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man  can  live  on,  69;  what  shall  we  eat,  71;  re- 
lative value  of,  90;  the  cheapest,  275;  fish  as, 
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scratching 827 
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332;  effect  of  winter  on,  389;  green  lice  on, 
352;  trees,  special  manures  for,  867;  profits  of, 

857 ;  how  to  grow  good 648 
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Giape,  the  Concord,  11,  70,  150;   the  Diana,  62; 
prnning  the,  144;  vine,  plant  a,  252;  to  prevent 
from  bleeding,  327;  and  wine,  373;  vine  of  the, 
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flour  and 478 
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get  poor  lands  into,  321;  cutting  of  .  .    380 
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Grayel  walls,  ....      226,281,335,526 
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261;  nuto 302 

Guano,  Ulk  about,  22;  more  about,  25;  use  of,  126, 
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.Hay,  salt,  27;  cotton,  and  dder  press,  I^y's,  440; 
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House,  ice,  29;  concrete,  103;  grounds  about,  146; 
stone,  415;  paint  for,  420;  design  for  a  small 
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Implements,  French  garden,  25;  agricultural  30 
Improvement,  room  for,  375;  ours  an  age  of  .     449,  459 
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Indigestion,  causes  of 576 

Insects  on  apple-trees,  389 ;  of  commerce                .  553 
Iowa,  farming  in,  140;  prices  and  weather  in,  225; 

items  about 377 


Jaw,  wolf  on 604 

Jelly,  to  make  good 636 

Journal,  the  Veterinaiy 602 
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Knife,  new  budding 
Kobe  Babi,  notice  of 


274 
551 


Labor,  20;  serf,  in  Poland,  94;  good  pay  for  a  lit- 
tle, 112;  in  state  alms-houses,  114;  and  luxury, 
269;  the  price  of,  361;  design  and  usefulness  of, 
418;  and  farm  wages,  437,  454;  saving  machi- 
nery, 400,  449;  a  view  of 443 

Land,  reclaiming  swamp,  191;  low,  267;  hard  and 
stony,  279;  bow  to  manage  stubble,  282;  mow- 
ing, grasing 551 

Landmarks,  ancient 64 

Language  of  animals 467 

Lawns,  mowing 180 

Leaves,  use  of,  302;  power  to  absorb  heat,  337, 435 ; 

for  litter 639 

Ledslftture,  agricultural  meetings  of  the,  88, 98, 115, 124, 
138, 150,  162,  172, 183,  194,  210,  227 
Letter,  from  the  homestead,  396,  462;   from  H.  F. 
French,  166,  322;  from  Prof.  Nash  .  .265 

Lexington,  farmers'  olub 617 

Lice,  on  cattle,  189,  476;  plant       .  .418 

Lime,  gas,  63,  63,  387;  muriate  of,  245,  512;  will 
destroy  sorrel,  422 ;   and  canker-worms,  458; 

chloride  of  home-made 395 

Lunar  influences     ....      123, 135,  364,  398 
Locust,  trees,  263;  insect,  362;  seventeen-year,  388,  470 

Love-letter,  floral 498 

Lumbering 276 

M. 

Maehine,  for  chopping  brush,  93 ;  mowing,  104, 320 ; 
Manny *s  improved  mowing  and  reaping,  225; 
IVheeler'swashing,  353;  for  hoeing  .  .    369 

Machinery,  labor-saving 400,449 

Madder,  culture  of 305 

Maggot,  to  destroy  the  onion 373 

Manure,  frost  as  a,  55;  for  the  garden,  149;  how  to 
apply,  232;  muscle-bed  for,  181 ;  waste  of,  220; 
fruit-trees  in  early  spring,  252;  specific,  270, 
339;  how  much  do  we  use  on  an  acre,  264,  437; 
long  and  short,  263;  with  blacksmith's  cinders, 
952;  special,  for  fruit-trees,  357;  gas- water  for, 
387;  chip,  387;  salt  as  a,  435,  455;  peat  for,  • 
464,  500 :  charcoal  as  a,  671 ;  granite  dust  a  rich 

land 572 

Manuring.  24,  352;  with  blacksmith's  cinders,  352; 

a  fact  in 459 

Mariboro',  Massachusetts 348 

Market,  London  vegetable,  19;  a  glance  at  Wash- 
ington City,  92;  the  greatest  grain,  in  the  world    206 

Matter,  organic  and  inorganic 34 

Meadow-land,  reolaiming 351 

Meal,  corn  and  cob,  108;  and  flour,  preservhig, 
203;  oat,  and  the  intellect         ....    530 

Meanness  does  not  pay 363 

Meat,  effects  of  heat  upon 472 

Mechanic,  what  he  can  do  on  a  fiurm,  214;  dty,  and 

country  farmers 213 

Medfoid,  history  of 328 

Medley,  a 1^ 

Meetings,  legislative  agricultural,  88,  98, 116, 125, 138, 
150,  162, 172, 183, 194,  210.  227 

Melon  apple 466 

Messenger,  Blaok-bawk 257 

Middlesex,  South,  Agricultural  Society,  509;  County 

cattle  show 514 

Mills,  grinding ^ 
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Milk,  natritive  qualities  of,  286;  what  will  make  a 

oow  gi?e  down,  31;  prodaction  of,  133;  faota 

about,  368;  olean 493 

Millet,  148;  ca]U?ation  of 270 

Morti^oges 66 

Moth  and  beetle  banting 368 

Mowing,  lawns,  180;  exhibition  of,  machines,  861, 

878,  381,  391,  406,  420,  449;  work  done  by  .  448 
Maok,  swamp,  86;  how  to  use,  439;   experiment 

with  meadow 601 

Mulehing 326 

Muriate,  of  lime,  246,  400;  as  a  top-dressing         .  447 


Nahant,  a  morning  at 476 

Native,  as  applied  to  stook 306 

Kature,  perfection  in 46 

Needle,  making  a 633 

Norfolk  Agricultural  Society 491 

Nose,  remedy  for  bleeding 26 

Note  of  thanks .  120 


0. 

Oatmeal  and  the  intellect 630 

Onions,  671 ;  blight  upon 469 

Orohard,apple,  and  the  market,  43;  setting  .        .  238 

Osier 231 

Oxen,  mammoth 26 

Oyster    .  ' 199 


P. 


26 
446 


242 
634 


Panting,  a  magnificent 

Futures,  old,  438;  short        .        . 

Pea,  nuts,  and  pop-corn,  119;  champion  of  England, 
436;  weevils 

Peach,  growing,  82;  a  Chins,  198;  crop  and  ooldj 
269;  trees,  coal  ashes  for,  298,  430;  gum  in 

Pear,  68;  culture  of  the,  68;  Oswego  Buerre  and 
Buerre  Diel,  186;  tree,  cultivation  of,  192; 
trees,  what  shall  I  set,  197 ;  experiments  with 
seedlings,  199 :  cherries  and,  190;  Dix,  327; 
Napoleon  and  Urbaniste,  329;  treen,  disordered, 
419,  423;  proper  time  for  gathering,  436;  bud- 
ding with  the  Seokel,  634;  on  quince,  661;  Ma- 
deleine and  Osband 

Peat,  pulverised,  73 ;  for  maonre    . 

Photographic  counterfeiting    ..... 

Pig,  turnips  for,  149,  309;  and  poultry,  366;  a 
thrifty 

Piper  or  witch  gtass 

Plant,  new,  10;  maturing,  44,  241;  wintering  cab- 
bage, 16;  climbing,  216;  sleep  of,  266;  hardy, 
border,  280;  can  we  see  them  grow   . 

Plaster,  26,  67, 181;  and  ashes       ... 

Plows,  and  plowing,  fall,  11, 62,  67;  and  cut-worm, 
34;  breaking  up,  62;  horse,  52;  plows,  262; 
sandy  soils,  233;  and  stone,  214;  sub-soU,  291, 
293;  double,  298;  with  an  elephant,  3  28;  plows, 
834,  352;  for  stony  soil,  361;  that  don*t  dog, 
495;  deep  and  shallow,  463;  in  drought  philoso- 
phically considered    632 

Plymouth  County  fair 603 

Plum,  trees,  265,  476,  509;  Washington,  481;  rot 
in,  628;  trees  and  plums 652 

Poison  of  cherry-leaves 386,  422 

Pork,  poultry  cheaper  than 72 

Pone,  bachelor's 636 

Poland,  serf-labor  in 94 

Pomologlcal  Society,  American       .        .      131, 136, 146 

Potato,  68;  cultivation  of,  127;  experiment  with, 
149,  206,  211,  237,  2U,  246,  265,  342,  372;  the 
sweet,  237;  SUte  of  Maine,  266,  478,  633;  In- 
dian, or  gfound-nut,  291;  small,  293,  324,  364, 
419,430,432,496,610;  great  yield,  348;  stem, 
borer,  419,  487;  crop,  471,  602;  for  planting    . 

Portrait,  how  to  get  a 
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464 

97 
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616 
464 


634 
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P*ff». 

Poudrette 268 

Poultry,  cheaper  than  pork,  72;    keeping  large 

numbers 186,309 

Practical  effort       .......    266 

Premiums,  Middlesex  County,  202;  Oaliforaia  Ag- 
ricultural Society      ......    187 

Press,  spirit  of  the  Agricultural     ....      37 

Prices,  of  flour  and  grain,  478;  of  wheat,  407;  of 
flour  for  twenty  years,  46T;  thirty-seven  years 
ago,  218;  high  ....      222,  284,  299 

Profanity 248 

Prospects 874 

Provender,  horse 443 

Pruning,  and  grafting,  264,  268,  278;   when  the 

leaves  are  on 366 

Publications 240 

Pudding,  voyage  round  a       .....      73 
Purging,  cure  for 276 


Q. 

Quinces,  for  pickles,  108;  trees,  salt  for,  334;  bar- 
ren, 406;  orange,  423;  trees,  to  make  barren 
ones  fruitful 466,471 


R. 

Bain,  the  philosophy  of,  269;  firom  the  roofs  .        .    544 

Bandolph,  John 29 

Rape,  or  Cole,  culture  of        .        .       309,372,420,442 

Raspberry,  Antwerp 660 

Rats,  and  horses,  in  Paris 363 

Reading,  and  thinking,  341;  in  the  oars         .        .    456 

Reaper?         .        . 418 

Reclaiming,  swamp-lands,  191 ;  meadow-land  .  336 
Recipes  .  200,  248,  276,  296,  344,  392,  403,  488 

ReporU 266 

Rheumatism,  cure  for 388 

Rhode  Island  State  Fair 473 

Rice,  wild 669 

Rods,  divining 149 

Roots,  319;  bulbous 661 

Roses,  standard  olimbing  .  •  •  .  .  66 
Rumination,  or  remasUcatk>n  ....  286 
Rural,  taste,  332;  afiEairs,  taste  in  .  .  .  .477 
Russia,  how  she  treats  her  best  generals .  .109 

Rye,  spring,  200;  and  the  crops,  418,  438;  a  good 
product  of .472 


S. 

Salt,  63;  for  animals,  266;  buy,  234;  as  a  manvre, 

436;  for  anbnali 
Sanatory  substances 
School,  to  young  men  al,  143 ; 
Season  in  Vermont 
Sebastopol,  city  of. 
Seed,  vitality  of,  136;  sowers,  208;  grus,  246, 247; 
planter,  and  maaore-dropper.  Woodward's  im- 
proved, 288,  306;  change  of,  366;  importance 
of  sowing  good,  402;  apple,  406;  save  the  best, 
607;  to  clean  and  plant  apple,  611;  coni,  607; 
preservation  of.        .        .        .        .  .    641 

Shadbuih 68 

Shade 66 

Shakspeare,  a  hint  from 263 

Sherman,  Morgan  horse 304 

Sheep,  and  wool,  14;  new  food  for,  21 ;  winter  man- 
agement of,  22;  breeding,  170;  cutting  roots 
for,  167,  206;  quick  work  with,  274;  ticks  on, 
290,  326,  327,  369;  skin,  to  cure  with  wool  on, 
306;  what  are  best,  361;  crossing  the  breed  of, 
446;  staggers  in,  460 ;  husbandry,  in  Massachu- 
setts, 546;  maggots  in 1^52 

Shore,  wonders  of  the  sea 77 

Shot,  how  nuide 402 

Shrubs,  to  owners  of  oak  and  pine  ....    382 

Skunk  oabbaee 418 

Soap,  e«.  hens  and  crows,  221;  soft  .302 
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Soil,  nlbe  nutter  In,  120;  uuayali  and  apedfio 
niMiiirM  for,  270;  true  Talae  of  mineral  ele- 
menta  in,  366;  {nraetioal  ralne  of  analysis  of, 
367;  a  yellow  loam,  488;  ezhanatlon  of  the  .  657 
Soeiely,  Amerioan  Pomologkal,  131, 136, 146;  Es- 
aez  Goonty  Agrioalinral,  87, 620 ;  United  SUtei 
Agrkmltoral,  90,  173,  439,  445,  662 ;  Kew- 
Hampebire  AgHoultoral  132;  New-Tork  Agri- 
enltnral,  96;  Vermont  State,  officers  of,  498; 
Norfolk  Agriealtaral,  491;  Woreestor  Agrioul- 
tnral,  492;  MlddleMZ,  South,  609;  Maasaohu- 
sette  Horticnltoral,  628;  Woroeiter,  South,  Ag- 
rionltaral,  636;  what  is  respectable  .  .245 

Bolder   .        .        .        ,        .        .  ,        .342 

Sparrow,  the  hedge        .        •        1        '.        !        !    497 
Spring.work,  200, 253;  springs     .  .        .223 

Squash,  enltivatlon  of  the,  169;  Tines,  616;  fine,   .    629 

Squirrel,  striped 466,652 

Stables,  Tentllation  of 24 

Stale,  the  way  to  build  up  a,  79;  Granite,  Agrioul- 
tnre,  light  from,  360;  Fkir,  Rhode  Island,  473; 

NewHampshlie 484 

StaAistks 32T 

Steers,  breaking     ..'..!!!    460 
Stock,  to  ascertain  the  weight  of  Utc,  12;  what 
▼egetables  are  best  for,  212;  a  show  of  dairy, 

424;  btood '':    664 

Stone,  20;    and  plows,  214;    for  building,  278; 

^  *>«»^ 416 

Stooking,  com 507 

Strawberries,  about  raishig,   ....     207,296 

SteawHsutter,  Oales* 444 

Stamp,  puller,  362,  371,  427;  remoTul  of       .     398,  635 

But-soald,  and  pruning 175,  244 

Sulphuric  add 180 

Soper-phosphate,  and  guano,  168,  218;  of  lime  228,  470 

Swallows 182,647 

Swamp,  muck,  86;  reclaiming        .        .        .     191,  267 
Swine,  profit  of  Ikttenlng 818 


T. 

?P»root 266,261 

Teacher,  hints  for 104 

Telescope,  glasses 87 

Terms,  scientific Ill 

Thimbleberry,  white 290,327 

Thorn,  coekVfoot 405 

Ticks  on  sheep       ....      290,326,327,359 

Tniage,deep 329 

Timber,  deadening,  16,  48;  the  decay  of  .468 

Time,  it  will  save 310 

Joa^ 294,886,406 

Tobacco,  chewer  cured,  493;  use  of  .662 

Toll,  dignity  of 626 

Traps,  grasshopper 497 

Tmasplanting 438 

Tree,  the  Argan,  66;  pear,  123;  plantbg,  120; 
pnning  apple,  122;  Amerioan  crab-apioe,  136; 
miportanoe  of  forest,  137;  treatment  of  pear, 
149;  raising  apple,  157;  setting  out  fruit,  169; 
prunfaig,  160;  and  sun-scald,  176;  propagating 
apple,  178;  plum,  181,  182;  pear,  192;  graft- 
ing chestnut,  196;  choloe  and  culture  of  apple, 
203 ;  lenl  proteotfon  to  fruit,  206;  pruning  and 
snn-ecald,  244;  pruning  and  grafting,  264;  lo« 
cast,  253;  0um,  265;  sucker  plum,  247;  apfOe, 
267;  boiling  water  on  fruit,  291;  prcTentmice 
tnm  girdling,  267;  hemlock,  291;  Juniper,  318; 
labelling  fruit,  324;  keep  straight,  332;  salt  for 
quince,  334;  blaok  knots  on  plum,  341;  wash 
for,  335;  buttonwood,  386;  insects  on,  389; 
barren  plum,  471 ;  apple,  worms  in,  508;  peach, 
gum  in,  634;  what  ails  the  apple,  634;  planting, 
_  649;  young,  grafting,  655;  coffee.  In  Maine  .  656 
^boating 374 


Page. 

Trout,  and  gold-fish 388 

Tucker,  Luther 28 

Turkey,  domestic,  113 ;  to  kill  grasshoppers,  119 ; 
tenadty  of  life  of  the,  136;  a  big,  149;  about 

the 229 

Turnip,  and  salt  hay,  27;  crop,  61;  for  pigs,  88, 
149,  301 ;  as  fbed  for  stock,  165 ;  seeding  down 
to  grass  with 404 


U. 
United  States  Agricultural  Society  .       90, 173,  439,  446 


V. 

Vegetable,  garden,  197;  what  are  best  for  stock, 

212;  life,  duration  of         .....  280i 

Vegetation,  does  the  moon  Infiuenee                       .  860 

VendlaUon  of  stables 24 

Vermont,  weather  and  crops  In        .        •        •        •  342 

Vetches 148,  388 

Veterinary  Journal 60S 


Wakefield's  hand  corn-planter        ....  161 

Wakefulness,  cause  and  reoMdy      ....  476 

WalnuU,  for  pickling 801 

Walks,  weeds  in 77 

Wall,  building,  438;  gravel 526 

Warts,  cure  for 817 

Washington,  city,  an  agricultural  glimpse  of,  86;  as 

anagricuUttrist,409;  plum  .        .481 

Washing  windows 260 

Water,  melons  and  carrots,  231;  prod,  238;  plpecy 

air  in,  291 ;  rams,  and  cement  pipea  .                .  485 

Webster,  Noah 29 

Weeda,  the  way  they  multiply  .     280,438 

Wells,  impure  air  in 7? 

Weat,the 564 

Weepfaig  willow  ....•*.  369 
Wheat,  to  prcTcnt  amnt  In,  18;  apring,  62,  177; 

fiMt  in  regard  to  driUing,  319;  winter,  339,  401 ; 

anmmer,  268;  crop,  ii^ury  to  the,  403;  charcoal 

for 644 

Whitewaah 177 

WUder,  Marahall  P 102 

Willow,  machine  for  peeling,  40, 66 ;  baaket,  84,  93 ; 

culture  of 106,149 

Wine,  and  napea 373 

Winter,  cabbage-planta,  how  to,  16 ;  management  of 

abeep  in,  22;  prepare  for,  21;  in  Canada  .        .  292 

Wire  fence .91 

Wiaconan,  thinga  in 325 

Witch-graaa .48 

Wood,  destruction  of,  37 1 ;  land,  265,  382 ;  thrwh  .  808 

Wool,andaheep,  14;  Amerioan,  in  England  .        •  46S 

Wolf,  on  the  jaw 604 

Woroeater,  Agricultural  Society,  492;  South,  Agri^ 

cultural  Society 635 

Work,  work ! 570 

Worma,  canker,  15, 18,  426,  468;  the  cut,  34,  388; 

wire,  156,  327;  in  com-aUlka,  269;  grub,  351, 

338,  372;  red-headed,  470;  onion,  327;  apple, 

388;   trapping  of,  890;    potato,  424;   affile. 

tree 508»585 

T. 

Year,  doae  of  the .576 

Yo^mity,  Talley  of  the 571 

Young  men,  abort  history  for  .  •    313, 372 
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CALEHDAE  FOB  JANUABT. 

"  Great  things  doeth  He  which  «re  cannot  comprehend  ;  for 
He  saith  to  the  'snow,  be  thou  on  the  earth." 

**  By  His  commandment  He  maketh  the  snow  to  fall  apace  ; 
OS  birds  flying  He  scattereth  the  snow  *,  and  the  falling  down 
thereof  is  as  the  lighiing  of  grasshoppers  *,  the  eye  marveleth 
at  the  beanty  of  the  whiteness  thereof }  and  the  heart  is  aston- 
ished at  the  raining  of  it." 

ANUAR7, — t'le  month  of  con- 
gratulations and  good  wish- 
es, as  well  as  of  new  hopes, 
new  promises  and  determi- 
natioiis.  Every  first  of  Jan- 
uary that  we  arrive  at,  is  an 
imaginary  mile-stone  on  the 
turnpike  track  of  human 
life ;  at  once  a  resting-place 
for  thought  and  meditation,  and  a  starting-point 
for  fresh  exertion  in  the  performance  of  our  jour- 
ney. l*he  man  who  does  not  at  least  propose  to 
himself  to  be  better  Mt5  year  than  he  was  the  last, 
must  be  either  very  good  or  very  bad  indeed ! 
And  only  to  propose  to  be  better,  is  something ; 
if  nothing  else,  it  is  an  acknowedgment  of  our 
need  to  be  so, — which  is  the  first  step  toward 
amendment.  But  in  fact,  to  propose  to  oneself 
to  do  well,  is  in  some  sort  to  do  well,  positively  ; 
for  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  stationary  point  in 
human  endeavors ;  he  who  is  not  worse  to-day 
than  ho  was  yesterday,  is  better ;  and  he  who  is 
not  better,  is  worse.  Let  us,  then,  from  this 
stand-point,  look  back  and  note  the  errors  of  the 
past,  so  as  to  shun  them  in  the  future,  and  make 
its  excellencies  the  starting-place  of  more  signal 
virtues  throughout  this  new  period  of  revolving 
Time. 

Some  persons  feigh  for  **city  life'*  in  the  win 
ter — **the  country  is  so  barren  and  dull, — there 
are  no  theatres  or  balls  to  attend,  and  no  notabili- 
ties to  lecture."  Ah,  then  they  have  not  assist- 
ed to  make  the  country  what  it  should  be  in  win- 
ter. Are  there  more  intelligent  or  more  brilliant 
assembles  under  any  gas  lights  in  the  city  than 
gathered  at  the  Town  Hall  last  night  1    Indeed, 


the  city  itself  was  there.  Did  hearts  ever  beat 
with  keener  enjoyment,  or  swain  ever  ''trip 
through  the  mazy  dance,"  with  more  appropri- 
ate dalight  than  in  the  presence  of  that  refilled 
and  intellectual  assemblage  r  And  as  to  theatres, 
stars  of  the  first  magnitude  may  well  envy  the 
beauty  and  brilliancy  of  the  women,  or  the  wit 
and  heroism  of  the  men,  who  occasionally  <* bring 
down  the  house"  in  thunders  of  applause  in  the 
Old  Academy  Halls.  Bare  walls,  smutty  roofs 
and  dirty  streets,  bound  the  vision  in  the  city, 
while  squalid  wretchedness,  crime  and  destitu- 
tion are  ghastly  objects  in  the  fore-ground.  Titles 
we  must  have,  but  they  are  necessary  evils  :  let 
us  not  forget  the  advantages  of  our  own  positions, 
in  longing  for  the  unsatisfying  attractions  of 
crowded  and  artificial  life. 

The  country,  it  is  true,  has  changed — the  fields 
are  "brown  and  sere,"  the  singing  birds  are  gone, 
the  earth  is  hard  and  unyielding,  and  the  trees 
are  leafless  and  bare.  But  all  these  changes  re- 
veal new  beauties, — the  thick  leaves  had  long 
concealed  the  bloom-buds  of  the  fruit  trees  which 
now  stand  out  upon  the  otherwise  bare  branches, 
and,  ** dressed  in  their  wind-and- water-proof 
coats,  bravo  the  utmost  severity  of  the  season." 

The  leaves,  having  performed  their  office  for 
the  season,  now  fall  to  the  ground,  there  to  sup- 
ply nourishment  for  future  crops.  But  th^re  is 
one  left,  which  neither  frost,  nor  winds,  nor 
beating  rains  have  parted  from  its  stem  : — 

"  The  one  red  leaf,  the  last  of  its  clan, 
That  dances  as  often  as  dance  it  can  ; 
Hanging  so  light  and  hanging  so  high, 
On  the  topmost  twig  that  looks  np  at  the  sky," 

was  influenced  by,  and  did  influenoe,  the  lowest 
root  which  pierces  the  humid  soil.  The  earth, 
hard  and  rugged  as  it  now  is,  is  treasuring  the 
keen  frosts,  in  order  to  throw  up  its  compact  sur- 
face into  light  and  porous  forms  when  vernal  suns 
invite  the  sower  again  to  scatter  his  seeds.  Now 
the  processes  of  nature  for  the  renewal  of  bet 
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gifts  may  be  more  aptly  o})0QrTed  than  at  any  oth- 
er period. 

But  the  country  will  ever  be  barren  and  dull  to 
him,  or  her,  who  has  no  habits  of  observation ; 
who  will  not  mark  the  soft-falling  snow,  or  see  it 
on  the  north-wind  curling  oyer  the  hills  and 
"  walls,  or  about  the  trunks  of  trees,  assuming 
fantastic  forms,,  and  filling  the  waste  with  imag- 
inary grottoes,  churches  and  castles.  To  such, 
books  haye  small  attraction,  and  the  country  lit- 
tle but  ennui  or  disgust.  The  ^t  tells  us  of  a 
man  to  whom 

M  The  primrow  on  the  rirer*!  brim 
A  yellow  primrose  was  to  him, 
And  it  WM  nothing  more.*'    . 

Few,  we  trust,  are  so  indiiferent  to  the  teach- 
ings of  nature,  or  forget  this  bountiful  source  of 
enjoyment, 

t*  Where  Urlng  things,  and  things  inanimate, 
Do  speak  at  Hearen's  oommand,  to  eje  and  ear, 
And  speak  to  s^al  reason's  Inner  sense, 
with  iaarticalate  langnage." 

We  cannot  refrain  from  urging  again  upon  all, 
the  importance  of  a  proper  appropriation  of  the 
leisure  winter  hours.  Some — we  know  them 
well— who  are  young,  healthy,  with  good  natur- 
al abilities,  and  full  of  ambition  in  their  daily 
routine  of  phydcal  labor,  are  yet  sadly  deficient 
in  those  mental  acquirements,  without  which,  no 
one  in  this  country  may  reasonably  aspire  to 
more  than  mere  drudgery.  Homely  as  the  adage 
is,  we^urge  it  now — **it  is  never  too  late  to  learn." 
There  are  now  persons  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  on  the  Bench,  and  others  who 
have  secured  wealth  and  distinction,  who  could 
not  read  or  write  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  !  Al- 
fired  the  Great  was  twelve  years  of  age  before  he 
could  read.  If  his  history  is  not  &miliar  to  you, 
young  man  and  woman,  there  remains  to  you  a 
treat  more  instructive  and  gratifying  than  can  be 
found  in  most  physical  sources  of  enjoyment.  He 
always  carried  a  book  in  his  bosom,  and  amidst 
the  great  business  and  hurries  of  government, 
snatched  moments  of  leisure  to  read.  He  became 
the  great  legislator  and  pre-eminent  patriot-king 
of  ^gland.  Most  of  our  towns  possess  good  li- 
braries, and  the  sources  of  reading  and  learning 
are  accessible  to  all.  Seek,  in  the  mean  time,  to 
undetstand  and  apply  scientific  knowledge  to  the 
business  of  your  profession,  whatever  it  may  be, 
remembering  that  its  true  end  is  to  enrich  human 
life  with  useful  arts  and  inventions. 

WiivTSR  ScHOoiis. — ^These  should  receive  your 
careful  consideration — make  them  the  best  of  their 
kind.  Asnst  and  encourage  the  teacher ;  his  task 
is  one  of  trial,  and  often  of  great  vexation,  from 
the  injudicious  interference  of  parents  in  the  reg- 
ulation and  discipline  of  the  school.  To  secure 
SQCCSBB,  there  must  be  order  in  every  business,  but 
it  i)  indispensable  in  schools. 

We  have  often  set  before  the  reader  most  of  the 


specific  duties  of  the  farmer  in  the  winter  months, 
and  need  not  now  to  repeat  them.  After  secur* 
ing  the  comforts  andsneans  o^  improtement  for 
the  family,  his  first  important  duties  are  the  pro- 
per shelter  and  feeding  of  his  stock.  It  is  of  little 
consequence  to  secure  bountiful  crops  if  they  are 
distributed  in  a  careless  and  slovenly  manner  in 
the  winter.  Those  who  have  a  supply  of  roots 
will  find  the  following  to  be  a  profitable  mode  of 
feeding.  Cut  hay,  straw,  com  stalks  or  husks, 
and  throw  it  into  the  feed  trough ;  then  add  such 
quantity  of  clean  roots  as  you  desire  to  feed  to  a 
given  number  of  cattle  and  cut  them  with  the 
hay.  This  process,  though  a  little  difficult,  givea 
the  dry  fodder  the  taste  of  the  roots,  so  that  the 
whole  will  be  eaten  with  a  high  relish.  But 
cleanliness,  good  bedding,  gentle  treatment,  and 
kind  care  every  way,  will  save  hay  and  grain  and 
take  the  stock  through  in  good  condition. 

But  we  have  said  enough  in  this  our  first  sal- 
utation of  the  year.  That  we  may  ramble  along 
in  pleasant  paths  together,  plucking  the  fruits 
and  flowers  that  present  themselves  on  the  way, 
and  treasuring  up  that  wisdom  which  is  better 
than  rubies,  is  the  sincere  desire  of  him  who  now 
wishes  you  A  Happt  New  Year. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer, 

HEW  PLANTS. 

Of  the  new  plants  recently  introduced  from 
Eastern  Asia,  there  are  two  that  promise  to  be  of 
considerable  value  to  the  agricultural  world. 
These  are  the  Holcus  saccharatuSy  or  North  China 
sugar-cane,  and  the  Dioscorea  japonica,  (Japanese 
yam.) 

The  fruit  is  a  sort  of  broom  com,  producing  a 
kind  of  su^ar-cane,  whose  stalks  attain  seven  and 
eight  feet  in  height.  The  experiments  of  Mons. 
Louis  YiLMORiN  and  other  French  chemists,  show 
that  the  stalks  produced  on  one  acre  will  yield 
26,000  lbs.  of  very  sweet  juice,  containing  from 
10  to  13  per  cent,  of  pure  sugar.  The  juice  from 
canes  raised  the  past  season,  near  Paris,  has  pro- 
duced 52  to  78  per  1,000  of  pure  alcohol.  The 
residue  of  the  canes  can  be  fed  to  cattle  and 
sheep.  The  holcus,  in  its  green  state,  is  a  rapid 
grower,  and  valuable  to  1^  raised  as  a  crop  for 
soiling,  to  be  cultivated  in  the  same  manner  as 
Indian  com. 

The  Japanese  yam  is  beginning  to  be  cultivated 
in  France  as  a  substitute  for  the  diseased  potato. 
It  is  largely  grown  in  China,  is  very  hardy,  and 
is  easily  propagated  by  cuttings  of  its  long  vines, 
and  by  its  roots,  which  are,  like  those  of  the 
potato,  of  annual  growth.  The  roots  are  large 
and  long,  the  flesh  very  mealv  and  devoid  of  any 
peculiar  taste  or  flavor.  The  Japanese  yam  is 
pronounced,  by  eminent  French  agriculturists,  a 
most  valuable  acquisition.  w. 


or  There  is  no  greater  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
success  in  life,  than  trusting  for  something  to  turn 
up,  instead  of  going  to  work  and  turning  up 
something. 
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For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

THE  COHCOBD  GAAFR 

Mr.  Bbown: — ^There  have  been  a  number  of 
notices  in  the  Farmer  of  a  new  variety  of  grape, 
coltiTated  by  Mr.  Bull,  of  Concord,  Man.  It  is 
■aid  to  be  a  native  of  that  town,  and  is  highly 
recommended  on  account  of  its  fruitfulnees,  good 
flavor,  and  its  adaptation  to  a  northern  climate. 
If  it  answers,  in  many  respects,  what  it  is  recom- 
mended to  be,  it  ought  to  be  very  generally  in- 
troduced, and  cultivated  in  every  latitude  where 
other  varieties  of  the  grape  will  not  grow  on  ac- 
count of  the  climate^  It  is,  however,  put  beyond 
the  reach  of  common  persons,  at  present,  unless 
tkey  will  pay  an  exorbitant  price  for  a  cutting  of 
theerape,  or  for  a  seedling  of  three  years  old. 

Hovey  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  with  an  understand- 
ing, probably,  with  Mr.  Bull,  have  the  control 
of  the  grape,  and  charge  five  dollars  for  a  single 
oattine  or  seedling.  From  this  charge,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  Concord  ^pe  vine  has  become  a 
matter  of  great  speculation  oetween  two  or  more 
individuals.  This  kind  of  speculation  ought  to 
be  frovraed  upon  by  the  press,  especially  the  ag- 
ricultural press.  It  is  true,  no  indiviauals  are 
obliged  to  buy  of  these  men  ;  but,  if  the  grape  is 
80  valuable  as  they  and  the  press  have  recom- 
mended it,  common  people  have  an  anxiety  to 
obtain  it  by  paying  a  fair  compensation  for  it. 
I  think  Mr.  Bull's  grape  is  a  good  variety  ;  but 
bis  price  is  not  for  a  moment  to  be  tolerated  ; 
and  the  press  which  tolerates  such  extortion  and 
speculation,  does  no  good  service  to  community, 
either  in  an  agricultural  or  moral  jpoint  of  view. 
We  do  not  say  this  speculation  is  tolerated  by 
the  press,  especially  the  agricultural  press.  Of 
the  grapes  alluded  to,  there  are  three  or  four 
thousand  seedlings  for  sale.  These,  at  five  dollars 
a  piece,  amount  to  many  thousand  dollars,  and 
their  actual  cost  to  those  concerned  in  the  specu- 
lation is  not  five  hundred  dollars.  The  seeds  are 
not  on  sale,  and  cannot  be  had  at  the  horticul- 
tural seed  store  at  Boston,  and  eveiy  man  of 
common  sense  knows  the  reason. 

While  on  this  subject,  I  wish  to  notice  another 
speculation  of  the  same  kind  that  is  carried  on  by 
an  individual  in  New  York  city.  A  Mr.  Lawtou 
advertises  that  he  has  an  improved  variety  of  the 
Blackberry — has  three  acres  under  cultivation — 
bear  bountifully  from  four  to  elix  weeks — shoots 
spring  up  from  the  main  stock,  bear  well  and  die 
in  the  fall.  Mr.  Lawton  sells  his  packages  of 
one  dozen  each  for  $10.  This  is  one  of  the  Black- 
beiry  speculations,  and  will  probably  entitle  Mr. 
Lawton  to  an  honorary  degree  in '  the  Horticul- 
tural Society. 

The  above  remarks  are  somewhat  severe,  but 
not  uncalled  for.  If  they  will  elicit  further  in- 
formation on  this  and  other  subjects  immediately 
connected,  the  desire  of  the  writer  will  bo  accom- 
plished. John  Wilcox. 

Newport,  JV.  if.,  Nov.,  1854. 

Remarks. — Mr.  Bull  is  a  townsman  and  neigh- 
bor of  ours,  and  we  believe  an  honest  man.  Be- 
lieving him  able  to  set  himself  right  in  this  mat- 
ter, we  handed  him  the  letter  of  our  correspond- 
ent, and  he  has  communicated  to  us  the  following 
in  reply : — 


Concord,  Nov.  30, 1854. 

Mr.  BROvra  : — ^Your  correspondent,  John  Wil- 
cox, thinks  the  ''  Concord  grape  "has  become  a 
matter  of  speculation.  When  you  publish  his 
communication,  I  would  feel  obliged  to  yon  if  you 
would  state,  in  your  own  way,  the  facts  of  the 
case  ;  that  is  to  say,  that  I  have  been  engaged  for  * 
twelve  years  in  raising  seedling  grapes,  during 
which  tune  I  have  spared  no  pains  in  collecting 
every  variety  of  native  grape  that  had  a  locw 
fame — ^many  of  which  cost  me  large  sums,  and  all 
of  which,  1  may  add,  came  to  the  fire  at  last  as 
worthless,  in  comparison  with  the  Concord,  as 
did  also  any  quantity  of  seedlings,  which  did  not 
prove  to  be  good,  and  of  which  I  have  burned 
cords.  My  sole  purpose  during  this  time  has 
been  to  obtain  a  ^ooa  table  and  wine  grape  for 
New  England,  which  should  be  early,  haray  and 
prolific.  Having  succeeded  in  this,  my  next  pur- 
pose has  been  to  propagate  it  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible, with  a  view  to  dissemination,  and  also  to 
bring  the  price  within  the  means  of  all  desiring 
to  purchase.  Thousomds  of  voung  vines  were 
destroyed  by  the  fervent  sun  or  July  4  and  5  last, 
leaving  me  less  than  enough  to  supply  my  orders, 
and  thus  frustrating  my  purpose  for  this  autumn  ; 
but  I  hope  to  have  a  good  supply  ready  for  the 
spring  planting,  havine,  at  great  expense,  put  up 
a  large  forcing-house  ror  propagating  them  ;  this 
will  enable  me  to  reduce  the  price,  which  I  vety 
much  desire. 

There  is  no  monopoly  of  sale.  To  prevent  the 
sale  of  spurious  vines,  it  was  necessary  to  issue 
the  grape  to  the  public  throuzh  a  respectable  and 
responsible  house.  Messrs.  Hovbt  Aj  Co.  were 
chosen  for  this  purpose,  and  their  well-established 
character  vras  a  sufficient  guarantee  to  all  pur- 
chasers ;  whoever  purchased  the  Concord  of  them, 
Messrs.  Breck  &  Son,  or  of  myself,  may  be  sure 
they  have  got  the  true  vine. 

Tn  conclusion,  I  assure  the  public  that  I  shall 
propagate  the  Concord  as  fast  as  possible,  and 
shall  reduce  the  price  as  soon  as  the  supply  can 
be  made  to  bear  a  better  proportion  to  the  de- 
mand. Tours  truly,        £.  W.  Bull. 

We  know  little  of  Mr.  Law  ton's  operations 

with  the  blackberry,  but  presume  he  will  be  able 
to  justify  all  his  movements.  At  any  rate,  our 
columns  are  open  for  any  fair  statement  from 
him. 

FALL  PLOWINQ. 

Frixnd  HiLnRETH. — Drab  Sir  : — At  a  meeting 
of  the  Hillsboro*  Agricultural  Society,  held  at 
Nashua,  Sept.  9th,  the  subject  of  fall  plowing  was 
pretty  thoroughly  discussed,  and  in  an  account  of 
that  meeting,  published  in  the  Granite  Farmer  of 
Sept.  30,  some  things  that  I  did  not  say  are  attri- 
buted to  me,  and  many  things  that  I  did  say 
wore  left  out. 

I  am  in  favor  of  fall  plowing  for  certain  kind 
of  land,  especially  all  gardens,  nurseries,  and  al- 
most any  land  that  is  weedy,  and  would  need 
plowing  three  times  before  planting,  and  I  would 
plow  deep,  whether  in  fall  or  sprine,  and  not 
shallow,  as  I  was  reported  to  have  said.  I  stated 
at  the  above  named  meeting,  that  tough  sods,  that 
were  laid  up  loose,  and  exposed  to  the  weather 
all  winter,  would  decay  sooner  than  those  tha 
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were  turned  in  a  fiat  farrow,  and  not  exposed 
Among  the  reasons  given  in  favor  of  fall  plowing 
were  the  following,  viz.,  that  it  was  the  very 
best  way  to  destroy  the  cut-worm,  especiallv  if 
done  late, — that  w^eda,  potato  vines,  leaves  ic, 
would  be  rotten,  and  out  of  the  way  in  spring, 
and  that  unripe  seeds  would  be  destroyed,  and  the 
seeds  of  some  weeds  would  germinate  so  late  as  to 
do  no  harm. 

The  principal  objection  to  fall  plowing  is  that 
the  land  is  more  liable  to  wash  and  blow  away 
than  if  not  plowed. 

The  cold  of  last  Sunday  and  Monday  morning, 
was  more  severe  here  than  I  ever  knew  before  at 
this  season,  being  at  9  degrees  above  0,  from  4 
o'clock  to  i  past  7,  on  Monday,  and  apples,  cab- 
bages, turnips,  squashes,  celery  ,&c.,  were  injured 
in  many  instances. 

Tours,  &c.,  B.  F.  Cutter. 

Pelham,  Nov,  4, 1854. 

Graniie- Farmer. 


TO  ASCEBTAIH  THE  WEIGHT  OP  LIVE 
STOClK. 

First,  see  that  the  animal  stands  square-,  then, 
with  a  string,  take  his  circumference  just  behind 
the  shoulder-blade,  and  measure  the  feet  and  inch- 
es— this  is  the  ^rth .  Th  anmeasure  from  the  bone 
of  the  tail  whi^h  plumbs  the  line  with  the  bin- 
der  part  of  the  buttock,  and  direct  the  string 
along  the  back  -  to  the  forepart  of  the  shoulder- 
blade,  and  this  will  be  the  length.  Then,  work 
the  figures  thus : — Sumxxse  ^irth  of  bullock  6 
feet  4  inches,  length  5  feet  3  inches,  which  mul- 
tiplied together  makes  33  square  superficial  feet ; 
and  these,  multiplied  by  23 — the  number  of 
pounds  allowed  for  each  superficial  foot  of  cattle 
measuring  less  than  seven  and  more  than  five 
feet  in  girth — make  759  lbs.  When  the  animal 
measures  less  than  nine  and  more  than  seven  feet 
in  girth,  31  is  the  number  of  pounds  to  be  esti- 
mated for  each  superficial  foot.  And  suppose  a 
small  animal  to  measure  two  feet  in  girth  and  two 
feet  in  length  ;  these  multiplied  together  make  4 
feet,  which,  ipultiplied  by  eleven — the  number  of 
pounds  allowed  for  each  square  foot  when  cattle 
measure  less  than  three  feet  in  girth — make  44 
lbs. 

Again,  suppose  a  calf  or  sheen,  &c.,  to  measure 
4  feet  6  inches  in  girth,  and  o  feet  9  inches  in 
length,  that  multiplied  together,  makes  16  square 
feet,  and  these  multiplied  by  19,  the  number  of 
pounds  allowed  for  cattle  measuring  less  than  five 
and  more  than  3  feet  in  girth,  make  256  lbs. 
The  dimension  in  girth  and  length  of  the  back  of 
cattle,  sheep,  calves  and  hogs,  taken  this  way, 
ar3  as  exact  as  is  at  all  necessary  for  common  com- 
putation or  valuation  of  stock,  and  will  answer 
to  the  four  quarters  of  the  animal,  sinking  the  of- 
fal. A  deduction  must  be  made  for  animals  half 
fat,  of  one  pound  in  twenty  from  those  that 
/ire  fat ;  and  for  a  cow  that  has  had  calves,  one 
'pound  must  be  allowed,  in  addition  to  the  one  for 
not  being  fat,  upon  every  twenty. 


Goon  Fruit. — ^The  Wisconsin  Farmer  says  : — 
"Wisconsin  can  produce  as  good  fruit  as  any  oth- 
er State  in  the  Union.''  Well,  let  us  see  you  do 
it. 


THE  VOICE  OP  AUTUMN. 

BT  W.   C.  BRTAZTT. 

There  comes  from  jonder  height 

A  soft,  repining  sound, 
Where  forest  leares  are  bright. 
And  foil  Uke  flakes  of  light 
To  the  ground. 

It  Is  the  autumn  breeze, 

That,  lightly  floating  on, 
Just  skims  the  weedy  leas, 
Just  stirs  the  gloving  trees, 
And  is  gone. 

He  moans  by  sedgy  brook, 

And  visits,  with  a  sigh, 
The  last  pale  flowers  that  look, 
Vrom  out  their  sunny  nook. 
At  the  sky. 

O'er  shooting  chiMrea  flies 
That  light  October  wind  } 
And,  kissing  cheeks  and  eyes, 
He  leaves  their  merry  cries 
Far  behind } 

And  wandera  on  to  make 

That  soft,  uneasy  sound  j 
By  distant  wood  and  lake, 
Where  distant  fountains  break 
Trom  the  ground. 

Ko  bower  where  maidens  dwell 

Can  win  a  moment's  stay  j 
Nor  Mr,  untrodden  dell ; 
He  sweeps  the  upland  swell. 
And  away ! 

Monn>*8t  thou  thy  homeless  state, 

O,  soft,  repining  wind  ! 
That  early  seek'st,  and  late. 
The  rest  it  is  thy  fote 
Not  to  find ! 

Not  on  the  mountain's  breast. 

Not  on  the  ocean's  shore. 
In  all  the  East  and  West ',~~ 
.The  wind  that  stops  to  rest 
Is  no  more. 

By  Talleys,  woods  and  springs. 

No  wonder  ihou  shouldst  grieve 
For  all  the  glorious  things 
Thou  touchest  with  thy  wings 
And  must  leave. 


PIPER,  OR  WITCH  GRASS. 

Farmers  and  gardners  need  a  large  stock  of  the 
article,  which  made  Job  so  contented  under  his 
afflictions,  who  have  grounds  infested  with  this 
abominable  scourge.  The  old  saw  that  the  only 
way  to  kill  it  was  to  **dry_  it,  and  then  put  it  in- 
to your  pipe  and  smoke  it,  and  be  careful  of  the 
ashes f^^  only  shows  the  trouble  connected  with  its 
extermination.  I  recollect  shaking  out  a  hand- 
ful and  laving  it  up  to  take  the  air  upon  a  stick 
of  old  timber.  A  few  weeks  afterwards  I  found, 
to  my  astonishment,  a  thrifty  bunch  of  grass, 
the  roots  had  penetrated  the  spongy  stick,  and 
were  very  far  from  discouraged. 

All  those  who  have  had  *»  their  hands  in  the 
dirt,"  are  familiar  with  the  hard,  wiry  extremi- 
ties of  piper  roots.  They  will  not  turn  out  of 
their  course  for  a  potato,  or  a  chip,  but  are  often 
found  grown  through  them. 

Piper  grass  will  spread  like  an  epidemic.  S«)me 
farmers  let  the  grass  stand  where  it  is  in  a  iiay- 
field  until  the  seed  is  ripened,  and  so  spread 
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oceans  of  it.  Sometimes  soil  from  the  wayside  is 
carted  to  the  ham  yard  containing  the  mischiev* 
ons  article.  Don't  jou  think  that  the  stamping 
of  the  cattle  or  the  composting  will  kill  it,  or 
render  it  harmless  ^  Just  give  it  a  fair  chance  in 
your  fields  and  you  will  see  something  green,  if 
such  has  heen  your  management. 

I  have  spent  a  good  many  dollars  to  keep  the 
npper  hands  of  my  piper  grass.  I  have  nired 
Umd  dae  all  over  with  a  ten-tined  fork,  hut  then 
it  would  he  left  so  mellow  and  fine  that  the  few 
remaining  hits  would  take  courage  and  give  me 
the  most  unquestionable  evidence  of  their  exist- 
ence in  a  few  days. 

It  won't  pay  to  plant  small  seedd  in  this  foul 
soil.  You  may  get  along  with  com  and  potatoes 
by  mat  care,  but  ^nv  weaker  plants  are  too 
emj  overpowered.  I  have  found  a  great  sav- 
ing in  the  culture  of  such  land,  to  plant  as  late 
as  it  would  do,  so  that  the  com  might  eet  up  as 
soon  as  the  witch  grass,  if  not  a  little  before.  If 
yon  plant  early  in  May,  daring  the  cold  days 
that  may  follow,  the  grass  will  he  pushing  up, 
while  the  seed  sown  will  remain  inactive.  It  is 
better,  therefore,  to  |^nt  later,  so  that  the 
weather  will  encourage  for  the  com  a  growth  as 
rapid  as  posnble.  A  laborious  hoeing  may  thus 
be  saved.  And  when  voa  consider  how  constant- 
ly the  soil,  mellowed  by  the  plow  before  plant- 
ing, is  settling  down,  compact  and  solid,  it  may 
be  questioned  if  the  advantages  claimed  for  early 
planting  coonterbalance  those  in  favor  of  deposit- 
ing the  seed  upon  the  warm  farrows,  recently 
tamed,  after  the  season  has  become  favorable  for 
their  rapid  termination. 

The  qaicker  yon  can  get  your  com  to  shade 
your  land,  the  less  expense  for  hoeing.  I,  there- 
fore, plant  the  hills,  (and  yet  I  never  make  hills) 
two  and  a  half  feet  one  way  and  four  feet  the 
other.  Thas  I  am  able  to  drive  the  horse  through 
with  the  new  cultivator,  and  by  going  close  to 
the  com  I  leave  very  little  land  to  be  hoed  over. 
1  suppose  some  may  not  understand  to  what  cul- 
tivator I  refer.  It  is  one  that  has  saved  me  its 
cost  many  times  in  t#o  summers,  and  added  to 
the  crops  raised  bv  the  deep  tillage  it  gives.  It 
^has  three  teeth,  which  look  like  iron  duck's-feet, 
at  the  bottom  of  three  legs  about  fifteen  inches 
long.  It  seldom  do^  and  runs  deep  and  through 
the  ground,  leaving  it  very  light,  and  effectually 
disturbing  the  piper  roots,  a  good  portion  of 
which  it  brings  to  the  surface.  I  can  unsolicited 
say,  that  this  implement  cannot  be  used  and  pi- 
per grass  flourish  on  the  same  piece  of  land,  tne 
same  summer.  It  is  the  only^  practical  approach 
to  the  ''piper"  aforesaid,  with  which  I  am  ac- 
quainted. 

I  suggest  then,  for  piper  grass  lands  intended 
for  tiUace — to  plow  deep  at  the  last  moment — 
plant  always  late — ^manure  broadcast  liberally, 
and  in  the  hill  moderately — and,  after  perhaps 
once  plowing  between  the  com,  comb  the  land 
with  the  cultivator  to  which  I  have  alluded. 

Piper  grass  around  fruit  trees  may  be  kept 
down  in  this  way.  Take  some  old  hay,  or  litter 
of  any  kind,  and  cover  the  ground  under  the 
limbs.  Lay  sticks  upon  it — Mards  are  better — 
to  keep  it  from  blowing  away.  This  is  every- 
thing cheaper  than  the  digdng  necessary  to  keep 
the  trees  in  order  where  &e  ground  is  exposed. 
The  litter  should  all  be  removed  in  the  fall  to 


prevent  the  mice  establishing  very  pleasant  win* 
ter  qaarters.  B. 

Concord,  Mass,,  March  18,  1852. 


For  the  J99u>  England  Farmer. 

BUHIHATIKG  ANIMALS. 

Mr.  Editoe  :— I  send  you  some  remarks  upon 
ruminating  animals,  by  an  aged  farmer  of  Wor- 
cester County.  The  character,  long  experience 
and  accurate  observation  of  the  writer  of  these  re- 
marks, entitle  whatever  he  may  say  upon  the 
structure  and  habito  of  animals,  or  the  culture  of 
the  soil,  to  respectful  consideration ;  and  puch 
consideration  win  often  prove  an  advantage  to  the 
fiEirmer. 

>Till  you  please  to  insert  in  your  paper,  these 
remarks,  ana  any  others  which  may  follow  them 
at  a  future  time  and  be  worthy  of  notice,  and 
oblige.  Yours  respectfully, 

A  Constant  Reader  of  thr  Farmer. 

Medfield,  Nov.  24,  1854. 

"Some  years  ago,  I  saw  in  print  this  assertion: 
— *all  ruminating  animals  bring  up  and  remasti- 
cate  all  their  food,  and  when  it  is  swallowed,  it 
goes  directly  into  the  third  stomach.*  To  this  as- 
sertion there  are  several  objections.  There  can 
be  no  such  thing  as  bringing  up  and  remasticat- 
ing  their  food  oy  these  animals.  Examine  the 
paunch,  or,  in  modem  expression,  the  first  stom- 
ach, and  you  will  find  there  a  mixed  mass,  such 
as  no  animal  would  have  in  ite  mouth  if  it  could 
be  avoided,  and  it  cannot  be  separated.  Besides, 
if  the  a3sertion  were  true,  the  animal  must  keep 
his  jaws  in  motion  all  the  time.  This  is  never 
seen  to  be  done.  Feed  a  pair  of  oxen  in  the  morn- 
ing until  they  are  full ;  put  them  to  work  and 
keep  them  steadily  working,  and  it  will  be.  found 
that  they  have  chewed  the  cud  but  a  very  small 
part  of  the  time.  Then  what  has  become  of  their 
breakfast?  It  remains  in  the  animal,  undergoing 
the  operation  of  digestion. 

Again,  it  is  said,  food,  when  remasticated  and 
swallowed,  'goes  directly  into  the  third  stomach.* 
This  is  impossible,  because  there  is  but  one  pas- 
sage from  the  throat  to  the  stomach,  and  to  go 
directly  into  the  third  stomach,  it  would  need  an- 
other passage.  I  presume  no  such  passage  has 
ever  been  discovered ;  and  no  man,  who  has  ex- 
amined the  inside  of  an  animal,  could  ever  have 
come  to  such  a  conclusion.  The  assertion  betrays 
the  ignorance  of  its  author." 


THE  ILLUSTRATEB  AHHVAL, 

Bnvrb  op  Rural  Appairs  xm  Ovltitatob  Almaxio  pob 
1866. 

This  is  the  title  of  an  Annual,  published  at 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  by  Luther  Tucker,  Esq.,  Editor 
of  the  CuUioator  and  Country  Gmtkman.  A 
part  of  the  title-page  states  that  the  work  con- 
tains brief  and  practical  suggestions  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  farmer  and  horticulturist,  and 
embellished  with  one  hundred  and  twenty  en- 
gravings,  induding  houses,  farm  buildings,  im- 
plemented domestic  animals,  fruite,  flowers,  Ac. 
This  book  is  one  of  convenience,  and  will  prove  of 
practical  utility  to  any  farmer.    Price  50  oente. 
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BEBBP  AVB  WOOL. 

The  annexed  table,  showing  the  number  of 
sheep  and  pounds  of  wool  prwJuced  in  eacb  of 
the  States  and  Territories  of  the  Union,  according 
to  the  Census  of  1850,  has  been  published  in 
many  of  the  papers.  We  have  added,  in  another 
column  at  the  right  hand,  the  average  yield  of  a 
sheep  in  each  State,  in  pounds  and  hundredths  : 

Um.  Wool.  Av. 

1,362,986  8,09 

1,106,476  2,88 

8,410,998  8,70 

.686,136  8,10 

129,692  2,92 

497,464  2,86 

10,070,801  3,91 

376.896  2,33 
4,481,670  2,46 

67,768  2,10 

480,226  2,69 

626  2,82 

2,860,766  2,18 

970,738  1,63 

487,223  1,76 

990,019  1,76 

23,247  0,09 

667,118  1,76 

669,619  1,83 

109.897  0,99 
181,874  1,46 
182,696  2,00 

1,384,378  1,68 

2,283,686  2,18 

10,111,288  2,66 

2,043,283  2,73 

2,610.287  2,32 

2,160,113  2,63 

1,616,860  2,28 

373.898  2,49 
263.963  1,03 

6,620  0,81 

86  1,06 

29,686  1,27 

9,222  2,82 

32,901  0,08 


States.  Sheep. 

Maine 440,943 

New  Hamp8fair«^ 884,666 

Yermoot 919,992 

Maaaachiuetts 188,661 

Bhodelsland 44,296 

ConnecUcut 174,181 

New  York 3^464,241 

New  Jersey 160,488 

Pennsylvania 1,822,367 

Delaware 27,603 

Maryland 177,902 

District  of  Columbia ....         160 

Virginia 1,811,004 

North  Carolina 696,249 

South  Carolina 281,764 

Georgia 660,436 

Florida 23,811 

Alabama 871,800 

Mississippi 804,029 

Louisiana 110,338 

Texas 90,098 

Arkansas 91,266 

Tennessee :  ...  811,687 

Kentucky 1,070,303 

Ohlo..% 8,987,086 

Michigan 746,436 

Indiana 1,122,493 

UUnois 894,048 

Missouri 766,809 

Iowa 149,960 

Wisconsin 124,892 

California 17,674 

MinnesoU  Territory 80 

Oregon  Territory 16,882 

Utah  Territory 3,262 

New  Mexico 371,271 


about  in  the  same  |MK)portion ;  for  the  rearing 
and  support  of  a  poor  sheep  is  as  costly  as  of  a 
;ood  one.  But  besides  this,  the  fleeces  are  much 
ner  than  the  average  of  the  whole  country,  and 
bring  a  higher  price  per  pound.  It  is  plain,  there- 
fore, why  the  Vermont  farmers  go  into  the  busi- 
ness so  much  more  generally  and  extensively 
than  those  of  any  other  State.  It  is  plain,  too, 
what  farmers  of  other  States  must  do,  if  they 
would  reap  the  same  profits  from  this  business. 
There  are  towns  in  New  Hampshire, where  sheep 
of  the  same  breeds  yield  the  same  profits ;  and  so 
in  some  other  States.  It  is  probable,  howoTcr, 
that  in  this  staple  the  Northern  States  will  always 
retain  some  aavantage  over  the  Southern,  and 
the  mountains  over  the  plains. — Traveller, 


21,671,306         62,417,287  2,42 


It  appears  that  the  average  is  higher,  by  six- 
tenths  of  a  pound,  in  Vermont,  than  in  any  oth- 
er State.  Massachusetts  comes  next,  and  then 
Maine.  These  are  the  only  States  where  it  ex- 
ceeds three  pounds.  In  New  Mexico  and  Cali- 
fornia,probably, the  sheep  are  raised  for  mutton  and 
poultry, and  few  of  them  are  sheared ;  for  thoush 
we  find  a  very  regular  diminution  in  the  weiglit 
of  fleeces  as  we  proceed  southward,  it  is  not 
credible  that  fleeces  actually  sheared  should  av 
erage  only  about  five  ounces  in  California,  and 
only  aboi^t  an  ounce  and  a  quarter  in  New  Mexi- 

CO. 

The  weight  of  fleeces  in  Vermont  is  not  owing 
wholly  to  the  latitude  or  tem{)erature ;  for  if  it 
were.  New  Ilampliire  and  Maine  ought  to  yield 
heavier  fleeces  still.  It  is  doubtless,  in  part,  caus- 
ed by  the  quality  of  the  pasturage,  air  and  water 
of  the  Green  Afountain  range ;  an  advantage  in 
which  Massachusetts  partakes.  Another,  and  a 
principle  cause  is,  the  superiority  of  the  breeds 
raised  there.  Almost  all  the  sheep  there  are  des- 
cended from  breeds  carefully  selected  from  the 
best  flocks  in  Spain  ;  and  it  has  been  lone  since 
ascertained  that,  with  decent  treatment,  they  do 
not  deteriorate  in  Vermont.  Not  improbably, 
most  parts  of  the  Alleghany  range  may  be  found 
nearly  or  quite  as  well  adapted  to  the  same  breeds. 

Tha  fleeces  in  Vermont  are  very  nearly  20  per 
cent,  heavier  than  those  in  uny  other  State,  and 
52  per  cent,  heavier  than  the  average  of  the  whole 
United  States.  The  profit  of  wool-growing,  com- 
pared with  lighter  fleeces  of  equal  fineness,  is 


F#r  th€  Nvm  Enghmd  TmHatr, 

A  KEDLET. 

Mr.  Editor: — ^I  do  not  oflen  tarn  aside  to 
notice  articles  by  correspondents  for  your  paper, 
believing  that  it  is  better,  in  most  oases,  to  let 
every  writer  have  his  "  say  "  in  his  own  way. 
But  in  looking  over  the  article  of  *'  A  Reader," 
in  the  Farmer  of  November  18th,  I  think  that 
some  **  ideas"  offered  on  the  **  articles,"  oit  some 
of  them,  need  a  little  explanation.  On  the  arti- 
cle of  <*Some  Wants  wanted  by  Farmers,"  he 
says,  *'  A  pretty  good  article  on  a  capital  subject. 
Want  of  means,  want  of  knowledge,  want  of  in- 
terest, love  of  basinesB  is  discussed.  To  raise  the 
<  means,'  a  mortgage  ia  suggested.  Mortgages— 
I  have  learned  by  experience  to  shudder  at  the 
mention  of  that  word.  How  they  sweep  the 
board  to  pay  the  ^  interest  annually,'  and  still 
han^  over  the  old  homestead  generation  afWr  gen- 
eration— a  smothering  *•  nigotmare  '  on  enter- 
prise, ambition  and  hope."  Now  what  I  said  in 
a  former  article  on  this  point,  in  substanoe,  was 
this.  *'  When  a  young  farmer  has  just  started 
on  a  new  place,  instead  of  laying  out  all  his  cap- 
ital in  land,  let  bim  save  part  <m  it  to  lay  out  in 
farm  buUdinss  and  other  improvements,  of  course 
owning  less  land,  aad  having  more  ready  money 
to  improve  What  he  has  sot.  But,  as  is  now  often 
the  case  in  New  England,  when  the  fanner  occu- 
pies the  lands  that  liis  father  did  before  him,  if 
ready  capital  is  wanted,  and  it  cannot  readily  be 
obtained,  put  a  mortgage  on  a  few  acres  of  land, 
and  raise  the  m<Miey  in  that  way.  For  it  is  better 
to  pay  interest  money  for  a  few  years,  than  to  go 
without  the  means  to  invest  in  farming  improve- 
ments," &c.  Of  course,  it  will  be  understood 
that  this  raising  money  by  ''  mortga^,"  is  only 
to  be  done  in  extreme  cases  of  necessity.  If  the 
farmer  has  a  surplus  of  land,  and  can  '^  sell  "  a 
few  acres,  then  oo  s^>,  by  all  means,  and  raise  the 
money  in  that  way.  But  then,  as  is  more  often 
the  case  with  poor  farms,  where  every  farmer 
wants  to  "  sell "  and  none  wish  to  buy,  the  case 
becomes  almost  a  ' '  despwate ' '  one .  Itien,  I  say , 
put  a  mortgage  on  a  few  acres  at  once,  (that  is 
if  the  farm  is  not  already  covered  with  mortgages 
for  old  debts,)  and  raise  the  means  for  future  im- 
provements. I  think  that  **  A  Reader  "  on  mort- 
gages makes  an  uncommon  great  '*  bugbear  "  out 
of  very  small  materials,  so,  in  reality,  no  one 
need  be  scared  by  it. 

I  have  both  seen  mortgagee,  lived  by  them, 
lived  with  them,  and  lived  under  them,  and  never 
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have  yet  had  a  torn  of  the  M  nightmare,"  and  do 
not  intend  to  hereafter.  Of  course,  every  farmer 
can  understand  the  diflerence  between  having 
ready  money  and  not  having  it ;  and  I  presume 
that  *<  A  Reader,"  with  the  rest  of  us,  would  un- 
derstand the  *'  diflerence  "  between  having  a  few 
acres  of  our  land  mortgaged  for  money  borrowed, 
instead  of  havine  a  mortgage  of  a  few  acres  in  our 
pockets ;  it  wouTd  make  all  the  "  difference  "  in 
the  world  with  me.  What  I  meant  to  show  by 
the  mortgage  plan  was,  that  where  the  farmer 
had  bought  a  worn-out  farm,  and  money  was 
wanted  and  could  not  be  obtained  readily  by  a 
**8ale"  alone,  the  mortgage  plan  must  he  re- 
sorted to.  The  farmer  must  see  that  he  cannot 
afford  to  let  his  land  lie  unimproved,  and  that 
money  should  be  had  ;  there  should  be  no  i/*  nor 
and  aoout  it ;  for  where  there  is  a  will  to  do  there 
can  be  a  way  provided.  If  this  be  the  case,  then 
I  am,  for  one,  ready  to  stand  and  abide  the  issue. 

"  Improving  soils  by  shade !  "  On  this  article 
**  A  Reader  '^  says :— «  On  this  theory,  cellar 
bottoms  ought  to  become  rich,  and  apple  tree 
roots  m  ^88  land  ought  to  grow  all  the  better 
for  enjojine  a  shaded  soil.  £uid  coyetei  for  four 
years  with  brush  two  feet  deep,  especially  such  as 
would  decay  in  half  that  time,  or  even  land  on 
which  flax  is  spread  merely  to  rot,  mieht  be  im- 
proved thereby  from  the  deposit  of  vegetable 
matter,  and  the  disengagement  of  ^ases  conse- 
quent upon  even  partial  decomposition,  without 
S'vine  any  credit  at  all  to  *  sluuie.'  Though  I 
ive  little  faith  that  shade  will  ever  be  lugeea  up 
.and  sold  at  <  fifty  (dollars  a  ton '  as  a  fertiBzer,^' 
Ac.  Very  well :  now  I  ask  **A  Reader,"  with 
the  readers  of  the  Fanner,  to  turn  to  the  weekly 
Farmer  of  Sept.  30,  or  the  monthly  Farmer  for 
November  2,  and  give  my  article  a  fair  readine 
on  *'  Shade,"  read  your  own  <'  comments,* ''and 
then  say  if  you  think  it  a  just  and  fair  <*  criti- 
dsm."  What  I  meant  to  show  was,  that  "waste 
lands"  oould  be  improved  in  the  shortest  manner 
by  growing  trees,  and  that  there  was  a  principle 
involved  by  growing  trees,  which  rendered  the 
soil  more  or  less  prodaetive.  Has  <'A  Reader' ' 
proved,  or  attempted  to  prove,  any  thing  to  the 
oontmy  1  He  has  simply  glided  over  it  by  say- 
ing, if  shade  improves  soiu,  then  **  cellar  bot- 
toms "  ouffht  to  mw  rich,  and  that  land  that 
was  covered  with  brush  two  feet  deep  for  three  or 
four  years,  mieht  be  improved  by  the  partial  do- 
oomposition  of  the  brush  and  the  retention  of 
gases,  giving  the  "shade  theory"  the  go  by, 
which  is  all  very  well. 

What  I  stated  in  my  article  on  "shade,"  Ac, 
was,  in  substance,  that  a  tnle  of  rails  or  boards, 
laying  upon  the  ground  for  a  year  or  two,  the 
soil  under  tbe  pile  would  be  greatly  impro^  by 
it.  I  do  not  stop  to  say  whether  this  is  done  by 
decomposition,  gases,  or  anti-gases ;  I  only  say 
that  such  is  the  fact,  as  everv  observing  farmer 
knows.  Has  "  A  Reader  "  offered,  or  proved  any 
thing  to  the  contrary  1  My  own  idea  is,  that  the 
greatest  amount  of  improvement  to  the  soil  under 
a  pile  of  brush,  boards,  or  rails,  comes  from  pro- 
tection to  the  soil  from  hot  suns  and  washing 
rains.  I  mav,  however,  be  all  wrong  in  this,  or 
I  again  may  be  right. 

A  word  or  two  more  and  I  am  done.  As  "A 
Reader  "  has  (he  does  not  see  fit  to'give  us  his 
name,)  taken  the  responsible  position  of  "  com^ 


mentator,"  we  suggest  that  he  would  give  enough 
I  of  any  article  commented  on,  to  enable  the  genend 
reader  to  understand  tbe  drift  of  the  argument  on 
both  sides  of  the  question.  In  the  second  place, 
I  would  give  my  own  ideas  in  a  plain,  straight- 
forward way,  but  never  mind  what  others  may 
say.  I  much  prefer  to  have  your  own  "  ideas," 
independent  of  other  people's,  on  this  point,  after 
having  made  them  stand  by  and  abide  the  issue. 
But  to  take  a  vnriter's  article,  pick  one  sentence 
here  and  ridicule  another  idea  there,  is  not  just 
the  fair  thing,  for  in  that  case  any  writer's  ideas 
might  be  made  to  appear  "  ridiculous,"  although 
there  may  be  no  such  intention  on  the  part  of  the 
critic.  Yours  truly,        L.  Dusand, 

Derby f  Ct.,  Nov,,  1854. 


CAHKBB  W0RH8. 


A  good  opportuniU  is  now  presented,  in  our 
immraiate  vicinity,  of'^removing  any  doubts  which 
may  still  be  entertained  as  to  the  habits  of  the 
canker  worm,  that  most  destructive  of  all  the  in- 
sects which  infest  our  orchards  and  shade  trees. 
The  manner  in  which  they  possess  themselves  of 
what  they  devour  with  such  voracious  certainty, 
and  the  eflicaoy  of  the  process  of  nreventing  their 
ravages  by  tarring  the  trunks  of  tne  trees,  may  be 
dearly  seen  in  some  of  the  orchards  in  Brookline, 
where  the  work  is  now  going  on.  Our  attention 
?ras  called,  a  few  mornings  ago,  to  a  scene  of  this 
kind,  which  almost  beggars  description.  The' 
ground  around  the  trunks  of  the  trees,  within  a 
circle  of  two  or  tlfree  feet  in  diameter,  was  literal- 
ly covered  with  the  insects  which  had  fallen  in  a 
vain  struggle  to  overcome  the  tarred  barrier  by 
which  the  trees  were  surrounded.  Millions  of  the 
spoilers  were  writhing  in  the  agonies  of  despair 
and  death.  The  mass  of  the  invading  army  were 
wingless  females,  who  can  onlv  ascend  by  creep- 
ing up  the  trunk.  Here  and  there  a  flying  male 
was  caujght  in  the  meshes  set  for  his  more  helpless 
companions.  The  trees  of  this  orchard,  and  in- 
deea  of  a  wide  belt  of  country  running  through 
Cambridge  and  Brookline,  including  many  noble 
elms  and  other  shade  trees,  were  last  summer  and 
the  summer  previous,  completely  stripped  of  their 
foliage  and  fruit  by  these  greedy  worms,  and  re- 
duced to  withered  shreds,  looking  as  if  they  had 
been  scorched  by  fire. 

These  destructive  insects  have  been  fully  de- 
scribed, and  the  remedies  against  their  ravaffee 
pointed  out  by  Prof.  Peck,  in  the  papers  of  the 
Massachusetts  A^^ricultural  Society,  and  by  Dr. 
Harris,  in  a  treatise  on  insects  injurious  to  v^e- 
tation,  published  by  order  of  our  Legislature. 
Our  farmers,  however,  either  from  faithlessness 
in  the  prescribed  remedies,  or  shrinking  from  the 
laborious  care  and  watchfulness  involved  in  tbe 
application  of  them,  have  hitherto  very  much  neg- 
lected what  they  must  now  be  satisfied  would  have 
been  a  wise  and  perhaps  wholly  effectual  precau- 
ion.  A  single  orohara  in  this  vicinity,  which  in- 
good  seasons  has  produced  from  a  thousand  to  fif- , 
teen  hundred  barrels  of  the  best  apples,  has  for 
two  or  three  years  past  been  reduced,  by  these 
merciless  marauders,  to  a  perfectly  barren  wilder- 
ness. 

The  canker-worms  complete  their  devastation 
about  the  middle  of  June,  when  they  descend  and 
burrow  in  the  earth  to  the  depth  of  from  three  to 
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six  inches,  and  undergo  their  transformation  into 
chrysalids.    It  has  bwn  generally  supposed  that 
they  oome  out  of  the  ground  only  in  the  spring ; 
but  it  is  now  known  that  they  begin  to  make  their 
appearance  in  the  autumn  ;  and  in  mild  winters 
they  continue  to  emerge  from  their  cells  during 
every  month  from  October  to  March.    The  occur- 
rence of  mild  weather  after  a  severe  frost,  like 
that  which  has  just  been  experienced,  stimulates 
some  of  them  to  burst  their  chrysalis  skins  and 
come  forth  to  commence  their  instinctiye  prepara- 
tions for  another  summer's  campaign.    They  come 
out  of  the  ground  chiefly  in  the  night.     The 
males,  it  is  said,  are  more  abundant  in  tne  spring 
The  sluggish  females  make  their  way  to    the 
nearest  tree,  followed  by  the  winged  and  active 
males,  who  flutter  about  and  accompany  them  in 
their  ascent,  during  which  the  insects  pair.    Soon 
afler  this  the  females  lay  their  eggs  upon  the 
branches  of  the  trees,  placinjj  them  pn  their  ends, 
close  together  in  rows,  forming  clusters  perhaps 
of  a  hundred  eggs,  which  is  the  number  usually 
laid  by  each  female.    Ihe  eggs  are  glued  to  each 
other  and  to  the  bark  by  a  sort  of  varnish,  which  is 
impervious  to  water.    Having  thus  provided  for  a 
succession  of  their  devastating  reign,  they  lan- 
guish and  die.    The  eggs  are  hatched  in  May, 
about  the  time  that  the  leaves  of  the  apple  tree 
begin  to  start  from  the  bud,  and  the  worms  gath- 
er upon  the  tender  leaves  and  live  and  grow  up- 
.on  the  growing  foliage.    They  leave  off  eating 
when  about  four  weeks  old,  by  which  time  they 
have  generally  made  clean  work  of  the  luxurious 
fealt  which  nature,,  through  the  fiirmer's  neglect, 
has  provided  for  them. 

The  methods  for  preventing  the  ravages  of  the 
canker-worm,  which  have  been  tried  and  found 
more  or  less  eflScaoious,  are :  to  apply  tar  or  oil 
around  the  body  of  the  tree,  either  directly  upon 
the  bark  or  over  a  belt  of  clay  piortar,  or  on  a 
strip  of  canvass  or  strong  paper  ;  to  nail  boards 
together  around  the  base  of  the  tree,  smearing 
them  out-side  with  tar :  to  place  circular  troughs 
of  tin  around  the  tree,  filled  with  tar  or  fish  oil, 
or  a  belt  of  cloth  smeared  vnth  melted  India  rub- 
ber, &c.  Either  of  these  remedies  is  attended 
with  considerable  trouble,  for  the  tar  or  whatever 
18  applied  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  insects, 
must  be  renewed  and  kept  fresh  as  long  as  they 
continue  to  rise.  Sprinklmg  the  trees  to  destroy 
the  worms  when  first  hatch^,  has  been  practised 
with  some  success ;  but  this  method  is  trouble- 
some, expensive,  and  uncertain.  It  has  also  been 
recommended  to  dig  around  the  trees  after  the 
worms  have  descended  to  the  ground,  and  remove 
the  soil.  But  the  application  of  tar  is  probably 
the  most  economical  and  efficacious  mode  of  wag- 
ing war  upon  this  annoying  enemy. — Traveller. 


whole  of  it,  such  was  the  state  of  cultivation  it 
was  in.  It  was  all  in  mowing  at  the  time,  ex- 
cept one-eightb  of  an  acre  that  I  sowed  oats  on, 
and  they  were  so  small  that  a  good  stout  grass- 
hopper could  eat  the  heads  off  by  standing  tiptoe. 
Circumstances  prevented  me  from  making  much 
improvement  on  it  until  1849  or  '50,  and  now  for 
the  result  of  the  past  dry  season  : 

3^  tons  hay,  at  $8  per.  ton 20,00 

12  bosbels  corn,  at  80  cents  per  buBh 9,60 

Com  Fodder, I^OO 

2  loads  pumpkins 1,00 

21  bush,  potatoes,  80e « ejso 

2  bush,  beans,  O^c ....»* a,00 

38  bush,  carrots,  aOc " 11,40 

82  bush,  turnips,  20c »* 6,40 

10 bush,  graft  apples,  ftOc  ...." 5,00 

Garden  sauce 6,00 

GrofPth  of  I4iO  standard  apple,  plum,  cherry  and 

pear  trees,  10c  each, 14,00 

Growth  250  nursery  trees,  2d  year,  6c  each 12!50 

"      1100      ♦»         *•      1st  year,  3c  each 38,00 

*'      1000  seedlhigs,  ic  each. 6,00 


Total. 


.188,20 


Perhaps  some  mav  think  it  isimposBible  to  have 
so  much  on  so  small  a  surface.  I  would  just  say 
that  my  beans  and  carrots  grew  amongst  the  nur- 
sery treef,  and  the  most  of  the  turnips  amonest 
the  potatoes.  On  one  smtdl  patch  I  raised  a 
good  crop  of  green  peas,  potatoes  and  turnips ; 
che  peas  were  planted  in  the  hills  with  the  pota- 
toes, and  the  turnips  set  both  ways  between  the 
hills,  getting  three  good  crops  on  the  same  land 
in  the  same  season,  and  neither  crop  appeared  to 
injure  the  other— at  least  they  all  did  well. 

Now  if  this  will  stimulate  any  other  two-acre 
farmer  to  do  the  like  out  of  nothing,  I  have  my 
reward.  Truly  yours,  h. 

Nov,  13, 1854. 


For  the  ITete  Enjfland  Fanner. 

A  TWO-ACBB  FABM. 

Mr.  Editor  :— The  article  recently  in  the  Far- 
•  nitfr,  giving  an  account  of  a  «' one  acre  farm," 
has  led  me  to  think  I  misht  possibly  make  a  state- 
ment of  fiicts  that  would  be  valuatJe,  and  I  for- 
ward the  same  to  you,  hoping  you  will  use  it  just 
as  it  deserves. 

Nine  years  ago  last  spring  I  came  into  pos- 
session of  a  two-acre  farm,  and  at  that  time  it 


WiNTKRiNo  Cabbaob  Plants. — Any  method 
simple  and  inexpensive,  for  preserving  of  autumn 
sown  cabbage  plants  through  the  winter,  is  a  val- 
uable consideration.  We  know  of  none  better 
adopted  for  the  great  bulk  of  people,  than  the 
following,  practiced  to  a  considerable  extent  by 
market  gardeners,  and  in  dry,  sandy  or  upland 
soil,  with  good  success. 

Towards  the  end  of  October,  prepare  some  rich 
well-dug  ground  ;  drew  some  deep  drills  eigh- 
teen inches  apart,  and  plant  the  cabbage  one  foot 
apart  in  these,  on  the  wany  side  of  the  drills,  so 
that  the  plants  may  have  all  the  benefit  of  the 
sun  in  the  fall  before  severe  frost,  and  in  early 
spring.  When  the  frost  sets  in  fairly,  place  some 
straw,  or  other  light  material  crossways  of  the 
rows,  which  will  efieotually  keep  the  sun's  rays 
oflf  during  winter,  which  is  the  great  point  to  be 
attended  to.  At  the  approach  of  spnng,  remove 
the  c<)vering,  and  as  the  plants  grow,  draw  a  lit- 
tle of  the  soil  to  their  stems. 

If  they  stand  the  winter  well,  they  will  be  in 
advance  of  those  planted  in  the  spring.  The 
strongest  of  the  plants  from  the  sowing  made  last 
month,  should  be  selected,  while  those  weaker  will 
do  to  winter  as  recommended  in  a  previous  paper. . 
— E.  S.,  in  Country  Gent. 


Deadening  Timber.— When  the  bark  slips  free- 
\j  in  June,  Julv  or  August,  it  is  the  best  time  to 
girdle  trecQ.    Cut  the  small  growth  three  feet 

above  the  ground  ;  the  roots  do  not  sprout,  and 

was  barely  possible  to  get  one  ton  of  hay  from  the!  the  stumps  ate  more  easily  removed. 
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GALE'S  STRAW  CUTTBR. 

The  improvemenU  in  agricultural  implemente 
— although  very  great  within  the  last  len  or  fif- 
teen year»— will  not  exclude  still  further  cbangee. 
Theinventive  genius  of  our  people  will  not  be 
idle,  80  long  as  the  agricultural  interest  demands 
more  help  from  the  inventor  and  the  mechanic. 
There  are  implements  still  wanted,  which  would 
not  onlj  save  avast  amount  of  human  toil,butpay 
thoosands  of  times  over,  in  the  saving  of  seeds, 
or  in  the  aggregate  of  crops. 

Among  the  recent  imprqvoments  on  a  valuable 
machine,  which  has  been  many  years  in  use.  is 
one  represented  in  the  cut  at  the  head  of  this  ar- 
ticle. In  order  to  test  its  capabilities,  we  have 
used  it  with  all  sorts  of  fodder  usually  found  in 
the  bam  of  the  farmer, — hay,  straw,  com  stalks 
and  the  butts  and  husks, — and  vnth  them  all  it 
performs  the  desired  work  with  great  rapidity 
and  ease  to  the  persen  using  it.  Combined  with 
these  good  qualities,  it  is  so  simple  in  its  arrange- 
ment and  construction  that  the  farmer  himself 
will  be  able  in  most  oases  to  repair  any  injury 
dther  by  accident  or  the  natural  wear  by  use. 


The  machine  is  for  sale  at  different  prices,  ac- 
cording to  size,  at  the  agricultural  warehouse  of 
NouRSS&Go.,  9  &,13  Commercial  Street,  Bos* 
ton. 

We  again  urge  upon,  our  friends,  those  who 
have  but  a  single  horse  or  cow  to  winter,  the 
economy  of  cutting  the  fodder  which  they  are 
to  consume.  Hay  is  worth  $22  to  $24  per  too 
in  the  cities,  and  from  $16  to  $20  in  the  country 
towns,  and  the  crop  may  be  made  vastly  more 
serviceable  by  being  cut. 

The  engraving,  and  the  following  description, 
will^ve  the  reader  a  pretty  good  idea  of  the 
construction  of  the  machine. 

On  the  12bh  day  of  September  last,  a  patent 
was  granted  to  Mr.  Warren  Gale,  late  of  Troy, 
New  York,  for  the  improvement  in  straw  cutters 
represented  in  the  annexed  engraving.  The 
nature  of  the  invention  relates  to  the  knife  (or 
knives)  of  the  cutting  cylinder,  so  that  it  shall 
cut  against  a  flange  (or  flanges)  on  the  opposite 
qylinder.  The  frame  of  the  machine  is  like  that  of 
common  straw  cutters ;  the  shaft  of  the  cutting 
cylinder  is  driven  by  a  crank  handle,  and  has  m 
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cog  wheel  on  it,  gearing  into  another  above,  giv- 
ing motion  to  the  cylinder  against  which  the 
knife  cuts  the  straw.  The  cutter  is  attached  to  a 
flange  by  setting  screws  passing  through  slots  to 
make  it  adjustable.  The  flange  projection  on  the 
upper  cylinder,  is  provided  wi£h  a  pece  of  raw 
hide,  against  which  the  knife  cuts,  so  as  to  pro- 
tect the  edge  of  the  latter.  Tho  raw-hide  (or 
piece  of  leather)  is  secured  to  the  flange  by  set 
screws,  and  it  can  be  adjusted,  or  forced  down  to- 
wards the  knife,  by  a  Screw  passing  down  through 
the  cylinder ;  a  slot  is  therefore  cut  in  the  raw-hide 
to  allow  the  fastening  screws  to  pass  through, while 
its  upper  end  is  pressed  by  the  top  screw.  The 
knife  in  this  machine  requires  only  to  be  adjusted 
to  cut  against  its  opposing  projection,  or  rotating 
table.  As  the  knife  and  the  projecting  piece  ro- 
tate, they  grasp  the  straw,  draw  it  forward,  and 
cut  it  through  by  a  pinoiqg  cut,  when  they  come 
opposite  one  another. 

F«r  the  ITew  EngUtnd  Fanur, 

A  JOITRHET,  CAHtS£-W0!BKB,  fte. 

In  the  month  of  August,  1854,  X  made  an  ex- 
cursion through  some  of  our  principal  cities  to 
see  some  friends,  as  well  as  Wishing  to  benefit  my 
health  b^  a  journey.    I  made  some  stay  at  New 
York,«njoving  the  finescenervinits  suburbs  more 
than  the  (un  of  the  city,  or  the  ofiiciousness  of  its 
greedy  cab-drivers.    Passing  from  N.  Y.,  i  went 
into  New  Jersey,  where  many  important  events  of 
the  Revolution  took  place.  New  Jersey  is  renowned 
for  her  unparalleled  sufferings  during  the  Revolu- 
tion, as  well  as  being  the  seat  of  battles  where 
Gen.  Washington  reeved  th»  desponding  hopes 
of  his  countrymen  by  capturing  a  part  of  the 
British  army  at  Trenton.    Riding  through  New 
Jersey  and  some  of  its  principal  cities,  reminded 
me  of  the  by-gone  days  of  Washinffton's  army, 
with  thdr  bleraing  feet,  capturing  the  Hessians. 
This  State  had  its  share  of  the  drought,  it  being 
At  its  height  at  the  time  I  passed  through  it, — veg- 
etation seemed  in  a  suffering  condition,  the  corn 
would  probably  Ml  short  of  a  full  crop.    I  have 
an  idea  that,  in  this  -State  and  Pennsylvania^  more 
com  could  be  raised  upon  the  acre  by  substituting 
a  variety  which  would  ear  neaier  to  the  ground  ; 
the  large  butt  end  of  the  stock  from  the  ground 
to  where  the  ear  forms,  some  four  or  more  feet, 
exhausts  the  land  to  little  profit.    Were  I  a  Penn- 
sylvanian,  I  would  select  some  large  eared  north- 
ern  corn  that  eared  nigher  the  ground,  the  Kins 
Philip  variety,  for  instance,  which  has  produced 
100  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  it  would  ripen  in 
season  on  their  rich  land  to  give  the  farmer  an 
opportunity  to  raise  a  second  crop,  on  the  same 
land,  of  turnips,  or  something  else  which  would 
erow  quick.     It  strikes  me  that  the  stock  and 
the  ear  of  the  Virginia  corn  are  entirely  out  of 
proportion  to  be  profitable.    I  have  no  doubt  that 
our  northern  com  looks  diminutive  to  a  Jersey 
or  Pennsylvania  farmer,  but  stiU  their  com  stocks 
which  make  such  a  eigantic  appearance  may 
mtiff  the  eye  more  tnan  enrich  the  raiser ;  a 
kind  of  com  which  would  produce  lareer  ears  in 
proportion  to  the  stocks  would  be  an  object  wor- 
thy of  oonsideration  and  trial. 


Passinff  the  Delaware  at  Trenton  into  Pennsyl- 
vania, all  the  way  to  Philadelphia,  nature  and 
art  seemed  tor  have  oombined  to  display  to  the 
traveller  a  view,  as  he  went  along,  of  one  of  the 
lands(»pe  sceneries  which  would  convert  melan- 
choly into  enthusiasm.  The  little  groves,  gar- 
dens, and  shade  trees,  at  that  season,  during  the 
hottest  of  our  summer  weather,  appeared  like 
the  elynan  fields  of  the  poets ;  no  aspect  could 
be  better  suited  to  the  weather ;  they  appeared 
as  though  they  had  been  swept  and  garnished. 
Copes'  garden,  with  its  five  hundred  varieties  of 
the  cactus,  attracted  numerous  visitors,  many  of 
them  going  away  in  wonder  at  the  ingenuity,  ex- 
pense of  money  and  labor  bestowed  upon  it,  for 
the  gratification  of  fancy  and  to  please  the  eye. 
If  New  England  fiirmers  had  set  out  shade  trees 
twenty  years  aco  to  ornament  their  door  yards, 
side-wafka,  and  streets,  their  property  at  the 
present  day  would  be  estimated  at  nearly  double 
Its  present  value.  It  is  surprising  to  see  the  in- 
fluence such  ornamental  and  refreshing  shade 
trees  have  ujK)n  the  man  of  property  and  refined 
taste,  who  wishes  to  purchase  a  farm,  or  country 
residence.  It  is  never  too  late  to  do  eood,  and  if 
farmers  would  now  go  into  the  work  of  setting 
out  omamental  shade  trees  as  in  the  suburbs  or 
Philaddphia,  or  in  some  narts  of  our  own  Sta.te, 
in  a  short  time  they  would  realise  ten  dollars  or 
more  for  every  day's  work. 

In  the  neighborhood,  and  to  what  extent  from 
Phihidelphia  I  was  not  informed,  a  worm,  in  its 
ravages  resembling  the  canker-worm,  infested  and 
denized  the  trees  in  the  groves,  and  the  omamen- 
tal trees  in  the  streets  much  in  the  same  manner 
that  the  canker-worms  did  here  in  May  and  June, 
1853.  They  commenced  their  depredations  in 
August,  and  continued  their  ravages  to  the  7th 
September,  when  I  left,  and  how  much  longer  I 
have  not  been  informed.  But,  after  all,  there  is 
no  place  without  its  disadvantages,  though  there 
may  be,  without  advantages.  This  Eden  about 
Philaddphia  lacks  the  fruit  trees  and  frait,  the 
uncultivated  hills  covered  with  forests,  the  good 
cold  water,  and  perhaps  the  exhilerant  air,  which 
we  have  about  Boston.  Their  land  is  too  rich 
and  valuable  to  appronriate  to  forests  near  the 
city,  and  therefore  tney  are  destitute  of  that 
raae,  enchanting  wildness,  which  is  so  pleasing 
to  a  lover  of  natural  sceneiy.  Excess  of  the 
beautiful  is  cloyins  after  a  while,  and  even  shrub 
oaks  are  pleasing  for  variety's  sake.  On  my  re- 
tum  to  Boston,  the  contrast  was  striking ;  it 
seemed  like  a  <*oity  on  a  hill,"  the  buildings  and 
streets,  how  airy  and  clean,  and  every  man  in 
the  streets  apparently  a  gentleman. 

Silas  Brown. 
Wilmington^  November,  1854. 


To  Prevent  Smut  in  Wheat. — Our  neighbor  of 
the  Cal\fomia  Farmer  wy%  he  received  the  recipe 
below  from  a  practical  farmer  who  had  used  it  for 
several  years,  and  always  found  it  effectual. 

RECEIPT  ror  SAVING  WHEAT  FROM  SMUT. 

Take  one  pound  of  blue  stone,  dissolve  it  in  wa- 
iter, and  spnnkle  it  over  four  bushels  of  wheat 
the  day  before  you  sow  it. 

I  never  knew  it  to  fiiil. 

OSCAB  P.  V.  Kallenbach. 
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lOMDOH  VBGBTABI.E  MABKETB. 

We  have  reeeiTed  from  our  attentiTe  oorres- 
pondent  at  liyerpool,  a  copy  of  ihe^London  Joiir^ 
nal^  in  which  we  find  the  following  table,  giring 
an  account  of  the  kinds  and  quantities  of  yegeta- 
Ues  sold  at  seveval  of  the  markets  of  that  oity. 
The  article  was  prepared  for  the  Morning  Chron- 
icle, and  We  presume  gives  the  amount  sold  for  a 
year,  although  it  is  not  so  stated  in  the  returns. 

OoTf  ST  QAMon  UABKiTt  all  of  houe  pcodaoe : 

Apples— 360,000  bushels. 

Peara>'280,000  do. 

Chewlca    00,000  do. 

flams- 290.000  half-sieyet,  or  dS,000  bushels ;  thre«  half. 
stores  go  to  a  bushel. 

GooMberrifls~140.000  bushels. 

Currants— Red,  70,000  stores  \  vhlte,  8800  ;  black,  46,000,  or 
1T8,900  half'Siflves  ;  bolng  the  prodooe  of  1,069,300  bush^  as 
S  bushes  on  an  average  fill  a  sieve. 

8trawbenie»-W.000  half^eres,  or  688,000  pottles ;  11  pot- 
ttos  go  to  a  luttf-sieTe. 

Baspberries— 30,000  sieves,  or  22,600  bushels. 

Walouts— 90,000  baskets,  each  H  bushels,  or  26,000  bushels. 

Cabbages— 16,000  loads,  160  to  900  dosen  each,  or  88,600,000 
oabbages. 

Turnips — ^10,009  loads,  160  dozen  each,  or  18,800,000  turnips. 

Carrots— 5,000  loads,  200  doaen  each,  or  12,000,000  carrots. 


Onions— 6,000  bushels. 

Gooseberries — 12,000  bushels. 

Currants— 5,000  bushels. 

Cherries— 12,000  bushels. 

Plums — 8,000  bushels. 

Apple8^^-85,000  bushels. 

Pears— 20,000  bushels. 

BtrawbeiTies— 460  bushels. 

Watercresses — 46,800  hampers,  or  58,600  C7i. 

There  are  also  60,000  flower  roots  sold  in  a  year. 


Broooli— 4neluding  cauliflowers— 1000  loads,  160  doaen  each, 
or  1,800,000  heads. 
Peas— 186^000  sacks.    A  sack  i^^ro  bushels. 
Beans— 50,000  do. 
Celery— 1,500,000  rolls  of  12  each,  or  18,000,000  heads  of 


Asparagus— 400,000  bnndtos  of  160  eadi,  or  80,600,000  bads. 
BDdive— 160,000  scores. 
Prench  Beans— 140,000  bushels. 
Potatoes— 83,000  tons. 

Wateraresses— 819060  bampan  or  96,S2ft  oirt.,  each  hamper 
being  U  cwfc. 

BoBOUGB  Mabkst.    In  all  the  returns  "  cauliflowers  "  are  in- 
cluded under  the  head  "  brocoll." 
Cabbages— 8000  loads,  200  doaen  to  a  load,  or  10,200:000  cab- 

Toraipa— 2000  loads,  of  200  doaen  each,  or  4,800.000  turnips. 
Brocoli— 1676  loads,  of  200  dosen  each,  or  3,782,400  heads  of 
broooli. 
Canrota— 442  toads,  800  doaen  eaeh,  or  1^71,200  carnto. 
Potatoes— 36,000  tons. 
Peas— 25,000  sacks. 
Bea&aM-l0,00e  sacks. 
Curraats— 30,000  bushels. 
Cherrie»-46,('00  buahels. 
Strawberries— 10,000  bushels. 
Gooseberriea— 85|00O  stores. 
Apptes— 26,000  busheU. 
Pters— 10,000  bushels. 

SprrALFiKLos  Habket,'  all  home  grown : 
Potatoes— 65,000  tons. 
PM»-^000  sacks. 


Cabbages— 5000  loads,  200  doaen  to  a  load,  or  12,000,000  cab- 

Tonipa— 20Ge  toads,  900  doaen  to  a  load,  or  4,800,000  bumlp». 

Canroto- 1000  loads,  200  dosen  to  a  load,  or  2,400,000  carroU. 

Brocoli— 1200  loads,  200  doaen  to  a  load,  or  2,830,200  bushels. 

Ch«rtea^l6,000  bushels. 

Apptos— 960,000  bushels. 

Peart— 83,000  bushels. 

Plums— 45,000  bushels. 

CtooaAerriea— 01,600  busheto. 

Currants— 45,000  bushels. 

Strawberries— 12,000  busheto. 

Baspberrlea— 2500  bushels. 

It  to  a  eurtoos  toct  connected  with  thto  market,  that  whatever 
produce  Is  sent  to  it  firom  Infield,  in  Middlesex,  to  sul^cct  to 
neither  turnpike  nor  market  tolls  ;  an  exemption  granted  to 
Bnfleld,  because,  during  the  Plague,  in  1666,  vegetables  and  firult 
vevB  sent  almoat  axclusivelj  Arom  thence— of  course  at  the  risk 
of  the  lives  of  all  who  ventured  into  the  pest-stricken  city. 

PAaBIXGTOa   Sl&RKCt  : 

Potatoes— 14,000  tons. 

Peas— 7,000  sacks. 

Beans— 1900  sacks. 

Prench  Beans  and  Scarlet  Bunnera— 3,000  bushels.  ^ 

Cabbages— 3600  loads  of  200  dosen  iacb,  or  8,400,000  cab- 


-1800  loads,  or  6,320,000  heads. 
Turnips  and  Oarroto— 700  loadS|  averaging  50  dozens  a  load, 
r  504,000  turnips  and  carroU.        • 


AOBICULTUEE  IN  KORTH  CAEOLnTA. 

We  hate  before  us  an  address  delivered  bj  the 
Hon.  Kenneth  Ratner,  of  Hertford,  before  the 
North  Carolina  State  Agricultural  Society,  in  Oc- 
tober last.  Mr.  Rayner  was  for  several  years  a 
member  of  Congress  from  that  State,  and  was  an 
aotive  poUtieian.  We  are  glad  to  fitad  that  he 
has  tamed  his  attention  to  the  development  of  the 
agricultural  resources  of  the  "Old  North  State," 
and  hope  that  through  the  influence  of  the  State 
Society,  thousands  of  the  acres  of  sand  and  pine 
barrens  within  her  borders  may  be  brought  into  a 
state  of  beauty  and  fertility.  Below  are  extracts 
from  the  Address,  all  we  have  room  for  at  pres* 
ent. 

EPPECTB  OF  SCIKNTirrC  DEVELOPMENT. 

It  is  our  good  fortune  to  live  in  ao  age  of  won- 
derful invention,  of  startling  sciontific  develop- 
ment. It  is  emphatically  the'  a|^e  of  rapid  pro- 
greesive  improvement.  The  striking,  peculiarity 
of  the  knowledge  of  the  age  is  its  direction  and 
application  to  useful  and  practical  ends ;  in  min- 
istering to  the  necessities,  tho  comforts  and  luxu- 
ries of  man.  In  fact  it  is  the  demand  ior  that 
species  of  knowledge,  that  is  whetting  invention > 
stimulating  in^uity,  and  taxing  intellect  for  its 
mightiest  achievements.  Geology,  mineralogy , 
chenustry,  botany,  zoology,  and  natural  philoso- 
phy, are  not  now  cultivated,  as  the  mere  avoca- 
tions of  intellectual  research,  or  to  satisfy  the 
pbil066pher's  abstract-  thirst  for  koowledge ;  but 
as  the  instruments  by  which  man  is  to  subdue  the 
material  world  to  his  control,  and  apply  the  im- 
mutable laws  of  nature  to  the  satisfying  his 
wants.  A  minute  knowledge  and  classification  of 
primeval  rocks,  from  the  disintegration  of  which 
the  soil  is  composed — tho  deductions  arrived  at 
from  an  acquaintanoe  with  the  various  strata  and 
fossil  deposites  of  the.  crust  of  tho  oarth — an  ex- 
amination of  the  constituent  elements  of  all  ma- 
terial nature,  their  relations,  affinities  and  repul- 
sions for  each  other-*an  acquaintance  with  tho 
structure  and  v^table  pliysiolo^y  of  plants  and 
trees  and  flowers ;  and  the  principle  of  their 
growth,  decay  and  reproduction — an  understand- 
ing of  the  peculiarities,  habits  and  capacities  of 
animals,  whether  of  the  higher  type  or  of  crawl- 
ing insects— the  study  of  those  laws  of  motion, 
and  physical  fbrpes,  oy  which  Infinite  wisdom 
governs  the  boundless  universe — all  these  branches 
of  knowledge  are  pursued  with  a  vigor  and  tenac- 
ity unknown  to  tne  votary  of  ancient  learning, 
and  to  answer  the  purposes  of  practical  utility. 
They  are  made  to  serve  the  purposes,  and  direot 
the  course  of  the  miner  in  his  search  forminerol 
treasures  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  ;  and  in  ran- 
sacking the  coal-fields  which  nature  has  laid  aside 
in  her  great  store-house  for  the  use  of  maft,  after 
the  forests  have  fallen  before  a  redundant  popu- 
lation.   Theyafibrd  data  by  which  the  phyeiiaaa 
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ifl  enabled  to  minister  to  human  suffering :  by 
which  the  manufacturer  imparts  the  tints  of 
beauty  to  hiq  fiibrxcs ;  by  which  the  cutler  tempers 
the  edge  of  the  implements  of  labor.  They  direct 
the  engineer  as  he  drives  his  car  careering  over 
the  knd— or  propels  his  ship  against  wind  and 
current. 


IKFLUENCB  OP  RAILROADS  ON  AGRICULTURB. 

^   One  of  the  most  striking  manifestations  of  the 
industrial  enterprise  of  the  age  is  in  the  struggle 
man  is  now  engaged  in,  with  the  obstacles  pre- 
sented by  nature— in  opening  channels  of  commu- 
nication, in  laying  down  the  pathways  of  trade 
and  commerce,  in  pioneering  the  way  for  the  iron 
rail  and  steam-enmne.    The  vast  stores  of  the  In- 
cas  of  Peru  dwindle  into  insignificance  compared 
with  the  hundreds  of  millions  that  have  been  ex- 
pended in  these  monuments  of  human  industry  in 
the  United  States,  in  EngLind  in  France ;  and 
their  march  is  onward  towards  the    steppes  of 
Asia.    In  their  construction  man  has  achieved 
victories  over  the  elements,  of  which  Archimedes 
never  dreamt.    It  was  the  boast  of  Napoleon,  that 
whilst  Hannibal  had  scaled  the    Alps  he  had 
tamed  them— but  the  engineer  has  done  more 
than  either  of  these  great  conquerors ;  he  has 
tunnelled  them,  not  for  the  march  of  desoUting 
annies,  but  for  the  transit  of  the  products  of  the 
pursuits  of  peace— for  the  conveyance  of  the  trav- 
eUer  in  oomforc  and  safe^  beneath  the  roaring 
avalanche  above  his  head.    And  what  are  raif 
roads,  but  the  veins  and  arteries,  through  wtich 
the  products  of  agriculture,  either  in  their  crude 
state,  or  as  fashioned  in  the  workshop,  circulate, 
in  seeking  the  market  of  commerce  ?  Whilst  rail- 
roads are  dependent  upon  the  products  of  agricul- 
ture, yet  the  two  are  inseparaoly  identified  in  in- 
terest.   They  act  and  react  on  each  other.    It  is 
upon  the  productions  of  £ihe  field  and  the  work- 
shop that  the  railroad  must  rely  for  the  materials 
of  freight,  the  very  means  of  subsistence— but 
then  again,  the  construction  of  the  railroad,  by 
the  benefits  conferred,  in  contiguity  to  market, 
cheapening  the  cost  of  transportation,  increased 
convenience  in  procuring  the  comforts  and  luxu- 
ries of  life,  affords  a  stimulus  to  the  land-owner, 
to  improve  his  land  to  its  highest  capability  of 
production  ;  and  as  the  products  of  the  landf  are 
increased,  the  railroad  finds  Increased  employ- 
ment, and  enhanced  profits. 


CHAVQE  OF  FOOB. 

There  appears  to  be,  in  all  animals,  a  propen- 
sity frequently  to  ohange  their  food,  the  periodi- 
cal indulgence  of  which,  within  reasonable  limits, 
is  highly  conducive  not  only  to  the  gratification 
of  the  appetite,  but  to  the  promotion  of  health. 
In  our  own  species,  this  propensity  is  strikingly 
displayed,  and  the  necessity  for  its  gratification  is 
incontestably  demonstrated  by  th.*  fact  that  indi- 
viduals confined  for  any  considerable  length  of 
time  to  the  same  diet,  are  much  more  liable  to 
disease  and  loss  of  health,  than  those  who  indulge 
in  a  variety.  This  is  evinced  by  the  extreme  prev- 
alence .of  those  fatal  maladies  attending  long  voy- 
ages, where  the  seamen  are  necessarily  restricted 
ior  months  to  the  same  rations.    Dogs,  cats,  and 


other  domesticated  animals,  confined  for  an  an- 
undue  period  to  one  sort  of  food,  though  it  be  of 
a  character  naturally  adapted  to  their  wants, 
have  been  known  to  sicken  and  die.  The  only  ex- 
ception to  this  rule,  perhaps,  is  found  in  those 
anomalous  cases  where  the  food  b  of  the  simplest 
and  most  humble  kinds ;  as,  for  instance,  the  po- 
tatoes of  the  Irish,  and  the  no  less  simple  aliment 
of  the  people  under  the  tropics. 

A  consideration  of  this  fact  is  of  the  greatest 
consideration  to  farmers,  who,  though  frequently 
guided  in  the  treatment  of  their  domestic  animaLs 
by  the  most  benevolent  sympathies,  are  yet  liable 
to  err,  and  commit  involuntary  mistakes  on  na- 
ture, purely  through  a  misconception  of  the  ne- 
cessities imposed  by  an  irreversible  natural  law. 
In  feeding  cattle  of  all  kinds,  it  will  be  found  that 
a  variety  of  food  is  always  better  than  an  unva- 
ried course.  The  same  article  falls,  by  repetition, 
upon  the  palate,  and  a  dislike  is  engendered  for 
food,  which,  though  nutritive  and  sapid  enough 
in  itself,  when  craved  by  the  appetite,  long  and 
compulsory  habituatioR  deprived  of  all  its  natural 
attractions,  and  invests  with  attributes  that  cause 
it  to  be  contemplated,  even  in  hunger,  with  loath- 
ing and  disgust. 

FRENCH  OABDEH  IMPLEHENTS-^ 
STONE-LABOR. 

I  l^ometimes  wonder  that  anything  grows  in 
France,  the  tools  used  in  gardening  ana  in  agri- 
culture are  so  uncouth  and  unhandy.  The  hoe, 
an  instrument  of  constant  use,  has  a  handle  but 
two  feet  long,  so  that  the  hoer  is  obliged  to  bend 
into  the  very  earth,  in  order  to  reach  the  object 
of  his  care. '  He  thus  has  his  back  continually 
horizontal — a  position  as  laborious  and  painful 
as  it  is  degrading,  for  it  gives  to  a  man  the  ap- 
a  beast  of  the  field,  crawling  on  aU 


pearance  of  a  I , ^ 

fours.  The  French  spade  is  even  worse.  The 
handle  is  straight,  like  the  American  hoe ;  it  is 
not  furnished  with  a  hand-piece- at  the  end,  which 
at  home  is  thought  to  increase  its  efficiency  two- 
fold. This  tool  is  a  monstrous  misapplication  of 
strength  to  labor,  and,  as  might  be  supposed,  per- 
forms very  small  days'  work.  In  fact,  the  spade 
and  the  shovel  are  both  one,  whereas  they  oueht 
to  be  as  distinct  as  poker  and  tongs.  The  rake, 
an  ornamental  instrument  at  best,  is  furnished 
with  nails  in  the  place  of  teeth  ;  but  as  it  is  often 
double,  being  a  rake  on  both  sides,  it  is  a  tolera- 
blv  vigorous  utensil.  The  watering-pot,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  a  superior  article.  It  is  constructed 
on  mechanical  principles.  The  two  handles — the 
oarrving  and  the  watering  handles — form  but  one 
handle,  passing  along  the  top  to  the  side.  The 
^rdener  thus  slides  LiM  hand  from  the  one  posi- 
tion to  the  other,  and  may  hold  a  watering-pot 
in  each.  The  wheelbarrow  is  an  ill-built  affair, 
and  usually  creaks.  The  mortar  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  stone  walls  is  the  best  in  the  world. 
In  two  hours  it  is  harder  than  the  stones  it  oe- 
ihents,  and  never,  at  any  aee,  does  it  crumble  to 
pieces.  It  is  expensive,  and  even  the  wealthiest 
^  propietors  resort  to  the  following  expedient  to  di- 
i'minish  their  oonsum|}tion  of  it.    At  every  twenty 
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feet  of  the  wall  to  be  built,  a  fragment  of  it — say 
a  portion  two  feet  wide — ^id  maae  with  mortar, 
the  rest  is  cemented  with  mud — the  commonest 
mud,  made  upon  the  spot,  with  any  earth  that 
happens  to  be  at  hand.  The  whole  wall  is  then 
fao9d  with  mortar,  thus  assumine  a  similar  ap- 
pearance in  its  whole  length.  The  result  is  a 
wall  that  will  last  for  centuries,  there  being  no 
frosts  powerful  enough  to  upheave  or  disjoint  it. 
I  said  the  mortar  was  stronger  than  the  stone. 
No  one  who  has  ever  seen  French  building-stone, 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Paris,  can  form  even  a  re- 
mote idea  of  what  it^is.  The  masons  snip  it, 
shape  it,  edge  it,  as  if  each  lump  were  a  pine-ap- 

Ele  cheese.  I  have  seen  the  adze  penetrate  a 
lock  as  it  would  have  nenetrated  a  ripe  waters 
melon.  This  (quality,  which  adds  to  the  facility 
with  which  it  is  adapted,  is  in  no  way  disadvan- 
tageous. The  stone  will  bear  any  weight,  and 
never  splits  or  chips  of  its  own  accord.  VVith 
time  its  color  changes  from  a  rich  cream  color  to 
a  dingy  brown,  but  a  scrape  every  five  years  re- 
stores it.  Its  softness  is  in  fact  as  ereat  an  ad- 
vantage as  malleability  is  to  a  metal ;  for  while 
it  is  as  eosily  fashioned  as  cheese,  it  is  as  durable 
asCTanite. 

I  told  yon  that  I  once  hired  an  old  woman  to 
weed  a  gravel  path  and  strawberry  bed.  I  am 
happy  to  state  that  this  venerable  creature  is  now 
well  provided  for.  She  and  her  sood  man  are 
engaged  as  husbandmen  upon  a  ncighbering  farm. 
Thev  work  twelve  hours  a  day,  steadily,  and  she 
wrfoma  the  same  labors,  and  quite  as  much  la- 
bor as  he.  She  digs,  weeds,  pmnts,  * 'snatches" 
potatoes,  trains  grape-vines,  mounts  dravs,  as- 
,  cends  ladders,  gets  into  trenches,  sinks  wells,  like 
the  veriest  ntale  of  them  all.  I  sat  the  other  day 
npon  a  hay-cock  of  her  making.  She  is  richlv 
bronied,  and  her  limbs — which  she  exposes  with 
an  ao'icultural  freedom — are  gnarled  and  knotted 
to  a  degree  quite  unusual  with  the  sex.  The  two 
are  boarded  and  lodged  by  their  employer,  and 
the  wages  thev  get  are  proportionately  reduced. 
Still,  the  smallness  of  the  figure  will  astonish  you 
as  it  did  me.  They  earn,  together,  $180  a  year 
— being  thirty  cents  a  day  for  him,  and  nineteen 
oents  a  day  tor  her.  The?  lay  by  $100  a  year, 
and  when  they  are  too  old  to  work,  will  be  able 
to  keep  them  out  of  the  poor-house  and  avoid  the 
hospital,  even  though  saddled  with  sickness  in  ad- 
dition to  poverty. — iV.  Y,  Times. 


PREPARE  FOR  WINTER. 

Winter  is  at  hand,  with  its  storms  of  sleet  and, 
snow,  and  all  necessary  preparations  for  the  com- 
fort and  thrift  of  his  stock  should  be  made  by  the 
farmer.  These  duties  wiU  now  nearly  monopo- 
lize his  attention.  Every  season  has  for  him  its 
appropriate  and  varying  work,  and  that  of  winter 
bnngs  him  often  amon^  his  domestic  animals,  as 
their  sustenance  and  shelter  is  mostly  provided  by 
his  care  and  labcv.  On  these  subjects  we  offer  a 
few  su^estions. 

Oonsiaerations  of  economy  as  well  as  humanity 
should  induce  attention  to  the  protection  and 
shelter  of  domestic  animals  in  inclement  weather. 
Leas  food  is  required  to  sustain  in  thriving  condi- 
tion an  animal  kept  in  a  comfortable  stable, 
than  one  not  thus  sheltered.  The  vital  heat  must 
be  kept  to  a  certain  point — about  100^ — and 


this  is  done  by  the  food  consumed,  which  serves 
as  fuel  to  sustain  that  temperature.  A  sheltered 
position  tends  to  keep  up  the  animal  heat,  while 
exposure  decreases  it,  or  rather  makSs  more  food 
or  fuel  requisite  to  support  it.  An  equable  tem- 
perature is  also  more  nealthy  than  one  continu- 
ally changing.    No  animal,  however  hardy  it 


may  rapidly 

evaporate,  but  every  drop  of  water  thus  passing 
off,  takes  with  it  a  portion  of  vital  heat  as  it  rises. 

Comfortable  stables  and  sheds  for  horses,  cat- 
tle and  sheep — ^not  neglecting  the  pigs  and  poul- 
try—are a  part  of  the  essential  requisites  of  a 
good  farm.  Still  they  may  not  always  be  con- 
venieptly  provided,  and  in  such  cases,  one  should 
do  his  best  to  prepare  a  substitute.  Sheds  may 
be  built  of  poles,  rails  or  boards,  and  straw, 
which  will  shelter  sheep  and  cattle  almost  as 
well  as  more  costly  structures — though  of  course 
not  as  convenientlv.  When  built  of  rails,  the  walls 
should  be  made  double  and  filled  in  with  straw, 
which  may  be  also  used  as  a  thatch  ;  or  evergreen 
boughs  answer  well  this  purpose. 

It  is  poor  policy  to  pmch  stock  in  the  early 
part  of  winter.  Let  them  be  kept  in  good  heart, 
if  it  can  be  done,  from  first  to  last,  and  if  they 
must  be  put  on  short  allowance,  let  it  be  at  the 
dose  of  the  season.  To  make  the  best  of  the 
fodder,  a  straw-oatter  in  the  barn  is  a  prime  ne- 
cessity. Com  stalks  cut  fine  are  eagerly  con- 
sumed by  cattle ;  and  clover,  and  all  coarse  hay 
goes  much  farther  when  cut,  and  even  the  best 
of  ha^  is  increased  in  value  by  this  preparation. 
If  min  of  any  kind  is  fed,  it  should  be  ground 
and  mixed  with  out  straw,  first  moistened  with 
water.  It  will  be  better  digested,  and  conse- 
quently less  will  be  required.  Apples  and  roots 
are  of  as  much  value  as  food  for  all  kinds  of  farm 
stock. 

Much  may  be  done  towards  increasing  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  the  manure  heaps.  The 
stables  should  he  kept  well  littered,  for  the  com- 
fort and  health  of  their  occupants,  and  the  pig- 
pen be  supplied  with  the  raw  material  for  the 
^oung  porkers  to  manufacture.  Muck,  leaves 
from  the  woods,  coarse  hay  and  such  absorbent 
materials  will  add  much  to  the  value  of  this  «e»- 
sential  to  productive  farmine** — ^manure.  Enough 
of  these  or  of  straw  should  be  mixed  with  the 
horse  dung  to  prevent  its  hfiatSng,  and  to  take  up 
the  liquid  portion  of  the  same.  No  farmer  who 
studies  true  economy,  will  suffer  any  fertilizer  to 
go  to  waste  which  his  reasonable  care  can  save. 

Water  as  well  as  food*  is  necessary.  This 
should  be  brought  into  the  yard,  if  it  may  be,  so 
that  every  animal  may  have  the  supply  his  wants 
demand.  It  is  an  excellent  plan  to  have  proper 
cisterns  constructed  to  take  the  water  ft'om  the 
bam  roof,  where  sprines  are  not  available,  and 
in  this  way  a  full  supply  of  the  best  water  may 
by  secured. —  Wool  Chrower, 

New  Food  for  Sheep. — ^Whilst  I  was  at  Gene- 
va, I  observed  every  one  collecting  carefully  the 
fruit  of  the  horse-chestnut,  and  on  inquiry  I 
learnt  that  the  butchers  and  holders  of  mzing- 
stoek  boueht  it  rtedilyat  a  certain  jpnce  per 
bushel.  I  Inquired  of  my  butcher,  and  he  told 
me  it  was  given  to  those  sheep  in  particular  that 
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were  fattening.  The  howeoheenuta  were  well 
oraehed  ;  something  in  the  way,  so  I  understood, 
that  apples  are,  previous  to  dder  being  made. 
They  are  crushed  or  cut  up  in  a  machine  kept 
Bolely  in  Switzerland  for  that  purpose ;  then 
about  two  pounds'  weight  is  given  to  each  sheep 
morning  and  evening.  It  must  be  portioned  out 
to  sheep,  as  too  much  would  disagree  with  them, 
being  of  a  very  heating  nature.  The  butcher 
told  me  that  it  gave  an  excellent  rich  flavor  to  the 
meat.  The  Genev.i  mutton  is  noted  for  being  as 
highly  flavored  as  any  in  England  or  Wales.— J5 
2>.,  in  Agricultural  Gazette. 


WIHTEB  UANAOEKtENT  OF  SHEEP. 
In  wet  weather  it  is  of  great  advantage  to  be 
able  to  fodder  under  shelter.  I  have  abandoned 
the  practice  of  sailing  my  hay,  except  when  com- 
pelled, by  stress  of  weather,  to  house  it  before  it 
IB  thoroughly  cured.  My  sheep  are  salted  about 
once  a  week  the  year  round,  and  instead  of  giving 
them  tar,  as  recommended  by  some  persons,  I  oo- 
oasionally  gtrew  the  yard  with  pine  boughs,  of 
which  they  are  fond. 

I  regard  the  fall  management  of  lambs  one  of 
the  most  important  branches  of  sheep  husbandry. 
Having  paid  for  my  experience  on  this  point  as 
well  as  that  of  winter  shelter,  I  can  speak  with 
confidence.  They  should  be  separated  from  their 
dams  about  the  first  of  September,  and  with  a  few 
old  she^,  that  require  nursing,  turned  to  the  beet 
pasture.  Care  should  be  taken  that  they  are  not 
stinted  till  removed  to  winter  quarters,  wh«i  they 
should  have  a  small  allowance  of  grain  or  oil-meal 
in  addition  to  a  plentiful  supply  of  good  hay. 
As  soon  as  the  pasture  begins  to  fail,  the  ration  of 
grain  should  be  supplied.  By  neglecting  to  pro- 
vide suitable  pasture  for  a  lot  of  upwante  of  100 
very  superior  lambs  one  season,  I  lost  the  greater 
part  of  them  the  ensuing  winter.  My  utmost  ef- 
fort, after  I  discovered  the  error,  were  of  no 
avail.  I  gave  them  a  comfortable  shed,  plenty  of 
litter,  good  hay,  a  regular  allowance  of  meal,  and 
free  aocess  to  water ;  but  they  never  recovered, 
and  the  greater  part  died  before  spring. 

My  bucks  and  ewes  are  put  together  about  the 
first  of  December.  The  flock  which  I  kesp  at  my 
home  bam,  under  my  own  eye,  and  from  which  I 
raise  bucks  for  the  supply  of  my  own,  and  many 
of  my  neighbors'  flock,  is  managed  in  this  way. 
The  ewes,  m  lots  of  2(Tto  35,  aro  ^ced  in  separate 
pens,  and  a  select  buck  is  turned  into  each  pen, 
where  they  are  kept  together  15  or  20  days. 
The  ewes  in  each  pen  are  marked  with  a  letter  i^ 
tar  and  lampblack,  to  indicate  what  buck  they 
were  served  hy.  At  shearing  time,  the  best  buck 
Iambs  are  selected,  and  receive  a  mark  to  denote 
their  origin. 

In  my  judgment,  water  is  as  essential  to  sheep 
as  it  is  to  any  other  animal.  They  will  go  through 
the  winter  on  snow  instead  of  water,  and  so  would 
a  man  or  horse,  if  compelled  by  necessity  to  do 
80  ;  but  either  would  prefer  to  have  it  thawed  be- 
fore using  it,  rather  than  perform  that  office  in 
his  bowels. 

When  my  sheep  run  in  large  flocks  without 
shelter,  they  were  occasionally  afiected  with  the 
scab,  but  since  I  have  provided  comfortable  sheds 
for  them,  they  have  been  troubled  with  no  serious 

disease.    This  climate  is  well  suited  to  sheep. 

E.  KiRBT,  Jef,  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  MorrelVs  Shepherd. 


For  the  Ifew  England  Farmer. 

TALK  ABOUT  OUASO. 

BY  HXNRT  r.   FBSNCH. 

At  the  annual  meeting  fiar  the  election  of  offi- 
cers of  the  Rockingham  Fa;r,  last  week,  part  of 
the  day  was  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  use  of 
Guano  and  Super-phosphate  of  Lime.  Many 
farmers  in  this  county  have  made  experiments  with 
both  in  various  ways,  and  1  have  been  intending, 
if  that  leisure  time,  of  which  we  sometimes  fond- 
ly dream,  ever  should  arrive,to  collect  the  experi- 
ence of  our  farmers  and  publish  it  for  the  good 
of  the  community.  Enough  facts  might  be 
brought  together  from  what  has  been  done  with 
these  fertilizers  in  this  county  alone,  to  afibrd 
pretty  satisfactory  means  of  conclusion  as  to  the 
advantages  of  their  use.  Before  proceeding  fiur- 
ther,  it  may  as  well  be  suggested,  that  I  shaU  not 
undOTtake  just  now  to  be  very  decided  in  the  ex- 
pression of  any  opinion  on  the  subject,  for  fear 
I  may  not  agree  with  the  principal  editor.  One 
gentleman,  who  did  not  seem  to  have  a  realising 
sense  of  the  Protean  character  of  editors,  said  in 
our  meeting,  that  he  heard  Professor  Brown  say 
at  the  State  Fair  in  New  Hampshire,  that  be  had 
no  doubt  that  the  guano  used  in  Mass.,  the  past 
season,  had  done  the  farmers  much  more  hurt 
than  good. 

This  statement  was  jeceived  4nth  manifest  sur- 
prise, and  inquiries  were  at  once  made  as  to  what 
sort  of  a  Professor  this  could  be.  Some  one 
Buggeeted  that  it  must  be  Professor  Brown,  of 
Dartmouth  College.  «'No,"  said  our  friend,  "it 
was  the  gentleman  who  delivered  the  address  at 
the  State  Fair."  The  Editor  of  the  N'.  E.  Far- 
mer,'' added  another.  "The  Lieutenant  Govern- 
or elect,  who  delivered  our  annual  address  last 
year,"  remarked  a  third,  and  then  foUowod  the 
usual  shout  of  laughter,  which  puts  every  body 
in  good  humor,  when  the  subject  of  Massachusetts 
politics  is  named,  since  the  last  election.  Now, 
it  may  readily  be  conceived,  that  a  man  may  be 
a  Know  Nothing  in  politics,  and  yet  know  sorne- 
thing  in  agricultural  affairs!  Possibly,  it  may 
be  true,  tliat  guano  has  injured  crops  in  some 
localities,  more  than  it  has  benefited  them.* 

If  so,  it  must  be,  because  it  was  improperly 
applied.  The  man  who  put  half  a  pint  of  salt  in 
each  hill  for  potatoes,  concluded  that  salt,  as  a 
fertilizer,  is  a  humbug,  and  a  farmer  who  should 
give  his  colt  a  peck  of  corn  at  once,  would  prob- 
ably infer  from  that  single  experiment,  that  corn 
is  poison  to  colts.  Every  one  who  has  used  gua- 
no, has  doubtless  been  informed  that  it  is  so  pow- 


What  we  said  at  the  meeUog  at  Keene.waa,  that  great 
loBBei  had  occurred  in  liaasachoietU  the  present  year  in  the 
use  of  guano,  but  not  that  thoee  losses  were  greater  In  the  ag- 
gregate than  the  benefits  derived  from  its  use,— tor  of  that  we 
had  no  means  of  judging ;  and  this  ioss,  we  represented  as  sprlnif- 
Ing  from  the  want  of  a  proper  knowledge  of  its  appUcatlwa  to 
the  various  soils  and  cropa.  ri^v^ww  w 
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erfal,  that  oorn  and  even  potatoes  wUl  refuBe  to 
T^tate,  if  the  seed  be  plaoed  in  oontaet  with  it. 
Many  persona  destroyed  their  seed  last  season,  by 
placing  it  oyer  gnano,  imperfectly  coTered.  If 
yon  converse  with  these  persons,  you  will  find 
most  of  them  will  declare,  they  did  cover  the 
goano  an  inch  or  two  deep,  at  least,  before  drop- 
ping the  seed,  and  if  you  parsne  the  investiga- 
tion further,  you  will,in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  as- 
certain that  the  covering  was  done  with  the  foot, 
and  not  with  a  hoe.  It  is  true,  that  it  makes  no 
particular  diffwence  how  the  earth  is  pat  upon 
the  goano,  provided  it  be  thoroughly  done ;  but 
where  we  see  men  go  into  the  field  and  actually 
cover  an  acre  of  corn  or  potatoes  with  a  cowhide 
boot,  instead  of  a  good  polished  steel  hoe,  we 
shall  continne  to  look  upon  the  kicking  process 
with  suspicion.  With  the  help  of  my  boy  Wil- 
lie, of  ten  years  old,  I  applied  guano  to  about  an 
acre  of  com,  at  the  rate  of  one  ounce  to  the 
hill,  and  covered  it  about  an  inch  and  a  half 
deep,  with  a  hoe,  with  my  own  hands,  and  not 
one  single  hill  was  injured,  and  the  whole  was 
much  benefited,  while  close  by,  on  similar  land, 
part  of  a  neighbor's  cornfield  to  which  guano 
had  been  applied,  looked  as  one  might  imagine 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah  to  appear,  after  the  first 
shower  of  fire  and  brimstone.  One-half  the  piece 
was  nearly  destroyed,  while  the  other  grew  very 
handsomely.  I  inquired  the  reason  of  the  differ- 
ence, and  was  informed  that  the  first  half  was 
carefully  covered  with  a  hoe,  and  the  other  with 
the  foot. 

For  one,  I  am  not  3ret  prepared  to  admit  that 
goano  is  not  to  be  used  to  advantage,  by  our 
farmers  in  New  England. 

That  it  will  supercede  the  use  of  other  fertil- 
iaers»  no  sensible  farmer  will  pretend,  and  no  one 
should  neglect  to  use  all  the  means  which  Nature 
has  put  within  his  eonti-ol  to  increase  the  quan- 
tity of  manure  on  his  farm.  But,  after  we  have 
carefully  saved  everything  from  the  stable  and 
bam  and  vaults  and  sinks  and  swamps  and  woods, 
we  often  have  not  enough,  and  sometimes  may 
purchase  with  profit.  Everybody  knows  some- 
thing of  the  labor  and  expense  of  hauling  and 
composting  stable  manure,  and  the  time  necessa- 
rily consumed  in  these  operations.  If  we  con- 
sider, that  when  we  have  loaded  a  ton  of  man- 
ore  in  our  bam  cellar,  and  hauled  it  out  vnth 
four  oxen,  and  perhaps  laid  it  in  a  large  pile, 
and  afterwards  reloaded  it,  and  dropped  it  in 
small  heaps,  and  once  more  handled  it  all  over 
in  spreading,  if  we  consider  that  of  the  whole 
ton,  all  but  four  hundred  pounds  is  water,  just 
such  as  we  are  deluged  with  every  spring,  it  does 
not  seem  unreasonable  that  farmers  should  look 
carefully  for  some  more  concentrated  form  of  fer- 
tilizers. My  intention  now  is,  to  say  enough  to 
keep  the  subject  in  mind,  as  still  an  open  one, 


Ant.  while  we  have  not  yet  experience  enough  in 
the  use  of  goano,  to  satisfy  us  how  it  may  be 
used  to  the  best  advaiEitage,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  is  a  powerful  stimulant  and  fertil- 
iser, when  properly  applied. 

The  great  question  yet  remains  open,  whether 
at  the  present  prices  of  guano,  and  of  crops,  it 
can  be  profitably  purchased. 

I  will  now  give  a  statement  made  by  Mr.  Ru- 
fus  Sanborn,  of  Hampton  Falls,  at  the  meeting 
before  named,  as  I  pencilled  it  down,  when  he 
gave  it.  It  may  be  remarked,  by  the  way,  that 
the  Hampton  FkUs  Farmers'  Club,  of  which  Mr. 
Sanbom  is  a  member,  has  been  conducting  a 
course  of  experiments,  with  the  various  fertilizers, 
which  may  be  of  great  service,  if  we  can  prooore 
them  for  poblicatioa. 

Mr.  Sanborn's  first  experiment  vras  with  pota- 
toes. He  planted  them  on  dry  land,  on  which  he 
had  applied  dxteen  loads  of  manure  and  plowed 
it  in.  He  pot  one  hundred  pounds  of  Peruvian 
guano  into  the  bills,  on  half  an  acre,  leanng  the 
rest  with  no  manure  except  what  was  plowed  in. 
He  dug  the  potatoes  in  July,  and  sold  them 'at 
an  average  price  of  one  dollar  fifty  cents  a  bush- 
el. He  got  just  twenty-five  per  cent,  more  po- 
tatoes where  the  guano  was  applied,  and  they 
of  better  size. 

His  crop  vras  one  hundred  bushels  to  the  acre. 
The  value  of  the  guano  and  labor  of  applying  it 
was  three  dollars,  and  the  gain  by  its  use  about 
twelve  and  a  half  bushels  of  potatoes  which  sold 
for  $18,75.  On  another  piece  of  similar  land, 
he  applied  swamp  mud  in  the  hill,  to  the  whole, 
and  to  a  part  Peruvian  guano  at  the  rate  of  100 
pounds  to  the  acre,  which  increased  the  crop  one 
bushel  in  ten.  The  crop  was  understood  to  be  a 
later  crop  than  the  first,  and  to  have  been  200 
bushels  to  the  acre,  so  that  the  100  lbs.  of  guano 
worth  three  dollars,  gave  twenty  bushels  of  po- 
tatoes worth  about  sixteen  dollars. 

Mr.  Sanbom  applied  100  lbs.  to  three-quarters 
of  an  acre,  and  plowed  it  in  for  Rye,  leaving  a 
part  of  the  piece  with  no  guano.  It  was  cut  by 
his  men  in  his  absence,  and  not  kept  separate. 
The  whole  crop  vras  twenty  bushels  to  the  acre, 
which  he  called  a  small  crop.  His  opinion  is, 
that  there  was  fully  double  the  quantity  of  straw, 
and  nearly  ^double  the  quantity  of  grain  on  the 
(lart  where  the  guano  was  applied.  He  applied 
200  lbs.  to  an  acre  for  Barley,  and  increased  his 
crop  one- third  by  the  means,  as  compared  with  a 
part  of  the  field  not  guanoed. 

The  part  on  which  the  guano  was  used,  gave 
a  crop  of  fifty  bushels  to  the  aero,  so  that  he  got 
about  twelve  and  a  half  bushels  of  barley,  worth 
as  many  dollars,  for  about  five  dollars  worth  of 
guano,  to  say  nothing  of  the  increase  of  straw. 

The  barley  was  raised  last  year,  and  the  land 
laid  to  grass.    He  says'  there  was  this  year,  no 
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peroeptible  difference  in  the  crop  of  graas  where 
the  guano  was  used,  and  where  it  was  not. 

Mr.  Sanborn  said  that  he  made  the  common 
blunder  last  year  of  an  oyer  dose  of  guano  on  his 
com.  He  applied  five  hundred  pounds  to  an 
acre  in  the  hill,  and  burnt  up  his  crop  so  that  he 
lost  half  of  it.  This  year,  by  no  means  discour- 
aged, he  repeated  his  experiment  with  com.  He 
plowed  his  land  with  a.Michigan  plow,  sowed  on 
200  lbs.  of  Peruvian  guano  to  the  acre,  plowed 
it  again  lightly,  say  six  inches  deep,  put  100  lbs. 
in  the  hill,  and  200  lbs.  more  round  the  hills,  be- 
fore the  second  hoeing,  and  gathered  ninety-eight 
bushels  of  shelled  corn  to  the  acre,  as  measured 
by  Ids  neighbors,  and  received  the  first  premium 
of  our  County  Society,  for  his  crop.  He  has  no 
means  of  knowing  how  much  the  crop  was  in- 
creased by  the  guano,  but  stated  that  he  had  no 
doubt  it  added  to  it  very  much. 

The  foregoing  is,  perhaps,  as  much  guano  as  is 
profitable  for  our  readers,  at  one  dose.  There  is 
a  good  deal  going  on  in  the  Granite  State,  in  the 
way  of  agricultural  investigations,  and  nowhere 
more  than  in  Hampton  Falls.  Mr.  Sanborn, 
whose  statements  are  given  above,  is  a  reliable 
man,  who  labors  with  his  own  hands,  and  whose 
object  is  to  make  his  farming  profitable.  The  tes- 
timony of  one  such  man  who  practices,  is  worth 
that  of  two  mere  professors  of  agriculture.  As 
soon  as  the  facts  can  be  collected,  I  hope  to  lay 
before  the  public  further  experiments, .  both  in 
the  use  of  guano,  andof  super-phosphate  of  lime, 
and  I  pray  you  not  to  declare  the  polls  closed  on 
these  subjects,  till  the  vote  of  Rockingham  Coun 
ty  is  received.  h.  f.  p. 

Exeter,  ZV.  H.,  Nov,  20,  1854. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

AUTUMK  FLOWIJRG. 

Mr.  Editor  : — I  am  surprised  at  the  remarks 
of  our  friend,  H.  S.  Pkrrin,  of  Orfordville,  N.  H., 
in  relation  to  fall  plowing.  It  appears  to  me  that 
no  farmer,  however  inexperienced  in  cultivating 
the  soil  of  New  England,  can  fail  to  see  that  fall 
or  autumn  nlowing  is  a  benefit  to  the  soil.  In  the 
first  place,  Mr.  P.  thinks  that  one-fiflh  of  the 
manure  applied  is  lost ;  this  I  conceive  to  be  an 
error  in  which  many  persons  indulge,  but  I  can- 
not for  my  life  see  how  the  fertilizing  qualities  of 
the  manure  can  escape  by  the  simple  proqess  of 
taming  under  what  remains  upon  the  surfacer, 
after  the  crops  are  harvested.  I  find  that  lands 
plowed  in  the  fall  is  not  so  *  liable  to  drought  a§ 
those  plowed  in  the  spripg.  Fall  plowing  also 
serves  to  destroy  those  insects  which  aeposit  their 
eggs  in  the  ground,  and  in  the  spring  rise  up  by 
thousands  and  destroy  the  crops.  If  Mr.  P.  wiU 
take  two  acres  of  land,  side  by  Side,  plow  one  in 
the  fall  and  the  other  in  the  spring,  equally  man- 
ure both,  I  think  ho  will  find  the  result  to  be  in 
favor  of  fall  plowiing.  a.  k.  p.  w. 

Quincy,  Nov,  20,  1854. 


MAHURIHG. 

It  is  a  beautifully  wise  and  sublimely  grand 
provision  of  Providence,  that  the  decomposition 
and  decay  of  all  matter,  both  animal  and  vegeta- 
ble, is  so  closely  connected  with  reproduction, 
thus  forming  a  continual  transmigration  of  mat- 
ter, and  verifying  practically  that  great  truth  in 
philosophy,  that  not  a  particle  of  matter  can  be 
lost,  although  it  exists  at  different  times  in  differ- 
ent forms.  This  transformation  is  going  on  con- 
stantly before  our  eyes,  in  the  growth  and  decay 
of  vegetables,  trees,  &c. ;  as,  for  instance,  the 
plant  that  is  growing  luxuriantly  in  genial  sum- 
mer, imbibing  nutriment  from  deoomposins  ma- 
terials, will  itself,  in  return,  mature,  die,  decay, 
decompose,  and  its  elements  contribute  to  the 
growth  of  successive  vegetation  in  its  vicinity. 

These  truths  involve  principles  no  less  impor- 
tant or  advantageous  to  the  farmer  than  the  mor- 
alist and  the  philosopher,  as  it  comprehends  man- 
uring in  all  its  variety ;  the  only  object  of  ma- 
nuring being  to  furnish  nourishment  to  the  grow- 
ing plant,  and  whatever  undergoes  decomposition, 
whether  animal,  vegetable,  or  mineral,  does  that. 
Every  farmer  should  be  aware  of  the  fact,  that 
carbonic  acid  gas  is  actually  necessary  to  the 
health  and  growth  of  vegetation,  and  that  what- 
ever furnishes  this  gas  should  be  applied  as  ma- 
nure as  far  as  practicable.  With  uiis  view  of 
manures,  I  make  it  an  object,  when  preparing 
new  ground  for  cultivation,  not  to  draw  off  any 
rotten  or  decaved  wood  that  can  be  plowed  in, 
but  rather  to  draw  it  on  land  where  there  is  none, 
believing  it  to  be  as  good  manure  as  any  other, 
although  its  effects  may  not  be  seen  immediately. 
Every  one  who  has  cultivated  a  farm,  must  have 
observed  that  grain, — Indian  corn  in  particular 
— will  grow  much  larger  than  usual  near  an  old 
fence  or  a  rotten  stump,  or  log,  if  there  are  any 
in  the  field.  Now,  it  is  evident'  that  it  is  not 
owing  to  superior  cultivation,  that  such  is  the 
case ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  land  is  seldom  plowed 
as  good  close  to  a  fence,  or  around  a  stump  or  a 
log,  as  other  places ;  and  we  are  left  to  the  con- 
elusion  that  it  is  the  nourishment  they  impart 
that  produces  such  effects ;  and  when  we  have 
arrived  at  such  a  conclusion,  we  cannot  fail  to  see 
how  much  better  it  would  be  to  apply  such  things 
as  fallen  leaves,  rotten  wood,  and  all  other  sub- 
stances that  emit  carbonic  acid  gas  during  de- 
(»y,  OS  manure,  than  to  leave  them  to  waste  their 
richness  in  an  uncultivated  place. 

Vkntilation  op  Stables. — We  have  sometimes 
speculated  as  to  which  stable  is  modt  inimical  to 
the  health  and  comfort  of  horses,  the  one  with 
an  inch  between  each  plank  in  the  floor,  a  hole 
in  the  door,  a  clapboard  off  one  side  and  a  broken 
window  in  the  other  with  a  leaky  roof,  or  a 
small,  tightly  built  one  without  any  means  of 
ventilation.  Unfortunately  there  are  too  many 
of  each  class  in  all  sections  of  the  country.  But 
the  number  is,  we  trust,  yearly  getting  less.  See 
to  it,  however,  you  who  have  had  energy  enough 
to  build  a  neat,  good,  substantial  barn,  that  from 
lack  of  judicious  ventilation  vour  horses  are  not 
as  much  injured  in  eyes  and  funzs  fron  the  lack 
of  good  air  and  the  constant  exhalation  of  nox- 
ious vapors,  as  thev  would  bo  in  other  respects  in 
the  tumble-down  bam  of  your  neighbor  Shut- 
^Rural  New  Yorker, 
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Tot  tk$  New  England  Farmer, 

MORE  ABOUT  OUANO. 
Mk.  Brown  :^ — I  have  perused  with  mueh  in- 
terest your  paper  of  this  date,  (Dec.  2,  1854,) 
and  pitfticuhirly  the  talk  of  brother  F.  about 
guano.  This  is  just  the  talk  for  farmers.  Plain 
facts  brought  forward  in  this  familiar  manner, 
will  be  read  and  remembered,  when  a  formal 
essav  will  be  passed  without  notice.  I  was  par- 
ticulairly  struck  by  the  fine  crop  of  com  grown 
bv  farmer  Sanborn,  of  Hampton  Falls— 98  bush- 
eu  of  com,  actually  shelled  aud  measured,  as  the 
product  of  one  acre,  is  what  does  not  oitea  hap- 
pen on  the  farms  of  New  England.  I  have  heard 
of  lareer  crops,  PlymoiUk  measure ;  but  when  in- 
ouired  into,  there  is  found  some  exceptions  about 
the  measure.  I  have  seen  many  fine  crops  of 
com,  but  never  one  that  yielded  better  than  this 
Hampton  crop.  How  much  of  this  is  to  be  cred- 
ited to  the  three  times  plowing  the  field,  how  much 
to  the  manure  spread  upon  t&  land,  and  how  much 
to  the  guano,  it  may  not  be  easy  to  distinguish. 


I  am  glad  to  know  that  any  of  our  farmers 
can  give  a  favorable  account  of  the  use  oi  guano. 
So  far  as  I  have  witnessed  its  use  the  present 
season,  eseept  where  it  was  applied  to  gross  land 
in  the  early  part  of  the  season,  but  litUe  b^efit 
has  accrued  from  it.  As  at  present  advised,  I 
should  prefer  ashes  at  ninepence  a  bushel,  to 
guano  at  $50  per  ton,  for  the  growing  of  grass ; 
and  I  should  prefer  ten  cords  of  good  stable  ma- 
nure to  a  ton  of  guano  for  the  growing  of  car- 
rots, turnips  or  onions.  1  cannot  learn  that  our 
growers  or  onions  have  experienced  any  benefit 
whatever  from  the  application  of  ^ano  to  their 
onion  fields.  My  late  worthy  friend,  Dr.  N., 
thought,  two  ;^eara  ago,  that  it  improved  his 
crop ;  but  it  will  be  remembered  that  be  applied 
ashes  to  the  same  land — therefore  ho  could  not 
be  certain  which  medicine  wrought  the  cure.  I 
would  not  discourage  the  use  of  guano,  but  I  am 
by  no  means  satisfied  that  it  will  be  found  worth 
using. 

Danvers,  Dec.  2, 1854. 

p. 


THE  HURBUT  APPLE. 


Medial;  flattish-conical;  pale  yel- 
low, mostly  covered  with  red,  with 
bright  6tripes  in  the  sun ;  stem  medial 
length,  slender,  in  a  rather  broad, 
deep  cavity,  always  covered  with  rus- 
set, often  extending  on  the  base ;  calyx 
small,  closed,  in  a  shallow  basin ;  flesh 
yellowish  white,  fine  texture,  rather 
tender,  remarkably  crisp,  juicy,  oi  a 
mild,  sprightly,  atomatic  flavor.  Nov. 
and  Dec.  We  find  this  as  great  and 
stout  a  grower,  in  the  nursery,  as  the 
Baldwin.  Great  bearer.  The  origi- 
nal tree  is  still  flourishing  on  the  farm 


of  Gen.  Leonard  Uurlbnt,  Winchester,  Gt.  It 
bore  40  bushels  one  year,  and  20  the  next.  One 
of  the  finest  of  the  season,  for  the  dessert  and 
kitchen.  , 

Mammoth  Oxen. — ^There  is  now  on  exhibition 
near  the  Fitchburg  Depot,  Boston,  a  pair  of 
Oxen  said  to  weigh  ninety  hundred  pounds  f  One 
of  them  girts  twelve  feet  and  one  inch,  and  is 
eighteen  feet  in  length,  from  the  tip  of  the  nose 
to  the  end  of  the  tail,  and  is  six  feet  and  four 
inches  high!  They  were  raised  by  Mr.  William 
Pabdock,  of  Hooeick,  Renesellaer  county,  New 
York,  and  worked  and  fattened  by  Mr.  John 
LxB,  of  Washington  county,  same  State.  They 
are  bright  and  active,  and  well  worth  looking  at, 
and  the  ninepence  which  it  costs  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  do  so. 


For  the,tfew  England  Farmer. 

AMAOHIVICElfT  PAINTIHO. 

Many  of  your  readers  are  doubtless  aware  that 
many  years  ago  Gongress  selected  an  artist  to 
paint  apicture  for  the  vacant  panel  in  the  rotun- 
da at  Washington.  William  H.  Powell,  was  the 
almost  unanimous  choice.  After  five  years  of 
labor,  the  picture  is  completed.  The  subject  of 
the  painting  is,  "  De  Soto  discovering  the  MissiS' 
sippi.^^  A  few  words  of  historr  will  render  the 
description  more  intelligible.  De  Soto  was  Gov- 
emorofGuba.  In  April,  1539,  he  set  out  in 
company  with  several  Hundred  men,  on  an  explo- 
ration through  Florida  to  the  Mississippi  Riyer. 
He  had  been  an  officer  under  Pizarro  in  Fern,  and 
perhaps  expected  to  find  gold  among  the  Indians. 

**  The  picture  represents  the  discovery  as  taking 
place  at  the  last  of  the  Ghlckasaw  Blufis  below 
Natchez.  De  Soto,  after  months  of  laborioue 
travel,  has  just  arrived  on  the  banks  of  the  migh  ty 
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riyer.  which  is  here  spread  oat  in  all  its  beauty 
and  grandeur,  and  his  delight  at  the  discoverr  of 
the  loDg-sought-for  obiect,  is  well  delineated  in 
his  features  and  attitude  by  the  artist.  His  army 
consisted  of  three  hundred  mounted  men,  and  a 
considerable  amount  of  infantry.  They  were  well 
equipped,  as  all  Spanish  armies  at  that  period 
were.  De  Soto's  imagination  had  been  inflamed 
by  the  descriptions  of  the  river  which  he  had 
heard  from  the  savages  of  the  forest  whom  he  had 
encountered  ;  and  he  pressed  on  by  means  of  In- 
dian guides,  overcoming  many  obstacles  that 
would  have  deterred  a  less  daring  spirtt.  The 
forests  were  to  be  hewn  down  for  ms  cannon  and 
cavalry,  and  the  Indians  had  to  be  fought  at  ev- 
ery step.  Besides,  he  was  in  a  foreign  country,  a 
vast  wudernees,  of  what  extent  he  knew  not,  and, 
as  he  had  already  ascertained,  surrounded  by 
many  dangers. 

The  picture  may  be  divided  into  four  groups, 
The  principals  grou^j  represents  De  Soto,  mounted 
on  «  magnificent  white  norse  at  the  head  of  his 
suite  of  officers,  servants  aud  standard-bearers, 
and  followed  by  his  cavalry,  which  grow  indis- 
tinct in  the  shades  of  the  forest  in  the  distance 
The  principal  feature  in  this  group,  of  course,  is 
the  commander-in-chief.  Proudly  erect  upon  his 
noble  steed,  the  white  plumes  of  his  office  as  Gov- 
emor  of  Cuba  shading  his  brow  ;  blazing  with 
the  splendid  armor  of  a  Spanish  noble  of  the  six- 
teenth century .;  the  yellow  banneret  of  Spain, 
and  the  two  heskded  eagle  of  Austria  waving  their 
rich  folds  aver  his  head,  he  seems  conscious  of  the 
dignity  of  his  great  miarion,  which  is  to  take 
possession  of  this  inland  sea  and  fertile  country 
in  the  name  «f  Euro^n  civilization. 

The  second  grou|)  m  advance  of  De  Soto,  and 
immediatdy  on  the  bank  of  the  river  is  a  group 
of  native  Indians,  into  whose  camp  he  has  just 
arrived.  The  third  group  is  formed  of  some  mis- 
sionaries and  soldiers  belonging  to  the  army, 
,who  are  planting  a  cross  as  a  memento  to  mark 

/the  spot,  while  the  fourth  group  is  composed  of  a 

.  comj^ny  of  men  who  are  preparing  to  fire  a  can- 
non 4n  commemoration  of  the  event. 

The  ^oup  of  savages  is  composed  of  the  chief 
and  his  two  tall  sons,  who  are  coming  forward  to 
offer  to  the  white  man,  the  first  they  iiad  ever 
seen,  the  pipe  of  peaise.  Tho  old  chief  stands 
nearly  bent  double  between  his  two  sons,  and 
holds  out  the  pipe  with  an  expression  in  bis  coun- 
tenance of  mineled  fear  and  astonishment.  One 
of  the  sons  looks  at  the  gay  plumage,  sin^ulap 
costamM  and  numerous  appliances  of  war  of  the 
new  comeiTS  with  evident  admiration ;  while  the 
other  has  drawn  himself  proudly  up,  with  an  ex- 
pression of  disdain  and  daring  in  his  countenance 
which  clearly  proves  what  would  bo  his  solution 
of  the  difficulty,  if  he  had  the  power.  In  front 
of  the  chief  several  naked  squaws,  are  seen  kneel- 
ing offering  presents  of  game  and  corn  to  their 
oonquerers,  hoping  thus  to  conciliate  their  favor. 
Whilst  the  Ladians  are  presenting  their  peace 

.  offerings,  and  endeavoring  to  gain  the  attention  and 
good  will  of  their  yisitors,  De  Soto  deigns  not  to 

.  cast  a  glance  at  the  group  in  front  of  him,  but 
with  his  eyes  directed  over  their  heads  to  the 
ffrandeur  of  the  scene  -  that  is  spread  out  before 
him,  to  the  majestic  river,  dotted  with  islands, 

.  and  to  the  fkr  sweep  of  country  that  extends  be- 
yond, one  can  imagine  he  sees  in  the  glowing 


countenance  and  the  sparkling  eye,  the  mind  of 
the  discoverer  carried  forward  to  the  realization 
of  that  future  greatness  in  population  and  civili- 
sation which  is  now  no  longer  a  matter  of  imagin- 
ation. The  contemplative,  serious  delight  of  the 
chief  is  well  contrasted  by  the  waving  of  hats  and 
the  lauehinff  shouts  of  delight  of  his  followers." 
Mr.  PowSl  reoeives  from  Government  $10,000, 
for  this  splendid  picture,  and  so  arduous  has  been 
the  work  that  this  turn  has  proved  inadequate. 
He  is  permitted  to  exhibit  the  painting  for  his 
personal  benefit  for  a  limited  season. 

W.  D.   B. 

EXTRACTS  AKD  REPLIES. 

C0NCR1ETE  BUILDINGS. 

Mr.  Editor  : — I  saw  an  article  in  your  paper 
for  the  building  of  houses  with  lime  and  gravel. 
I  wish  you  would  just  eive  me  through  your  pa- 
per the  manner  in  which  they  do  it,  cost,  &c.,  as 
nish  as  you  can  ascertain.  If  you  will  do  so,  you 
will  confer  a  favor  on  A  Subscribes. 

Warwick,  1854. 

RxMABKS. — Will  some  correspondent  who  po»- 
the  information  reply  to  the  above! 


REMEDT  FOR  BLKEDINO   AT  THE  NOSE. 

Take  good  dried  beef,  S^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  preea  the 
cavity  of  the  nose  full  of  it,  allowing  it  to  remain 
until  it  comes  away  of  itself.  It  may  be  a  little 
oppresrive,  but  is  a  certain  remedy.  This  is  the 
experience  of  Dr.  J.  N.  Knapp,  of  Dummerston, 
Vt.,  who  has  been  in  the  successful  practice  of 
medicine,  idnce  1814.  He  has  stopped  the  flow 
of  blood  in  several  instances  where  the  patient 
has  been  reduced  to  a  helpless  condition,  and  in 
two  cases  where  the  patient  has  become  delirious 
and  was  determined  to  be  left  to  die.  Direct 
force  was  used,  and  the  patient  recovered. 

Randolph,  Vt.  Geo.  F.  Nutting. 

BEST  FOOD  FOR  XILCH  COWS—PLASTER. 

Mr.  Editor  : — I  have  been  a  constant  reader  of 
the  Farmer  for  years,  and  I  wish  now  to  make 
some  inquiries  through  its  columns.  I  make 
milk  for  the  Worcester  market.  I  wish  to  in- 
quire what  is  the  best  and  cheapest  fe«l  for  cows 
that  give  milk,  and  what  will  make  the  most 
milk  for  the  same  money,  and  also  how  to  feed 
them?  (a.) 

Is  it  beneficial  to  sow  plaster  at  this  season  of 
the  year  on  winter  rye  and  on  pastures?  (b.) 

Worcester,  JNov.  6,  1854.  Worcester. 

REifARKB. — (a.)  Tho  questions  under  this  head 
can  only  be  answered  in  a  general  M'ay  without 
long  and  exact  experiments.  The  ''best  and 
cheapest"  food  for  milch  cows  which  we  have  ev- 
er found,  was  good  corn  fodder,  clover  and  herd's- 
grass  hay,  and  half  a  bushel,  or  three  pecks  of 
roots, — say,  beets,  parsnips,  carrots,  flat  turnips 
and  ruta  bagas, — per  day,  for  each  cow,  fed  to 
them  in  the  morning  soon  after  they  were  milked. 
Under  this  treatment  this  gave  more  milk  than 
underany  other,  and  we  found  it  the  cheapest. 
Good  corn  fodder  will  produce  milk  abundant- 
ly- 

(6.)  The  aatumn  is  a  good  time  to  sow  plas- 
ter. 
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THE  BLACKSMITH. 

BY  B.  ROBERTS. 

O,  ft  mighty  man  Ib  the  blacksmith, 

With  his  sioevrjr  arm  and  strong ; 
And  as  the  world  have  termed  him  vorightf 

We  will  not  vtrite  him  wrong. 

He'd  blow  and  strike,  and  hammer  and  ponnd, 

Thoogh  a  man  of  peace  is  he  \ 
Hc*B  often  giTen  to  forging. 

But  never  io/orgery. 

H<»*1I  screw  and  twist,  and  wrench  and  turn, 

Thoagh  honest  in  his  dealing  j 
And  while  he  often  takes  the  tteef, 

He  never  takes  to  stealing. 

His  stock  is  Mldom  less  than  par, 

And  often  takes  a  rise  ; 
No  matter  what  his  virtues  are, 

He's  mnch  to  do  with  vise. 

His  temper  it  Is  always  good, 

Thoagh  hard  things  form  his  lot ; 
He's  often  In  a  "melting  mood," 

And  strikes  while  the  iron's  hot. 

He  sometimes  sways  an  tron  rod. 

Although  a  foe  to  tynmny ; 
Bxs^guTes  are  not  those  of  speech, 

Though  oft  he  uses  irony. 

And  ere  his  great  work  is  complete, 

And  he  shall  close  his  books, 
Our  swords  he'll  Into  plowshares  beat, 

Our  spears  to  prunlng-hooks. 

Rural  Nevf-Yorker. 


CALIPOBNIA  AGRICTTLTUEAL  P£E- 
inUMS. 

Farming  in  California  is  becoming  a  business 
of  some  consequence.  We  see  by  the  California 
FarTTier-— quite  a  smart  paper  for  the  new  State — 
that  a  great  Cattle  Show  was  to  come  off  the 
4th  of  October  and  following  days.  The  State 
awards  the  Agricultural  Society  five  thousand 
dollars  annually  for  years,  to  lie  given  .as  pre- 
miums. The  premiums  are  decidealy  worth  net- 
ting. Among  others,  for  the  best  farm,  $200 ; 
second  best,  $175.  The  premium  for  the  best 
flower  garden,  ($40)  is  a  new  idea  this  way. 
There  is  offered  a  prize  of  fifteen  dollars  for  the 
best  twenty-five  ears  of  seed  com ;  best  fifty 
pounds  of  butter,  fifty  dollars ;  best  quart  of  cran* 
oerries,  ten  dollars ;  best  evergreen  wreath ,  twenty 
dollars.  For  the  best  six  pumpkins,  (probably 
proposed  by  a  New  Englander,)  ten  dollars. 

Premiums  arc  ofiered  with  great  liberality  for 
farm  vehicles,  (why  not  here?)  This  is  a  good 
one  :  For  the  best  cart  horse,  to  be  shown  in 
cart,  twenty  dollars. 

The  most  important  <<  live  sfcock  "  premium 
proposed  was  one  of  one  hundred  dollars  for  the 
'*  finest  baby  under  one  year  old."  Just  at  the 
last  moment,  the  executive  committee  thought  it 
wouldn't  hardly  do  and  withdrew  it.  Their  pru- 
dence will  save  unnecessary  crying. 

Concord,  1854.  w.  d.  b. 

9*  The  Tippecanoe  Farmer  is  the  name  of  a 
new  agricultural  paper  published  at  Lafayeite, 
Indiana,  It  is  well  printed,  filled  with  instructive 
matter,  and  will  undoubtedly  do  good  service  in 
the  cause.^  Edited  by  A.  J.  Weaver  and  Jiomn 
LovERiKG.'  Fifty  cents  a  year. 


TUBVEPS  AVB  S^LT  HAT. 

We  copy  from  the  Maine  Farmer,  of  October  9, 
1854,  aj»ner  published  under  the  editorial  care 
of  Dr.  E.  Holmes,  at  Augusta,  the  following  cor- 
respondence, which,  if  we  do  not  mistake,  will  be 
read  with  interest  by  many  a  farmer.  We  make 
no  pretensions  ourselves  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
growing  of  turnips,  or  thcpecuUar  qualities  of  salt 
hay  so  much  of  which  springs  spontaneously, 
without  culture,  all  alone  our  shores ;  but  when 
the  elements  of  these  products  are  incorporated  in 
the  form  of  a  sirloin  of  beef,  with  the  stieaks  of 
fat  and  lean  properly  mtermingled,  (or  to  use  the 
expressive  phrase  of  Mr.  Sprague,  "well  marbled") 
we  yield  to  no  one,  of  our  inches,  in  the  ability  to 
do  it  justice.  When  we  see  names  like  those  ap- 
proving this  experiment,  gentlemen  whose  opinions 
are  confirmed  by  the  experiments  of  many  years,  we 
think  we  are  safe  in  following  their  lead,  and  in 
endeavoring  to  lead  others  in  like  path».  There  is 
more  real  utility,  in  one  such  experiment,  well  es- 
tablished, than  in  all  the  fimcy  speculations  ever 
put  forth,  without  confirmation  by  experiment. 

GOOD  USE  OF  TURNIPS  AND  SALT-HAY. 
Mr.  Editor  :— I  forward  for  publication  in 
your  paper,  a  copy  of  a  letter  that  I  used  in  speak- 
ing to^  the  farmers  of  York  county,  on  the  5th 
inst. ,  at  Biddeford.  It  contains  facts,  in  my  opin- 
ion, worthy  to  be  remembered.  It  is  supported 
hf  the  names  of  Webster  and  Sprague— as  well  en- 
titled to  credit  in  such  matters  as  any  I  know. 

Let  any  one  pass  from  Boston  to  the  Kennebec, 
and  take  a  glance  at  the  salt  marshes  by  the  way, 
and  he  will  see  abundant  occasion  to  seek  a  ^n- 
able  use  for  salt  hay,  and  for  the  growing  of  tur- 
nips, in  these  days,  when  the  potato  has  so  gene- 
rally failed,  though  I  am  happy  to  say  that  our 
potatoes  the  present  season  are  much  better  than 
we  had  any  reason  to  expect.  Eight  hunf^red 
bushels  of  turnips  to  the  acre,  C4n  be  raised  as 
easily  as  two  hundred  bushels  of  potatoes,  or  as 
50  bushels  of  corn,  so  far  as  my  observation  has 
extended.  I  was  much  pleased  with  the  fine  work- 
ing oxen  that  I  saw  at  Biddeford ;  while  such  an- 
imals can  be  reared  on  such  farms,  there  can  be 
little  necessity  of  introducing  animals  from  abroad, 
at  three  times  the  cost  for  wiuoh  they  can  be  reared. 

J.  W.  Proctor. 

Danvers,  Mass.,  Oct.  7,  1854. 

Hon.  J.  W.  Proctor, 

Dear  Sir ;— In  answer  to  your  inquiries  relative . 
to  my  experience  of  tho  value  of  turnips  and  salt- 
hay,  I  can  only  say  that  notwithstanding  I  have 
raised  from  one  to  two  thousand  bushels  of  tur- 
nips, beets  and  carrots,  and  fed  them  to  my  cat- 
tle, horses  and  hogs  for  several  years  past,  I  ht^ve 
no  data  to  estimate  tho  real  value,  but  from  a  sin- 
gle experiment  I  made  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
late  and  lamented  Daniel  Webster. 

Having  purchased  a  number  of  young  cattle 
from  a  drove  from  Maine,  and  findings  heifer  not 
in  calf,  and  a  steer  of  ordinary  quality,  I  thought 
I  would  try  what  turnips  and  salt-hay  would  do 
for  them.  They  were  both  tuw  tfe^rsold;  the  heif- 
er was  thrifty  and  in  fair  condition  for  winter 
stock ;  the  steer  ainean  animal,  thiq  of  flesh,  bad- 
ly built,  a  poor  feeder,  and  such  as  most  of  our 
farmers  in  tbe  vicinity  would  have  thought  mora 
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likely  to  die  than  live,  on  such  feed  as  I  wu  about 
to  confine  him  to.  They  were  put  into  the  atoll 
the  latter  part  of  November,  and  fed  on  ruta  ba- 
ga  turnips  and  salt  hay.  The  heifer  consumed 
nearly  one  bushel  per  day,  the  steer  not  much 
more  than  one  half  that  q^uantity.  At  the  end  of 
four  months  I  sold  the  heifer  to  the  butcher.  She 
opened  well,  but  with  not  a  larse  quantity  of  fat 
on  the  kidney,  or  of  roush  tallow,  but  the  side 
was  thick  and  well  marbled,  or  mixed  with  fat 
and  lean.  The  meat  was  juicy  and  well  flavored, 
and  much  admired  by  all  who  saw  or  tasted  it. — 
Being  fearful  the  turnips  or  salt  hay  mi^ht  give 
an  unpleasant  flavor  to  the  meat,  I  gave  ner,  for 
four  or  five  days  previous  to  her  being  slaughtered, 
English  hay  and  a  little  Indian  meal.  With  this 
ezoeption  Rhe  had  not  a  mouthful  of  food  of  any 
kind^  but  turnips  and  salt-hay.  Water  was  of- 
fered them  occasionally,  but  they  drank  but  lit- 
tle. The  steer  was  slaughtered  shortly  after ;  he 
was  very  decent  beef,  but  no  way  comparing  to 
the  heifer.  I  was  much  pleased  with  the  result 
Some  very  intelligent  farmers  will  not  believe  that 
turnips  possess  any  nutritive  quality,  and  ridicule 
the  idea  that  an  ounce  of  fat  can  be  made  from 
them.  And  the  opinion  is  equally  strong  against 
the  fattening  of  hay  from  our  salt  marshes.  This 
experiment  does  not  show  much  profit,  but  it 
proves  a  fact  of  importance,  especially  to  farmers, 
in  the  use  of  salt-hay  ;  and  they  can  raise  turnips 
by  their  own  labor,  and  thus  fatten  their  cattle 
intended  for  the  shambles,  avoiding  the  payment 
of  money  for  corn  or  other  expensive  feed. 
Yours  with  respect,    ' 

Seth  Spragus. 
Duxbury,  Mass.,  Sept.  30, 1854. 


For  tk9  New  England  Farmer. 

CH£AP  AND  EXCELLENT  CANDLES. 

Mr.  noLBRooK : — The  following  receipt  I  copied 
from  a  newspaper,  some  twelve  months  since.  '  I 
have  tried  it  twice,  and  find  it  all  that  it  is 
cracked  up  to  be.  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  would 
have  been  worth  more  than  $20  to  me  if  I  had 
known  it  twenty  years  ago.  Most  farmers  have 
a  surplus  of  stale  fat  and  dirty  grease,  which  can 
be  made  into  good  candles  at  a  trifling  expense. 

I  kept  both  tallow  and  lard  candles  through 
the  last  summer,  the  lard  candles  standing  tne 
heat  best,  and  burning  quite  as  well,  and  giving 
as  good  a  light  as  the  taUow  ones.  I  have  never 
seen  it  in  the  New  England  Farmer ;  perhaps  it 
has  been  published  there,  notwithstanding. 

I  submit  the  following  directions  for  makiug 

f(^od  candles  from  lard  :  For  12  lbs.  of  lard,  take 
lb.  of  saltpetre  and  1  lb.  of  alum ;  mix  them 
and  pulverize  them;  dissolve  the  saltpetre  and 
alum  with  a  gill  of  boilidg  water  ;  pour  the  com- 
pound into  the  lard  before  it  is  quite  all  melted  ; 
stir  the  whole  until  it  boils ;  skim  off  what  rises  ; 
let  it  simmer  until  the  water  is  all  boiled  out,  or 
till  it  ceases  to  throw  off  steam  ;  pour  off  the  lard 
as  soon  as  it  is  done,  and  clean  the  boiler  while  it 
is  hot.  If  the  candles  are  to  be  run,  you  may 
commence  immediatelv  ;  if  to  be  dippeJf,  let  the 
-  lard  cool  first  to  a  cake,  and  then  treat  ifc  as  you 
would  tallow.         Respectfully  yours, 

Alanson  Parmbles 
Wilmington,  Vt.,  Nov.  11,  1854. 


,  BBUJJANTS. 

A   post's   ipit aph. 
Stop,  mortal !  here  thy  brother  MeSj 

llie  poet  of  the  poor  ; 
Bis  books  were  rivers,  woods  and  skies. 

The  meadoff  and  the  moor  ■, 
His  teachers  were  the  torn  heart's  wail. 

The  tyrant  and  the  slave, 
The  street,  the  fsctory,  the  jail, 

The  palace— and  the  grave  ! 
Sin  met  thy  brother  everywhere ! 

And  Is  thy  brother  blamed  f 
From  passion,  danger,  donbt  and  care. 

He  no  exemption  claim'd. 
The  meanest  thing,  earth's  feeblest  worm, 

He  f(>ar'd  to  scorn  or  hate  ; 
But,  honoring^in  a  peasant's  fony 

The  equal  of  the  great. 
He  bless'd  the  steward,  whose  wealth  makes 

The  poor  man's  little  more  ; 
Yet  loath'd  the  hanghty  wretch  that  Ukes 

From  plonder'd  labor's  store, 
A  hand  to  do,  a  head  to  plan, 

A  heart  to  feel  and  dare~ 
Tell  man's  worst  foes,  here  lies  the  man 

Who  drew  them  as  they  are. 

SBaiTKZBB  Elliot. 

LITTHER'TUCKEB,  ESO. 

J.  Ajcbrosb  Wright,  Esq.,  Editor  of  the  Prat- 
rie  Farmer,  published  at  Chicago,  and  one  of  our 
excellent  agricultural  publications,  indulged  him- 
self during  the  past  summer  in  some  rambles, 
and  has  given  graphic  sketches  of  some  of  the  men 
and  things  which  he  saw.  We  only  regret  that 
his  intention  of  visiting  Boston  was  interrupted, 
and  we  lost,  what  we  should  have  gladly  claimed, 
a  share  of  his  time. 

Among  other  persons  whom  he  mentions  as 
engaged  in  the  work  of  agricultural  progress,  is 
the  gentleman  whose  name  stands  at  the  head  of 
this  article.    He  says : 

"  I  have  already  mentioned  that  I  met  Luther 
Tucker  at  Albany.  Mr.  Tucker  is  I  believe  the 
oldest  living  publisher  of  Agricultural  papers  in 
the  United  States.  Certain  it  is,  that  no  man  in 
this  country,  if  anywhere  else,  has  given  to  the 
world  so  many  issues  of  this  kind,  of  such  uniform 
and  enduring  value.  His  old  Genesee  Farmer, 
published  at  Rochester,  and  of  which  he  put 
torth,  if  I  recollect  right,  some  dozen  volumes, 
was  a  paper  of  mark  in  its  day,  and  has  been  the 
real  parent  of  the  whole  Northern  brood  of  similar 
name  and  purposes.  Notwithstanding  the  great 
reputation  of  Judse  Buel's  Cultivator,  that  paper 
rose  at  once  in  value  upon  Mr.  Tucker*s  connec- 
tion vnth  it ;  and  to  this  day  it  has  never  had 
any  rival,  which  one  can  from  month  to  month 
turn  over,  and  then  put  away  to  be  bound  up  in 
his  Library,  with  so  uniform  satisfaction.  Mr. 
T.  made  his  editorial  beginning  with  a  political 
paper,  having  been  educated  a  printer.  From 
this  he  published  the  Genesee  Farmer ;  then  the 
Albany  Cultivator — still  continued  in  connection 
with  the  Country  Gentleman,  which  latter  at  this 
time  is  his  real  paper — the  Cultivator  being  made 
up  from  its  pages  from  month  to  month.  In  ad- 
dition to  these,  The  Horticulturist,  edited  by  Mr. 
Downing,  passed  through  seven  volumes  in  his 
hands.    It  is  as  a  publisher,  as  much ,  if  not  more , 
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than  an  as  editor,  that  Mr.  Tucker  excels.  In  the 
anifonn  oojrectneas  and  neatness  of  hia  publica- 
tions, together  with  excellence  of  materials,  no 
one  has  ever  long  come  up  beside  him.  It  was 
our  opinion  when  he  started  his  '^  Country  Gen- 
tleman "  that  he  had  made  a  mistake  in  his  title. 
We  raifur  tMnk  that  to  be  now  Mr.  Tucker's  opin- 
ion also ;  though  it  is  a  popular  paper,  and  is 
steadily  erowine  in  publio  favor.  He  was  led 
to  this  tiUe  by  Mr.  Downing,  whose  idea  it  was, 
and  whose  esthetical  preferences  led  him  away 
from  the  masses  of  the  people. 

**  Mr.  Tucker  is  personally  a  man  somewhat 
past  middle  life— say  near  50  years  of  age — about 
five  feet  ten  to  six  feet  in  stature  ;  of  spare,  tem- 
perate and  correct  habit,  and  of  decidedly  nervous 
temperament.  He  still  labors  day  by  day,  at  his 
editorial  desk,  where  he  is  now  aided  by  a  son, 
late  from  the  halls  of  old  Tale,  and  to  whom  are 
now  committed  the  Fireside  pages  of  the  "  Goun- 
tey  Gentleman."  J.  J.  Thomas,  who  has  the 
cure  of  the  Horticultural:  Department,  resides  at 
Maoedon."    

ICE  HOirSES. 

Ice  is  no  longer  considered  an  article  of  lux- 
ury, merely,  but  one  of  healthful  economy ;  it  is 
dieaply  and  easily  stored  and  preserved  when  the 
right  methods  are  pursued,  and  to  those  who 
make  it  a  matter  of  merchandize,  one  of  consider- 
able profit.  The  letter  below  will  speak  for  it- 
self. 

Mr.  Editor  : — ^The  ice  house  that  I  built  three 
years  since,  keeps  ice  the  entire  year.  It  stands 
on  the  north  side  of  my  wood  shed,  and  is  made 
by  setting  a  frame  about  ten  feet  square  into  the 
ground,  a  plank  set  up  on  the  outside,  and  dirt 
thrown  in  to  hold  them  up  to  the  frame.  The 
bottom  is  covered  with  a  lower  floor,  the  sides 
and  roof  made  of  rough  boards,  the  sides  being 
open  as  a  common  barn,  with  a  covering  of  straw 
on  the  ice.  Most  of  the  ice  houses  in  this  vicin- 
ity are  made  too  close,  which  causes  the  ice  to 
melt ;  the  air  should  have  free  circulation  through 
the  building.  I  think  the  plan  much  better  and 
cheaper  than  to  build  them  above  ground ;  miue 
cost  about  ten  dollars. 

Respectfully  yours, 

G.  S.  HAillLTON. 

Hartford,  Ct.,  Nov.  21,  1854. 

Mr.  £.  Marks,  in  a  late  number  of  the  Rural 
New-Yorker,  gives  the  following  directions  for 
making  a  small  ice  house,  which  is  pretty  much 
on  the  same  plan  as  the  above,  though  perhaps 
not  BO  durable. 

<'Make  a  box  eight  feet  square « by  nailing  hem- 
lock planks  which  are  two  inches  thick,  on  to 
hemlock  scantling.  Let  one  side  of  the  box  be 
seven  feet  high,  and  the  side  directly  opposite  ten 
feet  high.  This  gives  a  roof  eight  feet  long  with  a 
slantoi  three  feet. 

*'lt  is  well  to  have  the  roof  boards  extend  over 
the  sides  of  the  box.  Double  boarding  with  hem- 
lock makes  a  sufficient  roof.  Set  this  box  on  the 
top  of  the  ground,  in  a  dry  and  shady  place,where 
surface  water  will  not  accumulate.  No  planks 
are  needed  on  the  bottom  of  the  box,  but  saw- 


dust must  be  placed  on  the  ground  inside  the  box, 
to  the  depth  of  one  foot,  and  over  this  place  loose 
boards  for  the  ice  to  lay  upon.  Gut  the  cakes  of 
ice  two  feet  square,  ana  build  a  tower  of  ice  six 
feet  square  in  the  centre  of  your  box,  (or  ice- 
house, we  will  now  call  it,)  by  laying  the  cakes 
compactly  together,  filling  all  crevices  with  saw- 
dust as  you  proceed.  We  have  now  a  cutie  of  ice, 
with  a  space  all  around,  between  the  ice  and  the 
planks.  Fill  this  space  with  sawdust,  and  cover  the 
top  of  the  ice  with  the  same,  eighteen  inches  deep, 
and  you  have  ice  enough  secured  to  last  a  family 
through  the  season.  The  unper  three  feet  of  the 
side  which  is  ten  feet  hi^h  snould  not  be  boarded 
up,  but  left  for  ventilation,  and  a  place  of  access 
to  the  ice,  and  this  aperture  may  be  enlarged  as 
convenience  may  require,  while  using  the  ice,  and 
for  more  conveniently  filling  in.  About  eight 
hundred  feet  of  lumber  will  1^  required,  and  the 
merest  tyro  in  the  use  of  tools  can  make  it.  Fresh 
sawdust  is  best,  but  it  may  be  used  a  second  win- 
ter. The  dust  can  easily  be  washed  from  the  ice 
at  the  time  of  using. ' ' 

JOHH  BAHDOLPH. 

He  was  one  of  the  large  slaveholders  of  Virgin- 
ia, but  disliked  the  institution,  and  when  let 
alone  opposed  its  exertion.  Thus  in  1803,  when 
as  chairman  of  the  committee  which  reported  up- 
on the  Indiana  memorial  for  a  temporary  dispen- 
sation from  the  anti-slavery  part  of  the  ordi- 
nance of  1787,  he  puts  the  question  upon  a  states- 
man's ground  ;  ^  and  reports  against  it,  in  a  brief 
and  comprehensive  argument : 

"That  the  rapid  population  of  the  State  of 
Ohio  sufficiently  evinces,  in  the  opinion  of  your 
committee,  that  the  labor  of  the  slave  is  not  nec- 
essary to  promote  the  growth  and  settlement  of 
colonies  in  that  region.  That  this  labor,  demon- 
strably the  dearest  of  any,  can  only  be  employed 
to  advantage  in  the  cultivation  of  products  more 
valuable  than  any  known  to  that  quarter  of  the 
United  States  ;  and  the  committee  deem  it  high- 
ly dangerous  and  inexpedient  to  impair  a  provision 
wisely  calculated  to  promote  the  bappiuess  and 
prosperity  of  the  north-western  country,  and  to 
give  strength  and  security  to  that  extensive  fron- 
tier. In  the  salutary  operation  of  this  sagacious 
and  benevolent  restraint,  it  is  believed  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Indiana^  will,  at  no  very  distant 
day,  find  ample  remuneration  for  a  temporary 
privation  of  labor  and  emigration." 

He  was  against  slavery ;  and  by  his  will,  both 
manumitted  and  provided  for  hundreds  which  he 
held.  But  he  was  against  foreign  interference 
with  his  rishts,  his  feelings,  or  his  duties  ;  and 
never  failed  to  resent  and  rebuke  such  interfer- 
ence. Thus  he  was  one  of  the  most  zealous  op- 
posers  of  the  proposed  Missouri  restriction ;  and 
even  voted  against  the  divisional  line  of  "thirty- 
six  thirty.*'  In  the  House  when  the  term  "slave- 
bolder"  would  Ik)  reproachfully  used,  he  would 
assume  it,  and  refer  to  *a  member  not  in  the  par- 
limentary  phrase  of  colleague,  but  in  the  compli- 
mentary  title  of  "my  fellow-slaveholder."  And, 
in  London,  when  the  consienees  of  his  tobacco, 
and  thQ  slave  factors  of«  his  lather,  urged  him  to 
liberate  his  slaves,  he  quieted  their  intrusive  phi- 
lanthropy on  the  spot,  by  saying,  "Yes  :  you  Duy 
and  set  free  to  the  amount  of  the  money  you  have 
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reomved  from  my  father  and  hiB  estate  for  theee 
slaves  and  I  will  set  free  an  equal  number.  *' 

In  bis  youtb  and  later  age,  be  fought  duels : 
in  bis  middle  life  be  was  against  them ;  and  for 
a  while,  would  neither  giye  nor  reoei?e  a  chal- 
lenge. He  was  under  rdigious  convietions  to  the 
contrjuy,  but  finally  yielded  (as  he  believed)  to 
an  argument  of  his  own,  that  a  duel  is  a  private 
war,  and  rested  upon  the  same  basis  as  public 
war ;  and  that  botn  were  allowable  when  there 
was  no  other  redress  for  inmries.  That  was  his 
argument ;  but  I  thought  his  relapse  came  more 
from  feeling  than  reason ;  and  especially  from  the 
death  of  Decatur,  to  whom  he  was  greatly  at- 
tached, and  whose  duel  with  Barron,  long  and 
g^reatly  excited  him.  He  had  religious  impres- 
sions, and  a  vein  of  fietj  which  showed  itself 
more  in  private  than  m  external  observances. — 
He  was  habitual  in  his  reverential  re^rd  for  the 
divinity  of  our  religion ;  and  one  of  his  beautiful 
expressions  was  that,  ''If  woman  has  lost  us  par- 
aiise,  she  has  gained  us  heaven. "  The  Bible  and 
Shakesjgeare  were,  in  bis  later  vears,  his  constant 
companions — travelling  with  him  on  the  road — 
remaining  with  him  in  the  chamber.  The  last 
time  I  saw  him  (in  that  last  visit  to  Washington, 
after  his  return  from  the  Russian  mission,  and 
when  he  was  in  the  full  view  of  death,)  I  heard 
him  read  the  cl^apter  in  *  the  Revelations  (of  the 
opening  of  the  seals,)  with  such  power  and  beau- 
tv  of  voice  and  delivery,  and  such  depth  of  pa- 
thos, that  I  felt  as  if  I  had  never  heard  the  chap- 
ter read  before.  When  he  had  got  to  the  end  of 
the  opening  of  the  sixth  seal,  he  stopped  the 
reading,  laid  the  book  open  at  the  place  on  his 
breast,  as  he  lay  on  his  bed,  and  began  a  discourse 
upon  the  beauty  and  sublimity  of  the  Scriptural 
writings,  compared  to  which  he  considered  all 
human  composition  vain  and  empty.  Going  over 
the  images  presented  by  the  opening  of  the  seals, 
he  averred  that  their  divinity  was  in  their  sub- 
limity— that  no  human  power  could  take  the 
same  images,  and  inspire  tne  awe  and  terror,  and 
sink  ourselves  into  such  nothingness  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  *' wrath  of  the  Liamb"  that  he  want- 
ed no  proof  of  their  divine  origin  but  the  sub- 
lime feelings  which  they  inspire. — Benton^ s  Thir- 
ty Years.  , 

HOW  LONG  IT  TAKES  TO  GET  AP- 
PLES. 

Mr.  BucKMiNSTXK,  Editor  of  the  Plaughman, 
in  a  recent  editorial  says — 

'*We  have  three  hundred  trees  set,  ttoo  years 
as  Of  in  our  orchard  in  Framingham.  Some  of 
these  (the  Baldwins)  bear  fruit  this  year.  One 
has  borne  thirty-seven  good  apples.  People  may 
preach  about  waiting  20  or  30  years  for  a  youn^ 
orchard  to  come  to  bearing — ^and  they  must  wait 
if  the^  procure  good-for-nothing  trees  and  set 
them  m  a  good-for-nothing  soil.  But  why  not 
give  young  trees  a  chance  to  grow?" 

The  trees  spoken  of  above,  are  very  handsome, 
and  promising,  and  we  think  an  examination  of 
them  would  satisfy  a  person  about  to  plant  an 
orchard  that  trees  of  three  or  four  years  of  age, 
handsomely  headed  in  the  nunery,  would  prove 
the  most  profitable,  although  costing  something 
more  than  younger  and  smaller  ones  at  first. 


For  the  New  England  Former. 


AGBICTTLTUBAL  IHPLEMEHTS. 

BXPOSTED  TO  TBB  CONCORD  FARMEBS'   CLUB,   BY 
JOHN   RAYNOLDS. 

Agriculture,  beins  the  mother  of  the  arts,  and 
the  chief  reliance  of  civilized  man  for  the  means 
of  subsistence,  and  its  operations  having  been^  in 
a  great  degree,  dependent  upon  the  application  of 
muscular  strength,  it  has  naturally  followed  that 
man's  inventive  genius  has  been  more  or  less  en- 
gaged, durine  the  Iq^t  half  century,  in  the  im- 
provement of  machinery,  and  all  the  implements 
of  farm  husbandry. 

In  our  country  this  spirit  of  improvement,  this 
constant  striving  for  something  better,  has  per^ 
haps  been  more  apparent  than  in  anv  other  part 
of  the  world,  and  has  been  attendecT  with  better 
and  happier  results.  One  of  the  evidences  of  this 
is,  that  auring  the  last  year  one  hundred  and  four- 
teen patents  Imve  been  granted  for  agricultural 
implements,  twenty-seven  of  which  were  for  har- 
vesters, power  reapers,  mowers,  &c. 

Agricultural  organizations  and  cattle  shows 
serve  to  awaken  the  attention  of  farmers  to  the 
necessity  of  employing  all  the  aids  which  mechan- 
ical skill  and  invention  can  supply,  and  thereby 
increases  the  demand  for  that  skill ;  and  every 
aid  which  the  latter  can  contribute  to  the  success 
or  prosperity  of  the  farmer,  is  so  much  con- 
tributed to  its  own. 

I  believe  it  is  now  generally  conceded,  by  most 
good  farmers,  that  horse  power  and  labor-saving 
machines  ma^  be  introduced  with  advantage  and 
profit.  The  farmer  and  agricultural  implement 
maker  are  mutually  bound  together  by  the  strong- 
est ties  of  interest,  and  the  same  stimulus  which 
promotes  the  advancement  of  the  one,  operates 
e(][ually  to  the  advantage  of  the  other.  It  is  this 
stimulus  which  has  brought  to  so  high  a  state  of 
perfection  the  various  kinds  of  machinery  and  im- 
plements now  employed  on  the  farm. 

The  plow  is  the  most  important  implement  used 
on  the  farm,  and  great  improvements  have  been 
made  in  this  article  within  a  few  years,  especially 
in  the  draft,  and  in  its  adaptation  to  subsoilins. 
The  double f  or  sod  and  subsoil  plow,  as  it  is  called, 
I  consider  one  of  the  best  implements  now  in  use, 
and  I  think  that  any  farmer  who  has  witnessed 
its  operation,  cannot  but  be  convinced  of  its  great 
utility  and  importance. 

Another  indispensable  implement  upon  the 
farm,  and  one  of  great  utilitv,  is  the  harrow. 
This  naturally  follows  the  plow,  and  perhaps 
ranks  the  second  in  importance.  There  are  many 
forms  of  this  implement.  Having  occasion  to 
purchase  one  recently  for  my  own  use,  I  have 
examined  somewhat  carefully  their  various  merits, 
and  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  are 
none  in  use  betjter  than  the  square  and  improved 
hinge  harrows. 

The  roller  I  consider  a  very  valuable  article, 
especially  on  li^ht  soils.  Among  the  advanta^s 
to  be  derived  from  its  use  are,  that  on  sowing 
down  to  grass,  it  smoothes  the  land  by  forcing 
sods  and  small  stones  into  the  soft  ground,  pul- 
verizes the  lumps  of  earth,  and,  by  pressing  the 
light,  loose  soil  around  the  seeds  sowed,  they  will 
be  more  likely  to  germinate ;  by  making  the  earth 
compact,  also,  at  the  surface,  insects  will  be  in  a 
measure  deprived  of  their  shelter.    Rollers  aro 
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eoii0tnioted  of  both  wood  and  iron,  and  are  made 
in  from  one  io  six  iectione.  For  oommon  nee,  I 
should  select  one  made  of  wood,  with  two  sections 
of  aboat  two  and  a  half  feet  each,  and  about  three 
feet  in  diameter. 

The  horse  rake,  in  its  various  forms,  has  proved 
itself  of  great  service.  With  a  j^ood  mowing 
machine  and  a  good  horse-rake,  it  would  seem 
that  the  laborious  task  of  haying  might  be  con- 
vert^ into  a  pleasant  amusement. 

There  are  many  other  implements  which  have 
-  been  reoentl;^  introduced,  and  which  promise  to 
be  valuable  aids  to  the  &nner.  Among  these  are 
the  reaper,  horse-drill,  horse-hoe,  &c. 

Valuable  improvements  have  also  been  made  in 
many  of  the  smaller  and  more  oommon  imple- 
ments, such  as  shovels,  forks,  hoes,  &c.  It  is 
nrobably  safe  to  say  that  double  the  amount  of 
labor  can  be  performed,  in  a  given  time,  with 
such  tools  as  we  now  have  at  command,  than  with 
those  used  in  by-^ne  days. 

The  whole  subject  of  farm  implements,  in  all 
its  various  bearings  upon  the  labors  of  the  farm, 
is,  or  should  be,  one  of  much  interest  to  every 
farmer^  No  farmer  or  mechanic  can  perform  a 
good  piece  of  work  without  good  tools,  therefore 
panimony  in  this  matter  is  tod  economy. 

In  no  way  can  a  farmer  contribute  more  to  his 
pleasure,  comfort,  or  success,  than  by  a  liberal 
and  judicious  expenditure  for  implements. 


quired,  expecting  her  to  show  a  pail  of  foaming 
milk. 

**0h,  ma'am,"  she  answered,  dolorously,  <4 
slopped  her  all  about  the  barn-yard,  and  could 
get  nary  a  drop." 

<*Slopped  her  about  the  barn-yard!  What 
does  she  mean  V*  I  said  to  myself.  I  inquired  in- 
to the  matter,  and  found  she  had  been  *^  bating" 
the  cow. 

"Why  did  you  do  that?"  I  asked.  "I  have 
often  told  you  never  to  strike  her." 

**But  you  said,  ma'am,  if  I  would  slop  her, 
she  would  give  down  her  milk." 

So  poor  Whitey  had  a  beating,  and  Brld^t 
had  no  milk,  because  I  had  used  an  expression 
which  I  had  frequently  heard,  but  which  she  en- 
tirely mbunderstood.  If  I  had  told  her  to  give 
the  oow  a  **mash,"  she  would  probably  have 
known  what  I  meant. 

After  suitable  explanations,  Bridget  tried  a 
third  time,  and  with  much  better  success.  She 
prepared  some  food  which  the  cow  liked,  and  as 
Mooly  was  not  slapped,  she  stood  still,  and  gave 
down  her  milk,  Bridget  wisely  conclading  that 
the  ^y  to  a-cow's  heart,  as  to  a  child's,  is  through 
the  mouth. — American  Agriculturists 


WHAT  WILL  HAKE  ACOW GIVE  DOWV 
HEEHILK? 

The  inquiry  in  the  American  Agriculturist ^ 
"What  will  make  a  cow  give  down  her  milk  ?" 
reminded  me  of  an  incident  in  my  own  expe- 
rience. 

We  have  a  fine  cow,  which  goes  by  the  name  of 
Whitey,  on  account  of  her  color.  She  gives  a 
large  quantity  of  milk,  and  of  superior  quality. 
Her  only  fault  is,  that  she  is  rather  too  intelli- 
gent, and  knows  too  well  how  to  look  out  for  her 
own  interests.  She  is  evidently  in  favor  of  bov- 
ine rights,  and  has  no  idea  of  submitting,  against 
her  judgment,  to  the  control  of  man  and  woman. 
She  can  let  down  the  bars  of  the  pasture  very 
nicely,  if  there  are  no  precautions  taken  to  pre- 
vent it;  and  if  the  fence  is  not  "l^al,"  she  does 
not  consider  it  worthy  her  regard.  She  under- 
stands the  mysteries  of  latches  and  hooks ;  and. 
if  she  has  a  calf  to  look  after,  she  knows  very 
well  how  to  retain  a  sufficient  portion  of  her  milk 
for  its  nourishment. 

Bridget  had  been  with  us  several  weeks,  and  I 
had  always  given  her  particular  instruction  to 
treat  the  cow  gently,  and  never  strike  her.  One 
day  she  came  to  me,  and  told  me  that  Whitey 
would  not  give  down  her  milk.  She  had  tried 
for  some  time,  and  could  not  eet  a  "sup. "  I  had 
known  the  cow  so  long,  that  I  had  learned  if  she 
was  coaxed  with  a  bucket  of  delicacies,  she  would 
for  a  time  forget  her  calf,  and  not  refuse  to  yield 
her  milk 

MUato  tiie  milkmaid^a  hMid ;  while  In  regalar  oadenoe 
Into  the  Monding-pail  the  foaming  itreamlete  deBcended." 

So  I  told  Bridget  if  she  would  "slop"  the  cow, 
she  would  have  no  difficulty.    She  went  out,  and 
pret^  soon  came  in  again. 
"How  have  you  suooeeded  this  timel"  I  m- 


THE  CITY  OF  SEBASTOPOL. 

The  best  description,  which  we  have  seen,  of 
the  defence  of  the  city  and  port  of  Sebastopol,  is 
one  given  by  Mr.  Scott,  a  late  English  traveller, 
who  gives  the  results  of  his  own  observation. — 
The  port  consists  of  a  bay,  running  in  a  south 
easterly  direction,  four  miles  in  depth,  a  mile 
wide  at  the  entrance,  and  narrowing  to  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  at  the  end,  where  a  small  river  enters  it. 
It  has  an  average  depth  of  water  of  about  eight 
fathoms  ;  the  bottom  being  of  mud  in  the  centre, 
and  of  mvel  at  the  sides.  The  military  harbor, 
where  &e  Black  Sea  fleet  is  moored  in  winter, 
and  where  the  largest  ships  may  lie  with  all  their 
store  on  board,  close  to  the  quays,  is  a  mile  and 
a  half  long,  and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide.  It  is 
land  lock^  on  everv  side.  On  the  east  side,  near 
the  entrance/are  the  naval  arsenals  and  docks. 
There  are  beaides  the  commercial  and  the  careen- 
ing harbors,  and  outside  the  entrance  is  the  qua- 
rantine harbor. 

The  port  is  defended  on  the  south  side  by  six 
principal  batteries  aud  fortresses,  mounting  from 
50  to  190  guns  each  ;  and  on  tlie  north  by  four 
with  18  to  120  suns  each  ;  and  there  are  many 
small  batteries  in  addition!  The  fortresses  are 
built  on  the  casement  principle.  Three  of  them 
have  three  tiers  of  suns,  and  a  fourth  two  tiers. 
The  largest,  Fort  Nicholas,  mounts  about  190 
guns.  Mr.  Scott  by  great  interest  obtained  per- 
mission to  enter  this  port.  Uo  counted  186  guns. 
It  is  built  like  all  other  forts,  of  white  limestone ; 
a  fine  sound  stone,  which  hardens  by  exposure  to 
the  air,  and  is  very  durable.  Between  every  two 
casements  are  furnaces  for  heatins  shot  red  hot. 
Mr.  Scott  measured  the  calibre  or  the  guns  and 
found  it  to  be  eight  inches,  capable  of  throwing 
shells,  or  8  lb.  solid  shot.  We  could  not  say 
irhetnflr  all  the  guns  in  the  fortress  were  of  the 
same  sise  but  it  was  his  belief  that  most  of  the 
fortifications  were  hearily  armed. 

At  the  time  of  his  visit,  there  were  not  more 
than  850  pieces  of  artillery  defending  the  fort  to- 
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ward  the  sea,  and  of  these  about  350  oould  be 
coDceDtrated  on  a  ship  entering  the  bay.  The  po- 
sition is  admirably  adapted  by  nature  for  strength 
towards  the  sea,  and  it  has  been  fully  taken  ad- 
vantage of  to  make  it  one  of  the  strongest  that 
can  l^  imagined.  The  work,  however,  of  the 
oonsummated  fortresses,  he  says,  is  badly  con- 
structed ,^-tho  work  being  carried  on  ,  under  a 
Russian  engineer,  whose  object  was  to  make  as 
much  money  as  possible,  and  the  walls  are  filled 
in  with  rubbish.  This  is  said  to  have  been  the 
case  with  the  principal  fortress  at  Bomarsund, 
yet  it  is  difiQcult  to  imagine  that  so  costly  and  im- 
portant works  as  those  at  Sebastopol  can  have 
been  In  general  constructed  in  sucn  a  manner, 
though  we  doubt  not  the  Russian,  as  well  as  most 
other  governments,  has  been  defrauded  to  a  great 
extent  in  this  manner. 


Mr.  Scott  remarks  also  that  the  fortresses  were 
found  defective  in  ventilation,  to  remedy  which, 
some  alterations  wore  subsequently  made,  but  ad- 
mitting all  these  defects,  he  adds,  they  are  still 
strong  enough  to  inflict  some  amount  of  injurr 
on  an  attacking  fleet  before  their  guns  could  be  si- 
lenced; and  in  addition  to  these  pieces,  which  now 
ma^  number  950,  there  ar»  5U0  guns  of  large 
calibre  in  strong  open  batteries,  half  of  them 
throwing  shell  and  red  hot  shot,  independently  of 
mortars.  If  these  forts  can  be  silenced  bv  the  al- 
lied fleets  alone,  without  land  forces  (these  re- 
marks having  been  written  before  an  attack  by 
land  was  contemplated,)  it  would  be  satisfactory 
to  know,  he  remarks,  what  amount  of  resistance 
Portsmouth  could  make  with  her  70  or  80  guns, 
not  more  than  five  and  twenty  of  which  are  heav- 
ier than  32-pounders. 


BBACKSTTED  COTTAGE,  WITH  VEBAHBA. 


The  design  here  given,  and  the  accompanying 
description,  we  copy  from  ** Downing^ s  Country 
Houses f^'  believing  that  they  will  prove  accepta- 
ble to  many  who  would  be  glad  to  build  if  a 
proper  design  were  presented  them,  one  coming 
within  moderate  means,  and  combining  conven 
ienco  with  something  of  elegance  and  taste  It 
may  cost  no  more  to  combine  these  qualities  than 
to  build  without  tbcm.     He  says  : — 

**A  pleasing,  symmetrical  form,  some  pictur 
esqueness  of  roof,  united  to  considerable  simplici- 
ty of  construction,  and  an  expression  of  more  do- 
mestic enjoyment  than  cottages  of  this  size  usual- 
ly exhibit,  are  the  characteristics  of  this  design. 

**The  larger  expression  of  domestic  enjoyment 
is  conveyed  in  the  veranda  or  piazs^.  in  u  cool 
climate,  like  that  of  England,  the  veranda  is  a 
feature  of  little  importance.  But  over  almost  tlie 
whole  extent  of  the  United  States,  a  veranda  ib  a 
positive  luxury  in  all  the  warmer  part  of  the  year, 


since  in  midsummer  it  is  the  resting-place,  loung- 
ing spot,  and  place  of  resort,  of  the  whole  fami- 
ly, at  certain  hours  of  the  day.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, an  absolute  necessity,  like  a  kitchen  or  a 
bed-room,  and,  therefore  the  smallest  cottages, 
or  those  dwellings  in  which  economy  and  utility 
are  the  leading  considerations,  are  constructed 
without  verandais.  But  the  moment  the  dwelling 
rises  so  far  in  dignity  above  the  merely  useful  as 
to  employ  any  considerable  feature  not  entirely 
intended  lor  use,  theiv  the  veranda  should  find  its 
place.  To  decorate  a  cottage  highly,  which  has 
no  veranda-like  feature,  is,  in  tuis  climate,  as 
unphilosupbical  and  false  in  taste,  as  it  would  be 
to  paint  a  log-hut,  or  gild  the  rafters  of  a  barn. 

''Accommodation.  The  interior  of  this  cottage, 
gives  a  neat  and  pretty  parlor,  of  14  by  20  feet ; 
tlie  principle  is  to  get  as  large  an  amount  of  con- 
venience and  comfort  in  every-day-liie  as  possibk, 
and  leave  the  rest  to  take  a  secondary  rank. 

**llonce,  the  kitchen,  bed-room,  nursery,  and 
back-kitchen,  the  scene  of  a  good  deal  of  the  dai- 
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It  lifeof  tbe  mUtreas  of  this  ooitogo,  are  all  on 
tne  first  floor,  and  all  close  together.  The  last 
three  of  these  are  economically  obtained  by  put- 
ting them  in  a  one  story  winff  added  to  the  rear 
*of  the  cottage ;  and  though  tne  rooms  tbas  af- 
forded are  not  large,  yet  they  are  large  enoagh 
when  they  are  to  m  kcot  in  order  with  very  littte 
"help." 

"The  kitchen,  in  this  plan  is  properly  the  liv- 
ing and^eating  room  of  tne  family,  and  in  order 
that  it  may  always  be  kept  neatly,  there  is  a  small 
back  kitten  adjoining,  with  its  separate  floe  for 
a  small  range  or  cooking  stove,  so  that  all  the 
fOagher  work  can  be  done  there,  which  makes  the 


larger  kitchen,  usually,  a  pleasant  family  dining- 
room. 

<*There  is  a  partition  across  the  hall,  just  by 
the  stairs,  which  is  intended  to  serve  as  the  ex- 
treme limits  of  nursery  excursions,  on  all  occa- 
sions when  decorum  in  the  parlor  is  the  order  of 
the  day,  The  door  here,  as  well  as  the  front  door« 
should  have  the  two  upprmost  panels  glazed,  so 
as  to  light  both  parts  of  the  hall  when  they  are 
dosed. 

^^EstimQte.  The  estimated  cost  of  this  cottage^ 
well-finished,  is  $1278."  This,  of  course,  would 
vary  in  difierent  locations,  and  would  be  higho^ 
now  than  for  several  years  past. 
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OBOUHD  PULS  or  Bai.OKKTTEI>  COTTAOE  WXTIT  VEKAXDA. 


HO  OOMFOBTS-THE  SECBET. 

A  few  days  since  we  were  in  one  of  our  lower 
valleys,  and  while  in  conversation  with  a  few  cul- 
tivators and  thmr  families,  we  heard  oontinnally 
of  the  poverty  of  those  who  were  engaged  in 
frrming.  All  manner  of  complaints  came  from 
the  families  of  their  want  of  the  ordinary  com- 
forts of  lifd.  One  good  and  industrious  wife  re- 
marked that  she  would  like  to  live  here  if  she 
oo«Id  have  those  necessary  comforts  that  make 
Ufe  desirable  ;  she  did  not  like  to  live  as  she  did. 
Her  husband  was  always  complaining  of  hard 
times  and  of  scarcity  of  money,  that  he  could 
not  get  alone,  and  that  he  would  never  set 
enoQgh  to  eo  home  with.  For  her  part  she  did 
not  &e  to  live  so.  They  had  plenty  of  land  :ind 
grain,  cattle  and  horKs ;  but  she  Imd  no  garden, 
no  wash-house,  no  wood-shed,  no  hens  or  chick- 
ens, no  cow ;  in  fact  she  had  but  little  or  none  of 
the  comforts  she  thought  ought  to  be  had  around 
a  place  where  one  lived.  Upon  an  inquiry  of  the 
farmer  how  he  was  getting  along — *<well  j  he  was 
trying  hard  to  get  enough  to  take  him  back 
again ;  he  had  not  done  much  this  year,  he  1  ad 
only  made  about ^(;e  thousand  dollars,*^ 

Here  is  the  secret ;  a  class  of  men  who  are 
farming  to  make  money,  living  to  make  money, 
not  making  it  to  live  ;  and  while  they  are  doing 
well  they  deprive  their  families  of  the  ordinary 
meoBB  and  comforts  of  life,  fiichinff  the  treasures 
of  earth  to  carry  away.    They  fed  no  interest  in 


what  relates  to  a  home  here,  but  are  contiDnslly 
unsatitifled  Uiemsblves  and  making  others  so,  US' 
less  they  c<in  hoard  up  ^old. 

VYe  believe  this  clabs  of  formers  are  the  inc\m' 
bus  upon  the  soil,  and  the  quicker  all  get  rid  of 
them  the  bettor  ;  and  we  believe  the  present  em- 
barrassments that  rest  upon  the  interests  of  Ag* 
rioulture  result  from  this  very  class  of  men. 
What  California  wants,  in  and  among  Agricul- 
tural districts,  is  homes,  where  the  ohief  aim 
shall  be  to  render  that  home  as  attractive  as  pos- 
sible, and  where  the  entire  income  of  a  farm 
shall  be  devoted  to  its  improvement  and  increased 
productions,  and  to  placing,  in  and  around  tliat 
home,  those  comforts  and  blcBsings  that  shall 
give  it  such  attractions  that  there  shall  never 
be  a  spirit  of  complaint  or  murmuring,  but  one 
continued  hymn  oi  rejoicing  and  thankfulness  for 
the  * 'abundance  which  tbe  earth  giveth." 

When  such  a  spirit  prevails  it  will  be  emana- 
tions from  an  enlightened  body  of  men,  who  will 
then  understand  their  own  employuMUt,  and  un- 
derstanding it,  they  will  avoid  the  mistakes  which 
the  present  heterogeneous  mass  now  make,  whose 
only  aun  is  to  make  money — ^liome  or  no  bomo-~ 
which  must  ever  result  in  ruin  to  themselves  and 
all  connected  with  them. — CaUforMia  Farmer. 


S^  At  the  close  of  the  carrent  year,  it  is  stated > 
the  treasury  of  the  State  of  Missouri  will  have  on 
hand  the  handsome  surplus  sum  of  $400,00(1. 
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For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

FALL  PLOWING  AHD  THE  CUT-WOBH. 

Mk.  Editor  : — I  see,  by  one  of  yonr  late  pa- 
pers, that  there  is  some  little  discussion  on  the 
subject  of  fall  plowing,  and  being  in  favor  of  it,  I 
propose  to  speak  of  at  least  one  yerj  good  reason 
why  it  should  be  practised.  I  allude  to  the 
destruction  of  infects  in  general,  but  to  the 
destruction  of  the  cut-worm  in  particular.  The 
farm  I  live  on  is  the  one  which  my  father  oc- 
cupied for  more  than  forty  years ;  it  is  of  a  light, 
sandy  loam  mostly,  and  during  his  life  the  cut- 
worm was  very  troublesome,  sometimes  destroying 
whole  crops  in  spite  of  all  his  efforts,  (and  they 
were  not  small,)  but  he  neyer  plowed  in  the  fall. 
Since  I  came  in  possession  of  the  farm,  and  prac- 
tised fall  plowing,  I  have  never  lost  a  crop  by  the 
worms,  or  been  troubled,  to  any  extent,  if  the 
plowing  was  done  late. 

I  will  give  one  instance,  where  a  small  part  of 
a  field  was  left  unplowed  on  account  of  winter 
fletting  in  while  I  was  about  it.  The  land  of 
which  I  speak  was  all  under  the  same  cultiva- 
tion ;  the  part  plowed  in  the  fall  made  24  rows, 
16  rods  long,  and  10  rows  from  16  to  10  rods, 
equal  to  one  row  514  rods  long ;  the  part  not  foil- 
plowed  was  8  rows,  from  3  to  6  rods  long,  equal 
to  36  rods  of  one  row.  The  land  was  plowed  and 
manured  all  alike  in  the  spring,  and  set  with 
tomatoes  at  the  same  time,  and  on  the  36  rods  I 
lost  more  plants  during  the  season  than  on  all  the 
rest  of  the  514  rods.  It  was  my  practice  to  go 
over  the  mnnd  every  morning,  and  kill  the 
worms,  and  reset  all  missine  plants  at  night,  and 
I  kept  an  account  of  the  whole  transaction  at  the 
time,  but  it  is  several  years  since,  and  I  have  for- 
gotten the  exact  number.  I  have  been  particular 
in  making  the  account  of  the  rows,  as  i  have  had 
tomatoes  on  the  same  land  this  year,  and  make 
my  calculations  by  the  rows  the  present  year. 
Yours,  &c.,       B.  P.  Gutter. 

Pelham,  N.  H.,  Nov.  27,  1854. 


OSOAHIC  AND  INOBOAHIG  MATTES. 

Farmers  frequently  remark  that  they  do  not 
comprehend  the  precise  meaningof  the  terms'* Or- 
ganic" and  **  Inorganic,"  as  applied  in  agricul 
ture.  They  are  at  a  loss  where  to  apply  the 
proper  distinction  which  they  suppose  ought  to 
be  observed  in  judging  of  the  two  forms  as  they 
occur  in  nature. 

All  living  animals  and  plants,  and  their  carcas- 
es, when  the  vitalizing  principle  of  life  has  left 
them,  are  composed  of  organic  or  organized  mat- 
ter. These  are  readily  distinguishable  from  inor- 
ganic matter  by  a  structure  visible  to  the  eye,  as 
observable  in  the  fibres  of  hemp  and  flax — the  po 
rous  structure  of  wood  and  flesh,  and  the  more 
oomplicated  texture  of  hide  and  hair. 

Rocks  and  soils — the  waters  of  lakes  and  oceans 
— all  things,  in  Bhort,that  do  not  live,  which  neith- 
er are  nor  have  been  the  medium  of  vitality,  are 
to  be  included  under  the  general  divinoii  of  inor- 
ganic matter.  Plants  and  animals  of  whatever 
description,  are  composed  mainly  of  the  four  prin- 


cipal elements— carbon,  oxygen,  nitrogen  and  hy« 
drogen.  When  either  amimal  or  vegetable  mat- 
ter is  burned,  it  loses  its  texture  and  disappears , 
leaving  behind  only  a  slight  residuum  of  ash. 

The  substanoes  above  named,  being  derived  fimn 
the  atmosphere,  are  released,  and  are  termed  or- 
ganic elements,  or  constituents.  All  the  multi- 
farious forms  and  mutations  observable  ii^  the  an- 
imal and  vegetable  kingdoms,  are  attributable  to 
the  chemical  combinations,  through  the  opera- 
tion of  the  vital  prindple,  of  these  primary  ele- 
ments. 

Vegetable  oil  and  starch,  sugar  and  animal  fiit, 
are,by  fire,  resolved  into  their  original  element»— 
carbon,  oxygen  and  hydrogen.  These,  with  all 
substanoes  of  a  similar  nature,  or  character,  are 
the  result  of,  and  derived  wholly  from  organised 
matter.  Wood,  burned  in  the  open  air,  has  its 
organic  constituents  dissipated  ;  the  inorganic  par- 
ticles only  remaining.  In  the  ashes  may  be  de- 
tected magnesia,  lime,  silex,  potash,  oxide  of  iron, 
Jbc.  These  latter  constitute  the  inorganic  parts  of 
the  vegetable  system,  and  are  derived  from  the 
soil.  It  may  be  proper  hereto  observe,  that  there 
are  many  organic  substances  in  which  no  struc- 
ture is  visible.  Gum,  sugar  and  starch,  are  all 
found  in  plants,  and  yet  are  defident  in  pores  and 
fibres ;  but  being  produced  by  the  natural  opera- 
tion of  living  organs,  are  included,  with  proprie- 
ty, under  the  head  of  organic  matter. 

It  would  be  well  for  our  farmers  if  they  could 
analyze  their  crops  and  soils  on  which  they  are 
produced.  Few,  however,  are  competent  to  do 
this,  and  much  therefore,  remains  enigmatiisal  and 
unexplained.  But  as  time  advances,  and  science 
diffuses  light  over  the  earth,  these  mysteries  will 
gradually  pass  away ;  and  the  fiurmer  wiil  then 
discover  that  when  he  gathers  in  the  rich  fruits 
of  his  industry  in  the  fall,  he  collects  together  a 
portion  of  what  was  his  soil  at  seed  time.  In  his 
wheat  he  will  detect  lime,  flint,  and  a  portion  of 
day.  His  Indian  corn,  a  crop  in  whioh  he  justly 
glories,  contains  also  the  same  materials  though 
differently  modified  in  combination,  and  so  do 
most  of  the  grains  he  cultivates.  All  v^tables 
must  have  a  certain  proportion  of  mineral  matter 
to  perfect  them ;  and  it  it  consequently  impor- 
tant that  he  should  understand  how  he  can  best 
supply  them  by  animal  manures,  or  mineral  ap- 
plications where  there  is  a  deficiency  of  power  to 
supply  them  in  the  soil  itsdf.  Animal  manures 
contain  these  mineral  ingredients  in  a  soluble 
state,  and  consequently  in  a  condition  the  most 
perfectly  adapted  for  immediate  appropriation. 
No  par  tide  of  matter  can  enter  into,  or  be  assimi- 
lated by  the  vegetable  organism,  until  its  texture 
has  been  broken  and  modified  by  the  solvent  ac- 
tion of  water. 

Thus,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  an  intimate 
relationship,  and  constant  interchange  betweea 
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the  animftl,  Tegeteble,  and  mineml  kiDgdoms^and 
the  more  peHeotl j  we  oomprehend  the  laws  of 
this  anion,  and  the  phenomena  to  which  it  gires 
rise,  the  better  shall  we  be  prepared  to  avail  oar- 
eelTes  of  the  riches  and  emoluments  whioh  na- 
ture so  piodigall  J  holds  forth  as  an  enoooxage- 
ment  to  enlighten  toil. 

Wq  should  ever  bear  in  mind  the  important 
fact  that  manures  are  endued  with  different  de- 
grees of  energy,  partly  from  their  innate  richness, 
and  partly  from  the  iaoili^  and  promptness,  with 
whioh  they  part  with  their  fecundating  particles 
to  the  soil,  and  to  the  roots  of  plants.  These  are 
giyen  off  only  in  solution,  or  in  lerifled  bodies, 
iS^i)  the  first  taking  the  name  of  liquid  manure, 
which  penetrates  the  soil  and  is  absorbed  by  it  to 
IMk  the  roots  of  the  crop,  and  the  other  as  air, 
which,  if  not  absorbed  and  fixed  by  some  sub- 
stance for  which  it  possesses  a  strong  affinity,  will 
pass  into  the  atmosphere  and  be  lost.  It  wiU 
henoe  be  seen  that  the  art  of  manuring  oonsbts 
not  so  much  in  the  liberality  of  your  benefac- 
tions to  the  soil,  as  in  the  competency  of  the 
measures  we  adopt  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the 
soluble  and  gaseous  proiducts  of  the  matters  ap- 
plied. 

It  has  been  estimated  by  a  late  writer,  that 
more  than  one-half  of  all  the  active  nutrimental 
matter  formed  by  the  consumption  and  decay  ol 
organic  substances,  is  wholly  lost  in  consequence 
of  tho  imperfect  habits  of  our  farmers  in  applying 
them.  This  is,  indeed,  an  important  considera- 
tion, and  no  one  who  contemplates  it  philosophi- 
caUy,  vfill  find  cause  to  question  the  verity  of  the 
remark  above  quoted. 


For  tk€  Ifew  England  Farmtr. 

GRAIN  CROPS. 

EXPORTED  TO  THX  CONCORD  FARMERS'  CLUB,  BT 
JACOB  B.  FARMER. 

For  many  years  ptist,  it  has  g^neralljr  been 
thought  that  wheat  could  not  be  raised  m  New 
England ;  but  this  I  believe  to  be  an  error.  For 
the  past  two  years  I  have  tried  the  experiment, 
and  nave  succeeded  better  than  I  expected  to, 
raising  twenty-eight  bushels  of  fine  wheat  on 
about  one  and  a  half  acres.  This  is  a  greater 
number  .of  bushels  than  I  have  ever  known  to 
grow  of  rye,  on  the  same  ground,  in  any  one 
year  for  the  lost  forty  years,  it  having  been  sown 
many  times  within  that  term.  The  soil  is  a  very 
light,  sandy  loam,  well  adapted  to  the  growth  of 
rye.  All  the  manure  for  tne  wheat  consisted  of 
two  loads  of  meadow  mud,  two  casks  of  lime, 
two  casks  of  plaster  and  five  or  six  bushels  of 
hen  manure,  well  mixed  and  sowed  broadcast, 
and  cultivated  in  with  the  wheat.  I  think  it  will 
not  be  amids  to  state  here  that  there  was  a  part 
of  the  K^ound  that  had  none  of  this  compost  on 
it,  and  it  had  next  to  no  wheat  on  it  too.  I  am 
satisfied,  from  the  experiments  that  I  made,  that 
the  ground  on  which  it  was  sown  was  deficient  of 
lime  and  plaster  to  a  great  extent ;  if  these  be  the 


Erincipal  ingredients  that  are  wanting,  they  are 
oth  cheap  and  easy  to  be  obtained.  At  any 
rate,  the  crop  is  worthy  of  more  attention  than 
has  hitherto  been  given  it.  The  variety  is  what 
is  termed  *'  the  blue  stem  winter  wheat. ^' 

Rye  ia  a  crop  that,  as  a  general  rule,  has  been 
treated  very  shabbily ;  but,  as  the  straw  has  got 
to  be  so  valuable  now,  it  is  considered  worthy  of 
better  treatment.  I  believe  there  can  be  but 
little  dependence  plaoed  on  any  soil  (unless  it 
contains  considerable  sand,)  for  a  crop  of  rye,  ex- 
cept what  is  usually  termed  burnt  land.  Now, 
whether  the  application  of  ashes  to  the  soil  would 
render  the  crop  as  oertain  on  all  lands  as  the 
burning  of  brush  does  on  new  land,  or  approxi- 
mate near  to  it,  is  a  question  I  cannot  answer, 
but  it  may  be  worthy  an  experiment. 

In  regard  to  oats,  I  differ  in  two  points  from 
many  people.  The  first  is  the  quantity  of  seed  to 
be  sovm  per  acre.  I  hold  that  two  oushels  per 
acre  is  enough  for  an^  land  where  there  is  grMS- 
seed  sown  ;  if  there  is  more  than  that  ouantity 
sown,  the  youne  grass  is  killed  in  about  the  same 
proportion  to  the  extra  quantify  of  seed  sown, 
(without  a  corresponding  increase  of  grain,)  by 
the  oats  lodging,  shading,  and  exhausting  tfale 
soil  of  moisture.  If  the  season  is  such  that  the 
young  grass  survives  nntil  harvest,  and  it  is  then 
any  way  warm  and  dry,  it  will  then  perirti  Hka 
dew  bemre  the  sun.  The  other  point  on  which  I 
di£for  is  the  time  of  harvesting.  My  rule  is  to 
harvest  when  the  oats  have  turned  jellow  about 
half  way  down  the  head  ;  at  that  time  they  will 
not  shell  b^  cradling ;  the  oats  are  brighter,  and 
the  straw  is  worth  nearly  double  for  stock  ;  this 
rale  vrill  hold  good,  to  a  certain  extent,  both  with 
wheat  and  rye. 

As  for  barley,  I  never  could  raise  a  remunera- 
ting crop ;  whether  from  the  want  of  knowledge 
in  cultivation,  or  adaptation  of  the  crop  to  the 
soil,  is  m<Me  than  I  can  say. 

On  all  these  crops  I  would  recommend,  in  all 
cases,  more  manure  and  better  cultivation,  and 
with  these  the  cultivator  will  find  a  largely  in- 
creased profit. 

Concord,  Nov,,  1854. 


Accident. — ^Between  Gyb  and  six  o'clock  Mon- 
day evening,  a  man  who  gave  the  name  of  Wil- 
son, was  found  upon  the  track  of  the  Boston  and 
Worcester  Railroad,  near  Auburn  Dale,  in  a 
wounded  condition,  his  nose  being  badly  mangled, 
and  the  back  part  of  his  head  severely  cut.  As 
the  five  o'clock  Worcester  train  from  Boston 
passed  the  West  Newton  crosdng,  a  man  was 
seen  upon  the  top  of  the  cars,  and  it  is  supposed 
that  this  was  Wilson,  and  that  he  was  knocked 
off  by  the  bridge  near  Auburn  Dale.  He  vras 
taken  into  the  house  of  Mr.  Soribner  and  his 
wounds  dressed.  It  is  thought  that  he  will  re- 
cover.— TraoeBer, 


CT"  We  learn  from  the  Concord  Patriot  that 
the  sum  of  $11,000  has  been  subscribed  in  that 
city  towards  the  erection  of  a  Unitarian  church, 
in  place  of  the  structure  reoentiy  consumed  by 
fire. 
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A  HOKE  IH  THE  COUHTBT. 

We  copy  the  following  from  the  Country  Gsn- 
tkmoM.  It  coataina  flo  mueh  aound,  oommon 
flense,  that  we  wish  every  busineBs  man  of  the  city 
to  read  it: 


Hundrede  of  good-hearted  men  are  toiling  ee- 
wely  in  our  large  cities,  wearing  out^  their  bo- 
dies and  brains  in  the  hopeless  endeavor  to  acquire 
what  is  called  ''a  fortune,"  upon  the  interest  of 


which  they  mav  support  their  families  and  them- 
selves in  the  decline  of  life.  Their  families  ore 
already  expensive,  and,  amidst  the  vioissitttdes  of 
trade  and  ousiness,  how  rarely  is  the  wished-for 
faa(»pioess  aooom{^ed.  It  costs  from  $800  to 
$1,^00  per  year  to  support  a  fiunily  of  five  or  six 
ehildren,  in  genteel  position,  in  a  city,  and  it 
would  reijuire  at  least  $00,000  of  positive  cash  to 
do  this  without  the  aid  of  a  business  income.  To 
aupport  the  fiunily,  then,  and  lay  by  enough  to 
larm  a  moderate  fortune,  within  the  numl^r  of 
years  that  a  man  ma^  reasonably  count  upon  be- 
ing suoeessfni  ia  businesB,  is  evidently  a  hercule- 
an task,  as  times  go.  I  know  many  men,  in  a 
good  business  position,  with  $10,000  worth  of 
«tsck  on  hand  in  their  £tores,  a  good  credit,  and 
very  free  baak  accommodations,  who  catmot  sup- 
part  their  families  in  the  manner  described,  for 
ihvee  years  ia  succession,  and  find  themselves  $500 
better  off  at  the  end  of  that  period.  They  have 
first  a  ffood  year,  and  make  $1,500  or  $2,000,  and 
then  a  Dad  year,  aod  lose  two-thirds  of  former 
accumulations.  Aad  so  it  goes.  They  are  ab- 
sorbed ia  business,  they  find  no  time  for  study  or 
relaxation,  the  mind  becomes  fiillow,  and  the  liody 
loses  its  vital  spirit,  and  disease  and  misanthropy 
follow. 

Now,  to  suck  persoBS  I  wish  to  suggest  a  means 
of  becoming  imdependaU  ia  a  very  ^ew  years — 
that  happy  result  which  teases  and  puszles  the 
brains  or  so  many  ambitious  mortals.  We  Hill 
aay  that  you  are  in  successful  business  and  can 
possibly  save  $500  per  year,  or  some  yeara  at 
least.  Do  this,  and  get  together  $2,200;  take 
$200  of  this,  or  less,  according  to  your  age,  and 
get  an  insurance  upon  your  liie  for  $5,000,  for 
the  benefit  of  your  wife  and  children.  Make  it  a 
perpetual  insurance,  so  that  your  policy  shall  not 
run  out,  and  the  premium  be  raised ;  pay  the  first 
year  down.  Then  look  about  you,  and  find  a 
wnali  farm,  near  the  city  where  you  reside,  worth, 
flay  $4,000  or  $5,000.  Let  it  be  on  a  river  or 
railroad,  easily  accessible  from  town,  in  about  an 
hour's  ride,  without  a  horse  and  carriage.  Tav 
down  $2,000  and  rive  a  mortgage  for  the  (bal- 
ance;  let  the  place  be  varied  in  the  character  of 
its  soU,  and  as  pleasant  and  attractive  as  possible ; 
let  there  be  plenty  of  good  water,  and  a  little 
stream  if  possible ;  a  small  pond,  and  a  grovo  of 
shade  trees  and  other  natural  advantages  and  nat- 
nral  beauties,  if  such  can  be  found.  If  there  are 
fruit  trees,  strawberry  beds,  A;c.,  upon  the  place, 
so  much  the  better;  if  not,  let  the  cheapness  of 
the  land  and  its  undeveloped  natural  advantages 
decide  you;  send  your  fiimily  to  this  place  (pro- 
vided, always,  your  wife  takes  a  fancy  to  go) ;  hire 
A  gardener  and  farmer  who  understands  his  busi- 
ness, and'pay  him  two-thirds  the  ordinary  salary, 
with  the  addition  of  ftv^  per  cent,  of  all  the  cash 
proceeds  of  the  place  he  can  obtain,  by  sending 


to  market  the  produce  ^of  the  place,  in  order  to 
make  him  work  and  contrive  how  he  can  best  and 
quickest  make  a  fair  salary.  Keep  horses,  cows, 
hens,  ducks,  pigp ;  raise  a  great  variety  of  vege- 
tables ;  have  an  ice  bouse,  if  you  can  get  ice  ;  and 
now  let  us  see  where  you  are.  Are  you  not  inde^ 
pmdentf    ■ 

Milk,  ^ggs,  butter,  and  fresh,  sweet  vegetaMee 
are  luxuries  in  town — and  these  you  will  have  in 
abundance  at  the  first  cost  of  raising  them,   for 
^u  pay  your  farmer  no  ^ve  per  cent,  on  these, 
lour  family  can  have  a  horse  and  carriage  to  Tide 
with— -a  luxury  you  seldom  dare  to  indulge  in 
when  in  town.    Your  house-rent  is  cheap,  and  if 
the  &rm  does  not  pay  in  $400  per  year,  you  still 
will  have  $400  or  $500  left  of  your  ordinanr  ex- 
penditures for  living  to  lay  by,  or  pay  off  the 
mortgage,  or  improve  the  farm.    If  you  have  no 
fruit  on  the  farm,  you  may  have  plenty  of  it  by 
planting  trees,  in  three  or  four  years  ;  apples, 
pears,  peaches,  grapes,  strawberries,  raspberries, 
d^.,  enough  to  eat  freely,  and  to  sell  to  profit  — 
Your  family  get  fresh  air,  pure  water,  plenty  of 
exercise,  and  live  in  a  simple  and  unexpenpive 
manner,  free  from  many  of  the  evils  of  a  great 
dty.    You  may  combine  with  this  the  advanta- 
ges of  ffood  schools,  churches,  and  pleasant  so«'ie- 
ty ;  and  may  let  your  family  go  to  town  often  , 
enough  to  keep  the  city  polish  from  wearing  en- 
tirely off.    As  for  yourself,  the  pleasure  of  visit- 
ing your  place  two  or  three  times  a  week,  or  of- 
tener  if  convenient,  and  spending  the  Sabbath  in 
the  country,  will  more  than  repay  you  for  the 
inconveniences  of  even  a  partial  separation  from 
your  family,  should  that  be  necessary.    You  will 
have  little  trouble  about  the  working  of  yc»ur 
place  if  you  give  your  farmer  a  per  centage  on 
sales,  for  I  have  tried  the  plan  and  know  how  it 
works.    Only  remember  this^get  a  good  man, 
and  one  who  thoroughly  understands  his  business. 
Now  where  are  you  1    Are  you  not  independ- 
ent?   If  you  die,  and  keep  up  the  life  insurance 
(which  will  cost  you  less  than  $100  per  year), 
you  will  leave  your  family  $5,000  in  cash  and 
the  farm,  to  say  nothine  of  your  business.    If  jou 
put  all  your  fruit  and  oest  improvements  on  one 
side,  or  one-half  of  your  farm,  your  heirs  can  rell 
off  one-half  the  farm  and  pay  the  mortgage  if  it 
is  not  paid,  and  have  the  best  half  of  the  farm, 
and  all  the  cash  left.    If  you  have  no  sons,  snd 
your  wife  is  not  skilled  in  business,   that  would 
be  the  better  plan.    Then,  with  a  neat  house  nnd 
a  good  garden,  plenty  of  fruit,  a  cow,   a  pig, 
poultrv,  a  horse  and  carriage,  and  the  income  of 
$5,000,  how  comfortably  the  family  could  live, 
at  Kome,  as  long  as  they  should  survive.    And  all 
this  can  be  done  for  $2,000  to  $2,200.    There 
are  a  hundred  other  suggestions  which  rise  to  my 
mind,  in  connection  with  this  subject,  but  I  will 
not  write  them  out  now.    They  will  occur  to  ev- 
ery reader. 

Why,  then,  toiler  in  the  city,  wait  till  vou  ac- 
quire a  fortune  of  $=20,000  or  $50,000  before  you 
resolve  to  become  independent  and  make  your 
family  sol  Why  not  look  out  for  a  home  in  the 
country  and  make  youreelf  independent,  with 
$2,000,  as  soon  as  passible .  I  know  of  no  other 
way  that  you  can  do  it  so  easily  and  so  certainly. 
It  IS  a  great  deal  better  than  going  to  California 
in  search  of  gold. 
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8PIBIT  07  THE  AOBICTTLTUBAL 
PRESS. 

ON  BSAUTIFTINQ   THB  FARM. 

Never  was  truer  thought  uttered,  than  thia  of 
the  American  Agriculturist,  that  ^^the  time  has 
fully  come  when  our  farms  should  cease  to  be  re- 
garded as  mere  manufactories  of  food  and  the  raw 
material  of  clothing,"  It  is  oommenting  on  an 
article  in  the  Novemher  numher  of  the  Horticul- 
turist up.m  '*  Parks  and  Pleasure  Grounds  for  the 
Farmer,"  and  sajs  further, — *^  It  is  one  of  the 
great  wants  of  our  times  that  these  farms  should 
be  turned  into  attractive  Christian  homes,  where 
men  and  women  shall  not  only  work,  eat,  sleep 
and  die,  but  where  they  shall  enjoy  life,  as  social 
and  religious  beings,  and  by  loving  and  culti- 
vating the  good  and  the  beautiful  on  earth,  be 
fitted  for  the  paradise  of  God.  A  man  should  no 
longer  be  considered  a  good  citizen,  who  does  not 
plant  trees  enough,  and  give  time  and  money 
enough,  to  make  his  homestead  so  attractive  that 
it  shall  retain  some  of  his  children  to  fill  his  place 
when  he  is  gone.  Multitudes  of  these  old  home- 
steads in  the  north  are  forsaken,  mainly  because 
there  was  nothing  but  the  sternest  utility  about 
them,  in  the  whole  circle  of  the  year." 

Cannot  those  ingenious  **  statistical  men,"  who 
tell  us  what  the  efiect  of  occupation  is  upon  the 
mind  and  duration  of  life,  tell  us,  also,  what  the 
effect  is  of  the  agreeable  and  beautiful  upon  the 
temperament  and  longevity  of  the  race  ?  It  is  a 
common  opinion  that  country  life  is  largely  con- 
ducive to  health  and  happiness,  and  consequently 
to  vigorous  old  age.  But  tiiese  cannot  be  im- 
puted wholly  to  exercise  in  the  open  air,  for 
many  other  classes  enjoy  the  same  opportunities, 
and  fail  to  reach  as  many  years  as  the  farmer 
Is  it  not  fair,  then,  to  suppose  that  the  constant 
impression  upon  the  mind  of  the  wise  and  benefi- 
cent provision  in  the  changos  of  the  seasons,  in 
their  varied  aspects,  the  ever-varying  landscape, 
occasioned  by  heat  and  rain  and  frost,  the  won- 
derful instincts  of  animals,  of  birds,  and  insects, 
coming  to  the  view  of  the  farmer  as  they  oon< 
stantly  do,  have  a  healing  and  saving  influence 
upon  his  mind  ?  What  orator  ever  forgot  the 
inspirations  he  found  in  nature*s  grand  cathe- 
dral j  the  forest,  or  the  lessons  in  the  stones  or 
running  brooks  that  were  familiar  to  his  youth- 
ful rambles  ?  The  mind  becomes  deeply  imbued 
by  the  scenes  familiar  to  it  in  early  life.  If  those 
scenes  represent  violence  and  vice,  the  home  and 
habits  of  bandits  and  freebooters,  the  crop  of 
ideas  which  follow  will  be  quite  likely  to  partake 
of  the  character  of  those  scenes.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  home  of  the  farmer  is  surrounded  by 
something  of  the  tasteful  and  beautiful,  in  the 
way  of  lawns,  groups  of  trees,  shrubbery,  and 
occasional  paths,  borders  and  flowers,  kindred 


sentiments  will  be  established  in  th€  minds  of 
those  mingling  in  such  scenes,  will  grace  and 
dignify  the  fireside,  the  pulpit,  the  bar,  of  Senate 
chamber  in  maturer  life,  and  awake  in  others  a 
higher  appreciation  of  the  beautiful. 

There  is  a  taste  for  the  beautiful  in  every  culti- 
vated mind.  The  farmer  shows  it  when  he 
turns  out  his  noble  pair  of  Devons,  or  his  Jer- 
sey heifers  to  the  wondering  gaze  of  his  neigh- 
bors ;  or  points  out  the  graceful  curves  of  his  pol- 
ished plow8hare,or  the  exact  lines  of  his  recently- 
turned  furrows.  His  wife  and  daughters  mani- 
fest their  taste  of  the  beautiful  in  the  neat  lawn, 
40  by  80  feet  in  front  of  the  house,  the  groups  of 
maples  and  birches,  the  shrubs  and  flowers,  and 
the  noble  elm  standing  in  the  centre  as  the  pre- 
siding genius  of  the  whole.  A  few  flowers  in  the 
window,  a  rose-bush  under  it,  or  the  Ampelopeis 
or  Bignonia  over  the  porch  attract  and  gladden  the 
heart  of  the  traveller,  so  that  he  goes  on  his  way 
with  kindly  thoughts  of  his  own,  and  of  that  home 
where  he  saw  the  evidences  of  a  love  for  the  beau- 
tiful. Then,  where  there  is  land  enough,  why 
not  extend  these  ideas,  and  let  them  expand  over 
several  acres  and  call  them  a  park,  where  the 
best  sheep  and  cows  and  calves  may  graze, — 
and  which  will  afibrd  equal  profit  with  any  other 
acres  on  the  farm,-^where  friends  may  visit,  and 
children  stroll  and  store  up  unnumbered  ideas  of 
the  useful  and  the  beautiful  ? 

It  may  be  urged  that  there  is  no  call  for  the 
farmer  to  plant  forest  trees  and  form  parks, 
either  to  please  the  eye  or  as  a  protection  from 
sun  and  wind.  But  the  objection  would  be 
without  force  in  thousands  of  cases.  A  baleful 
"spirit  of  utility," — a  spirit  without  foresight  or 
judgment,  has  swept  away  the  finest  forests  in  the 
land.  The  »*Capotoline  Hill*'  at  Washington, 
was  covered  with  noble  and  majestic  oaks  when 
Washington  planned  the  city,  and  when  the  foun- 
dations of  the  Capitol  were  begun.  But  ruthless 
hands  were  laid  upon  them,  and  with  blind  fatu- 
ity, one  after  another,  their  towering  heads  were 
levelled  in  the  dust,  and  now  it  will  require  a 
hundred  years,  together  with  a  liberal  portion  of 
the  treasure  of  the  nation,  to  remedy  the  evil.  So 
on  most  of  our  farms,  the  beautiful  forest  trees 
were  all  cut  where  the  buildings  were  to  be  erect- 
ed, and  in  their  vicinity,  leaving  it  open,  bleak, 
and  exposed  to  the  full  play  of  the  elements ;  and 
this  is  the  situation  of  thousands  of  our  New 
£nglai^d  homesteads  now.  Is  there  not,  then, 
good  reason  to  introduce  about  these  homesteads, 
something  more  of  the  useful  and  the  beautiful 
combined. 

THmNING  FORESTS. 

This  subject  is  the  natural  corollary  of  the  one 
just  discussed.  "A  New  Englander,  near  Clare- 
mont,N.  H."  has  published  in  the  Germantown 
Telegraph  an  article  on  the  subject  of  thinning' 
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forest  tieesy  which  we  think  ought  to  be  placed 
on  record,  and  give  it  below. 

Mr.  Frsa^: — The  question  is  often  asked, 
whether  wood  lots  should  be  thinned  ?  For  my 
own  part,  I  am  now  convinced,  after  no  limited 
reflection  and  observation,  that  they  should  not. 
I  have  seen  a  growth  of  wood,  natural  growth  I 
mean,  greatly  and  irreparably  injured  by  it :  and 
I  can  see  no  reason  why  our  grain  and  grass 
crops  should  not  be  sown  thin,  or  thinned  out  by 
hand,  as  well  as  our  woodland  crops.  The  soil  is 
generally  found  competent  to  support  all  that  it 
puts  forth,  in  the  case  of  this  class  of  vegetation, 
and  the  heaviest,  tallest,  and  most  majestic 
^wth  of  wood  and  timber  is  alwavs  to  be  found 
m  new  countries  where  the  aze  and  smoke  of  civ- 
ilized man  have  never  been  known.  There  seems, 
indeed,  to  be  something  contaminating  and  stul- 
tifying in  his  very  presence  to  the  beautiful  pro- 
ductions of  the  natural  forest.  I  have  speut  many 
a  happy  and  laborious  winter  in  the  dim  old 
woods  of  Maine,  which  may  well  appropriate  to 
itself  the  poetic  appellation  of 

''laaA  of  the  fSontt  ud  the  rock,*' 
and  along  the  timber-tenanted  shores  of  the  le- 
gended Songo  and  broad  Sebago,  where  the  tall 
pine,  peering  to  heaven, 

"Fit  for  the  mast  of  lome  tall  ■dmlrftl,** 

and  the  majestic  oak,  made  the  wilderness  which 
had  nourished  them  for  centuries,  tremble  as  they 
fell  before  the  logger's  glittering  axe ;  and  al- 
though I  have  seen  the  trees  standing  so  comnact- 
ly  as  to  prohibit  the  passage  of  sleds,  I  have  found 
that  this  closeness  of  growth  was  not,  to  all  ap- 
pearance, detrimental,  but  rather  the  reverse. 

One  thing  impresses  itself  upon  the  mind  of  the 
beholder,  as  rather  remarkable.  I  allude  to  the 
almost  total  absence  of  dead  or  decayed  Umbs  on 
the  trees  constituting  these  vast  primeval  forests. 
When  a  tree  has  completed  its  period  of  growth, 
and  lived  perhaps  for  half  a  dozen  centuries,  it 
dies,  decays  and  falls;  but  the  younger  and 
healthier  trees  are  straisht,  sound  in  all  their 
limbs,  and  furnished  witn  a  most  beautiful  pro- 
fusion of  foliage,  and  of  the  deepest  green.  I 
have  frequently  passed  through  clumps  of  spruce, 
occupying  acres,  and  all  the  trees  of^  more  than 
medium  sue,  where  it  was  impossible  to  proceed 
more  than  a  few  vards  in  a  right  line,  the  dense- 
ness  of  the  growth  necessitating  and  literally  com- 
pelling frequent  divergencies  to  avoid  the  trees. 
Yet  here  had  been  no  trimming  or  lopping — the 

frowth  was  as  nature  produced  it,  sound  and 
ealtby,  and  to  all  appearances  to  remain  so  for, 
I  have  no  doubt,  hunoreds  of  years  to  come.  But 
as  soon  as  man  commences  his  presumptuous 
work  of  assisting  nature  in  this  department,  she 
ceases,  in  a  great  measure,  to  assist  herself;  be- 
comes diseaned,  with  a  morbid  lassitude  pervad- 
ing all  her  system,  and  finally  yields  to  tho  de- 
stroyer, whose  kindness  to  her  is  death. 

A  New  Ekglamder. 
Near  Claremont,  N.  H,,  Nov.  22,  1854. 


eating  teeth.  The  grain  to  be  ground  is  placed 
in  a  hopper  above  the  corrugated  cylinder,  and  is 
made  to  rotate,  when  the  grain  passes  between 
the  concave  described  and  the  cylinder,  and  is 
crushed  between  the  spiral  flanches  of  the  con- 
cave and  the  corrugations  on  the  cylinders,  and  is 
then  discharged,  ground,  by  an  opening  in  the 
end  of  the  concave.  This  mill  is  now  in  use,  and 
grinds  four  busheb  per  hour  by  one  horse  power. 
Scientific  Amertcem. 


GRiNDrNG  Mills. — An  improvement  in  mills 
for  grinding  feed  has  been  maae  b^  Amory  Felton, 
of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  which  consists  in  the  employ- 
ment or  use  of  a  corrupted  cylinder  and  a  con- 
cave and  cap  having  spiral  flanches  and  recipro- 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

moht:^t  farmer  for  secehber. 

The  title  page  and  Index  remind  us  that  another 
volume  is  completed — another  vear  gone.  Yeare 
seem  short  as  we  grow  old.  When  young,  we 
hurrv  up  time  ;  when  old,  time  hurries  us.  How 
slowiy  comes  Twenty-one;  how  rapidly  Forty- 
two  !  Yet,  instead  of  growing  dizzy  or  stupid 
as  the  "wheels  of  time  flv  swifter  round,"  the 
better  course  is  to  "work,  for  the  night  cometh," 
and  instead  of  surrendering  at  the  first  summons 
of  old  age,  bravely  replv,  like  good  soldiers, — 
"Come,  and  take  us."  Is  it  not  as  much  the  du- 
ty of  the  old  to  preserve,  as  it  is  of  the  young  to 
improve  the  mind?  "Old  men  for  counsel,"  is 
the  dictate  of  prudence.  The  young  and  inexpe- 
rienced need  this,  and  they  look  to  the  pages  of 
the  Farmer  for  it.  But  they  will  not  find  it 
there,  if  old  men,  who  naturally  love  quietude 
and  repose,  do  not,  like  old  Solomon,  seek  out  and 
set  in  order,  the  proverbs  of  their  experience. 
It  is  a  common  complaint  that  the  sons  of  farm- 
ers are  not  satisfied  with  the  business  of  their  fa- 
thers. Is  this  strange?  Think  of  the  models  that 
are  placed  before  them.  Plutarch *s  Lives  !  Any 
book  of  biography  !  Kings,  Generals,  Congress- 
men, Merchant  Princes, — what  "copies"  these  for 
the  farmer's  boy!  "Biography  of  Axsrican 
Farmers,  Vol.  1.^'  Although  I  have  not  yet  seen 
the  Prospectus  of  this  work,  I  have  seeto  in  the 
Farmer  of  this  year  what  I  hope  will  prove  to  be 
the  germs  of  such  a  production  :  sketeh  of  the  life 
of  Kichard  Bagg,  and  of  other  fViends  of  agri: 
culture,  and  very  brief  notices  of  several  men  in 
connection  with  statements  of  their  farms.  Here, 
it  strikes  me,  is  a  fine  field  for  old  farmers.  You 
may  not  have  marched  an  army  over  the  burning 
sands  of  Africa,  nor  been  Governor,  nor  made  a 
fortune  by  trafficking  with  Indians  or  Chinese,  but 
you  have  a  good  home,  have  raised  up  and  educa- 
ted a  family,  and  therefore,  must  have  done  some- 
thing;;— what  have  you  done?  Shall  not  the 
word  Biography  or  Autobiography,  have  a  place 
in  the  index  to  tho  next  volume  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Farmer  f 

"  Index  to  the  Strth  Volume.^^ — U  is  a  laborious 
job  to  make  out  an  index  to  such  a  volume  as  the 
twelve  monthly  numbers  of  the  Farmer  make. — 
And  the  person  who  made  the  one  before  us,  pro- 
bably feels  that  no  one  ought  to  find  any  fault 
with  it.  But  he  will  allow  me  to  suggest  what, 
for  my  use,  would  be  an  improvement.  I  should 
prefer  to  have  every  thing  that  relates  to  a  few  of 
the  leading  subjects,  placed  under  their  respective 
heads,  so  that  when  investi^ting  any  particular 
subject,  I  should  find  in  the  index  reference  to  ev- 
ery thing  in  the  volume  relating  thereto.  Taking 
"Manures,"  for  instance,  I  would  like  to  find  un- 
der that  word,  every  thing  that  is  mentioned  m 
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the  yolume  as  uBaful  for  this  purpose.  LookiDg 
at  the  references  under  this  wora  in  the  Index, 
mj  first  thought  was  that  justice  had  not  heen 
done  to  the  Farmer,  as  there  are  references  to  on- 
ly nineteen  pages,  while  the  subject  is  discussed 
in  nearer  one  hundred  different  places,  all  of 
which,  it  is  true,  may  be  in  the  index,  but  placed 
under  so  many  keads,  as  to  be  liable  to  be  oveiv 
looked,  by  one  who  has  but  a  sinsle  evening  to 
Btudv  manures.  The  objection  to  this  system  of 
clasBification,  that  it  requires  much  repetition,  is 
in  my  mind  far  outweighed  by  the  fact  of  its  con- 
venience. ' 

••Ao/ioc." — Hereafter  we  are  to  have  no  adver- 
tisements in  the  Fanner,  and  it  it  to  be  stitched 
in  a  neat  cover.  Thank  yon,  Mr.  Publisher,  for 
that ;  it  will  keep  our  numbers  clean,  indde  and 
out,  for  the  binder. 

*^ Maturing  Plants,^' — Commencement  of  a  re- 
ply to  a  criticism  on  an  article  with  this  heading 
that  was  published  some  time  since  in  the  Farm- 
er. As  there  is  quite  a  scientific  *<8nap**  to  these 
articles,  we  shall  read  them  carefully,  and  under- 
stand them  if  we  can. 

'^Js  Farming  RespectableV'-^We)!,  now,  that 
is  riffht  to  the  *^pint."  If  it  is  not  res{>ectabl6, 
old  Massachusetts  is  a  real  know*nothing,  for 
electing  a  farmer  Lieut.  Governor. 

<' GuinM.  "—Experiments  in  Orford,  N.  H., 
fram  which  it  is  imerred  that  'Hhose  who  covered 
or  applied  it  while  wet,  received  benefit ;  those 
who  used  it  dry,  had  little." 

^^Limdryand  Observation,^^  must  excite  in  eve- 
ry reaoer  a  determination  to  look  closer  into  the 
things  about  him,  and  to  think  deeper  and  more 
reverently. 

But  I  must  pass  over  the  articles — '<A  Good 
Plow,"  "AjCTicultural  Value  of  Railroads,"  "New 
System  of  Preserving  Meat,"  a  chapter  on  "Feed- 
ing Animals,"  "Wheat  Trade"  of  England,  and 
several  others,  to  ask  the  attention  of  all  con- 
cerned to  the  suggestions  on  "Fair  Premiums." 
To  award  a  premium  on  agricultural  implements 
to  the  Railroad  Company  that  transported  them 
to  the  place  of  exliibition,  would  probably  sur- 
prise everybody ;  yet  what  superior  claim  has  the 
mere  dealer  in  such  articles  ? 

*^* Improved  Windmills. ^^ — ^A  few  such  dry  sum- 
mers as  the  last,  will  make  a  demand  for  wind- 
mills or  some  other  pumping  power. 

^^ Forest  Trees. *^ — Two  articles  on  saving  and 
sowing  the  seeds  of  forest  trees. 

"  United  States  Cattle  <SAou;."— Full  account  of 
proceedlnfu  and  Premiums. 

"Grass Land^-Grass Seed,"  "What  Boston  has 
done  for  Agriculture,"  "Fall  Plowing,"  "Gyp- 
sum," "Emery's  Saw  Mill,"  and  "Beet  Method 
of  Getting  Com  and  Hay"  on  wet  land,  bring  us 
to  an  account  of  the  wonderful  effects  of  "Deep 
Plowing  and  Plastering"  in  Mich^n.  There  is 
so  great  difference  between  the  sou  of  Michigan 
and  of  Massachusette,  that  an  experiment  in  one 
State  may  be  of  little  value  as  a  ^uide  in  the  oth- 
er. I  have  seen  herdsgraas  growing  rank  and  tall 
from  the  earth  thrown  up  in  digging  a  well  in 
Michigan,  while  that  grass  grew  but  poorly,  if  at 
all,  in  the  surface  soil  that  would  yield  fiueen  or 
twenty  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre  without  ma- 
nure. And  plaster  has  an  effect  there  very  differ- 
ent from  what  it  has  here.  Why  and  how  it  is 
t  do  not  know,  and  therefore  will  not  undertake 
tosay. 


Fruit. — ^Notice  of  fine  apples  from  Canada. 
New  mode  of  grafting  suckers  of  Plum,  with  a 
recommendation  of  the  Shad  Bush  as  stocks  for 
the  pear.  In  the  Farmer  for  May,  1853,  is  an 
article  by  Mr.  Goodrich,  of  Burlington,  Vt.,  which 
to  my  mind  conclusively  demonstrates  the  fact 
that  the  "whole  family  of  thorns,  mountain  ash, 
and  shadberry"  are  utterly  worthless  for  pear- 
stocks.  Has  "Far  Easl^'  read  that  article,  and 
what  Mr.  Burt  says  to  the  same  effect,  page  204, 
same  volume!  How  to  manage  "Cuttings  of 
Fruit  Trees."  To  manure  "The  Blackberry." 
Two  articles  on  '  *  Grapes. ' '  A  Rsader. 

Winchester,  Dec.,  1854. 


IMFORTATIOir  OF  ENGLISH  CATTLE 
INTO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  importations  into  the  country  have  become 
quite  frequent  and  important.  A  few  years  ago 
the  taste  ran  in  a  di^rent  direction,  and  blood 
horses  were  all  the  go.  Priam,  Qleneoe,  Mon- 
arch, and  horses  of  that  stemp,  were  purchased 
in  England  at  enormous  prices — 15,000  or  16,- 
000  dollars  being  paid  for  a  single  animal ;  but  a 
fondness  for  racing  has  diminished,  not  only  in 
the  Northern  but  also  in  Southern  States,  and 
the  importation  of  well-bred  cattle,  sheep  and 
hogs,  has  been  pursued  with  more  ardor.  Who- 
ever will  compare  our  common  native  sheep  with 
the  improved  breeds,  will  see  at  once  an  immense 
difference  between  tliem,  and  yet  the  care,  atten- 
tion and  expense  required  to  raise  the  former,  is 
no  more  than  for  those  of  higher  grade.  One  is 
an  ornament  to  lawns,  an  object  of  interest ;  the 
other  almost  a  disgrace  to  the  poorest  farms. 
The  profit  which  attends  the  raising  of  higher 
breeds  is  far  greater,  and  it  ever  increases  the 
pleasure  derived  from  farming  to  have  the  stock 
of  a  superior  quality. 

In  a  late  celebration  attended  by  breeders  of 
fine  sheep,  it  was  stated  that  those  from  the  United 
States  were  the  purchasers  in  the  English  mar- 
kete  of  the  best  animals.  The  influence  of  pre- 
vious importations,  and  of  those  going  on,  must 
be  extensively  felt  in  the  production  ot  fine  wool 
in  the  United  States,  and  the  manufacture  of  ex- 
cellent woolen  fabrics.  The  vast  extent  of  graz- 
ing land  we  possess  in  the  northern  and  middle 
States,  makes  the  production  of  wool  one  of  the 
most  importint  objecto  of  industry.  The  South- 
ern States,  except  on  a  few  of  the  mountains,  are 
not  suited  for  this  business.  The  entire  coast  is 
flat  and  sandy,  from  Virginia  to  Texas,  and  from 
the  shore  to  the  mountain  region,  for  the  width 
of  100  to  200  miles.  Over  this  extensive  surface 
there  is  no  pasturage  for  animals,  which  are  fed 
on  fodder  and  imported  hay.  The  mountain  re- 
gion south  of  Virginia  affords  some  pasturage, 
which  enterprising  citizens  are  engaged  in  de- 
voting to  the  raising  of  sheep.  They  prefer  breeds 
from  Spain,  owing  to  their  supposed  adaptedncss 
to  ^  a  warm  climate.  It  was  supposed  that  Illi- 
nois, which  has  a  level  lay  of  the  land,  was  not 
suited  to  this  purpose ;  but  ic  was  ascertained 
that  sheep  which  had  reached  their  growth  in  the 
Eastern  States,  advanced  materially  in  size  and 
weight  from  being  introduced  to  rich  pastures  on 
the  prairies.  The  wool  became  coarser,  but  it 
increased  in  quantity. 

This  important  interest  is  now  under  full  way 
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in  most  of  the  States  which  are  adapted  to  the 
purpose,  and  it  will  make  a  great  impression 
upon  the  prosperity  of  the  country.  It  is,  how- 
ever, in  the  breed  of  fine  cattle  that  we  are  likely 
most  to  excel.  Gentlemen  having  country-seats 
have  shown  a  laudable  desire  to  import  the  best 
stock,  on  the  principle  that  a  few  good  animals, 
in  a  country  where  labor  is  dear,  are  better  than 
numerous  poor  ones,  and  that  animals  of  fine 
shape  and  color  are  objects  of  interest  in  their 
lawns.  The  county  of  Westchester,  especially, 
has  become  eminent  for  its  numerous  and  superior 
breeds  of  imported  stock.  Among  the  earliest 
importations  into  that  county  were  some  noble 
cattle  from  Holland.  They,  were  beautiful  in 
shape,  large,  and  good  milkers.  These  have  been 
crossed  with  the  Durham,  and  a  breed  known  as 
Dutch  and  Durham  is  soattered  over  the  county 
Old  Mr.  Bath^te,  who  lives  there,  and  who  has 
been  engaged  in  this  business  for  half  a  century, 
speaks  of  them  as  being  among  the  best  for  milk- 
ing. Stock  of  the  Aldemey,  Ayrshire  and  Devon 
breeds,  have  been  imported  by  other  gentlemen ; 
but  importations  of  the  Durham  have  been  most 
numerous,  and,  where  the  pasturage  is  good,  they 
are  considered  the  best  stock,  not  only  for  the 
dairy,  but  aho  for  the  shambles.  Col.  Morris, 
the  president  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society, 
who  resides  there,  has  been  very  active  in  the 
business  of  importing  good  stock  into  the  country. 
His  sales  of  cattle  have  attracted  a  neat  con- 
course of  people,  and  large  prices  have  been  paid. 
It  would,  no  doubt,  very  much  advance  the 
interest  which  gentlemen  feel  in  this  subject,  if 
annual  sales  were  made  of  improved  stock,  at 
some  convenient  locality  near  tne  city,  open  for 
all  sellers.  They  need  some  mode  of  diBpNoeing 
of  choice  animals  which  will  attract  competition, 
and  enable  them  to  dispose  of  their  surplus  stock 
without  disadvantage.  In  England,  the  most 
useful  of  the  nobility  have  for  years  been  engaged 
in  attempts  to  improve  the  breed  of  catue.  in 
which  a  degree  of  perfection  has  been  reached 
that  can  hardly  be  excelled.  They  look  upon 
fine  stock  as  the  best  ornaments  of  their  grounds. 
Many  citizens  of  public  spirit  in  the  United 
States  have  imitated  this  excellent  example,  and 
conferred  very  great  benefit  upon  the  country  by 
their  intelligence  and  zeal  in  this  service. — N,  Y. 
Jour,  of  Com, 

For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

UACHINE  FOR  FEELUTa  WILLOW. 

Mr.  Brown  : — Those  of  your  numerous  readers 
who  are  engaged,  or  contemplate  engaging  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  basket  willow  j  will  oe  pleased  to 
learn  that  there  is  a  machine  for  peeling  the  wil- 
low. Mr.  Geoicge  F.  Colby,  of  Jamesville,  Vt. ,  the 
inventor,  has  had  a  machine  made  by  which  its 
merits  have  l)een  fully  tested ;  and  all  who  have 
witnessed  its  operation,  agree  that  it  does  the 
work  to  perfection  and  with  the  greatest  facility, 
and  believe  it  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  labor- 
savinz  machines  of  the  age.  This,  1  believe,  is 
the  first  machine  ever  invented  for  the  purpose, 
either  in  this  or  the  old  country,  and  must  add 
vastly  to  the  cultivation  of  the  article  in  this 
country.  Mr.  C,  who  has  been  successfully  en- 
gaged m  the  cultivation  of  the  willow  for  several 
years,  estimates  the  cost  of  peeling,  in  the  or- 


dinary way,  at  from  $80  to  $120  per  acre,  or  at 
$40  per  ton,  while  he  claims  that  his  machine, 
whicn  requires  but  one  horse  power,  with  two 
men,  will  do  the  same  work  within  at  least  from 
two  to  three  days,  at  the  rate  of  one  ton  per  day. 
Mr.  C.  has  taken  measures  to  secure  a  patent. 
BoltoHj  Vt.,  Dec,  1864.         J.  R.  Jewell. 


CTCLE  OF  GOOD  AHD  BAD  CROPS. 

The  article  given  below,  from  a  recent  number 
of  the  Scotsman,  will  be  read  with  interest  by 
every  inquiring,  investigating  farmer.  The  the- 
ories advanced  are  new^  and  as  yet  are  only 
theories,  but  we  must  confess  they  have  some 
plausibility.  It  will  be  seen  that  for  thirty-seven 
years  past,  there  have  been  successive  periods  of 
four  and  five  years  of  alternate  good  and  bad 
crops,  and  that  science  sheds  a  glimmering  ray  of 
light  upon  the  cause  of  these  periodic  variations. 
It  will  also  be  seen,  that,  if  the  theory  proposed 
prove  a  correct  one,  we  have  just  entered  upon  a 
four  or  five  years  oourse  of  poor  crops  generally 
over  the  globe  ;  and  cons^uently  a  season  of  cor- 
responding high  prices.    The  article  is  as  follows  : 

The  **  uncertainty  of  the  weather"  has  been  a 
subject  of  complaint  to  the  husbandman  from 
time  immemorial.  Science  has  shown,  however 
that  law  and  order  prevail  in  many  phenomena 
once  deemed  to  be  under  the  blind  dominion  of 
chance,  and  ingenious  men  have  indulged  the 
hope  that  a  key  might  yet  be  found  to  the  irreg- 
ularity of  the  seasons— not  that  we  shall  be  able 
to  pro^oflticate  whether  any  particular  day  or 
weeK  will  be  foul  or  fair,  but  tbat  we  may  have 
rational  grounds  for  expecting  a  good  season  or  a 
bad  one,  or  a  series  of  good  or  bad  seasons.  In- 
telligent farmers  generally  believe  that  a  course 
of  abundant  crops  is  pretty  sure  to  be  followed 
by  a  course  of  deficient  ones ;  but  whether  the 
cycle  of  good  and  bad  crops  is  of  a  determinate  or 
a  variable  length,  and  if  determinate,  how  many 
years  are  required  to  complete  it,  are  points  upon 
which  opinions  differ  widely,  and  cdrtainty  is 
perhaps  despaired  of. 

A  paper  read  a  few  days  ago  by  M.  Becquerel 
to  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  on  the  culture  of 
wheat  in  France,  supplies  statistical  facts  of  some 
value  bearing  on  this  subject.  They  show  that 
there  is  a  periodicity  in  the  r  nirrence  of  good 
and  bad  harvests  ;  that  five  or  si  -  years  of  abund- 
ance, and  five  or  six  of  scarcity,  Ibllow  each  other 
pretty  regularly.  From  want  of  capital  and  en- 
terprise, and  good  means  of  internal  communica- 
tion, the  French  are  more  dependent  on  their  own 
harvests  than  we  are  in  this  country,  and  the 
difference  between  a  ^ood  and  a  bad  year  telling 
more  strongly  on  their  markets,  serves  better  to 
test  the  influence  of  the  seasons.  M.  Becquerel 
quotes  from  Count  Hugo  the  foUowirg  table  of 
toe  average  price  of  wheat  for  all  France  : 

Francs  Shilllnga 

per  beet,  per  qr. 

1816  to  1821— period  of  scarcity 23,06  Ms.  6d. 

1822  to  1827~period  of  abnndacce 15,80  86s.  4d. 

1828  to  1832— period  of  tcarcUj 22,00  50e.  7d. 

1833  to  1837— period  of  abondanoe 16,10  378.  2d. 

1838  to  1840— mixed  period 20.31  46i.  8d. 

1843  to  1847— period  of  scareity 25,68  59s.  Od. 

1848  to  1862— period  of  abundance 16,68  88s.  M. 

We  arrive  at  a  similar  result  by  comparing  the 
imports  and  exports  of  wheat,  and  taking  the 
excess  of  the  one  over  the  other  : 
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HectoUtres. 
8e»eit7  . . .  1813  to  1821 . . .  Excess  of  Imports  .  .  .  6.247,000 

PlentT l)S2tolttS7...    ''         Hiporta . . .  1,258,000 

Scarcity  ...  1828  to  1832  ..  .    "         Imports .  . .  9,628,000 

Plenty....  18S8  to  1887...    •<         Rxports 944  000 

Hlzed 183S  to  1842  . . .    "         Imports 1,128,000 

Scarcity  . . .  1848  to  1847  .. .    "         Import*  .  . .  18,697,000 
Plenty 184«  Co  1862  . . .    «         EzpoxU  ...  18488,000 

Tlie  hectolitre  (26^  galloiu  wine  measure,)  con- 
tains 22  imperial  gallons,  or  three  hectolitres  are  a 
trifle  more  than  a  quarter,  (480  lbs.)  It  will  be 
observed  that  the  importation  of  wheat  in  France, 
in  ^rears  of  scarcity,  is  very  small  when  compared 
'WilJi  oars.  Thus,' in  the  period  of  1848  to  1847, 
while  wheat  averaged  69s« — a  very  high  price  ill 
that  country — tho  whole  import)  in  the  five  years 
were  only  20,161,000  hectolitres,  from  which,  de- 
ducting 1,164,000  of  exports^  there  remained  for 
oonsomption  only  18,697,000,  or  6,400,000  qrs. 
In  the  period  of  scarcity,  from  1816  to  1821,  when 
the  price  was  54s.  5d.,  the  imports  were  only  6,- 
247,000  hectolitres  in  six  years,  or  about  845,000 
qrs.  annually. 

The  five  years  irom  1847  to  1852  were  years  of 
abundance  both  in  France  and  Britain.  Supposing, 
then,  that  the  change  takes  place  quinquennially, 
we  should  now  be  at  the  commencement  of  a  peri- 
od of  scarcity,  and  that  the  present  year  fulfils  this 
character  in  manifest  from  the  state  of  the  markets 
on  both  sides  of  the  Channel.  The  French  average 
for  the  first  two  weeks  of  November,  as  given  in 
the  MonUeur  a  few  days  ago,  was  29.97  per  hect, 
or  68;}.  1  Id.  per  qr. — ^a  famine  price  in  France ; 
and  the  British  average  for  the  whole  of  Novem- 
ber was  71f .  Id.,  making  rather  severe  dearth.  It 
is,  therefore,  a  question  of  some  importance,  wheth- 
er we  are  to  regard  the  present  deficient  crop  as  a 
pure  ^^casualty,''  an  evil  which  an  opposite  casual- 
ty the  next  yearns  abundance  may  redeem,  or  as 
the  first  of  a  series  of  bad  crops.  In  our  opinion, 
the  hypothesis  of  a  five  years'  cycle,  embracing  the 
latter  conclusion,  though  not  established  bevond 
challenge,  has  a  sufficient  probability  to  render  it 
worthy  of  entering  into  the  calculations  of  farmers, 
corn  merchants,  contractors  for  public  works,  and 
even  ministers  of  state. 

A  hypothesis  offered  to  explain  anomalons  or 
seemtngty  discordant  phyidcal  tacts  is  more  readily 
accepted  when  we  trace  in  it  the  operation  of  some 
physical  cause.  In  the  Scotsman  of  the  6  th  of 
September,  1845,  we  gave  an  account  of  a  me- 
moir pablifliied  by  Schwabe,  a  Grerman  astronomer, 
CO  the  spots  of  the  sun,  in  which  he  maintained 
thdr  periodicity,  that  they  increased  for  a  certain 
term,  then  diminished  for  an  equal  term,  and  that 
the  interval  between  the  mazimnm  and  minimnm 
waa  aboot  five  years,  so  that  the  cycle  was  comple* 
ted  in  about  ten.  This  condosion  rested  on  the 
observations  of  18  years,  which  (as  Colonel  Sabine 
informed  the  Brituh  Association  at  Belfast)  have 
been  since  extended  to  twenty-six  years,  and  with 
the  same  result  Now,  as  the  light  and  heat  of  the 
sun  are  obviously  essential  to  the  success  of  gnun 
crops,  it  occurred  to  Gautier,  a  French  or  Swiss 
man  of  science,  to  compare  Schwabe's  cycle  of 
the  solar  spots  with  the  results  of  the  harvests  in 
France,  as  shown  by  the  price  of  com ;  and  he 
fiMmd  that,  taking  the  yean  in  groups,  to  eliminate 
accidental  influences,  Uiose  in  which  the  sun  had 
few  or  no  q>ots  coincided  with  years  of  abundance, 
and  those  in  which  the  spots  were  numerous  with 
yean  of  scarcity.  We  have  here,  then,  a  glimpse 
of  a  physcal  cause  to  aoeount  for  these  altematrng 


C'ods  of  scarcity  and  plenty,  which  experience 
forced  upon  the  attention  of  our  fimmers.  It 
is  true  that  toe  spots  of  the  sun  cover  but  a  very 
small  portion  of  his  surface  at  any  time,  but  the  de- 
crement of  heat  in  a  bad  year  is  also  small  com- 
pared with  the  whole  quantity  which  the  earth  re- 
ceives from  the  sun  \  and  it  is  not  improbable  ^a*^, 
besides  causing  a  direct  loss  of  light  and  heat  pro- 
portioned to  their  size,  spots  when  abundant  may 
indicate  a  general  enfeeblement  of  the  heating 
and  illuminating  power  of  the  whole  surface  of  the 
sup. 

The  progress  of  science  is  constantly  adding  to 
our  knowledge  of  the  latent  ties  which  connect  the 
most  distant  parts  of  nature.  Those  minute  devi- 
ations from  the  normal  position  of  the  masnetio 
needle,  called  its  diurnal  variation,  were  mscov- 
ered  a  hundred  years  ago,  and  gave  plain  indica- 
tions of  solar  influence.  It  was  only  known  with- 
in these  few  yean  that  these  variations  were  them- 
selves subject  to  variation — were  greater  in  seme 
yean  than  in  others— and  that  anoUier  claaa  of 
phenomena,  called  "magnetic  storms,**  sudden  and 
seemingly  unaccountable  disturbances  of  the  nee- 
dle, disclosed  themselves.  It  is  now  found  that 
these  are  periodical  also.  To  use  the  words  of 
Colonel  Sabine,  **  there  is  a  periodical  variatioii  or 
inequality  affecting  alike  tne  magnitude  of  the 
diurnal  variation,  and  the  magnitude  and  frequen** 
cy  of  the  disturbances  of  storms,  and  the  cycle  or 
period  of  the  inequality  appears  to  extend  about 
ten  of  our  years,  the  maximum  and  minimum  being 
separated  by  an  interval  of  about  five  years.^ 
Perhaps  by-and-by  the  hopes  and  prospects  of  the 
husbandman  may  be  read  in  the  vibrations  of  Se 
compass. 


TO  P&OMOTE  THE  HEALTH  OF  CATTLE. 

Mix  occasionally  one  part  of  salt  with  four,  fiv« 
or  six  parts  of  wood  ashes,  and  give  the  mixtiue  toi 
different  kinds  of  stock,  summer  and  winter^  It 
promotes  their  appetites  and  tends  to  keep  thtm. 
in  a  healthy  condition.  It  is  said  to  be  good  Mnunst 
bots  in  horses,  mumun  in  cattle,  and  rot  in.  sheep.. 

Hone-radish  root  is  valuable  for  cattle.  It  cre- 
ates an  appetite,  and  la  good  for  various  diseases. . 
Some  give  it  to  any  animal  that  is  unwelb  It  is* 
good  for  oxen  troubled  with  the  heat.  J£  ammals- 
will  not  eat  it  voluntarily,  cut  it  up  ^^^  and  mix  it 
with  potatoes  or  meal. 

Feed  all  animals  regularly.  They  not  only  look 
for  their  food  at  the  usual  time,  but  the  stomach- 
indioates  the  want  at  the  stated  jseruxL  There^ 
fore  feed  m<miin^,  noon  and  evening,  .aa  near  1^ 
same  time  as  possible* 

Guard  against  the  wide  and  injbri(ms  extremes 
of  satiatins  with  excess  and  starving  with  want. 
Food  should  be  of  a  suitable  qaality,.aad  pnypeiv 
tioncd  to  the  growth  and  fattening  of  animals,  to 
their  production  in  young,  and  milk,  and  to  their 
labor  or  exercise.  Animals  that  labor  need  fhr 
more  food,  and  that  which  u  fkr  more  nutritious, 
thMi  those  that  are  idle. 

In  dry  time  see  that  theammals  have  a  good 
supply  of  pure  water.  When  the  fountains  are 
low,  tney  drink  the  drainings  of  fountains,  streams, 
and  passages  of  water,  which  are  unwholesome. 

If  bams  and  stables  are  verjr  tight  and  warn^ 
ventilate  in  mild  weather,  even  in  wsnter. 
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OTHER  PEOPLES'  BTTSINESS. 

BY  HENRY  F.  FRENCH. 

There  is  an  old  saying,  that  half  the  people  in 
the  world  have  no  idea  how  the  other  half  live. 
Perhaps  we  should  not  get  far  oat  of  the  way,  wore 
we  to  say,  that  half  the  world  have  very  little  idea 
how  they  live  themselves  1 

Everybody  knows  how  the  minister  lives — ^that 
he  has  a  salary  of  so  many  dollars,  upon  which  he 
must  live,  and  in  respectable  style,  such  as  may  do 
credit  to  his  parishioners,  who  of  course  do  not 
want  to  be  disgraced  in  their  character  for  liberali- 
ty, by  having  his  coat  out  at  the  elbows.  Every- 
body knows  how  most  men  who  have  salaries  live — 
just  up  to  their  incomes,  and  hard  work  at  that 
But  every  body  does  not  know  how  much  it  costs 
a  faimer  to  live,  and  least  of  all  does  the  farmer 
huft  any  idea  of  how  much  he  really  expends,  not 
in  money,  but  in  money's  worth,  of  those  articles 
for  which  others  pay  money.  It  is  very  easy,  again, 
to  learn  how  much  is  produced  of  the  great  staple 
articlefl  of  export,  as  of  cotton,  and  of  those  pro- 
duced on  large  plantations,  as  sugar  and  rice.  The 
article  Aay,  which  is  of  far  more  value  than  the 
cotton  crop,  is  hardly  named  as  a  great  staple. — 
The  annnal  growth  of  live  stock  is  stated  at  a 
valne  of  forty  millions  of  dollars  above  that  of  the 
cotton  crop,  while  the  sugar  crop — maple  sugar 
and  all — is  not  a  tenth  part  the  value  of  the  annual 
crop  of  wheat  So  with  regard  to  the  amount  pro- 
duced by  the  labor  at  home  of  men,  women  ai^ 
children,  not  connected  with  farm  labor,  though 
perfoi^ed  by  farmers  and  their  families. 

This  train  of  thought  was  suggested  by  some 
facts  which  came  under  observation  a  few  days 
ago.  Upon  a  hearing  before  the  road  commission- 
ers of  Bockmgham  county,  on  a  petition  to  lay  out 
a  new  highway  in  the  towns  of  Candia  and  Deer- 
field,  it  became  necessary  to  investigate  the  busi- 
ness of  those  towns,  to  ascertidn  what  occasion  they 
had  for  more  roads  to  market  The  facts,  which 
will  be  given,  were  stated  by  witnesses  under  oath, 
and  were  not  controverted.  Both  the  towns  named 
are  nraally  called  mere  agricultural  towns.  Both 
together,  they  have  about  thirty- five  hundred  in- 
habitants, and  JMiy  just  eight  dollars  eighty-two 
cents  of  every  thousand  dollars  of  our  State  tax, 
or  in  other  words,  in  wealth,  they  compose  less  than 
nine  one4kousand^  of  the  value  of  the  State  of 
New  Hampshire.  The  first  remarkable  develop- 
ment was,  that  this  a^cuUural  community  of  the 
two  towns  is  every  year  baying  fuid  paying  for  two 
thousand  hands  of  flaw  uidseoenihousand  bushels 
of  In^an  com  and  meal,  and  about  seventy  bar- 
Mis  of  salt  pork  I  These  facts  appeared  by  the 
wi^^bills  open  the  railroad,  and  were  verified  by 
txaden  of  the  tvwna,  iHio  bouglrt  and  sold  the  ar- 


ticles. Horace  Greeley  was  never  more  puzzled 
by  the  balance  of  trade,  than  were  we  at  this  intel- 
ligence, and,  for  the  moment,  we  were  inclined  to 
lay  aside  our  free  trade  notions,  and  go  in  for  a  tar- 
iff on  com  and  pigs,  to  be  established  bj»  the  New 
Hampshire  General  Court,  for  protection  against 
Massachusetts  and  New  York ;  for  the  evidence 
showed  that  we  are  open  to  encroachments  in  both 
directions,  the  flour  and  corn  coming  in,  sometimes 
by  way  of  Ogdensbuig,  N.  Y.,  and  the  pork  from 
Boston.  However,  those  who  buy,  must,  in  the 
long  run,  pay,  or  they  cannot  get  trusted,  and  as 
these  towns  gave  every  outward  sign  of  prosperity, 
we  proceed  to  inquire  how  they  got  their  money  to 
pay  with.  We  found  several  persons  engaged  in 
making  shoes.  They  are  generally  traders,  or,  as 
we  call  them,  store-keepers.  They  buy  the  stock, 
cut  it,  and  send  it  out  to  heJUted.  This  is  done  by 
women  principally,  and  consists  in  binding  and 
sewing  the  upper  part  of  the  shoe  preparatory  to 
patting  on  the  sole.  Af\er  fitting  they  are  returned 
to  the  store,  and  again  sent  out  to  be  made^or  have 
the  sole  put  on,  and  are  again  returned,  and  are 
finbhed  and  packed  away  in  boxes,  caUed  catesy 
and  are  ready  for  market 

It  was  proved  that  about  two  hundred  and  eighty* 
eight  thousand  dollars  worth  of  shoes  are  made 
yeariy,in  these  two  towns — ^in  this  less  than  a  hun- 
dredth part  of  New  Hampshire,  and  that  not  less 
than  forty  per  cent,  of  this  amount,  or  one  hundred 
and  fifteen  thousand  dollars,  is  paid  for  the  labor. 
This  is  neariy  thirty  dollars  for  every  person,  from 
the  baby  of  a  day  old  to  that  venerable  individual 
called  the  "  oldest  inhabitant  "—every  person,  sick 
and  well,  lame  and  lazy,  poor  and  rich  I 

Now,  we  see  how  those  towns  buy  thirty  thoa- 
sand  dollars  worth  of  grain  and  fiour  a  year,  besides 
consuming  their  own  produce !  Yet  these,  as  has 
been  sidd,  are  farming  towns,  and  although  just 
now  their  dairies  are  small,  and  their  farming 
operations  not  extensive,  yet  they  have  the  land 
behind  them,  and  nobody  can  be  their  master,  ff 
the  price  for  shoes  does  not  suit  them,  there  is  no 
need  of  a  strike  for  higher  wages — ^no  need  of  moba 
and  violence^  They  are  independent,  because  they 
can  turn  to  their  mother  earth,  whose  beautiftifl 
bosom  is  bared  for  their  support  There  is  a  dan- 
gerous element  in  all  large  manufacturing  establish- 
ments, in  all  factory  towns  and  villages.  God 
grant  it  may  nerer  work  out,  in  this  country,  what 
has  happened  in  England  and  elsewhere  abroad. 
The  danger  is  that  wealth,  associated  wealth, 
may  crush  out  individual  independence.  In  home 
manufactures,  like  this  alluded  to,  there  can  be,  for 
the  reasons  suggested,  no  such  danger. 

And,  by  the  way,  there  is  fair  opportunity  to  test 
the  aocuracy  of  the  census  tables,  to  some  extent, 
by  the  fiwli  befee  ns.    The  oenmisof  1850  girea 
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tbe  Talne  of  "  home  manafactares/'  for  thiscouoty 
«9  $36,330;  nor  do  we  find  any  other  item  under 
which  this  matter  of  labor  on  shoes  at  home  can 
be  comprrebended  in  the  census  tables.  Now  the 
popolation  of  this  cotftity  is  set  down,  in  the  same 
census,  at  49,194, and  if  the  ^home  manufactures*' 
of  the  rest  of  the  county  are  in  the  same  propor- 
tion to  the  population  as  thoee  of  Candia  and  Deer- 
field,  they  would  amount  to  about  <me  mUlion  six 
hundred  thousand,  instead  of  the  thirty-six  thousand 
dollars  credited  to  us !  The  former  amount  is  un- 
doubtedly much  nearer  to  the  truth  than  the  lat- 
ter. Whatever  the  result  might  be,  on  investiga- 
tion, it  is  certain  that  the  towns  upon  which  the 
calculations  are  based  are  not  generally  reputed  to 
be  engaged  in  manufactures  above  the  average  of 
dieir  neighbors. 

It  might  be  well  for  gentlemen  at  the  South  and 
West,  who  wonder  how  the  people  can  live  in  New 
England,  to  inquire  enough  into  our  affairs  to  re- 
lieve themselves  of  any  unhappiness  on  our  ac- 
count It  might  be  well,  also,  when  the  next  cen- 
sus is  taken,  to  have  it  done  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  furnish  some  indication,  at  least,  of  the  resources 
of  New  England,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  country. 
There  seems  to  have  been  no  attempt  to  ascertaio 
the  manufactures  of  any  part  of  the  United  States, 
except  of  *'  home-made "  articles,  and  what  that 
item  includes  is  not  very  manifest. 

In  this  view,  we  have  something  to  do  with  "  oth- 
er people's  busine  s." 

Exeter,  N,  H.  Dec.  12, 1854. 


OBCHABDS,  APPLES,  AHD  THE 
UAEKET. 

"  David,  I  am  going  to  quit  the  nursery  business. 
In  twenty-one  years  fruit  will  be  a  drug  in  New 
York  city.  Why,  everybody  is  setting  out  orchards. 
Just  look  around  this  neighborhood.  There  is  dea- 
con Jones  has  just  set  out  500  trees;  Tom  Smith 
40O,  and  his  brother  Jim  will  have  1000  next 
spring,  and  soon,  at  that  rate,  all  over  the  country ; 
mft^  fruit,  too,  none  of  it  for  cider.  Now  what 
da  you  suppose  is  to  become  of  all  these  apples  ? 
I  tell  you  what  it  is,  David,  we  must  wind  up  the 
nursery  bastness,  or  we  shall  break  flat.  Every 
body  is  going  crazy  about  fruit.  Everybody  will 
grow  it,  but  nobody  buy  it,  a  lew  years  hence." 

This  prognostication  was  made  more  than  twen- 
ty years  ago,  b^  a  sensible  man  engMed  in  prop- 
agating choice  fruits  for  sale,  in  OentralNew  York, 
and  no  doubt  the  speaker  honestly  believed  the 
days  of  the  nurseryman  were  well  nigh  numbered. 
Brother  David,  however,  was  of  a  different  opiu- 
ioD.  He  did  not  believe  it  was  so  easy  to  overstock 
the  market  with  such  fruit  as  no  other  than  Amer^ 
ican  soil  and  climate  can  produce.  He  did  not  be- 
lieve ere  twenty  years'  time  would  elapse,  every- 
body would  have  an  (»chard,  the  prodoets  of  which 
woiud  be  so  unsalable,  and  the  bosinefs  so  unprofi- 
table, the  owner  could  have  no  desire  to  plant 


more,  or  better,  or  newer  varieties  of  trees ;  con- 
sequently he  urged  that  the  business. should  be 
perseveringly  continued  until  the  dawning  of  the 
evil  day  was  more  visible  in  the  horizon. 

What  has  been  the  result?  A  sale  of  40,000 
apples  trees  and  7,000  of  other  fruits,  during  the 
planting  season  of  last  year,  and  the  prospect  for 
the  next  equally  good.  The  very  men  who  had 
planted  500,  have  increased  1,000,  and  some  of 
them  have  doubled  that  tenfold  ;  and  yet  the  mar- 
ket is  now  better  than  it  was  ever  before,  for  all  the 
choice  varieties  of  the  product  of  orchard,  vine- 
yard, or  garden.  The  market  is  not  glutted,  nor 
can  it  be  while  millions  of  mouths  continually  wa- 
ter for  the  luscious  fruits  which  contrast  so  advanta- 
;eously  with  the  sour  crabs,  "  five  to  a  pint,"  which 
illed  the  market  twenty  years  ago.  The  market 
caunot  be  glutted  with  such  fruit  as  the  Newtown 
pippins,  Roxbury  russets,  Rhode  Island  greenings, 
Baldwins,  Bellefleur,  Swaar,  Domine,  and  a  great 
variety  of  other  excellent  winter  keeping  apples  ; 
while  the  luxury-loving  mouths  of  old  England  are 
within  two  weeks,  (we  have  done  counting  distan- 
ces by  miles,)  of  the  fruit-bearing  hills  of  New 
England.  Nay,  not  only  New  England  and  New 
York,  but  the  ever  bearing  trees  of  the  rich  plains 
of  that  once  far  away  western  wild,  known  in  our 
boyhood  as  New  Connecticut.  But  still  the  mar^ 
ket  is  not  glutted,  nor  will  it  be,  though  all  Ohio, 
Michigan,  Indiana,  Llinois  and  Wisconsin,  shall 
pour  in  their  golden  treasures  of  golden  pippins 
from  their  uxiDounded  plains  of  the  richest  iruit 
bearing  land  the  world  ever  saw,  while  that  same 
world  full  of  people  pomess  the  taste  they  now  do 
for  choice,  delicious  fruits. 

Our  advice,  therefore,  is,  as  it  has  always  been, 
to  every  man  who  owns  an  acre  of  land — plant  trees. 
Don't  be  afraid  of  overstocking  the  market  with 
any  kind  of  fruit,  except  such  as  your  fathers  used 
to  grow,  and  some  of  you  still  perpetuate ;  be- 
cause the  refined  and  improved  tastes  of  the  world 
demand,  and  will  have,  if  it  is  procurable,  the  best 
that  can  be  grown. 

Since  writing  the  above,  we  have  met  with  the 
following  item,  illustrative  of  our  remarks  upon  the 
fruit  trade: — 

Fruit  Trade  of  Oswego^New  York  Apple  Wo' 
m«n.— It  is  estimated  that  nearly  S40,000  will  be 
circulated  in  this  county  this  autumn,  by  specula- 
tors in  fruit.  Some  20,000  barrels  of  apples  have 
already  been  purchased,  and  many  of  them  shipped 
to  New  York.  They  were  Spitzberoens  and  Green- 
ingd,  and  the  price  to  the  growers  has  averaged 
from  $1  to  Sl.60  per  barrel.  The  fruit  of  the  en- 
tire county  has  been  bought  up,  one  firm  in  this 
city  alone  having  contracted  for'about  8000  barrels 
of  winter  apples.  Some  of  them  which  were  bought 
for  ten  shillings,  have  already  been  sold  in  New 
York  for  $3.00. 

An  energetic  and  skilful  business  woman,  who 
keeps  a  fruit  stall  in  Fulton  Market,  was  in  town 
the  other  day,  and  bought  10j)0  barrels  of  apples, 
i»iving  her  check  for  the  amount.  She  has  made 
her  fortune  in  the  business,  and  will  no  doubt  make 
$500  out  of  the  operation.  She  bought  a  few  bar- 
rels of  choice  pears  here,  at  $11  per  barrel.  She 
will  sell  the  same  in  New  York  for  double  the  oaon- 
ey.  We  cannot  but  recommend  to  the  farmers  to 
bestow  more  attention  upon  fruit-growing.  It  viill 
it  all  times  produce  a  golden  harvest. — Osweyo 
Journal, 
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KATDBnrfi  FLABT& 

[BXFLT  TO  R.  Mo  I.] 

BT  A.  O.  COMINGS. 

Mr.  Mclntire  furtber  notices  my  article  as  fol- 
lows : — "  He  asserts  that  those  plants  which  pro- 
duce seed  the  first  year  of  their  growth,  and  tnen 
die,  draw  awaj  the  substance  of  the  roots  to  ma- 
ture their  seeds,  and  b  the  cause  of  their  death 
Is  this  true,  or  do  they  die  because  they  have  full- 
filled  the  law  of  their  being  ?  Are  these  [there] 
not  perennial  plants  that  produce  and  mature 
their  seed  from  the  first  and  many  successive  years 
from  the  same  root  ?  " 

1.  I  will  answer:  first,  as  to  the  law  of  being  of 
plants,  that  is  part  of  the  question.  It  has 
been  supposed  by  many,  like  Mr.  Mclntire,  that 
certain  plants  have  a  fixed  time  to  live,  however 
they  may  be  treated,  and  that  their  death  must 
come  then,  "as  shure  as  fate."  Certain  bulbous 
rooted  plants,  as  the  onion,  (and  J  think  herd's- 
grasd  has  the  same  habit,)  form  a  bulb  one  year 
and  produce  seed  the  next.  A  new  side  bulb  b 
formed  on  the  year  of  seeding,  and  the  seed-pro- 
ducing bulb  dies  with  the  production  of  seed. 
Yet  the  onion,  if  it  does  not  mature  the  bulb  the 
first  year,  will  not  produce  good  seed  the  second 
year.  Put  that  idea  up  garret,  and  if  you  want  to 
raise  good  onion  seed,  be  sure  you  set  the  most 
perfect  and  ripe  bulbs ;  for  it  is  a  law  of  such 
plants  to  depend  for  the  accomplishment  of  the 
second  year's  work,  (producing  seed^  upon  the 
capital  accumulated  the  first  year.  Small  bulbs, 
or  small  tap-roots,  in  a  soil  containing  only  a  small 


sustained  by  the  experience  of  almost  every  far- 
mer.   The  reason  is  evident. 

We  may  also  add,  if  it  is  so  with  bulbous  and 
tap-rooted  plants,  how  much  more  dependent  upon 
the  soil  will  be  the  fibrous-rooted  plants,  such  as 
corn,  wheat,  rye,  oats,  &c.  If  I  mistake  not,  none 
of  these  die  at  the  root  until  they  make  the  natural 
attempt  to  produce  and  mature  seed.  Yet,  the 
biennial  plants,  whenever  for  any  cause  they  are 
hurried  to  mature  seed  the  first  season,  lose  vitality 
at  the  root. 

•I  have  seen  fields  of  clover  used  as  pastures  for 
cows,  in  which  the  clover  roots  lived  many  years. 
It  would  not  be  so,  however,  to  use  pastures  as 
New  England  farmers  generally  do.  (Of  that  I 
have  not  now  time  tor  further  explanation.) 
Facts  assure  me  that  clover,  in  proper  circum- 
stances, will  live  many  years.  It  will  not,  how- 
ever, if  it  is  allowed  to  drive  its  vital  forces  into 
the  production  of  seed.  Even  the  blossoms  of  clo 
ver  contain  a  rich  store  of  carbon  and  nitric  acid, 
reaiy  to  supply  the  first  want  of  the  growing 
se<»d.  If  the  root  is  exhausted  of  these  substances 
in  combinatioD,  die  it  must.  No  plant  dies  until 
the  vital  energies  of  the  root  are  exhausted,  in  or- 
dinary circumstances.  ' 

In  the  animal  and  in  the  vegetable  kingdoms, 
the  first  great  law  of  health  and  life  is  t&t  the 
preservation  of  the  vital  energies  preserves  health 
and  perpetuates  life ;  while  the  only  natural  cause 
of  death  is  the  exhaustion  of  those  vital  forces. 
This  great  principle  ought  to  be  understood  by 
every  man,  every  woman  and  every  child.    It  is 


applicable  to  all  animal  life,  in  man  or  brute,  and 
is  alike  applicable  to  all  vegetable  life.  It  should 
be  written  where  it  would  bt  read  in  the  morning 
and  in  the  evening,  at  the  going  oat  and  at  the 
coming  in  of  every  thinking,  moving  mortal.  Life 
and  health  are  more  for  our  own  keeping,  than  to 
be  thrown  into  the  care  of  doctors.  Trees,  grapes, 
shrubs,  all  may  die  from  overbearing.  It  is  the 
exhaustion  of  the  vital  energies.  I)eath  is  not 
natural  from  any  other  cause.  Man,  the  monarch 
of  this  mundane  sphere,  may  overtax  his  energies 
for  the  reproduction  of  his  species,  or  task  himself 
in  daily  toil  beyond  his  giils,  or  neglect  his  rej^u- 
lar  supply  of  wholesome  aliment,  and  he  quickly 
brings  the  enginry  of  death  thundering  along  his 
track.  Not  an  eye  grows  dim,  not  a  bair  is  bughl- 
ed,  not  a  flower  fades,  without  a  cause. 

2.  Mr.  Mclntire  says,  *^Some  farmers  never  plow 
in  grain  crops,  and  yet  for  many  ^ears  raise  good 
crops  of  corn  and  grain.  How  is  this  fact  recon- 
ciled with  his  remarks  about  seed-pEodncing  crops 
exhausting  the  soil,  and  rendering  it  necessary  to 
plow  in  grain  crops?" 

Answer,  There  were  in  my  old  arithmetic, 
which  I  used  in  the  simple  times  of  my  boyhood, 
when  I  went  to  school  at  the  old  district  school- 
house  which  stood  on  the  shady  side  of  a  New 
Hampshire  hill,  two  very  simple  rules,  called  Ad- 
dition and  Subtraction.  From  the  simple  rules  of 
that  very  simple  old  arithmetic  I  was  simple 
enough  to  take  the  idea  that  a  continual  taking 
away,  which  was  called  subtraction,  without  any 
putting  back,  which  would  be  called  addition, 
would  result  in  the  exhastion  of  what  there  was  at 
first ;  so  that,  after  a  while,  when  the  trial  should 
be  made  to  take  something  away  from  nothing,  the 


amount  of  carbonaceous  food,  will  produce  but  a 

small  quantity  of  seed,  and  much  of  that  will  most,  imsw^r  as  given  by  the  old  school-master  would 

likely   be  shrivelled  and  worthless.    This  fact  is  oe,  "  ybt*  canV  Well,  I  fell  into  the  simple  idea 


of  applying  this  to  farming.  So  I  would  say  to  Mr. 
Mclntire,  if  those  farmers  who  have  taken  many 
good  seed-crops  from  the  same  soil  work  only  by 
the  rule  of  subtraction  in  reference  to  the  carbona- 
ceous matter  in  the  soil,  the  time  must  sooner  or 
later  come  when  the  answer  of  their  figuring  will 
be  ^^You  can't.  '*    Facts  are  as  strong  as  figures. 

Carbon  comes  not  alone  from  the  plowing  in  of 
green  crops ;  but  it  all  comes  from  green  crops, 
originally.  From  deposits  of  meadow  muck,  or 
from  animal  excrements,  the  needed  supply  of -old 
vegetable  matter  may  be  obtained,  for  small  lots 
of  ground.  But  why  should  the  idea  of  manuring 
with  green  crops  be  so  generally  disre^rded, 
when  millions  of  acres  of  New  England  soil  could 
therebv  be  made  worth  double  what  it  now  is,  by 
a  small  outlay  of  expense.  There  is  just  the  same 
sense  in  crop  after  crop,  and  then  crop  after  crop, 
requiring  carbon,  without  adopting  a  course  of  ac- 
tion to  replemish  the  soil,  that  there  would  be  in 
milking,  milking,  milking,  day  after  da}r,  week 
after  week,  the  old  brown  cow,  without  giving  her 
hay,  grass,  grain  or  roots,  out  ot  which  to  manu- 
facture mUk. 

Certain  it  is  that  the  husbandman  has  a  right  to 
put  the  atmosphere  and  the  rain  under  the  strict 
payment  of  tribute,  for  his  profit,  as  well  as  the 
merchant  or  the  miller,  the  sawyer  or  the  sailor. 

Right  up  here  in  this  blue  atmosphere,  ready  to 
be  sucked  into  the  solid  matter  of  vegetable  growth, 
is  a  mine  of  manure,  more  inexhaustible  than  the 
mines  of  Peruvian  Islands,  and  more  precious  in 
value  tb«Q  mountains  of  gold.    Every  breathing 
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thiDg  is  contributing  daily  to  increase  it,  and  every 
plant  sucks  in  a  fiart  of  it.    The  great  Creator  luu 


HOME-MADE  FURHITTTBE. 


provided  it,  and  it  is  open  and  free  to  every  man  ^  ^5»  *^®  present  pecuniary  troubles  many  a  wif<5 
who  will  accept  the  gift.  '-I  don't  believe  in  this  ^^^^  »**  unusual  necessity  for  practi^ns  the  stnct- 
idea  that  this  vegetable  matter  ever  goes  down  into  \  ?«*  «?onoiny  m  household  matters.  Perhaps  house- 
the  plant,"  says  Grandfather  Fogy;  **I  believe  it!*^®«P}ng  is  lust  to  be  commenced,  and  the  great 
all  goes  upwanls  an  the  plant,  to  the  very  extrom- '  problem  is,  how  much  furniture  and  how  many  con- 
itiw.**  j  veniences  can  we  anord  to  procure.    A  little  money 

Well,  now,  just  follow  down  that  pine  root,  ifS^^^g^,®*.*?!  »  I^Mible.    Such  would  perhaps 
jou    please,  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  below  where  i'''^?*^'  *^  initiated  into  the  art  of  making  cheap 
•        •  ■  —        .    articles  of  furniture,  both  useful  and  ornamental. 

Manv  a  neat  and  comfortable  sofa  or  lounge,  chair, 
stana,  bed,  book-shelves,  &c.,  &c.,  have  we  seen, 
that  cost  its  owners  almost  nothing. 

A  few  boards,  a  little  stuffing,  and  a  few  yards  of 
shilling  calico,  put  together  with  ingenuity,  will 
give  a  tasteful  and  even  elegant  air  to  an  otherwise 
bare  and  comfortless  room.  Most  of  the  work  we 
shall  describe  can  be  done  by  the  females  of  the 
household,  and  we  are  sure  will  afford  them  more 
pleasure  and  comfort  than  the  so-called  **  ornamen- 
tal'' worsted-work,  bed-quilt  piecing,  &c.  And  in 
almost  every  family  there  is  enough  mechanical 
ingenuity  among  the  bo^s,  if  not  among  the  girls, 
to  do  the  sawing  and  nailing. 

A  simple  Lounge  can  m  made  by  taking  a 
broad,  thick  plank,  strengthening  it  by  nailing  on 
cross  pieces  underneath  and  inserting  four  short 
legs ;  add  a  cushion  filled  with  any  material  yon 
wish,  and  add  a  valance  of  the  same  to  conceal  the 
legs.  A  back  and  either  one  or  two  ends  may  be 
added,  if  desired,  by  nailing  on  boards  and  cusmon* 
Ing  them  like  the  seat. 

'  A  Cot  Bedstead  many  of  you  know  how  to 
make.  Take  four  sticks  about  four  feet  long  and 
three  inches  square,  bore  an  inch  hole  through  the 
Ihiddle  of  each,  and  put  a  round  stick,  six  feet  long, 
through,  and  pins  through  the  ends ;  arrange  these 
like  the  four  legs  of  a  saw  horse ;  then,  to  form  the 
sides,  connect  tne  head  and  foot  posts  by  nailing  a 
rod  or  strip  of  board  on  to  their  tops ;  take  a  piece  ' 
of  bag^ng  6  feet  by  4,  stretch  it  across  and  nail  it 
firmly  on  to  the  side  pieces.  To  strengthen  this, 
make  a  narrow  head  board,  nail  on  a  small  rod  at 
each  end,  and  bore  holes  in  the  side-pieces  to  re- 
ceive them.  By  lifting  this  head-board  out,  the 
bedstead  can  at  any  time  can  be  folded  together 
and  laid  aside,  if  not  wanted. 

A  convenient  Seat  for  children,  or  for  the  sarden, 
is  made  like  the  cot  bedstead,  with  the  heaa  board 
omitted.  The  sticks  for  the  seat  should  be  one 
foot  long ;  those  for  the  legs,  one  foot  six  inches 
long.  Isind  a  bit  of  carpeting  for  the  seat  These 
are  so  light,  and  so  easily  folded  and  carried 
about  with  one  hand  as  to  be  very  convenient. 

Hanging  Book  Shelves  are  another  article  of  fur- 
niture easily  made,  and  very  convenient.  For  a 
small  size,  take  three  planed  boards  one-fourth  of 
an  inch  thick,  let  the  largest  shelf  be  about  30 
inches  long  by  8  wide,  the  others  each  one  inch 
narrower  and  two  inches  shorter  than  the  one  below 
it.  If  convenient,  paint,  or  oil  and  varnish  them. 
Bore  a  gimlet  hole  in  each  of  the  four  comers,  take 
a  stoat  cord  and  pass  it  down  through  one  hole  in 
each  shelf,  taking  care  that  it  is  at  the  same  comer 
of  each,  then  pass  it  up  through  the  remaining 
holes  in  the  same  end,  making  a  knot  in  the  cord 
under  each  shelf  for  it  to  rest  upon.  Pass  a  coid 
through  the  other  end  in  the  same  manner,  and  tie 
the  lour  ends  of  the  cord  toother  a  foot  and  a  half 
above  the  upper  shelf,  and  hang  it  up. — Ohio  Cul' 
tivator. 


there  is  any  other  carbonaceous  matetr.  There  it 
is,  the  aame  sabstanoe  of  those  spreading  limbs. 
The  carbon  has  gone  down  there,  and  there  it  is, 
in  the  little  fibres,  creepinj^  oat  this  way — creeping 
oot  that  way—- creeping  m  every  direction ;  and 
not  a  single  soul  in  all  the  realm  of  reasonable  ex- 
istence, wise  man  or  wizard,  fanatic  or  fool,  can 
acrew  his  credulity  up  to  the  point  of  believing 
that  those  roots  l!egan  to  grow  at  the  outer  end^ 
and  then  grew  bigger  and  bigger,  until  they  bit 
hold  of  each  other  and  found  a  tree  ready  to  be 
fathered  by*the  fraternity.  A.  G.  Cominos. 

New  Hampshire, 

POR  WHAT! 

«"  Fa,  did  God  make  oysters  ?*' 

"Yes,  my  son." 

**  What  tor  ?" 

"  For  OS  to  eat* 

u  Well— but  then,  wh?  do  they  have  shells  ?" 

This  was  a  riddle  to  the  little  fellow-— that  oys- 
ters are  made  to  be  eaten,  and  yet  were  made  with 
shells  to  prevent  their  being  eaten.  The  same 
question  or  the  intention  of  GkKl  in  the  creation  of 
things,  meet  the  student  of  Nature  at  almost  every 
spot 

Every  plant  has  been  given  some  way  of  resist- 
ing injury.  The  blades  of  grass  have  saw-Uke 
margin.  The  leaves  of  oora  are  sharply  edged 
with  flmt  The  heads  of  grass  are  bearded.  The 
kemeb  of  all  nuts  are  ca^d  in  by  a  shell  to  pre- 
vent their  being  destroyed.  And  ^et  there  have 
been  animals  made  for  the  destmcUon  of  all  these. 
Cows  with  rough  tongues  for  drawing  grass  into 
their  mouths ;  horses  with  front  teeth  like  shears 
for  catting  it  off;  and  sheep  that  chop  it  off  with 
their  under  teeth  against  tneir  upper  gum,  as  a 
hatchet  chops  on  a  block.  The  teeth  of  squirrels  are 
softest  on  the  inside  that  they  may  wear  sharp,  and 
grow  continually  that  they  may  not  become  too 
short.  In  this  way,  they  are  kept  keen  epough  to 
go  through  the  shell  of  a  dried  butternut,  though  it 
turns  the  edge  of  a  knife.  These  self-sharpening  teeth 
were  snrely  made  for  chiselling  the  shells  of  nuts. 

Every  animal  also  has  been  given  some  means 
of  defence.  Horses  have  their  teeth,  and  their 
hooA  and  their  speed.  Oxen  have  their  heels  and 
their  horas.  Even  sheep  have  their  wool,  and 
some  speed,  and  can  butt  Ousters  and  turtles 
their  shells,  and  hedge-b<^  their  quills. 

But  for  the  destruction  of  these,  there  are  the 
camiveroos  races,  with  cUws  to  catch  them,  with 
tusks  to  transfix  them,  and  with  intestines  that 
can  be  used  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  digest 
their  flesh. 

Fiih  have  been^ven  an  instinct  of  fear,  and  the 
use  of  fins  with  which  to  escape  from  the  fish-hawk, 
and  yet  this  bird  was  given  a  beak  and  talons,  and 
must  live  by  their  destruction.  It  seems  as  though 
everything  has  been  arranued  to  prevent  death  on 
the  one  hand,  and  yet  to  effect  [it  on  the  other. — 
CawUrjf  Gentleman. 
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For  tkg  New  England  Fttrwur. 

AH  HOVB  IH  A  OBEAT  BABN. 

A  little  above  the  Concord  station  on  the  Fitch- 
burg  Railway,  the  traveller  may  see  on  the  north 
side,  at  a  distance  of  one-third  of  a  mile,  a  most 
spacious  barn,  built  by  the  present  proprietor  of 
the  "  Treasurer  Barket  farm,"  S.  P.  Whkelkb, 
Era. 

The  buildinff  b  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
feet  in  length  oy  fifly-lbur  in  width.  The  man- 
sion house  was  occupied  by  Harvard  College  dur- 
ing a  portion  of  the  revolution*  What  a  space 
this  bam  would  have  furnished  the  students  for 
recitation  halls  I 

The  bam  has  a  projecting  roof  with  water  gut- 
ters, which  not  only  make  the  entrance  more 
comfortable,  but  protect  the  painted  sides  of  the 
building  from  bemg  scoured  bv  the  heavy  rains. 
None  can  deny,  too,  but  that  the  projecting  roof 
combines  a  great  deal  of  beauty  with  its  util- 
ity. 

The  bam  stands  nearly  east  and  west.  The 
cow  stable  is  on  the  south  side,  extending  the 
whole  length  of  the  bam  ;  there  are  several  en- 
trances—  all  the  doors  being  upon  wheels,  and 
opening  with  a  touch.  The  stable  is  also  perfectly 
lighted  by  numerous  windows,  protected  outside 
and  in,  by  substantial  guards.  There  was  a  pump 
by  the  door  where  I  entered,  which  supplied  wa- 
ter to  the  stock  indoors,  when  desirable.  One  of 
Fay  &  Dakins'  large  bore  wooden  pumps  was 
about  being  set  in  operation  in  the  yard  adjoin- 
ing. Taking  things  as  I  saw  them,  the  next  tbiof 
was  the  scuttles ;  these  were  a  foot  wide,  back  dS 
the  trench,  and  hinced  on  to  the  platform;  no 
manure  falls  upon  tne  scuttles.  They  can  be 
thrown  over  with  ease  with  a  hoe,  and  the  stable 
frequently  cleaned  with  very  little  labor.  The 
scuttles  shut  down  upon  the  bottom  of  the  trench, 
leaving  a  large  and  sufficient  passage  for  the  es- 
<  cape  of  the  urine. 

The  trench,  the  space  between  the  scuttles  and 
the  platform  under  the  cows,  is  eighteen  inches 
wide  and  two  and  a  half  deep.  Experiments 
prove  this  depth  to  be  hardly  enough. 

The  cows  are  all  &stened  in  stanchions  which 
were  numbered.  The  stanchions  were  each  sup- 
plied with  a  chained  pin,  are  uniform,  planed, 
and  painted  a  dark  lead  color.  The  long  stall 
for  cows  holds  forty  head;  nearly  this  numl>er 
looked  sleek  and  happy  in  their  comfortable  quar- 
ters. The  stable  is  fourteen  feet  in  width,  which 
includes  a  space  three  feet  in  width  in  front  of  the 
stanchions,  forming  also  a  desirable  widening  to  the 
bara-floor  when  not  in  use  for  feeding.  There  is 
no  '*  crib  "  or  «*  rack  "  to  be  seen.  The  cattle  eat 
from  off  the  floor,  llie  timber  holding  the  foot 
of  the  stanchions  nrevents  any  hay  from  being 
drawn  under  their  feet  and  wasted.  As  I  saw  no 
partitions  between  the  cows,  I  asked  the  polite 
tupcrintendent  if  the  cows  didn't  hook  one  another ; 
he  assured  me  that  they  did  not.  The  cows  had 
been  fed  with  husks,  and  a  man  took  a  rake,  and 
with  the  back  of  it,  slid  the  butts  left  into  a  pile  as 
quick  as  be  could  walk  the  length  of  the  floor.  I 
saw  a  cutting  machine  and  a  mixing  trough ;  but  I 
made  no  inquiries  about  the  feeding. 

The  barn- floor  extends  from  end  to  end,  where 
there  are  large  doors  upon  the  largest  size  rollers. 
The  floor  is  planked  lengthwise,  and  is  very  smooth  1 
and  substantial.    The  posts,  of  which  th^'re  are ' 


twenty-five  in  the  floor,  are  eifihteen  feet  in 
height  The  scaffold,  usually  ciuled  the  '^r^.e- 
beuns,"  is  of  uniform  height  with  no  drops^  which 
some  consider  a  gain  in  unloading  hay.  A  room 
in  the  north  side  of  the  barn,  opening  into  the 
floor,  is  devoted  to  meal,  grain,  and  farm  imple- 
ments. 

The  carriage-house  and  horse-stables  are  all 
comprised  in  an  L  which  opens  upon  the  door- 
yard.  Here  is  room  to  drive  in  several  carriages 
and  untackle,  entirely  protected  from  the  weather. 
The  common  labor  of  ^  getting  fixed  off,"  must 
be  almost  wholly  unknown  with  such  conveni- 
ences. 

I  next  went  into  the  cellar;  it  is  the  whole  size 
of  the  barn,  and  has  an  entrance  (sliding-door)  on 
the  east  side.  The  bottom  is  planked  to  prevent 
the  escape  of  the  liquid  manure,  as  the  cellar  was 
dug  in  sand.  The  manure  of  course  occupies  the 
south  side  —  an  immense  pile.  It  is  occasionally 
levelled,  and  earth  and  absorbents  thrown  on  to 
keep  it  in  a  good  state.  On  the  north  side  of  the 
cellar  were  immense  piles  of  roots,  of  which  about 
a  thousand  bushels  were  raised  the  present  season. 
This  fact  may  have  some  connection  with  the  soft 
skins  of  the  animaJs  above.  The  cellar  is  eleven 
feet  in  height,  is  walled  in  a  very  substantial  man- 
ner, and  perfectly  lighted. 

The  outside  of  the  bam  is  covered  in  the  style 
known  as  the  '*  Swiss  fastening,"  that  is,  boards  are 
put  on  extending  from  the  brackets  down,  and 
then  the  joints  covered  with  narrow,  levelled 
strips,  about  two  and  a  half  inches  wide.  There 
is  a  large  cupola  on  the  ridge,  and  a  number  of 
smaller  ones  along  on  the  roof  at  intervals  half 
way  down.  The  whole  exterior  is  handsomely 
painted. 

This,  Mr.  Editor,  is  a  sketch  of  my  observations 
during  the  hour  I  spent  in  this  fine  bam.  I  fear 
I  have  conveyed  to  your  readers,  a  very  inadequate 
idea  of  the  whole.  A  good  bam  is  a  matter  of  so 
much  consequence  to  the  fanner,  that  I  am  inteiv 
ested  in  every  attempt  to  improve  the  standard. 
There  are  several  others  in  town ;  I  hope  to  be 
able  to  report  to  you,  perhaps  more  fully. 
Respectfully  yours, 

William  D.  Brown. 

Concord,  Mass.,  1854. 


Apples.— The  crop  of  apples  in  New  England 
this  year,  as  it  has  been  every  even  year  since  the 
Baldwin  came  into  general  cultivation,  is  too  large 
for  the  demand,  and  the  price  has  been  drooping, 
until  they  are  now  dull  in  Boston  at  Sl.25a$1.50 
per  barrel,  and  may  be  had  delivered  at  the  rail- 
road depots,  SO  or  40  miles  from  Boston,  at  35  to 
40  cents  a  bushel,  or  $1  without  the  barrel,  the 
cost  of  the  barrel  and  of  transportation  bringing 
them  to  about  $1.25  to  $1.50  on  the  railroad. 


Remarks. — We  copy  the  above  from  the  Boston 
Daily  Mail.  Good  Baldwin  apples  are  selling  in 
Quincy  Market,  to-day,  Nov.  10,  for  S1.50  to  2.00 
a  barrel,  and  the  demand  is  equal  to  the  supply. 
The  sale  is  quick  for  good,  well  selected  apples. 
We  hope  our  friends  will  iiot  find  discouragement 
in  this  report.  The^  c.in  raise  apples  at  a  profit 
at  IS.OO,  barrel  not  included  ;  and  when  they  are 
lower  than  this,  they  can  feed  them  to  cattle  and 
swine  with  as  much  profit  as  can  be  found  in  any 
other  CTor\. 
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JFVom  tkg  Ohio  Fanner. 

BBIEF  FEACnCAL  HIHTS  TO  FABJEEBJS. 

Water  for  SCock-^Swnmer  Feed^Shade  and 
Skelter^  Warmth, 

The  Israelites  h«d  this  prorerbi  "He  that  sow- 
eth  sparioglf,  shall  reap  also  sparingly,  but  he 
that  soweth  bountifully,  snail  reap  also  £)untifully." 
This  sayine  accorded  so  well  with  their  sense  of 
what  is  fitting  and  right,  and  was  so  often  verified 
in  their  experience  and  obsenration,  that  it  came 
to  have  an  application  much  beyond  the  special 
and  simple  import  of  the  words.  In  fact,  this  prov- 
erb is  but  a  partial  expression  of  the  great  truth, 
that  this  worid  is  arran^  on  a  system  of  order 
and  justice,  which  conditions  every  man's  havings 
or  his  doings,  his  receivings  or  his  givings,  his  suc- 
cess upon  nis  enterprise  depends,  and  it  causes 
society,  and  even  nature,  to  reflect  back  on  him 
the  tone  of  his  own  spirit,  whether  he  be  a  nig- 
gard or  whether  he  be  a  man  of  a  liberal  soul. 

On  looking  at  the  condition  of  our  farms,  and 
thinking  of  the  objections  so  often  urged,  and  still 
oftener  felt,  against  almost  every  proposition  for 
agricultural  improvement,  it  has  occurred  to  me 
^t  we  especially  need  to  receive  the  lesson  con- 
tained in  the  proverb  to  which  I  have  referred, 
and  to  become  much  more  deeplv  impressed  with 
its  truth,  and  the  extent  of  its  application.  Wheat, 
and  oats,  and  rye,  are  not  all  the  farmer  has  to 
sow;  thought,  and  labor,  and  capital  are  as  much 
genninal  and  productive  principles  at  his  disposal, 
as  the  seeds  of  plants,  ana  it  is  in  his  use  of  these, 
especially,  that  he  will  find  the  proverb  verified, 
and  be  compelled  to  reap  as  he  nas  sown.  That 
mj  remarks  may  be  practical  and  nseftil,  I  propose 
80  far  as  time  will  permit,  to  specify  cases  to 
which  this  principle  will  apply ;  or  in  other  words, 
I  will  endeavor  to  point  out  a  few  opportunities  of 
aecuring  bountiful  returns  for  some  aaditional  out- 
lays upon  our  farms ;  and  first: — 

Op  Providing  Water  for  Stock.-— In 
many  portions  of  Ohio  there  Is,  in  dry  seasons,  a 
deficiency  of  water  for  stock.  I  think  its  impor- 
tance in  the  animal  economy  cannot  be  understood 
by  many  of  our  farmers,  or  more  strenuous  efforts 
lAnild  he  made  by  them  to  secure  a  supply.  Wa- 
ter is  needed  by  animals  to  supply  the  waste  occa- 
sioned from  the  blood  by  evaporation,  and  the 
various  secretions — ^the  stomach  needs  its  aid  as  a 
solvent  of  the  substances  taken  as  food,  and  which, 
without  it,  cannot  be  readily  digested ;  and  besides, 
it  enters  largely  into  the  composition  of  all  animal 
bodies,  not  only  of  the  finid  portions,  but  also  of 
the  solid.  Some  animals  may  indeed  make  out  to 
live  with  but  a  scanty  supply,  but  none  without  it 
can  thrive  as  they  would  with  an  abundance  of 
water  to  drink.  In  some  localities  there  are  neith- 
er durable  streams  nor  copious  natural  springs; 
but  stock  ought  not  therefore  to  be  peroutted  to 
suffer;  certainly  not,  if  we  can  find  at  the  foot  of 
lulls,  or  banks,  wet  places  where  bv  carefully  col- 
lecting the  water  bv  drains,  made  of^stone  or  drain- 
ing bricks  or  tiles,  it  may  be  brought  to  one  point, 
ami  into  a  trough,  or  some  other  convenient  way, 
be  made  available.  When  springs  of  this  kind 
are  to  be  improved,  it  is  probable  that  on  most 
farms  are  streams  or  temporary  water  courses, 
large  or  small,  which,  thougn  not  durable,  may  be 
dammed  up  to  form  ponds  or  reservoirs,  in  which 
the  water  may  be  kept  throi^h  the  whole  summer, 
fresh  enough  for  stock. 


in  addition  to  the  advanta^  of  such  reservoiis 
for  stock,  it  m»y  not  be  amiss  to  hint  that  when 
the  places  for  them  are  well  selected,  and  the  inr> 
roundiogs  arranged  with  some  degree  of  tastet 
they  may  be  made  to  add  much  to  the  beauty  of 
our  farms ;  and  in  favored  situations,  when  they 
can  be  supplied  with  good  springs,  let  them  be 
stocked  with  fidi,  and  thus  afford  a  new  source  of 
pleasure  or  profit. 

Of  Summer  Fbrd. — ^During  two  or  three  of 
the  hotter  montiis,  our  cattle  and  sheep  improve 
but  little.  This  is  not  so  much  owing  to  the  dis- 
comfort of  the  heat,  as  to  the  fact  that  the  grass 
stops  flTowing  during  the  hottest  and  driest  weath- 
er. K  our  pastures  could  be  kept  as  fresh  and 
luxuriant  through  July  and  August,  as  they  are 
through  May  and  June,  how  much  more  nnifbnn 
would  be  the  growth  and  improvement  of  our 
stock. 

To  secure  a  continual  growth  of  feed,  scarcely 
anything  is  needed  but  a  continued  supply  of 
moisture  to  the  roots  of  the  grass,  and  this  supply 
o£mo]ituTemAy  he  Mcnredhy  deeper  tillage.  On 
lands  that  have  been  deeply  plowed,  and  especially 
on  those  where  subsoiling  has  been  practiced,  the 
roots  ctf  clover,  or  grass,  will  go  below  the  parched 
surface,  and  support  a  continuous  growth  of  bei^ 
bage  in  the  driest  weather,  or  even  in  the  driest 
season^ 

Underdraining  is  also  an  important  adjunct  of 
deep  plowing  in  promoting  the  growth  of  snnuner 
feecL  On  tenacious  soils,  where  underdraining  is 
Aot  practiced,  the  surface  is  usuaUy  thrown  up  mto 
lands  to  facilitate  the  escape  of  what  in  some  sea- 
sons would  be  a  superabundanoe  of  water ;  when 
this  is  done,  but  little  moisture  penetrates  the  soil 
for  the  summer  supplv.  Were  such  lands  under- 
drained  at  the  depth  of  three  feet,  or  more,  the 
surface  might  be  left  entirely  level,  and  all  the 
water  falling  upon  it  invited  to  sink  into  the  soil 
in  connection  with  the  various  fertilizing  agents 
suspended  in  it;  this  would  obviate  all  danger 
from  temporary  or  even  continued  droughts; 
while  in  wetter  seasons  the  dnuns  would  prevent 
mischief  from  excess  of  moisture.  And  in  seasons 
like  the  past,  woods  pastures  are  of  great  value. 
If  those  portions  of  our  farms  which  are  reserved 
uncleared  for  the  sake  of  the  timberi  were  under- 
brushed  and  fenced,  and  well  seeded  with  blue 
grass,  which  grows  finely  in  such  situations,  they 
would,  in  the  driest  months,  and  especially  in  sea- 
sons of  excessive  drought,  afiTord  more  than  twice 
the  pasture  that  could  be  obtained  from  fields  per- 
fectly cleared.  A  prudent  farmer  will  certainly 
provide  against  a  "  rainy  day  f  should  he  not  also 
provide  against  dry  days,  which,  in  this  climate, 
are  perhaps  more  to  be  %|kred  ? 

Of  Shade  and  Shelter.— What  a  tree  hat' 
ing  spirit  possessed  the  earliest  settlers  of  Northern 
Ohio,  and  their  immediate  descendants.  How  few 
fine  trees  were  left,  either  to  beautifv  the  land* 
scape,  or  for  grateful  shade.  In  Southern  Ohio, 
the  pastures  are  usually  shaded  with  gAups  of  for- 
est trees ;  and  who  that  has  seen  the  satisfactiop 
that  cattle  and  sheep  manifest  in  their  shadows,  iu 
the  scorching  days  of  summer  and  autumn,  can 
doubt  their  utility  ?  When  the  thermometer  is  up 
to  90<»  Fahrenheit,  it  is  as  much  as  fat  eattle,  or 
indeed  any  cattle,  can  do  to  keep  cool,  even  when 
not  subjected  to  the  direct  rays  of  a  burning  son. 
If  they  do  keep  cool  uftder  such  drcumstanoesy  it 
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b  bj  meanB  of  excetBive  eTaporatioD,  aod  a  great 
wafte  of  moistare  from  the  Bystem,  and  when  sub- 
jected to  this,  thej  will  add  bat  little  to  their  size 
or  weight 

ShdUr  is  as  important  in  winter  as  shade  in 
the  sammer.  I  need  not  dwell  on  the  liabiUtj  to 
nckneas  and  death  from  exposure  to  all  the  yicis- 
sitndes  and  inclemencies  of  our  winter  weather. 
The  annual  loss  sustained  from  such  causes  has,  I 
presume,  made  this  matter  sufficiently  clear ;  but 
the  increased  consumplUm  of  food  consequent  on 
deficient  shelter,  is  possibly  not  as  well  understood. 
Food,  as  every  one  knows,  is  required  to  furnish 
the  materials  for  building  up  the  animal  frame, 
and  for  repairing  its  continual  waste ;  but  in  cold 
weather  the  lai^er  portion  of  what  is  consumed,  is 
appropriated  to  the  production  of  animal  heoL- 
The  carbon  of  the  food  combines  with  the  oxygen 
taken  into  the  lungs  in  respiration,  and  in  the 
union  heat  is  evolved  in  a  manner  analogous  to 
that  by  which  heat  is  obtained  from  the  consump- 
tion of  fuel  in  a  stove.  Whatever  the  temperature 
of  the  atmosphere,  the  circulating  fluids  of  animals 
must  be  kept  up  to  a  uniform  heat,  or  death  will 
ensue,  and  enough  of  the  food  consumed  will  be 
used  for  this  purpose  before  any  can  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  purposes  of  growth  or  fattening.  Build 
good  comfortable  shelters  for  all  kinds  of  stock,  in 
winch  they  can  feed  and  lie  warm,  and  it  will 
soon  prove  to  have  been  a  profitable  investment  in 
the  saving  of  food  and  in  the  better  growth  of  the 
animals.  N.  S.  T. 


Far  tlU  Ntw  EH^a$id  Fanner, 

wrrcH  oBAss. 

Mr.  Editor:  —  it  is  often  the  case  that  we 
may  partially  cure  an  evil,  when  we  cannot  whol- 
ly eradicate  it.  A  selection  in  the  last  week's  Far- 
mer, on  the  subject  of  witch-grass,  —  a  subject 
well  calculated  to  excite  the  malevolent  feelings 
of  one's  natare,  who  may  have  much  of  it  to 
deal  with,  —  has  led  me  to  pen  a  few  thoughts  on 
the  subject 

I  have  succeeded  pretty  well  in  eradicating  it 
from  three  different  kitchen  gardens  by  breaking 
up  the  ground  and  planting  with  potatoes,  and  the 
next  spring,  after  plowing,  by  going  over  the 
ffrouod  with  the  manure-fork,  and  throwing  out 
the  roots  into  heaps,  and  wheeling  them  into  the 
hog-pen;  plant  a^ain  with  com  and  potatoes  in 
large  hills,  and  during  the  first  lv)eing  di^  out 
every  root  This,  though  a  slow  process,  is  not 
so  much  so  as  might  at  first  be  imagined.  By 
watchinff  every  blade  of  this  grass  as  it  springs  up 
during  ue  season,  it  can  be  completely  subdued, 
withoat  any  further  trouble,  after  the  second  year. 
It  is  of  no  use  to  get  vexed  In  the  spring  of  the  year, 
and  swear  vengeanoei  against  it  by  digging  out  a 
pile  of  roots,  and  stop  there.  The  worst  part  ot 
the  difficulty  is  over,  but  a  blade  left  here  and 
there  will,  by  the  next  spring,  form  an  extensive 
supply  of  roots,  for  they  grow  late  in  the  fall  and 
eadhrin  the  spring. 

While  surveying  a  piece  of  valuable  intervale, 
the  last  summer,  on  the  &rm  of  Ttlek  P.  Town, 
Esq.,  of  this  town,  I  was  struck  with  the  gardt*n- 
like  aspect  of  his  farm,  and  was  informed  oy  him 
that  he  had  succeeded  completely  in  eradicating 
witch-grass  from  his  field,  wherever  he  had  tried 
it,  by  summer  tilling.  He  took  a  given  piece  or 
land  and  let  it  go  fallow  one  year.    Daring  the 


drought  of  summer  he  plowed  it  and  harrowed  it 
several  times,  and  in  this  way  exposed  the  roots 
to  the  sun.  The  expense,  he  informed  me,  was 
about  ten  dollars  an  acre,  which  was  cheap  for 
land  worth  in  the  market  one  hundred  dollars  an 
acre.  Bv  repeated  plowings,  the  land  becomes 
completely  dry  during  summer,  when  not  covered 
with  vegetation,  and  witch-grass  roots  will  die 
when  deprived  of  moisture,  as  well  as  other  roots. 
I  remember,  when  a  boy,  that  my  father,  whom 
I  honor  as  having  been  a  skillful  farmer,  was  in 
the  habit  of  sowing  his  fields,  which  were  of  a 
sandy  soil  and  subject  to  witch -grass,  with  winter 
rye,  and  turning  them  out  to  a  fiheep  pasture,  and 
taking  up  another  portion  of  pasture  into  his  field. 
In  a  few  years  the  witch-grass  was  completely  eradi- 
cated, except  around  the  stumps  and  fences.  I 
believe  that  witch-grass  rarely  ever  spreads  b^  the 
road -side,  even  where  it  abounds  in  the  adjacent 
fields.  When  witch-grass  is  troublesome  around 
fruit  trees,  I  have  found  spent  tar  not  only  a 

good  mulching,  but  also  a  check  to  the  roots  of 
bis  grass. 

I  have  no  theories  or  suggestions  to  make  oa 
this  subject  What  I  have  wntten  are  plain  mat- 
ters of  fact:  and  if  they  offer  suggestions  to 
others  by  which  they  may  at  least  partially  rid 
themselves  of  a  weed  ten  times  more  troublesome 
than  thistles,  I  shall  be  ^ratified. 

N.  T.  True. 
Bethel,  Me,j  Dec.  9, 1854. 

Remarks. —  We  hope  to  hear  often  from  Mr. 
True. 


Rockingham  Fair.  —  The  annual  meeting  of 
this  society  was  held  in  Exeter,  N.  H.,  on  Wed- 
nesday, Nov.  15,  and  the  following  persons  were 
chosen  officers  for  the  ensuing  year,  viz : 
President 
Hekrt  F.  French,  Exeter. 
Vice  Presidents. 

,  James  Pickering,  Netoington, 
Jacob  B.  Brown,  Hampton  Falls, 
Moses  Eaton,  So.  Hampton, 
David  Currier,  Derry. 

Trustees. 

Winthrop  H.  Dudley,  Brenttoood, 
Silas  F.  Leamard,  Chester, 
Nehemiah  P.  Cran,  Hampton  Falls, 
James  H.  Diman,  Stratham, 
Zebulon  Sanborn,  Epping. 
Secretary. 
Wm.  P.  Moulton,  Exeter. 

Deadening  Timber.  —  When  the  bark  slips 
freely  in  June,  July  or  August,  it  is  the  best  time 
to  girdle  trees.  Cut  the  »mall  growth  three  feet 
above  the  ground ;  the  roots  do  not  sprout,  and 
tht)  htumps  are  more  easily  removed. 

Importance  of  Draining— By  a  recent  de- 
cree of  the  French  government,  100,000  francs, 
about  $20,000,  are  devoted  to  encourage  the  manu- 
facture of  draining  tiles  for  agricultural  purposes  iB 
the  provinces. 
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WINTEB  CABE  OF  CATTLE. 

The  ffood  farmer  should  feel,  that  the  comfort  of 
the  stock  he  owns  is  dependent  in  a  great  measure 
upon  him.  Especially  is  this  the  case  in  the  win- 
ter. At  this  season,  they  require  constant  atten- 
tion in  feeding,  watering,  cardine,  &c.  They 
should  be  fed  at  proper  and  stated  times,  and  as 
nearly  as  may  be,  have  an  equal  allowance  at  each 
meal.  By  this  regular  feeding,  they  will  thrive 
much  better,  even  on  a  smaller  amount,  than  if  fed 
at  irresular  times,  and  with  varying  quantities  of 
food,  xhey  want,  also,  a  variety  in  regard  to  food. 
A  few  roots  are  very  useful  to  them  daily.  Corn 
fodder,  if  fed  to  them  once  or  twice  a  day,  will 
l^enerally  be  eaten  up  clean,  whereas,  if  they  are 
fed  on  it  constantly,  much  of  it  will  be  refused  and 
wasted.  They  should  not  be  put  on  the  poorest 
hay  first  This  should  be  reserved,  and  fed  to  them 
occasionally,  in  the  coldest  weather,  when  it  will 
be  eaten  up  clean. 

They  should  have  an  abundant  and  convenient 
supply  of  water.    In  this  our  farmers  fail  to  sup- 

By  the  wants  of  their  stock  more  than  in  feeding. 
jtny  depend  for  water  upon  a  brook  or  spring,  at 
some  distance  from  the  bam.  In  cold  and  stormy 
weather  the  cattle,  especially  the  weaker  and 
yoan^r  portion,  are  driven  back,  and  not  allowed 
to  dnnk  until  their  thirst  becomes  excessive,  and 
then  at  the  peril  of  being  hooked  and  injured  by 
the  others. 


Water,  either  by  a  well  in  the  yard,  or  in  some 
other  way,  should  be  supplied  to  the  cattle  in  suf- 
ficient quantities,  so  that  they  can  all  dnnk  as 
much  as  they  choose.  If  the  water  is  brought  into 
the  yard,  the  trough  from  which  they  drink  should 
not  be  placed  under  a  shed,  or  in  a  sunn^  part  of 
the  yard ;  if  it  is,  the  cattle  after  quenchmg  their 
thirst,  will  stand  around  it  and  prevent  the  others 
from  coming  up. 

We  think  well  of  the  plan  of  keeping  the  cattle 
in  the  bam  through  the  aay,  except  when  they  are 
let  out  to  drink ;  especially,  if  the  bam  is  tight  and 
warm,  as  all  our  bams  in  this  cold  country  should  be. 
They  may  be  kept  in  as  good  condition  on  a  less 
amount  of  food  in  this  way,  than  if  tumed  out  in 
the  cold  bleak  winds  and  storms ;  and  much  more 
manure  will  be  saved  to  the  farmer,  by  this  course, 
particttliurly  if  there  is  a  good  cellar  under  the 
bam,  and  the  owner  has  provided  it  with  a  sood 
thick  bed  of  peat,  or  some  other  absorbent  to  bold 
the  liquid  manure. 

Above  all  things,  it  is  poor  economy  for  the  &r- 
mer  to  idlow  his  cattle  to  go  roaming  round  through 
the  pastures  and  by-ways,  through  the  bushes  and 
woods  in  Uie  winter,  browsing.  They  should  be 
kept  constantly  in  the  ^ard,  it  not  in  the  bam,  for 
hj  this  course  alone  will  he  save  his  manure,  and 
if  this  is  not  saved,  his  next  year's  crops  will  at 
maturing  show  him  his  negligence  and  improvi- 
denco. — Granite  Farmer. 


IMFBOYED  SHOBT  HOBV  BULL 

We  are  mainly  indebted  to  the  Rev.  HBNRTlmmp,  in  the.  runners,  flanks,  buttocks,  and  twist, 
Bbbrt,  for  just  descriptions  of  this  noble  breed  of  and  in  the  neck  and  brisket,  as  inferior  parts.'*  Mn 
cattle.  In  some  localities  they  are  great  favorites,  Dickson  also  speaks  of  their  *' exquisitely  symmet- 
and  prove  good  milkers  and  workers.  The  colors  rical  form  of  body,"  as  going  to  ^'  form  a  harmony 
of  the  inaproved  short  horns  are  red  and  white,  or  which  has  never  been  surpassed,  in  beanty  and 
1  mixture  of  both;  ^*  no  pure  improved  short  horng,**  smeetnem,  by  any  ether  species  of  the  domestic 
says  Mr.  Youatt,  •«  are  found  of  any  other  color  ox." 

but  those  above  named."    Mr.  James  Dickson,     Mr.  €ullet,  another  writer,  states  that  **  the 
another  competent  judge,  says,  ^  in  jts  points,  for  short-homed  cows  give  a  greater  quantity  ol  milk 
quantity  and  well  laid  on  beef^  the  sh<fft-horned  ox  than  any  other  cattle ;  a  cow  usually  yielded  34 
is  quite  full  in  every  valuable  part ;  such  as  along  quarts  of  milk  per  day.*' 
tlie  back,  including  the  fore  ribs,  the  nrioin  and 
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A   gPLEHDID  BABV. 

Few  fimnen  can  afTord  to  erect  a  bi 
to  the  one  the^  plan,  and  atill  fewer  hvSia  one 
like  that  described  below.  Still  we  publish  a 
description  of  it,  beciaiase  he  who  cannot  obtain 
all  its  advantages,  ma^  secure  a  part  Periums 
fome  of  them  can  be  provided  for  in  those  alreaay 
occupied.  We  ask  special  attention  to  the  manner 
of  seeding.  The  description  was  given  as  appears 
below,  by  a  correspondent  of  the  Rural  Neuh 
Yorker. 

The  bam  belonni  to  David  Leavitt,  Esq.,  a 
merchant  prince  of  New  York  city,  who  has  a 
&rm  in  Great  Barrin^ton,  Mass.,  pleasantly  loca* 
ted  upon  the  Housatonic. 

It  IS  200  feet  in  length,  with  a  centre  wine  on 
the  east  side,  three  stories  high,  with  an  aruied 
roof  covered  with  tin,  and  a  cupola  on  Uie  centre, 
and  erected  at  an  expense  of  neariy  $20,000.  It 
u  based  in  a  ravine  which  it  spans,  thus  affording 
an  easy  entrance  into  the  third  story.  Through 
this  ravine  runs  a  durable  stream,  with  which  is 
formed  a  beautiful  reservoir  of  water  directly  above 
the  barn,  that  operates  upon  a  wheel  twenty  feet 
in  diameter,  thus  forming  an  excellent  motive 
power  that  is  used  for  a  great  variety  of  purposes, 
such  as  sawing  wood  and  lumber,  threshii^,  clean- 
ing, and  elevating  the  grain,  catting  straw  and 
stalks,  unloading  hay,  depositing  it  in  any  desired 
lofc,  churning,  grinding,  &c 

The  first  storr  is  used  as  a  manure  vault ;  the 
third  for  grain,  hay,  and  apartments  for  domestics. 
The  arrangement  for  feeding  the  cattle  is  most 
ingenious  and  convenient,  the  following  descrip- 
tion of  which  I  give  in  the  language  of  Mr. 
Wilkinson : — 

<<  All  the  manual  labor  required  in  feeding  the 
cattle  is  to  run  a  ear  which  cootuns  25  bush^  of 
feed  before  the  line  of  cattle,  and  shovel  the  food 
into  the  feeding  boxes,  which  are  of  cast  iron, 
quadrant  shaped,  of  about  100  bushels*  ci^[MCtty, 
and  one  to  each  stall.  The  boxes  are  phiced  one 
on  each  side  of  a  partition,  that  divides  two  stalls, 


extraordinary  box  manger,  directlv  under  which, 
and  running  the  whole  length  of  the  stable,  is  a 
trough  of  water,  with  suitable  openings  in  the 
bottom  of  the  manger,  through  which  cattle  mar 
be  watered  by  removing  the  iron  slides,  and  which 
is  d(»e  by  the  means  oi  a  lever  opening  the  line 
of  slides  at  once. 

The  very  great  economy  and  convenience  of 
this  arrangement  are  obvious  at  a  glance,  and  may 
be  taken  as  a  specimen  of  the  perfection  exhibited 
throu^out  Under  one  of  toe  drive-ways  into 
the  third  storjr,  is  an  arched  room,  well  ventilated, 
and  lighted  with  a  glass  front,  which  is  used  as  a 
milk-room,  and  has  a  great  many  convenieneee 
connected  with  it  for  diminishing  the  labor  of 
taking  care  of  the  dairy,  which  can  all  be  pex^ 
formed  without  the  least  exposure  to  the  weather, 
within  the  compass  of  a  few  feet.  The  herd  it 
fed  with  hay,  cut  feed  and  steamed  roots,  that  are 
reduced  to  a  pulp  by  the  revolution  of  a  eyfinder 
in  which  the  roots  are  placed  afrer  steaming,  with 
four  cannon  balls  of  two  pounds  each,  and  I 
believe  during  the  summer  season  the  boiling 
system  is  to  be  practiced  in  part  The  buikfing 
is  well  lighted  and  ventilated,  so  that  no  diseases 
are  generated  by  confinement  or  impure  air  and 
deleterious  gases,  an  important  feature  that  is  too 
often  overlooked. 

On  the  side  of  the  bam  facing  the  Honatonioy 
which  is  but  a  few' hundred  feet  distant,  ara 
projections  of  cut  stone,  so  arranged  as  to  convert 
the  water  which  falls  over  them  into  a  sheet  of 
foam,  from  which  it»  justly  derives  its  name  of 
»*  Cascade  Bam."— P/otc  and  AnvU, 


the  box  to  the  front  partition  stud  by  hinges,  so 
that  the  boxes  may  be  swung  around  into  the  feed- 
ing hall,  in  front  of  the  cattle,  and  over  the  feeding 
oar,  that  the  seed  which  spills  in  fiUinc  the  boxes, 
may  fell  into  the  car  instead  of  on  the  loor.  After 
the  boxes  are  filled,  they  are  turned  with  a  slieht 
touch  before  the  cattle  a^ain.  In  the  centre,  be- 
tween the  next  or  adjoining  pair  of  stalls,  is  an 
erect  cylinder,  two  feet  in  diameter  at  the  tc», 
which  projects  e(^ually  into  each  stall,  and  extenas 
from  aoout  a  horizontal  line  with  the  tops  of  the 
feed  boxes  (on  the  opposite  side  of  the  stalls,)  to 
the  upper  surface  of  the  hay-loft  directly  over  the 
gattle,  that  it  may  be  filled  from  the  floor.  There 
is  a  circular  aperture,  six  inches  in  diameter,  in 
each  side  of  the  hay  tubes,  at  a  convenient  height 
from  the  floor,  so  that  two  animals  may  eat  from 
the  same  tube  at  the  same  time.  Under  the  tube 
is  a  drawer  into  which  all  the  loose  hay  seed  falls 
through  its  h&ttioed  bottom,  which  drawer  when 
full  is  emptied,  and  when  a  large  quantity  of  seed 
accumulates  it  is  cleaned  for  use  or  market.  The 
seed  obtained  is  of  a  superior  quality,  and  the 
quantity  ordinarily  sayea  by  this  arrangement, 
will  pay  for  all  the  manual  labor  reqnhred  about 
the  building  throughout  the  year. 


AOUCULTUBAL  ABDBSSSES. 

Mb.  Fat's  Addrbss  in  Essex. 

We  had  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  this  plain, 

practical  and  instructive  production,  at  Lawrence, 

at  the  last  Exhibition  in  Essex  county ;  and  now 

we  give  several  extracts  diat  the  reader  may 

and  are  each  attac&ed  at  the  right  angle  oorner^of  Ljodg^  ^o^  himselfl    lir.  Fat  indulges  in  no  flights 


of  oratory  or  fiuicy,  but  pursues  the  even  tenor  of 
his  way  with  a  good  sound  common  sense,  and  on 
topics  oi  utility.  He  has  not  set  up  images  of 
straw  to  display  his  skill  in  knocking  them  down ; 
nor  is  there  any  strained  effort  to  bring  in  the 
observations  he  made  when  abroad,  on  subjects  of 
no  use  at  home ;  nor  does  he  ran  into  sublimated 
refinenMnls  of  science— but  telb  us  how  common 
labor  may  be  done  in  a  comjDon  way. 

If  more  of  our  learned  men  would  imitate  his 
example,  and  tell  us  what  they  know  and  no  more, 
we  should  be  much  better  instracted.  But  wo 
are  keeping  the  reader  too  bug  from  the  extracts 
we  wish  to  present. 

FABM  WORK  18  PBUPOEBT,  U2IIJE88  THS  MIMB 
18  IN  IT. 

Our  forms  ha^e  ceased  to  be  a  favorite  soene  of 
labor  to  our  young  men,  becatise  the  work  to  be 
performed  is  mere  drudgery,  without  pleasure  or 
excitement  to  the  mind,  but  full  of  weariness  to 
the  body.  If,  however,  you  wiU  bring  to  the  fkrm 
the  steam  engine  or  hone  power,  and  the  various 


Across  the  front  of  the  stalls  there  is  also  an  implements  toey  put  in  motion,  our  children  will 
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gladly  remain  upon  the  homeflteads  thej  now  de 
Sort  for  the  factory,  the  machine-Bhop  and  the 
nUroad.  He  who  delvet  and  digs  the  earth  from 
morning  until  night,  has  little  time  and  less  inclina- 
tion for  thought— he  becomes  a  mere  toil-worn 
machine  at  last;  but  if  he  is  connected  with  an 
implement  the  working  of  which  he  is  to  guide 
and  direct,  his  portion  is  completely  changed ;  he 
is  then  a  master  over  a  slave,  a  trul^r  soulless  slave, 
that  Ubors  without  sweat  to  do  his  bidding. 

M A88ACHV8ETTS   A  LAND  OF  SMALL  TARMVR8. 

Massachusetts  is  a  land  of  small  farmers,  and 
we  must  therefore  resort  to  the  principle  of  asso- 
ciAtion,  so  well  known  and  practiced  upon  for 
various  other  purposes,  to  accomplish  what  is  be- 
yond our  individual  means.  We  must  combine 
together  in  the  purchase  of  expensive  agriciiltiiral 
implements,  ana  arrange  lor  their  use  ii^  a  way  to 
secure  perfect  fairness  and  e<}aality.  This  is  only 
one  of  the  many  ways  by  which  the  cost  of  them 
may  be  very  much  reduced.  If  sufficient  en- 
couragement were  given,  persons  eould  be^  found 
in  every  community  to  work  them  on  their  own 
aocouDts,  going  from  £irm  to  fiurm  as  a  regular 
bnsineas,  profitable  to  all  parties.  This  is  practiced 
to  a  very  considerable  extent  among  tne  small 
fimners  in  England. 

THE  TURNIP  CROP. 

To  grow  turnips,  the  land  most  be  well  plowed, 
highly  mannred  and  kept  finee  from  weeds-  It 
was  a  crop,  which  in  a  proper  rotation,  premred 
the  land  in  the  best  manner  for  those  which  follow 
it;  more  than  this,  it  would  do  well  on  his  light 
loams,  althoush  perhaps  better  adapted  for  a 
heavier  soil.  Its  yield,  was  large  and  bulky,  and 
to  dispose  of  it  to  the  best  advantage,  it  ought  to 
befea  off  the  farm  to  the  cattle  during  the  wmter ; 
to  do  this,  he  would  be  forced  to  increase  his  stock, 
and  in  this  way  he  would  augment  his  barn-yard 
manure,  which  in  its  turn  would  add  to  the  fer^ 
tility  of  his  soil  He  would  hare  better  catde, 
better  and  more  pigs,  and  if  he  kept  a  few  sheep, 
as  every  farmer  should  do,  his  lambs  would  oome 
earlier  to  market,  and  would  be  in  good  condition 
and  cpmmand  high  prices,  instead  of  being  sold 
for  their  pelts. 

This  recommendation  to  crow  tumipe  mnst  not 
exclude,  nor  was  it  intended  to  do  so^  the  cultiva- 
tion of  other  roots.  Beets  and  carrots  for  some 
lands,  are  more  profitable  than  turnips,  besides 
being  better  food  for  milch  cows.  Every  fanner 
ctfi  soon  learn  by  experience  which  root  thrives 
beat  on  his  land,  and  having  learned  this,  he  will 
be  blind  to  hb  own  interest  if  he  does  not  cul- 
tivate it 

A  leading  English  agriculturalist  has  said,  I  be- 
fierve  with  perfect  truth,  that  the  fkilure  of  the 
turnip  crop  in  that  country  would  be  a  heavier 
blow  to  its  prosperity,  than  the  failure  of  the  Bank 
of  England.  It  is  owing  principally  to  the  liberal 
use  of  the  turnip,  that  English  cattle  and  sheep 
have  reached  their  present  high  state  of  perfection, 
making  the  land  support  four  times  the  number 
that  could  be  maintained  under  the  old  system  of 
■hay  and  pasture  feeding.  If  we  should  adopt 
their  prac^ce  in  this  respect,  there  is  no  reason 
why  we  should  go  abroad  to  purchase  at  enormous 
prices,  animals  which  in  all  essential  Qualities  are 
BO  better,  if  as  good  as  our  native  stocL 


Gov.  Washburn's  Address  at  Worcester. 

Through  the  attention  of  the  Secretary,  Wil- 
liam S.  Lincoln,  Esq.,  we  have  before  us  the 
Transactions  of  the  Worcester  County  Society  for 
the  last  year.  Like  its  predecessors,  it  contains 
many  valuable  ptpen.  The  Address  by  Governor 
Washburn  is  written  in  a  clear,  comprehenrive 
and  terse  style.  He  does  not  attempt  to  teach  the 
farmer  what  are  the  best  breeds  of  stock,  how 
deep  and  when  they  must  pbw,  or  how  he  shall 
drain  and  reclaim  his  lands.  He  takes  a  view  of 
the  subject  more  consistent  with  his  own  habits  of 
thought,  study  and  occupation,  and  presents  some 
of  the  means  whereby  the  farmer  may  elevate  his 
profession  and  raise  himself  to  his  true  level.  And 
while  he  is  very  happy  in  the  particular  current 
or  turn  of  his  theme,  there  is  an  equal  felicity  in 
the  language  he  uses. 

We  know,  that  farmers,  while  they  criticise 
themselves  with  unmerciful  severity,  are  exceed- 
ingly  sensitive  to  the  criucisms  of  others,  especial* 
ly  of  lawyers ;  but  in  this  Address  the  sentiments 
uttered  are  so  pertinent  and  just,  and  the  words 
so  gentle  and  truthful,  that  we  believe  no  laboring 
brother  can  take  exception  to  them.  Perhaps  the 
best  commentary,  after  all,  that  we  can  make,  is 
to  say  that  we  shall  copy  Uberally  from  its  pages, 
and  begin  with  the  following  now. 

THE  FARMER  HAS  COMFORT  AND  INDEFSNDEHOB,. 
BUT  DOES  NOT  TRULY  ESTIMATE  THEM. 

Sore  I  am,  that  no  portion  of  God's  heriti^ 
can  offer  more  signid  marks  of  comfort  and  inde- 
pendence than  those  we  witness  everywhere  among 
the  fiurmers  of  Worcester  Countv.  And  yet  1 
shall  venture  to  affirm  that  no  (uass  do  more  in« 
justice  to  their  true  condition,  in  the  estimation  in 
which  they  regard  it,  than  do  the  fiyrraers  of 
Massachusetts. 

To  hear  their  remarics,  to  watch  their  move- 
ments, and  trace  the  coarse  they  are  mclined  to 
adopt  in  relation  to  the  education  and  training  of 
their  children  for  the  business  of  life,  one  would 
be  led  to  suppose  that  Agriculture  had  few  claims 
upon  the  respect  of  those  who  pursue  it.  And 
while  I  do  not  believe  that  such  is,  in  fact,  the 
true  sentiment  of  the  masses,  there  is  enough  of 
discontent  prevalent  among  the  £irmers  of  i^ew 
England  to  justify,  if  it  does  not  demand,  a  brief 
discussion  of  the  true  position  of  Agriculture,  as 
a  profession,  here.  If  it  is  not  so,  why  do  we  see 
so  many  young  men  crowding  into  gther  emplo;^- 
ments  and  so  few  settling  down  contented  on  their 
paternal  acres  ?  Why  are  fiurms  in  the  country 
in  so  litde  demand,  even  at  prices  scarcely  higher 
than  they  bore  twentv  years  ago,  although  specu- 
lators are  coining  gold  out  of  town  and  city  lots 
in  our  new  cities  and  villages  that  are  springing 
up  throughout  New  England  ? 

Our  professions  on  the  other  hand  are  overrun- 
ning, tiU  lawyers  and  doctors  starve  amidst  plenty, 
ana  ministers  fp  hun^y  while  ihey  are  breaking 
the  bread  of  Life  to  rich  churches  and  congrega- 
tions. And  if  we  find  a  young  man  who  has  self- 
respect  enough  to  rely  upon  his  own  powers,  and 
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ifl  willing  to  earn  an  independence  by  his  own 
labor,  he  grows  restive  as  he  looks  upon  a  farmer's 
life  here,  and  quits  his  old  homestead  almost  with- 
out a  sigh,  to  seek  a  new  home  in  the  rich  prairies 
of  the  West. 

If  men  would  regard  the  pursuit  of  agriculture 
in  Massachusetts  as  its  true  relations  desenre, 
they  would  find  little  occasion  for  the  indulgence 
of  those  notions.  One  great  difficulty  in  the  way 
of  a  farmer's  appreciating  as  he  ought  the  advan- 
tages of  his  own  condition,  compared  with  that  of 
his  fellow  citizens  around  him,  is  the  isolated  man- 
ner in  which  he  passes  much  of  his  time  within 
the  sphere  of  his  own  farm  and  neighborhood. 
He  is  too  apt  to  forget  how  important  is  that  fra- 
ternity to  which  he  belongs,  in  all  the  elements  of 
power  and  influence. 

ILL-JUDGED    COMPARISONS. 

The  amount  invested  and  held  by  the  fanners 
of  Massachusetts  in  lands,  stock  and  farming  tools, 
as  stated  in  the  census  returns  of  1850,  exceeds 
a  hundred  and  twenty-two  millions  of  dollars, 
and  in  numbers  they  greatly  exceed  either  the 
mechanics,  manufacturers,  or  professional  men  in 
the  Commonwealth.  They  forget  this  when  they 
indulge  in  comparisons  with  toe  seemingly  more 
favored  portions  of  the  community,  and  as  life  is 
with  them  one  of  economy  and  toil,  they  are  too 
ready  to  grow  discontented,  when  if  they  woujd 
but  pause  and  examine  for  themselves,  they  would 
bless  the  Providence  that  had  given  diem  such  a 
home  and  such  means  of  earning  and  enjoying  an 
independence  with  it.  No  circumstance  is  so 
fraught  with  the  elements  of  discontent  as  this 
habit  of  making  ill-judged  comparisons  of  one's 
condition  with  that  of  others.  We  start  with  as- 
suming that  whoever  is  superior  in  wealth,  or 
enjoying  a  Lirger  share  of  popular  favor  or  per- 
sonal ease,  must  be  the  happier  man,  and  looking 
only  at  the  outside  of  things,  we  allow  our  eyes  to 
be  dazzled  by  the  false  coloring  which  life  often 
wears,  even  in  its  best  estate. 

THERE'S  HnCH  IN  LIFE,  AFTER  ALL 

Tbera  '■  znuob  In  thU  lift,  «ft«r  all. 

That's  pteasant,  If  people  would  take  it; 
On  some  of  as  trouble  must  CUl, 

But  sure  Mm  I  most  of  us  make  it. 
Let  us  look  for  tbe  ups  and  the  downs, 

And  try  to  Uke  things  as  we  find  them ; 
And  if  we  are  met  by  the  frowns, 

BeUeve  that  a  smile  Is  behind  them. 

What  hAFe  we,  we  did  not  recelre  ? 

Is  the  world  not  suAoIently  roomy  7 
Then,  why  should  we  wish  to  believe 

We  were  sent  Into  Ulb  to  be  gloomy  f 
We  may  meet  with  some  rubs  in  our  day, 

But  do  n*t  let  us  tremble  for  foar  of  them  t 
Bather  hop^bey  will  not  come  in  our  way. 

And  do  aVWe  can  to  keep  clear  of  them. 

There  are  regions  of  quicksands  and  rocks. 

And  it*s  diiBeult,  too,  to  steer  around  them ; 
A  good  plumb  line  might  save  us  some  knocks. 

But  U*s  no  easy  matter  to  sound  them,  * 

For  our  needle  may  point  the  wrong  way. 

And  our  chart  do  no  more  than  mislead  aS| 
Till  we  ilnd  that "  each  dog  has  his  day,'* 

And  a  fdend's  all  alive  to  succeed  us. 

But  there's  much  in  this  lift,  after  all. 

That's  pleasant,  if  people  would  take  it ; 
Though  on  some  of  us  trouble  must  fUl, 

Full  sure  I  am  most  of  uslmake  it. 
Let  us  look  for  the  ups  and  the  downs. 

And  try  to  take  things  aa  we  find  then? 
And  If  we  are  met  by  the  frowns. 

Believe  that  a  smile  la  behind  them.         • 


EXTRACTS  AHD  REPLIES. 

A  GOOD  COW. 

Mr.  Editor: — I  have  the  care  of  a  cow  that 
has  been  fiirrow  for  three  years,  and  has  averased 
during  that  time»  five  quarts  of  milk  a  day ;  her 
milk  is  of  excellent  quality,  and  makes  sufficient 
butter  for  a  family  of  six,  besides  supplying  what 
milk  they  wibh  to  use.  She  is  of  common  oreed, 
and  does  not  have  very  high  feeding.  I  ask  if,  in 
your  judgment,  she  is  not  more  than  an  ordinary 
cow?  J.  p. 
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Remarks. — Certainly,  she  is  an  extra-cstdmarj 
cow.  If  she  is  farrow,  we  suppose  she  has  given 
milk  through  the  entire  year,  which  at  five  quarts 
per  day  would  be  1,825  quarts  a  year.  Allowing 
10  qts.  for  a  pound  of  butter,  it  would  give  182 
pounds  per  year ;  but  we  think  the  milk  of  such  a 
cow  would  yield  a  pound  of  butter  in  something 
less  than  ten  quarts.  Eigbt  quarts  to  the  pound 
would  give  227  1-4  pounds. 

BEST  FOOD  FOR  MILCH  COWS — PLASTER. 

Mr.  Editor  : — ^I  have  been  a  constant  reader 
of  the  Fanner  for  years,  and  (  wish  now  to  make 
some  inquiries  through  its  columns.  I  make  milk 
for  tJie  Worcester  market  I  wish  to  inquire  what 
18  the  best  and  cheapest  feed  for  cows  that  give 
milk,  and  wltat  will  make  the  most  milk  for  the 
same  money,  and  also  how  to  feed  them  ?  (a.) 

Is  it  beneficial  to  sow  plaster  at  this  season  of  the 
year  on  winter  rye  and  on  pastures  ?  (5.) 

Worcester t  Nov,  6, 1864. 
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Remarks  : — (a.)  The  questions  tinder  this 
head  can  only  be  answered  in  a  general  way  with- 
out long  and  exact  experiments.  The  ^  best  and 
cheapest"  food  for  milch  cows  which  we  have  ever 
found,  was  good  com  fodder,  clover  and  heid'a- 
grass  hay,  and  half  a  bushel,  or  three  pecks  of 
roots,— say,  beets,  parsnips,  carrots,  flat  turnips  and 
rata  bagas, — per  day,  for  each  cow,  fed  to  them  in 
the  morning  soon  after  they  were  milked.  Under 
this  treatment  this  gave  more  milk  than  under  any 
other,  and  we  found  it  the  cheapest  Good  com 
fodder  will  produce  milk  abundantly* 

(6.)    The  autumn  is  a  good  time  to  sow  plaster. 

0*  The  substance  of  the  article  on  the  State 
Pauper  Establishment  at  Tewksbury,  has  ahready, 
appeared  in  the  columns  of  the  Farmer.  We 
thank  the  writer,  *'  H.  F.,"  for  his  attention  and 
hope  to  hear  from  him  on  other  subjects. 

BRBAKING-UP-PLOW — STRAW-CUTTER— CULTIVA- 
TOR— HORSE- PLOW— SPRING    WHEAT — 
PEAT   ASHES. 

Mr.  Editor: — I  wish  to  inquire  through  your 

colmnns,  which,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  best  plow^ 

for  breaking  up  grass  land  ?  (a.) 

What  is  ue  best  straw  and  corn-stalk  cutter  ?(6.) 
Which  of  the  two  does  the  work  most  thorou/h- 

ly,  the  cultivator  or  the  hor»e-plow,  and  the  price 

of  each?  (c.) 
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Which  is  the  best  kind  of  spring  wheat,  and  bow 
amch  seed  will  it  take  for  an  acre  ?  (d.) 

Are  peat  ashes  good  as  a  fertilizer  ?  (e.) 

YojTso  Farmer. 

Remarks  :— (a.)  There  is,  probably,  no  better 
plow  for  breaking  up  grass  land  than  the  No.  ZS, 
Double  Eagle  plow,  where  two  or  three  catttle  are 
to  be  used.  For  four  cattle  take  No.  85  1-8  of  the 
same  construction. 

(b.)  We  have  tried  several  kinds,  but  find  noth- 
ing equal  to  Ode's  Paten*.  Eagle  straw  and  corn- 
stalk cutler.  It  works  rapidly  with  a  sbgle  knife, 
and  is  exceedingly  simple  in  its  construction. 

(c.)  On  ground  mostly  free  from  roots  and 
stones  a  good  steel-tooth  cultivator  is  better  than  a 
horse-plow ;  but  on  rough,  stony  lands,  the  plow 
would  be  best. 

{d.)  The  best  seed  wheat  we  get  comes  from 
Canada.  A  kind  called  the  "Scotch  Fife,"  is  con- 
sidered the  finest  spring  wheat.  On  ordinary  soib 
six  pecks  are  required,  but  on  very  rich  \and  Jive 
pecks  will  be  sufficient. 

GAB  LIMB. 

If  «*  T.  H.,"  from  New  London,  who  in  the  Dec. 
No.  inquires  about  gas  lime,  will  look  at  the  Oct. 
No.  of  the  N.  E.  Farmer  tor  1858,  page  455,  he 
wiU  find  an  analysis  of  gas  lime.  t.  o.  j. 

FOOD  FOB  MILCH  COWS. 

Mr.  Editob  : — ^I  recommend  to  your  corres- 
pondent "  Worcester,"  if  he  wapts  to  raise  milk  for 
market  at  the  least  possible  cost,  to  feed  half  a 
bus^  of  turnips,  boiled  with  four  or  five  quarts  of 
shorts,  once  every  day  to  each  cow.  This,  1  think, 
is  the  cheapest  food  for  milch  cows.  Will"  Wor- 
cester" please  give  the  result,  if  he  trys  it  ? 

Decj  1854.  Yours,  Hunter. 

Mr.  Editor  : — What  breed  of  cows  do  you 
consider  ^b»  best  for  quantity  and  quality  of  milk 
and  butter — ^viz. :  for  one  family  where  one  good 
cow  well  kept  will  furnish  milk  sufficient  lor  all 
pnnposes? 

This  is  the  query.  Are  not  some'oi  our  natives^ 
as  good  milkers  as  some  of  the  foreign  blood, — De- 
vons,  Ayrshires,  &c.  &c.  ? 

We  go  in  for  native  bom^  so  far  as  our  experi- 
ence goes,  but  we  do  want  the  "good  article,"  any- 
how. H>  C.  Parker. 

Manchester,  N.  H^  1854. 

Remarks  :— A  good  Jersey  cow  would  proba- 
bly be  the  best  where  the  milk  is  required  only 
for  family  use — say  milk  for  bread-making,  for  the 
table,  with  cream  for  the  pitcher  and  for  an  occa- 
sional churning.  But  Jerseys  are  at  present  high 
and  scarce,  and  some  other  breed  may  be  found 
which  will  answer  the  purpose.  Select  a  native 
cow  four  years  old,  with  small  limbs,  a  neck  some- 
what slender,  lean  head,  small  nose  and  tail,  with  a 
well-developed  bag,  reaching  oonnderably  forward 
and  with  good  sised  teats.  A  middling-sized  ani- 
mal with  a  bright,  lively  countenance,  but  at  the 
^MMWA  time  gentk.  Feed  her  upon  upland  hay 
where  a  ton  or  a  ton  and  a  half  to  the  acre  is  cut, 


and  give  her  the  slops  of  the  family  mixed  with  a 
quart  of  sweet  shorts  twice  a  day ;  and  she  will 
obablv  yield  vou  an  average  of  four  Quarts  of 
milk  a  day.  When  she  is  six  years  old,  if  kept  in 
the  manner  described,  she  may  yield  you  an  ave- 
rage of  six  quarts  a  day  for  four  years.  She  ought 
not  to  go  dry  more  than  three  or  four  weeks. 


For  thM  Ntw  Engtamd  Farmer, 

FBOBVCTS  OF  A  SINGLE  ACRE. 

I  am  a  subscriber  to  the  Farmer,  and  am  pleased 
with  it,  both  as  an  agricultural  and  family  paper. 
I  see  in  its  columns  a  tone  of  freedom,  which  1  like, 
and  a  hatred  of  oppresnon,  which  every  lover  of 
liberty  must  admire. 

I  give  you  below  a  statement  of  the  products 
from  one  acre  of  ground,  for  the  last  three  years, 
which  I  think  is  not  bad.  The  first  year  I  plowed 
in  the  grass,  and  put  about  forty  loads  of  manure 
on  the  sod,  harrowed  and  planted  to  corn,  hoed 
three  times,  and  got  fifty  bushels.  The  second 
year  planted  to  potatoes,  and  had  815  bushels. 
The  third  year  sowed  to  wheat,  put  on  eight  bush- 
els of  ashes  and  200  pounds  of  plaster,  and  had 
twenty  bushels.  I  also  send  you  a  sample  of  gold, 
which  I  duff  on  the  bank  of  a  brook,  which  runs 
through  a  &rm  that  my  father  sold  this  fall  to  a 
Califomian.  There  has  been  somewhere  from 
fifty  to  a  hundred  dollarti'  worth  taken  oat  this  fall, 
by  different  persons  diguin;;  for  the  fun  of  it.  It 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  it  will  pay  to  work  it 
or  not. 

Tours,  &c.,        B.  G.  Rusbkll. 

Stowe,  R,  1854. 

Remarks. — Your  experiment  shows  what  the 
soil  will  do  if  it  has  a  fair  chance.  There  is  no 
doubt  on  our  mind  that  farming  is  just  as  profitable 
as  a  business  ought  to  he,  when  it  is  properly  con- 
ducted. The  gold  came  safely.  Potatoes  are 
wanted  more,  and  we  hope  your  people  will  give 
the  potato  crop  the  preference. 

A  Good  Moy£.— On  the  5th  inst.,  Mr.  Went- 
worth,  of^fll.,  offered  the  following' resolution  in 
the  House  of  Representatives : — 

Resolved f  That  the  Comraitlee  on  Apiculture 
inquire  into  the  expediency  of  establishing  a  Na- 
tional Agricultural  School,  upon  the  same  princi- 
ple with  the  National  Naval  and  Military  Schools, 
to  have  one  scholar  educated  at  the  public  expense, 
from  each  congressional  district,  and  tp  be  CKtab- 
Lished  in  connection  with  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion, so  as  the  better  to  carry  out  the  object  of  its 
founder. 

Very  good,  so  far,  and  we  are  gready  obliged  to 
Mr.  Wentworth ;  but^will  the  resolution  be  passed, 
and  if  it  is,  will  the  committee  on  agriculture  press 
the  matter  on  the  attention  of  Congress  ?  Judg- 
ing from  the  past  we  fear  not.  But  remember,  far- 
mers, there's  a  ^^gbod  time  coming,"  when  your 
voices  will  be  heaSd  at  Washington  as  well  at  the 
sevioral  State  capitals.  Aade  from  its  warlike  ten- 
dency, we  consider  the  Military  Acadamy  at  West 
Point  the  best  educational  institution  in  the  United 
States.  An  Agricultural  Academy,  conducted  witb 
the  same  energy  and  thoroughness,  would  be  of  in- 
calculable advantage  to  our  country. — Country  Gen- 
deman. 
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HDnS  ON  THE  BREEDDTO  07  POWia 

If  not  already  done,  now  is  the  time  to  look  over 
your  lots  of  fowls,  and  carefully  select  out  the  hens 
and  roosters  designed  to  be  kept  for  breeding  next 
year.  The  fecundity  of  hens  affords  the  breeder 
great  facilities  for  improving  the  breed,  but  how 
saldom  does  he  take  advantage  of  them.  To  make 
decided  improvement  in  a  breed  of  horses,  cattle, 
or  sheep,  requires  more  time  than  most  go-ahead 
Americans— who  are  ever  ready  to  pull  up  stakes, 
and  sell  out  for  a  '*  consideration  " — are  willing  to 
bestow.  In  fact,  the  bare  idea  of  spending  half  a 
life-time  in  perfecting  a  breed  of  animals,  would 
be  enough  to  frighten  them  from  the  undertaking. 
Hence  we  shall  probably  continue  to  import  the 
pure  breeds  of  cattle  onginated  by  more  plodding 
nations.  But  with  fowl^  the  length  of  time  re- 
quired need  not  deter  any  one  from  attempting 
to  improve  the  breed.  By  careful  and  judicious 
selection,  any  farmer — or,  we  would  rather  say, 
any  farmer's  son  —  may,  in  two  or  three  years, 
add  a  hundred  per  cent,  to  the  good  qualities,  and 
correct  most  of  the  deficiencies,  of  his  present 
breed  of  fowls  —  unless,  indeed,  they  are  already 
much  better  bred  than  the  ordinary  fowls  found 
in  farmers'  yards  in  most  parts  of  the  country. 

In  this  country,  and  even  still  more  so  in  Great 
Bribun,  fowls  have  been  looked  upon  as  beneath 
the  serious  consideration  of  the  farmer.  But  this 
is  far  from  being  the  case.  There  is  no  other 
item  on  a  farm  that  foots  up  more  net  profit  than 
a  good  breed  of  properly  kept  fowls.  This  is  a 
fact  gradually  taking  possession  of  the  public 
mind,  (tbanlcs  to  the  agricultural  press  and  — 
though  we  do  not  fraternize  with  them  —  the 
chicken  speculators,)  and  we  shall  ere  long  witness 
a  decided  improvement  in  the  common  fowl  of  the 
country.  For,  without  taking  into  consideration 
the  improvement  caused  by  the  introduction  of 
Asiatic  and  other  foreign  breeds,  the  stimulus  of 
high  prices  and  good  profits  has  directed  the  at- 
tention of  furmers  to  their  common  breeds,  and  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  if  they  once  take  hold  of 
the  matter  in  earnest,  great  beneficial  results  must 
speedily  foUow,  and  ttwt  without  the  introduction 
of  any  foreign  blood. 

Now  is  the  time  to  take  this  matter  in  hand. — 
Select  out  hens  under  four  years  of  age,  having 
reference,  particularly,  to  a  healthier  and  vigorous 
constitution,  large,  well-formed  bodies,  and  rather 
small  legs  and  feet,  bright  eyes  and  pendent  combs. 
Early  maturity  and  g<Md  laying  qualities  must  not 
be  forgotten.  The  form  is  a  good  indication  of 
the  former,  and  also,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  the 
latter.    If  early  maturity,  beauty  of  form  and  re 


thoroughly  cleaned  out  now  and  regularly  sup- 
plied, during  winter,  with  clean,  dry  straw. 

If  you  design  to  change  one  or  more  of  your 
roosters,  now  is  the  time  to  do  it  They  will  thua 
have  abundant  time  to  set  acquainted  with  their 
partners  before  spring.  In  selecting  a  nxister,  we 
should  not  look  so  much  to  beauty  of  outline,  as  to 
a  vigorous  and  valiant  demeanor,  strong,  muscu- 
lar thighs,  full  breast,  and  plump,  heavy  body, 
having  more  muscle  than  fat.  Color  is  a  mere 
matter  of  fancy.  White  fowls  are  supposed  by 
some  to  be  delicate ;  but  this  has  not  proved  so  in 
our  experience,  though  it  is  probable,  as  a  general 
thing,  that  colored  fowls  are  the  hardiest.  White 
or  bluish  legged  fowls  are  the  favorites  with  some, 
from  the  whiteness  and  apparent  delicacy  of  ih» 
meat ;  but  it  is  admitted  that  the  yellow  legged  are 
the  richest  and  most  highly  flavored. 

If  a  little  flesh  meat  can  be  cheaply  obtained 
during  winter,  the  fowls  will  be  all  the  better  for 
it.  It  is  a  tolerablv  g|ood  substitute  for  the  worms 
and  insects  they  obtain  in  warmer  latitudes.  Be 
very  careful,  however,  not  to  give  them  any  salt 
meat,  as  it  always  proves  injurious,  and  sometimes 
fatal.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  salt  is  not  re- 
quired by  fowls  in  larger  quantity  than  that  ob- 
tained as  a  constituent  of  their  ordinary  food. 
They  must  have  access  to  fresh  water,  and  if  they 
cannot  find  enough  food  from  the  scatterings  of 
the  barn-yard,  must  be  fed  as  the  judgment  of 
the  &rmer  dictates. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

FRxnrnro  apple  trees. 

REPORTED  TO  THE  CONCORD  FARMERS'  CLUB  DT 
BY  WILLIAM  D.  BROW^. 

Mr.  President  :— The  subject  assigned  to  me 
for  a  short  essay  was  Pruning,  I  shall  speak  only 
of  apple  trees. 

The  apple  tree  grows  with  a  superabundance  of 
limbs,  that  provision  may  be  made  against  casual- 
ties, and  an  opportunity  afforded  for  the  cultivator 
to  train  according  to  his  particular  taste,  or  the 
necessities  of  the  locality. 

A  younp^  tree  in  the  nursery  requires  bat  little 
pruning,  it  any,  for  the  first  two  years.  The  side 
limbs  contribute  to  the  growth  of  the  stock,  which 
naturally  grows  with  a  regular  taper  from  the 
ground  up.  When  the  low  fimbs  of  a  young  tree 
are  early  removed,  and  the  sap  driven  into  the  top, 
the  tree  will  not  sustain  an  uprishtr  position. 
The  top  increases  faster  than  t<he  trunk,  which  soon 
becomes  too  weak  to  support  it.  A  tree  that  has 
been  trimmed  at  the  riffht  time,  requires  no  staking 
when  transplanted.    W  hen  a  tree  i^  trimmed  in  the 


finement  are  carried  too  far,  the  tendency  to  lay  nursery,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  shape  the  head  and 
eggs  is  supposed  to  be  diminished.  If  a  hen  is  leave  on  only  such  limbs  as  will  be  required  when 
known  to  be  of  an  uneasy  disposition,  or  a  poor  I  it  arrives  at  the  bearing  state.  The  head  should 
layer,  on  no  account  keep  her.       ^  i  be  worked  up  gradualfy,  a  few  lower  limbs  each 

Having  selected  what  hens  you  intend  to  keep  I  year  being  cut  away, 
for  breeders,  it  will  be  advisable  to  sell  off"  all  thei  Cultivators  generally  agree  that  the  lowest  limba 
others  now,  so  that  the  remainder  may  be  better! at  the  trunk  of  the  tree  should  be  out  of  the  way 
fed  during  the  winter.  It  is  vain  to  expect* of  teams  passing  under  it.  It  will  be  found  a 
abnndance  of  eggs  next  spring  if  the  hens  are  great  convenience  in  plowing  to  have  the  tree 
starved  during  winter.    A  few  hens  fed  will  always  i  trained  witti  one  straight  upright  stem.    Thoae 


prove  more  profitable  than  a  large  number  half- 
starved  dunng  a  few  months  of  the  year,  even 
though  they  may  have  a  superabundanoe  of  food 
at  other  times.  See,  too,  tnat  the  hen-house  is 
warm  and  dry.  Hens,  like  sheep,  can  stand  any- 
thing better  than  water.    Let  the  hen-house  be 


side  branches  are  of  the  right  kind  that  join  the 
trunk  nearly  at  a  right  angle.  They  can  never 
break,  even  if  bent  to  the  ground  at  their  extremi- 
ties.^ It  will  be  found  that  there  will  form  about 
the  junction  a  hard  knot  which  never  gives  way. 
A  tree  properly  shaped  when  young  will  seldom 
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reqaire  the  removal  of  lai^e  limbs.  If  this  is  ever 
necessary  it  is  well  to  check  the  sap  for  one  or 
two  swnmers  bj  partly  girdling  the  branches  yoa 
Irish  to  remove.  This  may  be  done  without  the 
elighteet  danger  or  inconvenience  during  the  grow- 
ing season,  and  in  the  Autumn,  when  the  limbs 
are  cut  away,  the  wounds  will  keep  drv  and  soon 
become  perfectly  hard.  If  they  are  of  considera- 
ble size,  it  is  well  to  cover  the  exposed  part  with  a 
little  paint 

In  mv  own  practice,  I  have  found  great  success 
in  partly  girdhng  limbs  which  I  wished  to  check 
ana  subsequendy  remove.  I  have  found  the  prac- 
tice interesting  in  one  particular ;  the  limbs  gir- 
dled are  sure  to  bear  before  the  others.  The  de- 
scending sap  is  checked  and  forms  fruit  spur^ 
Scions  set  in  thrifty  stocks  generally  require  no 
pmning  the  first  year.  The  second  year,  where 
two  have  been  set  and  both  lived,  one  should  in- 
Tariably  be  removed.  If  the  limb  is  large  spd 
thrifty,  great  care  is  necessary  to  save  the  remain- 
ing scion  from  a  too  great  rush  of  sap.  This  may 
be  done  by  leaving  on  the  limb  sufficient  branches 
of  the  original  stocK,  which  should  be  gradually  re- 
moved. I  may  remark  here  that  too  many  sgions 
are  usually  grafted  into  a  tree.  A  few  in  a  few 
years  will  afford  enough  top.  Trees  usually  bear 
i^ples  on  the  outside,  in  the  sunshine.  A  thick 
top  u  always  barren. 

TIME  OF  PBUxiira. 

If  you  trim  when  the  tree  is  not  in  leaf,  when 
the  sap  starts  it  will  ooze  from  the  wound,  and 
discolor  and  kill  the  bark.  The  part  exposed  will 
lot,  and  soon  decay  will  extend  through  the  entire 
heart.  If  the  tree  is  small,  it  is  often  ruined ;  if  it 
is  a  large  tree,  it  is  very  seriously  damaged.  It  is 
better  to  prune  in  Autumn  or  while  the  tree  is  in 
fall  lei^.  In  June  the  wound  will  immediately  be- 
^  to  heal.    In  September  it  will  remain  dry  and 


fray,  the  frost  will  penetrate  far  downward,  loosen* 
ing  and  disintegrating  the  soil  below  the  furrows, 
wmle  the  ridges  will  crumble  down,  as  they  will 
not  hold  water,  the  air  will  circulate  freely  through 
them,  decomposing  the  mineral  portions,  and  con- 
veying in  ammonia  and  other  gases.  This  opera- 
tion will  be  equal  to  ten  or  more  loads  of  good 
manure  upon  clay  or  compact  soils. 

In  the  spring  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  run  a 
plow  once  or  twice  through  the  centre  of  each 
ridge,  and  then  level  the  whole  down  with  a  heavy 
harrow. 

Another  advantage  in  this  process,  is  that  when 
land  is  thus  prepared,  it  dries  out  and  warms  sev- 
eral da)r8  eariier  in  the  spring.  Again  there  are 
some  soils  that  are  exhausted  upon  the  surface, 
but  which  contains  poisonous  suostances  in  the 
subsoil.  If  this  subsoil  is  thrown  up  in  contact 
with  the  air  and  frost  during  winter,  these  poison- 
oas  compounds  Tusaally  proto-sulphate  of  iron  or 
manganese)  win  be  destroyed,  or  changed  to  a 
harmless  form,  during  the  winter. 
«  The  above  practice  is  especially  to  be  recom- 
mended in  the  garden.  One  of  the  most  success- 
ful cultivators  of  an  acre  of  ground  in  our  acquaint- 
ance, digs  it  up  in  the  fall  to  the  depth  of  three  or 
four  feet,  making  deep  trenches  and  high  ridges, 
so  that  the  whole  acre  appears  to  be  covered  with 
high  winrows  of  hay  placed  closely  together. 

We  strongly  urge  every  farmer  who  has  not 
tried  this  method,  to  lay  out  their  plans  now  for 
experiment  in  this  way,  or  on  a  larger  or  smaller 
scale,  during  the  present  season. — American  Agri- 
culturist. 


TOOLS  FOB   PRTTXINO. 

These  should  be  sharp.  For  small  trees  excel- 
lent knives  are  made,  which  every  owner  of  a  tree 
shoald  use.  For  removing  limbs  of  a  considerable 
nze  I  use  a  mallet  and  a  light  hand  chisel.  The 
chisel  cuts  smoother  than  a  saw,  and  quicker. 


FBOST  AS  A  MANURE. 

We  know  of  no  treatment  so  directly  beneficial, 
for  almost  every  class  of  soils  as  that  of  throwing 
up  land  in  narrow  ridges,  in  the  fall  or  early  win- 
ter. There  are  few  soils,  worth  cultivating  at 
all,  that  do  not  contain  more  or  less  materials 
which  can  be  made  available  to  pUints  by  the  com- 
bined action  of  air  and  frost. 

Take  two  plots  of  heavy  soil,  side  by  side,  and 
let  one  lie  unmoved  till  spring,  while  the  other  is 
deeply  plowed  in  autumn,  and  the  result  will  be 
very  visible  in  the  spring  crop.  But  the  manner 
of  plowing  is  important.  To  secure  the  greatest 
advantage,  a  single  furrow  should  be  thrown  up, 
and  another  back-furrow  directl  v  upon  it,  so  as  to 
pitMlnoe  a  high  ridge,  and  another  ridge  is  to  be 
made  in  the  same  manner  with  a  deep  dead-furrow 
between  the  two.  The  process  is  to  be  continued 
thus  through  the  whole  neld,  so  that  when  finished 
it  will  present  a  surface  of  high  ridges  and  deep 
dead  ftirrows,  succeedlns  each  other,  about  once 
in  two  or  two  and  a  half  feet    If  prepared  in  this 


COHCOBI)  FARHEBB'  CLUB. 

The  Annual  meetiog  of  the  Concord  Farmers' 
Club  took  place  on  the  evening  of  Uie  9th  inst. 
The  persons  elected  were, 

E.  W.  Bull,  President. 

Wm.  D.  Brown,  Vice  President 

MiNOT  Pratt,  Secretary. 

John  Kaynolds,  Treasttrer, 
Standing  Committees  were  then  elected  and  Be* 
ports  ordered  on  the  following  subjects: — ma- 
nures; hoed  crops;  root  crops;  grain  crops;  grass 
crops;  livestock;  farm  buildings  and  &rms ;  &rm- 
ing  tools;  reclaiming  waste  lands;  garden  fruits; 
ornamental  gardening ;  fruit  and  ornamental  trees ; 
draining;  feeding  stock;  pruning,  and  a  special 
committee  on  the  value  and  effects  of  guano  as  a 
fertilizer. 


TIOEE. 

How  full  of  gracefal  sentiment  Is  tho  following  extxaot  UroB 
Yaagtaan's  Poems,  published  In  lf>40  : 
Sure  tboa  didst  flourish  once,  and  many  Springs, 

Many  bright  mornings,  much  dew,  raanj  showers 
Passed  o'er  thy  head ;  many  light  hearts  and  wings, 

Tliat  now  are  dead,  lodged  in  thy  living  towers  :    • 

And  stffl  anew  snccesslon  sings,  and  flies  — 
Fresh  groTes  grow  op,  and  their  green  branches  sb»ot 

Ibwaxds  the  old  and  stlU-endurlng  skies, 
While  the  low  violet  thrlveth  at  their  root 


0*  Often  breakihg  up  a  sur&ce  keeps  a  soil  in 
health— for  when  it  lies  in  a  hard  bonnd  state 
enriching  showers  run  off,  and  the  salubrious  air 
cannot  enter. 
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For  the  New  England  Fanntr. 

MACHINE  FOB  PEEUNO  WILLOW. 

Mr.  Brown  : — Those  of  your  numerous  readen 
who  are  engaged,  or  contemplate  engaging  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  basket  willow,  will  oe  pleased  to 
learn  that  there  is  a  machine  for  peeling  the  wil- 
low. Mr.  George  F.  Colby,  of  Jamesville,  Vt., 
the  inventor,  has  had  a  machine  made  by  which  its 
merits  have  been  fully  tested  ;  and  all  who  have 
witnessed  its  operation,  agree  that  it  does  the  work 
to  perfection  and  with  the  greatest  facility,  and  be- 
lieve it  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  labor  saving  ma- 
chines of  the  age.  This,  I  believe,  is  the  first  ma- 
chine ever  invented  for  the  purpose,  either  in  this 
or  the  old  country,  and  must  add  vastly  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  article  in  this  country,  Mr.  C,  who 
has  been  successfully  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  willow  for  several  years,  estimates  the  cost  of 
peeling,  in  the  ordinary  way,  at  from  $80  to  SI 20 
per  acre,  or  at  $10  per  ton,  while  he  claims  that  his 
machine,  which  requires  but  one  horse  power,  with 
two  men,  will  do  the  same  work  within  at  least 
from  two  to  three  days,  at  the  rate  of  one  ton  per 
day.  Mr.  C.  has  taken  measures  to  secure  a  patent. 

BoUon^  F<.,  -Dec,  1854.  J.  R.  Jewkll. 

The  Connecticut  Valley  Farmer. — Prof. 
J.  A.  Nash,  of  Amherst,  has  become  the  editor  and 
Proprietor  of  this  paper,  and  we  find  its  columns 
filled  with  the  well  written  and  valuable  facts  so 
familiar  to  the  mind  of  the  writer.  The  Valley 
Farmer,  under  the  care  of  Prof.  Nash,  will  be  the 
medium  of  such  intelligence  as  most  of  us  need  in 
the  operations  of  the  farm.  We  wish  it  abundant 
success. 

Postage. — Gentlemen  writing  the  Agricultural 
Editor  on  their  own  affairs,  and  requiring  a  reply, 
will  be  kind  enough  to  enclose  a  stamp  for  the  re- 
turn letter. 

Pretty  Fine  Cabbage.— W.  C.  Hoff,  Esq., 
has  sent  us  from  his  fine  gardens,  at  the  Mission 
Dolores,  a  very  compact  and  finel^r  orown  Cab- 
bage, of  the  Flat  Dutch  variety,  weighing  82  1-2 
lbs.  If  any  of  our  cultivators  can  beat  this,  we 
should  like  they  would  bring  along  their  specimens. 
— California  Farmer. 

Feed  Liberally. — ^It  is  generally  acknowl- 
edged that  cattle  of  any  kind,  when  well  fed  and 
looked  after,  repay  much  more  fully  the  judicious 
outlay  incurred  for  their  maintenance,  than  ill  kept 
animals  repay  the  niggardly  expenditure  incurred 
in  keeping  them  alive.  Profit  is  derived  only  from 
the  excess  above  that  which  is  absolutely  necessa- 
ry; the  quanity  of  nourishment  which  iust  kee|>s 
an  animal  alive,  is  to  a  certain  extent  lo»t.  This 
we  say  is  generally  acknowledged,  but  we  are  sor 
ry  to  say,  not  so  generally  practiced  upon. — Rural 
New  Yorker. 

Generous  Price  for  Fruit.— Two  splendid 
Oregon  Pippins,  weighing  21-2  and  21-4  lbs.,  and 
one  splendid  Pear,  weighing  1  3-4  lbs.,  were  sold  by 
Mr.  Weaver,  at  No.  1  Washington  Street,  at  $10 
each. — California  Farmer. 

Wintering  Cabbage  Plants. — Any  methdd 
simple  and  inexpensive,  for  preserving  of  autumn 
sown  cabbage  plants  through  the  winter,  is  a  valu- 
able consideration.  We  know  of  none  better 
adopted  for  the  great  bulk  of  people,  than  the  fol- 
lowing, nracticea  to  a  considerable  extent  by  mar- 
ket gardeners,  and  in  dry,  sandy  or  upland  soil, 
with  good  success. 


THE  AAGAN   TBEE. 

The  following  letter,  descriptive  of  the  Argan 
tree,  by  the  British  Acting  Vice  Consul  at  Moga- 
dore,  will  be  read  with  interest.  The  tree  is  val- 
uable in  dry  countries  as  furnishing  what  is  there 
much  wanted,  a  supply  of  food  for  cattle  in  seasons 
of  drought. 

The  Argan  tree  grows  more  or  less  throughout 
the  States  of  Western  Barbary,  but  principally  in 
the  province  of  Haha,  and  south  of  this  town. 

Tbe  soil  on  which  it  is  found  is  light,  sandy,  and 
very  stony.  It  is  usually  found  upon  the  hills, 
which  are  barren  of  all  else,  and  where  irrigation 
is  impossible. 

I  should  imagine,  from  the  appearance  of  some 
of  the  trees,  that  they  are  from  one  to  two  hun- 
dred years  old ;  and  a  remarkably  large  one  in 
this  neighborhood,  I  should  say,Js  at  least  three 
hundred.  This  tree  measures  round  the  trunk 
twentv-six  feet(  at  the  height  of  three  feet  it 
branches  off,  (one  of  them  measures  eleven  feet 
near  the  trunk;)  these  branches  rest  upon  the 
ground  about  fifteen  feet  from  the  trunk,  and 
again  ascend.  The  highest  branch  of  this  tree 
is  not  more  than  sixteen  to  eighteen  feet:  the 
outer  branches  extend  to  a  circumference  of  220 
feet.    This  is  the  largest  I  am  aware  of. 

The  system  of  propagation  in  this  vicinity  is 
mostly  b^  seed.  When  sowing,  a  little  manure  is 
placed  with  it,  and  it  is  well  watered  until  it  shoots, 
from  which  period  it  requires  nothing  further,  it 
bears  fruit  at  from  three  to  five  years,  which  ripens 
from  May  to  August,  (according  to  the  situation 
of  the  tree.)  The  roots  extend  to  a  ^reat  distance 
under  ground,  and  shoots  make  their  appearance 
at  intervals,  which  are  allowed  to  remain,  thus 
doing  away  with  the  necessity  for  transplanting 
or  sowing.  As  the  fruit  ripens,  herds  ik  goats, 
sheep,  and  cows  are  taken  out ;  a  man  beats  the 
tree  with  a  long  pole,  and  the  nuts  fail  and  are 
devoured  voraciously  by  the  cattle.  In  the  even- 
ing they  are  driven  home,  and  when  comfortably 
settled  in  the  yard  they  commence  chewing  the 
cud  and  throw  out  the  nuts,  which  are  collected 
each  morning  as  soon  as  the  cattle  have  deimrted 
upon  their  daily  excursion.  I  have  heard  it  re- 
marked that  the  nut  passes  through  the  stomach 
of  the  animal ;  but  this  is  only  a  casualty  and  not 
a  general  rule.  Large  quantities  are  collected  by 
women  and  children,  which  are  well  dried ;  the 
hull  is  taken  off  and  stored  for  the  camels  and 
mules  traveling  in  the  winter.  They  are  con- 
sidered very  nutritious. 

The  process  of  extracting  the  oil  is  very  simple. 
The  nuts  are  cracked  by  the  women  and  children. 
The  kernels  are  then  parched  in  a  common  earth- 
en vessel,  ground  in  handmills  of  this  ooontry, 
then  put  in  a  pan,  a  little  cold  water  sprinkled 
upon  it ;  then  it  is  well  worked  by  the  hand  (much 
the  same  as  kneading  dough)  until  the  oil  sepa- 
rates itself,  when  the  refuse  is  well  pressed,  which 
completes  the  process.  The  oil  is  let  stand  and 
the  sediment  removed.  The  cake  (in  which  a 
good  deal  of  oil  remains)  is  generally  given  to  the 
milch  cows  or  goats.  Some  of  these  Argana  axe 
in  clusters,  others  single  trees. 


(9*  Oar  doctrines  are — feed  tlie  eartli,  and  it 
will  feed  you  —  feed  the  apple  tree,  and  it  will 
yield  fiur  fruit 
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CALEHDAB  FOB  FEBEUABT. 

**  Load  howU  the  wtnd  along  the  vale ! 
SMpfrreek  and  death  are  in  the  gale  ! 
Soon,  weary  trareUen,  aa  they  go, 
Are  wildered  in  the  tracUeaa  inotr, 
And  dread,  at  erery  itep,  that  sleet 
And  noKr  may  be  their  ^rinding-eheel.'* 

^>.^^^<^>|g.  EBRUARTy  in  this  latitude,  is 

!vl "   ^/Sw    Deckmber  commonly  gives 
^^^    K     us  a  strong  nip  of  Winter 
'^J  J  "  for  a  week  or  two,  then  it 

'^,X.^&  KMjms  to  rest  awhile  in  order 
^  to  get  breath.  Then  Januart 
^  comes  with  occasional  warm 
south  winds  and  showers ;  bare 
spots  are  in  the  fields  and  runners  grate  harshly 
on  the  gravel  roads ;  silver  streams  glide  on  the 
dear  ice,  and  the  robins,  perhaps,  leave  the  thick 
swamps  and  make  us  a  visit ;  but  it  is  a  brief 
one,  for  the  north  wind  suddenly  assumes  the 
mastery.  The  elm  tops  sway  and  yield  to  its 
fiorce  breath  ;  all  is  frigidity  and  congelation 
again;  the  condensed  ice  cracks  like  pistol  re- 
ports, and  wakens  the  drowsers  in  the  chimney 
comers. 

So  all  the  Months  have  their  peculiar  charac- 
teristics. The  agreeable  author  of  the  '^  Mirror 
of  the  Months  "  says  **  some  one  has  said  of  the 
Scotch  novels,  that  that  is  the  best  which  we 
happen  to  have  perused  last.  It  is  thus  that  I 
estimate  the  relative  value  and  virtue  of  the 
Months.  The  one  which  happens  to  be  present 
with  me  is  sure  to  be  that  one  which  I  happen  to 
like  better  than  any  of  the  others.  I  lately  in- 
sisted on  the  supremacy  of  January  on  various 
accounts.  Now  I  have  a  similar  claim  to  put  in 
in  favor  of  the  next  in  succession.  And  it  shall 
go  hard  but  I  will  prove,  to  the  entire  satisfaction 
of  all  whom  it  may  concern,  that  each  in  her 
turn  is,  beyond  comparison,  the  *  wisest,  virtu- 
oiisest ,  discreetest,  best. '    Indeed  I  doubt  whether, 


on  consideration,  any  one  (but  a  Scotch  philoso- 
pher) will  be  inclined  to  dispute  the  truth  of  this, 
even  as  a  logical  proposition,  much  leas  as  a  BfJi- 
timent.  The  time  present  is  the  best  of  all  pos- 
sible times,  because  it  is  present — ^because  it  is — 
because  it  is  somet^hing ;  whereas  all  other  times 
are  nothing.  The  time  present,  therefore,  is  es- 
sentially better  than  any  other  time,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  something  to  nothing.  •  •  •  The  clev- 
erest Scotch  philosopher  that  ever  lived  has  said, 
in  a  memoir  of  his  own  life,  that  a  man  had 
better  be  bom  with  a  disposition  to  look  on  the 
bright  side  of  things,  than  to  an  estate  of  ten 
thousand  a  year.  He  might  have  gone  further, 
and  said  that  the  disposition  to  which  he  alludes 
is  worth  ahnost  as  much  to  a  man  as  being  com- 
pelled and  able  to  earn  an  honest  livelihood  by 
the  sweat  of  his  brow !  Nay,  he  might  almost 
have  asserted  that,  with  such  a  disposition,  a  man 
may  chance  to  be  happy  even  though  he  be  bom 
to  an  estate  of  twenty  thousand  a  year !  But  I, 
not  being  (thank  my  stars)  a  Scotch  or  any  other 
philosopher,  will  venture  to  go  still  farther,  and 
say,  that  to  bo  able  to  look  at  things  as  they  are, 
is  best  of  all.  To  him  who  can  do  this,  all  is  as 
it  should  be — all  things  work  together  for  good — 
whatever  is,  is  right.  To  him  who  can  do  this, 
the  present  time  is  all  sufficient,  or  rather  it  is 
all  in  all ;  for  if  he  cannot  enjoy  any  other,  it  is 
because  no  other  is  susceptible  of  being  enjoyed, 
except  through  the  medium  of  the  preeent." 

Head  Work. — We  trust  the  suggestions  in  last 
month's  calendar  to  improve  the  head  as  well  as 
to  occupy  the  hands,  have  had  due  consideratioDn 
and  that  this  important  work  will  be  continued 
through  the  month  of  February. 

Plans. — ^The  work  of  spring  and  summer  ahoold' 
be  arranged  now  while  there  is  leisure  to  consider 
it  in  all  its  bearings.  What  fields  shall  be  devot- 
ed to  com,  oats,  barley,  wheat,  ^KJtatoes^?  Where 
the  peas,  beans,  turnips,  carrots?  Where  the 
early  vegetables,  the  tomatoes,  radishes,  egg-plants, 
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cabbages  t  What  breadth  in  each  of  the  princi- 
pal crops,  how  much  seed  per  acre?  What  trees 
shall  be  planted,  and  what  location  shall  they  oc- 
cnpj?  How  much  stock  shall  be  summered, 
which  oxen  or  cows  sold  or  fattened,  and  how 
many  swine  kept?  Shall  the  Garden  have  a 
small  assortment  of  choice  pears — ^the  Bartlett, 
Seckle,  Vicar  of  Winkfield,  Beurre  d'Aremberg, 
Bloodgood,  Louise  Bonne,— a  few  choice  raspber- 
ries and  currants,  together  with  a  grape  vine  or 
two  of  the  best  varieties  ?  Shall  beds  be  formed 
for  permanent  use  to  be  stocked  with  the  best  ear- 
ly vegetables,  parsnips,  onions,  carrots,  beets, 
radishes,  tomatoes,  asparagus,  celery,  lettuce, 
parsley,  and  patches  for  cucumbers,  early  squash- 
es, cabbage,  cauliflower,  melons,  beans  and  peas  ? 
These  will  promote  health,  and  affi)rd  a  constant 
supply  of  delicious  summer  food,  save  the  money 
in  your  purse,  and  embellish  the  ground  about  the 
house. 

Sheep  and  Lambs  require  especial  care  in  Feb- 
ruary. Leave  it  optional  with  them  to  go  out  or 
remain  under  cover;  feed  liberally  with  hay — 
sweet  clover  hay  they  relish  highly — and  give 
them  occasionally  any  juicy  roots  cut  finely,  or  a 
few  beans,  or  a  little  com  or  barley.  They  will 
then  bring  strong  lambs.  Throw  into  their  yards 
also,  evergreens  of  pine,  hemlock  or  spruce 
bougha. 

Gattu  and  horses  will  need  the  card  as  well  as 
timely  and  liberal  feeding ;  milch  cows,  especially, 
will  find  much  benefit  from  the  use  of  the  card. 

When  the  plans  alluded  to  are  made,  the  stock 
all  fed  and  warm,  the  wood-pile  lusty  in  its  pro- 
portions for  another  year,  and  the  children  with 
lessons  well  conned  for  the  morrow's  recitation, 
are  mingling  in  the  social  conversations  around 
the  evening  fire,  what  prince  or  potentate  but 
would  envy  the  farmer  his  simple  and  pure  de- 
lights, his  hours  of  unalloyed  domestic  bliss  i 

Februart,  cold  and  rough  as  it  is,  is  none  too 
long  for  households  such  as  these. 


For  the  New  EnglmUL  Farmer. 

THE  POTATO-— CUBCULIO---SHAD. 
BUSH. 

Mr.  Editor  : — I  am  going  to  write  something 
about  the  potato,  the  curculio,  and  grafting  the 
shad-bush;  I  hired  one-fourth  of  an  acre  of 
land  in  a  field  where  some  four  others  hired  from 
one-fourth  to  three-fourths  of  an  acre  each,  and 
.  all  planted  potatoes,  the  rows  running  north  and 
south.  After  my  first  hoeing,  I  put  on  ashes 
and  plaster,  and  the  piece  east  of  mine  was  served 
the  same.     The  potatoes  that  I  planted  were  not 


from  rotting.  I  therefore,  after  my  last  hoeing, 
(I  hoed  them  three  times,)  applied  the  salt  ana 
pkister,  and  in  lees  than  three  days  there  was  a 
perceptible  difference  between  mine  and  the  other 
potatoes ;  mine  were  much  greener  and  more 
thrifty  than  the  others.  I  had  from  my  one- 
fourth  of  an  acre  forty-one  bushels  of  gooa  need 
potatoes  for  cooking,  and  only  three  bushels  of 
small  ones;  and  the  three-fourths  of  an  acre 
west  of  mine,  that  was  planted  with  whole  pota- 
toes, had  some  eighty  bushels  only,  and  from 
their  appearance  after  being  dry,  whilst  lying  on 
the  ground,  I  should  think,  at  least,  that  one- 
fourth  were  too  small  to  cook.  The  potatoes 
east  of  mine  were  better  than  those  west,  and 
mine  were  judged  to  be  much  the  best  in  the 
field.  What  made  the  east  potatoes  better  than 
the  west?  Was  it  the  one  application  of  the 
ashes  and  plaster,  or  was  it  because  thej  were 
cut  before  planting?  And  what  made  mine  the 
best  in  the  field?  Was  it  the  third  hoeing  or  the 
salt  ?  I  leave  it  with  the  lovers  of  good  potatoes 
to  find  out  by  trying  the  czj^riment. 

One  word  about  destroying  the  curculio.  I 
commenced  last  spring,  soon  af^r  my  plum  trees 
were  out  of  blossom,  to  throw  dry  ashes  on  them 
in  the  morning  when  the  dew  was  on ;  I  applied 
it  but  a  few  times,  when  I  read  in  the  Farmer 
that  some  one  had  saved  his  plums  by  throwing 
on  soap  suds  ;  I  therefore  applied  the  suds  until 
I  read  the  next  Farmer,  wnere  I  read  that  some 
one  had  saved  his  plums  by  the  use  of  lime  water. 
I  then  used  the  lime  water,  and  succeeded  in 
raising  a  large  crop  of  very  nice  plums,  whilst 
one  of  mv  neighbors  raised  but  very  few,  and 
that  one  by  the  use  of  a  few  applications  of  lime 
water.  So  you  see  that  lime  water  would  answer 
the  purpose  if  applied  often  enough. 

In  the  Farmer  of  Nov.  25th,  there  is  a  letter 
from  '*  Far  East,"  recommending  the  shad-bush 
as  a  substitute  for  the  quince  for  raising  dwarf 
pears.  I  will  tell  you  how  near  I  came  to  getting 
a  dwarf  from  a  shad-bush.  Some  twenty  years 
since  I  was  grafting  pears  in  the  back  part  of  my 
lot,  and  havmg  a  scion  or  two  left,  I  inserted  one 
in  a  shad  sprout,  some  three-fourths  of  an  inch 
through  and  six  from  the  ground,  merely  for 
pastime,  not  even  thinking  it  would  grow ;  but 
the  first  time  I  passed  that  way  I  discovered  that 
it  was  growing  nicely.  I  watohed  it  through  the 
summer,  tied  it  up  occasionally,  and  in  the  fidl, 
after  the  leaves  had  dropped,  I  measured  it,  and 
it  had  grown  over  seven  feet,  and  had  much  more 
the  appearance  of  a  grape  vine  than  it  did  a 
dwarf  It  grew  and  bore  pears  some  two  or 
three  yean  and  died,  but  the  pears  were  always 
dwarf,  quite  small  of  their  kinoi. 

Yours  ever.        Not  Far  West. 

Shdbom,  Dec,  28,  1854. 


Pears. — ^We  would  call  the  attention  of  the  rea- 
der to  the  article  on  ** Pears,"  as  it  is  from  a  jfen- 
tleman  who  has  given  the  subject  much  attention. 
We  welcome  him   heartily  to  our  columns,  and 
•large,  and  were  cut,  the  same  as  on  the  pitjce  hope  to  hear  from  him  as  he  proposes. 

.  east,  and  the  piece  next  west,  (three-fourths  of  an !  

4icro.,)  the  potatoes  were  whole  and  mostly  hirge|  The  Centenarians. — Forty-seven  persons  died 
th  It.  were  plantgd.  A  short  time  liefore  my  last  |m  the  United  States  during  the  past  year  over 
hoeing,  I  read  in  the  New  England  Farmer  that;  100  years  old.  Of  these,  one  was  128,  one  130, 
Sillt  mixed  with  plaster,  in  proportion  of  two  of  land  one  146.  The  eldest  was  a  negress.  United 
•plaster  to  one  of  salt,  would   prevent  potatoes 'ages  of  the  forty-s^ren,  5208  years. 
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GRABS  OBOPS. 

BKFORTKD  TO  THB  CONCORD  FARXKB8'  CLUB  BT 
JOHN  B.  MOORB. 

Mr.  PRBSiDEEiT  : — Of  all  the  crops  grown  in 
New  England,  perhaps  the  Qrass  crop  ie  the  most 
important  to  the  fiurmer,  from  the  ract  that  for 
the  whole  year  the  cattle,  horses  and  sheep  de- 
pend mainly  npon  the  grass  and  hay  for  their  sus- 


And  the  farmers  procure  just  what  they  want 
from  keeping  this  stock,  and  what  they  must 
haye,  that  is,  a  large  quantity  of  manure  for  pro- 
ducing tiiis  and  their  other  crops  and  increasing 
the  fertility  of  their  land. 

In  no  other  way  can  they  set  manure  so  con- 
yeniently  as  by  consuming  the  grass  and  hay  on 
their  farms.  Ho  who  improves  the  capacity  of 
his  farm  for  producing  grass  for  feed,  or  curing 
for  hay,  and  then  consumes  the  same>  or  if  he 
sells  it,  buys  manure  to  replace  what  it  would 
make,  and  also  takes  good  care  of  the  same,  will, 
in  a  short  time,  increase  the  productiveness  of  his 
land,  and  not  only  enable  him  to  raise  larger 
quantities  of  grass,  but  also  of  grain,  roots,  and 
other  y^tabfes. 

And  in  fiust,  nearly  every  thing  in  our  New 
England  farming  depends  on  the  grass  and  hay, 
for  if  we  do  not  have  a  good  supply  of  these,  of 
course  we  cannot  keepa&rge  stock  of  cattle,  and 
ire  must  keep  this  stock  or  we  shall  not  have 
much  manure.  If  we  do  not  by  manure  enrich 
our  soils,  we  shall  fiiil  to  produce  good  crops,  and 
poor  crops  do  not  pay. 

As  to  the  manner  of  cultivation,  we  do  not  cz- 
poct  to  impart  any  new  ideos^but  merely  to  state 
some  of  the  best  methods  now  in  use  with  which 
we  are  acquainted. 

For  higti  lands,  spring  seeding  with  small 
g^ins,  particularhr  barley,  or  planting  com,  cul- 
tivating it  with  adat  surmce  and  seeding  to  grass 
in  July,  perhaps  succeeds  better  than  any  other 
way  on  very  dry  soils. 

On  low,  moist  upland,  and  reclaimed  meadow, 


furrows,  put  as  much  compost  manure  as  you  can 
spare — not  less  than  twenty  ox-cart  loads  to  the 
acre,  and  more  would  be  better — harrow  well 
both  ways,  then  sow  about  H  pecks  hcrds- 
giuss,  and  3  pecks  red-tup  seed  per  acre  ;  cover 
with  a  brush — harrow,  pick  the  stones,  and  finish 
by  rolling  down  smooth.  We  formerly  sowed  a 
larger  quantity  of  seed,  but  found  after  the  first 
year  that  it  made  too  thick  a  sward. 

Clover  we  consider  a  good  crop  to  grow  on  drj 
soils ;  and  probably  the  oest  way  to  produce  it  is 
to  sow  it  with  the  other  grass  seeds.  On  dry 
land  the  first  crop  will  be  increased  largely  by  the 
addition  of  the  clover  ;  this  we  would  advise  to 
use  for  home  consumption,  and  not  for  market. 

Tour  committee  are  satisfied  that  we  must  de- 
pend upon  our  low,  moist  soils,  for  most  of  the 
grass  that  we  cure  for  hay.  Upon  almost  every 
mrm  there  is  more  or  less  low-land,  covered  with 
brush,  or  wet  meadows  and  swamps,  which  are 
unproductive  in  their  present  condition,  but  may 
easily  be  made  the  best  and  most  productive  grass 
land  on  our  farms,  and  after  being  reclaimed,  will 
produce  much  more  grass  with  tue  same  manure 
and  labor  than  dry  soils. 


Then  as  to  curing,  cut  when  in  full  blossom  if 
you  can ;  where  there  is  a  large  quantity  to  be 
secured,  it  is  necessary  to  b^n  on  a  portion  as 
early  as  possible,  so  as  to  enabk  us  to  get  through 
before  it  is  over-ripe.  There  is,  however,  quite  a 
diflference  of  opinion  with  good  farmers  as  to  the 
time  when  it  should  be  cut,  so  as  to  make  the 
most  nutritious  hay. 

We  would  also  say  that  it  has  been  our  experi- 
ence in  reclaiming  meadows  and  swamps,  that  to 
produce  a  large  crop  of  good  grass,  it  is  necessa- 
ry that  the  land  be  well  and  thoroughly  drained, 
and  have  a  good  dressing  of  sand  or  gravel,  or  a 
large  portion  of  the  same  in  the  compost  manure 
applied  before  and  after  seeding.  Otherwise, 
however  well  manured,  there  will  be  a  weakness 
of  the  straw,  which  will  cause  it  to  fall  and  rot 
before  it  has  time  to  grow  to  be  a  full  crop. 

We  have  also  examined  the  crops  of  grass  grown 
on  meadows  reclaimed  in  various  ways,  and  in 
our  opinion  the  too  common  practice  of  burning 
the  futire  top  soil  is  a  bad  one.  Although  the 
first  crop  will  probably  be  good,  the  land  and  af- 
ter crop  will  be  much  larger  and  better  without 
the  burning  than  with  it ;  burning  leaving  a  ten- 
dency to  moss  and  wild  grass. 

There  are  acres  of  tdis  burnt  land  in  our  own 
town,  that,  after  one  or  two  seasons,  have  run 
back  to  wild  grass,  and  which  it  will  require 
nearly  twice  as  much  manure  to  keep  in  good  con- 
dition than  it  would  if  it  had  been  reclaimed  in  a 
different  manner. 

You  will  see  the  importance  of  this  leading 
product  of  our  farms  ;  with  it,  we  are  enabled  to 
supply  ourselves  with  a  plenty  of  beef,  mutton, 
and  milk ;  the  product  of  the  last  named  has  be- 
come a  very  large  business  near  the  cities  and 
large  towns,  our  own  town  furnishing  not  less 
than  1200  gallons  daily  for  the  Boston  market, 
besides  milk  and  part  of  the  butter  and  cheese  for 
our  own  consumption  ;  all  of  which  is  almost 
entirely  dependent  on  the  grass,  and  hay  made 
from  the  same. 

Then  let  us  increase  largely  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  this  product  of  our  land,  not  feeling 


plow  in  August  and  September,  roll  down  the  eatisfiod  to  produce  any  less  than  two  tons  per 


acre,  and,  as  before  stated,  by  largely  increasing 
the  same,  we  are,  by  the  manure  nuule  from  it, 
enabled  to  increase  every  cultivated  product  ot 
our  land. 

For  the  Oommittee, 
Dec.,  1854.  John  B.  Moore. 


The  Old  Faeher^s  Almanac. — Jxnks,  Hige- 
LiNG  Jb  Swan,  Boston,  have  published  number 
sixty-three  of  this  old  favorite  of  the  fanner.  It 
tells  us  almost  everything  about  the  stars  and 
eclipses,  and  how  to  cast  the  interest  on  our 
bank  stock ;  tejls  us  of  the  commencements, 
American  Presidents,  uncurrent  bank  notes; 
when  to  look  out  for  a  snow  storm,  and  a  high 
tide,  and  has  twelve  capital  little  sermons  on  its  ca- 
lendar pagas.  And  then  it  asks  a  *'hoap  of  such 
curious  questions,'*  and  gives  "lots'*  of  good  ad-  , 
vice  in  various  ways.  How  should  we  know  any- 
thing when  to  plow  or  sow,  kill  our  hogs  or  salt 
the  pork,  without  tho  **  Old  Farmer's  Almanact 
by  Robt.  B.  Thomas  V 
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A  LES80H  IH  ITSELF  SUBLDEE. 

A  lesson  in  itself  sublime, 

A  lesson  worth  enshrininf , 
Is  this— **/  tokeno  heed  of  time, 
teTe  when  the  son  is  shining.** 
These  motto  irovds  a  dial  bore. 

And  wisdom  never  teaches 
To  human  hearts  a  better  lore 
Than  this  short  sentence  teaches. 

As  life  is  sometimes  bright  and  Ihir, 
And  sometimes  dark  and  lonely, 
Let  us  for^t  Its  pain  and  care. 
And  note  its  bright  hours  onl  j. 

There  is  no  grore  on  earth*s  broad  chart 

But  has  some  bird  to  cheer  It ; 
80  hope  sings  on  in  every  heart, 
Although  we  may  not  hear  It ; 
And  if  tCMlay  the  heavy  wing 

Of  sorrow  to  oppressing, 
Perehanoe  to-morrow's  sun  will  bctng 
This  weary  heart  a  blessing. 

Tor  life  to  sometimes  bright  and  fkiir, 

And  sometimes  dork  and  lonely, 
Then  let's  forget  its  toil  and  care, 
And  note  Its  bright  hours  only. 

We  bid  the  Joyous  moments  haste, 

And  then  fiicgei  theit  gUtter^ 
W«  take  the  cup  of  life,  and  taste 

No  portion  but  the  bitter : 
But  we  should  teach  our  hearts  to  deem 

Its  sweetest  drops  the  strongest ; 
And  pleasant  hours  should  ever  seem 
To  linger  round  us  longest. 

As  life  to  sometimes  bright  and  feir. 
And  sometimes  dark  and  lonely. 
Let  us  forget  its  toil  and  care, 
And  note  Its  bright  hours  only. 

The  darkest  shadows  of  the  night 

Are  Just  before  the  morning  ; 
Then  let  us  wait  the  oomlng  li^t, 
All  boding  phantoms  scorning  ; 
And  while  we're  passing  on  the  tide 

Of  Time's  fe«t  ebbing  river, 
Let's  pluck  the  blossoms  by  its  side, 
And  Mess  the  gracious  Giver. 

As  life  to  somotimes  bright  and  fi&ir, 

And  sometimes  dark  and  lonely, 

We  should  forget  its  pain  and  care, 

And  note  its  bright  hours  only. 


For  the  New  England  Fanner. 

BEHABXS  Oir  COWS. 

Mr.  Editor: — ^I  was  much  pleased  with  the 
good  seiiBe  manifested  in  your  description  of  a 
oow  for  family  use,  in  your  last  paper.  Just  af- 
ter I  read  that,  I  took  ud  an  excellent  paper, 
published  at  Manchester,  r(.  H.,  in  which  was 
oopied  from  the  London  Agricultural  Gazette  some 
remarks  about  '*an  extraordinary  cow."  I  was 
carious  to  know  what  was  deemed  an  "extraordi- 
nary cow"  in  Londop.  This  animal  is  said  to 
haye  yielded  fifteen  quarts  of  milk  daily,  on  grass 
feed  alone,  four  months  afler  calying,  of  a  qual- 
ity to  giyo  eleyen  and  a  half  pounds  of  butter  in 
a  week.  Pretty  well  this,  but  how  does  it  com- 
pare with  what  is  said  of  some  of  the  cows  and 
heifers  of  your  own  Middlesex  ?  If  I  do  not  mis- 
take, gentlemen  there  haye  boasted  of  their  De- 
Ton  Stock,  as  yielding  products  far  better  than 
this.  Milk  of  a  quality  to  give  a  pound  of  but- 
ter to  each  and  eyery  four  quarts ,— on  grass  feed 
alone.    This  may  l>e  so,  but  I  neyer  could  giye 


full  credit  to  the  statement,  and  do  not  now.  It 
seems  to  me  hardly  possible  to  find  a  cow  that 
will  giye  milk,  that  will  yield  more  than  a  pound 
of  butter  to  each  and  every  eight  quarts  of  her 
milk — whatever  may  bo  the  breed.  If  I  could 
find  a  herd  of  cows  that  would  do  this,  I  should 
be  satisfied.  Inquirer. 

Dec,  25,  1854. 


For  the  Hew  England  Farmer. 

MOETGAeES-SHABE-CBITICISM. 

"A  Medley.^' — As  this  article  in  the  January 
Farmer  is  devpted  to  myself,  I  wish  for  a  little 
more  space  in  reply  than  would  be  admissible  in 
the  narrow  limits  of  my  usual  monthly  review  ; 
not  so  much  from  any  aesire  or  intention  of  con- 
troversy as  for  an  opportunity  of  giying  the  rea- 
sons for  my  caution  a^inst  mortgages.  Agree- 
ing perfectly  with  friend  Durand,  that  every 
writer  should  be  allowed  his  own  "say,"  I  have 
never  supposed  that  any  of  my  running  com- 
ments could  be  considered  as  an  infringement  on 
this  privilege,  especially  as  I  fully  believe  in  the 
correctness  of  the  sentiment,  bluntly  expressed 
by  old  Dr.  Johnson  to  one  of  his  sensitive  triends, 
"Depend  upon  it,  sir,  no  man  vras  ever  written 
down  but  by  himself." 

Re^rding  the  subject  of  mortgages  as  one  of 
vital  importance  to  the  youn^  farmer,  and  be- 
lieving tnat  a  fiilse  step  on  this  ground  is  often 
the  most  fiital  and  irretraceable  of  his  whole 
course,  I  am  induced  to  ^ive  somewhat  in  detail 
my  personal  experience  with  mortgages,  although 
by  so  doing  I  expose  myself  to  the  charge  of  ego- 
tism— ^but,  "how  can  we  reason  but  from  what 
we  Anoti?." 

For  the  sake  of  distinctness,  we  will  allude  to 
our  experiences  in  the  mortgage  line,  as  they  oc- 
curred in  the  order  of  time. 

No.  1.  The  small  fund  of  money  that  I  saved 
of  my  earnings,  for  some  three  or  four  years  af- 
ter twenty-one,  was  devoted  to  a  debt  on  the 
homestead,  that  descending  from  my  grandfath- 
er, was  lived  under  by  my  father,  and,  after  my- 
self, was  assumed  by  two  others  of  his  sons ;  yet 
the  old  farm  had  to  be  sold  at  last,  and  the  fam- 
ily name  of  your  humble  "commentator"  passed 
from  the  title-deeds  to  the  "ancient  domain." 
Amonff  the  earliest  recollections  of  my  boyhood, 
that  of  the  efforts  of  my  parents  to  "raise"  the 
moans  for  paying  "the  interest"  is  not  the  most 
pleasant.  That  favorite  colt,  tliat  web  of  cloth 
spun  by  my  mother^s  own  hands  and  needed  by 
tne  backs  of  her  boys,  and  many  other  things 
that  went,  not  to  kill,  but  merely  to  keep  alive, 
that  mortgage,  are  among  the  indelible  impres- 
sions of  my  "first  experience." 

No.  2.  I  loaned  some  money  to  a  man  in 
Michigan,  whose  land  was  paid  for,  and  who  had 
put  up  one  of  the  neatest  log-houses  I  ever  saw. 
Three  split  logs,  placed  one  above  the  other,  were 
of  such  sixe  as  to  raise  the  vralls  sufficiently  hi^k 
for  the  roof,  giving  a  comparatively  smooth  ceil- 
ing, and  a  look  of  solidity  and  comfort  within, 
far  superior  to  the  usual  style  of  smaller,  unsplit 
logs.  The  good  woman  "shuddered"  at  the 
idea  of  a  mortgage,  and,  with  tears  said  to  her 
husband,  "It  wiU  turn  us  and  our  children  out 
of  the  home  we  have  labored  so  hard  to  make 
comfortable."    But,  almost  in  the  language  of 
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Mr..  Duraod,  he  replied,  <'I  cannot  afford  to  let 
our  land  lie  idle, — there  is  no  i^  nor  and  about 
it, — ^I  most  have  a  team  and  do  something."  He 
did  haye  a  team,  and  soon  told  me  he  had  thirty 
acres  in  wheat,  but  then  he  must  have  a  large 
bam  and  other  ^'improvemepts,"  which  left  noth- 
ing from  his  crops  for  the  mortga^.  The  result 
was,  that  long  after  the  mortgage  was  **out," 
not  having  enough  of  the  Shvlock  in  my  compo- 
sition to  '*f6reclose,"  an  ezchan^  for  ne^er  and 
cheaper  hmd  was  effected ;  and  if  the  good  wo- 
man and  her  children  were  not  exactly  turned 
out  of  house  and  home,  as  she  predicted,  they  had 
to  exchange  the  old  home,  witn  its  earden  and 
beautiful  young  orchard,  for  one  without  these 
oomforts,  and  without  the  associations  that  clus- 
ter around  the  <<fir8t  phice."  Nearly  twenty 
years  have  elapsed,  ana  that  mortgage  is  still 
aliye-— only  apart  of  the  principal,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  interest,  then  loaned,  has  found  its  way 
back  to  my  pocket. 

No.  3.  Secured  by  a  mortgage  on  a  small 
New  England  farm,  I  loaned  a  small  sum  of  mo- 
ney. The  mortgagor  never  paid  a  cent  of  either 
principal  or  interest,  but  lon||;  after  the  notes 
were  "over  due,"  they  were  paid  in  full  by  a  son 
of  his  who  was  a  merjchant's  clerk,  and  wished  to 
give  his  parents  a  home. 

No.  4.  Lastly,  for  a  few  years  as  mortgagor, 
I  have  tried  "living  under"  a  mort^ase  on  a 
small  farm.  I  had  but  just  shaken  it  from  my 
shoulders,  when  I  commented  so  warmly  upon 
Mr.  Durand^s  recommendation  of  mortgages,  and 
made  the  awkward,  but,  I  ^ink,  very  natural 
comparison  of  the  "nightmare."  Witn  a  pretty 
large  &mily  to  support,  with  semi-annual  inter- 
eat  to  meet,  with  a  grim  "principal"  looming  up 
in  the  rear  but  not  m  the  distance,  and  with  the 
income  of  the  labor  of  but  a  single  pair  of  hands, 
if  a  man  dgn't  experience  something  like  the 
"nightmare,"  then  what  does  he  experience? 

So  much  for  my  trials  of  mortgages.  From  what 
I  have  seen  of  their  operation  in  other  hands,  I 
believe  that  my  four  experiments  may  be  taken 
as  a  fair  average  of  the  whole,  were  their  history 
to  be  as  honestly  written. 

We  thence  infer  that  of  every  four  mortga- 
ges which  are  fastened  on  &rms,  two,  or  one- 
Ealf  of  the  whole,  unhouse  the  mortgagor  or  his 
descendants ;  and  of  those  that  are  paid,  one- 
half  are  indebted  to  trade,  or  some  source  other 
than  &rmlng,  for  the  means  with  which  it  is 
done. 

Did  I,  then,  make  "an  uncommon  great  bug- 
bear out  of  very  small  materials?"  "A  little 
shows  wh^t  a  great  deal  means ;"  and  on  this 
principle  I  wish  to  be  excused  for  parading  so 
much  of  my  personal  history,  and  for  my  appre^ 
ctation  of  the  "materials"  it  affords,  not  to 
"frighten"  but  to  caution. 

In  contrast  with  the  mortgage  principle  in 
general,  and  with  that  of  my  No.  3  in  particu- 
Eir,  as  well  as  to  illustrate  the  truth  of  the  ad- 
age, that  "where  there^s  a  will,  there's  a  way," 
even  without  a  resort  to  mortgages,  I  wish  to 
give  the  outlines  of  the  history  of  another  Mich- 
igan fiirmer,  who  had  just  money  enough  to 
"take  up,"  at  government  price,  an  eighty-acre 
lot  of  timbered  land,  pay  for  a  c  )w,  a  small  pair 
of  oxen  with  yoke  and  chain.  Felling  a  few 
trees,  his  neighbors  holpod  him  .put  up  a  cabin. 


With  his  axe  and  a  borrowed  auger  he  made 
chairs,  tables,  milkpans,  and  a  be&tcad  which 
was  corded  with  strans  of  bark. 

He  then  went  bravely  at  the  giant  oaks  but  it 
was  slow  work  to  clear  off  their  huge  trunks,  and 
he  soon  saw  that  himself  and  wife,  his  oxen  and 
cow  might  starve  before  he  could  get  in  and  har- 
vest a  crop.  'He  was  ashamed  to  oeg,  and  would 
not  borrow.  So  he  broke  up  "housekeeping," 
left  hifl  land  to  "lie  unimproved,"  and  let  him- 
self by  the  month  to  purchase  provisions  for  a  fu- 
ture campaign  against  the  nolue  old  forest  mon- 
archs.  After  clearing  land  a  few  years,  but  mak- 
ing rather  slow  progress,  he  exchanged  his  eighty 
acres  of  timbered  land  for  one-half  as  many  of 
"Openings"  which  were  mostly  subdued.  Here 
he  soon  got  a  start  in  the  world ;  improved  his 
buildings  ;  bought  more  land  ;  collected  about 
him  the  conveniences  of  life,  and  years  ago,  ad- 
mitted to  me  that  he  had  as  much  property  as  he 
wanted. 

I  will  here  remark,  that  I  regard  a  mort^e 
for  the  purchase-money  of  real  estate,  as  quite  a 
different  thing  from  one  for  "improvements,"  or 
conveniences  of  anv  kind.  Two  ot  my  four  mort- 
gages were  given  lor  the  purchase-money  of  the 
premises ;  and  both  these  were  paid  off.  But 
enough  has  been  written  on  this  topic  for  once, 
and  we  leave  it  here. 

When  I  wrote  the  caption  of  this  article,  I 
thought  of  making  some  remarks  upon  Mr.  Du- 
rand's  stricture  on  my  comments  on  "Improving 
Soils  by  Shade."  If  he  will  read  the  first  column 
of  that  article  on  page  499,  November  Farmer,  in 
connection  with  his  own  strictures,  I  am  willing 
to  abide  the  decision  of  the  tribunal  to  which  he 
appeals,  waiving  my  right  to  the  "closing  argu- 
ment." The  space  he  occupies  with  comments 
on  a  few  lines  from  my  review,  will  suggest  to 
him  the  impossibility  of  my  profiting  much  by 
his  advice.  To  place  the  leading,  or  some  strik- 
ing idea  of  an  article  in  a  position  that  shall  ex- 
cite curiosity,  or  to  present  some  additional  hint 
or  fiMst,  has  heen  the  humble  object  of  my  month- 
ly medleys.  Anything  like  the  plan  su^csted 
by  Mr.  Durand  would  occupy  quite  too  much 
space.  If  I  have  done  his  articles  injustice  by 
my  brief  extracts,  or  by  unfair  criticism,  it  was 
certainly  unintentional.  Of  all  the  many  writ- 
ers whose  labors  have  done  so  much  to  give  the 
Farmer  a  reputation  for  ^sound  sense  ana  practi- 
cal value,  he  is  the  last  one  with  whose  feelings 
I  would  intentionally  trifle.  A  Rkadek. 

Winchester,  1855. 


A  HOME  FOS  ALL. 

Under  this  attractive  title,  the  house  of  JFVno/- 
ers  and  Wells,  Publishers,  142  Washington  St., 
and  308  Broadway,  N.  Y.,  have  issued  a  neat 
volume  of  200  pages,  written  by  0.  S.  Fowler, 
one  of  the  firm.  It  describes  the  gravel-wall  plan, 
of  building,  and  discusses  the  following  heads  : — 

Nature's  Building  Materials.  2.  Wood  is  ob- 
jectionable. 3.  Brick.  4.  The  Lime,  Gravel  and 
Stone  Walls.  5.  Selection  of  the  material.  6. 
Lime,  its  proportion,  and  mode  of  mixing.  7. 
Placing  and  working  the  mortar-bed.  8.  Relative 
cost  of  the  gravel-wall.     9.  Foundations.    10. 
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Mode  of  placing  the  boards  for  boxes.  11.  Scaf- 
folding. 12.  Width  of  walls  and  their  solidity. 
13.  Door  and  window  frames.  14.  The  top  of 
the  wall.  15.  Chimneys,  Tentilation,  Ac.  16. 
Outside  and  inside  finish.  17.  Cost  of  the  gravel- 
wall.  18.  The  quality  of  this  gravel-wall,  and, 
19.  Vermin  are  excluded  from  it.  The  work  is 
not  confined,  merely,  to  the  subject  of  construct- 
ing buildings  on  this  plan,but  speaks  of  the  requi- 
sites of  a  good,  comfortable  home,  and  some  of  its 
embellishments.  Those  who  intend  to  build  may 
find  this  book  valuable  to  them. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

PLOwnro  LANDS  nr  avtumv. 

Mr.  Editor  : — ^I  was  surjjrised  to  see  my  name 
in  your  paper  under  a  private  communication 
requesting  you  or  some  friend  to  write,  (if  you 
thought  best)  against  a  prevalent  practice  which 
I  considered  detrimental  to  good  husbandrv,  viz. : 
Plowing  lands  on  which  com  and  all  hoed  crops 
had  been  raised  the  past  summer,  and  which  had 
been  highly  manured  the  previous  spring.  I  re- 
gret that  1  was  understood  in  that  communica- 
tion to  be  asainst  fall  or  autumn  plowing,  ex- 
cepting the  lands  above  named.  I  know  that  all 
grass  or  stubble  lands  should  be  plowed  early  in 
the  fall,  before  the  frost  kills  the  vegetation. 
The  diflf«)rence  between  plowine  such  lands  before 
or  after  the  vegetation  is  killed  is  similar  in  point 
ot  economy,  to  plowing  in  a  field  of  clover  m  its 
ereon  state,  or  letting  it  remain  until  it  is  noth- 
iDff  but  dry  straw. 

I  wa.^  as  much  surprised  at  the  remarks  of 
your  correspondent,  "A.  K.  P.  W.,"  as  he  was 
at  mine.  1  did  not  believe  there  was  one  fiirmer 
in  New  England  who  had  given  the  subject  due 
consideration,  that  would  say  the  manure  left  on 
the  surface  by  the  last  hoeing,  say  in  the  middle 
of  July,  and  remained  there  until  the^  middle  of 
November,  (four  months)  would  retain  much  if 
any  of  its  fertilizing  properties,  or  that  it  would 
be  good  economy  to  plow  up  a  fresh  supply  of 
inexhaustod  manure  to  cover  the  little  that  re- 
mained on  the  surface  which  had  been  already 
exhausted  in  promoting  the  growth  of  the  last 
crop.  Such  a  courso  would  expose  that  fresh 
supply  to  be  exhausted  by  inhalation  for  the  en- 
suing six  mouths,  without  a  particle  of  benefit  to 
the  next  crop.  ''Money  makes  money,'*  it  ib 
the  same  with  manure. 

"A.  K.  P.W."  says  that  fall  plowing  kills 
the  insects  which  destroy  the  crops.  It  may  be 
BO,  but  a  New  England  farmer  who  will  not  hus- 
band his  manure  to  the  best  advantage,  will  not 
long  have  crops  for  himself  or  insects  to  destroy. 
He  also  says  that  lands  plowed  in  the  fall  stand 
the  drought  better  than  if  plowed  in  the  spring. 
If  so,  that  most  be  attributed  to  some  peculiarity 
of  his  soil. 

As  manure  is  the  great  desideratum,  I  would 
ask,  what  is  the  best  method  of  rendering  one 
dressing  of  manure  the  most  valuable  for  the  sev- 
eral succeeding  crops  ? 

lours  respectfully, 

H.  S.  Pkrrix. 

Orfordcille,  Dec,  18,  1854. 


For  the  Neva  England  Farmer. 

SELECnOH  07  APPLES. 

In  grafting  or  planting  an  V>rchard,  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  obtain  the  best  varieties  un- 
der cultivation,  those  which  are  productive,  the 
fruit  of  the  first  quality  and  the  trees  hardy,  and 
vigorous  growers.  In  selecting,  we  should  ap- 
proach as  near  as  possible  to  this  standard,  al- 
though there  are  but  few  varieties  that  unite  all 
these  qualities.  Varieties  are  so  numerous  at  the 
present  day,  that  reoommendinj;  a  selection  for 
cultivation  is  rather  perpleling  and  difficult. 
There  are  many  kinds  which  rank  as  firot-rate, 
although  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  with  re- 
^rd  to  some  of  them  ;  this  is  not  surprising'  as 
tastes  differ.  An  apple  which  one  might  pro- 
nounce first-rate,  and  which,  indeed,  mignt  be  so, 
another,  perhaps,  would  call  second-rate:  yet 
there  are  kinds  with  respeci  to  which  nearly  all 
are  agreed,  and  which  are  universally  known  as 
first  quality  ;  these  should  be  extensively  propa- 
gated. Having  been  engaged  in  grafting,  many 
years,  I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  learn  some- 
thing by  experience  and  observation  of  many  va- 
rieties. Although  my  knowledge  of  the  subject  \B 
limited,  compared  with  many  others,  I  propose  to 
name  a  few  varieties  for  cultivation,  having  been 
familiar  with  them  all  for  years,  and  found  them 
all  things  considered,  among  the  best.  I  can  with 
confidence  recommend  the  following  list,  nearly 
all  of  which  may  **^  a^****^  /i^A»;K*Mi  iw»  n^iA'a 
fruit  book. 


be  found  described  in  Gole% 


Early  WUUamt, 

American  Red  JoneaUng, 

QraTeutein. 

Bhlrl«y  Apple,  or  Foandling, 

Spice  Sweet, 

Hubbardttoo  Nonrach, 

WUUsr 

Minister, 

Mother, 

Baldwlo, 

iLeominMter,  Dec,,  1854. 


Early  Bough, 
Leland  Pippin, 
Porter, 

Superb  Sweet, 
Danrers  Winter  Sweet, 
Bhode  Island  Oreening, 
Soxbonr  Bttsset, 
Seaver  Sweet, 
Jewett*s  Red, 
PrlMiSweetfa^. 

0.  V.  Hills. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

THE  DIAHA  ORAPE. 

Mr.  Brown  : — ^In  the  "Transactions  of  the 
Middlesex  County  Agricultural  Society  for  the 
year  1853,"  which  I  had  the  pleasure  to  receive 
from  you,  I  find  the  following,  speaking  of  the 
fruit  exhibited  :  "Hovey  &  Co.  had  a  plate  of 
the  famous  Diana  Grapes.  They  seem  to  be  a 
cross  between  the  Sweetwater  and  Hamburg. 
We  understood  that  they  are  ripened  with  diffi- 
culty in  the  open  air.''^  Let  us  examine  this 
statement  and  see  if  it  is  correct.  When  I  first 
saw  the  above  I  was  inclined  to  think  that  it  was 
a  mistake  of  the  printer — that  unfortunate  class 
who  have  to  shoulder  so  much  blame— but  if  it 
was,  why  did  not  the  proof  reader  find  it  out  and 
correct  it,  or  did  he  not  know  but  what  all  that 
was  said  would  apply  to  this  variety  of  grape  ? 
That  the  Diana  is  a  mmous  grape  I  will  not  de- 
ny ;  it  is  bound  to  become  more  so  :  but  that  it 
is  a  cross  between  the  Sweetwater  and  Hamburg 
I  do  deny,  as  it  bears  no  relation  to  either  of  those 
varieties  in  any  respect.  It  was  raised  fW>m  a 
seed  of  the  Catawba,  by  Mrs.  Diana  Crehore,  of 
Milton,  Mass.,  who  received  the  grapes  from 
Squire  Seaver,  of  Roxbury,who  had  a  very  flour- 
ishing vine  of  that  variety,  which,   though   its 
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original  owner  is  dead — still  lives.  It  was  orig^ 
inated  several  years  aeo,  and  shown  at  the  Mass. 
Hort.  Society,  when  their  rooms  were  in  Tremont 
street,  and  named  by  the  Society,  in  honor  of  its 
originator.  Until  within  the  last  five  years  it  has 
attracted  but  little  attention^.  <*We  understood^ 
that  they  are  ripened  with  difficulty  in  the 
open  air."  A  greater  mistake  could  not  have 
been  made,  and  I  am  surprised  that  any  Commit- 
tee that  had  had  any  experiences  or  associated 
with  those  who  had,  or  even  read  the  reports  of 
the  different  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Soci- 
eites,  should  ever  prepare  such  a  statement  for  the 
press.  The  great  merit  of  this  variety  is  in 
its  early  ripenins, — a  fortnight  at  least  before 
the  Isabella,  and  four  weeks  before  the  Catawba. 
Thematest  grape  grower  of  Massachusetts  says 
it  yml  be  fifty  years  before  we  get  a  grape  supe- 
rior to  the  Diana,  that  it  will  ripen  when  the  Is- 
abella wili  fail.  I  will  not  accuse  the  committee 
of  making  this  wrong  statement  for  any  selfish  or 
wrong  motives,  nor  am  I  disposed  to  find  fault 
with  their  report  merely  for  the  sake  of  finding 
fiuilt,  but  because  I  saw  that  such  a  report  was 
calculated  to  do  mischief  bv  leading  people  as- 
tray. I  think  it  will  be  hard  to  find  a  better 
haniy  grape,  or  one  that  ripens  earlier. 

Newton  Centre,  j.  f.  c.  h. 


For  the  Ntvf  Engltmi  Fartntr. 

LDB-SAIiT-THE  COEH  CROP. 

Mebsbs.  Editors  : — ^I  have  read  something  of 
Prof.  Mapes'  ideas  of  using  salt  as  a  manure  in 
connection  with  lime.  The  lime  is  to  be  slaked 
with  a  solution  of  common  salt,  and  to  be  used 
for  sowing  broadcast  with  oats,  etc.  We  wish  to 
know  whether  this  manure  '< will  pay"  when 
lime  costs  $3,00  per  tierce  and  salt  5b.  per  bush- 
el. Also  we  want  to  know  how  much  of  the 
preparation  **will  pay"  to  lay  on  an  acre,  and, 
also, why  it  will  not  answer  to  &ppl:$r  it  to  the  hill 
for  com  ?  I  have  tried  the  old  mshioned  method 
of  raising  com,  and  raised  from  25  to  40  bushels 
to  the  acre,  until  I  think  I  can  improve  the  crop 
by  improving  the  method  of  cultivation.  The 
following  is  the  plan  I  propose  *<  doing  the  com 
business"  next  year.  Ihave  a  piece  of  land  with 
a  smooth,  rolling  surface,  and  moderate  southern 
slope.  The  soil  is  somewhat  sandy,  light,  with 
heavy  cla^  bottom  ;  it  has  been  plowed  usually 
4  inches  in  depth,  and  the  crops  taken  off  since 
the  '^memory  of  the  oldest  inhabitant ;"  conse- 
oaently  the  surface  was  nearlv  exhausted  to  the 
depth  of  four  inches  when  I  plowed  the  field  two 
vears  ago,  manured  broadcast  with  about  25 
loads  to  the  acre,  and  planted  to  com,  producing 
a  fair  yield.  Last  year  it  was  manured  broad- 
cast and  plowed  in,  producing  a  very  heavy  crop 
of  oats.  About  16  loads  to  the  acre  were  plowed 
in  for  the  oats.  On  this  piece  I  propose  raising 
com  next  year.  I  shall  spread  and  plow  in  (ten 
inches  deep)  40  or  50  loads  of  stable  manure  to 
the  acre,  mirrow  well  and  plow  again  crosswise ; 
harrow  again,  and  strike  the  mrrows  3  feet 
apart  and  about  8  or  10  inches  deep,  then  cross- 
farrow  the  same  depth.  Then  take  a  bag  of 
guano  (Peravian)  on  one  side,  and  a  bag  of  seed- 
com  on  the  other  ;  with  a  hoe  I  will  fill  the  fur- 
rows where  they  cross  each  other  ;  mix  a  little  of 
the  guano  with  the  soil,  and  plant  my  com. 


About  the  second  or  third  hoeing  I  will  put  in- 
to each  hiU  a  spoonful  or  more  of  guano  and  hoe 
it  in.  I  have  always  put  a  portion  of  my  man- 
ure into  the  hill,  sometimes  as  much  or  more 
than  I  spread  before  plowing.  My  com  has  al- 
ways been  remarkably  thrifty,  until  about  time 
for  the  ears  to  form,  when  the  plant  would  seem 
to  want  sustenance  to  finish  its  work,  conse-^ 
quently  I  would  get  a  full  growth  of  '*  fodder" 
and  a  moderate  yield  of  corn.  I  think  the  com 
plant  is  benefitea  bv  the  manure  in  the  hill  dur- 
ing the  time  its  sttuks  are  growing,  say  in  May, 
June  and  July,  when  the  periphery  of  the  feed- 
ing roots  extend  far  beyond  the  circumference  of 
the  hill  leaving  few  feeding  roots  near  the  centre 
of  the  base  of  the  plant,  ^ow  it  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at  if  the  manure  is  chiefly  placed  in  the  hill, 
that  the  plant  should  be  thrifty  while  the  extrem- 
ities of  the  roots  are  working  their  way  through 
the  hill ;  nor  is  it  any  more  strange  that  the  ear- 
ing should  be  moderate  when  their  supplies  are 
furnished  by  roots  which  have  extended  their 
feeders  far  and  wide,  until  their  extremities  meet 
and  mingle  with  the  roots  of  neighboring  Mils. 
The  fulness  of  the  ear  and  kernel  must  in  a  great 
measure  depend  upon  the  supply  of  nourishment 
found  by  the  roots  after  they  have  extended  from 
the  hUl.  If  the  manure  be  mostly  spread  and 
plowed  in,  we  expect  that  it  benefits  the  crop 
most  when  it  is  most  needed,  vis. :  when  it  is 
forming  the  kernel. 

The  com  crop  draws  the  base  of  its  support 
from  the  ground ;  its  roots  extend  wide  and  deep ; 
their  microscopic  filaments  absorb  only  the  moist 
minute  particles  of  nourishment  which  pass 
along  the  vessels  undergoing  chymification .  and 
ohylification,  a  complete  process  of  digestion,  un- 
til it  is  fitted  and  entirely  adapted  to  invigorate 
the  system  that  has  taken  it.  It  converts  the 
gross  particles  of  the  earth  into  sugar  for  the 
stalk  and  milk  for  the  seed. 

Chemically  viewed,  the  com  plant  is  a  labora- 
tory compared  to  which  Prof.  Mapes'  is  but  a 
shadow.  Its  crucibles  are  self-formed  from  its 
germ  ;  its  furnace  the  glorious  sun  ;  its  material 
elicited  from  the  ^oss  matters  that  compose  the 
crust  of  the  earth  itself ;  its  experiments  always 
successful,  and  its  product  what  no  human  art 
can  equal — a  golden  ear  of  com. 

Phjrsically,  it  may  be  compared  to  the  human 
digestion,  furst  dissoWing  its  rood,  then  separating 
its  chyme  and  chyle,  and  conducting  the  refined 
matter  along  various  channels  and  through  vari- 
ous organs,  eliminating  all  the  secretions  neces- 
sary to  its  own  growth  until  it  is  lodged  in  such 
parts,  where  it  is  needed  to  form  and  sustain  the 
perfect  man. 

The  growth  of  the  stock  is  of  less  consequence 
than  the  production  of  the  car.  The  stock  is 
mostly  formed  when  the  supplies  are  largely 
drawn  from  the  hill,  and  the  ear  when  the  mate^ 
rial  is  gained  mostly  from  the  adjacent  soil,  in  the 
latter  part  of  July,  August  and  curly  in  Septem- 
ber. 

The  largi^t  growth  of  stocks  is  not  necessary 
to  the  greatest  production  of  corn,  ^et  it  is  nec- 
essary to  get  a  certain  amount  of  vigorous  stock 
in  a  healthy  and  thrifty  state,  when  the  ears 
set  and  the  fall  feeding  is  to  commence  to  form 
the  kernel.  If  an  adequate  supply  of  nourish- 
ment is  placed  within  roach  of  the  plant  at  the 
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STATE  BOABB  OF  AOBICULTVBE. 

The  State  Board  of  Agriculture  held  a  seBsion 
at  the  State  House  on  Wednesday,  Thursday 
and  Friday,  the  3d,  4th  and  5th  of  January. 
Every  part  of  the  State  was  represented,  and  the 
reports  of  the  several  committees  were  presenfed, 
discussed  and  referred.  They  show  the  improve- 
ments commenced,  completed  and  anticipated. 
Among  those  completed  are  a  building  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  numerous  small  tools  used 
by  the  boys,  such  as  forks,  rakes,  hoes,  shovels, 
&c.  ;  a  room  for  blacksmithing,  one  for  deposit- 
ing carts,  sleds  and  large  farming  utensils,  one 
devoted  to  cgm-cribe,  and  for  shelling  of  sufficient 
capacity  to  contain  two  thousand  bushels,  a  car- 
riage room,  carpenter's  shop,  and  a  room  for  pre- 
serving and  storing  seeds.  Another  building  has 
been  completed  sufficiently  large  to  give  one  hun- 
dred swine  ample  yards,  feeding  and  sleeping 
rooms ;  overhead  is  a  large  room  for  storing  bed- 
ding or  litter,  and  for  keeping  apples,  pumpkins, 
small  potatoes,  or  any  of  the  early  perishable  ar- 
ticles which  make  up  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  provender  for  swine  in  the  autujinal  months. 
This  building  is  accommodated  with  capacious 
cisterns  for  receiving  swill  from  the  family  of 
nearly  six  hundred  at  the  Reform  School,  and  for 
steaming  vegetables  or  grain  if  thought  desirable. 
In  the  front  part  of  this  building  is  a  commodi- 
ous slaughter-house,  with  a  well  and  pump,  and 
such  conveniences  as  are  necessary  where  slaugh- 
tering is  required  as  often  as  once  a  week.  The 
work  is  all  done  in  a  plain  but  substantial  man- 
ner, and  the  building  affi)rds  such  facilities  for 
swine-breeding  and  raising  as  have  enabled  the 
Board  ti  find  a  profit  of  some  $200  in  the  course 
of  nine  months  in  this  department  of  the  farm. 
New  and  substantial  stone  walls  have  been  erec- 
ted, drains  made,  and  various  expedients  devised 
for  the  increase  and  preservation  of  manures. 

The  amount  of  produce  sold  from  the  fiirm 
during  the  year  amounts  to  four  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  seven  dollars  and  thirty-eight  cents, 
and  the  amount  of  labor  done  on  the  farm  for 
permanent  improvements  and  for  labor  done  for 
the  Reform  School  amounts  to  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  thirty-six  dollars. 

The  operations  of  the  Board  have  been  limited 
and  impeded  by  the  want  of  proper  buildings  to 
board  the  workmen,  and  suitable  buildings  must 
either  be  purchased  or  erected  for  this  purpose 
The  farm  now  lies  mostly  on  one  side  of  the 
buildings,  and  the  Board  propose  to  ask  the  Leg- 
islature to  purchase  certain  contiguous  lands  and 
buildings,  all  conveniently  located,  to  obviate  the 
present  existing  difficulties.  If  this  request  is 
granted,  it  will  affi>rd  pasturage  and  mowing  so 
as  to  double  the  number  of  cows  now  kept.  Dur- 
ing the  last  year,  pastures  have  been  hired,  and 


large  amounts  of  grass  purchased  and  cured  in  or- 
der to  increase  the  cows  so  as  to  furnish  the  supply 
of  milk  demanded  at  the  School.  But  with  this 
extraneous  help  this  demand  has  not  yet  been  sup- 
plied. More  land  and  more  buildings  are  needed 
before  the  business  of  the  farm  can  be  successfully 
prosecuted. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  on 
Thursday  morning,  Gov.  Washburn  waF^jresent, 
and  presided  until  he  was  called  away  to  attend 
to  other  duties  at  the  Council  Chamber.  He 
said — 

<'  Before  leaving  the  Chair,  as  it  was  probably 
the  last  time  he  should  have  the  honor  to  meet 
with  them  in  that  capacity,  he  would  say  a  few 
words  at  parting.  He  should  be  doing  injustice  to 
them  individually,  as  well  as  to  the  cause  in  which 
they  were  engaged,  if  he  forbore  to  express  to 
to  them  the  high  personal  regard  which  bis  in- 
tercourse with  them  had  so  much  strengthened, 
and  the  interest  he  felt  in  their  efforts  to  promote 
the  Agriculure  of  the  Commonwealth. 

It  had  been  a  source  of  profound  satisfaction 
to  him  that  he  had  been  permitted  to  take  a 
humble  part  with  them  in  urging  forward  the 
work  in  which  they  were  engaged.  And  he 
eounted  it  by  ho  means  the  least  of  the  honors 
connected  with  the  place  0hich  gave  him  the 
privilege  of  meeting  and  acting  with  them ,  that 
it  had  brought  him  into  intimate  relation  with 
gentlemen  who  constituted  that  Board,  and  to 
know,  by  personal  observation,  their  devotion  to 
the  purposes,  for  which  the  Board  was  created. 

He  was  happy  to  believe  that  the  interests  of 
agriculture  were  assuming  that  importance  in  the 
public  mind,  which  their  extent  and  magnitude 
demanded.  Its  position  among  the  other  call- 
ings and  pursuits  of  our  citizens  was  becoming 
better  understood  and  appreciated  in  the  common 
wealth  than  it  had  hitherto  been. 

Not  a  little  of  this  was  owing  to  the  character 
and  influence  of  the  members  of  this  Board,  and 
men  like  them,  who  had  brought  to  it  character, 
intelligence  and  practical  experience.  The  need 
of  some  measure  to  elevate  agriculture  and  pro- 
mote its  success  in  the  commonwealth,  had  long 
been  felt.  How  it  could  best  be  done  has  long 
been  a  desideratum  in  the  policy  of  government. 
The  plan  which  had  now  been  adopted  seemed  to 
him,  in  the  present  state  of  science  and  of  public 
sentiment,  the  best,  or  perhaps,  the  only  one  that 
could.be  devised. 

It  brought  to  the  subject  the  combined  knowl- 
edge and  experience  of  gentlemen  from  different 
parts  of  the  commonwealth,  who,  by  full  confer- 
ence with  each  other,  were  able  to  test  theories, 
and  elicit  what  the  public  want  to  know,  the 
truth  of  these  as  determined  by  accurate  experi- 
ment and  sound  observation.    It  provided,  too. 
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for  a  body  of  men  whose  interests  were  the  same 
with  those  of  every  fanner  in  the  oommon wealth, 
and  whose  judgment  and  accuracy  could  not  be 
impeached  by  suspicion  rof  improper  bias  or  self- 
interest.  He  could  not  but  congratulate  the  peo- 
ple of  the  commonwealth  in  the  promised  results 
of  this  system.  Nor  could  he,  with  less  satisfiic- 
tion,  congratulate  them  that  they  had  been  made 
the  honored  instruments  in  carrying  out  so  inter- 
esting and  important  an  experiment.  He  doubt- 
ed not  they  would  continue  to  pursue  the  objects 
for  which  they  had  been  appointed,  and  would 
find  their  reward  in  a  proper  appreciation  of 
their  seryices  by  a  generous  and  confiding  com- 
munity. 

In  taking  leave  of  his  associates  at  that  Board, 
over  whose  deliberations  he  had  been  permitted  to 
preside  for  a  brief  period,  he  again  assured  them 
of  his  sentiments  of  high  personal  respect,  of  his 
best  wishes  for  their  success  in  every  pursuit  of 
life,  and  for  their  long-continued  happiness  and 
prosperity. 

He  thereupon  left  the  chair,  which  was  re- 
sumed by  the  senior  member  present,  and  took 
leave  of  the  Board . ' ' 


For  tka  Ntuf  England  Farmer, 

TALL  PLOWIirO--PLASTEB. 

Mr.  Bhowk  : — ^There  has  been  a  number  of 
articles  in  the  Farmer  recently  upon  **  Fall 
Plowing; "  m^  experience  has  led  me  to  be  in 
fiivor  of  plowing  at  that  season.  I  used  to  be 
troubled  oy  the  worms  eating  my  com ;  but  for 
the  last  three  or  four  years,  I  have  plowed  the 
ground  late  in  the  fall,  where  I  was  going  to 
plant  com  the  next  year;  and  since  this  has 
Deen  my  practice,  I  have  not  been  troubled  at  all 
by  the  worms.  I  think  that  by  plowing  late  in 
the  fiiU,  the  worms  and  effgs  of  insects  are  ex- 
posed to  the  frost  and  are  thus  destroyed. 

FLASTER  AS  A   FERTILIZXR. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  in  regard  to  the  ben- 
efit derived  from  the  use  of  plaster  of  Paris,  and 
I  suppose  justly  said,  toC,  for  I  know  that  it  is  a 
great  absorbent,  and  useful  in  many  of  its  appli- 
cations ;  but  my  experience  the  past  season  has 
led  me  to  call  in  question  the  utility  of  this 
sovereign  combination  of  lime  with  sulphuric 
acid  as  a  fertiliser,  as  applied  to  crops.  Last 
spring  I  planted  a  patch  of  potatoes,  and  be- 
tween the  hills  I  planted  peas;  both  came  up 
well  and  grew  nicely  ;  but  about  the  time  of  the 
first  hoeing,  I  put  a  large  table-spoonful  of  plas- 
ter around  each  hill  of  potatoes  and  peas,  in  six 
rows,  and  left  the  rest  of  the  piece  without  any 
plaster.  The  result  was,  where  I  put  plaster  on 
the  peas,  they  were  stone-dead  within  a  week  or 
two ;  but  where  I  did  not  put  plaster,  I  had  a 
fine  crop.  When  I  dug  the  potatoes,  those  where 
the  plaster  was  applied  fell  short  of  those  where 
there  was  none,  at  the  rate  of  one  bushel  in 
eight  rods ;  the  land  was  a  sandy  loam. 

I  had  another  piece  of  potatoes,  on  like  ground, 
where  I  applied  plaster  to  the  whole  of  it  in  the 


hill ;  the  potatoes  on  this  piece  were  light,  ex- 
cepting two  or  three  rows  under  the  shade  of  a 
fence.  I  had  still  another  piece  of  land,  a  moist, 
rich  loam,  on  which  I  planted  potatoes ;  to  one- 
half  I  applied  piaster  m  the  hill.  Where  I  put 
plaster,  I  got  21  lbs.  of  potatoes ;  where  I  did 
not,  I  got  Ss  lbs.,  or  in  that  proportion. 

It  is  a  question  with  me  whether  the  plaster 
that  I  used  was  good.  I  have  no  means  of 
analyzing.  I  did  not  know  before  that  crops  were 
ever  the  poorer  for  the  application  of  plaster. 
The  plaster  came  from  Vermont. 

Yours,  Ac.,  E.  P.  Woods. 

Newport,  JV.  H.,  Dec,  20,  1854. 

For  tkt  New  England  Fanner. 

OFFICIAL  VISITS  TO  FABXEBS. 

To  THE  Hon.  M.  P.  Wildxr  : — ^Dear  Sir, — ^In 
view  of  your  position,  experience  and  influence, 
from  connection  with  Agricultural  Societies  and 
with  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  you  will  «| 
excuse  me  for  making  further  demands  upon  your  * 
attention  by  the  following  suggestions.  It  Ib  not 
uncommon  for  men  who  nave  eiven  their  prin- 
cipal attention  to  one  branch  of  business,  for  the 
Eurpose  of  money-making,  especially  if  they  are 
right,  thorough  men,  to  be  superior,  able  to 
exhibit  plainly — to  demonstrate,  as  matters  of 
fact,  the  results  of  their  experience— to  give  reli- 
able instruction,  directions  and  examples  of  their 
skill  and  success  in  that  one  branch.  This  they 
are  free  to  do,  it  may  be  as  philanthropists,  to 
benefit  others,  but  surely  as  men.  It  is  human 
nature.  Said  a  sailor,  **  jrou  know  we  all  love  to 
talk  about  that  which  lies  nearest  our  heart." 
He  has  done  so  to  get  more  perfect  knowledge  of 
his  darling  theme,  or  to  get  credit  for  his  supe- 
rior skill  and  work.  I  have  found  just  such  men 
of  concentrated  genius  and  high  standing  in  vari- 
ous occupations.  I  have  one  in  my  eye,  who 
could  tell  you,  and  show  the  best  constructed 
stables  and  piggeries ;  the  process  of  making  and 
saving  the  most  and  best  manure ;  by  confining 
his  attenti(te  to  stock  and  swine  growing,  what 
feed  and  management  would  give  the  largest 
return  for  the  odtlav  of  every  dollar  and  dime, 
and  60  shoats  growing  finely,  at  a  cost  of  one 
and  a  half  cents  each  per  day ;  his  good  breed- 
ing sows,  from  three  to  five  years  old ;  another 
lot  that  will  average  350  lbs.,  at  eight  months 
old,  at  a  cost  of  four  and  a  half  cents  per  pound  ; 
and  1200  loads  of  manure,  with  his  method  of 
making  and  applying  it.  This  is  one  man,  and 
his  profits  are  large  oy  pursuing  one  branch  of 
business,  well  understood. 

This  article  is  written  to  express  my  conviction 
of  the  justness  of  his  views,  viz.,  that  *<  the  best 
interests  of  the  State  might  be  promoted  by  se- 
lecting an  individual  in  each  county  to  visit  the 
fiEirms  reported  to  be  good,  and  learn  from  the 
farmers  their  modes  of  cultivation,  and  present 
the  facts  ascertained  through  the  press,  under 
the  appointment  and  pay  of  the  State." 

Some  ten  years  since  the  writer  was  appointed, 
by  the  V  Hampden  County  Agricultural  Society," 
to  prepare  an  article  for  their  next  anniversary 
on  the  subject  of  **mani/res,"  which  he  did,  and 
also  recommended  to  the  society  the  employment 
of  a  discriminating  man,  for  a  year,  to  visit  the 
best  fiurmers,  and  collect  &ct8  deemed  most  im- 
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portant  ss  unproycnxents  and  principles  in  the 
various  departments  of  agricultural  science  and 
practice,  committing  them  to  writing  on  the 
spot ;  and  from  these  items  to  prepare  and  puh^ 
lish,  in  tract  form,  a  plain,  explicit  statement 
and  direotion  on  each  one ;  and  to  circulate  these 
little  manuals  in  all  the  towns,  so  that  each  far- 
mer,  by  means  of  these  and  his  lectures,  may  be 
reached,  excited  and  instructed  in  a;  course  of 
visits,  to  the  ^reat  benefit  of  his  familjr  and  com- 
munity. This  suggestion  was  made  in  view  of 
the  entire  destitution  of  many  families  of  any 
reading  or  lectures  upon  the  subject  of  their  vo-j 
cation,  and  also  of  the  lively  interest  that  would 
be  kindled  up  by  a  visit  and  paper,  telling  them 
what  others  are  doing,  and  what  they  may  do, 
that  would  be  a  subject  of  conversation  and  in- 
quiry hardly  to  be  expected  without  such  an 
a^ncy.  That  was  proposed  for  immediate  adop- 
tion, in  view,  of  the  maxim, — 

*<  OicalMi  good  ii  loainieitwToiigfafct 
I4iig*riiigiaboffi  oome  to  nooi^t.'* 

If  in  this  latitude,  and  with  the  increase  of  pe- 
riodicals and  lecturers,  something  is  doing,  still 
an  anxious  observer  will  sigh  in  view  of  the  slow 
progress  of  ten  years y  and  the  languid  pulsation 
of  very  many  yet  poor  farmers  and  their  boys, 
like  old-fashioned  nurseries,  never  budded. 

These  thinss  knust  be  looked  at ;  let  them  be 
taken  in  hand  by  the  State,  Men  may  be  found 
who  can  bring  head  and  heart  and  hand  to  this 
work,  with  proper  inducements,  whose  influence 
will  tell  on  society  as  certainly  and  as  strikingly 
as  the  operatioiis  producing  that  splendid  array 
of  productions  from  the  mechanic's  shop,  the 
nurseries  and  the  farms  do  on  our  State  rairs. 
Yours  truly,        Benjamin  Willaed. 

Lancaster^  1854. 

For  the  l^u)  England  Farmer. 

OULTirBS  OF  TBE  PSAE. 

For  more  than  twenbr  years  has  the  '<  pear  fe- 
ver," as  it  is  called,  been  raging  in  this  part  of 
New  England,  and  many  and  solemn  have  been 
the  predictions  that  '<  Uie  thing  would  be  run 
into  the  ground,"  and  the  market  so  far  glutted 
bv  over-production,  that  pears  would  not  pay  for 
the  cultivation.  Nurseries  have  been  established 
in  almost  every  town — ^thousands  of  trees  have 
been  sold  yearly  at  auction  and  at  private  sale — 
and  yet,  strange  to  say,  the  price  of  pears  in  the 
market  is  higher  this  year  than  it  ever  was  before. 
A  dollar  a  dozen  for  handsome  dessert  pears  is 
an  ordinary  price.  When  it  is  borne  in  mind 
that  the  pear  crop  is  less  affected  than  any 
other  fruit  crop  of  this  climate  by  the  casualties 
of  the  seasons,  the  &cts  here  stated  are  sufficient 
to  show  that  there  is  no  danger  of  over-produc- 
tion. 

A  widow  lady  who  owns  a  small  farm  of  fifty 
acres  not  fiifty  miles  from  Boston,  has  received 
more  money  the  past  season  from  the  product  of 
two  pear  trees,  tnan  from  any  one  other  product 
of  her  farm.  When  good  fruit  of  this  kind  sells 
as  high  as  $15,  and  oven  $20  per  barrel,  who 
can  doubt  its  profitableness  over  any  and  all  other 
ogricultural  or  horticultural  pursuits  ?  The  mis- 
taken idea  that  it  takes  half  a  life-time  to  bring 
pear  trees  into  full  bearing  has  deterred  many 


from  engaging  in  their  cultivation  ;  while  others 
have  gone  into  the  business  hap-hazard,  without 
knowledge,  or  experience,  or  perseverance,  and 
pronoanced  it  a  humbug,  because  it  was  with 
them,  as  a  matter  of  course,  a  fiiilure.  To  those 
however,  who  have  any  taste  for  pomological 
pursuits,  and  have  patience  to  learn  something 
rrom  their  o^yn  observation  and  the  experience  or 
others,  the  pear  culture  promises  a  rich  harvest. 
It  takes  some  years,  it  is  true,  for  pear  trees  or 
pear  stocks  to  come  into  full  bearing ;  in  fact, 
the  longiir  fruiting  is  protracted,  the  better  is  the 
evidence  of  the  healthfulness  of  the  tree,  and  of 
its  ultimata  productiveness.  Some  fruit-growers 
consider  very  early  bearing  as  an  evidence  of  dis- 
ease in  the  tree  ;  and  it  is  often  the  case  that  the 
transplanting  of  a  young  tree  will  set  it  to 
fruiting  for  a  year  or  two,  when  it  will  apparent- 
ly recover  its  decimated  roots,  and  take  upon 
itself  a  vigorous  growth  for  a  number  of  years 
without  bearing  at  all.  Let  no  one  discard  such 
a  tree.  It  is  only  preparing  itself  for  a  ten-fold 
better  ultimate  harvest* 

There  is  an  impression  abroad  that  all  the  old 
varieties  of  pears  are  **  running  out  "  or  becom- 
ing worthless.  This  is  a  mistake.  It  is  true 
that  the  St.  Michael  or  Doyenne,  Craesanne, 
Chaumontelle,  and  other  favorite  old  pears,  have 
deteriorated  ;  but  this  is  believed  to  be  the  result 
of  a  too  hi^h  cultivation,  rather  than  any  intrin- 
sic change  m  the  nature  of  the  tree.  Certain  it 
is  that  the  Jargonelle  (the  *<  Espargne  "  of  Ro- 
sier, and  the  '*  Gross  Quisse  Ms^me  "  of  most 
of  the  old  French  writers,)  is  the  oldest  pear  ex- 
tant, and  is  still  not  only  a  prolific  bearer,  but  is 
the  best  of  all  the  earlier  dessert  pears.  It  is 
believed  to  be  identical  with  the  Pyrum  Tarenti-' 
num  of  Cato,  and  the  Numidium  Gracum  of 
Pliny,  and  has  come  down  to  ub  through  more 
than  two  thousand  years. 


**  Cnaltered  by  the  frost  of  time, 
Or  changing  circomstukce  of  earth,** 

in  all  its  original  delicacy  and  ezoellenoe.  Some 
of  our  nurserymen,  we  are  sorr^r.  to  say,  have 
substituted  by  mistake  the  Quisse  Madame, 
a  pear  of  English  origin,  for  the  Jargonelle— 4nd 
we  see  quantities  of  the  former  sold  under  the 
latter  name  in  the  markets.  The  two  very  much 
resemble  each  other  in  shape,  in  the  growth  of 
the  wood,  and  in  the  time  of  maturing  the  fruit, 
but  the  Quisse  Madame  is  much  inferior  in  size 
and  quality.  The  true  Jargonelle  is  almost  inva- 
riably reddish  next  the  sun. 

There  are  other  early  or  summer  varieties 
worthy  of  cultivation,  such  as  the  Julienne,  the 
Burlingame,  the  Bergamot,  the  Sucre  Verte,  the 
Dearborn  Seedling,  the  Sabine  d'Ete,  the  Belle  of 
Brussells,  Souvrain  d'Ete,  &c.  There  is  also  Petit 
Muscat,  the  fruit  of  which  grows  in  clusters,  and 
ripens  in  July.  It  takes  about  a  dozen  of  these 
pears  to  make  a  mouthful,  and  they  are  often  «old 
by  the  pint  or  quart  at  the  fruit  stands.  It  is 
not  a  V  '.ry  profitable  variety  for  the  market. 

For  an  autumn  pear,  the  first  to  be  named  is 
the  Bar  tic  tt,  or,  as  it  is  called  in  England,  Wil- 
liams Bon  Chretin.  This  fruit  is  generally  be- 
lieved to  have  originated  in  Berkshire,  England, 
and  was  extensively  cultivated  by  Mr.  Williams, 
near  London,  whoso  name  it  bears  there.  It  was 
first  cultivated  by  Enoch  Bartlett,  Esq.,  of  Dor- 
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Chester,  which  scconnts  for  it  synonyme  here, 
Another  accoant  repreeents  it  as  a  pear  of  Flem- 
ish origin.  In  the  various  properties  of  yigorous 
growth,  great  prodndtivenees,  delicious  flavor, 
and  adaptedness  to  all  soils,  and  almost  all  cli- 
mates, no  other  pear  can  equal  the  Bartlett.  It 
produces  equally  well  in  the  north  of  Scotland 
and  in  the  island  of  Malta. 

The  next  best  autumn  pear,  in  all  respects,  ac- 
cording to  the  writer's  experience,  is  the  Flemish 
Beauty  ;  and  then  come  the  Louise  Bon  de  Jersey, 
Duchess  d'Angouleme,  Maria  Louise,  Seckle, 
Napoleon,  Heathcot,  Dix,  Canjaumont,  Beurre 
d'Amaulis,  Beurre  Boso,  Fonaante  d'Automne, 
Belle  et  Bonne,  Beurre  Spenco,  Gushing,  Edge- 
wood,  Stevens's  Genessee,  Harvard,  Mo^s,  Ur- 
baniste,  Wurtemburg,  &c.  All  these  are  good 
varieties,  and  produce  well  on  most  soils.  The 
Napoleon  is  apt  to  rot  at  the  core,  but  is  other- 
wise a  superb  pear  and  a  prolific  bearer. 

Of  winter  poars,  the  best  in  all  respects  is  the 
Beurre  Die] .  In  some  few  cases  it  has  proved  a 
shy  bearer,  but  it  is  usually  prolific,  and  is  re- 
markable for  the  healthy  and  vigorous  growth  of 
its  wood.  The  fruit  is  large,  very  heavy,  very 
juicy,  sweet  and  delicious.  The  Easter  Beurre 
somewhat  resembles  the  Buerre  Diel,  and  is  also 
a  most  tocellent  variety.  The  Passe  Colmar  is  a 
very  delicious  fruit,  and  the  tree  a  great  bearer. 
Then  come  the  Beurre  d'Aremberg,  the  Glout 
Moroeau,  Van  Mons  Leon  le  derc,  Winter  Nelis, 
Souverain  d'Hiver,  Buerre  Ranee,  Ne  Plus  Meu- 
ris,  Bezi  Vaet,  &c.  The  Vicar  of  Winkfield, 
(otherwise  known  as  *' Monsieur  le  Cure,"  or 
•*  Clion,")  is  quite  extensively  cultivated  in  this 
region.  It  is  not  by  any  means  a  first  rate  des- 
sert fruit,  but  it  is  handsome,  sells  well,  and  the 
tree  is  very  prolific.  The  fruit-grower  can  there- 
fore hardly  afford  to  discard  it. 

There  may  be  other  varieties  than  those  here 
named,  which  the  experience  of  fruit-growers  has 
proved  equally  worthy  of  cultivation ;  but  here 
IS  fnriety  enough  in  all  conscience,  and  all  these 
the  writer  believes  may  be  safely  trusted  by  those 
desirous  of  engaging  in  the  culture  of  the  pear. 

Why  it  is  that  our  farmers  wUl  wear  out  a  life- 
time in  accumulating  broad  but  sterile  acres  for 
their  children,  when  they  might  with  much  lees 
toil  leave  them  a  far  richer  dowry  in  full-bearing 
orchards,  is  not  th^  present  object  of  the  writer 
to  discuas.  He  purposes,  however,  at  his  earliest 
convenience,  to  give  the  readers  of  the  New  Eiigh 
land  Farmer  (with  the  leave  of  its  editors,)  his 
views,  drawn  mostly  from  his  own  observation 
and  experience,  in  r^rd  to  the  proper  culture 
of  the  pear,  and  of  fruit  trees  generally.  If 
anything  he  can  say  shall  have  the  effect  to  in- 
spire a  better  appreciation  of  the  culture  of  fruit, 
he  will  feel  himself  amply  rewarded. 

SomermUe.  B.  c.  P. 

What  a,  Man  can-  LrvB  upon. — ^The  vegetari- 
ans will  find  an  argument  for  their  antipathy  to 
flesh,  in  the  result  of  some  experiments  made  in 
the  Glasgow  prison,  where  it  was  found  that  ten 
persons  gained  four  pounds  of  flesh  each  in  two 
months,  eating  for  breakfast  eight  ounces  of  oat- 
meal made  into  a  porridge,  with  a  pint  of  butter 
milk ;  for  dinner,  three  pounds  of  boiled  pota- 
toes, with  salt ;  for  supper,  five  ounces  of  oatmeal 
porridge,    with  one-half  pint  of  butter  milk, 


I  which  costs  two  pence  three  forth  ings  per  day. 
'Ten  others  gained  three  and  a  half  pounds  of 
flesh,  eating  six  pounds  of  boiled  potatoes  daily, 
Itakingnothing  with  them  but  salt.  Ten  others 
ate  the  same  amount  of  porridge  and  buttermilk, 
without  the  potatoes,  as  the  first  ten,  but  for  din- 
ner had  soup ;  they  lost  one  and  a  quarter  pounds 
of  flesh  each ;  and  twenty  others,  who  had  less 

Sotatoes,  but  half  a  pound  of  meat  for  dinner, 
iminished  in  sise  likewise.  From  this,  it  would 
appear  that  potatoes  were  better  diet  than  smaller 
quantities  ot  animal  fi>od,  at  least  for  persons  in 
confinement ;  the  meat  eaters,  if  they  had  been 
allowed  ordinary  exercise,  whioh  an  individual 
usually  takes  when  in  freedom,  mirht  ha  ye  ex- 
hibited a  very  diflbrent  result. — 'Fhiladdphia 
Ledger, 

DAIBISS. 

FROM  THE  MIDDLESEX  TRANSACTIONS. 

It  was  a  general  remark,  as  well  by  the  visitors 
as  in  the  committee,  that  the  exhibition  of  cattle 
this  year  was  much  inferior  to  that  of  the  last, 
and  of  the  several  preceding  years.  No  doubt 
this  was  owing  to  the  effect  of  the  severeet  drought 
ever  remembered  in  the  country,  whioh  in  many 
towns  cut  off  the  common,  and  by  fisur  the  best 
food  of  the  cattle,  reducing  their  yield  of  milk, 
and  severely  injuring  their  appearance.  Ample 
and  well  watered  pastures  seem  to  be  essential  to 
the  production  of^  the  best  and  largest  quantity 
of  milk  and  butter,  and  equally  so  to  the  health 
of  the  cow.  Soiling,  feeding  out  grains,  &o., 
can  seldom  be  resorted  to  with  profit  when  the 
farmer  has  at  his  command  sufficient  jpastures  for 
his  cows  to  range  over  and  feed  at  will.  It  is  to 
the  above  cause,  no  doubt,  that  the  libraal  premi- 
ums offered  by  the  MasBachusetto  Society  for  pro- 
moting agriculture,  failed  to  bring  out  the  show 
of  stock  that  our  society  confidently  hoped  to  have 
seen  at  this  exhibition.  Let  us  hope  that  the  ef- 
fect of  these  premiums  which  are  to  be  offered, 
until  they  are  awarded,  will  another  year  be  such 
as  to  satisfy  the  expectation  of  the  public  and  as 
to  induce  the  trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  Society 
to  repeat  them.  We  may  mention  in  this  con- 
nection that  the  same  society  have  decided  to  ex- 
tend premiums  of  similar  amount  to  such  other 
county  societies  throughout  the  Commonwealth 
as  have  not  already  received  them,  the  next  year ; 
and  the  large  sum  of  $1200  to  be  competed  for 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Worcester  society,  at 
Worcester,  by  all  the  counties  in  1856. 

There  were  five  dairies  of  cows  offered  this  year 
for  premiums.  One  of  these,  Mr.  Buckminster's 
fine  herd  of  Devons,  was  deservedly  admired  by 
every  observer,  but  could  not  be  considered  by 
your  committee  because  the  proprietor  failed  to 
make  any  statement  of  its  history  or  products  as 
required  by  the  regulations  of  the  society.  Four 
other  gentlemen  abo  exhibited  cows,  but  as  they, 
with  one  exception,  also  fhiled  to  comply  with  the 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  society,  the  commit- 
tee could  not  consider  them  in  reference  to  premi- 
ums, however  well  they  might  be  thought  to  mer- 
it them.  Only  one  of  these  dairies  produced  but- 
ter, that  of  Mr.  A.  G.  Sheldon,  of  Wilmington. 
His  carefully  prepared  statement  will  be  read 
with  interest  and  profit.  But  in  the  opinion  of 
the  committee,  the  produce  was  not  sufficiently 
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large  to  entitle  him  to  a  i)remiiim.    It  will  be 
seen  that  for  his  butter,  which  is  certified  by  oom- 

getent  judees  to  have  been  of  the  finest  quality, 
e  received  only  thirty  cents  per  pound,  although 
prepared  in  the  best  manner,  and  laboriouuy 
stamped.  This  should  not  be  so.  Many  con- 
sumers in  Boston  pay  from  forty  to  fifty  cents  a 
pound,  besides  in  some  instances  paying  expenses 
by  express  from  Philadelphia  for  butter,  no  better, 
to  say  the  least,  than  his.  If  he,  or  others  who 
feel  a  just  pride  in  producing  the  best  butter, 
would  also  take  a  little  pains  in  marketing  it, 
they  would  be  more  justly  paid  for  their  exertions 
His  cows  are  all  described  as  natives.  We  sue- 
ffost  to  him  to  add  one  Aldemey  to  his  herd 
Her  cream  will  give  color  and  cmuracter  to  his 
butter,  and  enable  him  to  advance  his  prices 
from  one-third  to  a  half  in  a  market  where  it 
would  be  appreciated,  and  where  there  is  a  de- 
mand for  exceeding  the  present  supply.  Mr. 
Viles,  of  Waltham,  exhibited  a  dairy  of  eight 
cows,  partly  natives  and  partly  grades  of  Ayr- 
shire. Hisaccountof  their  produce,  which  is  ex- 
traordinary, is  submitted.  The  dairies  of  Mr. 
John  B.  Moore,  and  of  Mr.  George  M.  Barrett, 
of  Concord,  were  of  a  high  order,  showing  well 
selected  stock  and  great  prc^uction  of  milk. 

And  here  we  may  be  allowed  to  express  some 
doubts  whether  the  statements  of  extraordinary 
produce  of  cows,  as  ffiven  by  amateurs  in  the 
public  prints,  and  imch  sometimes  find  their 
way  into  agricultural  reports,  have  not  done  some- 
thing to  disoourase  the  efforts  thev  are  intended  to 
stimulate.  In  a  late  number  of  the  journal  of 
the  Royal  A^icultural  Society  of  England,  there 
is  a  communication  from  Gol.  Le  Couteur,  of  Jer- 
sey, giving  the  produce  of  his  celebrated  prize 
cow  **Beautv,"  and  of  several  others,  of  the  best 
spedmens  of  the  Jersey  or  Aldemey  cows.  He 
says  that  <' Beauty,"  in  her  best  milk,  yielded 
eleven  pounds  thirteen  ounces  of  butter  a  week 
from  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  quarts  of 
milk  (nineteen  quarts  a  day,)  oeing  a  pound  to 
about  eleven  quarts.  Some  of  the  other  cows 
gave  twentv-six  quarts  of  milk  a  day  for  a  short 
period,  and  fourteen  pounds  of  butter  a  week,  or 
a  pound  to  thirteen  quarts  of  milk. 

This  contrasts  strangelv  with  the  frequent 
statements  made  of  the  products  of  the  same  breed 
of  animals  here.  From  four  to  six  quarts  of 
milk,  it  is  often  said,  give  a  pound  of  butter. 
And  these  statements  come  from  parties  whose 
accuracy  and  truthfulness  no  one  can  for  a  moment 
doubt.  But  what  are  the  circumstances  t  Is  this 
extraordinary  amount  of  butter  made  soon  after 
the  dropping  of  the  calf  and  on  ^;ood  pasturaee 
only  ?  Or  is  it  made  from  farrow  cows,  or  the 
strippings  or  morning  messes?  and  are  the  cows 
higbi^  ted  with  stimulating  food?  No  doubt 
these  statements,  made  sometimes  without  all  the 
details  necessary  to  make  them  well  understood, 
have  had  a  serious  effect  on  the  competition  for 
our  prizes.  Would  it  not  be  well  to  make  it  a 
condition  that  cows  offered  for  premium  shall  in 
the  trial  months,  say  firom  May  to  September, 
have  no  other  feed  than  pasturage  and  green  fod- 
der? Without  such  a  general  rule,  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  there  can  be  but  little  fair  competition, 
and  that  many  people  will  decline  it  altogether  for 
wboB'3  advantage  it  is  equally  proposed.  In  this 
department,  as  well  as  others,  careful  readers  can- 


not &il  to  observe  that  amateur,  and  not  practical 
farmers,  generally  bear  off  the  prizes,  to  the  dis- 
appointment and  often  permanent  disgust  of  less 
£a.vored  competitors.  Tltese  gentlemen  amateurs 
would  add  greatly  to  the  obligations  they  have  al- 
readv  laid  uie  community  un(fer,  if  they  would  en- 
ter their  fine  stock  for  exhibition  only,  and  leave 
the  prizes  to  parties  to  whom  they  are  a  pecuniary 
object  as  well  as  a  proper  ambition. 

The  committee  have  observed  with  great  pleas- 
ure the  successful  efforts  of  many  gentlemen  in  the 
counts  to  introduce  the  best  foreign  stock  to  their 
neighbors  and  the  public.  Already  the  effect  is 
obvious  to  the  observer  when  passing  over  the 
county  in  any  direction.  Fine  cattle  of  the  Jer- 
sey, Ayrshire,  Devon  and  Durham  breeds  are  oft- 
en seen  mingled  with  the  best  native  stock.  Much 
of  this  improvement  is  also  to  be  attributed  to  the 
**  Massachusetts  Society  for  Promoting  Agricul- 
ture," which  has  with  well  considered  li1]^rality 
placed  bulls  of  various  breeds  in  different  parts  of 
the  Commonwealth,  for  public  use. 
For  the  Committee, 

James  Boown,  Chairman. 


HOHOB  TO  THE  TOILIVO  HAHD. 

All  honor  to  the  toiling  hand, 

Or  in  the  field  or  mine  *, 
Or  by  the  harnessed  fire  or  stream, 

Or  on  the  heaving  brine  { 
Whaterer  loom,  or  bark,  or  plow, 

Hath  wrooghfc  to  bless  our  land, 
Or  given  around,  above,  below, 

We  owe  the  toUtng  hand, 
Then  honor— honor  to  the  totUng  hand  ! 

It  bataes  with  the  elements, 

It  breaks  the  stabbom  sword  } 
It  rings  the  forge— the  shuttle  throws— 

And  shapes  the  sooial  boaard. 
It  conquers  dlme^it  stems  the  wav^— 

And  bears  firom  every  strand 
The  sweetest,  best  of  all  we  have, 

Gifts  of  the  toiling  hand, 
Then  honor — ^honor  to  the  tolling  hand ! 


For  the  New  England  Farmer, 

THE  GOKCOBD  GRAPE. 

This  grape,  which  has  created  a  great  sensation 
among  the  horticulturists,  but  which  I  have  never 
tasted,  (and  perhaps  may  not  for  years,)  must  be 
a  good  fruit ;  but  whether  so  desirable  as  claimed , 
years  only  can  decide.  Should  all  the  horticul- 
tural papers  in  New  Eneland  extol  it,  its  reputa- 
tion would  not  be  decided.  From  ten  to  fifteen 
years'  cultivation  can  only  put  the  matter  at 
rest.  Though  the  Isabella  may  have  faults,  it 
cannot  be  easily  supplanted  or  rivalled  among 
the  mass  of  fruit-growers.  How  long  would  it 
take  to  establish  the  fact  that  we  had  an  apple 
that  would  equal  the  Rhode  Island  Greening,  the 
Baldwin  or  the  Russet,  or  a  pear  that  would  rival 
theBartlett? 

The  Isabella  grape  is  handsome  and  good,  but 
there  are  manv  locations  in  which  it  will  not 
ripen.  A  neighbor  of  mine,  whose  soil  is  ele- 
vated and  who  has  a  vine  sheltered  on  the  south 
side  of  his  house,  has  seen  his  grapes  fiiil  only 
once  in  the  past  six  years — the  frost  then  blight- 
ing them  wnen  th^y  were  of  a  light  cinnamon 

ilor.     A  western  sun  upon  this  vino,  I  think, 
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would  make  it  more  certain,  though  not  bad  as  it 
ifl.  Bat  there  are  many  locations,  where  a  per- 
son happens  to  have  a  garden,  in  which  this 
grape  would  not  ripen  more  than  half  the  seasons, 
ana  some  where  it  would  never  fully  mature. 

If  Mr.  Bull  has  introduced  a  grape  that  is  as 
good  and  as  handsome  as  the  Isabella,  and  surer 
to  ripen,  he  merits  the  thanks  of  lovers  of  this 
fruit,  and  should  have  a  good  profit  on  his  vines. 
At  present  I  have  not  one  or  them  ;  but  to  see 
one  growing  in  a  place  already  prepared  in  my 
garden,  is  a  <*  consummation  devoutly  to  be 
wished."  •  d.  w.  l. 

W.  Medford. 


WHAT  SHALL  WE  EAT? 

With  one  of  the  hardest  winters  for  the  poor 
that  has  stared  them  in  the  face  for  many  years, 
and  now  with  this  cold  month  of  December  upon 
them  in  all  its  rigor,  it  behooves  them  to  look 
about,  for  something  to  eat  lees  costly  than  roast 
beef  and  plum  puddings ;  for  the  two  dollars  a 
day,  that  some  of  them  seem  to  think  would  en- 
dure forever,  has  been  cut  off  suddenly.  It  is  es- 
timated that  fifty  thousand  persons  have  been 
thrown  out  of  employment,  since  the  cold  weath- 
er commenced,  by  that  cause  alone.  An  equal 
number  have  been  throvm  out  by  failures  and 
general  stagnation  of  business.  It  is  to  be  a  win- 
ter of  suffering  to  those  who  are  dependers  upon 
the  labor  of  their  hands,  for  daily  bread  for  them- 
selves and  families.  Whatever  will  tend,  not  to 
cheapen  food,  for  that  we  cannot  hope  for,  but  to 
show  them  what  to  eat,  less  expensive  than  their 
accustomed  diet,  should  be  at  once  adopted.  For 
this  purpose  we  offer  a  few  suggestions : 

Freeh  meat  of  all  kinds,  at  the  prices  at  which 
butchers  retail  it,  is  not  economical  food.  Meats 
will  average  over  a  shilling  a  pound.  Salted 
meats  are  cheaper  than  freui.  In  economizing 
food,  meat  should  be  fried  or  boiled.  If  you 
would  get  the  most  substance  out  of  fresh  meat, 
make  it  into  soup,  or  stew,  or  pot-pie.  In  mak- 
ing soup,  soak  vour  meat  some  hours  in  cold  wa- 
ter, and  boil  it  in  the  same.  Thicken  with  beans, 
peas,  rice,  barley,  hominy,  or  broken  bread.  The 
oest  meat  is  the  most  economical  for  soup.  Do 
not  buy  bones. 

If  you  boil  meat  to  eat,  never  put  it  in  cold  wa- 
ter. Let  it  be  boiling  when  you  put  the  meat  in 
the  pot.  Do  not  buy  fresh  meat  a  pound  or  two 
at  a  time.  Buy  a  quarter  or  a  half  a  sheep.  You 
ffet  it  at  half  price.  Beef  or  pork  by  the  quarter 
u  a  quarter  cheaper. 

Do  not  buy  your  bread  ready  baked.  It  is  six- 
pence a  pound.  Dry  flour  is  the  same.  Home- 
made bread  is  far  more  nutritious.  Make  use  of 
com  meal,  oat  meal,  Graham  flour,  hominy, 
and  cracked  wheat  for  bread,  in  preference  to 
fine  wheat  flour,  both  for  health  and  economy. 
Here  are  the  relative  retail  prices  per  pound  of 
these  articles :  Wheat  flour,  6c ;  Cfraham  flour, 
6c ;  cracked  wheat,  6c ;  corn  meal,  2j|o ;  homi- 
ny, 3c ;  oat  meal,  4i'c.  The  latter  is  the  most 
'  nutritious  breadstuff  known.  Look  at  the  Scotch 
with  their  oat  meal  porridge— as  robust  a  set  of 
men  as  ever  lived. 

Hominy  we  have  before  given  our  opinion  upon. 
It  is  an  article  that  no  family,  desirous  of  prac- 
ticing economy,  can  do  without.    It  is  a  very 


cheap,  healthy,  nutritious  food.  It  costs  only  half 
the  price  per  pound  of  flour,  and  contains  no^ 
moisture,  while  the  best  of  flour  holds  from  twelve 
to  sixteen  pounds  of  vrater  in  a  barrel.  Cracked 
wheat  is  excellent  for  sedentary  persons.  That 
and  Graham  flour  should  be  used  in  preference, 
at  the  same  price  per  pound,  to  white  flour,  be* 
cause  more  healthy  and  more  nutritious.  One 
hundred  pounds  of  Graham  flour  is  worth  twice 
as  much  m  a  &mily  as  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
three  pounds  of  superfine  white  flour.  Corn  meal 
costs  less  than  halt  the  price  of  flour.  It  is  worth 
twice  as  much.  It  is  not  so  economical  in  sum- 
mer, because  it  makes  so  much  fire  to  cook  it. 
The  first  great  error  in  corn-meal  is  in  grinding  it 
too  much,  and  next  in  not  cooking  it  enough. 
Corn-meal  mush  should  boil  two  hours ;  it  is  bet- 
ter if  boiled  four,  and  not  fit  to  cut  if  boiled  less 
than  one  hour.  Buckwheat  flour  should  never 
be  purchased  by  a  family  who  are  obliged  to  econ- 
omize food.  It  is  dear  at  any  price.  It  must  be 
floated  in  dear  butter  to  be  eaten,  and  then  it  is 
not  healthy.  Oat-meat  is  as  good  in  cakes  as 
buckwheat,  and  far  more  nutritious.  But  it  is 
more  nutritious,  and  is  particularly  healthy  for 
children,  in  the  form  of  porridge. 

The  cheapest  food  is  white  oeans.  They  are 
worth  from  $1,50  to  $2  a  bushel,  and  retail  for 
8  cents  a  quart.  Prof.  Liebig  has  stated  that  pork 
and  beans  form  a  compound  of  substances  pecu- 
liarly adapted  to  furnish  all  that  is  necessary  to 
support  life  and  give  bone,  muscle  and  fat,  in  pro- 
per proportions,  to  a  man.  This  food  vnll  enable 
one  to  perform  more  labor,  at  leas  cost,  than  any 
other  substance.  A  quart  of  beans,  8  cents,  half 
a  pound  of  pork,  6  cents,  will  feed  a  large  family 
for  a  day,  with  ^ood  stren^ening  food.  And 
who  that  can  raise  a  reminiscence  of  old  times 
in  New  England,  but  will  remember  that  glorious 
old-fashioned  dish  called  **bean  porridge  ?*'  We 
should  call  it  bean  soup  now.  Four  quarts  of 
beans  and  two  pounds  of  corned  beef  would  give 
a  good  meal  to  fifty  men— -one  cent  a  meal. 

Potatoes  should  be  utterly  abandoned  by  the 
poor  this  winter.  They  cannot  afford  to  .eat  them . 
Potatoes  are  selling  at  four  dollars  a  barrel.  That 
is  $1,87  a  bushel.  At  retail  the  poor  pay  $2,60 
a  bushel,  or  about  five  cents  a  pound,  twice  the 

Srice  of  com  meal ;  five-sixths  as  much  as  fine 
our ;  one-fifth  more  a  bushel  than  beans,  while 
one  bushel  of  the  latter  are  worth  for  food  as 
much  as  a  cart  load  of  potatoes.  All  other  vege- 
tables are  still  more  uneconomical  than  potatoes. 
Carrots  are  the  cheapest  of  all  roots.  But  they 
are  but  little  used  as  numan  food,  though  very  nu- 
tritious. They  are  partially  used  in  soup.  They 
are  good  simple  boiled  and  eaten  with  a  little  but- 
ter, or  meat  gravy.  They  should  always  form  an 
ingredient  of  soup.  They  are  sold  by  the  quantity 
at  50  cents  a  bushel.  Turnips  arp  dear  at  any 
price.  There  is  more  nutriment  in  a  quart  of  car- 
rots than  in  a  bushel  of  turnips.  They  are  82 
per  cent,  water.  Cabbage  is  nutritious,  but  very 
expensive.  ^  Buy  very  little  of  it  if  your  money  js 
short.  Dried  sweet  com  is  an  article  that  all 
persons  are  fond  of.  It  sells  for  $4  to  $5  a  bushel, 
which  weighs  42  lbs.,  and  would  retail  at  about 
10c  a  pound .  Wo  don't  know  about  the  economy 
of  eating  it,  as  compared  with  other  breadstuffs, 
jbat  as  compared  with  coarse  vegetables,  it  is  im- 
i  measurably  cheaper.     A  pound  of  sweet  com 
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cooked  to  be  esLten  with  meat,  is  worth  more  than 
three  pounds  of  extra  meat.  It  is  also  very  ex- 
cellent and  nutritious  mixed  in  the  bean  soup. 

Another  Tcry  excellent,  nutritious,  economical 
article  of  food  is  dried  peas.  They  are  general- 
ly a  little  more  costly  than  beans,  but  some  think 
they  will  go  further.  At  any  rate  they  are  good 
for  a  change.  It  would  be  good  for  a  change  for 
those  who  are  put  to  their  wit's  end  to  know  how 
to  get  food  "enough  to  feed  their  families,  if  any- 
thing that  we  hare  said  shall  put  thom  in  a.  way 
of  changing  some  of  their  old  nabits,  so  as  to  buy 
such  articles  as  will  satisfy  hunger,  while  giving 
them  health  and  strength,  for  lees  than  half  the 
money  they  are  now  expending,  though  living  only 
half  comfortably.— JV.  Y.  Tribune. 


FOULTBT  CHEAPEB,  THAH  POEK. 

Mr.  Editor  : — Allow  me  to  say  a  few  words 
in  your  paper  in  behalf  of  that  much  neglected 
class  of  stoi  that  are  usually  found  upon  a  far- 
mer's premises  without  "a  location,"  if  they 
have  a  name.  They  are  not  thought  worth 
enough  to  have  quarters  of  their  own,  and  so 
shift  for  themselves  upon  the  first  fence,  tree,  or 
out-house  that  affords  rest  to  their  feet.  Even  in 
these  days  of  hen-fever,  and  of  feathered  stock 
imported  from  the  farthest  India  a;nd  beyond, 
there  are  thousands  of  farmers  who  have  no  shel- 
ter for  theur  fowls  better  than  an  apple-tree  or 
open  shed.  *'  The  merciful  man  is  merciful  to 
his  beast ;  "  and  it  would  be  a  good  lesson  for  the 
improvident  owner  of  these  abused  bipeds,  if  he 
cotdd  exchange  places  with  them  for  one  Decem- 
ber night,  when  the  thermometer  stands  below 
■ero.  The  sty  must  have  a  place  and  the  gmnters 
be  made  comfortable,  with  a  water^proof  roof 
and  a  warm  bed ;  for  pork  cannot  be  made  to 
good  advantage  without  proper  attention .  Pork- 
growing  is  a  main  reliance  to  pay  the  rent  of 
their  hired  hands.  Poultry  is  mofe  plague  than 
profit,  and  the  less  care  bestowed  upon  them  the 
better.  We  intercede  for  the  "  biddies,"  and 
bog  for  them  a  little  of  the  attention  that  is  lav- 
ished upon  their  more  gross  and  less  attractive 
neighbors.  Give  them  a  fair  trial,  and  they  will 
pay  any  farmer  for  his  care  much  better  than 
pigs,  and  will  supply  his  table  with  greater  lux- 
unes,  and  at  a  5ieaper  iHte.  And  to  establish 
this  position,  Ve  will  tell  you  a  tale  quite  as 
literally  as  some  others  founded  on  fact. 

In  the  year  1850,  my  poultry  yard  cost  me— 

In  Block IJJJJ 

InfoodforfowU "g»81 

ToUl $79  77 

It  produced  in  eggs 3*M 

"        in  manure ...6  00 

In  stoclt  at  close  of  year 60  00 


Total 

Deduct  expense. 


Profit. $1016 

It  produced  about  this  time  91  chickens  and 
fowls,  weighing  about  300  lbs.  In  other  words, 
the  yard  paid  three  cents  a  pound  for  all  the 
poultry  used  in  the  family.  When  did  a  porker 
ever  pay  you  for  the  privilege  of  eating  him? 
Even  Charles  Lamb's  rOast  pig  will  have  to  knock 
under  to  the  biddies. 
In  1851  my  yard  cost  me — 


In  stock $64  60 

In  food 66  68 

Total '. $120  06 

It  produced  268  dosen  eggs 48  76 

6  loads  manure v 5  00 

latthe«lasc 118  00 


Total $166  76 

Deduct 120  06 


Profit., 


.$46  79 


Besides  this  profit,  it  produced  61  fowls,  weigh- 
ing about  200  lbs.  In  other  words,  it  gave 
23  centsper  pound  for  the  privilege  of  beinff 
eaten,  mis  roast  pig  ever  so  gracious  as  this  T 
We  have  tried  pork-growing  for  the  same  two 
years,  and  dealt  as  liberally  oy  the  sty  as  by  the 
poultry  yard,  but  with  a  very  different  result. 
The  account  stands  thus : — 

Bought  a  pig  May  13,  I860 $4  80 

Pood 15  02 


Total .$10  82 

Deduct  8  loads  of  manure 8  00 

$1182 

He  produced  206  lbs.  of  pork.  Divide  the  cost 
by  this,  and  it  gives  a  little  over  five  cents  per 
pound,  as  the  cost  of  production. 

He  must  be  a  very  skilful  fiibrmer  who  can  pro- 
duce pork  for  four  or  five  cents  a  pound.  Most 
of  the  pork  made  in  New  England  costs  six  or 
seven  cents,  the  full  market  price  ;  so  that  there 
is  no  advantage  in  producing  it,  except  as  it  makes 
a  valuable  manure  upon  the  fiirm.  The  farmer 
who  can  make  pork  for  nothing,  or  what  is 
better,  can  make  it  pay  him  thrice  the  market 
value  for  being  eaten,  is  a  man  yet  to  be  heard 
from.  The  beet  husbandry  will  probably  never 
be  able  to  accomplish  this  with  any  breed  of  pigs. 

But  the  fowls  will  pay  their  own  way,  with 
proper  care,  and  will  give  you  a  certain  amount 
of  poultry,  without  other  cost  than  your  own 
trouble  in  rearing  them.  Each  hen,  well  cared 
for,  will  yield  a  clear  profit  of  at  least  $1,  or,  in 
other  words,  will  give  you  eight  pounds  of  poul- 
try for  nothing. 

We  say,  then,  especiallv  to  the  boys,  take  care 
of  the  *'  biddies."  Let  them  have  a  warn^  place 
for  a  roost,  a  dry  ceUar,  if  possible,  in  winter,  a 
variety  of  grain  and  a  little  animal  food,  clean 
water  to  dnnk,  and  lime  in  some  shape  for  eg^ 
shells.  Take  care  of  the  fowls,  and  they  -mil 
take  care  of  you. — Cor,  Plough^  Loom  and  Anvil. 


Drkw's  Rural  Intelligencer. — A  new  paper 
published  at  Augusta,  Maine,  by  Wm.  A.  Drew, 
and  filled  with  everything  good  in  the  way  of  ag- 
riculture, horticulture  and  the  news  of  the  day. 
Brother  Drew  holds  a  strong  pen,  is  acquainted 
in  the  field  in  which  he  is  to  trot,  and  will  not 
come  out  second  best. 


Thb  Practical  Farhrr.  Vincennes,  Indiana, 
S.  Burnett,  Editor.  Harvey,  Mason,  &  Co. ,  Pub- 
lishers.— ^It  gives  evidence  of  plenty  of  mind,  but 
wants  more  ink.  Our  copy  was  all  ^^friars,^^ 
We  cordially  grasp  your  extended  hand,  brother 
Practical. 
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''HOME  SICE  FOB  THE  COUHTBT." 

Since  the  Almighty  placed  our  first  parents  in  the  garden  of 
Xden,  ar  passion  and  love  for  the  country  has  been  natural  to 
the  heart  of  man.  A  correspondent  of  the  Kniekerboeker 
gives  rent  to  this  feeling  as  follows : 

«  For  my  part,  T  am  weary  of  city  lift,  and  sigh  tor  the  dreat 
Mother.  I  see  the  waving  of  trees,  but  they  are  rooted  in  a 
ohurch-yard,  or  grow  between  flag-stones.  I  hear  the  notes  of 
singing  birds,  but  they  are  pewter  canaries  at  sixpence  apiece, 
■edof  "    ■  '  " 


water  running  up  and  down  leaden  pipes,  and 
through  cocks  and  filters  )l  want  to  see  it  rise  like  a  Naiad, 


I  am  tired  < 


dripping  from  the  weU.  I  am  haunted  of  ^  stoops,*  and  have  a 
sort  of  green  sickness  for  porches  clambered  over  with  greenery. 
I  wish  for  other  flowers  than  artificial,  and  desire  to  look  upon 
rain  not  as  aninconvoiieQce,  but  aa  a  blessing  to  the  crops. 

M  Pd  kind  0*  like  to  have  a  cot 
fixed  on  some  sunny  slope ;  a  spot 

live  acres,  more  or  less, 
With  maples,  cedars,  oheny  trees, 
And  poplars  whitening  in  the  breeae. 

M  *Twould  suit  my  taste,  I  guess, 
To  have  the  porch  with  vines  o'erhung. 
With  bells  of  pendant  woodbine  swung  j 

In  every  bell  a  bee  ; 
And  round  my  lattice  window  spread 
A  clump  of  roses,  white  and  red. 

*^  To  solace  mine  and  me, 
I  kind  o*  think  I  should  desire 
To  hear  around  the  lawns,  a  choir 

Of  wood-birds  singing  sweet ; 
And  in  a  dell  Pd  have  a  brook. 
Where  I  might  sit  and  read  my  book. 

"  Such  should  be  my  retreat, 
Var  firom  thccity*s  crowds  and  noise  *, 
There  would  I  rear  the  girls  and  boys, 

(I  have  some  two  or  three,) 
And  if  kind  Heaven  shoukl  bless  my  store, 
With  five  or  six  or  seven  more, 

How  happy  I  should  be  !  *' 


PVLVEBISED  PEAT. 

A  most  important  discoverj  has  beon  made  by 
an  eminent  agricultural  professor  of  chemistry, 
that  finely  pulverised  peat  will  effectually  deodor- 
ise the  most  offensive  putrid  matter,  ana  destroy 
the  most  fiietid  odors ;  in  fact,  that  it  possesses 
the  wonderful  disinfecting  properties  of  diarooal, 
that  by  mixing  it  with  common  night-eoil  in 
about  equal  proportions,  one  of  the  most  valuable 
manures  is  made,  and  proved  by  experiments  not 
inferior  in  results  to  the  best  South  American  gua- 
no. It  may  be  made  at  all  seasons  and  stored 
away  for  use,  or  the  land  dressed  with  it  immedi- 
ately. This  valuable  manure  may  be  used  as  a 
top-dressing,  or  drilled,  or  dropped  in  with  the 
seed,  at  the  rate  of  from  700  to  800  pounds  per 
acre,  and  it  may  be  applied  with  benefit  to  every 
kind  of  crop.  It  may  oe  sown  with  the  seeds  of 
aU  green  crops,  and  it  will  push  them  into  early 
and  rapid  growth.  It  will  also  be  found  highly 
serviceable  in  all  garden  crops,  shrubs,  and  flower 
beds.  If  the  finely  pulverised  peat  be  strewn  over 
the  £k)orB  of  stables,  pineries  or  cow  houses,  witih 
a  very  light  covering oTstraw  over  it,  it  will  ab- 
sorb and  retain  all  moisture,  disinfect  the  building 
of  every  noxious  gas  so  injurious  to  cattle,  and  by 
its  mixture  with  the  excreta  from  the  animals, 
for  immediate  use.  Sheep  folded  upon  it  at  night 
would  produce  wonderful  and  most  important  re- 
sults to  farmers  in  the  vast  production  of  valuable 
manure.  Finely  pulverised  peat  also  supplies 
the  ready  means  of^  removins all  noiitooes,  uiere- 


be  adapted  to  convert  all  the  noxious  matter  of 
the  country  into  solid  portable  manure,  without 
any  offensive  odor,  instead  of  being  carried  into 
streams  and  rivers,  vitiatins  the  water  we  drink 
by  polluting  it  with  animal  and  vegetable  matter 
again,  by  evaporation,  impregnating  the  very  at- 
mosphere we  breathe  and  producing  an  actual  loss 
of  the  most  valuable  materials  to  the  agriculture 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  which,  if  taken  in 
the  aggr^ate  from  all  available  resources,  can 
scarce^  be  estimated  at  less  than  10,000,000/, 
sterling,  annually.  Further  details  cannot  now 
be  entered  upon,  but  it  may  be  remarked : — ^let 
every  cottage  be  possessed  of  this  cheap  and  valu- 
able article,  finely  pulverised  peat,  and  his  garden 
may  vie  vrith  the  oest  in  produce  and  verdure ; 
he  may  thoroughly  manure  his  ovm  ground  and 
have  a  lanee  surplus  to  dispose  of  to  his  more 
wealthy  neighbor.  Let  every  small  householder 
see  to  it,  and  produce  a  portable,  inodorous,  and 
valuable  manure,  saleable  in  every  locality.  From 
the  palace  to  the  hovel  the  same  means  are  avail- 
able, but  where  water  closets,  cess-pools,  sewers, 
&c.,  have  to  be  contended  with,  time  will  be  re- 
quired to  effect  the  necessary  ohaiiges ;  yet,  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  surely,  our  enlightened  age, 
with  these  startling  fiicts  before  us,  will  never 
long  permit  the  foundation  of  such  vast  wealth  to 
the  country  to  be  floating  in  the  ocean.  These 
remarks  are  only  the  outline  of  this  important 
discovery. — Gardeners^  Chronicle. 


VOTAOE  ABOVHS  A  PUDDIHO. 

Dr.  Bushwhacker  folded  his  napkin,  drew  it 
through  the  silver  ring,  laid  it  on  the  table,  fold- 
ed his  arms,  and  leaned  back  in  his  chair,  by 
which  we  knew  there  was  something  at  work  in 
his  knowledge-box.  <*My  dear  madam,"  said 
he,  with  an  aboriginal  shake  of  the  head,  *<there 
are  a  great  many  things  to  be  said  about  that 
pudding. ' ' 

Now,  such  a  remark  at  a  seHson  of  the  year 
when  eggs  are  five  for  a  shilling,  and  not  alvmys 
fresh  at  that,  is  enough  to  discomfort  anybody. 
The  doctor  perceived  it  at  onoe,  and  instantly 
added,  ''In  9^  geogrofhical  point  of  view,  there 
are  many  things  to  be  said  about  that  pudding. 
My  dear  madan,"  he  oontiiiued,  ''take  tapioca 
itself;  what  is  it,  and  where  does  it  come  from  ?*' 

Our  eldest  boy,  just  emerging  from  chicken- 
hood,  answered,  "85  Chambm  Street,  two  doors 
below  the  Irving  House." 

"True,  my  dear  friend,"  responded  the  doc- 
tor, with  a  Iriendly  pat  on  the  head ;  "true,  but 
that  is  not  what  I  mean.  Where,"  he  repeated, 
with  a  questioning  look  through  his  spectacles, 
and  a  Bushwhackian  nod,  "does  tapioca  come 
froml" 

"Rid  de  Janeiro  and  Para !" 

"Yes,  sir ;  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  the  south- 
em,  and  Para  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Bra- 
zils, do  we  get  our  tapioca ;  from  the  roots  of  a 
plant  called  the  Mandioca,  botanically  the  Jot- 
tropha  Manihoi,  or,  as  they  sa^,  the  Cassava. 
The  roots  are  long  and  round,  like  a  sweet  po- 
tato ;  generally  a  foot  or  more  in  length.  Eve- 
ry joint  of  the  plant  vrill  produce  its  roots  like 
the  cuttings  of  a    grape-vine.    The  tubers  are 


by  promoting  the  public  heclth— -and  many  years  dnx  up  from  the  grounol,  peeled,  sciaped,  or  gra- 
eannot  elapse  before  this  important  discovery  vnlll  ted,  then  put  in  long  sacks  of  flexiole  iata&-— 
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sacks,  six  foet  long  or  moro  ;  and  at  the  bottom 
of  the  sack  they  suspend  « large  stone,  by  which 
the  flexible  sides  are  contracted,  and  then  out 
j[)Ours  the  cassaTa^juice  in  a  pan  placed  below  to 
Tecerve  it.  This  juice  is  poisonous,  sir,  highly 
poisonous,  and  very  volatile.  Then,  my  dear 
-madam,  it  is  incarcerated  in  water,  and  the  resi- 
duum, after  the  volatile  part,  the  poison;  is  evap- 
orated, is  the  innocuous  farina,  which  looks  like 
small  crumbs  of  bread,  and  which  we  call  tapio- 
ca. The  best  kind  of  tapioca  comes  from  Rio, 
which  is,  I  believe,  about  five  thousand  five  hun- 
dred miles  from  New  York ;  so  we  must  put 
down  that  as  a  little  more  than  one-fifth  of  our 
voyage  around  the  pudding." 

This  made  our  eldest  open  his  eyes. 

'^Eegs  and  milk,"  contmued  Dr.  Bushwhacker, 
"«re  home  productions ;  but  sugar,  refined  su- 
ear,  is  made  partly  of  the  moist  and  sweet  yel- 
low sugar  of  Louisiana,  partly  of  the  hard  and 
dry  sugar  of  the  West  Indies.  I  will  not  go  into 
the  process  of  refining  sugar  now,  but  I  may  ob- 
serve here,  that  the  sugar  we  get  from  Louisiana, 
if  refined  and  made  into  a  loaf,  would  be  quite 
soft,  with  large  loose  crystals ;  while  the  Havana 
sugaur,  subjected  to  the  same  treatment,  would 
make  a  white  cone  almost  as  compact  and  hard 
as  granite.  But  we  have  made  a  txip  to  the  An- 
tilles for  our  sugar,  and  so  you  may  add  fifteen 
hundred  miles  more  for  the  sacckanim,** 

<<That  is  equal  to  nearly  one-third  of  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  pudding  we  live  upon,  doc- 
tor." 

"Vanilla,"  continued  the  doctor,  "with  which 
this  pudding  is  so  delightfully  flavored,  is  the 
bean  of  a  vine  that  grows  wild  in  the  multitudi- 
nous forests  of  Yenesnela,  New  Grenada,  Guiana. 
and»  in  fact,  throughout  South  America.  The 
long  t)od,  which  looks  like  the  scabbard  of  a 
sword^,  suggested  the  name  to  the  Spaniards; 
vayna  meaning  scabbard,  from  which  comes  the 
diminutive  vanilla,  or  little  scabbard — appropri- 
•ate  enough,  as  every  one  will  allow.  These  beans, 
which  are  worth  here  from  six  to  twenty  dollars 
a  pound,  could  be  as  easilv  cultivated  as  hops  in 
that  climate ;  but  the  indolence  of  the  people  is 
«o  great,  that  not  one  Yenesuelian  has  been 
found  with  sufficient  enterprise  to  set  out  one 
Acre  of  vanilla,  which  would  yield  him  a  small 
fortune  every  year.  No,  sir.  The  poor  peons y  or 
neasants,  raise  their  garabanzas  for  daily  use,  but 
beyond  that  they  never  look.  Hiey  pLuit.  their 
erops  in  the  footsteps  of  their  ancestors,  and,  if 
it  nad  not  been  for  their  ancestors,  they  would 
probably  have  browsed  on  the  wild  grass  of  the 
llanos  or  (^ins.  Ah  !  there  are  a 'great  many 
such  bobs  hanging  at  the  tail  of  eome  ancestral 
kite,  even  in  this  great  city,  my  dear,  learned 
friend." 

"True,  doctor,  you  are  right,  there." 

"Well,  sir,  the  vanilla  is  gathered  from  the 
wild  vines  in  the  woods.  Off  goes  the  hidalgo, 
proud  of  his  noble  ancestry,  and  toils  home  under 
a  back-load  of  the  refuse  beans  from  the  trees, 
after  the  red  monkey  has  had  his  pick  of  the  best. 
A  few  reals  pay  him  for  the  day's  work,  and 
then,  hey  for  the  cock-pit !  There,  Kgnor  01- 
fogie  meets  the  Marauisde  Shinplaster,  or  the 
Psdre  Corcorochi,  ana  of  course  eets  whistled  out 
of  his  earnings  with  the  first  click  of  the  gaib. 
Then  back  he  goes  to  his  miserable  hanunoek, 


and  so  ends  his  year's  labor.  That,  sir,  is  the 
history  of  the  flavoring,  and  you  will  have  to  al- 
low a  stretch  across  the  Caribbean,  say  twenty- 
five  hundred  miles,  for  the  vanilla." 

"We  are  getting  pretty  well  roun4,  doctor." 
"Then  we  have  sauce  here,  wine-sauce — ^Ten- 
^iffe,  I  should  say,  by  the  flavor.  ^ 

* from  beneath  the  cliff 

Of  sanny-sided  TenerllTe, 
And  ripened  In  the  blink 
Of  India's  lun.' 

We  must  take  four  thousand  miles  at  least  for 
the  wine,  my  learned  friend,  and  say  nothing  of 
the  rest  of  the  sauce." 

"Except  the  nutmeg,  doctor." 

"Thank you,  my  dear  young  friend ;  thank  you. 
The  nutmeg!  To  the  Spice  Islands  in  the  In- 
dian Ocean  we  are  indebted  for  our  nutmegfi. 
Our  old  original  Knickerbockers,  the  web-footed 
Dutchmen,  have  the  monopoly  of  this  trade. 
Every  nutmeg  has  paid  toll  at  the  Hague  before 
it  yields  its  aroma  to  our  graters.  The  Spice  Is- 
lands! The  almost  fabulous  Moluccas,  where 
neither  com  nor  rice  will  grow ;  where  the  only 
quadrupeds  Uiey  have  are  the  odorous  goats  that 
breathe  the  fragrant  air,  and  the  musky  crocko- 
diles  that  bathe  in  the  high-seasoned  waters.  The 
Moluccas, 

« the  iBles 

Of  Ternate  and  Tidore,  whence  merchants  brings 

Their  spicy  drags.' 

There,  sir !  Milton,  sir.  From  Ternate  and  Ti- 
dore,  and  the  rest  of  that  mavellous  cluster  of  is- 
lands, we  get  our  nutmegs,  our  mace,  and  our 
cloves.  Add  twelve  thousand  miles  at  least  to 
the  circumference  of  the  pudding  for  the  nut- 
m^." 

"This  is  getting  to  be  a  pretty  large  pudding, 
doctor." 

"Yes,  sir.  We  have  travelled  already  twenty- 
five  thousand  five  hundred  miles  around  it,  and 
now  let  us  re-circumnavigate  and  come  baek  by 
the  way  of  Mexico,  so  that  we  can  get  a  silver 
spoon,  and  penetrate  into  the  interior." — The 
Wine  Press. 

CEMENTED  CELLAS.S. 

Frequent  inquiries  are  made  on  this  subject. 
Cellars  plastered  at  the  sides  and  on  the  bottom 
with  hydraulic  cement  will  keep  out  the  water 
without  a  drain,  and  will  exclude  rats,  provided 
the  work  has  been  done  in  the  best  manner.  Im- 
perfi9ctly  executed,  the  water  will  leak  in :  and 
if  the  eoat  is  too  thin  or  too  soft,  rats  will  exoa- 
vate  beneath  it,  and  then  crack  it  off*  by  pieoe- 
meal.  It  is  unnecessary  to  inf<H*m  our  readers 
that  the  very  beet  material  is  to  be  used ;  but 
some  are  not  enough  aware  of  the  importance  of 
giving  it  sujfieient  thickness.  On  dry  and  hard 
grav^,  it*  may  do  well  to  apply  the  mortar  at 
once  to  the  excavated  face  of  earth ;  but  usually 
it  is  mueh  better  to  oover  the  ceUar  bottom  with 
paving  stones,  and  where  rather  inclined  to 
dampness,  with  two  or  three  saccessive  layers, 
the  last  of  which  may  be  quite  small,  or  even 
coarse  gravel  will  do.  The  mortar,  made  rather 
thin,  is  then  spread  smoothly  over.  In  a  few 
months  the  whole  will  assume  a  flinty  hardness, 
through  which  no  rat,  with  all  the  cunning  of  a 
politieian,  can  ever  make  his  way.  It  will  be  as 
dry  as  a  floor,  and  fruit,  vegetabks,  and  other 
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articles,  may  be  placed  directly  upon  it  without 
fear  of  dampnees.  It  will  not  yery  Boon  wear 
out  nor  decay. — Gennesee  Farmer. 


MEZaVITE  GUM. 

The  recent  important  discovery  of  a  eubstitute 
for  gum  arable,  made  known  through  a  letter  of 
Dr.  Geo.  G.  Shumard  to  Thos.  S.  Drew,  Esq., 
Indian  Agent  at  Fort  Smith,  Arkansas,  by  him 
transmitted  to  the  Bureau  at  Washington,  D.  C, 
and  since  published  in  most  of  the  newspapers 
through  the  Union,  is  receivinff  much  attention 
from  naturalists  and  chemists.  We  have  obtained 
£rom  a  gentleman  who  has  investigated  the  subject, 
some  fiicts  which  iliay  be  of  interest  to  our  readers. 

Kunth  notices  a  Prosopis  Dulds  which  resem- 
bles in  appearance  the  tree  spoken  of  by  Dr.  S., 
and  remarks  that  it  '<  yields  a  gum,  Mezquitina, 
which  is  used  instead  of  gum  arable,"  and  many 
haye  erroneously  supposed  the  two  to  be  identical. 
The  botanical  name  of  the  commonly  known  Mez- 
qmte  tree,  is  given  by  Prof.  Simeon  T.  Baird,  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institute,  as  Algarabia  Glandulo- 
sae.  Dr.  Shumard  states  that  it  luxuriates  only 
in  dry  and  elevated  regions,  but  aU  other  ac- 
counts, including  that  in  the  report  of  Captain 
Marcy,  state  that  its  home  is  in  the  <'  river  bot- 
toms," and  its  presence  is  generidly  considered  as 
evidence  of  a  nch  soil.  Gapt.  M.  states  that  it 
18  seen  standing  at  such  intervals  as  to  present 
much  the  appearance  of  an  immense  peach  or- 
chard. They  are  from  five  to  ten  inches  in  diam 
eter,  and  their  stocks  about  ten  feet  in  length.  It 
is  found  on  the  river  Gila,  and  olentifully  on  the 
Colorado.  The  banks  of  the  Rio  Grande  produce 
some,  as  indeed  do  most  of  the  rivers  of  the  north- 
em  part  of  Texas.  .It  is  said  to  exist  in  forests  of 
miles  in  extent,  in  Northern  California.  Like 
many  of  the  plants  of  that  latitude,  its  fruit  is 
seen  in  blossom  and  in  maturity  at  the  same  pe- 
riod. It  is  first  recogniased  by  the  Pacific-bound 
emigrant  in  a  stinted  £rub,  but  as  he  approaches 
bis  destination,  is  seen  only  in  a  tree  of  twenty  or 
thirty  feet  in  height. 

Our  informant  says  that  the  gum  is  not  the  only 
valuable  acquisition  brought  to  light ;  it  seems 
that  mules  devour  with  avidity  the  fruit,,  which  is 
contained  in  a  pod  of  a  twisted  appearance,  being 
a  berry  of  the  size  of  a  bean,  eac5i  covered  with 
a  mealy  pulp.  Lieut.  A.  W.  Whipple,  of  U.  S. 
Corps  Topographical  Engineers,  observing  its  pe- 
culiar effect  upon  them,  was  induced  to  examine 
it,  and  found  that  each  berry  possessed  an  intense 
stringent  property.  It  is  now  thought,  owing  to 
the  scarcity  and  high  price  of  nutgalTs,  that  tannin 
may  be  got  from  it  with  profit.  Catechu,  an  as- 
tringent gum  long  used  in  medicine  and  the  arts, 


ial  expenses,  bidding  fair  not  only  to  lessen  oui 
importations  of  gum  arabic,  but  in  a  few  years  to 
enable  us  to  export  with  advantage.  The  only 
specimens  of  Mezquite  gum  which  are  known  to 
be  in  the  country  were  collected  by  the  govern- 
ment exploring  party  under  Cant.  K.  B.  Marcy, 
5th  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  a  member  of  which  was 
Dr.  Shumard,  who  claims  the  discovery.  We 
have  seen  the  specimen  at  the  store  of  Orlando 
Tompkins,  comer  of  Winter  street,  (who  has  i» 
his  possession  copies  of  the  official  correspondence 
in  regard  to  it.)  The  Mezquite  gum  so  closely  re- 
sembles gum  arable  in  taste,  appearance, &c.,  that 
from  these  proofs  of  identity  alone  we  should  at 
once  have  pronounced  it  a  valuable  product  of 
our  teeming  country.  It  is  expected  that  the  ^v- 
emment  party  under  Capt.  Pope,  who  have  just 
left  St.  Louis  on  a  journey  over  the  plains  mail 
route,  .for  the  purpose  of  sinking  a  line  of  artesian 
wells,  will  bring  home  ample  specimens  from  the 
two  or  three  varieties  of  the  tree  which  are  kno^ 
to  exist  in  that  region. — Boston  Journal, 


THE  VALUE  07  SOOT  CBOP& 

The  reader  will  be  interested  and  benefited  by 
perusing  the  article  with  the  above  titlo,  from  the 
Plough,  Loom,  and  Anvil,  The  articles  we  copy 
from  this  journal  are  well  considered  and  carefully  * 
prepared,  and  may  be  relied  on  to  be  as  accurate 
as  they  can  be  without  the  expense  of  systematic 
tests  and  experiments. 

It  is  reported  as  a  remark  of  Mr.  Webster,  that 
if  the  turnip  crop  of  England  were  to  fail  for 
two  years  in  succession,  tnat  country  would  be 
ruined.  This,  of  course,  is  a  figurative  speech, 
but  there  is  much  truth  in  it.  A  chemieal  analy- 
sis of  turnips,  however,  would  lead  us  to  dra>w 
inferences  the  reverse  of  this.  A  root  or  fruit  of 
which  water  forms  90  to  95  parts  in  ifevery  100, 
can  scarcely  be  thought  very  nutritive ;  and  if  the 
doctrine  so  very  current,  and  which  we  have 
urged,  that  food  containing  nitrogen  can  alone  be 
made  useful  to  produce  muscle,  is  true,  then  tur- 
nips cannot  rank  very  high  among  such  kinds  oi 
food.  But  we  are  beginning  to  inquire,  at  least, 
whether  the  great  quantities  of  nitrogen  in  the 
atmosphere  were  not  made  for  some  other  reason 
than  oecause  the  Great  Architect  of  all  midv 
oxygen  rather  too  strong  for  common  pur^Ktses. 
While  so  much  oxygen  is  consumed  by  all  Ibrms 
of  life,  what  service  does  the  nitrogen  perform  ? 
'*  It  feeds  plants."  True,  and  may  tt  not  also 
feed  animate  ?  If  not,  why  not!  We  do  not  at- 
tach so  much  force  to  the  logic  used  on  this  sub- 
ject as  we  have  done,  and  facts  and  experiments 


we  £elieve«  is  ex^acted  from  the  wood  of  one  of  1  certainly  compel  us  to  no  such  result.  Potatoes 
the  Mimosas,  and  from  present  evidence  we  think  |  yield  but  very  little  nitrogen,  about  H  parts  in 
will  be  obtained  from  the  Mezquite.  The  Indians  j  100.  Whence,  then,  comes  the  constant  supply 
and  Mexicans  are  in  the  habit  of  boiling  its  chips: of  muscle  for  the  poor  Irishmen  in  their  native 

in  water,  and  with  the  decoction  dyeing  articles  ^ — '"'     * ' *''^~  -^r  i-u^  a.^j  ^r 

of  apparel,  &c. 

The  tree  certainly  belongs  to  the  class  Mimosa, 
as  does  the  acacia  tree  from  which  gum  arable  is 
obtained,  and.  from  the  similar  properties,  not 
only  of  the  gum  but  the  wood  and  bark,  we  may 
practically  regard  the  two  as  alike.  The  gum 
may  be  procurod  during  the  month  of  August  in 
luge  quantities,  and  brought  to  market  with  triv- 


hovels  ?  A  very  large  proportion  of  the  food  of 
thousands  of  them,  and  almost  the  whole  ox 
many,  consists  of  the  potato  only.  Do  they  grow 
thin  and  weak?  Neither.  The  carbon  or  the 
potato  forbids  the  former,  but  what  furnishes  the 
muscle  and  imparts  strength  ?  Either  we  eat  a 
wonderful  excess  of  this  muscle-forming  food,  or 
there  is  some  x.  'stake  in  our  logic  on  these  mat* 
ters.      But   look,    again,    at    the    Esquimaux. 
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Whence  come  the  muscle  of  that  race  of  oil-feed- 
on  ?  Who  labors  harder  than  the  ox,  who  feeds , 
often  exclusivelj,  on  grass?  The  hones  of  hun- 
dreds of  farmers,  an(f  especially  those  of  twenty 
or  thirty  years  ago,  were  kept  without  any  al- 
lowance of  grains.  Whence  comes  the  daily  sup- 
ply of  nitrogen  in  the  milk  of  the  cow  ?  She  is 
tod,  in  many  districts,  with  the  same  kind  of 
feed. 


Haiae ISO 

Rloe 140 

Turnips 800 

Bed  Mangel-Wunel, 001 

White  Bttgar-Beeb 860 

Parsnip 708 


In  the  proportion  of  water  there  is  a  marked 
differenoe  between  roots  and  grains.  How  im- 
portant this  may  be,  what  differences  result  from 
the  combination  of  water  in  the  root  and  water 

Do  you  reply  that  all  these  substances  contain  ^^^^.f^^^  *^®  ^'^^'^  T®  ^^  '**^¥®.  !?  "**??: 
itrog^n  ?    We  admit  it.    But  we  also  claim  that  I  ^''\  ^*  "  »»o*  '>»^".'*1  ^  suppose  that  the  solid 

parts  of  the  root,  being  to  a  greater  or  less  de- 


nitrogei 

more  nitrogen  is  voided  in  the  excrements  of  these 
.tnimals  than  is  furnished  in  these  kinds  of  feed 
By  Leibig's  analysis,  100  parts  of  dry  hay  give 
1 .5  nitrogen,  while  by  Bousingault,  dried  cov- 
•lung  gives  2.3  nitrogen.  But  this  is  aside  from 
jur  main  object.  We  recur  to  the  subject  of 
i-oots, 

Turnips  are  found  to  be  of  great  benefit  to  cat- 
tle, and  why  ?  We  are  inclined  to  explain  it  on 
the  principle  that  concentrated  nutriment  is  not 
.so  wholesome  as  that  which  is  more  diluted.  The 
more  diluted  our  food,  provided  we  do  not  over- 
ttisk  the  energies  of  the  intestinal  canal,  in  the 
conveyance  of  it  to  its  destination,  the  better  for 
the  health  of  the  animal.  May  not  this  be  the 
rule?  In  such  cases,  the  absorbents  have  more 
time  and  a  better  opportunity  to  possess  them- 
.ielves  of  what  they  nwd,  without  suffering  any- 
thing to  escape  them.  We  do  ;iot  assert  this. 
We  onlv  suggest  where  no  one  appears  ready  to 
establish  anything.  The  fact  is  universally  ad- 
mitted, that  concentrated  nutriment  does  not,  of 
itself,  form  healthy  food  as  an  exclusive  diet. 

Again,  the  in^edients  of  turnips,  etc.,  may  be 
vory  favorably  proportioned  and  combined  to  pro- 
duce a  physical  enect  peculiarly  favorable  upon 
the  membranes  with  which  they  come  in  contact, 
and  thus  tend  to  secure  a  healthy  condition  in 
them.  Is  there  any  more  satisfactory  explanation 
of  the  how  so  vapid  an  article  as  a  turnip  is  proved 
to  be,  should  be  so  efficient  ?        ^ 

But  all  roots  usually  cultivated,  and  all  fruits 
resembling  them,  are  peculiarly  desirable  as  a  feed 
for  cattle.  Beets,  carrots,  pumpkins,  etc.,  have 
proved  of  great  value  for  such  purposes.  Indeed, 
wo  can  hardly  doubt  that  the  green  stalks  of  com, 
when  fed  to  animals,  pay  better  than  the  grain. 
Scores  have  given  the  result  of  their  experiments, 
.md  among  tnem  all  there  is  a  marked  agreement. 
The  exceptions  are  f5Bw,  if*any.  And  it  is  obvious 
that  m  tne  green  stalk  the  elements  are  in  a  con- 
dition more  resembling  roots,  than  is  the  grain, 
which  is  a  more  concentrated  form  of  feed. 

The  following,  aooording  to  Boussingault,  are 
the  constituent  elements  of  sundry  crops : 


xjsen 

.  Hydrogen.  ] 

fitrogex 

u  Inorganic 
matter. 

423 

65 

17 

76 

494 

M 

17 

68 

S78 

80 

21 

77 

872 

63 

22 

40 

484 

68 

23 

24 

442 

64 

17 

24 

U7 

68 

16 

40 

Diy  Turnip 429 

DcyBMt .498 

5»OT«r 474 

OaU,  (the  graln).608 

Wheat " 461 

By«. ** 468 

Potato,  dry 440 

In  these  results  there  is  a  very  great  uniform- 
ity. But  there  is  another  matter  to  be  taken 
into  account.  In  the  composition  of  1000  parts 
of 

Wheat,  (tlie  ^Pidii 117  tw  water. 

B«*ey 160     « 

Oat^ 100     ** 

*y« 100    •* 


gree  in  a  state  of  solution  or  semi-solution,  the 
food  is  in  a  better  condition  to  be  acted  uipon  by 
the  fluids  of  the  stomach,  and  with  more  facility 
converted  into  chyle  ?  Aiid  does  not  this  tend  to 
show  the  propriety  of  soaking  grains,  so  far  as  it 
may  be  done  conveniently,  before  feeding  them ! 

Of  the  fhct  that soakinggraii^,  and  especially 
com,  for  horses  before  ieSimf  them,  improves 
them,  our  own  experience  convinced  us  years  a^. 
Whoever  adopts  this  course  will  find  fewer  grains 
among  the  excrements  of  the  stable,  unohanged, 
than  when  the  com  is  fed  in  a  dxj  state. 

As  to  the  comparative  value  of  crops  of  nuins 
and  of  roots,  we  offer  the  following  as  a  fair  ap- 
proximation. Precision  is,  of  course,  impossible, 
where  the  conditions  are  so  variable.  The  value 
of  land,  of  labor,  of  manure  and  of  crops,  is  too 
various  for  the  predication  of  anything  very  defi- 
nite. Various  reports  in  the  Hampden  County 
(Mass.)  Agricultural  Society,  bring  the  following 
as  the  cost  of  certain  crops  per  bushel : 

Wheat 68  64oent0. 

Com 64  2-10   " 

Rye 48  « 

Carroto 13  2-10   " 

Tomiiw 4  2-3       ♦* 

Making  an  estimate  from  various  other  reports 
of  the  Massachusetts  Societies,  (though  at  a  lower 
rate  than  the  premium  crops,)  and  from  other 
sources  in  our  possession,  we  come  to  the  follow- 
ing results,  the  quantity  of  land  taken  being  one 
acre : 

C<irro^5.— Produce,  600  to  700  bu3hel8  of  50 
lbs.  each,  worth  i  a  cent  a  pound,  or  $150  to 
$175.  Cost  of  cultivation,  say  $75.  I^ofits, 
say  $75  to  $100  per  acre. 

Su^ar  ^ee/5.— Produce,  320  bushels  of  50  lbs. 
each,  at  18  cents  a  bushel,  its  value  is  $57.60. 
Cost  of  crop,  say  $35.     Profits,  $22.60. 

jRtx/a-^fljraj.— -Produce,  800  bushels  of  50  lbs. 
each,  at  25  cents  a  bushel,  is  $200.  Cost,  $100. 
Profit,  say  $100. 

Turnips,  (common.) — Produce,  600  bushels,  at 
12j|  cents  a  bushel,  is  $75.  Cost  of  crop,  $40. 
Profits,  $35. 

Wheat, — Assuming  30  bushels  as  a  fiiir  crop,  at 
$1.25  a  bushel,  the  produce  will  be  $37.50. 
Cost,  $20;  profit,  $17.60.  Or,  by  Hampden 
county  estimate,  the  profit  will  be,  say  $17.o5. 

Com. — Produce,  75  bushels,  at  $1,  is  $75. 
Cost  of  crop,  $30.     Profit,'  $45. 

Reducing  these  results  to  a  tabular  form,  we 
find  the  profits  of  an  acre  of 

Carrots,  say $76  00 

8ugar-Beet8 22  60 

JWta.Bagu 100  00 

Turnips 30  00 

Wlieat 17  60 

Com 46  00 

We  do  not  pretend  to  accuracv.  The  cost  of 
crops  varies  fifty  per  cent,  in  different  sections 
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of  eoantry.  Labor  has  no  fixed  price.  The  value 
of  land  and  the  intereBt  on  land,  is  as  tmsettled 
as  anything  can  be ;  and  the  value  of  crops  of  all 
kinds  depends  upon  the  state  of  the  markets,  and 
the  £\cilitv  for  transporting  the  crop  to  the  mar- 
ket. Still  we  have  made  out  a  rough  model, 
whidb  every  one  disposed  to  do  so  can  correct,  as 
the  ahaumaas  say,  for  his  own  latitude.  We 
doubt  not  that  he' will  find  one  thing  true,  to  wit : 
that  root  crops  are  among  the  most  valuable  of 
all  the  products  of  the  fitrm. 

It  does  not  follow,  we  would  add,  ere  we  close, 
that  roots  are  not  ezoellent  feed,  even  though 
they  are  of  less  profit  as  a  crop  for  markot.  It  is 
worth  while  to  produce  manv  thii^  for  our  own 
use,  which  would  not  pay  if  carried  off  from  the 
&nn. 

WOKBSRS  OF  THE  SHOES. 

[Under  this  title,  there  is  an  admirable  paper 
in  the  last  number  of  the  North  BrUish  Review. 
We  extract  a  paragraph  in  which  is  given  a 
graphic  description  of  a  singular  worm :] 

At  all  events,  whether  we  arc  intruding  or  not, 
in  turning  this  stone,  we  must  pa^  a  fine  for  hav- 
ing done  so  ;  for  there  lies  on  animal  as  foul  and 
monstrous  to  the  eye  as  ''hydra,  gorgon,  or  chi- 
msara  dire,"  and  yet  so  wondrously  fitted  to  its 
work,  that  we  must  needs  endure,  for  our  own 
instruction,  to  handle  and  to  look  at  it.  Its 
name  we  know  not,  (though  it  lurks  here  under 
every  stone,)  and  should  oe  glad  to  know.  It 
seems  some  very  "low"  Ascarid  or  Planar ian 
worm.  You  see  it?  That  black,  shiny,  knotted 
lump  among  the  gravel,  small  enough  to  bo  taken 
up  in  a  desort-spoon.  Look  now,  as  it  is  raised, 
and  its  coils  drawn  out.  Three  feet — six — nine, 
at  least :  with  a  capability  of  seemingly  endless 
expansion ;  a  slimy  tape  of  living  caoutchouc, 
some  eighth  of  an  incn  in  diameter,  a  dark, 
chocolate  black,  with  paler  longitudinal  lines.  Is 
it  alive?  It  iiangs  helpless  and  motionless,  a 
mere  velvet  string  across  the  hand.  Ask  the 
neighboring  Anndids  and  the  fry  of  the  rock 
fifihes,  or  put  it  into  a  vase  at  home,  and  see.  It 
li^'s  motionlces,  trailing  itself  among  the  gravel ; 
you  cannot  tell  where  it  begins  or  ends  ;  it  may 
bo  a  dead  strip  of  sea-weed,  HimanthaUa  lovea 
perhaps,  or  Chorda  filvm;  or  even  a  tarred  string. 
So  thinks  the  little  fish  who  plays  over  and  over 
it,  till  he  touches  at  last  what  is  too  surely  a 
head.  In  an  instant  a  bell-shaped  sucker  mouth 
has  fastened  to  his  side.  In  another  instant, 
from  one  lip,  a  concave  double  proboscis,  just  like 
a  tapir's  (another  instance  of  the  repetition  of 
forms,)  has  clasped  him  like  a  finger ;  and  now 
begins  the  struggle — ^but  in  vain.  He  is  being 
*'^yed"  with  such  a  fishing-line  as  the  skill  of 
a  Wilson  or  a  Stoddart  never  could  invent ;  a  liv- 
ing line,  with  elasticity  beyond  that  of  the  most 
delicate  fly  rod,  which  follows  every  lunge, 
shortening  and  lengthening,  slipping  and  twining 
round  every  piece  of  gravel  and  stem  of  sea-weed, 
with  a  tiring  drag,  such  as  no  Highland  wrist  or 
step  could  ever  brine  to  bear  on  salmon  or  on 
trout.  The  victim  is  tired  now;  and  slowly, 
and  yet  dexterously,  his  blind  assailant  is  feeling 
and  shifting  along  his  side,  till  he  reaches  one 
end  of  him ;  and  then  the  black  lips  expand,  and 


slowly  and  surely  the  curved  finger  b^ins  pack- 
ing him  endforemost  down  into  the  gullet,  where 
h^  sinks,  inch  by  inch,  till  the  swelling  which 
marks  his  place  is  lost  among  the  coils,  and  he  la 
probably  macerated  to  a  pulp  long  before  he  has 
reached  the  opposite  extremity  of  his  cave  of 
doom.  Once  safe  down,  the  black  murderer 
slowly  contracts  again  into  a  knotted  heap,  and 
lies  bke  a  boa  with  a  stag  inside  him,  motionleen 
and  blest. 

WEEDS  nr  WALKS. 

The  following  modes  for  preventing  the  growth 
of  weeds  in  gravel  walks,  are  copied  from  the 
correspondence  of  the  London  Gardener^s  Chron- 
icle^ and  may  prove  valuable  to  some  of  our  read- 
ers— at  the  proper  season  : 

In  order  to  prevent  weeds  from  crowing  on 
walks,  put  a  layer  of  eas-lime  under  tne  last  inch 
of  jgravel.     This  also  nelps  to  bind  the  gravel. 

Tiie  following  is  the  way  in  which  I  managed 
walks  when  I  was  a  gentleman's  gardener.  In 
one  situation  I  held  I  had  three  mues  of  gravel 
walks  to  keep  in  order.  In  winter,  when  there 
was  sufficient  frost  to  freeze  the  gravel  in  the 
mornings,  I  employed  the  laborers  in  cleaning  the 
walks  witii  a  half  worn  out  birch  broom,  sweep- 
ing backwards  and  forwards,  and  then  removing 
with  a  new  broom  what  the  old  ones  took  off  the 
surface.  When  the  walks  were  covered  with 
moss  it  was  scraped  off  with  a  hoe  before  the 
broom  was  used.  After  having  pursued  this  prac- 
tice for  6  years,  my  walks  looked  as  fresh  and 
clean  as  if  they  had  been  newly  graveled.  Last 
season  very  few  weeds  made  their  appearance  dur- 
ing the  summer ;  by  performing  the  operation 
when  frost  is  on  the  ground,  yoU  not  only  remove 
all  small  weeds,  but  you  sweep  off  most  of  the 
seeds  deposited  there  to  vegetate  the  following 
summer.  If  docks,  thistles,  or  dandelions  *an- 
pear,  cut  out  their  crowns  and  put  a  little  salt 
on  them  ;  you  will  not  have  to  repeat  the  salting 
twice  in  one  place. 

IMPURE  AIB  nr  WELLS. 

Ens.  Rural, — ^Having  often  read  accounts  of 
deaths  of  persons  entering  wells  containing  impure 
air,  and  having  occasion  to  dig  one  the  past  sum- 
mer, I  took  the  precaution  before  any  one  entered 
the  well,  to  try  a  lighted  candle.  I  found  on  the 
last  morning  of  digging,  the  depth  being  about 
thirty  feet,  that  the  candle  would  not  bum  lower 
than  ten  feet.  For  the  purpose  of  expelling  the 
^as,  which  had  accumulated  during  tne  night,  I 
first  went  to  drawing  the  tub,  which  I  used  for 
drawing  up  dirt,  up  and  down  the  well  as  fest  as 
possible,  but  found  no  benefit  from  so  doing.  I 
then  went  to  throwing  water  down,  but  with 
like  result.  I  had  about  given  up  the  idea  of 
doing  any  thins  more  at  my  well  at  present, 
when  the  thought  struck  me  that  I  would  try  the 
experiment  of  letting  down  fire,  never  having 
heard  of  such  a  remec^.  I  accordingly  procured 
a  kettle  and  filled  it  with  light  materials,  such 
as  chips  and  shavings,  hooked  it  on  to  the  rope, 
and  let  it  slowly  down.  After  remaining  o 
few  minutes  I  drew  it  up,  tried  my  candle,  ano 
found  it  to  burn  as  bright  as  on  the  surface,  the 
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fbul  air  being  completely  eradicated,  so  that  the 
▼ell  could  be  worked  in  perfect  safety.  "Whether 
this  remedy  has  ^er  been  tried  by  any  one  else  I 
do  not  know.  If  such  remedy  would  have  the 
desired  effect  in  all  cases  when  tried,  it  certainly 
would  be  valuable  information  to  those  digging 
or  cleaning  wells. — Rural  New-Yorker. 


Far  the  New  England  Farmer. 

KOHTHLT  FABHEB  70£  JAITTTABT. 

In  readine  the  extracts  of  agriciAtural  address- 
es, on  page  51  of  this  number,  I  noticed  particu- 
larly the  following  sentence  from  Mr.  lay's  Es- 
sex County  address  : — *'  He  who  delves  and  digs 
the  earth  fiom  morning  until  nighty  has  little  time 
and  less  inclination  for  thought. ' '  This  is  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  usual  style  of  such  addresses.  The 
advantages  which  the  farmer  enjoys  for  study  and 
reflection,  and  his  opportunities  for  profiting  by 
the  changes  of  the  seasons  and  the  successive 
beauties  which  the  rolling  year  presents  for  his 
admiration  and  improvement,  are  generally  dwelt 
upon  by  agricultural  orators  in  poetic  ecstacics, 
that  are  but  poorly  realized  by  him  who  sits  down 
in  a  warm  room* to  study,  after  a  day  spent  in  the 
woods  with  the  thermomfeter  pointing  at  zero,  or 
by  him  who  attempts  to  admire  the  glories  of 
sunrise,  after  mowing  long  enough  to  be  thinking 
of  breakfast,  or  of  his  feet  and  legs  that  are  ** sop- 
ping wet  "  with  the  chill  dews  of  a  summer's 
But  if  it  is  a  fact,  which  I  think  fl>w 


provide  for  our  households,  is  a  duty  we  ow«  to 
ourselves  and  to  onr  Creator,  which  may  not  be 
neglected  with  impunity.  Let  us  then  beein  the 
year  with  the  determination,  that,  although  **  he 
who  delves  and  digs  the  earth  from  morning  until 
night,  has  little  time  and  leas  inclination  fyr 
thought,"  yet  that  little  shall  be  faithfhlly  and 
carefully  improved.  Reading  matter  is  now 
cheap,  and  that  which  is  appropriate  to  our  busi- 
ness IS  rapidly  improving  in  character  and  value. 
The  monthly  Farmer ^  with  its  forty-eight  broad 
pages,  enters  upon  the  new  vear  with  a  variety  of 
contents  that  must  stit  up  thought  in  the  mind  of 
every  careful  reader.  We  offer  a  few  of  our  own 
thoughts  on  some  of  its  articles. 

''The  Concord  Grape.*'— The  remarks  of  Mr. 
Wilcox  express  a  feeling  that  I  find  prevails  to  a 
great  extent  among  farmers  in  the  country,  and 
am  therefore jzlad  to  see  them  treated  so  lespeei- 
fully  in  the  Farmer,  both  by  the  editor  and  by 
the  proprietor  of  the  grape.  Whether  the  re- 
marks of  Mr.  W.  are  just,  or  illiberal,  in  this 
case,  is  of  little  importance  in  comparison  with 
the  influence  of  the  impression,  that  '*  the  Press 
which  tolerates  such  speculations,  does  no  good 
service  to  the  community."  For  my  own  part,  I 
see  no  objection  to  a  man's  selling  grape  vines  for 
five  dollars  a-piece  so  long  as  there  are  plenty  of 
buyers  at  that  price.  After  the  fever  is  over,  and 
the  five-dollar  purchasers  are  all  supplied,  the 
price  will  probably  come  dovni ;  and  then,  if  the 
good  qualities  of  this  grape  don't  come  down  too, 


morning.    i5ut  if  it  is  a ,  -s        *  «    * 

who  have  tried  it  with  their  own  hands  will  deny ,  j  "iend  Wilcox  and  I  may  perhaps  have  a  vine  of 
that  farming  affords  "  little  time  and  loss  inclina-  our  own  to  sit  under.  But  in  the  mean  time,  it 
tion  for  thought  "  and  intellectual  cultivation |iiiay  turn  out  a  **  multicaulis,"  or  a  '*  rohan,"or 
generally,  what  is  the  natural  inference?  Be-jit  may  prove  a  "  Baldwin,"  or  a  "Bartlett,"— 
cause  we  have  but  a  single  opportunity,  shall  tliat]  the  five-dollar  men  will  decide  this  at  their  ex- 
be  buried  in  the  earth?    Because  we  have  little^ V^t^^,  l>ut  for  our  benefit.      Why  should  we 


time  for  thought,  shall  we  give  up  thinking  en- 
tirely and  rely  on  our  priest,  our  doctor,  and  our 
lawyer  to  do  it  all  for  us?  By  no  means.  The 
very  fiict  that  we  have  small  means  implies  the 
need  of  great  efforts.  When  we  are  most  alarmed 
by  apprehensions  of  a  scarcity  of  hay  in  the  fall, 
spring  oflen  finds  us  with  enough  and  to  spare. 
We  saw  that  we  had  but  little,  and  looking  the 
tatct  boldly  in  the  face,  by  our  care  and  economy, 
that  little  became  an  abundance !  To  know  our 
disease,  then,  is  half  its  cure.  And  if  hard  labor 
does  tend  to  make  us  mere  ''  toil-worn  machines 
at  last,"  the  sooner  we  realize  the  danger,  the 
more  immediately  shall  we  seek  to  improve  the 
little  time  and  inclination  for  thought  tnat  we  do 
ciyoy.  But  how  improve?  There  might  be 
mucn  said  on  this  question,  but  I  will  say  but 


but  for  our  benefit. 
grumble. 

*  *  Ruminating  Animals. " — Some  popular  notions 
about  chewing  the  cud  denied. 

"  Witch  Grass.** — One  article  informs  how  to 
destroy  this  pest  by  cultivation,  but  with  little 
hoeing  ;  and  another  article  recommends  summer- 
fallowing. 

Articles  on  "  Sheep  and  Wool,"  on  "  Canker 
Worms,"  on  "A  fwo-Acre  Farm,"  «*  Gale's 
Straw  Cutter,"  **  A  Journey"  to  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  &c.,  "  London  Vegetable  Markets," 
"  Agriculture  in  North  Carolina,"  **  Chan^  of 
Food,"  *'  Prepare  for  Winter,"  are  but  specimens 
of  those  on  which  we  have  no  comments  to  ofier. 

''French  Garden  Imflements,**  &c. — In  France, 
it  seems  that  farm  labor  is  poorly  paid,  yet  such 
are  the  habits  of'  the  people,  that  a  man  and  his 


little  hero.      As  a  "first  thought,  however,   we' wife,  boarded  and  lodged  by  their  employer,  kid 
would  advise  to  read  some  agricultural  periodical  i  by  $100  of  the  $180,  which  were  paid  ibr  the  la- 


bor of  both  for  a  year.  If  our  expenses  increase 
fiister  than  our  income  does,  it  wiU  take  a  long 
time  to  get  rich,  and  Large  wages  do  little  good. 

"Talk  about  Guano.** — And  a  very  interesting 
chat  it  is.  The  remark  which  was  ascribed  to  the 
editor,  but  which'  it  appears  he  never  made,  that 
guano  in  Massachusetts  had  done  more  hurt  than 
good,  is  one  which  I  really  believe  would  express 
the  result,  so  far  as  I  have  personally  obeervra  its 
than  the  ravines  of  insanity,  or  the  struggles  of  j effects,  in  my  own  neighborhood.  If  merely  a 
death  itaelf.  If  he  who  puts  an  end  to  Ins  phys-  few  preliminary  experiments,  which  leave  the 
leal  existence  is  guilty  of  murder,  can  the  mental  |  editor  of  the  Farmer  with  "  no  means  of  judg- 
suicide  be  regarded  as  innocent?  A  habit  of . ing  "  whether  the  losses  or  the  benefits  are  the 
reading  and  thinking,  as  well  as  the  obligation  to 'greater,  cost  our  country  ten  millions  of  dollars. 


regularly.  I,say  periodical,  because  books  do  not 
seem  to  meet  the  case.  A  book  may  be  laid  aside 
and  forgotten ;  but  a  periodical  that  comes  to  us 
monthly  or  weekly,  makes  a  fresh  claim  upon  our 
attention,  just  so  often  at  least.  No  farmer  has 
a  right  to  do  less  than  this  for  his  mind,  if  he 
would  not  become  a  drudge,  a  toil-worn  machine, 
and  finally  in  old  age,  a  dotard,  whose  intellectual 
imbecility  and  weakness  shall  be  more  pitiable 
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where  will  fiurmera  get  the  money  to  paj  for  the 
amount  that  will  be  required  when  the  vote  of 
Bockingham  County  shall  decide  that  guano  may 
!*  be  u^  to  advantage  by  our  farmeiB  in  New 
£[^land.'' 

*^Hino  long  it  takes  to  gU  Apples,*^ — Just  two 
Tears,  aooorcUng  to  this  article ;  which,  to  me, 
Las  something  of  the  ring  of  '*  Book-farming.'' 
Five  years  ago,  next  spring,  I  set  out  Bomethmg 
oyer  one  hundred  apple  trees.  I  did  not  suppose 
my  trees  or  my  soil  were  good-for-nothing,  and  I 
have  tried  to  give  the  trees  a  chanoe  to  grow,  but 
I  have  seen  only  a  few  apples  as  yet, — ^probably 
BOt  over  forty  or  fifty  in  all.  Part  of  my  trees 
were  large ;  a  part  small.  The  smallest  have 
done  the  beet ;  indeed  the  largest  tree  in  the  or- 
chard now,  was  one  of  the  smallest  when  planted. 

"A  Home  in  the  Country.^* — ^How  to  buy  a 
iuon  worth  four  or  five  thousand  dollars,  and  to 
aeowre  to  your  family  the  income  of  five  thousand 
dolkrs  beside,  with  a  capital  of  only  $2,200, 
(two  thousand  two  hundred  dollars!)  If  the 
writer  of  this  article  had  been  President  of  tiie 
United  States  Bank,  I  think  he  would  not  have 
oared  a  snap  for  the  removal  of  the  deposits. 

**  On  Beautifying  the  Farm,^* — ^An  exhortation 
bv  the  editor,  to  plant  trees  so  as  to  produce  some- 
thing of  the  tasteful  and  beautiful  around  our 
homes ;  in  eonnection  with  which  we  might  al- 
lude to  the  *'  enthusiasm"  which  the  little  groves 
and  shade  trees  about  Philadelphia  inspirS  our 
usually  calm  and  practical  friend.  Dr.  Brown,  of 
Wilmington.  He  thinks  many  farms  in  Massa- 
chusetts would  realize  in  a  few  years  from  the  in- 
creased value  of  their  farms,  at  least  ten  dollars 
a  day  by  planting  trees  now. 

^^Cffdeof  Good  and  Bad  Crop*.''— The  design 
of  this  article  is  to  show  that  there  has  been  for 
many  years  a  pretty  re^lar  succession  of  periods 
of  four  or  five  y^hrs  of  alternate  good  and  bad 
crops,  and  that  wo  have  at  this  time  just  entered 
upon  asarios  of  poor  crops.    Rather  diseouraging. 

*^ Home-made  Fumitvre,^^ — Such  articles  are  too 
floaroe  in  agricultural  papers.  The  very  word, 
"home-made,*'  has  become  antiquated.  Not  only 
is  our  clothing  ready-made,  but  every  implement, 
from  the  mowine  itiaohine  to  the  handHBied,  must 
paas  through  the  hands  of  meohanica.  This  is 
well  enough,  if  we  can  afford  it.  But  there  is  an 
old  adage  that  says,  <<  the  gods  help  those  who 
help  themselves.'' 

Barns, — ^We  have  descriptions  of  a  twenty- 
thoosand-dollar  bam,  in  Great  Barrington, 
Mass.,  and  of  a  Concord  barn,  125  feet  by  54. 

"A  G^od  Move,^^  is  what  the  Country  Gentle- 
man calls  a  proposition  recently  made  in  Con- 
gress fcft  the  establishment  of  a  National  Agricul- 
tmnil  SohooL  But  if  Unde  Sam  should  make  as 
l»d  work  in  teaching  the  soienoe  of  agrioulture, 
as  he  did  in  estimating  the  value  of  *'home  manu- 
factures" up  in  New  Hampshire,  as  appears  b^ 
Mr.  French's  article  on  ** Other  People^s  Busi- 
ness," he  had  much  better  leave  that  business 
with  the  schoolmasters  that  are  already  abroad. 

'* Pruning  Apple  Trees.'' — ^As  I  am  unsettled 
in  opinion  on  this  subject,  I  read  everything  re- 
lating to  it,  with  interest.  Forest  trees  get  uong 
comfortably  without  trimming,  and  so  do  shade 
trees  generally.  But,  says  Mr.  Brown,  "apple 
trees  g[row  with  a  superabundance  of  limbs  that 
provision  may  be  mMe  for  casualties^  and  an  op- 


of  tng 


portunity  afforded  the  cultivator  to  train  accord- 
ing to  lUs  particular  ^Haste.''  Now  that  is  very 
kind  in  Nature,  certainly  ;  but  it  would  save  me 
much  doubt  and  hesitation  if  she  had  labelled 
these  "superabundant  limbs"  respectively,  as  the 
oaae  mkht  be,  "jackknife,"  "handsaw,"  "axe,'' 
&o.  If  Mr.  Brown  is  disposed  to  be  offended  by 
these  remarks  he  must  give  the  editor  half  the 
blame,  for  attaching  that  article  on  page  38  to  his 
recommendations  on  "Beautifying  the  Farm." 

"jFW/P/di«n^."— On  this  subject  we  haive 
three  or  four  articles. 

Bhtstrations. — Gale's  Straw  Cutter,  the  'Hurl- 
but  Apple,  Bracketed  Cottage,  and  improved 
Short  Horn  Bull. 

Among  the  many  articles  which  I  have  passed 
over,  I  must  at  least  name  "Turnips  and  Salt 
Hay,"  "Agricultural  Implements,"  "Organic  and 
Inoi^ianio  Matter,"  "Grain  Crops,"  "Brief  Prac* 
tical  Hmts,"  "Winter  Care  of  Cattle,"  &o.  &o. 

Winchester,  Jan,,  1855.  A  Rsadkb. 


A  FsAT  IN  Ohucistrt. — ^During  the  recent  le<^ 
ture  delivered  by  Professor  B.  billiman.  Jr.,  in 
New  York,  he  solidified  carbonic  gas.  ^  This  waa 
effected  by  bringing  sulphuric  acid  in  contact 
with  carbonate  of  K>da,  in  a  strong  iron  vessel, 


experiment 

given  up  entirely  in  France,  in  consequence  of 
the  bursting  of  several  iron  yessels,  by  which 
several  persons  had  been  killed.  But  he  stated 
that  tiie  iron  vessel  used  on  this  occasion,  had 
never  been  known  to  burst,  and  the  experiment 
was  considered  not  at  all  dangerous.  As  the  li- 
Quid  (it  being  in  a  liquid  state  in  the  vessel)  was 
drawn  off,  a  larger  portion  instantly  eva^rated, 
and  by  the  evanoiation  reduced  the  remamder  to 
the  freezing  point.  In  this  wa^^,  several  pounds 
of  BoKd  carbonic  acid  were  obtained.  It  had  the 
appearance  of  the  whitest  snow,  and  was  so  cold 
that  by  holding  it  only  three  seconds  the  hand 
would  be  frozen.  He  placed  a  portion  of  it 
around  a  long  vessel  containing  mercury,  and 
froze  the  mercury  solid !  The  mercury  was  then 
taken  out  and  hammered  like  lead. — Albany 
Register.       

The  Wat  to  Build  up  a  State. — Governor 
Grimes,  of  Iowa,  in  his  inaugural  address,  thus 
describes  the  vrants  of  the  thriving  State  over 
which  he  presides  : — 

"  She  wants  educated  farmers  and  .meohanlos, 
engineers,  architects,  metallurgists  and  geologists. 
She  needs  men  engaged  in  the  practical  duties  of 
life,  who  have  conquered  their  professions,  and 
who  are  able  to  impart  their  knowledge  to  others. 
She  wants  farmers  who  shall  be  familiar  with  the 
principles  of  chemistrjr  as  applied  to  agriculture ; 
architects  and  mechanics  who  will  adorn  her  with 
edifices  worthy  of  so  fair  a  land  ;  and  engineers 
and  geologists  who  will  develop  her  resources, 
and  tnus  augment  the  wealth  and  happiness  of 
her  citizens.  This  want  can  only  be  supplied  by 
the  establishment  of  a  school  of  applied  scienees. 
I  have  no  hesitation,  therefore,  in  recommeikding 
that  a  University  fund  be  appropriated  to  estab- 
lish a  practical  scientific  or  polytechnic  school." 
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WIRE  FEKCES,  MADE  BT  MACEDTERT. 


It  might  not  ocour  to  a  caaual  observer,  that 
the  fences  of  the  United  States  cost  more  than 
twenty  times  the  amount  of  all  oar  specie  ;  never- 
theless, such  is  the  fact.  There  is  no  country  on 
the  dial  of  the  globe,  so  vrell  furnished  with  wood 
and  stone— the  common  materials  for  fencing — as 
many  portions  of  this  ;  yet  so  great  is  the  cost  of 
fencing  hero,  that  it  has  become  a  burden,  *'  gre- 
vious  to  be  borne,"  on  our*  national  industry. 
Many  of  our  States  have  little  or  no  rock,  from 
which  to  make  stone  walls  ;  those  formerly  occu- 
pied by  prairies  have  little  wood  from  which  to 
make  rail  fences ;  and  our  soil,  climate  and  phys- 
ical geography  are  such,  that  hedges  or  live  fences 
are  altogether  impracticable.  Solon  Robinson, 
Esq.,  the  able  agricultural  editor  of  the  New 
York  Tribune^  says,  that  in  all  his  travels,  he  has 
never  seen  but  one  good  live  fence  in  the  United 
States  ;  and  that,  he  observes,  was  *<  protected  on 
one  side  by  a  board  fence,  and  on  the  other  by  a 
rail  fence." 

Indeed,  the  agricultural  mind  of  the  country 
has  long  been  conscious  that  a  total  revolution 


must,  sooner  or  later,  supervene  in  our  modes  of 
fencing.  Iron  fencing  has  been  suggested,  and, 
doubtless,  would  have  come  into  general  use,  bat 
for  the  want  of  a  method  of  making  it  by  ma- 
chinery. This  great  want  has  at  length  been 
supplied.  John  Nssuith,  Esq.,  a.  prominent  man 
in  the  manafac taring  interest  in  Lowell,  has  in- 
vented and  patented  a  machine  for  the  manu&o- 
ture  of  wire  netting^  for  fencing,  trellis-work  and 
other  uses,  considerable  quantities  of  which  have 
been  made  and  sold  by  the  Lowell  Wire  Fence 
Company. 

This  fence  consists  of  a  strong  and  beautiful 
netting,  woven  by  the  machine,  varnished  with 
asphaltum  blacking,  coated  with  cold  tar,  paint- 
ed, or  galvanized,  rolled  up  in  portable  rolls,  from 
thirty  to  sixty  rods  in  length,  and  sold  to  consum- 
ers at  from  sixty  cents  to  $1.50  per  rod — the  price 
varying  according  to  the  height  of  the  fence,  the 
size  of  the  mesh,  (or  squares,)  and  the  number  of 
the  wire.  It  can  be  readily  set  up  by  any  ordi- 
nary farmer,  and  no  rails  are  necessary,  but  the 
netting  is  fastened  by  wire  or  staples,  to  posts  of 


Fig.  1. 


wood,  iron  or  stone,  placed  from  eight  to  fifbeen 
feet  apart,  and  the  edge  of  the  netting  is  to  be 
kept  on  a  level  from  one  terminus  to  another. 
When  properly  set,  it  is  strong  enough  to  **hold" 
an  ox,  and  too  close  to  be  penetrated  by  a  chicken. 
If  varnished,  painted  or  tarred  once  in  five  or  six 
years,  it  \a  calculated  to  last  a  century  or  more. 
It  oflfers  so  little  resistence  to  wind  and  tide,  that 
no  gale  can  blow  it  down,  or  flood  wash  it  away. 
If  fastened  to  posts,  set  upon  feet  instead  of  being 
set  in  the  ground,  this  fence  may  be  laid  flat  on 
the  land,  or  entirely  removed  on  the  approach  of 
the  flood-«eason  in  districts  subject  to  floods,  and 
set  up  again  as  good  as  ever,  when  the  flood  has 
subsided.    It  excludes  none  of  the  rays  of  the 


sun  ;  it  harbors  no  weeds,  or  vermin  ;  it  covers 
none  of  the  soil,  like  hedges  and  wallsi  and  the 
peculiar  mode  of  its  texture  enables  it  to  undergo 
without  the  slightest  injury,  that  alternate  ex- 
pansion and  contraction  to  which  all  metallic 
substances  are  subjected  by  the  changes  of  temper- 
ature incident  to  the  atmosphere.  All  who  have 
examined  or  tried  it,  attest  that  it  possesses  in  the 
highest  degree,  those  seven  cardinal  qualities  in  a 
perfect  fence  or  trellis-work — strength,  closeness, 
beauty,  lightness,  portability,  cheapness  and  du- 
rability. 

Many  kinds  of  this  netting  are  made,  adapted 
to  all  uses,  from  cattle-fencing  to  window-netting 
All  siaes  of  wire  are  used,  fhim  No.  10  vo  i>     c. 
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Fia.  2. 


and  any  kind  can  be  made,  suited  to  fencing  for 
oatde,  sheep,  swine,  poaltry,  gardens,  cemeteries, 
parks,  roadsj^raiboads,  trelli»- work,  etc.  We  are 
happy  to  insert  some  cuts  presenting  a  more  Tivid 
impression  of  the  practicability  of  this  fencmg, 
than  any  words  could  convey. 

Fi^,  1 .  The  fencing  represented  is  four  feet  high ; 
the  mesh  or  squares  six  inches ;  the  straight  or 


FiQ.  8. 
lateral  wires  of  No;  10  wire ;  the  body  of  the  fence 
of  No.  12  wire ;   and  sold  at  from  75  cents  to 
$1,50  per  rod. 

Fiff.  2.  This  fencing  is  of  the  same  height  as  the 
former,  with  wire  and  mesh  of  the  same  size,  but 
without  the  lateral  wires  running  through  the 
body  of  the  fence.    Price  60  to  95  cents  per  rod 
BoUi  these  make  first-rate  &rm  fences. 

Fi^,  3  represents  another  kind  of  this  fencing, 
from  sixteen  inches  to  four  feet  high,  with  mesh 
of  three  inches.  The  body  of  this  fencing  is  of 
No.  15  wire;  the  price  from  75  cents  to  $1,50 
per  rod.  This  fence,  in  its  several  varieties,  makes 
an  admirable  sheep,  poultry  and  garden  fence ; 
that  four  feet  high  serves  for  heneries.  Among 
those  who  have  tried  this  mode  of  fence,  is  Richard 
8.  Fay,  Esq.,  the  popular  agricultural  lecturer, 
who  writea  of  it  as  follows  : — 

"  Boston,  Jan.  5,  1855. 
Obablh  Cowlct,  Esq.,  Agent  of  the  Lowell  Win  Fence  Go, 
"  Sir  : — Your  favor  of  Jan.  2d  is  duly  received. 
I  have  used  the  Lowell  Wire  Fence  during  the 
past  summer,  for  folding  sheep  at  night  on  land 
that  I  wi8h(>d  to  manure,  shifting  once  or  more 
efverj  week,  and  have  found  it  answer  the  pur- 
pose perfectly.  I  have  also  enclosed  an  acre  or 
two  of  ground  with  it  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 


a  few  sheep  separate  from  the  flock.  If  properly 
set,  it  would  hold  any  thine,  and  for  smaller  ani- 
mals, particularly  sheep,  it  is  impossible  that  they 
should  break  it  down  or  escape  from  it.  I  have 
had  some  iron  rods  made  with  a  double  foot, 
which  I  drive  into  the  ground  and  attach  the 
fence  to  it  either  by  copper  wire  or  stout  twine. 
A  man  and  a  boy  will  inclose  a  quarter  of  an  acre 
in  less  than  an  hour,  having  these  posts,  which 
should  be  set  not  more  than  a  rod  apart. 

When  I  change  the  fence  to  a  new  spot,  I  un- 
fasten it  firom  the  posts — throw  it  do^vn — ^begin  at 
one  end,  and  roll  it  up  as  vou  would  a  carpet. 
And  so  in  re-settine,  reverse  the  process,  rolling  it 
out  where  it  is  to  be  set ;  drive  down  the  posts, 
and  then  raise  it  and  attach  it  to  them.  My 
fence  cost  $1,50  per  rod,  and  it  is  a  cheap  mode 
of  handling  or  inclosing  at  that  price.  1  under- 
stand now  that  it  is  made  much  cheaper. 

I  am  very  truly  yours,    Richard  S.  Fay." 


Fi^,  4  represents  the  door  of  a  house,  arched 
with  some  of  this  netting  as  a  trellis-work. — 
Nofthing  more  elegit  could  poesiblj  be  devised 
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than  this,  which  is  at  once  cheap,  light,  durable 
and  tasteful  in  the  highest  degree.  There  is  a 
still  smaller  kind  of  this  netting,  of  ooe^nch 
mesh,  used  fbr  windovr-netting,  etc.  etc. 

On  the  whole,  we  admire  this  novel  fimoe ;  and 
when  we  consider  the  unrea8<niable  cost  of  our 
present  modes  of  fencing — the  growing  scarcity 
of  wood — ^the  want  of  stone  in  many  States,  and 
the  acknowledged  impracticability  of  quiok-aei 
fences,  we  are  forced  to  the  belief  that  this  will 
ultimately  become  the  general  mode  of  fencing. 
We  trust  that  the  gentleman,  to  whose  gemus  we 
owe  this  valuable  invention,  will  realiie  hand- 
somely from  its  success. 


and,  if  not  removed,  will  soon  kill  it.  I  have 
tried  many  experiments,  and  the  best  remedy  I 
have  found,  is  to  lay  bare  the  roots  of  the  tree 
early  tn  the  sprin|r,  and,  with  a  pointed  instru- 
ment, (an  dd  table-fork  with  but  one  prong  is  a 
fl^od  one«)  to  ferret  out  the  enemy  ana  kill  him. 
Wherever  the  glue  eanides  you  wiU  find  a  nest  of 
worms ;  kill  them  and  scmpe  the  roots  with  a 
knife,  and  apply  a  kettle  of  boiling  water.  The 
roots  can  be  laid  bare  until  after  blooming,  as 
that  will  Tetard  the  sap  and  Uoom  until  the  set- 
tled weather  of  spring ;  a  pint  of  salt  and  a  pint 
of  lime  should  taen  oe  applied  to  the  roots,  and 
the  dkt  returned.  It  is  an  effectual  remedy, 
which,  I  hope,  your  correspondent  will  test. — 
Phil.  DoUarriew9paper. 


PEACH-OROWIHO. 


Having  noticed  some  inquiries  in  the  News- 
paper concerning  the  growing  of  peach  trees,  and 
the  manner  of  protecting  them  from  the  wonn  or 
grub,  and  having  had  some  experience  in  the 
rearing  of  trees,  and  much  success  in  their  culti- 
vation, I  take  the  liberty  of  writing  a  few  hints, 
which  I  hope  your  correspondent  wul  test. 

To  insure  the  regular  germinating  of  the  seed, 
they  must  be  placed  in  a  tub  or  hole  in  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  exposed  to  the  action  of  the 
frost,  or  freezing  and  thawing,  which  breaks  the 
shell  and  eives  them  an  equal  start  in  the  sprine 
Without  this  precaution,  many  of  the  seeds  wouk 
not  germinate  at  all,  and  others  get  the  start  and 
overrun  and  shade  the  rest,  rendering  the  nursery 
uneven  and  irregular. 

If  your  correspondent  wishes  to  grow  trees  fbr 
market,  he  must  select  a  rich,  gravelly  loam, 
plowing  deep  and  in  good  order ;  the  drills  three 
feet  a^t,  and  the  seed  to  be  placed  ten  inches  in 
the  drill,  to  be  done  as  early  m  the  spring  as  the 
eroundwill  permit.  When  the  sprouts  appear 
they  must  be  carefully  hoed,  and,  wnen  six  inches 
high,  a  common  com  oohivator,  with  a  steady 
horse,  can  be  passed  through,  and  thus  the  weeds 
and  grass  can  be  extermmated  wiUiout  much 
manual  labor. 

When  the  trees  attain  the  proper  size,  they  can 
be  either  grafted  or  badded  with  any  variety. 
But  the  best  plan  is  to  ffiow  from  choice  seed,  not 
grown  from  a  grafted  or  budded  tree,  as  they 
will  not  prodnee  the  same  variety  of  fruit. 

The  best  situation  for  an  orchard  is  on  hilly  or 
rolling  land — ^north  or  south  not  material ;  but  to 
insure  large  and  well-flavored  fivit,  the  land  must 
be  rich  ana  kept  in  a  high  state  of  cuhivation .  Com 
and  wheat  must  be  excluded,  but  the  first  and 
second  years  a  hoed  crop  of  potatoes  or  tobacco, 
followed  by  clover,  which  should  be  plowed  in 
while  green. 

When  the  trees  begin  to  bear  plentifully, 
nothing  should  be  allowed  to  grow  in  Sie  orchard 
but  the  trees,  carefully  worked  with  the  plow  and 
cultivator.  When  trees  are  heavy  bearers,  and 
the  fruit  attains  the  sise  of  a  shell-bark,  they 
ought  to  be  thinned  by  hand,  and  all  the  smaller 
portion  removed  to  make  room  for  the  more 
thrifty  growth. 

I  have  now  come  to  the  most  difficult  part 
of  peach-growing,  which  is  the  grub  or  worm. 
It  attacks  the  root  of  the  tree  near  the  lurlMe, 


THE  OABDEV. 
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▲  ^Brdoi,  B  gBiden,  0  give  me  a  garden. 

With  soil  of  a  mellow  dark  mould, 
Where  myiust  any  get  tanoed,  and  my  ttagea  may  harden ; 

I  ivMrid  Bol  enhange  It  tor  gold. 

This  spading,  and  hoeing,  and  raking,  and  whaeUng, 

Preparing  to  scatter  the  seed  In, 
To  my  mind  the  goodness  of  Him  is  rereaUng 

Who  planted  a  garden  in  Edenc 

The  scent  of  ftesh  moold—tis  refreshing  to  smell  of— 

The  toil  it  requires  is  reviying  *, 
The  sweat  of  the  brow,  though  'tis  nothing  to  teU  of. 

It  sweetens  the  gardener's  living. 


Our  first  fkther  found  it  an  ezquiaite  pleasure 

To  practise  the  scienoe  of  pruning, 
Or  walk  with  his  Xre  in  the  shade  at  his  Icinire, 

For  instance  while  <*taUQg  his  nooning.** 

And  whether  he  planted  ooni,  beans,  or  tomatoes, 

I  find  not  a  word  or  tradition, 
But  always  supposed  wbei^  he  dug  his  potatoes. 

He  found  them  in  healthy  coodlttoo. 

His  strawberry  plants  Binst  have  looked  quite  deUelouii 

At  least,  while  in  process  of  bearing— 
As  berries  and  cream  were  regarded  nutritious, 

Of  eream,  his  dear  Sre  was  not  sparing. 

Sie  slwayi  took  pleasure  In  setting  her  table. 

To  study  the  taste  of  her  Adam  } 
And  he  firom  his  garden,  whene'er  he  was  able, 

Found  comfort  in  picking  for  madam. 

And  often  Pre  thought  had  not  garden  employment 

Been  furnished  in  Eden  for  Adam  ; 
His  wife  had  been  homesick,  and  ail  his  enj<^rmcnt 

Been  making  beriMea  Ibr  his  madam.  . 


A  Good  Cow. — One  of  mv  neighbors  has  an 
American  Cow,  ^e  years  old,  which  has  given 
him  milk  enoueh  to  yield  li  pounds  of  butter  * 
day,  from  1st  of  June  to  1st  of  October,  bondea 
the  milk  and  cream  needed  on  the  table  for  four 
persons — which  cow  he  never  thought  of  valuing 
more  than  $50. 

The  truth  is,  some  folks  have  such  a  fkncy  for 
things/or /tffc^  and  dear  b&uffht,  that  they  will 
not  use  what  springs  up  near  home  at  any  rate. 
How  lone  will  it  l^  before  Yankees  will  be  per- 
suaded that  Yankee  stock  is  as  good  as  any  other, 
when  properly  cared  for.  I  luiow  but  little  on 
these  subjects— but  this  I  do  know,  that  it  is  easy 
to  find  Yankee  cows  good  enough  for  any  body. 
,  Chraniie  farmer* 
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HARSTIHES. 

When  the  wealthy  merchant  is  compelled  to 
boiTow  money  at  two  per  cent,  a  month  to  meet 
his  liabilities,  he  complains  of  hard  times.  When 
the  manufactarer  finds  his  expenses  to  ezeeed  his 
profits,  and  receives  no  dividends,  he  complains 
of  hard  times.  When  stocks  and  lands  are  low 
in  the  markets,  the  lawyer  and  doctor,  and  all 
those  who  have  laid  away  a  sarplos  for  a  rainy 
day,  imagine  they  know  something  of  hard 
times.  Bat  none  of  these  people,  though  they 
complain  most  bitterly,  are  the  real  sufferers,  in 
•Qch  hard  times  as  now  exist  in  our  cities.  The 
merchant  may  fail  in  his  business,  and  the  manu- 
fistcturer  may  stop  his  machinery — ^they  may  as- 
sign their  estates  for  the  benefit  of  iheix  creditors, 
and  take  the  benefit  of  the  Insolvent  act,  but 
still  they  live  in  fine  houses,  their  tables  are 
abundantly  provided,  and  their  childreii  well 
clothed  and  educated.  They  may  suffer  firwa  dis- 
appointed ambition,  but  not  from  hunger,  or 
oold,  or  nakedness.  There  is  a  class,  however, 
whose  idea  of  hard  times  is  not  limited  by  ina- 
bUity  to  pay  their  debts,  or  to  educate  tbeir  chil- 
dren, or* to  wear  fiishionable  clothing.  There 
are  hundreds,  nay  thousands,  who  have  been,  un- 
til recently,  in  comfortable  condition,  receiving 
liberal  compensation  for  their  labor,  who  rise  in 
the  morning,  not  knowing  when  or  how  they 
shall  find  food  for  the  day,  for  their  little  ones, 
— willing  to  labor,  but  unemployed — ^thousands 
who  have  been  bred  and  educated  with  the  idea, 
that  to  receive  charity  is  a  disgrace  to  an  Ameri- 
can, who  yet  see  no  way  but  through  the  alms- 
house to  avoid  actual  starvation.  Such  is  the 
condition  of  many  thousands  in  New  York,  of 
some,  even,  in  our  fivvored  city  of  Boston. 

**The  poor  ye  have  always  with  yon,"  is  a 
text,  which  they  who  have  more  than  a  bare 
competency,  should  bear  constantly  in  mind. 

How  our  duty  to  the  poor  can  best  be  per- 
formed, is  a  problem  which  has  never,  by  states- 
men and  philosophers,  been  satisfiiot<»'ily  solved. 
Public  charities,  permanently  established,  by 
means  of  which  food  and  clothing  are  systematio- 
ally  distributed,  may  undoubtedly  tend  to  render 
the  poor  improvident,  and  to  overcome  the  true 
pride  of  independence,  while  private  individual 
charity  seems  wholly  inadequate  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  humanity. 

Again,  while  we  have  enough  and  to  spare  for 
all  who  are  bom  on  our  own  soil,  we  see  some- 
times, in  a  single  day,  tens  of  thousands  landed 
St  once  in  a  single  city,  a  great  proportion  house- 
less and  friendless,  to  perish  by  starvation,  or  to 
excite  your  charity.  Of  the  right  of  foreign  gov- 
ernments thus  to  flood  our  country,  with  the 
poor,  and  often  the  criminal,  there  is  probably 
little  difference  of  opinion.    But  our  duty,  as 


men  and  as  Christians,  is  limited  to  no  country, 
and  to  no  sect.  Doubtless,  charity  should  begin 
at  home,  with  our  fiimily,  and  friends,  and  kin- 
dred, and  townsmen,  and  countrymen,  but  it 
should  end  only  wit  our  means  and  opportunity 
for  doing  good  to  our  fellow-men.  ♦'The  poor  ye 
have  always  with  yon,"  and  he  whose  heart  is  in 
the  right  place,  will  be  puzzled  with  no  nice 
questions  of  politics  or  ethics,  how  '*to  do  them 
good,"  while  he  who  loves  his  money  better  than 
his  brother  may  find  objections  to  every  mode  of 
relief  suggested.  ''I  know,"  says  a  modern  wri- 
ter, <*  how  hard  it  is  to  see  through  a  dollar, 
though  misery  stand  behind  it,  if  the  dollar  be 
your  own,  and  the  misery  belong  to  your  broth- 
er." 

In  this  blessed  land  of  plenty,  it  is  enough  for 
us  to  know  that  our  fellow-men  are  hungry  and 
naked,  to  make  our  duty  plain  to  feed  and  clothe 
them.  Let  us  make  them  comfortable  first,  and 
afterwards  preach  to  them  of  the  doctrines  of 
religion,  and  the  true  relations  of  social  life. 

To  the  former,  the  present  distress  brings  a 
lesson  that  cannot  be  too  deeply  read.  While 
misery,  naked  and  hungry,  is  scared  from  her 
midnight  haunts,  and  vralks  at  noonday  in  the 
maricet-place  of  our  cities,  maddened  almost  to ' 
rebellion  against  the  law-— while  the  mechanics 
in  some  of  our  cities  are  holding  meetings  in  pub- 
lic places,  avowing  principles,  which,  if  carried 
out,  would  lead  to  all  tlia  horrors  of  a  Parisian 
mob— there  is  no  lack  of  abundance  with  the 
farmer. 

'  Overtrading,  excess  of  importaticm,  the  failure 
of  banks  and  railroads,  have  no  terrors  for  him. 
Nature  is  his  banker,  and  her  discounts  are  not 
suspended,  when  his  distress  is  the  sorest.  His 
small  deposite  of  seed  in  her  vaults,  is  returned 
with  usury  in  abundant  harvests.  Is  it  not  a 
fact,  that  the  rural  districts  of  New  England 
are,  at  this  time,  in  a  condition  of  comfort  and 
abundance,  while  everywhere  else  are  heard  cries 
of  deep  distress?  This  is  no  accidental  circum- 
stance. It  is  a  legitimate  result  of  agricultural 
life.  Again  and  again,  we  have  urged  this  view 
upon  our  readers,  when  otir  young  men  were 
rushing  fVom  the  homes  of  their  &thers,  into  the 
cities  and  towns,  to  swell  the  already  crowded 
avenues  of  trade  and  manufactures. 

Let  us  ag^in  repeat  what  has  often  been  said 
already  in  our  columns,  that  the  life  of  the  far- 
mer who  owns  the  land  he  tills,  is  the  life  most 
favorable  to  true  independence  and  the  highest 
virtue.  Stick  to-  the  land,  and  invest  your  mon- 
ey, if  you  have  any,  in  your  fimning  business, 
remembering  that  the  coAmon  prayer,  **le^  me 
be  quickly  rich,"  is  seldom  answered,  and  if  ever, 
oftenest  to  the  •  hurt  of  him  who  utters  it. — 
Comfort  and  education  and  psaoe  may  be  univer^ 
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sal,  but  wealth  can,  from  the  nature  of  things, 
be  but  occasional.  With  all  that  reasonable  be- 
ings can  ask,  let  our  farmers  be  contented  with 
their  condition,  and  not  envj  the  rich  man  his 
gold,  for  in  the  language  of  Izaak  Walton,  which 
we  quote  from  memory,  <*  The  cares  that  be  the 
kejs  that  keep  those  riches,  hang  heavy  at  the 
rich  man^s  girdle,  and  clog  him  with  weary  days 
and  restless  nights." 

At  the  same  time,  let  us  be  ever  mindful  to 
help  one  another. 

For  the  New  England  Fanner. 

DAIBT  PBODTTCTS. 

Mr.  Editor  : — I  have  examined,  with  much  in- 
terest, the  returns  on  thb  subject  from  the  Coun- 
ties of  Worcester  and  Middlesex.  After  what  has 
been  said  of  extraordinary  "butter  products,"  I 
did  expect  to  find  some  such  drawn  out  by  the 
generous  premiums  offered  by  the  State  Society. 
The  products  from  the  towns  of  Worcester  and 
Barre  are  quite  fair  for  the  season,  (considering 
the  all-pcrvskding  drought,)  but  they  are  not  bet- 
ter than  can  be  found  on  many  farms  where  the 
pasturage  is  eood.  On  the  farm  where  the  but- 
ter is  made  wr  my  family,  the  cows  for  years 
have  yielded  an  average  product  of  one  pound  a 
day,  for  the  entire  butter-making  season,  and  in 
the  best  part  of  it,  nine  or  ten  poundsper  week, 
for  each  cow,  on  grass  feed  alone.  These  cows 
are  entirely  native.  I  do  not  see  that  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's improved  stock  has  done  any  better  than 
this.  I  smcerely  regret  that  the  ** eminent  far- 
mer"  of  Middlesex,  should  not  have  rendered  a 
full  account  of  the  product  of  his  Devons  for  the 
season.  Such  an  account  would  be  much  more 
satisfiictory,  than  "October  products"  alone.  It 
18  with  cows,  as  with  persons — to  rightly  under- 
stand their  character,  they  must  te  summered 
and  wintered.  You  cannot  begin  to  form  a  true 
idea  of  the  value  of  a  cow,  from  the  product  of 
one  week,  or  one  month, — it  must  be  for  the  sea- 
son entire,  with  ordinary  fiiir  feed.  Any  stan- 
dard of  judgment  not  based  upon  such  a  founda- 
tion is  not  to  be  relied  on.  I  remember  to  have 
seen  in  the  Michigan  Farmer  a  few  days  since,  a 
statement  of  four  cows  that  yielded  l74  lbs.  of 
butter,  and  1050  lbs.  of  cheese,  in  the  space  of 
100  days,  the  present  season.  These  were  said  to 
be  native  stocK.  According  to  my  notions,  this 
was  doing  quite  well.  A  few  years  since,  I  re- 
member the  Albany  Cultivator  gave  a  statement 
of  the  dairy  products  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  John 
Stone,  Jr.,  of  Marblehead,  for  which  he  obtained 
the  first  premium  of  the  County  Society.  This 
stock  consisted  of  four  cows,  all  deecenaed  from 
one  ill-looking,  hornless  animal,  that  was  ]^ur- 
chased  from  a  Hampshire  drove,  about  thirty 
yean  since.  They  were  pastured  on  ^ve  acres  of 
ground,  and  no  more,  with  plenty  of  pure  water 
from  the  adjoining  hills.  In  the  space  of  forty 
days  they  yielded  240  lbs.  of  butter,  of  first  quai- 
ls. These  are  products  in  the  ordinary  way. 
There  may  be  Durhams,  Jerseys,  or  Devons,  that 
will  do  more  and  better  than  this— but  when  they 
will  do  it  on  the  same  kind  of  feed,  and  with  the 
same  attention,  and  no  more,  I  think  it  will  be 
safe  to  offer  double  price  for  such  butter. 

January  8,  1855.'  Essiz. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer, 

PROFITS  OF  HENS. 

Friend  Brown  : — I  herewith  send  you  the  fol- 
lowing statement  of  my  last  year's  experience  in 
the  hen  line.  If  you  think  any  of  our  farmer 
friends  could  profit  by  my  experiments,  you  can 
publish  it.  I  Bend  it  to  you  for  the  benefit  of  that 
class  of  persons  who  say  **  hens  are  more  plague 
than  profit." 

DKBTOB. 

Jan.  1, 1864,  boaght  8  hens  and  1  cock—cost $3  M 

"  4  turkeys " 3  00 

March  8,        bought  8  bens " 2  97 

"  •    35  ducks' eggs " 89 

"  duck " 50 

Cora  and  meal  during  the  year ** 20  64 

Cost  of  fowls  and  keeping $81  20 

CREDIT. 

69  chickens  and  turkeys  sold $31  44 

llSdosen  eggs  sold  and  used 27  52 

Onhand  Dee.  81,  14  hens  and  1  cock (®.50. .  .7  50     . 

6.." &  37t..2  25 

12  ducks ®60....«00 

$74  n 

Less  cost 8120 

Net  profit  on  this  smaU  lot  of  fowls.  / $48  51 

These  are  &cts,  Mr.  Editor.  Why  cannot  our 
country  friends,  many  of  whom  have  ample  room 
and  far  better  accommodations,  make  three  or 
four  times  this  amount  every  year  1 

Yours  truly,        a.  f.  l. 

Maiden  J  Jan,,  1855. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

BASKET  WILLOW. 

Mr.  Editor  : — As  the  introduction  of  any  new 
tree,  shrub,  vine  or  plant  which  can  be  cultivated 
with  profit,  improves  the  condition  of  the  farmer, 
and  adds  wealth  to  the  country,  it  is  with  maoh 
pleasure  that  I  am  able  to  submit  to  your  readers 
the  following  facts  in  relation  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  European  Basket  Willow, 

Having,  in  the  spring  of  1853,  obtained  several 
hundreds  of  willow  cuttings,  I  planted  them  out 
about  the  20th  of  April,  on  land  which  had  been 
previously  prepared  for  a  crop  of  potatoes.  The 
character  of  the  soil  was  a  deep  sandy  loam.  Af- 
ter planting  out,  which  was  very  hastily  done, 
they  received  no  better  attention  than  is  usually 
given  to  a  crop  of  com  or  potatoes ;  they  made  a 
growth  of  from  three  to  six  feet  in  height,  and  in 
November  they  were  cut  up  and  the  stump  al- 
lowed to  remain  unprotected  through  the  wmter. 
Last  season  they  received  neither  manure  or  cul- 
tivation, but  were  allowed  to  grow  in  their  OAvn 
free,  natural,  yet  graceful  way.  On  cutting  them 
up  last  November,  I  measured  a  rod,  and  on 
weighing  found  the  product  to  bo  112  lbs.,  or 
after  the  rate  of  80  lbs.  less  than  nine  tons  to  the 
acre. 

A  very  large  portion  of  them  grew  from  six  to 
eight  feet  in  height.  Those  which  I  left  uncut 
have  proved  perfectly  hardy,  nor  have  I  a  doubt 
that  tney  are  perfectly  adapted  to  this  climate. 

There  is  now  a  machine  for  peeling  them  at 
a  trifling  expense,  and  there  is,  in  my  opinion,  no 
longer  a  doubt  that  it  will  prove  one  of  the  most 
profitable  crops  which  the  farmer  can  grow,  nor 
can  I  see  any  reason  why  it  will  not  mSke  one  of 
the  best  land  fences  of  any  material  wliich  has 
ever  been  introduced.    I  am  resolved  to  give  them 
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a  fair  trial,  and  shall  in  due  time,  with  jour  per- 
mission, report  the  result.  WiH  not  others  do 
the  same  ?  E.  Herset. 

Hinghamy  Mass.,  1855. 

Remarks. — ^This  subject  is  one  of  much  impor- 
tance, and  ought  to  receive  more  attention.  We 
have  not  the  statistics  at  hand  to  show  what  the 
amount  is,  but  the  sums  are  verj  large  which  are 
annually  sent  out  of  the  country  for  willow.  We 
.  more  than  suspect  that  the  idea  that  willow  can- 
not be  raised  with  profit  in  this  country,  has 
been  industriously  circulated  by  interested  par- 
ties. We  hope  to  hear  from  our  obliging  corres- 
pondent on  this  subject  again.  We  have  speci- 
mens of  his  growth  of  willows  now  before  us, 
Tery  smooth  and  even,  and  about  nine  feet  in 
length. 

For  the  New  England  Farmer, 

AH  AGEICVLTUBAL  GLIMPSE  OF 
WASHINGTON  CITY. 

BT     HENRY     F.     FRENCH. 

My  Dear  Brown  : — ^**  This  is  a  great  country," 
as  the  orators  all  say,  and  one  is  not  obliged  to 
go  out  of  it  to  see  sights  quite  unfamiliar  to 
many  who  read  the  Fftrmer. 

A  glance  at  so  much  of  the  agriculture  of  this 
region  as  may  be  seen  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue, 
the  great  thoroughfare  between  the  Capitol  and 
the  Presidential  mansion,  would  illustrate  a  favor- 
ite idea  of  your  own  that  <*  there  are  different 
fiishiooB  in  different  places,"  in  a  manner  that 
would  amuse  a  Massachusetts  or  New  Hampshire 
farmer.  I  have  just  taken  a  walk  through  the  city, 
and  on  my  vray  passed  through  the  market,  which 
is  more  crowded  than  usual  on  account  of  approach- 
ing Christmas,  which  is  regarded,  with  the  remain- 
ing days  of  the  month  and  New  Year's  day,  as  a 
festival  season,  not  only  by  members  of  Congress, 
but  by  the  miscellaneous  crowd,  of  all  colors, 
who  inhabit  this  great  city.  And  let  me  say,  in 
passing,  if  we  New  England  people  would  set 
apart  more  time  for  social  amusement,  instead  of 
devoting  it  all  to  working  and  sleeping,  we  should 
find  it  for  our  advantage. 

Let  me  try  my  daguerreotype  upon  a  few  ob- 
jects presented  by  the  great  avenue  on  a  market 
morning.  There  comes  a  load  of  hay,  drawn  by 
an  ox-team .  There  are  four  animals,  called  oxen  ; 
two  of  them  are  of  a  grizzly  white,  without  horns, 
and  the  others  of  dark  colors,  with  long  horns. 
They  all  look  of  different  ages,  ranging  from 
three  to  ten,  and,  from  some  principle  of  taste 
that  prevails  here  in  such  matters,  each  yoke  is 
made  up  of  a  white  and  a  dark-colored  ox,  a 
homed  and  a  hornless  one.  They  are  all  small, 
and  poor  as  skeletons.  The  yokes  are  nearly 
straight,  about  such  as  you  oould  hew  out  of  a 
four  inch  joist  with  a  broad  axe,  and  look  as  if 


they  would  answer  just  as  well  either  side  up. 
The  bows  are  small  sticks,  with  the  bark  on,  and 
one  end  of  eacK  is  nearly  a  foot  longer  than  the 
other,  with  the  slanting  cut  of  the  axe  on  each, 
showing  that  the  length  is  just  as  the  stick  was 
originally  cut.  A  rope  is  attached  to  the  horn  of 
the  near  ox  of  the  forward  yoke,  wherewith  to 
pull  them  round,  so  that  the  team  need  not  in- 
dulge their  constant  propensity  to  run  away  from 
the  driver,  when  they  ought  to  haw.  The  cart 
has  small,  narrow  wheels,  with  two  sticks  of 
round  timber  for  sills,  and  two  sets  of  hoops  on 
each  side,  bent  into  the  form  of  half  circles,  and 
the  ends  thrust  into  the  sills,  to  form  the  sides 
of  the  cart. 

The  load  consists  of  not  more  than  half  a  ton 
6f  hay,  on  the  top  of  which  sits  "  a  gentleman 
from  Africa,"  with  a  pole  about  twelve  or  fifteen 
feet  long,  with  the  bark  on,  and  a  line  of  no  par- 
ticular length  on  the  end  of  it  for  a  lash.  This 
is  the  driver,  and  he  whips  the  oxen  most  of  the 
time,  while  two  other  darkies,  a  small  and  a  big 
one,  seem  to  act  as  an  advance  guard,  sometimes 
riding  on  the  load,  but,  in  case  of  emergency, 
running  to  the  off  side,  to  scare  the  team  round, 
when  a  pull  on  the  rope  is  not  sufficient.  Riding 
at  a  short  distance  behind,  on  horseback,  is  a 
white  man,  who  probably  owns  the  entire  set  of 
quadrupeds  and  bipeds  above  described,  and  who 
finds  it  necessary  to  be  near  enough  to  take  the 
pay  for  the  hay  when  sold.  The  hay  is  worth 
"  a  dollar  and  a  /evy"  a  hundred,  or  twenty-two 
and  a  half  dollars  a  ton.  And  so  this  tasteful 
procession  moves  up  the  spacious  street,  amid 
gilded  coaches  with  splendid  horses,  and  servants 
in  livery,  while  the  paved  walks  on  either  side  are 
crowded  with  **  fiiir  women  and  brave  men,"  in 
rich  attire  of  laces  and  furs  and  velvets,  in- 
terspersed with  negroes  and  occasional  pigs,  to 
correspond  with  the  variety. of  the  carriage  ways. 

There  is  a  load  of  wood,  of  about  half  a  cord, 
on  a  wagon  drawn  by  two  mules  and  two  horses — 
not  a  pair  of  mules  and  a  pair  of  horses,  but  a 
mule  and  a  horse  in  each  span.  The  pole  of  the 
wagon  is  very  long  and  nearly  touohes  the  pave- 
ment, while  the  forward  animals  are  so  far  off  of 
the  hinder  ones,  that  they  hardly  appear  to  be- 
long to  the  same  establishment.  Upon  the  near 
wheel  beast,  on  an  old  saddle,  rides  the  driver, 
with  a  short  cart  whip.  He  is  a  negro  or  mu- 
latto, and  keeps  up  a  continual  discourse  with 
his  catOe,  which  they  understand  better  than  I. 

The  collars,  like  most  of  those  used  for  mere 
labor,  are  of  braided  straw,  and  the  hames  of 
wood.  The  reins  of  most  of  the  horses  about  the 
market  are  of  hempen  cord.  Lideed,  the  whole 
fitting  out  of  a  negro  servant  for  market— man, 
beast,  cart  and  harness,  is  of  the  poorest  that 
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will  hold  together.  Nothing  that  I  ever  saw  in 
New  Hampshire,  ezcepi  the  Gipsey  bosket-makers, 
deserves  to  be  exhibited  in  the  same  museum,  or 
anywhere  else,  on  the  same  day.  But  this  is 
only  a  partial  view.  Look  again,  and  you  may 
see  as  splendid  a  team  of  draft  horses  as  Boston 
affords,  with  a  huge  block  of  marble  on  a  low 
car.  The  animals  are  fat  and  well  groomed, 
large,  and  fitted  with  fine  harnesses,  and  every 
thing  indicates  thrift  and  energy.  That  is  a  team 
owned  by  a  contractor  upon  the  public  works,  or 
perhaps  one  of  Uncle  Sam's  own  teams,  which, 
like  everybody  else  fed  at  the  public  crib,  are  in 
good  condition. 

Roaming  about  the  broad  streets,  shivering  in 
the  cold  and  mist,  are  numerous  poor,  pitiful 
objects,  in  the  shape  somewhat  of  cows.  They 
are  not  so  poor,  now,  as  they  will  be  next  spring ; 
but  to  us,  who  live  where  cattle  are  not  suffered 
to  go  at  large,  and  where  the  idea  prevails  that 
milk  cannot  be  manufactured  even  by  a  cow  out 
of  a  north-east  wind  alone,  to  us  they  present  a 
hopeless  picture.  Most  of  them  have  no  horns, 
and  this  fact  seems  to  render  them  still  more  ob- 
jects of  compassion.  The  cattle  here  are  a  mix- 
ture of  the  short-horn  Durham,  and  the  Buffalo 
or  hornless  breed.  They  are  of  fiiir  size,  and  if 
well  fed,  would  doubtless  prove  good  milkers. 
There  are  no  enclosed  pastures  about  this  city, 
but  the  cows,  in  summer,  run  upon  the  extensive 
commons,  and  in  winter  are  about  half  fed  at 
home,  and  then  turned  loose  to  find  what  they 
can  in  the  streets.  Various  plans  are  devised  to 
induce  them  to  return  home  at  night.  Starva- 
tion compels  them  to  it  in  winter,  and  in  summer 
the  calf  is  kept,  a  great  part  of  the  season,  as  ad- 
ditional security.  As  a  consequence  of  this  mode 
of  taking  care  of  the  cows,  milk  is  sold  for  eight 
or  ten  cents  a  quart,  wine  measure,  and  butter 
for  from  thirty-one  to  forty  cents  a  pound. 

As  to  swine,  they  are  in  the  streets,  upon  the 
sidewalks,  and  everywhere  else.  What  the  Irish- 
man said  of  Cincinnati  might  be  said  with  equal 
truth  of  Washington,  that  every  third  man  one 
meets  is  a  hog ! 

But  enough'  for  this  time.  After  I  have  taken 
another  walk  through  the  market,  I  shall,  per- 
haps, give  your  readers  a  pen  and  ink  sketch  of 
such  features  of  it  as  are  not  familiar  to  the  eyes 
of  Northern  farmers. 

Truly  yours,  h.  f.  f. 

Waskinffton,  D.  C,  Dec.  27,  1855. 


Swamp  Muck. — ^There  are  some  localities  where 
muck  of  good  quality  is  found  that  cannot  be 
reached  bv  wheeling.  It  can  be  done  by  sledding, 
and  now  is  the  time  to  get  it  out.  Sledded  out 
in  this  and  the  next  month,  and  strewed  around 
the  stable  yard  or  thrown  into  the  pignstye,  it  will 


be  a  most  valuable  compost  by  the  time  manure 
is  wanted,  in  the  spring.  It  will  be  valuable  as 
a  manure,  if  only  hauled  out  and  spread  in  shal- 
low piles  to  be  operated  upon  by  the  frosts  of 
winter.  It  is  better  to  place  it  in  the  yard  or 
stye.  It  is  altogether  preferable,  however,  to  let 
muck  hauled  out  so  late,  remain  over  the  follow- 
ing season,  being  occasionally  hoed  or  shovelled 
over  in  the  yara.  It  thus  becomes  thoroughly 
worked  over  and  saturated  and  mixed  with  the 
droppings  of  the  yard.  However,  it  matters  not 
so  much  whei^  you  put  it,  or  how  long  you  keep 
it,  as  that  you  ^el  the  muck  out. — Granite  Fanner, 


SENSITIVENESS  OF  BIRDS. 

A  Buffiilo  paper  relates  the  following  anec- 
dote : — 

<'A  friend  of  ours  has  had  for  a  long  time  a 
very  superior  canarv  bird,  which  has  heon  cele- 
brated for  its  excellence  as  a  songster,  and  for 
which  he  has  been  offered  large  sums  of  money. 
About  three  weeks  ago  our  friend  being  awaken- 
ed from  a  **nap"  by  its  voice,  rose  and  hastily 
exclaimed,  **D— n  that  bird."  The  bird,  then 
at  the  height  of  its  song,  suddenly  ceased  its  note, 
and,  from  that  time  to  the  present,  has  never 
warbled  or  even  chirped,  but  nas  maintained  an 
unbroken  silence.  What  philosophy  of  inetinot 
or  of  mutual  affection  between  man  and  lus  pets 
account  for  this?" 

We  have  heard  instances  of  a  similar  charac- 
ter, and  therefore  are  inclined  to  place  fnll  faith 
in  the  above,  extraordinary  as  it  seems.  A  gen- 
tleman devoted  to  the  study  of  natural  histoiy, 
and  whose  practical  acquaintance  with  birds  is 
very  great,  once  told  us  the  following  of  a  pet 
of  his.  He  said  he  was  given  one  time  to  the 
folly  of  flying  into  a  furious  fit  of  pa88ion  upon 
any  small  provocation,  and  that  the  effect  of  this 
manifestation  of  bad  temper  upon  the  bird  was 
very  singular,  seeming  to  produce  In  it  a  some- 
what similar  disposition.  Whether  his  anger 
were  manifested  toward  the  bird,  or  toward  some 
one  else  in  the  room,  no  sooner  would  his  eyes 
begin  to  kindle,  than  his  bird  would  made  a  sud- 
den dart  at  them.  Upon  several  occasions  he 
came  very  near  losing  the  sieht  of  one  of  his  eyes, 
in  consequence.  And  he  became  therefore  ex- 
ceedingly cautious  how  he  gave  way  to  fits  of  an- 
ger in  the  preseuQC  of  his  httlo  pet.  To  this  cir- 
cumstance, he  attributed,  we  know  not  how  tru- 
ly, a  very  great  improvement  in  his  power  of  self- 
government. 

The  same  gentleman  also  informed  us,  that  his 
wife  had  chosen  one  among  his  birds  as  an  espe- 
cial favorite ;  and  had  cherished  it  so  much  that 
the  little  creature  seemed  to  be  positively  unhap|iy 
when  she  was  not  present.  It  was  thousht  beet 
therefore  to  try  to  wean  the  bird  a  little  from 
her,  and  she  was  desired  to  take  no  notice  of  it  for 
a  time.  His  wife  did  as  requested,  and  the  next 
morning,  when  she  entered  the  room  where  the 
birds  were,  repulsed  the  little  creature  as  it  flew 
towards  her  ;  and  when  it  flew  back  again  to  its 
perch,  began  to  fondle  another.  A  few  minutes 
elapsed,  and  hearing  a  slight  noise,  she  turned 
again  towards  her  former  pet — the  discarded  fii- 
vorite  had  ftllen  to  the  floor,  dead. 

Other  anecdotes  of  a  similar  character  have 
been  related  to  us,  going  to  prove  the  extreme 
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maMvenoBB  of  these  lifcde  beings.  In  some  cas- 
es manifesting  their  sense  of  neglect  on  the  part 
of  their  owners  by  grief,  as  in  the  above  instance, 
and  at  other  times  by  exhibitions  of  anger,  and 
even  of  revenge. 

While  we  are  npon  the  subject,  we  may  state 
that  the  naturalist  to  whom  we  have  referred, 
Btron^Iy  condemned  the  practice  of  keeping  sin- 

fie  birds,  both  as  cruel,  and  as  injurious  to  their 
ealth.  He  gave  it  as  his  opinien,  drawn  from 
much  observation,  that  there  was  no  cruelty  in 
confining  certain  species  of  birds  in  cages,  if  the 
cages  were  reasonably  spacious,  and  Siey  were 
not  deprived  of  those  social  pleasures  which  con- 
stitute so  large  a  proportion  of  the  enjoyment 
which  the  Creator  designed  for  them.  The  spe- 
dea  from  which  pet-birt£  are  generally  taken,  he 
considers  naturally  fitted  to  enjov  companionship 
with  man ;  and  lise  the  dog  and  the  horse,  hap- 
pier in  a  restricted  sphere  with  him*,  than  in  a 
state  of  absolute  freedom  without  him.  But  to 
separate  the  male  and  female  bird,  he  considers, 
as  we  have  said,  both  injurious  to  the  health  and 
happiness  of  these  floating  remnants  of  the  van- 
ished Eden. — Saturday  iSening  Post. 


TELESCOPE  GLASSES. 

The  manufacture  of  telescope  glasses  is  one  of 
the  meet  intricate  and  nice  undertakings  in  meoh- 
Vkism.  The  risk  of  securing  good  gjasses  even 
after  months  of  labor,  is  very  great,  and  conse- 
quently gives  great  value  to  a  perfect  one. 

The  manufacturers  first  take  about  300  lbs.  of 
flint  glass  and  fuse  it  by  a  very  hot  fire.  While 
in  a  nquid  state  in  the  furnace,  the  vessel  con- 
taining it  is  walled  completely  up,  and  suffered 
to  cool  very  sloTPly,  sometimes  oooupying  two 
months  in  the  process.  When  perfectly  cool  the 
mass  iff  fractured  by  a  process  which  is  retained 
a  secret  among  manufacturers.  The  fragments 
bein^  of  various  sizes  are  of  different  power  of  re- 
flection, and  are  worked  into  glasses  proportioned 
to  their  powers.  In  working  them  into  form, 
the  edges  arc  first  ground  so  that  they  can  be 
looked  through  in  every  direction,  in  order  that 
it  may  be  ascertained  if  they  contain  any  imper- 
fiMstions,  such  as  cracks,  specks  of  dirt,  or  bubbles 
of  air.  In  case  anything  of  this  kind  is  discov- 
ered, they  are  cut  into  smaller  size,  but  if  perfect, 
then  they  are  ground  into  size  and  form  to  suit 
the  design  of  the  manufacturer.  When  this  la- 
bor is  completed,  they  are  annealed  or  h^ted  al- 
most to  fusing,  in  oroer  to  give  them  a  perfect 
polbh  and  shape,  and  also  to  free  them  from 
brittloness.  The  process  is  slow  and  tedious,  and 
re<juirc8  great  skill  to  make  them  perfect.  An 
object  gUu<8  which  was  found  in  the  streets  of 
Munich,  when  cleaned  up  and  annealed,  was  sold 
for  $3,000,  and  was  onlv  six  inches  in  diameter. 

The  glass  which  is  being  manufactured  for  the 
observatory  at  Ann  Arbor,  is  to  be  seven  inches 
in  diameter,  and  the  whole  telescope  will  cost  on- 
lv about  twice  that  sum,  so  that  it  will  be  seen 
that  nearly  as  much  value  is  placed  upon  the 
small  object  slass,  as  upon  the  whole  complicated 
machinery  of  the  telescope. — Detroit  Ado. 


•Wood  Firbs.— In  many  a  green  valley  of  New 
England  there  are  children  yet ;  boys  and  girls 


are  still  to  be  found  not  quite  overtaken  by  the 
march  of  mind.  There,  too,  are  huskiDgs,  and 
apple-bees,  and  quil ting-parties,  and  huge  old- 
mshioned  fire-places  piled  with  crackling  walnut, 
flinging  its  rosy  lieht  over  many  countenances  of 
youth,  and  scarody  less  happy  age.  If  it  be 
true  that,  according  to  GorneUus  A^ippa,  *'a 
wood  fire  doth  drive  away  dark  spirits,'*  it  is 
nevertheless  also  true  that  around  it  the  simple 
superstitions  of  ancestors  still  love  to  linger ; 
and  there  the  half-sportful,  half-serious  charms 
of  which  I  have  spolcen  are  oftenest  resorted  to. 
It  would  be  altogether  out  of  place  to  think  of 
them  by  our  black,  unsightly  stoves,  or  in  the 
dull  and  dark  monotony  of  our  furnace-heated 
rooms.  Within  the  circle  of  the  light  of  the 
open  fire  safely  might  the  young  conjurers  ques- 
tion destiny ;  for  none  but  kindly  and  gentle 
messengers  from  wonder  land  should  venture 
among  them. — /.  G,  Whittier. 


SAMUEL  APPLETON. 

Onoe  at  the  exhibition  of  a  menagerie,  the  at- 
tention of  the  kind-hearted  old  man  was  attracted 
by  a  crowd  of  boys,  trying  to  look  at  the  ajoi- 
mals  through  the  seams  of  the  tent.  ^'How 
much,"  he  asked  of  the  door-keeper,  "will  you 
take  to  let  them  all  in?"  A  bargain  was  imme- 
diately made,  and  by  this  wholesome  operation, 
the  happiness  of  a  hundred  or  more  penniless  boys 
was  secured  for  the  afternoon.  With  the  bluff 
heartiness  that  marked  his  deportment,  ihete 
was  not  only  a  general  benevolence,  but  some- 
times a  peculiar  delicacy  of  conduct,  which 
showed  that  his  nature  was  marked  by  the  finer 
shades  of  sentiment.  By  his  will  he  had  left  a 
large  amount  of  property  to  a  favorite  nephew. 
The  nephew  died,  and  it  was  represented  to  Mr. 
Appleton  by  his  legal  adviser,  that,  if  he  left  his 
will  as  it  was,  that  part  of  his  estate  would  go  to 
prsons  who  were  not  at  all  related  to  him,  and 
in  whom  he  could  be  supposed  to  have  no  par- 
ticular interest.  Mr.  Appleton,  after  maturely 
considering  the  matter,  replied  that  he  had  oon- 
cluded  not  to  alter  his  will ;  that  he  believed  his 
friends  in  another  world  knew  what  he  was  doing 
here  ;  and  he  should  be  sorry  to  have  his  nephew 
see  that  the  first  act  relating  to  him  after  his 
death  was  to  divert  from  his  nearest  relations  the 
legacy  intended  for  him. — North  American  Re- 


ESSEX  COUHTT  SOCIETT. 

Through  the  polite  attentions  of  the  Hon.  J. 
W.  Proctor,  of  Danvers,  we  have  the  satisfac- 
tion to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a  copy  of  the 
Transactions  of  the  Essex  County  Society  for  the 
year  1854.  The  publications  by  this  society  have 
ever  taken  a  high  comparative  position  with  those 
of  other  societies  in  the  Commonwealth,  and,  if 
we  do  not  mistake,  the  present  will  fully  sustain 
this  character.  We  have  not  had  opportunity  to 
examine  aU  the  details.  We  have  before  spoken 
of  the  excellent  instruction  in  the  address,  by 
Mr.  Fay.  The  reports  on  the  dairy,  on  fruits, 
on  vegetables,  on  swine,  on  horses,  on  milch  cows, 
on  sheep jyon  introduction  of  new  plants ,  on  farm 
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implements,  Sea.,  appear  to  be  elaborately  and 
carefully  drawn,  containing  many  valuable  Btfg- 
gestions.  On  poultry  there  is  an  extended  paper 
of  twelve  pages,  in  the  peculiar  style  of  the  chair- 
man, which  serves  as  spice  for  the  coarser  produc- 
tions, on  growing  cabbages,  making  manure,  &c., 
which  are  among  the  more  congenial  labors  of 
the  farmer. 

We  are  glad  to  see  the  topics  of  under-draimng 
and  deep  tillage  are  about  to  be  taken  in  hand  in 
Essex,  and,  with  their  usual  vigilance  applied, 
we  cannot  doubt  that  benefits  will  accrue  to  the 
fiirmers.  We  wish  all  parts  of  the  Commonwealth 
were  as  fully  awake  to  their  duty  as  they  ap- 
pear to  be  in  Essex. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

TURNIPS  FOR  PIGS. 

Mr.  Editor  : — Have  any  of  your  correspond- 
ents had  any  experience  in  feeding  pigs  on  tur- 
nips ?  Last  June  I  found  myself  destitute  of  po- 
tatoes in  consequence  of  the  rot,  with  two  pigs 
of  eight  weeks  old,  and  nothing  to  give  them 
except  some  Swedish  turnips,  which  still  re- 
mained hard  and  sweet  in  the  cellar.  I  com- 
menced giving  them  then,  and,  with  the  addition 
of  the  slops  from  the  family,  they  were  unusually 
thriving.  They  eat  these  with  the  ^eatest  relish 
when  cut  up  and  given  raw.  Whether  their  keen 
appetite  was  induced  by  a  somewhat  short  allow- 
ance previously,  or  from  something  peculiar  in 
the  kind  of  food,  or  of  the  animals  themselves,  I 
am  not  able  to  determine.  In  my  not  very  ex- 
tended experience  in  pig  raising,  I  have  never  had 
them  appear  so  well  during  their  growing  condi- 
tion  as  these. 

Reasoning  on  theoretical  grounds,  I  see  no 
reason  why  the  turnip  may  not  be  valuable  for 
growing  pigs,  as  well  as  for  growing  cattle.  They 
are  easily  digested,  contain  the  necessary  ele- 
ments, especially  nitrogen,  ibr  flesh-growing,  and 
during  the  spring  and  early  summer  are  in  as 
sound  a  state  as  the  potato.  The  important 
question  for  me  to  know  is,  whether  they  will 
relish  them  as  well  as  mine  have  the  present  sea- 
son. I  have  been  in  the  habit,  for  many  years, 
of  picking  off  the  outside  leaves  of  cabbages  and 
giving  them  to  growing  pigs.  They  will  eat  them 
with  great  relish,  anal  could  never  see  but  the 
cabbages  headed  just  as  well.  Of  course  it  will 
be  understood  that  it  is  only  in  the  growing,  and 
not  in  the  fatting  condition,  that  such  articles 
can  be  of  any  value. 

As  the  potato  is  so  difficult  a  crop  with  us,  and 
the  turnip  of  comparatively  easy  culture,  it  would 
be  a  valuable  acquisition  if  some  such  substitute 
for  the  potato  could  be  found. 

Should  any  one  have  had  experience  of  this 
kind,  whether  successful  or  not,  I  would  be  glad 
t»  hear  from  them  on  the  subject  through  your 
paper. 

In  a  recent  article  in  the  Farmer  on  Witch 
Grass,  you  made  me  say  spent  tar,  instead  of 
spent  tan,  for  mulehing  trees.  n.  t.  t. 

Bethel,  Me.,  Jan.  4, 1855. 

Remarks. — ^Again  we  thank  our  oorraipondent 


for  his  favor.  We  fed,  last  year,  from  ten  to 
seventeen  swine  on  a  mixture  of  Swede  and  flat 
turnips,  beets,  carrots  and  parsnips,  boiled  and 
mixed  with  a  small  portion  of  cob-meal.  They 
ate  it  greedily  and  throve  well.  Will  others  give 
us  their  experience  on  this  subject  1 


Reported/or  the  New  England  Farmer. 

LEGISLATIVE  AGRIGXTLTURAL  KEET- 
INGS. 

The  first  agricultural  meeting  of  the  session  of 
1855,  was  held  in  the  Representatives'  Hall  at  the 
State  House,  on  Tuesday  evening,  16th  inst.,  at 
7i  o'clock.  Owing,  probably,  to  the  stcnmy 
weather,  but  comparatively  few  persons  were 
present. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Elijah  E. 
Ekowles,  the  member  from  Eastham,  who  presid- 
ed during  the  evening. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Merriam,  of  Tewksbury,  a 
committee  of  five  was  ordered  for  the  purpose  of 
nominating  an  Executive  Committee,  who  shall 
devise  a  plan  for  the  conduct  of  the  series  of 
meetings  and  attend  to  its  execution.  The  Chair 
appointed  Messrs.  Brooks,  of  Princeton,  Freeman, 
of  Orleans,  Lyman,  of  Southampton,  Stock, 
bridge,  of  Hadley,  and  Coombs,  of  Middlefield. 

The  committee  subsequently  reported  for  Exec- 
utive Committee,  Messrs.  Charles  L.  Flint,  Seci%- 
tary  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  Elijah  E. 
Enowles,  of  Eastham,  Hiram  C.  Brown,  of  Tol- 
land, Granville  B.  Hall,  of  Worthington,  and 
Wm.  S.  King,  of  Roxbury, — and  their  report  was 
adopted. 

Mr.  Flikt  suggested  that  in  the  absence  of 
any  stated  topic  for  the  evening's  discussion, 
gentlemen  present  from  different  parts  of  the 
State  should  give  an  account  of  the  effect  pro- 
duced in  their  loqalities  by  the  extraordinary 
drought  of  the  past  season.  It  had  been  in  the 
line  of  his  duty  the  past  summer  to  visit  almost 
every  part  of  the  Commonwealth,  from  Capo 
Cod  to  Berkshire,  and  he  had  noticed  a  great  dif- 
ference in  different  regions.  In  Nantucket,  while 
the  drought  was  at  its  height,  the  corn  seemed  to 
be  but  little  affected,  notwithstanding  the  dry, 
sandy  nature  of  the  soil ;  while,  on  passing  from 
Nantucket  and  Martha's  Vineyard  to  the  Connec- 
ticut river  valley,  nothing  but  clouds  of  dust 
were  to  be  seen.  In  his  opinion  such  a  drought 
had  not  been  experienced  in  this  State  for  ninety 
years.  We  need  some  means  of  guarding  against 
these  severe  droughts.  In  England,  farmers  are  not 
troubled  by  such  unusually  dry  seasons.  It  rains 
there  almost  every  other  day  in  the  year,  whila 
we  do  not  get  more  than  forty  to  sixty  days  of 
rain  per  annum. 

Mr.  MxRRiAX,  of  Tewksbuiy,  alluding  to  the 
exemption  of  Nantucket  from  the  effects  of  the 
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drought,  said  that  the  lalaiid  was  about  60  mileB 
firom  the  mainland,  was  a  perfect  plaUi  about  3000 
acree  in  extent,  and  destitute  of  treee,  and  form- 
erly sustained  20,000  sheep.  Although  it  has  a 
sandy  soil,  i^  has  a  humid  atmosphere,  being  sur^ 
rounded  by  water,  the  same  as  Great  Britain  is 
In  Middlesex  county  the  drought  had  been  severe 
The  soil  is  generally  of  a  clayey  composition,  and 
in  ordlimry  seasons  is  yery  fertile.  More  profit 
was  realized  last  year  on  com  sold  at  66  cents, 
than  this  year  at  $1.05.  On  interval  lands 
pumpkins  and  squashes  yielded  about  the  usual 
amounts  and  the  hay  crop  was  about  equal  to  last 
year.  Rye  was  almost  a  complete  fkilure,  and 
vegetables  were  out  short  very  much.  Peat  and 
intervale  lands  were  the  <»ily  kinds  that  raised 
profitaUe  crops. 

Mr.  Hall,  of  Bradford,  said  the  Ghainnan  had 
remarked  to  him  in  conversation  before  the  meet- 
ing that  pieces  of  land  in  his  neighborhood, 
'(Barnstable,)  manured  with  fish  did  not  suffer 
from  drought,  and  he  inferred  from  that  that 
lands  not  so  manured  were  affected  by  the  drouth. 
He  did  not  understand  the  philosophy  of  it,  and 
desired  an  explanation. 

The  Chairman  said  that  on  the  sooth  side  of 
the  Cape,  at  Harwich  fiv  instance,  they  manure 
their  lands  with  a  shell  fish  called  "  horse  feet," 
and  they  never  suffer  firom  the  drought.  On  his 
side  of  the  Cape  these  fish  were  scarce,  and  hence 
not  used. 

Mr.  Flint  remarked,  as  a  eurious  historical 
fiust,  that  in  the  drought  of  1823,  fitrms  upon 
which  fish  were  applied  suffered  exceedingly  from 
the  drought.  In  regard  to  Nantucket,  he  would 
oay  that  farmers  there  make  great  use  of  the  car- 
eases  of  sharks,  composting  them,  and  putting 
them  upon  their  land.  This  fiuyt  might  have 
something  to  do  in  averting  the  effects  of  the 
drought  on  the  island. 

Mr.  BucxMiNSTSR,  of  Framingham,  said  that 
the  moisture  of  the  surrounding  ocean  had  great 
effect  in  Nantucket.  In  his  neighborhood  it  was 
found  that  If  the  soil  was  kept  in  motion,  by 
plowing  and  hoeing,  that  it  did  not  suffer  much 
&om  the  drought.  On  wall  cultivated  lands  the 
hay  crop  did  not  feel  the  dryness  much,  as  indeed 
it  did  not  thrdhgtoul  Mftspaohnsetts,  owing  to  ^b» 
good  start  it  got  before  the  dry  season  came  on. 
He  urged  frequent  stirring  of  the  soil,  as  plowed 
land  attracts  moisture  both  from  the  atmosphere, 
«Dd  from  beneath. 

Mr.  HiooiKS,  of  Orleans,  in  reference  to  the 
<'  fish  question,*'  remarked  that  the  inference  that 
ali  kinds  of  fish  would  avert  the  drought  would 
not  hold  good.  The  "  horse  feet,"  were  a  salt 
riiell  fish,  and  salt  will  make  the  soil  give ;  but 
any  fish  of  an  oily  nature  would  only  operate  to 
draw  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  thus  aggravate  the 


effects  of  a  drought.  *'  Horse  feet "  on  corn  op- 
erates well,  imparting  some  nourishment  and 
shielding  from  the  drought. 

The  Chairman  said  that  this  species  of  fish 
were  proverbial  as  a  remedy  for  the  drought. 

Mr.  HiGGiMS  further  remarked  that  on  tha 
south  side  of  the  Cape,  in  Barnstable  county, 
farmers  were  at  one  time  insane  in  regard  to  fish- 
ing their  land,  but  they  found  that  the  use  of 
fish  only  impoverished  and  run  out  the  land,  and 
they  have  given  up  the  idea. 

Mr.  Flint  said  he  had  labored  under  a  misap- 
prehension in  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  fish  ap- 
plied to  lands ;  he  supposed  they  were  all  of  the 
common  oily  kinds.  Hence  his  allusion  to  the 
drought  of  1823. 

Mr.  Mbrbiax  remarked  upon  tha  benefits  de- 
rived from  frequent  stirring  of  the  soil,  and  high 
manuring,  as  facilitating  the  absorption  of  car- 
bonic acid  ffM  from  the  atmosphere,  an  ingredient 
which  enters  largely  into  the  composition  of  all 
plants.  Plowing  and  manuring  produce  beneficial 
chemical  changes  in  the  soil. 

Mr.  SrocKBBinGB,  of  Hadley,  said  the  past  sea- 
son had  been  a  remarkable  one  in  regard  to  wet 
as  well  as  dry  weather,  in  the  Connecticut  valley. 
For  years  they  had  not  had  so  wet  a  season.  In 
the  spring  they  had  the  greatest  freshet  ever 
known  on  the  Connecticut ;  but  by  the  middle  of 
May  it  was  very  dry.  As  regards  the  crops  in 
general,  Hampden  county  faUs  but  little  short  of 
ordinary  years.  At  one  time  it  was  thought  the ' 
com  would  come  short,  >ut  on  alluvial  lands  the 
crop  was  good.  Broom  com,  which  is  a  great 
crop  in  that  r^on,  never  yielded  so  abundantly 
as  this  season.  The  first  crop  of  hay  was  good, 
though  not  so  large  as  in  some  years ;  the  second 
light.  Potatoes  were  not  much  affected,  and 
a  fair  crop  was  harvested.  English  wheat  and 
rye  were  not  materiallly  injured  by  the  dry 
weather ;  the  former  however,  was  cut  off  by 
blight  and  rost. 

Mr.  Ltman,  of  ^Southampton,  (Hampfihire  Co.) 
said  that  m  his  section  the  potatoe  vines  kept 
green  better  this  season  than  for  several  years, 
notwithstanding  the  drought,  and  a  good  crop  of 
potatoes  was  raised,  while  the  quality  wu  better 
than  the  year  before,  and  no  signs  of  rot  were 
manifested.  Some  particular  pieces  suffered  from 
the  drought.  A  gpod  crop  of  com  was  gathered, 
and  the  hay  crop  was  an  average  one.  In  feeding 
his  hay  the  first  part  of  the  winter,  he  thought  it 
was  not  so  heavy  as  usual  and  that  it  did  not 
spend  so  well,  but  of  this  he  could  not  speak  de- 
cidedly* Oats  flourished  well  where  the  land  was 
in  good  condition.  Still  t^e  drovght  was  very 
severe.  He  never  knew  so  many  apples  to  gnm 
in  that  county  befi>re,  but  they  fell  fix>m  the  trees 
early  and  decayed  rapidly,  so  that  growers  did  not 
rei^be  more  than  usual  from  that  crop. 
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Mr.  BucKMiNSTKR,  of  the  Ploughman,  related 
ish'  obflervatipne  along  tlie  line  of  the  Boston  & 
Maine  Railroad.  .  He  noticed  that  English  cherry 
trees,  which  had  heen  growing  for  ten  jears,  were 
dry  in  the  leaf  in  the  latter  part  of  July,  and  fir 
trees  and  evergreens  suffered  in  the  same  way. 
Oh  digging  four  feet  deep  under  an  eyergreen,  the 
soil  was  completely  dry — at  least  felt  so  in  the 
hand.  He  attributed  these  results  to  the  dryness 
of  the  season. 

Mr.  Dodge,  of  Sutton,  said  that  in  the  south 
part  of  Worcester  county,  those  whose  lands  were 
sufficiently  deep  and  well  manured  did  not  suffer 
much  by  the  drought,  and  never  do.  So  fiir  as 
his  experience  had  extended  he  had  found  that  it 
W|ui  necessary, to  make  the  soil  deep  and  rich 
On  the  hilly  lands  of  Worcester  county  he  be- 
lieved that  the  salvation  of  the  crop  depended  on 
loosening  the  soil  to  a  great  depth.  A  depth  of 
ten  inches  he  thought  would  remedy  the  evils 
complained  of.  His  soil  is  clayey  and  loamy. 
He  thought  it  no  harm  to  bring  up  the  subsoil  to 
the  surface,  and  turn  the  other  under.  He  never 
had  better  crops  of  turnips  than  this  year.  They 
were  planted  on  land  plowed  ten  inches  deep — 
tomips  and  grass  seed  together. 

Mr.  Barker,  of  Pittsfield,  said  he  had  observed 
the  effects  of  droughts  for  twenty  years,  and  he 
had  never  seen  one  yet  which  would  affect  a  good 
firmer.  Gfood  farmers  get  good  crops,  while  poor 
ones  never  will.  Farmers  in  his  section  have  had 
good  crops. 

The  Chairman  remarked  that  deep  plowing 
might  answer  on  some  lands,  but  not  on  the  Gape, 
where  nothing  but  sterile  sand  would  be  turned 
up  by  deep  plowing. 

Mr.  Hall,  of  Bradford,  said  he  visited  a  nur- 
sery in  New  Bedford  last  summer,  and  found  the 
young  trees,  particularly  the  pears,  in  a  remark- 
ably thrifty  state,  large  and  vigorous.  He  asked 
the  proprietors  if  they  4id  net  manure  highly, 
and  was  told  that  they  did  not ;  but  instead, 
double  trenched  all  their  ground.  It  is  an  ex- 
pensive process,*  costing  $206  per  acre.  A  few 
weeks  since  he  again  saw  one  of  the  proprietors 
of  the  nursery,  and  inquired  about  the  drought 
in  his  vicinity.  He  said  it  was  very  severe,  but 
he  could  not  perceive  that  it  had  injured  his  nur- 
sery much  if  any.  Mr.  Hall  also  related  another 
fact  tending  to  demonstrate  the  value  of  stirring 
tiie  soil  for  facilitating  and  preserving  vegetation. 
'  At  the  close  of  Mr.  Hall's  remarks  (9i  o'clock) 
'  the  meeting  a<^umed. 


desirable  that  every  State  and  Territory  should  be 
represented.  Lectures  and  interesting  discussionB 
are  expected  on  subjects  pertaining  to  the  objectp 
of  the  Acsociation,  by  distinguished  scientific  and 
practical  Agriculturists. 

The  various  Agricultural  Societies  of  the 
country  are  respectfully  requested  to  send  dele- 
gates to  this  meeting ;  and  all  gentlemen  who  are 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  American  Apiculture', 
who  would  promote  a  more  cordial  spirit  of  inter- 
course between  the  different  sections  of  our  land, 
and  who  would  elevate  this  most  important  pur- 
suit to  a  position  of  greater  usefulness  and  honor, 
are  also  invited  to  be  present  on  this  occasion. 
LL  P.  Wilder,  President. 


For  tk€  Ntw  Snffland  Farmer. 

SELATITE  VALUE  OF  FOOD. 

In  the  New  England  Farmer  of  Jan.  13,  I  find 


U.  S.  Ageicultoiial"  Society.— The  Thiid  An- 
mo^  Meeting  of  the  United  States  Agricultural 
.8oo»ty  Willie  held  at  Waehington,  D.  0.,  on 
.WedBssday,  February  28, 1865/  Bunness  of  im- 
portance will  come  before  the  meeting.  A  new 
.  Section  of  officers  is  to  be  made,  in  mich  it  is 


an  article  copied  from  The  Plow^  The  Loom,  and 
The  Anvil,  on  the  subject  of  Root  Crops.  The 
article  is,  in  the  main,  what  every  judicious  farm- 
er will  approve ;  yet  there  are  some  indications  pf 
that  ultraism  which  is  the  bane  of  all  practical 
farming.  Among  other  obiectionable  sentences  I 
cannot  nelp  noting  the  following  : — **  The  more 
diluted  our  food,  provided  we  do  not  overtask  the 
energies  of  the  intestinal  canal  in  the  conveyance 
of  it  to  its  destination,  the  better  for  the  health 
of  the  animal.*' 

Now  this  means,  if  it  means  anything,  that, 
the  less  concentrated  the  food  of  animals, — that 
is,  the  greater  the  proportion  of  bulk  to  nutri- 
ment,— the  "better  for  the  health  of  the  animal." 
The  writer  does  not  seem  to  perceive  that,  in  car- 
rying out  this  doctrine,  he  must  inevitably  run  it 
"  into  the  ^und;"  fo^  it  comes  to  this,  that, 
when  food  is  discovered  which  contains  no  nutri- 
ment at  all,  it  is  better  adapted  than  any  other 
for  sustaining  animal  life  !  We  have  all  heard  of 
people  who  lived  on  '<  faith  and  dumplings,"  and 
all  agree  that  it  is  pretty  hard  fe^ ;  out  put 
writer  on  "  Root  Crops  "  would  give  us  all  faith 
and  no  dumplings,  it  may  be  e(K>d  doctrine  to 
die  by,  but  assuredly  it  is  a  hard  one  to  live 
upon.  The  chameleon,  fabled  to  diet  upon  the 
<<  circumambient  air,"  would  be  a  model  animal 
to  cany  out  such  a  principle. 

It  is  argued  by  all  writers  on  animal  economy, 
(except  perhaps  the  one  here  referred  to,)  that 
proper  food  for  man  as  well  as  beast  requires  bulk 
as  well  as  nutriment.  A  horse  fed  entirely  on  con- 
centrated food,  like  Indian  com,  will  gnaw  the 
manger  in  order  to  obtain  the  bulk  of  fibrous 
wooa  which  nature  requires  ;  thi  if  he  canpot 
procure  it,  he  will  sicken  and  die.  *  The  Hindoos, 
it  is  said,  who  feed  mainly  on  rice,  which  is  the 
most  highly  concentrated  form  of  food,  (contain- 
ing about  v5  per  cent,  of  .nutriment,)  will  some- 
timee  eat  dry  grass  or  splinters  of  wood.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  bulk  as  well  as  nutriment  is 
required  in  order  to  sustain  the  animal  functions ; 
but  all  bulk  and  no  nutriment  must  be  quite  as 
prejudicial  as  all  nutriment  and  no  bulk.  The 
only  real/ truth  to  be  sought  is  the  proper  pro- 
portion. 

The  late  Dr.  Sylvester  Graham,  who,  with  all 
his  ultraiams,  had  some  very  good  ideas,  and  was 
well  read  in  everything  relating  to  physiology, 
was  of  opinion  that  wheat,  rye  or  com,  ground 
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without  boltinff,  constituted  about  the  proper 
proportion  for  Sie  human  stomach.  This  is  about 
60  per  cent,  of  nutriment  to  40  per  cent,  of  bulk. 
He  was  also  of  opinion  that  about  20  per  cent,  of 
nutriment  wps  the  proper  proportion  for  domestic 
animals,  like  the  cow  and  the  horse.  Good  Eng- 
lish hay  contains  about  ten  per  cent,  of  nutritious 
matter,  and,  of  course,  according  to  his  theory, 
something  more  highly  concentrated  is  required  m 
order  to  deyelop  the  perfect  animal.  A  moderate 
quantity  of  grain,  ground  and  mixed  in  the  form 
of"  cut  feed,"  has,  in  the  experience  of  all  grow- 
ers of  stock,  been  found  best  adapted  to  animal 
kealth  and  physical  development. 

This  principle,  or  theory,  does  not  tell  well  for 
the  opinion  of  the  writer  referred  to  as  regards 
the  value  of  the  English  or  flat  turnip  as  a  food 
for  animals.  That-ve^table  contains  about  90 
per  cent,  of  water,  and  of  the  remaining  ten  p^ 
cent,  more  than  half  is  woody  fibre.  Only  about 
four  per  cent,  of  the  turnip  is  nutrition.  The 
potato,  on  the  other  liana,  when  divested  of  its 
eighty-five  per  cent,  of  water,  is  nearly  aU  nutri- 
menir— or  very  nearly  fifteen  per  cent.  It  is  near- 
W'four  times  as  nutritious  as  the  turnip,  pound 
&T  pound.  I  would  by  no  means  discourage  the 
raismg  of  turnips,  for  the  seed  can  be  sown  when 
it  is  too  late  to  plant  any  other,  and  of  course 
where  no  other  crop  can  oe  raised  for  the  season. 
They  are  useful  and  healthful  to  a  degree,  al- 
though they  impart  a  disagreeable  flavor  to  milk, 
and  snould  not  be  fed  to  milch  cows  except  in 
very  small  quantities  at  a  time.  No  grounds  ca- 
pable of  producing  other  crops,  should  be  reserved 
fer  the  flat  turnip ;  but  grounds  from  which  early 
crops  are  harvested  may  be  profitably  devoted  to 
this  crop.  In  some  seasons  tne  turnip  will  grow 
well  if  sown  as  late  as  the  twentieth  of  August, 
or  even  the  first  of  September ;  and  as  the  seed  is 
easily  raised,  farmers  and  gardeners  will  lose 
nothmg  in  scattering  it,  not  too  thickly,  over 
groun£  harvested  up  to  those  periods.  But  the 
turnip  crop  never  ought  to  interfere  with  any 
other. 

Neither  do  I  agree  with  the  same  writer  that 
the  carrot  is  the  most  nutritious  of  all  root  crops. 
I  think  it  will  be  found  on  analysis  that  the  com- 
mon turnip  beet  is  more  nutritious  than  the  car- 
rot— ^the  saccharine  matter  in  the  former  being 
entirely  nutritious.  This  beet  is  also  much  bet- 
ter for  milch  cows,  as  the  carroty  flavor  of  milk 
is  almost  as  bad  as  the  turnip  flavor.  For  horses, 
during  the  winter,  the  carrot  is  undoubtedly  the 
beet  of  aU  root  crops,  and  for  their  use  it  should 
be  freely  cultivatea.  ^  b.  c.  p. 

8(nnerviUe.  , 


the  whole  is  estimated.  Under  this  rule  enor- 
mous crops  of  com  have  been  produce  i ;  for 
instance,  a  gentleman  in  this  town  last  year 
raised  155  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  this  year  up- 
wards of  100  bushels  of  com  to  the  acre,  I  think, 
have  been  raised  in  the  county.  If  this  rule  is 
the  best,  let  it  be  adopted  throughout  the  State  ; 
if  not,  let  some  other,  for,  as  it  is  now,  there  is 
reason  to  believe  some  persons  receive  more  credit 
for  raising  large  crops  than  others  simply  by  the 
measurement.  Howard. 

West  Bridffewater,  Mass, 


WIBE  FBHCE« 


The  following  letter  from  Hon.  Marshall  P. 
Wilder,  President  of  the  United  States  Agricul- 
tural Society,  refers  to  the  wire  fence  described 
and  portrayed  on  9ur  first  page. 

DorcheUer,  Jan.  16th,  1855. 

Charles  Crowlbt,  Esq.,  Agent,  &o.: — Dear  Sir, — 
I  have  recently  examined  some  of  the  netting  of 
the  Lowell  Wire  Fence  Company  for  fences,  trellises, 
etc.  From  my  own  experience  and  that  of  others,  I 
cannot  doubt  that  it  is  perfectly  practicable  as  a  fence 
for  fields  and  gardens,  or  that  it  is  well  adapted  to  all 
uses  where  a  strong,  close,  elegant,  economical  and 
durable  fence  Is  required.  Where  stone  is  not  abun- 
dant, or  where  lumber  is  expensive,  as  in  many  of 
our  States,  I  should  deem  it  the  most  practicable 
fence  that  could  be  procured.  If  our  railroads  are 
hereafter  to  be  enclosed,  as  safety  and  economy  de- 
mand— they  can  scarcely  be  fenced  cheaper  or  better 
than  by  tbds  mode  of  fence.  The  stouter  kinds  of 
this  netting  are  of  such  strength,  that  cattle  could 
not  easily  penetrate  or  pass  it;  while  the  closeness  of 
the  lighter  kinds,  renders  them  admirably  availaUe 
for  garden  uses,  heneries,  and  poultry  fences.  Fenc- 
ing like  this,  has  for  some  j^ears  been  extensively 
used  in  Great  Britain;  and,  smce  it  can  now  be  made 
at  a  much  less  cost,  by  machinery,  it  would  seem  to 
be  equally  adaptive  to  the  United  States.  I  know  of 
no  fencing  so  good  as  this,  that  can  be  procured  for 
f  1,50  per  rod,  the  highest  price  asked  for  the  most 
costly  kinds  of  this  netting;  and  this  is,  probably,  tiM 
only  fencing  of  equal  merit  that  can  be  bought  fer  ' 
91,50  per  rod. 

As  a  material  for  rose-trellises,  grape-trellises,  and 
ornamental  work  in  gardens,  I  think  it  unequalled  in 
cheapness,  durability  and  beauty,  by  anytiiing  yet 
devised.  It  will,  without  doubt,  eventually  he  ro- 
cwved  into  geneirad  use,when  ite  merito  are  appreciated 
by  the  public.  Yours  respectfully, 

Marshall  P.  Wildbr. 


For  th9  Ifew  England  Farmer. 

XBASUEEMEHT  07  CROPS. 

Mr.  Brown  : — ^I  would  suggest  to  those  inter- 
ested, through  the  columns  of  your  paper,  the 
propriety  of  the  adoption  of  a  uniform  rule  for 
the  measurement  of  crops  for  premium  through- 
out the  State.  I  am  led  to  do  this  by  the  ais- 
satisfikction  manifested  by  many  in  relation  to 
the  rule  adopted  by  the  Plymouth  Ck>unty  Agri- 
eultaral  Society  in  the  measurement  of  com  for 
premium.  By  this  rule,  as  is  well  known,  an 
average  squaie  rod  is  selected  while  the  com  is 
in  the  field,  the  product  weighed,  and  by  which 


For  tk*  New  England  Farmar. 

VLTm  CATTLE. 

Mr.  Editor  : — In  the  number  for  January  of 
the  Journal  of  A«p  York  State  Agricultural  S<h 
dety,  is  the  following  testimony,  that  may  be 
instractive  to  those  who  are  not  willing  to  admk 
that  cattle,  which  are  generally  termed  natwe, 
are  of  any  value. 

Mr.  T.  Wells,  from  Chenango  oounty,  under 
date  of  Dec.  16,  1854,  writes :  <'  I  doubt  very 
much  whether  there  has  ever  been  any  better 
breed  of  cattle,  either  for  beef  or  milking,  than 
the  native  red  cattle.  It  is  keeping  that  maJto 
the  cattle."  Mr.  Thompson,  Fresident  of  the 
Tates  Oounty  Society,  writes  to  B.  P.  Johnson, 
Secretary  of  the  State  Society  :  <*  Some  attention 
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is  paid  to  the  breeding  of  Durhams  and  Herefords, 
but  native  Americans  are  most  in  fiivor  for  the 
dairy." 

Perhap  it  will  be  said  the  men  who  write  thus 
are  of  the  Know-Nothing  order ;  but  if  they  are, 
I  think  they  are  in  a  fair  way  to  be  of  the  ma- 
jority. So  say  those  of  mj  acquaintance  whose 
jud^ent  is  most  worthy  of  confidence. 

Aease  obliee  your  readers  by  giving  this  a 
place  in  your  Yankee  Journal.  *^* 

Jan.  15,  1855. 


For  th9  New  EnglmikA  Former, 

LETTEB  FROHL  MB.  PBENCH. 

A   GLANCE   AT  WASHINGTOIT  CITT  MARKET. 

The  principal  market  of  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton is  upon  PennsyWania  Ayenue.  The  buildings 
consist  of  a  large  extent  of  low  one-story  brick 
and  wooden  white-washed  structures,  of  no  par- 
ticular order  of  architecture,  which,  were  it  not 
.  disrespectful,  might  be  described  as  she<U  better 
than  by  any  other  words.  These  are  divided  into 
stalls,  and  are  rented  to  the  markei-mon.  But 
the  sales  are  by  no  means  confined  to  these  build- 
ings. All  around,  on,  and  about  the  adjacent 
side^valks  and  squares,  on  market  mornings,  three 
times  a  week  usually,  is  a  throng  of  sellers,  prin- 
cipally blacks,  in  ludicrous  variety  of  appearance 
and  employment.  Backed  against  the  curb-stone 
are  long  rows  of  market  carts  and  wagons,  of  all 
conceivable  shapes.  Here  is  a  tolerable  looking 
horse-cart,  with  a  mule  attached,  havii^  his 
mane  sheared  and  his  tale  also,  except  a  tuft  of 
hair  at  the  end,  to  gratify  the  freakish  taste  of 
his  n^ro  driver.  There  is  a  market  wagon,  of 
large  size,  with  three  or  four  hoops  bent  over  it, 
and  a  large  cotton  covering,  to  shelter  the  half- 
dozen  darkles  who  have  come  into  the  city  in  it, 
.ind  who  are  now  pursuing  Uieir  separate  duties 
i)f  selling  little  commodities  about  the  market. 
Many  of  these  wagons,  loaded  with  grain,  vege- 
tables, poultry  and  other  eatables,  come  to  their 
places  during  the  night,  or  previous  evening,  so 
x3  to  get  good  stands,  which  are  appropriated  by 
the  first  comer. 

Squatting  down  upon  the  pavement,  on  all 
»ides,  are  numerous  old  colored  women,  with 
iittle  stores  of  fruit,  eggs  and  the  like,  advertising 
their  wares  by  word  of  mouth  to  the  passers-by. 
There  are  three  or  four  singular-loolking  animals, 
bearing  some  resemblance  to  small  pigs,  whioh  a 
small  nigger  introduces  to  your  notice  by  the 
question,  ^^  Have  a  possum,  massa  7  "  There 
again  is  an  old  lady,  who  has  bunches  of  the 
smallest  kind  of  little  birds,  of  the  size  of  robins, 
dressed  ready  to  cook  ;  and  there  another,  with  a 
coop  of  small  live  chickens,  not  of  much  larger 
siie,  which  are  sold  at  some  twenty-five  cents 
each,  to  be  forthwith  served  up  at  the  hotels  for 
daintv  morsels  of  food. 


And  under  that  wagon  is  a  live  pig,  tied  by 
one  foot,  looking  as  if  he  might  have  a  year's  ex- 
perience with  about  two  months  growth,  designed 
for  immediate  slaughter,  or  to  be  kept  a  few 
I  months  longer,  as  the  purchaser  may  think  proper. 
A  half-dozen  living  calves,  of  a  few  weeks'  age, 
are  lying,  tied  neck  and  heels,  gasping  for  breath, 
on  the  hard  pavement,  and  not  fiir  off  as  many 
cows,  of  all  oolors  and  shapes,  for  sale.  Most  of 
them  are  poor  in  flesh,  though  with  marks  of 
good  qualities  as  milkers.  Turkeys  are  sold,  not 
by  the  pound,  as  with  us,  but  at  so  much  apiece, 
at  prices  not  v«ry  different  from  those  of  Boston. 
I  find  good  practice  for  all  the  knowledge  of  frac- 
ions  which  I  derived  from  the  arithmetic  in  my 
aohool-days.  On  my  inquiring  the  price  of  po- 
tatoes, I  received  the  edifying  reply,  '*  three  fips 
for  a  quarter  of  a  peck."  A  fip  being  six  and  a 
quarter  cents,  you  have  the  basis  for  a  calcula- 
tion how  much  potatoes  were  sold  at  per  bushel. 
That,  however,  was  the  highest  retail  price,  the 
price  by  the  bushel  being  from  one  and  a  half  to 
two  dollars. 

I  was  quite  shocked  to  see,  exposed  for  sale, 
like  vulgar  ducks  and  geese,  beautiful  swans, 
killed  for  food !  Heretofore,  I  had  regarded  these 
stately  creatures  as  intended  solely  to  gratify  our 
love  for  the  beautiful ;  but  alas !  this  utilitarian 
age  pays  little  homage  to  that  beauty  which  is 
not  at  the  same  time  profitable.  A  common  and 
excellent  cheap  article  of  food  is  exposed  in 
abundance,  cooked  ready  for  the  table,  whioh 
they  call  hominy,  and  which  ought  to  be  used 
at  the  north.  It  is  made  of  white  com,  merely 
cracked  and  hulled,  and  boiled  soft,  and  forms 
the  best  substitute  for  potatoes.  It  is  eaten  with 
meat,  like  the  common  garden  vegetables  with  us. 
No  yellow  com  is  used  here  for  food,  and  little  or 
no  rye  and  Indian  bread,  such  as  is  common  with 
us.  The  market  is  abundantly  suppUed  with 
game  of  all  kinds,  ducks,  venison,  quails  and  the 
like,  and  with  finer  mutton  than  is  often  found 
in  Boston.  Prices  of  provisions  and  every  thing 
are  arranged  upon  the  principle  that  every  office- 
holder shall  spend  his  salary,  more  or  less.  Pub- 
lic opinion  seems  to  demand  this,  and  houses  are 
constructed  to  meet  this  idea.  Xhere  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  cellar  under  one  house  in  a  hundred, 
so  that  provisions  cannot  be  laid  in  for  a  winter, 
as  with  us,  but  the  market-basket  must  go  down 
three  or  four  times  a  week,  for  a  half  peek  of 
potatoes  and  a  dozen  apples,  and  a  cabbage  and 
three  or  four  turnips,  and  so  on,  requiring  as 
much  time  as  the  whole  would  be  worth  in  our 
northern  vilbges.  Most  of  the  pork  sc^d  here  is 
pf  small  size,  of  pigs  weighing  about  a  hundred 
pounds.  Aside  from  the  lard  and  middHngs, 
animals  of  this  size  make  much  better  food  than 
the  full-grown,  over-fotted  hogs  of  the  northern 
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markets.  The  idea  is  gaining  gronnd  in  New 
England,  I  think,  that  there  10  more  profit  in 
killing  our  swine,  at  a  year  old,  than  in  keeping 
them  over  an  entire  winter.  Here,  however,  the 
dead  bodies  of  these  quadmpeds  indicate  that 
their  sphere  of  action  was  not  limited  to  a  sty 
merely,  but  that  a  good  long  set  of  legs  and  a 
nose  to  match,  were  essential  to  theiY  style  of 
life. 

One  fact  impresses  all  who  eome  here  from  the 
north,  that  In  every  thing  pertaining  to  agricul- 
ture, there  is  wanting  the  sysiem,  and  neatness 
and  energy,  which  educated  free  labor  alone  can 
develope* 

I  am  expecting  to  visit  the  &rm  of  a  friend 
near  the  city  soon,  and  will  give  in  my  next  some 
idea  of  how  a  New  England  man  cultivates  a 
aonthem  fiirm.  H.  r.  f. 

Washington,  D.  C,  Jan.  8,  1855. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

PEAinrO  THE  BASKET  WILLOW. 

Mr.  Biown  : — I  have  lately  witneMed  the  trial 
of  a  machine,  invented  by  Giorgb  J.  Colby,  of 
Jonesville,  Vt.,  for  peeling  ihebaskel  willow,  wluch 
10  destined  to  become  of  great  importance  in  this 
country.  It  does  the  work  in  tne  most  perfect 
manner,  is  operated  by  one  horse-power,  and  with 
two  men,  will  peel  one  ton  per  day. 

It  has  been  fully  proved,  witmn  a  few  years, 
that  the  European  Osier  will  tlirive  as  well  in 
this  aa  in  the  old  country,  and  those  cultivated 
here  are  sought  after  by  the  manufacturer  in 
praferenoe  to  the  imported.  There  are  annually 
imported  to  the  United  States  over  five  millions 
douars  worth,  besideB  the  manufactured  article, 
which  amount  is  very,  lat^,  all  of  which  might 
be  cultivated  in  this  countiy  to  neat  advanti^. 

Tlie  only  objection  to  tad  cultivation  of  the 
willow  in  this  country,  has  been  the  scarcity  of 
labjr  re(|nired  to  fod  it  for  market,  as  it  must 
be  done  m  the  spring,  during  the  short  period 
that  the  bark  will  strip,  and  in  many  localities 
the  required  labor  cannot  be  had.  The  estimated 
eoet  for  peeling  by  hand,  is  about  $40  per  ton 
That  objection  is  now  removed  by  the  invention 
of  a  machine  for  the  purpose.  I  doubt  if  there 
TB  any  business  that  will  yield  the  husbandman  as 
large  a  profit  m  the  cultivation  of  the  willow,  h^ 
thoSe  who  have  suitable  soils.  It  will  thrive  wel 
oa  most  of  6ur  soils,  or  any  that  are  rich  and 
moist,  or  what  is  termed  good  grass  land ;  but 
that  is  best  adapted  which  is  natural  to  our  na- 
tive willow,  and  will  yield  an  average  of  two 
tons  per  acre.  The  present  price  for  the  willow 
ia  6  cents  per  pound,  with  an  increasing  demand, 
and  much  larger  than  the  sup{>iy. 

The  best  willow  for  cultivation  of  which  I  am 
acquainted,  is  tha  Salix  viminaUs ;  it  grows  in 
liiUi  locality  from  eisht  to  ten  feet  high,  is  very 
snooth,  firee  from  knots,  and  never  branches. 
Thore  are  other  varieties  that  are  valuable  for 
hedges,  or  live  fences,  which  will  yield  ui  annual 
profit  for  Osiers.  J.  R.  Jewell. 

BoUon,  Dec.,  1854. 


FOBOIVE  ASD  FOBOET. 

BT    THB    AUTHOE    OP    "  PBOTBUBIAI.    PQILOSOPHT." 

When  ttreuns  of  ankindneu  as  bitter  as  gall. 

Babble  up  firom  the  heart  to  the  tongue, 
And  meekness  rising  In  torment  and  thrall, 

By  tlie  band  of  Ingratitude  wrong — 
In  the  heart  of  injustice,  unwept  and  un&ir, 

While  the  anguish  is  festering  yet, 
None,  none  but  an  angel  of  God  can  declare 

*<I  ean  flMgive  and  forget." 

But  if  the  bad  spirit  Is  chased  from  the  heart, 

And  the  lips  are  in  penitence  steeped, 
With  the  wrong  so  repented  the  wAith  will  depart, 

Though  soom  on  Injustice  were  heaped ; 
Por  the  best  compensation  is  paid  for  all  ill, 

When  the  cheek  with  contrition  to  itaC, 
And  every  one  feels  it  is  probable  stUl, 

^t  onee  to  fovgei  and  forgire. 

To  forget?    It  is  hard  for  a  man  with  a  mind. 

However  his  heart  may  forgive, 
To  blot  out  all  perils  and  dangers  behind. 

And  but  for  the  Antiiie  to  Ut«  \ 
Then  how  shall  it  be  ?  for  at  every  torn 

ReooHection  the  spirit  will  fret, 
And  the  ashes  of  Injury  smoulder  and  bum, 

Though  we  strive  to  forgive  and  forget 

0,  hearken !  my  tongue  shaU  the  riddle  unseal. 
And  mind  shall  be  partner  with  heart, 

WhUe  thee  to  thyself  I  bid  conscience  reveal. 
And  show  thee  how  evil  thou  art ; 

Bemember  thy  follies,  thy  sins  and  thr  crimes- 
How  vast  is  that  Infinite  debt ! 

Tet  Mercy  hath  seven  by  seventy  times 
Been  swift  to  forgive  a&d  forget. 

Brood  not  on  insults  or  Injuries  old. 

Tor  thou  art  injurious  too— 
Count  not  the  sun  till  the  totel  la  tdd, 

for  thou  art  unkind  and  untrae  } 
And  if  thy  harms  are  forgotten,  forgiven, 

Now  me(«y  with  Justice  is  met ; 
0,  who  woaldn*t  gladly  take  lessons  of  Heaven* 

Not  learn  to  forgive  and  forgetf 

Tes,  yes,  let  a  man  when  his  enemy  weeps, 

Be  quick  to  receive  him  as  friend  } 
For  thus  on  his  head  in  kindness  he  heaps 

Hot  co^ls— to  refine  and  amend  \ 
And  hearts  that  ate  Christlaiiiiore  eageriy  yean 
Over  lips  that,  once  bitter,  to  peniteQce  turn. 

And  whisper,  **forgive  and  forget.** 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

iiAOHnrB  FOB  cHOPPnro  bbush. 

Messrs.  Editors  : — In  passing  through  Methu- 
en,  a  few  weeks  since,  I  had  occasion  to  call  on 
Col.  Charles  E.  Stanley,  of  that  town,  when  I 
was  shown  by  that  gentleman  a  machine,  or 
rather,  cutter,  belonging  to  him,  to  Which  horss- 
power  is  applied  ^  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  limbs 
and  brush  at  the  door.  It  is  called  ^'  Daniel's 
patent"  of  Vermont,  being  very  much  on  the 
principle  of  some  hay-cutters,  only  on  a  much 
larger  scale.  Two  huge  knivM,  about  eighteen 
inches  long,  one-half  inch  thick,  and  four  and  a 
half  in  width,  are  strongly  fastened  on  the  shaft 
roll.  A  ffood  feed  roll  is  also  applied.  Hard 
wood  limoH,  without  trimming,  that  are  not  more 
than  throe  inches,  or  nine,  that  are  not  more 
than  four  and  ono-half  inches  through  at  the 
butt,  are  cut  with  ease.  By  changing  the  gear- 
ing, they  can  be  cut  any  length  desired,  from 
four  and  one-half  to  one-fourth  of  an  inch  in 
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leneth.  When  green  pine  limbe  are  cut  two 
inches  long  and  spread  upon  a  floor  not  more 
than  ten  inches  in  depth,  they  will  dry  so  as  to 
bum  well  in  a  wdek. 

Col.  Stanley  says  he  can  cut  limbs  and  brush 
to  the  above  degree  of  fineness  faster  than  a  smart 
man,  with  a  J^>od  yoke  of  oxen,  can  haul  and 
dump  them  m>m  one-fourth  of  a  mile  distant. 
The  advantage  of  cutting  it  so  fine  is,  that  it 
brines  much  scraggy  and  otherwise  worthless 
brush,  up  to  more  than  the  value  of  its  weight 
in  solid  wood,  which,  in  these  times  of  scarcity 
and  high  prices  of  fuel,  is  an  object  of  too  much 
importance  to  be  overlooked.  Colonel  Stanley's 
neighbors  bring  brush  to  him  to  be  cut  on  equal 
shares.  As  near  as  I  could  judge,  this  machine 
will  do  the  work  of  forty  men. 

The  reason  that  the  chips  dry  so  quick,  is,  that 
they  are  not  cut  square  off,  out  ooliquoly,  one 
aide  beins  concave  and  the  other  convex ;  conse- 
quently they  are  shattered  to  such  a  decree,  that 
the  air  is  admitted  entirely  through  Uiem,  and 
the  drying  process  immediately  commences. 

Danvers,  Jan,  16,  1855.  ••••••• 


for  vesper  prayers. .  The  ground  is  intersected  in 
almost  every  practicable  direction  by  carriage  ' 
roads,  and  narrow  footpaths  wind  around  the 
sides  of  the  steep  cliffii,  amid  thickets  of  cedars 
and  pines,  clumps  of  fir  and  weeping  larches,  and 
solitary  old  oaks,  the  majestic  monarchs  of  the 
forest. 

The  house  is  situated  on  a  high  point,  com- 
manding a  view  of  the  noble  Hudson  on  the  east, 
the  magnificent  scenery  of  the  Highlands  on  the 
south,  and  on  the  north  and  west  a  thick  mass  of 
trees,  streams,  and  ruined  hamlet  cotta^.  It  is 
built  in  the  finglisb  villa  style,  with  piazzas  and 
deep  bay  windows  facing  the  river,  and  abounds 
in  gable  roofs,  with  oriole  and  dormer  windows 
jutting  out,  and  clustering  chimneys  terminating 
the  pinnacles.  The  interior  is  adorned  with  race 
curiosities,  collected  in  Europe  and  America- 
paintings  of  distinguished  personages,  landscapes 
of  beautiful  scenery,  marbles,  bronzes,  medals, 
statuary,  and  eneravinn  in  rich  profusion. 

This  is  Idlewild. 


"idlewud." 

From  an  interesting  letter  which  appeared  in 
the  columns  of  the  Rochester  Advertiser ^  we  con- 
dense a  brief  description  of  Idlewild,  the  garden 
home  of  N.  P.  Wiflis.  It  is  situated  on  the  west- 
em  bank  of  the  Hudson  river,  a  few  miles  south 
of  the  town  of  Newburgh.  In  its  immediate  vi- 
cinity are  many  beautiful  country  seats,  including 
among  others  those  of  J.  T.  Headley ,  the  artist 
Durand,  and  the  late  lamented  Downing,  all  of 
which  are  adorned  by  the  rarest  embellishments  of 
art.  But  Idlewild,  situated  amid  the  most  lively 
scenery  of  the  valley  of  the  Hudson  river,  is  the 
most  beautiful  country  seat  in  the  region.  The 
domain  comprises  about  one  hundr^  acres  of 
land,  which,  when  they  came  into  the  possession  of 
Willis,  were  dothed  in  a  dense  black  forest  of  ce- 
dars, firs  and  pines,  and  other  mountaii^  trees,  as 
wild  and  thick  as  when  the  Indian  war-hoop 
echoed  through  their  shades.  The  grounds  pos- 
sess a  great  variety  of  surface,  scene  and  prospect, 
and  the  fine  taste  of  Willis  has  seized  upon  every 
opportunity  to  enhance  the  charms  which  nature 
has  grouped  in  such  harmonious  contrast. 

Running  diagonally  through  the  estate  is  a 
broad,  deep  glen,  over  whose  rocky  bottom  flows 
a  clear  cold  stream  of  water.  Willis,  by  means 
of  jutting  rocks  and  artificial  dams,  has  broken 
this  stream  into  singing  cascades  and  murmuring 
waterfalls.  In  one  nlMe  he  has  lured  a  portion 
of  the  waters  from  taeir  channel,  to  fill  a  pond  for 
his  gold  fish.  In  another  he  has  taken  naif  the 
stream  to  form  the  shooting  jets  of  a  fountain  ; 
and  still  further  down  the  glen  he  has  checked  its 
flow  and  swollen  it  into  a  miniature  lake  for  his 
little  boat.  At  several  points  along  the  stream  he 
has  thro^vn  rustic  bridges  from  bank  to  bank. 
The  view  from  the  lower  extremity  of  the  glen 
upward,  through  the  deep  vista  of  trees  joining 
their  branches  over  my  head,  is  said  to  be  very 
beautiful.  It  reaambles  a  vaulted  cathedral ;  and 
the  imaginative  eye  may  behold  in  the  large 
brown  stones,  with  their  mosey  sides,  which  are 
scattered  in  picturesque  confusion  throughout  the 
scene,  gray,  cowled  monks,  counting  their  beads 


8EBF  LABOE  IN  POLAND. 

In  every  village  is  an  overseer,  whose  duty  it  is 
to  call  in  the  evening  at  each  hut,  and  notify  the 
inmates  as  to  the  part  of  the  plantation  where 
they  are  to  meet  the  foUowing  morning,  and  be 
ready  to  start  for  work.  Men,  women  and  chil- 
dren are  included  in  this  order,  of  course ;  they 
assemble  as  directed,  and  are  then  driven  like  so 
many  oxen  to  their  labor.  Of  whatever  kind  the 
work  may  be,  the  womeiT  are  obliged  to  toil  as 
the  men ;  the  children  are  assigned  lighter  tasks, 
such  as  picking  stones,  &c.  Over  each  division  is 
placed  an  overseer,  having  in  his  hand  a  whip  of 
braided  strips  of  leother,  and  should  any  one  pre- 
sume to  stop  even  for  a  moment,  the  lash  is  uu- 
mercifully  applied ;  children  are  not  exempt  from 
this  infliction,  and  whoever  may  be  the  object  of 
punishment,  he  or  she,  is  obliged  to  kiss  the 
hand  or  foot  of  the  inflictor.  Should  any  one  re- 
fuse to  do  so,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  the  poor 
creature  is  laid  upon  the  ground,  aiiud  receives 
forty  additional  stripes,  then  widi  blood  trick- 
ling from  his  back  returns  a^ain  to  work.  In 
some  instances  (the  overseer  being  in  an  unusual 
passion,)  children,  perhaps  a  son  or  a  daugh- 
ter, are  required  to  hold  down  a  parent,  whOst 
another  member  of  the  same  fiimuy  is  made  to 
administer  the  lash  with  his  utmost  strength. 
These  things  seem  heart-sickening  to  relate,  nev- 
ertheless they  are  true,  and  not  a  day  passes 
without  many  individuals  being  subjected  to  such 
treatment.  When  they  leave  their  miserable 
homes  in  the  morning,  each  peasant  carries  upon 
his  back  a  coarse  doth  sack,  containing  the  din- 
ner of  its  bearer ;  this  consists  of  a  loaf  of  brown 
bread  ,Nhaving  the  appearance  of  baked  sawdust ; 
and  if  the  b^rer  has  Deen  so  fortunate  as  to  have 
recently  killed  a  pig,  he  taki28  with  his  bread  a 
piece  of  raw  pork.  Before  commencing  work, 
these  sacks  are  deposited  in  heaps  upon  the 
ground,  and  at  noon,  when  the  signal  is  given, 
they  rash  with  the  speed  of  half-starved  animab, 
everjr  one  for  his  bag,  and  then  commences  a  de» 
vouring  of  bread  and  salt  in  the  most  ravenous 
manner.  Each  &xig  is  allowed  a  mug  of  water, 
and  this  is  pass^  m)m  one  to  another  until  all 
have  been  served.    Such  is  .the  manner  in  which 
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th«M  poor  creataree  toil  on  through  their  perioi 
of  ezistence,  without  a  ray  of  hope  to  cheelr,  or  a 
^gle  solace  to  alleviate  their  woes. — AUen*8  Au" 
toerasy  of  Poland  and  Russia. 


FABHBB8*  CLUB& 


We  find  the  following  exeelknt  article  in  our 
exohanges,  and  wish  we  could  give  the  writer 
credit  for  performing  so  good  a  deed,  as  that  of 
writing  it,  hut  there  is  nothing  attached  to  it  by 
which  we  may  know  its  paternity. 

^^*We  do  not  mean  Herculean  clubs,  nor  goad 
stjelEB,  to  quicken  the  pace  of  Buck  to  keep  up 
with  Bright.  We  mean  no  such  un*farmer^like 
enedient  to  quicken  the  pace  or  sharpen  the  in- 
tellect. It  is  the  farmers  social  dub  for  mental 
and  a^cultnral  improvement  tliat  we  have  in 
our  mmd's  eye,  and  about  which  we  propose  to 
stir  up  the  thoughts  of  formers,  *by  way  of  re- 
mambrance. '  Old  soldiers  love  to  fight  their  bat- 
tles o'er  again,  and  old  men  like  to  discourse  of 
what  occurred  in  the  days  of  their  youth.  Ix>nff- 
timeago  we  remember  attending  a  meeting  of 
fiurmen'  boys  for  amusement  and  instruction 
when  the  merry  sentiment  went  round  the  ring, 
with  the  action  suited  to  the  word — 


*tbcaa  tbe  Fumer  ■ 
And  thua  he  standi 
Bot  yoa  nor  I,  nor 


ombiiiMM, 
and  takes  hii  eaaej 
no  one  knowi 

aad  bariey  gmri." 


It  was  an  ancient  farmers*  club  in  miniature, 
and  we  know  what  lad  it  was  of  the  number  who 
married  the  district  'school-mar'm,'  and  in  after 
life  was  sure  to  get  a  premium  at  the  cattle  show 
for  the  best  butter,  and  won  the  reputation  of 
being  the  best  farmer  in  the  county.  It  was  the 
son  of  a  Scotchman,  who  was  alwavs  first  and 
foremost  at  the  juvenile  meeting,  when  amuse- 
ment was  always  blended  with  instruction.  Those 
meetinfis  taught  us  the  useful  lesson,  that  a  little 
often  snows  what  a  good  deal  means.  While  the 
teholars  in  our  county  districts  are  profitably 
spending  a  winter's  evening  at  the  speUing  school, 
would  it  not  be  well  for  their  fathers  to  assemble 
in  some  convenient  place,  and  in  a  free  and  famil- 
iar manner,  'tell  weir  experience'  in  fiirmlng, 
and  communicate  to  each  other  how  they  man- 
a^  to  raise  ttie  best  stock,  and  enter  into  all  the 
mmutiss  and  variety  of  good  husbandry  ?  It 
seems  to  us  that  mudi  usetul  information  would 
be  elicited,  and  that  each  and  aJl  would  derive 
very' great  benefit  from  participatii^  in  so  pleas- 
ant and  profitable  a  discussion.  Such  farmers' 
clubs  &re  held  wsekly  in  many  of  the  school  dis- 
tricts of  Massachusetts,  Maine  and  New  Hamp- 
shire— ^why  should  they  not  be  held  in  every  town 
and  district  in  Vermont?  Can  any  one  assign 
a  good  and  safficicnt  reason  why  such  meetings  of 
the  'lords  of  the  soil,'  for  mutual  improvement, 
and  for  discussing  the  great  and  paramount  ques- 
tion, what  shall  be  done  to  promote  agriculture, 
may  not  be  as  pleasant  and  profitable  in  Vermont 
as  they  are  in  other  States  7  Questions  given  out 
at  one  meeting  and  discussed  at  the  next,  will 
elicit  thoughts  and  important  facts,'excite  a  laud- 
able ambition  to  excel  in  word  and  in  deed,  in 
theory  and  in  practice.  Merchants,  mechanics 
and  manufiu^urers  hold  such  meetings,  and  why 


should  not  nature's  noblemen  do  the  same  and 
share  the  rich  reward  ?  'Can  any  one  man  work- 
ing alone  on  his  fis^rm,  learn  as  much  as  one  hun- 
drod  men  ?'  May  not  each  discover  some  prnoti* 
cat  and  important  fact,  and  should  not  his  neigh- 
bors know  it !  Let  farmers  bold  such  meetings 
and  take  their  sons  and  workmen  with  them.  *A 
fiirmer  must  have  been  slothful  indeed,  if,  during 
the  past  year,  he  has  not  learned  one  new  &ct  in 
relation  to  agriculture ;  and  should  a  hundred 
neighbors  meet,  then  each  will  learn  ninety-nine 
new  facts  for  one  communication.  Pretty  ^od 
interest,  surely ;  and  what  is  better,  the  ffiveni 
and  the  receivers  each  get  their  pay  down.  WhAt 
&rmer  that  deserves  the  noble  name,  ever  attend- 
ed such  a  meeting  without  learning  something 
new,  practical  and  useful?" 


ABYICB  TO  COHSTJKPTIYES. 

Eat  air  you  cMi  digest  and  exercise  a  gMt. 
deal  in  the  open  air,  to  convert  what  you  eat  in- 
to pure  Jiealthful  blood.  Do  not  be  afraid  of 
out-door  air,  day  or  night.  Do  not  be  afraid  of 
sudden  changes  of  weather;  let  no  change,  hot 
or  cold,  keep  you  in  doors.  If  it  is  rainy  weather, 
the  more  need  for  your  going  out,  because- voa 
eat  as  much  on  a  rainy  day  as  on  a  clear  day, 
and  if  you  exercise  less,  that  much  more  remains 
in  the  system  of  what  ought  to  be  thrown  off  by 
exercise,  and  some  ill  result,  come  consequent 
symptom,  or  ill  feeling,  is  the  certain  issue;  ft 
it  is  cold  out  of  doors,  do  not  mufile  your  ey^, 
mouth  and  nose,  in  furs,  veils,  woolen  comfor- 
ters, and  the  like ;  nature  has  supplied  you  with 
the  best  mufiier,  with  the  beet  inhaling  r^ulator, 
that  is,  two  lips  ;  shut  them  before  yon  step  out 
of  a  warm  room  into  the  cold  air,  aiid  keep  thMi 
shut  until  you  have  walked  briskly  a  few  rods 
and  quickened  the  circulation  a  little ;  walk  fast 
enough  to  keep  off  a  feeling  of  chiUinoss,  and 
taking  cold  will  be  impossible.  What  are  the 
facts  of  the  case?  look  at  the  railroad  conductors, 
going  out  of  a  hot  air  into  the  piercing  cold  iSt 
vrinter  and  in  again  every  five  or  ten  minutss, 
and  yet  they  do  not  take  cold  oftener  than  oihers; 
you  will  scarcely  find  a  consumptive  man  in  a 
thousand  of  them.  It  is  wonderful  how  afVaid 
consumptive  people  are  of  fresh  air,  the  yefj 
thing  that  vrould  cure  them,  the  only  obstacle 't6 
a  cure  being  that  they  do  not  get  enough  of  it ; 
and  yet  what  infinite  pains  they  take  to  avoid 
breathing  it,  especially  if  it  is  cold  ;  when  it  is 
known  that  the  colder  the  air  is  the  purer  it 
must  be,  yet  if  people  cannot  get  to  a  hot  climate, 
they  will  make  an  artificial  one,  and  imprison 
themselves  for  a  whole  winter  in  a  warm  room, 
with  a  temperature  not  varying  ten  degrees  in 
six  months ;  all  such  people  die,  and  yet  we  fol- 
low in  their  footsteps.  If  I  were  seriously  ill  of 
consumption,  I  would  live  but  of  doors  day  and 
night,  except  it  was  raining  or  mid-winter,  then 
I  would  sleep  in  an  uiiphi^ered  log-house.  My 
consumptive  friend,  you  want  air,  not  physic ; 
you  want  pure  air,  not  medicated  air  ;  yon  want 
nutrition,  such  as  plenty  of  meat  and  bread  will 
give,  and  they  alone  ;  physic  has  no  nutrhnent, 
gaspings  for  air  cannot  cure  you  ;  monkey  capers 
in  a  gymnasium  cannot  cure  you,  and  stimulants 
cannot  cure  you.  If  you  want  to  get  well,  go  in 
for  beef  and  out-door  air,  and  do  not  be  deludcfd 
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into  the  grave  by  newspaper  advertisements,  and 
nnfindable  certifiers. — i)r.  HalL 


TEAViSACnaVS  OF  THE  HBW  TOBK 
AGEICTJLTtmAl  SOCIETY. 

Tfacough  the  polite  attention  of  the  Secretary, 
B.  P.  Johnson,  Esq.,  we  have  before  us  the  Tran- 
sactions of  this  Society,  fbr  the  year  1853.  It  is 
enlarged  and  printed  in  a  style  deserving  much 
praise.  In  its  papw,  typographical  execution, 
i21astr»tions  and  binding,  it  surpasses  its  prede- 
despors,  showing  that  the  arts  connected  with 
book-making  are  improving,  T^ari  passu,  with  the 
BCienoe  and  art  of  agriculture.  Massachusetts 
must  look  well  to  her  laurels  in  these  respects. 

This  fine  volume  of  780  pages  is  filled  with  va- 
ried and  valuable  information,  showing  not  only 
tbe  actual  state  of  agriculture  at  the  present 
time,  and  the  advance  that  has  been  made  on  the 
past,  but  also  a  steady  purpose  to  incorporate  in- 
to the  mass  of  knowledge  available  to  the  culti- 
vators of  the  State,  the  discoveries  in  science  and 
art,  tliat  are  made  in  other  ceuntriea  and  di- 
mates. 

Tlie  first  thing  we  notice' Is  a  copious  and  well- 
arranged  index,  adding  muob  to  the  value  of  the 
volume. 

We  next,  have  Mr.  Secretary  Johnson's  report 
to  the  legislature,  showing  briefly  What  has  been 
accomplished,  and  making  important  suggestions 
fbr  the  future. 

We  then  have  the  address  of  Wuluk  C. 
Rives,  of  Virginia,  delivered  at  Saratoga  in  1853. 
This  address  contains  some  broad  national  views 
of  the  paramount  inQuence  of  agriculture  to  this 
country.  Then  follows  a  highly  valuftUe  lecture 
upon  Jlax,  delivered  at  tiie  same  plaee,  by  John 
Wilson,  of  Edinburgh.  This  is  a  subject  of  great 
importance  to  this  country,  especially  when  con- 
sidered in  connection  with  the  improved  methods 
of  preparing  the  fibre  for  tiie  use  of  the  manufac- 
turer. The^statistics  of  tiie  flax  industry  which 
Mr.  Wilson  presents  are  of  a  startKng  chai%cter 
to  one  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  subject, 
Great  Britain  is  paying  annually  twenty-five 
milMens  of  dollars  for  the  flax  and  hemp  which 
she  manufiictures,  and  seven  and  a  half  millions 
forjlaop-seed,  and  tuxHrnd-a-Katf  millions  for  lin- 
seed cake,  and  requires  600,000  acres  to  produce 
the  supply  which  she  needs,  while  her  demand  is 
annually  increasing.  One  million,  sixty-eight 
thousand,  six  hundred  and  ninety-three  spindles 
are  employed  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  spinning 
linen,  and  six  hundred  and  forty  thousand  in 
other  countries. 

In  1850,  Great  Britain  manufactured  110,- 
000,000  yards  of  linen.  In  1852  she  exported 
linen  goods  to  the  amount  of  about  $26,784,355, 
fifteen  millions  of  which  came  to  the  United 


States.  These  statistics  axe  of  the  most  sug^es* 
tive  character.  Why  should  not  the  United 
States  at  least  supply  the  raw  material  sufficient 
to  furnish  the  quantity  in  a  manufiictured  state 
which  she  demands  for  her  own  consumption? 

The  committee  upon  ilox  and  its  culture  state 
that  there  is  in  the  State  about  8,006  aeres  under 
flax  culture,  yielding  about  $15  profit  per  aose« 
over  the  expense  of  onltivstiiHi. 

Mr.  Wilson's  lecture  is  followed  by  a  oon* 
densed  description  of  tlie  chazaeterisUo  and  di» 
tinctive  points  of  several  of  the  breeds  of  import- 
ed stock.  The  next  subject  <^  importance  is  the 
report  on  farm  implements.  We  hav«  not  space 
for  the  r^maxks  we  should  be  glad  to  make  on 
this  subject.  Yankee  inventors  must  look  to 
their  laujpeb  in  this  matter,  or  the  New  Yorkers 
will  bear  away  the  erown.  The  next  report  is 
upon  cookh^'Sfoves  and  furnaces,  showing  tiie 
wide  range  of  observation  taken  by  the  Society. 

Then  we  have  descriptions  of  thirty-Jive  new  va- 
rieties of  Pears,  by  a  nursery  firm  at  Rochester. 
Wq  cannot  but  admire  the  perseverance  of  nurs* 
sery-men  in  producing  new  varieties  of  this  deli- 
cious fruit.  We  have  sometimes  admired  their  in- 
genuity also,  in  pointing  out  distinctions  where 
but  the  shade  of  a  shadow  of  difference  existed. 
We  should  be  glad  to  know  how  many  and  which 
among  the  varieties  of  pears  already  prodnoed^ 
are  really  valuable  and  worth  cultivation.  Pro- 
fessor Wilson  appears  before  us  again  in  the  next 
article,  and  gives  us  an  account  of  the  suffar4teetf 
and  various  statistics  from  Continental  Europe 
relating  to  the  subject.* 

The  salt  manufacture  is  one  of  great  importance 
in  the  State  of  New  York.  The  production  has 
increased  in  little  more  than  fifty  years  from 
25,000  bushels,  to  about  fcoe-and^a4uUf  milUons 
This  business  the  Agricultural  Society  has  taken 
under  its  fostering  care. 

The  next  article  of  general  interest  relates  to 
a  species  of  weevil,  the  Ithyeerus  NoveboracensiSf 
an  insect  that  has  committed  extensive  ravages 
upon  fruit  and  forest  trees  in  various  parts  of  tlie 
Northern  States,  from  Dr.  Fitch,  of  Salem,  N. 
Y.,  and  Dr.  Harris,  of  Cambridge,  Massachu- 
setts, with  some  remarks  upon  the  Palmer  worm, 
by  Dr.  Harris. 

Then  comes  the  account  of  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  State  Agri(niltural  Society,  with  the  re- 
ports of  the  several  committees.  Many  of  these 
reports  are  upon  sulijects  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance to  the  finrmer.  Several  of  them  were  pre- 
pared with  great  care  and  labor,  and  contain 
faets  and  suggestions  of  much  interest.  An  arti- 
cle upon  the  origin,  culture  andhises  of  Indian 
com^  will  amply  repay  the  careful  atteiltion«  not 
only  of  the  cultivator,  but  of  every  housevrife  in 
the  country. 
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The  Dreasurer^s  account  shows  that  the  reoeipts 
of  the  Society,  for  1853,  were  $12,684,  and  that 
after  paying  current  expenses,  premiums,  Ac., 
they  have  a  bahince  of  $802,00  to  carry  to  next 
year*s  account. 

The  remainder  of  the  Tolume  is  occupied  with 
Sstracts  of  the  reports  of  the  several  county  soci- 
eties, and  extracts  from  the  addresses  delivered  at 
their  annual  meetings,  thus  bringing  before  us 
the  condition  Bnd  doings  of  the  several  counties  in 
one  connected  view.    We  wish  we  had  space  to 


make  copious  extracts  from  several  of  the  county 
reports; — but  we  can  only  commend  them 
to  all  who  are  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain  the  vol- 
ume. .  The  only  thing  which  we  especially  regret 
in  the  volume  is  the  absence  of  the  labors  of  Dr. 
Salisbukt.  We  trust  the  managers  of  the  Soci- 
ety do  not  consider  that  there  is  no  more  occa- 
sion for  his  analytical  services.  The  good  which 
he  has  so  ably  commenced,  should,  under  their 
auspices,  be  carried  forward  unto  perfootion. 


^itf<< 


OIFFOBD  MOEOAH  COLT,  VEBKOHT. 


This  engraving  represents  the  four  years  old 
Gifford  Morgan  CoU,  exhibited  at  the  Vermont 
State  Eair  at  Brattleboro',  September,  1854,  and 
received  the  first  premium  of  $15,  in  the  class  of 
Woodbury  Morgans,  from  four  to  seven  years  old 
horses. 

He  is  a  very  dark  chestnut  color,  and  is  a  de- 
aoendant  of  the  old  Gifford  and  Green  Mountain 
Morgans,  and  is  claimed  on  the  part  of  his  own- 
ers to  be  the  most  thorough-bred  Morgan  now 
living  of  his  age.  He  is  a  colt  of  great  action, 
and  is  considered  a  very  characteriistic  and  fkvor- 
abie  specimen  of  the  breed,  in  all  particulars. 
His  UEst  yeai^'s  colts  bear  a  strong  resemblance 
to  the  old  Morgan  ftimily.  He  is  owned  by  J.  H. 
Fenils  A  Co.,  Bradford,  Orange  County,  Vt. 

For  ail  uses,  the  farm,  the  road-team,  6r  the 
carriage,  we  do  not  believe  the  Morgans,  as  a 
breed,  are  excelled  by  any  other.  Their  carriage 
IB  frequently  lofty,  and  often  very  graceful.  Their 
temper  is  docile,  so  that  boys  and  women  may 
easily  manage  them  when  well  broken,  and  their  phy] 


powers  of  endurance,  even  as  roadsters,  ahnosl^ 
beyond  belief.  We  scarcely  can  look  upon  one 
of  tile  beet  of  his  type  without  a  sort  of  &8cina- 
tion. 

PHOTOGSAPHIO  COUlTTEEFBrmrO. 

A  Cincinnati  ^ntleman  writes  to  the  New  York 
Tribune^  describing  the  results  of  some  experi- 
ments ^hioh  have  been  made  in  tliat  city,  by  Mr. 
Fontayne,  a  daguerreotypist,  relative  to  the  art 
of  photographic  counterfeiting.  The  counterfeit 
notes,  he  says,  manufactured  m  this  manner,  far 
surpass  in  the  perfection  of  their  details  any  thin^ 
of  the  kind  which  has  ever  been  done  by  the  old 
method  of  engraving.  Every  line  and  every* 
speck  is  accurately  copied,  so  that  when  the 
pnotographs  are  taken  upon  the  proper  bank  note 
paper,  they  defy  detection,  either  by  the  unaided 
eye  or  by  the  microscope.  A  number  of  bills, 
copied  in  this  way  by  Mr.  Fontayne,  were  pre- 
sented at  various  banks  in  the  city  of  Cincinnati, 
and  in  every  case  they  were  pronounced,  after 
careful  inspection,  to  be  genuine. 
By  this  newly-aiscovered  system  of  photo^ra- 
— ,  all  kinds  of  ordinary  writing  or  printmg 
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may  be  copied — checks,  notes,  autoeraphs  or  let^ 
ten.  The  odIj  safeguard  to  the  puBlic  in  respect 
to  bank  bills,  seems  to  lie  in  the  foct  that  bneht 
red,  blue  or  green  colors,  cannot  be  imitated  J[>v 
the  photographic  process,  and  that  bills  which 
are  partially  printed  in  these  colors,  are  oonse- 
auentlj  stjcure  from  the  possibility  of  counter- 
leiting.  Bills  counterfeitea  by  the  photographic 
method,  may  always  be  detected  b^  wetting  them 
with  a  s  )lution  of  conosive  sublimate  or  of  hy- 
driodate  of  potassium — ^the  liquid  immediately 
turning  the  photographic  picture  white.  This 
test,  however,  would  prove  out  a  poor  safeguard 
to  the  public  generally. 


Reported  for  tke  New  England  Farmer. 

LEGISLATIVE  AOEIOVLTUBAL 
MEETIHOS. 

The  second  meeting  of  the  series  was  held  at 
the  Stete  House,  on  Tuesday  evening,  23d  inst 
There  was  a  good  attendance.  The  meeting  was 
called  to  order  by  Mr.  Kkowlu,  of  fiastham,  and 
Mr.  E.  W.  Bull,  of  Concord,  was  invited  to  oc- 
cupy the  chair. 

Mr.  Bull  opened  the  discussion  by  some  re- 
marks upon  the  cultivation  of  the  small  grains. 
MasKushusetts,  he  said,  pays  annually  $10,000,- 
000  for  flour.  Yet  if  her  soil  was  properly  culti 
yated,  she  could  sustain  a  population  equal  .to 
twice  the  present ;  and,  in  view  of  the  present 
high  price  of  breadstuflb,  the  cultivation  of  the 
cereal  grains  is  of  more  than  usual  importance. 
Rye,  perhaps,  is  the  grain  which  is,  on  the  whole, 
best  adapted  to  our  sandy  soils  and  dry  seasons. 
He  had  tried  guano  in  raising  it,  on  a  piece  of 
dry,  sandy  land,  which  had  not  been  manured 
for  ten  years  probably,  being  in  grass  all  the 
while,  of  which  hardly  enough  was  cut  to  pay 
for  the  trouble.  The  land  was  plowed  in  Sep- 
tboiber  to  a  good  depth,  and  two  hundred  weight 
of  guano  to  the  acre  harrowed  in  on  the  furrow, 
after  which  five  pecks  of  seed  to  the  acre  were 
sown,  which  produced  a  good  stand  of  plants, 
the  season  beisig  favorable.  The  amount  of  seed 
was  too  much,  however,  for  when  harvest-time 
came,  the  grass-seed  sown  with  it  was  smothered. 
In  the  spring,  50  lbs.  additional  of  guano  was 
sowed  on  one-half  of  the  acre,  while  on  the  other 
half  none  was  applied.  The  difference  m  the 
yield  of  the  two  half  acres,  was  only  one  bushel 
in  favor  of  the  extra  manuring,  from  which  he 
concluded  that  manuring  beyond  200  lbs.  to  the 
acre  with  guano  for  rye,  was  not  profitable. 
One-half  of  the  lye  was  cut  the  first  week  in 
July,  and  was  fi)und  to  be  much  whiter  and 
'  better  than  the  rest,  which  was  cut  a  week  later. 
In  England,  it  is  the  practice  of  farmers  to  cut 
their  rye  as  soon  as  the  stem  is  yellow  under  the 
ear,  and  by  so  doing  the  flour  is  much  whiter. 
His  experience  confirmed  the  utility  of  the  prac- 
tice. 


The  subject  of  cereal  grains  was  adofUted  •  to 
the  evening. 

Mr.  Enowus,  of  Eastham,  said  that  formerlj 
rye  was  not  considered  to  be  worth  more  than 
half  as  much  as  it  now  commands  in  the  market. 
Ai  present  prices,  he  considered  it  as  profitable  aa 
any  crop  our  &thers  could  raise.  As  to  raising 
wheat,  but  little  has  been  done  on  the  Cape  ex- 
cept at  Orleans,  where  it  has  not  been  attended 
with  much  success,  owing,  perhaps,  to  inexperi- 
ence. Either  rye  or  barley,  however,  is  profita- 
ble. Th^  trouble  with  rye  has  been  in  sowing  it 
broadcast,  and  not  harrowing  in  deep  enough. 
He  thought  it  would  leave  the  land  in  as  good 
condition  as  any  crop. 

Mr.  Jenkins,  of  Andover,  said,  in  relation  to 
raising  grain  alone,  he  did  not  know  how  it 
could  be  made  profitable  in  the  eastern  part  of 
Massachusette ;  but  thought  that,  in  connection 
with  English  grass,  it  could  be  made  remunera- 
tive. It  is  a  mistake  to  attempt  to  raise  grain 
and  grass  together  on  diy,  sandy  land.  Most 
farmers  in  this  part  of  the  State  have  some  very 
wet  as  well  as  very  dry  soils  on  their  farms,  and 
their  policy  should  be  to  gravel  the  wet  land  ai^d 
manure  it  well,  for  the  raising  of  grass,  con- 
stantly reserving  the  dry  land  for  grain,  which 
will  not  need  so  much  manure. 

Mr.  Frxxman,  of  Orleans,  did  not  think  wheat 
could  be  raised  profitably  on  the  Cape,  even  if  the 
land  was  manured  highly,  and  he  believed  that 
was  the  general  opinion  th«re.  Although  wheat 
was  once  raised  successfully  there,  it  cannot  be 
done  now.  There  was  somie  property  existing  in 
the  soil  then  which  it  does  not  possess  now.  Be 
had  seen  com  taken  off  of  land  and  wheat,  put  on, 
but  it  would  not  grow — ^while  grass,  follovnng 
com  in  the  same  way,  flourished  vigorously, 
showing  that  there  vras  something  wtmting  fbr 
the  wheat.  '  There  was  no  difference  in  this  re- 
sult between  winter  and  spring  wheat. 

The  Chairman  remarked  that  Mr.  Brown,  of 
Concord,  who  had  raised  fine  crops  of  wheat,  had 
made  use  of  lime  to  the  extent  of  15  bushels  to 
the  acre,  sovm  broadcast,  and  periiaps  to  this 
manure  his  good  crops  were  attributable. 

Mr.  Howard,  of  the  Boston  Cultivator ^  said  it 
vras  formerly  supposed  that  a  good  deal  of  lime 
was  necessary  to  secure  a  good  crop  of  wheat ; 
but  Mr.  Emmons,  the  State  geologist  of  New 
York,  after  analyzing  the  soils  of  all  parts  of  the 
State,  found  that  the  lands  of  the  best  wheat- 
growing  counties  contained  the  least  lime.  In 
Seneca  county,  at  present  the  greatest  wheat 
county  in  the  Stete,  only  one-half  per  cent,  of  the 
ingredients  of  the  soil  is  lime.  He  mentioned 
this  to  show  that  the  utility  of  lime  for  raising 
wheat  was  doubtful. 

Mr.  Bradbury,  of  Newton,,  said  that  in  the 
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wheat-growing  ooantiee  of  Pennsylvania  and  Ma* 
lyland,  great  qoaniitiea  of  lime  were  used,  and  it 
wa«  considered  indispensable.  They  formerly 
mised  large  crops  of  wheat  without  any  manure ; 
bat  their  lands  gave  out,  and  geologists  advised 
the  formers  to  replenish  their  lands  with  lime. 
They  did  so,  and  the  result  was  that  they  ob- 
tained as  good  crops  as  they  ever  did.  In  some 
of  thelK  counties  there  is  plenty  of  limestone, 
ftom  which  the  fanners  supplied  themselves, 
while  in  others  there  was  not ;  and  the  good  e£foct 
of  the  lime  was  so  obvious,  that  the  fiurmers  in 
the  non-limestone  counties  transported  limestone 
from  the  others  to  manure  their  lands.  In  some 
parts  of  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland,  the  roads 
are  macadamised  with  limestone,  which,  becom- 
ing finely  pulverised,  is  blown  by  the  wind  upon 
the  adjoining  fields,  and  it  is  found  that  the 
land  along  these  roads  is  fertilised  exceedingly  by 
the  lime  thus  thrown  upon  it.  It  is  the  practice 
among  fhrmers  in  Cumberland,  Dauphin  and 
Franklin  counties  in  Pennsylvania,  and  in  Mary< 
land,  to  apply  80  bushels  of  unslacked  lime  per 
acre  once  in  about  seven  years,  plowing  it  in  after 
it  becomes  pulverized  by  the  action  of  the  sun 
and  rain.  They  do  not  expect  much  from  it  the 
first  or  second  year,  but  daring  the  third  and 
fourth  they  reap  the  benefit. 

Mr.  Howard  said  he  did  not  deny  that  lime 
was  an  essential  element  of  the  soil^  and  con- 
stituted a  part  of  the  food  of  plants,  which  should 
be  supplied  with  the  proper  quantity ;  but  he  did 
not  think  that  the  state  of  things  in  Ptonsylvania 
was  a  jnst  criterioQ  for  the  granite  soils  of  New 
England. 

Col.  Newbll,  of  Essex,  said  that  wheat  did 
not  grow  so  well  in  his  county  now  as  formerly. 
He  had  known  40  bushels  to  the  acre  to  be  raised, 
but  that  quantity  gradually  fell  off  to  5  or  6 
bushels.  What  the  reason  was  he  could  not  tell. 
Latterly  they  had  succeeded  better ;  but  of  thi^, 
also,  he  did  not  know  the  cause.  He  had  raised 
wheat  for  thirty  years,  getting  all  the  way  from 
40  down  to  5  bushels  to  the  acre.  Had  never 
used  lime  but  once,  applying  then  ten  casks  to 
the  acre,  and  harvesting  20  bushels  of  wheat  per 
acre.  The  land  was  laid  down  with  grain  to 
grass,  and  he  got  two  large  crops  from  it ;  but 
whether  it  was  owing  to  the  lime  or  not,  he  could 
not  say.  There  is  something  in  the  land  which 
will  not  produce  wheat,  while  it  will  yield  larger 
crops  of  grass  than  ever  before. 

Mr.  Jenkins  inquired  in  regard  to  planting 
wheat  in  drills,  and  was  answered  by  Mr.  HoW' 
ARD,  who  said  that  this  method  was  pursued  to 
some  extent  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania.  By 
it  the  land  could  be  kept  free  from  weeds,  and 
thus  promote  the  growth  of  the  grain. 

Hon.  Seth  Spraque,  of  Duxbury,  said  that 


Mr.  Webster,  when  he  first  commenced  faming 
at  Marshfield,  purchased  seven  cargoes  of  lime 
and  applied  it  to  his  land  ;  but  of  its  specific  ef- 
fect, he  could  not  speak,  although  its  use  was 
discontinued  subsequently,  and  it  was  thought  by 
farmers  in  that  vicinity  that  it  was  of  no  benefit 
to  the  land.  In  his  opinion,  it  exhausts  the 
land. 

Mr.  Jenkins  related  an  instance  in  which  a 
friend  of  his  purchased  a  large  quantity  of  lime, 
and  applied  it  to  his  land  for  various  crop!»,  but 
he  could  not  raise  a  thing. 

Mr.  BnADBiniT  remarked  that  this  last  case  veri- 
fied his  statement  in  regard  to  the  use  of  lime  in 
Penni^lvania,  where  they  do  not  expect  much 
profit  until  the  third  and  fourth  years,  by  which 
time  .the  land  is  restored  to  its  natural  strength. 
Besides,  farmers  there  put  on  vast  quantities, 
much  more  than  farmers  here  would  think  of  do- 
ing. 

Mr.  BucKXiNSTXR,  of  the  Ploughman ^  inquired 
what  use  was  made  of  the  land  for  the  first  two 
years,  to  which  Mr.  Bradbury  responded,  that 
once  in  four  or  five  years,  they  put  in  clover.  The 
farmers  there  do  not  calculate  on  getting  grain 
from  the  land  more  than  half  of  the  time.  The 
lime  does  not  tell  till  the  third  and  fourth  years, 
afler  which,  the  land  again  declines. 

Mr.  BucKMiNSTER  thought  that  at  this  rate  far- 
mers could  hardly  afibrd  to  put  on  80  bushels  to 
the  acre. 

Mr.  Bradbitet  said  that  the  lime  was  manu- 
factured very  cheaply  there,  owing  to  the  abund- 
ance of  a  poor  quality  of  wood  which  was  not 
profitable  for  marketing,  and  they  were  not  so 
particular  in  burning  the  lime  as  if  it  were  to  be 
used  for  building  purposes.  He  had  made  it  him- 
self at  a  cost  of  only  5  cents  per  bushel,  and  it 
could  be  bought  for  8.  He  would  not  recom- 
mend its  use  here.  He  simply  made  a  statement 
of  what  he  had  seen  and  known ;  but  thought 
the  matter  should  be  considered  by  farmers. 

Col.  Newell  thought  that  lime  would  be  a 
cheap  manure  at  the  cost  here,  if  it  would  pro- 
duce similar  effects  on  our  soils,  and  last  seven 
years.  Farmers  here  cannot  manure  their  land 
so  cheap,  under  the  present  system. 

Mr.  Proctor,  of  Danvers,  said  two  purposes 
were  to  be  regarded — ^first,  to  raise  grain,  and 
second,  to  fit  the  land  for  grass.  In  his  early 
days,  barley  was  an  excellent  grain  to  lay  down 
land  with ;  it  paid  well,  and  he  had  known  40 
bushels  per  acre  to  be  raised  with  common  man- 
uring. It  had  to  be  abandoned,  however,  for 
awhile,  owing  to  a  blight  cauFcd  by  an  insect ;  but 
latterly  it  is  coming  forward  again,  and  is  a  very 
fair  crop  for  seed  and  grass.  Rye,  in  Essex  coun- 
ty, is  the  most  profitable  crop  the  farmer  can 
raise,  and  for  eight  or  ten  years  he  had  known  it 
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to  yield  35  to  40  bushels  to  the  acre,  of  fine 
graiHy  and  this  on  a  rockj,  shaAlow  soil.  It  was 
done  by  thorough  plowing — ^9  to  12  inches,-— and 
Hberal  application  of  manure,  of  home  manu&o- 
tare.  The  crop  of  straw  often  yields  $10  or  $15 
per  acre.  Of  wheat,  any  man,  with  good  culti- 
vation, can  raise  30  to  40  bushels  per  acre  ;  this 
had  been  demonstrated  by  Mr.  Poor,  of  Andover. 
OatB,  too,  may  be  cultivated  to  good  advantage ; 
he  had  kAown  50  bushefis  per  acre  to  be  raised. 
AH  these  grains  can  bd  raised  advantageously, 
with  good  cultivation — the  ground  well  pulver- 
ued  and  manured.  He  did  not  believe  lands 
could  be  manured  well,  except  with  that  made  on 
the  &rm. 

Mr.  Dodos,  of  Sutton,  said  that  cereals  had 
dot  proved  a  profitable  crop  in  Worcester  coun- 
ty. Ten  years  ago,  50  or  60  bushels  of  barley 
per  acre  were  obtained,  but  of  late  yean,  no 
graiiM  could  compare  with  grass  as  repuds  pro- 
fit. He  would  like  to  know  if  there  was  any 
method  by  which  they  could  secure  good  grain 
Crops  in  that  county.  He  thought  the  rye  crop 
might  be  made  profitable  to  former^,  on  account 
of  the  demand  for  the  straw.  He  did  not  think 
lime  could  be  used  in  Massachusetts.  It  is  a 
deadly  enemy  to  the  manure  heap,  dissipatiiig 
the  ammonia  which  it  containe4»  and  if  used  on 
land  in  connection  with  other  manures,  would 
produce  the  same  effect. 

Col.  Newxll  said  that  a  few  years  ago,  bar- 
ley died  out  in  Essex  county,  but  last  year  he 
raised  50  bushels  to  an  acre,  and  he  thought  it 
was  coming  round  again. 

Mr.  Jenkins  made  the  same  remark  in  regard 
to  barley,  and  rye,  also.  He  considered  rye  the 
most  profitable  grain  crop  whidi  can  be  raised  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  State.  He  would  like  to 
hear  this  revivification  of  erops  explained.  Was 
it  owing  to  the  soils  or  the  atmosphere?  He  re- 
ferred to  the  fine  wheat  crops  of  Mr.  Poor,  al- 
luded to  by  Mr.  Proctor,  and  remarked  that  he 
had  seen  them.  Other  farmers  in  the  place  had 
equally  good  crops,  but  for  the  last  few  years, 
and  since  Mr.  Poor  sold  his  &rm,  good  crops  have 
not  been  raised,  and  the  crop  seemed  to  have  left 
them.  He  wished  fiurmers  to  try  experiments  on 
a  small  scale  with  lime  and  other  manures,  to  see 
if  the  small  cereal  grains  could  not  be  raised  with 
a  certainty  of  good  crops. 

Mr.  Flint,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture, read  some  statistics  collected  by  him  the 
past  year,  showing  the  average  crop  of  certain 
grains  in  different  counties  of  the  State  the  past 
season.  .  Of  oats,  in  Essex,  an  average  of  ^35 
bushels  to  the  acre,  at  a  cost  of  $11,  not  including 
manures.  Worcester,  25  bushels,  at  a  cost  of 
$9.  Barley^Essex,  28  bushels,  at  cost  of  $11, 
crop  one  quarter  less,  on  account  of  drought ; 


Middlesex,  15  bushels,  $9,50,  crop  on^third  less 
on  account  of  drought ;  Worcester,  25  bushels. 
Whea*— Basex,  12  bushels ;  Middlesex,  18  ;— 
Worcester,  15 ;  Berkshire,  17  ;  Hampden,  15  ; 
Franklml5. 

Mr.  Fat,  of  Essex,  made  some  interesting  re- 
marks in  regard  to  the  culture  of  grain  in  this 
country  and  in  England.  He  thought  that  the 
decline  in  the  production  of  wheat  in  this  State 
was  owing  to  the  system  of  cultivation  which  had 
been  pursued.  We  began  by  cutting  down  the 
forests  and  raising  wheat  without  manure,  unto 
those  qualities  required  by  it  ar^  exhausted ;  and 
this  system  is  still  being  pursued  all  over  the  coun- 
try.  In  England  and  Scotland,  where  he  had 
tiavelled  extensively,  the  same  system  was  at 
first  pursued,  getting  large  crops  at  the  outset,  « 
and  then  rapidly  dimLDishiDg.  To  remedy  this 
evfl,  they  resorted  to  underdraining,  hi^  cultir 
vation,  and  rotation  of  crops,  and  by  this  means 
their  exhausted  lands  have  been  made  the  finest 
in  England.  lime  is  there  considered  an  essen- 
tial ingredient,  and  it  has  been  applied  to  all 
these  lands.    Our  lands  can  be  brought  to  the 

me  high  state  of  cultivation,  by  a  proper  rotar 
tion  of  crops  and  high  manuring,  and  he  was  con- 
fident that  Massachusetts  could  grow  wheat  as  well 
as  any  other  State  in  the  Union,  when  we  pursue 
the  right  course  in  this  respect.  He  knew  of  no 
better  land  anywhere  for  growing  wheat  than  the 
valley  of  the  Merrimack.  Drilling  is  the  only 
mode  of  planting  grain  in  England,  and  almost 
every  other  crop  is  planted  in  the  same  way,  a 
machine  being  used  wliich  manures  the  ground 
and  drops  and  covers  the  seed  at  the  same  time. 
The  crops  are  also  hoed  while  growing,  which 
adds  greatly  to  the  yield.  The  wheat  crop  in 
England  and  Scotland,  is  a  certainty,  on  account 
of  systematic  cultivation.  Mr.  Fay  thought  the 
great  variation  in  the  yi^  of  wheat  on  the  same 
soil  in  this  country,  was  owing  wholly  tp  a  varia- 
tion in'  its  cultivation.  It  had  not  fail^  in 
Egypt  for  900  years,  and  need  not  here  if  the 
land  is  properly  cultivated. 

After  a  few  remarks  from  Mr.  Proctor  in  re- 
gard to  manures,  the  meeting,  at  a  few  minutes 
past  9  o'clock,  adjourned. 


WiRS  Fences. — Charles  Cowley,  Esq.,  of 
Lowell,  the  Agent  of  the  Manufacturers  of  Wire 
Fences,  has  prepared  a  lecture  or  two  on  the  sub- 
ject of  fences,  which  he  will  deliver  upon  invita- 
tion. He  has  drawings  to  illustrate  his  subject, 
and  will  be  able  to  give  some  startling  facts  with 
regard  to  the  cost  offences  in  the  State,  as  well 
as  to  suggest  how  the  object  of  fencing  may  be 
effected  at  a  less  cost,  and  with  infinitely  more 
beauty  and  harmony  with  the  natural  scenery  of 
the  farm.  « 
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THE  VALUE  OP  APPLES. 

In  Bome  of  the  Eastern  States,  a]^{4es  are  ex- 
tensiyel J  used  for  feeding  and  ftttening  stook  in 


same  amount  in  a  shorter  period,  than  an  equal 
weight  of  starch,  for  this  reason,  that  the  two 
former  bodies,  although  nearly  the  same  in  com- 
position with  the  latter,  yet  are  physically  fur- 


winter  ;  and,  while  we  ire  setting  out  orchards  S^^"  ^^^^  r««3«i"nnT«r>r«.*vrirnh^ 
in  the  west,  it  is  worthy  of  comid^tion  whether 'JJff^^^J^JS  ^^^^^'J^lit^^n  ^t^ 
wemaynotdevoteap/rtionof  our  farms  to  this  !?/4!2>^^S^^^ 


)  may 
express  purpose,  independent  of  any  idea  of 
seUin^  or  eating  the  fruit  ourselves.  And  this 
question  acauires  a  greater  importance  since  we 
naye  been  oepriyed  of  potatoes,  and  are  unable 
to  find  any  root-crop  which  will  supnly  the  de- 
ficiency. What  every  farmer  needs  auring  win- 
ter is  some  root  or  firuit,  containing  a  large 
amount  of  water  or  juice,  with  positive  nutritive 
qualities,  afforded  at  a  low  price.  Apples,  when 
once  planted,  cost  nothing  but  the  gathering  and 
the  interest,  lliey  keep  well,  with  uight  trouble, 
during  winter ;  properly  planted,  the^  are  a  very 
certain  crop ;  the  only  thing  to  be  decided,  there- 
fore, is,  are  they  sufficient^  nutritive  to  render 
them  worth  growing  for  the  fattening  of  stock  ? 
Dr.  Salisbury,  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  has  studied 
them  with  this  very  point  in  view ;  and  we  ab- 
stract the  following  from  his  report,  which  we 
recommend  to  the  careful  study  of^  every  farmer 

Per  ceniage  of  water  and  dry  matter  in  the 

Birav.       Tolman       Boxbory       Rhode  Ighuid 
Sweeting.      Bonet.  Qntniag. 

Water 84.7&..^.... 81.63 JRIM 8X86 

Ih7  matter..  15.26 18.48 18.86 17.15 

Ash 0.96 

l^fean  inorganic  analysis  of  the  composition  office 
varieties  of  appUs  (without  carbonic  addJ) 

8tUoa,  (aand} 1.S8T 

Phosphate  of  iron 1.698 

Phosphoric  acid 18.207 

Lime,  (bones) .4.190 

Magnesia 1.660 

Potash 87.610 

Boda,  (oomiMMk  salt) 34.790 

Chlorhie do 2.161 

Bolphurlc  add 7.229 

Organic  matter 6.828 

Thus  the  salts  of  the  apple  are,  chiefly,  potash, 
soda,  bones  and  plaster — using  the  common  names. 

"Mean  analysis  of  the  organic  (or  feeding  matter) 
of  the  appky  compared  with  the  same  in  the  po- 
tato ;  and  of  1000  parts  of  the  **  Tolman  Sweet- 
ing.** 

lOOOparts         100  lbs.  100  lbs. 

fresh  sireeting-  fresh  apple,     fresh  potato. 

Cellular  Fibre .38.90 .8.  2 6.  B 

Olntinoas matter,  >lkttentaig.. 8.62 0.  2 0.  2 

Tatandwax,       5substanocs 0.  8 

Dextrine ** 28.90 8.1 1.27 

Su^rar  and  extract..'.." 99.06 8.  8 2.64 

Maiicaeid 2.60 0.  8 

Albumen,}  flesh-fonning. . . .8.97 1.  4 i 

Casein,      S       matter 0.89 0.16 0.46 

Water .816.20 82.66 79.7 

Btareh,  (flittening) ...none none 9.  9 


By  comparing  the  composition  of  the  apple 
with  that  of  the  potato,  it  will  be  noticed :  1. 
That  the  former  contains  about  3  per  cent,  more 
of  water  than  the  latter.  2.  That  the  dextrine 
and  su^r  in  the  apple  take  the  place  of  the 
starch,  aextrine  and  sugar  in  the  potato.  The 
above  principles  are  the  main  bodies  in  the  apple 
and  potato,  which  so  to  form  fat.  In  the  ag- 
gregate amount  of  nit-producing  products,  the 
ap^e  and  potato  do  not  materiauy  differ.  It 
would  be  tiatural,  however,  to  infer  that  50  lbs. 
of  dextrine  and  sugar  would,  if  taken  into  the 
system,  be  more  likely  to  make  a  greater  quantity 
of  &t  in  a  given  time,  or  at  least  to  make  the 


garded  equally,  if  not  more  rich  m  &t-produoing 
poducts  than  the  potato.  3.  The  apple  is  richer 
m  nitrogenous  compounds  than  the  potato.  In 
albumen  tiie  apple  is  richer  than  the  potato, 
while  in  casein  the  reverse  is  the  case.  The  ag- 
j;reg»te  amount  of  albumen,  ei^sain  and  gluten, 
in  go9d  varieties  of  the  apple,  is  more  than  double 
that  of  the  same  bodies  in  the  potato  ;  hence  the 
apple  may  be  regptxded  as  ricineBt  in  those  sub- 
stances which  fbrm  muscle,  brain,  nerve,  &c.,and 
build  up  and  sustain  the  important  portions  of 
the  body.  The  difference  between  sweet  and  soar 
apples  appears  to  be,  that  in  the  first  the  fiiV- 
produoing,  and  in  the  other  the  mnsol^forming 
compounds  abound.  A  sweet  apple  is  superior 
for  a  fikltening  or  milking  animal ;  the  sour  apdto 
for  one  that  is  working.  But,  practically,  the 
diierenoe  is  greater  tmui  the  analjrsis  would 
show ;  the  sweet  apple  not  only  contams  a  larger 
amount  of  unformea  fat,  but  the  acid  of  the  sour 
apple  tends  to  destroy  or  prevent  the  deposit  of 
fot  in  an  animal ;  and,  as  is  vrell  known,  sour 
apples  will  dry  up  a  milch  cow,  while  swaet  ones 
odd  to  the  nulk.  The  monev  value  of  apples, 
compared  with  potatoes,  may  be  stated  somewhat 
as  follows :  for  fattening,  1000  lbs.  of  sweet  apples 
are  worth  about  1050  His.  of  potatoes ;  for  reed- 
ing to  growine  or  working  sto4dE,  1000  lbs.  of 
g(Md  soar  apples  are  Oijaivalent  to  2000  lbs.  of 
potatoes ;  ana,  in  practice,  should  produce  the 
same  effect.  So  that,  in  the  first  case,  a  farmer 
would  only  be  justified  in  paying  25  cents  a  bushel 
for  apples ;  in  the  latter,  he  might  pav  50  cents 
without  losing.  (By  the  word  **  sour  *^  we  mean 
any  that  are  not  positively  <*  sweet.") 

According  to  Dr.  Salisbury's  anai^ns,  no  two 
varieties  are  exactly  alike  in  composition  or  vra- 
ter,  the  proportions  constantly  differing.  Thus, 
in  six  kinds,  he  foand  the  water  to  vary  from  79 
to  86  per  cent. ;  or,  in  other  words,  a  person 
buying  100  lbs.*  of  each,  gpt  7  lbs.  more  pure 
water  m  one  lot  than  another ;  and,  consequently, 
lost  to  that  extent.  It  were  an  interesting  inves- 
tigation which  are  actually  the  cheapest — ^the 
small  and  hard,  or  the  overgrown  and  soft  apples. 
We  suspect  that  there  is  as  much  nourishment  in 
three-quarters  lof  a  bushel  of  "Rhode  Island 
Greeninss  "  as  in  a  whole  bushel  of  "  Monstrous 
Pippins.  ' 

In  conclusion,  we  call  upon  such  western  far- 
mers as  expect  to  remain  on  their  farms,  to  set  out 
apples,  SSect  your  orchard  carefully  for  your 
own  use  and  for  sale ;  and  then  plant  all  over 
your  farm,  in  fence  comers  and  everv  vacant  spot, 
good  sweet  apples ;  and  even  put  them  in  your 
fields,  at  40  or  50  feet  apart,  and  set  four  posts 
round  them  to  prevent  cattle  and  plows  hurting 
them.  Every  tree  that  yields,  on  an  annual  av- 
eraee,  twenty  bushels  of  apples,  or  forty  bushels 
each  alternate  year,  is  worth  $100  invested  at 
five  per  cent. ;  and  by  planting  orchards,  vou  are 
leavine  a  fortune  to  your  posterHv,  or  a^uling  to 
the  value  of  your  form  if  you  wisn  to  sell  it. — 
Farmers*  Companion  ^  Detroit^ 
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HAS  THB  XOOH  AH  ATKOSFHE£Ef 

The  astronomical  world  has  been  a  long  time  in 
doubt  whether  the  moon  has  an  atmosphere  or 
not,  though  the  most  accredited  opinion  is  thftt  it 
hafl  not,  at  least,  none  of  sufficient  densi^  to  con- 
form to  our  optical  laws  and  the  demands  of  any 
animal  life  known  to  us.  The  New  York  Courier 
announces,  on  the  authority  of  *'  one  of  the  most 
eminent  mathematicians  and  astronomers  of  the 
world,"  that  the  side  of  the  moon  nearest  this 
world  is  sixteen  miles  higher  than  the  other.  If, 
therefore,  we  suppose  that  the  moon  has- an  at- 
mosphere such  as  purs,  it  would  be  of  si\Dh  ex- 
treme rarity  on  the  only  side  exposed  to  our  ob- 
serration,  that  for  optical  effect  and  animal  life  it 
might  as  well  not  exist.  For  mountains  upon 
the  earth,  none  of  which  are  over  ^vq  miles  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  have  been  ascended  to  a  height 
at  which  life  could  not  be  supported  for  any 
length  of  time,  and  still  mountains  have  stretched 
above  the  panting  traveller.  What,  then,  must 
be  the  atmosphere  at  four  times  such  an  eleva- 
tion. The  conclusion  seems  inevitable  that,  al- 
Uiough  the  hither  side  of  the  moon  is  uninhabita- 
ble for  want  of  an  atmosphere,  the  remote  side 
may  be  perfectly  adapted  to  animal  life.  It  is 
at  least  certain  that  we  mere  want  of  an  atmos- 
phere perceptible  to  us  is  no  longer  conclusive  as 
to  the  jininhabitableness  of  the  planet  that  rules 
the  night. — Phil,  Ledger. 


mis.  MARSHALL  P.  WILDER. 

Under  the  head  of  <<  Mercantile  Biography," 
Hunt's  Merchants*  Magaxins  for  January  contains 
a  rapid  sketch  of  the  life  and  various  pursuits  of 
the  gentleman  named  above,  together  with  a  most 
life-like  portrait.  In  the  Courier  we  find  a  con- 
densed notice  from  the  article  in  the  Magazine 
which  we  subjoin. 

'<  Mr.  Wilder  has  been  a  successful  merchant 
in  Boston,  for  thirty  years,  and  is  now  of  the  re- 
spectable and  well-known  firm  of  Parker,  Wilder 
&  Co.,  5  Pearl  Street.  Mr.  Wilder  is  a  Director 
in  the  Hamilton  Bank,  the  National  Insurance 
Company,  the  New  England  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany, and  other  like  institutions — ^in  the  first  two 
of  which  he  has  held  office  for  more  than  twenty 
years.  Although  trade  has  been  his  chief  busi- 
ness, and  to  which  he  has  made  all  other  pursuits 
subordinate,  yet  by  a  rigid  economy  of  time,  and 
a  strict  adherence  to  system,  he  has  been  enabled 
to  contribute  extensivelv  for  the  promotion  of  the 
agriculture  and  horticulture  of  our  country.  At 
the  present  time  he  holds  the  offices  of  President 
of  tne  United  States  Agricultural  Society,  of  the 
American  Pomological  Society,  and  of  the  Norfolk 
^Agricultural  Society.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the 
State  Board  of  Apiculture,  and  was  eight  vears 
Presideht  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  So- 
ciety. He  has  filled  other  important  offices,  both 
civil  and  military;  has  been  President  of  the 
Senate,  and  member  of  the  Executive  Council 
Few  men  have  done  so  much  for  the  cause  of  rural 
improvement,  and  to  elevate  the  profession  of  the 
farmer.  Well  does  his  biographer  remark :  **  His 
valuable  services  in  the  cause  of  agriculture  and 
of  horticulture  have  made  him  extensively  known 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  especially  to  the 


yeomanry  of  the  United  State.  His  virtues  have 
a  practical  existence,  benefiting  and  ennobling  the 
whole  community  ;  and  his  name  will  fill  a  page 
in  history  that  will  suffer  no  detriment  by  the 
lapse  of  years,  and  which  will  have  its  interpreter 
on  every  hillside  and  in  every  valley  where  rural 
taste  aud  refinement  are  found.'' 

We  know  Col.  Wilder  well,  and  have  long  be- 
lieved that  few  men  *'  magnify  their  office  "  with 
more  untiring  fidelity,  or  with  more  practical 
benefit  to  the  world.  His  labors,  aside  from  his 
legitimate  pursuits,  as  a  horticulturist,  and  in 
fact  every  kind  of  culture  of  the  earth,  have  been 
constant  and  earnest,  ahd  have  promoted  the 
cause  in  many  ways.  We  have  room  at  present 
for  only  a  few  of  the  paragraphs  of  the  very  in- 
teresting biography. 

<  A  more  femiliar  acquaintance  with  Mr. 
Wilder's  natural  endowments  and  private  habits, 
discloses  the  manner  in  which  he  has  been  enabled 
to  make  so  extensive  attainments,  and  to  pursue 
objects  so  various.  Blessed  by  nature  with  quick 
perceptive  faculties,  and  unusual  versatility  of 
mind,  he  acquires  with  ease  and  rapidity,  and 
readily  applies  his  acquisitions  to  his  numerous 
and  varied  employments.  Besides,  he  is  a  rigid 
economist  of  time,  a  dose  adherent  to  system. 
Every  hour  has  its  appropriate  business,  which  is 
attended  to  in  its  aj^Kunted  season.  In  the  even* 
ing  and  at  early  dawn,  he  is  in  his  well-eelected 
and  valuable  library,  either  investigating  subjects 
which  the  labors  and  scenes  of  the  past  day  have 
suggested,  or  planning  the  business  of  the  ap- 
proaching day. 

'*  In  1B40,  he  was  elected  President  of  the 
Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  an  office 
which  he  filled  with  honor  to  himself  and  that 
asBOciation  for  eight  years.  During  his  adminis- 
tration, it  greatly  increased  in  the  number  of  its 
members,  in  its  resources,  usefulness  and  respect- 
ability. It  erected  its  beautiful  hall  in  School 
Street,  at  the  layinj;  of  the  comer-stone,  and  th» 
dedication  of  which  he  delivered  appropriate 
speeches.  It  held  two  triennial  festivals  in  Fan- 
euil  Hall,  occasions  which  congregated  the  elite 
of  city  and  country,  and  which  will  long  be  re- 
membered for  their  luxurious  entertainments,  and 
for  their  soul-stirring  speeches  from  Webster, 
Everett,  and  other  chief  masters  of  eloquence. 
When  he  retired  from  the  office,  bhe  society  ac- 
companied its  resolutions  of  thanks  with  a  silver 
service,  as  a  substantial  testimonial  of  its  grati- 
tude for  his  valuable  labors. 

« In  1851,  Mr.  Wilder,  with  others,  called  A 
convention  of  delegates  fVom  local  agricultural 
in  the  State  to  meet  them  in  the  State  House,  in 
Boston,  and  of  that  body  he  was  chosen  presi- 
dent. This,  with  the  preceding  action,  led  to  the 
creation  of  a  permanent  Board  of  Agriculture  by 
the  Legislature,  sustaining  a  similar  relation  to 
this  industrial  art  as  the  Board  of  Education  does 
to  the  system  of  common  instruction — having  its 
own  laws  and  secretary,  and  constituting  a  co-or- 
dinate branch  of  State  government.  Of  this 
Board,  Mr.  Wilder  has  been  a  member  from  the 
beginning,  and  has  taken  a  prominent  part  in  all 
its  deliberations  and  actions.  It  has  a  depart- 
ment in  the  capitol,  with  a  secretary  who  super- 
intends the  farm  connected  with  the  State  Berorm 
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School  m  Wcstborough,  exerts  a  salutary  and 
powerful  influence  upon  the  agriculture  of  the 
Commonwoalth,  and  promises  to  do  still  more  for 
its  advancement." 


EXTRACTS  AHB  REPLIES. 

A   FINE  APPLE. 

I  send  you  a  sample  of  sweet  apples  raised  by 
me,  for  a  name.  Our  pomologists  do  not  know 
the  fruit,  and  I  think  it  is  too  sood  to  be  name- 
less. It  resembles  in  a  eood  deeree,  Downing's 
"Ladies'  Sweeting,"  but  is  not  identical.  It  &s 
long  been  a  dceideratum  with  us  to  obtain  a  first- 
rate  winter  sweeting,  and  this  is  the  best  we 
hure  found.  It  is  a  great  bearer  and  keeps  well. 
Yours  truly,  Gbo.  A.  Ghaxbsrlain. 

Worcester y  Dec,,  1854. 

Remarks. — ^This  apple,  like  the  Ladies'  Sweet- 
ing, has  a  pleasant  perfume,  and  fine,  sprightly 
flayor.  The  skin  is  a  beautiful  red,  but  has  not 
the  yellowish-gray  dots  of  the  former.  We  sub- 
mitted the  specimens  sent,  to  two  or  three  good 
judges,  who  could  not  recognise  it,  and  while 
looking  at  them  a  gentleman  on  his  way  to  the 
Horticultural  Rooms  brought  in  a  basket  of  ap- 
ples for  our  examination,  which  proved  identical 
with  yours.  Thoy  were  then  presented  at  the 
Rooms,  but  could  not  be  named. 

The  apple  is  not  only  attractive  in  its  appear- 
ance, but  is  of  fine  texture  and  flavor,  and  with 
the  other  good  qualities  given  it  by  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain, will  prove  a  valuable  variety. 

cows  GNAWING  BONES. 

I  have  a  cow,  the  moment  she  is  turned  out  is 
in  search  of  a  bone,  and  if  she  finds  one,  will  stand 
and  chew  it  for  hours ;  a  year  or  two  ago,  I  read 
something  about  it,  but  I  have  forgotten  what  it 
was.  mil  you  or  some  of  your  correspondents 
please  inform  me.  Wx .  Dvrant. 

Leanunster,  1855. 

Remarks. — ^By  reference  to  former  volumes  of 
the  Monthly  Farmer,  you  will  find  the  cause  of 
this  pretty  fully  discussed.  Pound  a  few  bones 
as  finely  as  possible,  and  feed  to  your  cow ;  or 
purchase  a  bag  of  bone-dust,  and  feed  a  little  of 
that  to  her,  and  when  she  is  turned  to  pasture 
she  will  give  her  attention  to  the  grass  rather 
than  to  the  ''old  bone."  Bone-dust  is  sold  at  the 
agricaltnral  warehouses y  in  bags,  for  75  cents 
for  about  25  lbs.  of  the  dust.  Every  fiftrmer 
should  have  it. 

Dear  Sir  :-*~The  information  contained  in  the 
items  below,  is  so  curious,  that  I  cut  the  slips 
from  an  ISnglish  newspaper,  given  to  me  to  read 
^o~<^J>  by  &A  Englisliman  who  works  on  my 
fiirrn,  and  send  them  to  you,  supposing  you  may 
like  to  put  them  in  a  comer  of  your  paper. 
Wishing  you  a  happy  new  year,  your  friend, 

WoMns/ton,  D.  C.,  1855.  t.  b. 

<<Around  Aylesbury  the  annual  return  for 
ducks  is  £40,000.    One  man  has  had  1000  to 


2000  ducks,  and  paid  £50  at  a  time  for  barley 
meal." 

The  Agricultural  Society  of  Clermont,  in  the 
department  of  the  Oise,  has  recommended  the 
use  of  that  agriculture  nuisance,  couch-grass,  as 
a  substitute  lor  malt  in  the  making  of  beer." 

THB  BARLB7  CROP. 

G.  S.,  South  Hawley,  Franklin  County,  urges 
upon  the  farmer  the  importance  of  giving  more 
attention  to  the  barley  crop ;  says  that  barley 
flour  makes  good  bread,  and  that  it  may  take  the 
place  of  wheat  flour  with  advantage  to  health  as 
well  as  the  purse,  when  the  latter  is  selling  at 
$12  per  barrel. 

concrete  houses. 
We  have  already    referred,  at    considerable 
length,  to  the  work  on  Concrete  Houses. 

CHEAP  FENCES. 

Mr.  Euitor: — ^I  wish  the  writer  on  cheap 
fence  would  be  more  explicit ;  state  how  long  the 
stakes  must  be  soaked,  and  how  many  can  be 
prepared  in  a  certain  quantity  of  the  prepara- 
tion. Alpheus  Fletcher. 

SheUmmj  1855. 

TOVNO  cattle's  HORNS. 

I  would  inquire  of  you,  or  some  of  the  numer- 
ous readers  of  the  New  England  Fanner,  if  the 
shape  of  steers,  or  any  young  cattle's  horns,  can 
be  altered,  and  the  best  time  and  process  of  doing 
it.  S.  F.  Alqsr. 

Winchendon,  Jan.  8,  1855. 

Remarks. — ^Will  some  of  our  experienced  friends 
reply. 

From  N.  P.  M.,  Somerville. — ^The  apple  you 
sent  in,  if  now  in  its  season,  would  be  hardly 
worthy  of  cultivation  among  the  excellent  vari- 
eties we  already  possess.  The  flesh  is  soft  and 
dry,  and  though  not  remarkably  acid;  yet  with 
a  vinegar  tinge,  that  is  not  agreeable.  The  Jew^ 
ett^s  Fine  Redsae  very  handsome. 


The  Skilful  Housewife's  Book. — ^This  is  an- 
other of  Sazton's  books,  contaimng  659  Receipts, 
pertaining  to  Household  Duties,  the  Care  of 
Health,  Qardening,  Flowers,  Birds,  Education  of 
Children,  &o.  The  work  was  compiled  by  Mrs. 
L.  Qi  Abell,  and  as  the  Publisher's  prcfiice  says, 
<*  is  the  production  of  a  highly-gifted  and  disci* 
pliped  mind,"  and  <<  teaches  in  the  broadest  sense, 
the  Science  of  Life,'*'*  It  will  be  found  exceedingly 
convenient  to  every  housewife  who  does  not  know 
everything  herself,  if  there  is  any  sudi. 


Mexican  Guano. — ^The  reader  is  referred  to  an 
advertisement  in  another  column  relating  to 
''Mexican  Phosphatic  Guano." 
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Hnrrs  fob  teachebs. 

The  main  and  almoflt  undivided  attention  of 
teachers  should  be  given  to  the  business  of  giving 
instruction  while  tney  are  engaged  in  the  em- 
ployment. Thej  cannot  do  a  &y's  work,  nor 
naif  a  da^'s  work  in  som^manual  labor  or  mer^ 
cantile  affiiirs,  and  do  a  day's  work  in  the  school- 
room at  the  same  time.  They  may  work  a  little 
when  out  of  school  for  exercise,  and  to  allow  the 
mind  to  unbend,  after  the  mental  labor  and  per- 
plexities of  the  day  are  over.  One-half  and  per* 
haps  two-thirds  of  the  teachers  need  to  sj[>end  sev- 
enu  hours  when  out  of  school,  in  looking  over 
the  lessons  that  are  next  to  come  up  in  Ihe  claas- 
es,  that  they  may  have  eveiything  fiuniliar,  and 
brine  up  questions  not  in  the  b^ks,  that  will 
unfold  the  various  principles  of  the  sciences. 

It  is  tot  consistent  for  teachers  to  spend  their 
evenings  with  loafers  at  shops  and  in  bar-rooms. 
We  have  known  a  few  t9  do  so,  and  even  to  take 
a  glass  of  liquor.  In  the  same  connection  it  may 
be  said  thai  while  social  visits  may  be  made  and 
with  parties  that  make  them,  yet  those  that  are 
for  mere  amusement  should  be  avoided,  if  they 
would  maintain  proj^r  dignity.  Allusion  is  here 
made  to  those  in  whieh  there  are  what  are  called 
''plays,"  and  also  the  amusement  of  dancing. 
Of  this  last  we  do  not  think  well  at  any  time, 
but  especially  it  should  be  avoided  while  teaching 
or  attending  school.  An  evening  spent  in  the 
dancing  haU,  with  the  heat  and  &tigue  of  the 
mind,  renders  one  altogether  unfit  for  much  ef- 
fort with  books  the  ensuing  day.  And  if  teach- 
ers dance  with  their  pupils,  they  let  thenuelves 
down  so  as  to  lose  the  respect  of  the  wise  and  dis- 
creet. 

Some  who  attend  school  may  carry  things  with 
them  that  do  not  belong  there.  Among  these 
may  be  named  pocket-knives  for  the  nurpose  of 
swapping  with  their  companions.  Newspapers 
and  pamphlets  of  light  reading.  Books  that  are 
tales  of  fiction.  A  gun  to  hunt  in  the  woods  at 
noon  or  after  school  in  the  afternoon ;  a  pack  of 
cards  for  gambling.  When  these  or  anythiDff  of 
the  kind  are  brought  to  the  school-house,  teaoT 
should  see  that  Siey  are  removed  at  once.  If 
those  that  have  them  show  the  least  obstinacy 
they  must  be  disciplined,  and  if  necessary  the  su- 
penntendlnff  committee  must  be  called  on  to  re- 
move them  from  the  school. 

The  proper  business  of  the  school  is  important. 
There  ib  a  j^rise  to  be  ^ined  more  valuable  than 
a  mine  of  silver  or  gold.  There  is  a  treasure  to  be 
secured  that  may  he  of  infinite  worth  here  and 
hereafter.  Let  nothing  be  brought  in  the  way  of 
attuning  the  priie  and  the  treasure. — Exeter 
NewS'LeUer. 


BEAurnnjL  ihoisbxt. 

[A  correspondent  of  the  Preston  (England) 
Chronicle  gives  the  following  anecdote  :] 

<< A  eood  while  ago  a  boy  named  Charlie  had  a 
lai^e  dog  which  was  very  fond  of  the  water,  and 
in  not  weather  he  used  to  swim  across  the  river 
near  which  the  boy  Uved.  One  day  the  thought 
struck  him  that  it  would  be  fine  fun  to  make  the 
dog  carry  him  across  the  river,  so  he  tied  a  string 
to  the  doe's  collar,  and  ran  down  with  him  to  the 
water's  e3ee,  where  he  took  off  all  his  olotiies ; 
and,  then,  Holding  hard  by  the  dog's  neok  and 


the  bit  of  string,  he  went  into  the  water,  and  the 
dog  pulled  him  across.  After  playing  about  on 
the  other  side  some  time,  they  returned,  as  they 
came  ;  but  whea  Charlie  looxed  for  his  clothes, 
he  could  find  nothing  but  his  shoes.  The-  wind 
had  blown  all  the  rest  into  the  water.  The  dog 
saw  what  had  happened,  and  making  his  litfle 
master  let  go  the  string,  by  making  believe  to 
bite  him,  he  dashed  into  the  river,  and  brought 
out  first  his  coat  and  then  all  the  rest  in  succes- 
sion. Charlie  dressed  and  went  home  in  his  wet 
clothes,  and  told  his  mother  what  fun  he  and  the 
dog  had  had.  His  mother  told  him  that  he  did 
very  wrong  in  going  across  the  river  as  he  had 
done,  and  that  he  should  thank  God  for  making 
the  dog  take  him  over  and  back  a^ain  safely ;  for 
if  the  dog  had  made  him  let  go  m  the  river  he 
would  most  likely  have  been  drowned.  Little 
Charlie  said,  'Shall  I  thank  God  now,  mamma?' 
and  then  he  kneeled  at  his  mother's  knee  and 
thanked  God ;  then,  getting  up  again,  ht  threfir 
his  arm  round  his  dog's  neck,  saying,  'I  thank 
you,  too,  dear  doggie,  for  not  lettine  me  so.' 
Little  Charlie  is  now  Admiral  Sir  Charles  Na- 
pier." 

Mu.K  IN  Brx4I>. — ^I  have  more  objections  than 
one  to  milk  in  bread,  but  the  most  serious  is,  that 
persons  of  advanced  age,  who  are  in  the  daily  use 
of  milk-made  bread,  vrfll  be  expected  to  sufifisr 
from  an  over  supply  of  osseous  or  bony  matter, 
and  particularly  if  their  kidne]^?  be  aifeoted. 
Bread  should  always  be  made  with  water,  and 
when  so  made  it  is  suitable  for  the  aged  and  the 
young,  the  sick  and  the  well.  And  as  for  sour- 
milk,  a  microscopic  view  would,  I  presume,  pre- 
sent additional  a^^nments  against  its  use. — Water 
Cure  Journal. 

What  ▲  Mowing-Machine  can  no.  —  The 
Springfield  Republican  states  that  Captain  Samuel 
Parsons,  of  Northampton,  cut,  made,  and  put 
into  his  bams,  sixty-two  loads  of  hay  during  the 
first  week  in  July,  commencing  on  the  3d,  besides 
mowing  for  others  to  the  amount  of  $^  in  the 
same  time.  The  whole  was  accomplidied  with 
what  would  be  equivalent  to  the  labor  of  one  man 
for  thirty-eight  days.  He  mowed  in  one  day,  and 
in  less  than  nine  boors,  eleven  acres,  pfoducing 
from  two  to  two  and  a  half  tons  per  acre. 


Tbaxtxr's  Botabt  Calendar.  —  A  neat,  con- 
venient and  useful  article  for  the  library-table  ox 
store-desk,  has  recently  appeared  for  sale  at  the 
stationers  in  this  city,  which  combines  a  vnifer- 
stand,  pen-rack  and  rotary  calendar,  whieh  gives 
the  month  and  the  date  of  each  day  of  the  week* 
They  are  neatly  japanned  and  bronsed,  and  make 
a  tasteful  ornament.  They  are  manufacture!  and 
sold  at  No.  78  Commercial  Street.  We  vrould 
recommend  them  to  our  literary  and  mercantile 
friends  as  one  of  the  most  useful  inventions  of  the 
times. 

or  Headers  will  please  notice  the  advertise- 
ment of  Hiram  Blackmer,  in  this  number.  Ma- 
comber's  Hay-cutter  possesses  qualities  which  are 
claimed  by  no  other  maehine,  and  purchasers 
will  do  well  to  examine  it. 
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CALEITOAB  FOB  MABCH. 

The  weather  now  begins  to  be  warmer,  bat  we  have  Mnaetimes 
rery  ooldf  firosty  days,  and  the  bare  trees  and  flowerless  fields 
■till  appear  wijiterly,  while  hasty  showers  of  snow  foil  and 
cover  the  dry  herbage  or  flocks  who  have  been  allowed  to 
ramble  in  the  pastures. 


^^^^^^^^ 


\ 


^  -K 


ARCH  is  a  much-abused  month. 
People  grumble,  and  yent 
their  spleen  upon  it,  as 
though  its  flurries  of  snow, 
^^s  /*  ?  '  its  roaring  winds,  its  sharp 
^i*^-  /•  w^  V\  ^'^**  *"^  swollen  streams, 
had  nothing  else  to  do  but 
plague  them,  —  when,  poor 
souls,  March  would  blow  and 
snow,  and  freeze  and  thaw, 
jwFit  as  she  pleased,  if  there  were 
no  such  grumblers  in  existence ! 
.^fdrch  haa  her  duties  to  perform, 
us  well  as  June  or  September, 
lind  we  could  as  well  spare  one  as 
ei titer  of  the  others ;  and  though,  like 
^Q  tho  frulics  of  the  bear  with  her  cubs, 
UuH'  may  seem  to"  lack  something  of 
^  a""  gentienti^  and  affection,  they  are  kind- 
ly intended,  and  will  answer  their  purpose  yery 
well,  after  all.*  So  you  that  sit  over  the  fires, 
aiid  only  peep  througli  the  panes  at  March,  had 
better  seek  comfort  in  studying  out  her  ways, 
and  thus  make  her  the  shortest  and  most  agreea- 
ble month  in  the  year.  And  you  need  not  escape 
to  the  city  to  do  this,  for  there  are  even  now  ru 
ral  sights  and  rural  sounds,  which  have  much  to 
charm  the  eye  and  pleaaa  the  ear ;  and  what  are 
glittering  shops,  and  passing  crowds,  and  dusty 
streets,  and  gloomy  walls,  to  these?  And  then 
the  winds,  notwithstanding  all  we  have  said 
against  them,  are  **fiir  from  being  virtueless ;  for 
they  come  careering  over  the  fields,  and  roads, 
and  pathways,  and  while  they  diy  up  the  damps 
that  the  thaws  had  let  loose,  and  the  previous 
frosts  had  prevented  from  sinking  into  the  earth, 
'pipe  to  the  spirit  ditties'  the  words  of  which 
tdl  tales  of  the  forthcoming  flowers.*' 


The  sap  is  alive  in  the  seemingly  sleeping  trunks 
that  everywhere  surround  us,  and  is  beginning  to 
mount  slowly  to  its  destination;  and  the  em- 
bryo blooms  are  almost  visibly  struggling  towards 
light  and  life,  beneath  their  rough,  unpromising 
outer  coats — unpromising  to  the  idle,  the  un- 
thinking, and  the  inobservant;  but  to  the  eye 
that  *'can  see  Othello's  visage  in  his  mind,  bright 
and  beautiful,  in  virtue  of  the  brightness  and  the 
beauty  that  they  cover,  but  not  conceal."  Some 
of  the  birds,  too,  have  come,  and  now  and  then  a 
crocus,  yellow,  blue,  striped,  or  white,  peeps  up 
in  the  clear  sunshine,  just  to  tell  us  what  we  may 
expect  by  and  by. 

March  IB  not  friendly  to  the  bronchitis  or 
lumbago, — but  to  the  saturated  fields,  the  trees, 
and  indeed  all  the  farmer's  interests.  We  cannot 
spare  it  yet,  and  those  who  do  not  like  it  must 
find  some  engrossing  occupation  in-doors,  until 
it  blows  itself  out  and  makes  way  for  its  scarcely 
less  fickle  sister,  April. 

'*Now  shifting  gales  with  milder  inflaenoe  blow, 

Cloud  o*er  the  skies,  and  melt  the  falling  snow  ; 

The  softened  earth  with  fertile  moisture  teems, 

And,  freed  firom  i^  bonds,  down  rush  the  swelling  streams." 

Now  let  us  see  what  some  of  the  particular 
things  are  to  be  done  in  March — and  first,  the 

Garden  Arrangements. — ^No  better  thing  caa 
be  done  in  March  than  to  determine  what  garden 
work  you  will  do  in  April  and  May.  Make  all 
the  arrangements  for  beds,  for  the  various  seeds 
to  be  sown,  and  for  the  flowers,  shrubs,  currants, 
gooseberries,  strawberries,  trees,  &c.  This  ar- 
rangement requires  a  consideration  which  you 
cannot  afford  to  give  it  when  the  season  has  ap- 
proached for  the  work  to  be  done,  and  the  sun 
has  warmed  the  earth  for  the  reception  of  the 
seed.  Finish  this  during  tha  evenings  or  stormy 
days  in  March. 

Manures. — While  the  surface  is  frozen  and  the 
teams  can  go  over  the  fields  without  cutting  in, 
it  is  well  to  haul  out  the  bulk  of  the  manure  and 
place  it  in  compact  piles  near  where  it  will  be 
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wanted  in  planting  time.  This  enables  ne  to 
give  more  time  to  plowing,  sowing  and  trane* 
planting. 

Top-Dressing. — Our  inquiries  on  this  matter 
have  been  extended  to  many  of  the  best  formers 
of  New  England,  and  from  ezperienoe  and  what 
we  gather  JHrom  them,  we  cannot  reoommend  tiiis 
mode  of  manuring,  only  in  caSsM  of  reclaimed  low 
ground,  too  wet  for  the  plow,  but  which  will 
yield  good  crops  of  hay  by  an  occasional  dressing. 
If  top-dressing  ii  applied  to  high  lands  at  all,  it 
should  be  late  in  autumn,  so  that  the  rains  or 
melting  snows  shall  thoroughly  wash  it  into  the 
soiL 

Farm  Tools. — ^Are  the  plows  in  order  ?  Is  that 
lost  hinge  on  the  hanow  replaoed?  Are  the 
yokes,  chains,  carts,  collars,  hames,  and  harness- 
es sound  and  whole,  so  that  a  bright  day  shaU 
not  be  lost  in  repairing  them  in  planting  time  ? 

Clover  Seed. — Sow  during  the  month,  five  or 
six  pounds  to  the  acre — ^if  on  the  snow  you  will 
be  likely  to  get  it  even. 

Firewood — Split  fine  and  housed  at  once,  will 
be  best,  if  a  current  of  air  passes  through  it  after 
being  under  cover. 

Live  Stock. — Working  oxen  that  are  well- 
tended  now,  will  be  far  more  serviceable  for  the 
spring-work,  than  those  that  are  neglected ;  so  if 
good  butter  cows  are  desired  in  the  summer,  they 
must  be  turned  to  pasture  in  thrifty  condition. 

Maple  Sugar. — ^Many  of  our  readers  make  this 
delicious  aHicle,  and  understand  the  modus  oper- 
andi better  than  we  do  ;  but  that  is  no  good  rear 
son  why  we  should  not  remind  them  of  the  ap- 
proaching season,  and  drop  a  hint  that  they  may 
not  forget  us  during  their  harvest! 

Pruning  Apple  Trees. — Again  we  caution  the 
eultivator  against  pruning  a|  pic  trees  in  March 
or  April — they  are  the  two  months  the  most  un- 
suitable of  the  whole  twelve. 

The  sun  now  runs  high — ^the  soil  will  soon  be 
warm,  and  invite  ns  again  to  the  delightftil  la- 
bors of  spring,  and  especially  the  Garden ;  for 
we  believe  with  Bacon,  that  **God  Almighty  first 
planted  a  garden ;  that  it  is  the  purest  of  human 
pleasures ;  it  is  the  greatest  refreshment  to  the 
spirits  of  man,  without  which  buildings  and  pa- 
laces arc  but  gross  handyworks.'*  Be  resolved, 
then,  to  commence  a  garden  with  some  system,  if 
you  have  not  already. 


teasmg  her  mother  very  earnestly  to  procure  her 
some.  WhUe  doing  so,  the  sa^adous  dog  stood 
near,  eyeing  them  very  intentfy,  apparently  un- 
derstending  the  meaning  of  the  conversation. 
Watciiinff  an  opportunity,  he  left  the  house  soon 
after,  ana  made  nis  way  directly  to  one  of  our  fur 
stores,  and  seizing  one  of  these  articles,  which 
was  displayed  at  the  door  for  sale,  he  made  off 
with  it.  He  directed  his  course  homeward,  and 
being  pursued,  the  fur  was  taken  from  him  just 
as  he  reached  the  gate  of  his  master's  residence.'' 


A  Dishonest  Dog. — ^The  Fali  River  Monitor 
relates  the  following  dog  story — showing  that  re- 
inarkable  brutes,  as  well  as  wonderful  men,  some- 
times apply  their  superior  talents  to  the  worst  of 
purposes : 

"A  family  residing  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
city,  are  the  owners  of  a  large  and  fiiithful  watch 
dog ;  the  little  daughter,  being  very  anxious  to 
posBess  a  set  of  furs,  the  other  day  commenced 


For  the  iVtfv  England  Fmrmer. 

CVITUBE  07  WILLOWS  FOB  OSIERS. 

Mr.  Editor  : — ^In  the  last  number  of  the  Far- 
mer, a  communication  from  a  Hin^ham  corres- 
pondent on  the  subject  of  cultivation  of  basket 
willow  contains  statements,  which,  I  fear,  may 
mislead  some  of  those  who  are  trying  to  gather  in- 
formation on  the  subject. 

Your  correspondent  says  he  cut  his  willow  in 
November,  and  the  improssion  naturally  conveyed 
IB  that  this  is  the  proper  time  to  cut  them  for  bas- 
ket work ;  but,  as  the  bark  adheres  firmly  at  that 
time,  he  must  have  had  some  other  purposes  in 
view.  He  also  tells  your  readers  that  his  pro- 
duct was  at  the  rate  of  nearly  nine  tons  to  the 
acre,  and  a  person  who  read  the  communication 
carelessly,  might  suppose  that  something  like  this 
weight  may  be  depended  on  as  a  crop  when  ready 
for  the  market,  out  in  the  account  given,  the 
osiers  must  have  been  weighed  in  a  green  state 
and  with  the  bark  on  them,  as  the  growth  of  an 
acre  which  producea  three  tons  of  osiers  in  a  fit 
state  for  the  market  (that  is,  peeled,  dried  and 
tied  in  small  bundles)  is  considered  very  satis- 
factory, and  is  more  than  an  average  crop.  With 
no  more  labor  in  the  cultivation  than  running  a 
cultivator  between  the  rows,  two  tons  to  two 
and  a  half  tons  can  be  raised,  and  it  is  then  very 
profitable. 

The  present  price  of  French  willow  is  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  dollars  per  ton,  and  the  Beleian 
willow,  which  is  sold  by  the  bundle,  would,  if 
weighed,  cost  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  dollars 
per  ton.  Though  large  quantities  are  raised  in 
England,  (the  estates  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford 
alone,  having  several  hundreds  of  acres)  it  is 
mostly  consumed  at  home.  The  price  of  French 
willow  has  been  as  hieh  as  one  hundred  and  sixty 
dollars  per  ton,  and  the  Belgian  still  higher,  with- 
in the  last  eight  months,  but  the  present  is  about 
an  average  rate. 

There  nas  been  none  imported  into  this  city  for 
about  two  years,  the  trade  being  kept  in  the 
hands  of  a  few  importers  in  New  York,  wher'> 
the  supply  for  the  manufacturers  in  Boston  and 
vicinity  has  to  be  obtained.  As  there  is  no  sep- 
arate account  kept  at  the  custom  houses  of  the 
quantity  of  osiers  imported  annuallv,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  get  at  the  amount  with  anv  degree  of  ac- 
curacy, but  it  is  variously  stated,  at  one  and  a 
half  or  two  millions  of  dollars. 

I  hope  some  of  our  careful  fiirmers  will  give 
the  matter  a  fiur  trial,  as  we  ought  not  to  send 
money  to  Europe  to  pay  for  what  we  can  profita- 
bly raise  at  home,  and  we  have  in  this  a  special 
encouragement  in  the  fiict  of  the  existing  duty  of 
twenty  per  cent,  to  protect  the  grower. 

Respectfully  yours,  w. 
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For  tk€  New  England  Farmer. 

WHT  TAEMINO  IS  DESPISED. 

Mr.  Editor  : — Of  all  oocupatioDB,  that  of  fkrm- 
ing,  if  not  the  most  lacratiye,  is  oertainly  the 
most  natural,  and  the  most  conduciTe  to  health. 
The  farmer  therefore,  ought  to  be,  and  is,  as  a 
general  thing,  the  happiest  of  men  ;  but,  when- 
ever this  is  not  the  case,  the  fault  is  not  in  his 
business,  but  in  the  former  himself.  Notwith- 
standing these  two  great  considerations— health 
ftnd  happiness — ^there  are  many,  very  many, 
throuf^hout  the  community,  who  look  upon  form- 
ing with  a  sort  of  contempt — ^fit  only  to  eng^ 
the  attention  of  the  lowest  class  of  people.  & 
pccially  is  this  true  of  the  younger  portion  of  the 
oonununity — ^young  men  and  young  women. 

Now  my  object  in  writing  this  article  is  to 
mention  some  things  which  appear  to  be  the  rea^ 
sons  why  this  wrong  state  of  feeling  exists.  If 
they  are  not  the  tme  reasons,  perhaps  they  may 
bo  the  means  of  calling  forth  those  tluit  cere  true, 
from  you,  or  some  of  the  readers  of  your  valuable 
paper. 

1.  There  is  too  great  a  desire  to  become  rich — 
to  gain  riches  ra^idlj,  and  with  as  little  labor  as 
possible.  Now  it  is  known  that  the  forming 
business  is  not  very  favorable  to  those  desires,  es- 
pocially  the  last  mentioned.  It  is  true  that  there 
are  some  who  have  by  industry,  knowledge,  and 
the  strictist  economy,  managed  to  gain  an  inde- 
pendence, simply  by  farmin? ;  but  these  are  ex- 
ceptions to  the  general  rule — ^thero  being  but 
few  farmers,  oomparatively,  who  have  become 
rich  by  that  means  and  no  other.  And  so,  many, 
thinking  to  obtain  riches  fast,  and  much,  (but 

^  Low  often  are  their  hopes  blasted  !)  flock  to  the 
counting-room,  the  office  of  the  lawyer  and  doc- 
tor, become  speculators,  or  go  to  the  golden  fields 
of  California. 

2.  There  is  a  seemingly  natural,  innate  (?)  re- 
pugnance—common to  aunost  every  individual — 
to  daily  manual  labor.  [All  the  result  of  educa- 
tion.— Ed.]  Now  this  repugnance  must  be  over- 
come b;^  all  who  are  obliged  to  work  for  a  living, 
or  else  it  will  ever  be  a  source  of  unhappiness  io 
them.  Many  rather  than  do  this,  and  thinking 
the  farmer  has  the  hardest  of  work  to  perform, 
(which  is  a  mistaken  notion)  engage  in  some  oth- 
er business,  in  which  they  imagine  they  can  enjoy 
more  ease  and  exemption  from  labor.  And  tlus 
object  is  sometimes  attained  ;  but  how  frequently 
at  the  expense  of  their  health,  or  happiness,  or 
both,  for  they  are  very  intimately  connected.  It 
would  not  be  desirable,  nor  is  it  possible  for  all  to 
be  farmers ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  there  are 
many  speculators,  merchants  and  professors,  who 
-would  have  been  better  off  themselves,  and  a 
greater  blessing  upon  the  world,  if  they  had  be- 
come, or  remamed,  farmers. 

3.  It  is  well  known  what  an  influence  voung 
ladies  have  upon  the  thoughts,  actions,  ana  desti- 
nies of  voun^  men.  What  they  think  is  honora- 
ble or  desirable,  young  men  are  inclined  to  believe 
is  s'),  and  vice  versa.  We  will  say  to  the  lasting 
praise  of  the  gentler  sex,  that  their  influence  is 
nearly  always  upon  the  right  side,  but  not  inva- 
riably BO.  Many  young  ladies  have  somehow  got 
the  notion  into  their  heads  that  labor,  and  es- 
pedally  house  and  fann  labor,  is  degrading ;  and 
to  put  their  notion  into  practice,  they  neglect  to 


learn  that  which  above  all  things  a  woman  should 
learn— the  art  of  housekeeping.  There  are,  it  is 
true,  many  exceptions  to  this  rule,  but  the  excep- 
tion should  be  the  rule  in  this  case.  Girls  either  n 
stay  at  home, — if  their  parents  are  able  to  sup- 
port them — dress  finely,  and  sigh  over  sickly 
novels  until  they  are  married,  or,  as  soon  as  they 
are  old  enough,  go  to  some  foctory  or  boarding- 
school,  and,  after  a  time,  come  back  and  affect  to 
despise  everybody  except  those  who  have  plenty  of 
money  and  but  little  to  do.  Young  men  are 
aware  of  this,  and,  to  please  or  win  their  sweet- 
hearts, seek  some  employment  which  they  (the 
sweethearts)  think  is  not  degrading.  I  beueve  it 
would  not  be  for  from  the  truth  to  say,  that  this 
is  as  strong,  if  n6t  a  stronger  reason  than  any 
other  why  so  many  young  men  turn  to  other  pur-  , 
suits  than  farming. 

4.  Many  are  ambitious  to  have  their  names  en- 
rolled upon  the  book  of  fame — ^to  obtain  the  hon- 
ors and  applause  of  men  ;  and  leaving,  or  spum- 
ing the  humble  occupation  of  the  former,  ^  their 
attention  upon  some  pursuit  which  they  think  is 
better  calculated  to  satisfy  their  desires  than 
farmine.  But,  ambition,  although  a  motive 
which  has  prompted  inen  to  perform  many  great 
and  noble  actions,  yet  is  a  feeling  or  desire  which 
is  seldom  or  never  satisfied.  The  ambitious  man 
always  sees  some  seeming  good  beyond  his  reach 
which  he  imagines  it  is  necessary  to  his  happiness 
to  obtain ;  he  cannot,  therefore,  be  a  truly  happy 
and  contented  man. 

5.  Most  young  men  are  fond  of  excitement,  ad-    • 
venture,  and  of  seeing  and  knowing  what  is  going 

on  in  the  world  personally.  The  former's  life,  to 
them,  appears  oUll  and  insipid — they  must  be 
where  there  is  more  noise  and  bostle  than  can  be 
heard  and  seen  upon  the  farm.  And  to  gratify 
these  desires,  many  of  them  go  to  the  large  towns 
and  cities,  the  railroads,  the  pedlar's  cart,  and 
some  to  the  lone  blue  sea. 

6.  Some  farmers  make  such  wretohcd  work  of   ^ 
forming,  and  take  so  little  pains  to  instruct  their 
sons  in  this  most  useful  art,  that  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing they  loath  it,  anil  seek  other  employments. 

If  these  are  not  all,  they  are  (if  l  rightly  read 
human  nature,)  the  principal  reasons  why  farm- 
ing is  despised. 

A  few  focts  infovor  of  farming,  and  I  have 
done.  Everybody  knows  that  the  farmer  must 
work  hard,  and  manage  bis  affairs  very  shrewdly, 
to  gain  much  besides  a  good  living  for  himself  and 
family  ;  he  must  be  content  to  acquire  property 
slowly,  but  surely.  But  he  has  these  advantages 
over  many  of  a  different  pursuit : — if  he  is  a  true 
farmer,  there  is  little  oanger  of  his  becoming 
bankrupt,  and  thus  robbing  his  fellow-men  of 
their  just  dues,  as  some  do ;  he  has  health ;  is 
comparatively  free  from  distressing,  cares,  and 
bitter  disappointments  ;  he  is  surrounded  by  the 
beautiful  works  of  God  in  nature — the  trees, 
grass  and  flowers,  the  singing  of  birds,  the  pure 
air  of  heaven,  the  changing  seasons,  and  all  the 
sublime  and  glorious  scenes  which  nature  some- 
times displays  to  her  wondering  children.  He 
has  time  to  observe,  think,  road  and  reflect ;  and, 
if  he  is  a  man  of  taste,  can  generally  find  means 
to  gratify  it — especially  a  tasto  for  the  beauties 
of  nature .  He  enjoys  a  sort  of  independence  which 
other  men  do  not.  He  does  not  have  to  wait 
until  the  best  years  of  his  life  axe  spent  in  ao- 
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quiring  a  fortune,  before  he  begins  to  enjoy  him- 
eelf,  but  enjoys  tiie  good  of  his  labor  as  he  goes 
along.  Let  us  hear  what  Sir  Humphrey  Davy, 
the  great  chemist  of  London,  says  of  farming  and 
the  mrmer  : — 


meal,  than  they  do  from  com  meal  alone.  Id 
fowls  of  this  class  there  is  an  apparatus  analogouB 
to  animals  that  chew  the  cud. 

First  they  take  dry  food  into  their  crops,  here 
j  it  becomes  soaked  as  if  it  were  in  a  warm  vat. 


Agriculture,  to  which  we  owe  our  means  of |  from  this  it  passes  into  the  gizzard,  which,  fur- 


subsistence,  is  an  art  intimately  connected  with 
chemical  science  ;  for  although  the  common  soil 
of  the  earth  will  produce  vegetable  food,  yet  it 
can  only  be  made  to  produce  it  in  the  greatest 
quantity,  and  of  the  oest  C[uality,  b^  metnods  of 
cultivation  dependent  on  scientific  principles. 

**  The  knowledge  of  the  composition  of  soils, 
of  the  food  of  vegetables,  of  the  mode  in  which 
their  products  must  be  treated,  so  as  to  become 
fit  for  the  nourishment  of  animals,  is  essential  to 
the  cultivation  of  land ;  and  his  exertions  are 
profitable  and  useful  to  society,  in  proportion  as 
no  LB  more  of  a  chemical  professor.  Since,  in- 
deed, this  truth  has  been  understood,  and  since 
the  importance  of  agriculture  has  been  generally 
felt,  the  character  of  the  agriculturist  has  become 
more  dignified,  and  more  refined ;  no  longer  a 
mere  machine  of  labor,  he  has  learned  to  think 
and  to  reason.  He  is  aware  of  his  usefulness  to 
his  fellow-man,  and  he  has  become  at  once  the 
friend  of  Nature  and  the  friend  of  society." 

There  is — and  it  is  a  good  omen  for  the  future 
prosperity  of  our  country — an  increasing  interest 
throughout  our  land,  in  the  science  of  agricul- 
ture. Wonderful  improvements  have  been  made 
upon  almost  every  farming  implement,  and  some 
entirelv  new  ones  inventca ;  so  that  the  manual 
part  of  the  labor  upon  the  farm  is  much  easier 
than  formerly.  And  what  is  of  more  importance, 
kindred  sciences  are  lending  invaluable  aid  to  the 
farmer. 

All  true  lovers  of  their  country  cannot  but 
hope  that  this  interest,  of  which  I  have  spoken, 
will  continue  to  increase  until  the  farmer  shall 
stand  as  high  in  the  estimation  of  all, — old  and 
young — ^as  the  merchant,  physician,  lawyer,  or 
any  of  the  learned  professions. 

Yours  truly,    ^  S.  L.  White 

Grotan^  Jan,  4,  1855. 


nished  with  ^avel  stones,  acts  the  part  of  grind- 
ing fine,  by  aid  of  the  strong  muscles  of  that  or- 
gan, whatever  passes  into  it.  Here,  the  particles 
of  the  cob  meal,  thoroughly  pulverized  and  min- 
gled with  the  gastric  juices,  become  dissolved,  and 
torm  nutrition  for  the  body. 

We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  com  and  cob  meal 
is  not  good  provender  for  horses  and  hoes,  but 
that  they  do  not  derive  so  much  ben^t  from 
pound  for  pound,  or  bushel  for  bushel,  as  oxen, 
cows,  Ac,  do. — Maine  Farmer. 


CORK  AND  COB  MEAL. 

The  grinding  of  com  and  cobs  together,  which 
we  have  heard  ridiculed  very  much  oy  some,  for- 
merly, has  now  become  an  every  day  occurrence, 
farmers  being  convinced  that  the  cob  contains  too 
much  nutriment  to  be  thrown  away. 

Our  experience  heretofore  in  regard  to  its  use 
is  this :  for  those  animals  that  chew  the  cud  it  is 
a  most  excellent  provender,  but  for  those  that  do 
not  it  is  not  so  valuable.  Thus,  for  oxen,  cows 
and  sheep,  it  is  a  capital  feed.  These  animals, 
after  what  they  swallow  in  the  warm  vat,  called 
the  first  stomach  or  paunch,  have  the  fiiculty  of 
throwing  it  up  again  in  small  portions  called  cud, 
and  chewing  it  over  in  a  leisurely  manner  until  it 
is  ground  very  fine,  and  then  after  being  thus 
thoroughly  mingled  with  the  saliva,  swallowing 
it  again  into  another  stomach,  where  all  its  nutri- 
tive matter  is  extracted  by  the  proper  organs  cre- 
ated for  that  purpose. 

The  horse  and  the  hog  having  no  such  organs 
to  re-chew,  do  not  derive  so  much  benefit  from  the 
jground  cob,  as  the  animals  above  named. 

Hens  derive  more  benefit  from  com  and  cob 


A  8H0£T  LECTURE  OH  EXTEA7A- 
OANCE. 

We  spoke  (in  a  former  article)  of  the  extrav- 
agance of  farmers,  as  well  as  others  of  the  pros- 
perous classes,  in  the  structure  and  furniture  of 
their  houses.  We  know  of  no  class  in  the  com- 
munity, who  better  deserve  all  the  real  comforts 
of  life,  than  those  who  fairly  win  their  support 
from  the  soil,  and  we  should  be  glad  to  see  them 
surrounded,  not  only  with  the  necessaries,  but 
many  of  the  luxuries  of  life.  But  every  man's 
purse  has  a  bottom  to  it,  and  the  great  problem 
is,  how  to  expend  what  we  can  devote  to  our  own 
comfort,  and  that  of  our  families,  so  as  to  get  the 
best  return  for  our  money.  Many  a  man  can  ad- 
vise his  neighbor  how  to  live,  who  cannot  see  his 
own  way  clear,  or  if  he  does  see  it,  cannot  follow 
it.  We  have  advised,  and  our  advice  is  especial- 
ly adapted  to  young  men,  to  live  in  a  small  house 
plainly  furnished,  because  the  small  house  costs 
less  than  a  large  one,  and  requires  less  furniture, 
and  less  labor  to  keep  it  in  order,  and  because  it 
istraly  respectable,  as  well  as  comfortable,  to  live 
within  your  means.  We  might  have  added  an- 
other consideration — that  aside  from  the  labor  of 
keeping  the  house  itself  in  order,  the  household 
work,  generally,  is  much  more  easily  done  in  a 
small,  than  a  large  house. 

A  lady  now  residing  in  a  city,  in  a  large  house 
with  three  servants,  recently  remarked,  when 
speaking  on  this  subject,  that  when  she  lived  in 
New  Hampshire,  in  a  one-story  cottage,  with  but 
two  rooms  and  an  attic,  and  did  all  her  ovm  work, 
including  the  cooking  for  her  family,  and  ate  in 
the  kitchen,  her  task  was  less  wearisome  thaik 
that  of  merely  directing  her  present  establish- 
ment. No  doubt  this  is  literally  true,  and  no 
doubt  there  are  many  finmilies  in  every  village  in 
Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshiee,  whose  in- 
door labor  is  increased  nearly  two-fold,  by  cndeav* 
oring  to  keep  up  a  style  beyond  their  means. 

But  while  we  would  discourage  this  foolish 
sacrifice  to  public  opinion  or  fashion,  we  would 
urge  upon  our  friends  the  importance  of  increas- 
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ing  the  conveniences  of  the  household.    We  know 
of  a  fiuno — and  perhaps  we  may  as  well  mentioD 
it  by  name— where  all  the  water,  for  years, 
probably  a  half  century,  used  for  washing,  was 
hauled  from  a  spring  in  a  cask,  with  a  yoke  of 
oxen  and  a  drag,  a  distance  of  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile.    We  allude  to  the  beautiful  residence 
of  Joseph  L.  Cillet,  Esq.,  of  Exeter,  N.  H., 
formerly  that  of  Hon.  Jersmiah  Smith.    Rain 
water  cisterns  were  tried,  but  the  buildings  from 
which  the  water  came,  were  surrounded  by  trees, 
the  leaves  of  which  filled  up  the  conductors  and 
spoiled  the  water.    So  for  years,  every  Monday 
the  team  and  man  were  employed  to  haul  the  sup- 
ply from  the  spring,  up  a  troublesome  hill.    But 
the  present  proprietor  taking  advantage  of  one  of 
the  most  interesting  inventions  of  modem  times, 
has  erected  a  small  dam,  so  as  to  raise  a  little 
pond  by  the  same  old  spring,  put  in  a  hydraulic 
ram,  which  is  worth,  for  the  purpose,  more  than 
all  the  oxen  in  the  county.    This  little  machine, 
which  costs  but  a  trifling  sum  in  itself,  besides 
the  pipes  which  convey  the  water,  throws  a  por- 
tion of  the  water,  by  its  own  action,  to  any  de- 
sired height,  keeping  up  an  unceasing  motion,  like 
the  pulsation  of  the  human  heart,  diy  and  night, 
until  the  machine  is  worn  out.     The  water  is  thus 
thrown  into  the  kitchen  of  Mr.  Cilley's  house, 
where  a  large  reservoir  receives  it,firom  which  the 
waste  water  is  conducted  underground,  to  supply  a 
large  stock  of   cattle  in  the  barn-yard,    liere 
are  many  places  where  water  may  thus  be  brought 
to  our  buildings,  many  where  it  may  be  brought 
in  common  aqueducts,  or  pumped  up  by  wind- 
mills, both  for  ordinary  uses,  and  for  irrigation, 
in  seasons  of  drought.    We  hardly  know  of  any 
particular  in  which  true  comfort  and  economy 
may  better  be  promoted,  than  in  availing  our- 
selves of  modem  inventions  in  raising  and  con- 
ducting water. 

While  we  would  discourage  expenditure  for 
that  which  merely  gratifies  a  taste  for  display, 
we  would  encourage  a  liberal  outlay  for  such  con- 
veniences as  lessen  human  toil.  It  has  been  well 
and  beautifully  said,  that  «*They  are  the  heroes 
of  the  race,  who  abridge  the  time  of  human  toil, 
and  multiply  its  results."  Their  place  is  high 
above  those  who  command  armies.  They  are  the 
true  benefactors.  This  is  especially  true  of  New 
England.  We  have  here  no  servants,  and  want 
no  servile  class.  Let  us  adapt  our  habits  of  life 
to  the  republican  theory  of  society,  and  so  ar^ 
range  our  houses  and  affairs,  that  all  our  labor 
may  be  seasonably  performed,  independent,  as  far 
as  practicable,  of  assistance  outside  our  own  fam- 
ilies. The  family  which  can  perform  its  own  la- 
bor, without  and  within,  unaided  by  others,  has 
reached  a  point  of  independence,  which  they  can 
never  attain,  who  depend  on  hired  help. 


Many  attempt  this  independence,  but  in  the 
wrong  way.  Having  commenced  in  a  large  or  In- 
convenient house,  they  attempt  to  perform  all 
the  labor,  which  is  beyond  their  strength,  and  the 
wife  and  mother  is  soon  prostrate  by  ill-health, 
pain,  over-exertion,  and  care.  Adapt  your  load 
to  the  strength  of  the  team,  at  the  start,  and  do 
not  try  to  drag  a  double  freight  through  life, 
especially  of  useless  lumber.  There  are  a  thous- 
and little  conveniences,  of  infinite  importance  in 
every  dwelling,  which  are  too  often  neglected, 
because  the  money  has  all  been  spent  for  the  house 
and  parlor  furniture.  Among  those,  most  prom- 
inent, perhaps,  are  the  appliances  for  warming, 
and  supplying  with  water.  Then  follow  conven- 
ient milk  rooms  and  store  rooms,  bathing-rooms, 
cooking  apparatus,  washing,  drying,  and  iron- 
ing places  and  implements,  and  the  hundred  little 
articles  of  kitchen  utensils,  which  your  wife  will 
enumerate  to  you,  when  you  are  ready  to  pro- 
cure them. 

A- New  England  farm  should  be  a  little  repub- 
lic of  itself,  where  every  citizen  should  take  his 
share  of  the  burden,  and  everything  be  arranged 
so  that  intelligent,  educated  labor  should  be  s^ble 
to  manifest  its  superiority  over  mere  brute  force, 
and  where  display  and  fashion  should  yield  at 
once,  to  the  demands  of  rational  beings,  for  some 
leisure  for  inteUectual  culture. 


HOW  RUSSIA  TREATS  HER  BEST 
GEITERALS. 

Mouraivieff  commenced  his  career  as  a  lieuten- 
ant in  a  regiment  quartered  in  Georgia,  of  which 
country  he  was  afterwards  many  years  Governor- 
General.  No  officer  in  the  Russian  army  pos- 
sessed the  same  talents  and  acquirements ;  his  ca- 
pabilities as  a  linguist  were  great,  extending  to 
thirteen  languages,  many  of  them  Eastern.  Though 
more  than  acquainted  with  the  duties  of  his  pro- 
fession, he  never,  like  the  martinet  of  Warsaw — 
the  late  Grand  Duke  Constantine-— examined 
whether  the  men's  gloves  were  sewn  on  the  inside 
or  the  out ;  nor  di<f  he  care  whether  their  caps 
were  put  on  at  the  precise  angle  prescribed  by  the 
imperial  orderly  b<x>k  at  St.  Petersburg;  more- 
over, he  had  opinions  of  his  own  not  exactly  in 
accordance  with  those  of  his  master.  A  few 
years  ago,  his  division  was  ordered  to  one  of  the 
great  reviews  ;  but,  though  in  a  good  and  effective 
state,  its  appearance  did  not  meet  with  the  ap- 
probation of  the  Emperor,  who  had  scarce  glanced 
nis  eye  along  the  line,  when  he  ordered  Mouraivieff 
to  tne  rear,  exclaiming  aloud,  *'Bad,  bad !  what 
troops?  National  Guards!"  The  manoeuvres 
over,  the  dismced  general  was  ordered  into  his 
presence.  '*What  means  this,  sir?"  demanded 
the  Emperor.  No  answer.  **What  troops  do 
you  call  these, sir?"  Still  no  answer.  **Do  you 
know  who  is  speaking  to  you,  sir  ?"  The  general 
raisad  his  hand  slowly  to  his  cap,  but  remained 
silent.  Dismissed  with  indignation,  he  retired  to 
his  tent ;  the  policy,  however,  of  Nicholas,  gained 
the  ascendant  over  his  ungovernable  temper,  and 
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the  next  day  Mouraivieff  received  an  invitation  to 
dinner  ;  but  the  insult  had  been  too  public  ;  he 
declined  the  honor,  and  retired  to  his  estate  near 
Tver,  refusing  either  reconciliation  or  employ- 
ment. Yermoloff,  in  consequence  of  some  caprice 
of  the  Emperor's,  or  the  intrigueg  of  those  Skbout 
him,  was  also  shelved. — lessees  Russia  and  the 
War, 

CHLOBOFORH  FOE  DOMESTIC 
ANIMiXS. 

The  last  report  of  the  CommifBloner  of  Patents 
contains  a  very  interesting  article  from  the  pen 
of  Dr.  Jackson,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  (who  first  dis> 
covered,  thirteen  years  since,  the  paralization  of 
the  nerves  of  sensation  by  inhaling  ether,)  on  the 
use  of  ether  with  chloroform  for  domestic  ani- 
mals, for  facilitating  surgical  operations,  either 
for  the  cure  of  diseases,  or  for  rendering  them 
more  serviceable  to  man.  Among  these  opera^* 
tioDS  he  mentions  the  removal  of  tumors,  the  ap- 
plication of  actual  cautery,  castration,  &c.,  and 
also  states  that  very  re&ctory  horses  had  been 
made  to  submit  to  shoeing,  and  soon  learn  to  sub- 
mit afterwards  without  a  repetition  of  the  ether. 

The  ether  and  chloroform  mixture  is  adminis- 
tered with  great  facility,  by  attaching  to  the  nose 
of  the  animal,  a  muzzle  or  basket,  (fastened  to 
the'  head-stall,)  in  the  bottom  of  which  has  been 

Coed  a  very  coarse  open-textured  sponge,  whidi 
been  soaked  in  water  and  squeesed  dry.  One 
part  of  chloroform  and  four  of  ether  are  mixed  in 
a  bottle,  and  then  poured  upon  the  sponge  from 
time  to  time,  as  needed,  renewing  it  as  it  evapo- 
rates. The  animal  breathes  it  froely,  and  <'soon 
&lls  down  geJbtljr  into  a  deep  sleep  of  insensibili- 
ty and  unconsciousness,'*  and  becomes  entirely 
passive  to  any  operation  that  may  be  performed 

Dr.  Jackson  regards  the  use  of  pure  chloro- 
fonn  as  dangerous,  and  recommends  its  mixture 
with  ether  for  animals,  as  better  than  ether  alone 
on  account  of  its  greater  power  and  concentra- 
tion. The  mixed  vapors  also  aet  more  kindly, 
on  account  of  the  slightlv  stimulating  property 
of  the  ether  overcoming  the  deadly  sedative  effect 
of  the  pure  chloroform.  Dr.  Jackson  remarks 
that  he  has  never  known  a  single  fatal  accident 
from  the  administration  of  the  vapor,  nor  of  this 
mixture,  provided  air  was  also  admitted  into  the 
lungs  mingled  with  the  vapor,  so  as  to  sostain 
the  functions  of  life  as  required  for  respiration. 
This  remark,  we  understand,  he  applies  to  its  ef- 
fects on  the  human  svstem,  in  which  his  practice 
has  been  most  extensive. 

Animals  that  have  considerable  sensible 
spiration,  will  bear  large  doses  without  any  dan- 
ger ;  such  are  the  bull,  horse,  &c.,  while  a  cat 
may  be  readilv  killed  by  a  full  dose  of  chloro- 
form, aijd  it  should  be  very  cautiously  adminis- 
tered to  the  dog.  Ether,  alone,  mixed  with  air, 
is  considered  as  perfectly  safe. — Country  Gentle- 
man. 

Profit  of  Cows. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Far- 
mers' Club,  of  the  town  of  Bedford,  N.  Y.,  De- 
cember 29,  1854,  the  subject  of  discussion  being 
the  relative  profits  of  butter-making  and  milk- 
selling,  the  following  was  presented  by  a  member 
of  the  club : 

*»In  the  year  1853, 1  kept  ten  cows.  The  calves. 


butter,  and  buttermilk  for  pigs,  amounted  to  $46, 
75  per  cow.  In  1854, 1  kept  eight  cows  and  two 
heifers  in  first  time ;  one,  two  years  old,  the  oth- 
er three.  The  calves,  butter,  and  buttermilk  of 
these  last  amounted  to  $44,06  per  cow. 

"My  cows  are  common  natives,  of  no  particular 
breed,  and  kept  in  the  common  vray  of  keeping  in 
this  town,  for  butter-making ;  but  much  inferior 
to  those  kept  for  milk  only.  With  good,  first- 
rate  keeping,  as  is  the  custom  with  some  where 
they  sell  their  milk,  I  think  my  cows  will  bring 
me  in  $60  each." — American  Agriculturist, 


For  ike  ITeto  England  Farmer. 

CRrricisKs. 

Messrs.  Editors  :— I  think  it  would  better  suit 
the  majority  of  fiirmers  if  the  articles,  good  in 
themselves,  were  published  at  a  proper  season. 
If  you  refer  to  the  diflferent  numbers  of  the 
last  year,  you  will  observe  that  many  letters  in 
relation  to  the  best  mode  of  planting  or  sovring, 
have  appeared  one  or  two  months  siter  planting 
time ;  uiose  on  the  b(^  mode  of  cutting  or  curing 
hay,  have  appeared  perhaps  after  everybody  had 
finished  haying ;  in  fact,  that  articles,  interesting 
at  the  time  they  were  written,  have  appeared  two 
months  later.  The  space,  too,  occupied  by  re- 
viewing the  articles  in  a  previous  number,  might 
be  filled  with  something  more  interestineto  those 
who  have  read  the  previous  number.  The  repe- 
tition of  articles,  however  short,  in  the  same  num- 
ber, is  an  objection.  A  little  more  carefulness  in 
these  matters,  I  have  no  doubt,  would  make  vour 

giper  one  of  the  most  popular  periodicals  of  New 
ngland. 

Give  us  seasonable  articles,  so  that  we  can 
immediately  avail  ourselves  of  any  information 
or  instruction  you  can  communicate,  and  you 
will,  no  doubt,  see  the  effect  in  an  extended  sub- 
scription list.  Respectfully, 
Boston,  Jan.  15,  1854.  H.  L.  Stone. 

Bexarks. — ^We  always  receive  kindly ,criticisms 
upon  our  labors  when  they  seem  to  be  made  in  a 
spirit  of  kindness,  because  they  are  evidences  of 
an  interest  in  those  labors  and  in  the  general 
cause.  With  regard  to  publishing  articles  out  of 
their  season,  we  will  relate  a  little  of  our  experi- 
ence to  our  friend.  Several  years  since,  we 
adopted  the  plan  of  retaining  such  articles  as 
seemed  unseasonable  until  the  more  appropriate 
time  had  arrived,  and  stated  that  such  would  be 
our  course.  But  in  the  lapse  of  a  few  months  we 
received  so  many  letters  of  inquiry  about  the 
reserved  articles,  and  found  so  general  dissatis- 
faction, that  we  abandoned  the  plan.  Corres- 
pondents cannot  awaken  an  inspiration  at  will — 
they  write  when  circumstances,  or  the  spirit, 
moves  them,  and  when  they  have  written  they 
desire  to  see  their  articles  soon  published.  Tlie 
practice  is  really  without  serious  objection.  H 
an  article  on  any  agricultural  subject  is  worth 
publishing,  it  is  worth  preserving ;  we  have, 
therefore,  placed  the  agricultural  matter  in  a 
convenient  book  form,  and  every  year  accompany 
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it  with  a  complete  index,  so  that  the  intelligent 
and  careful  reader  will  always  find  the  subjects 
seasonable.  At  most,  it  is  only  an  occasional 
fitct  giyen  daring  the  current  year  that  can  be 
QDseaaonable.  The  space  occupied  by  *'the  re- 
view," seems  to  us  to  be  appropriate  and  valua- 
ble, and  we  believe  is  generally  approved.  A 
similar  practice  was  long  continued  in  the  Horti- 
cuUvrisif  while  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Downing. 


HOW-A-DATB. 

JUm  !  bow  cnrery  ihlag  has  changed, 

Since  I  wu  nreet  ilxteen. 
When  all  the  girls  wore  bomMpon  frtxAs, 

AaA  aprana  nloe  and  dean ; 
With  baaneta  made  of  taraUled  ftrair, 

That  tf  ed  beneath  the  chin  j 
The  ahawla  laid  neatly  on  the  neck, 

And  batenod  with  a  pin. 

I  reconeet  the  tlaoe  when  I 

Sode  ftUher>fl  hone  to  mill, 
Acroea  the  meadowa,  rock  and  field. 

And  op  and  down  the  hill } 
And  when  onr  folka  were  out  at  work, 

A«  rare  as  Pm  a  alnner, 
I  Jumped  npoa  a  horae  bare-back. 

And  carried  them  their  dinner. 

Dear  me !  yoong  ladlet,  now<4HUj«, 

Woold  almost  fkint  awaj. 
To  think  of  riding  all  alone. 

In  wagon,  chaise,  or  sleigh ) 
And  aa  Ibr  giving  ^*pa*'  his  meals. 

Or  helping  'Hna"  to  bake, 
O,  dear,  'twonld  spoil  their  IDy  bands. 

Though  sonetimea  they  make  caka. 

When  winter  came,  the  maiden's  heart 

Began  to  beat  and  flotter ; 
lach  beau  would  take  his  sweetheart  out, 

Bleigh-riding  in  a  cutter; 
Or,  if  the  storm  was  bleak  and  cold. 

The  girls  and  beaux  together, 
Woold  meet  and  hATe  moot  glotlODi  Am, 

And  nerer  mind  the  weather. 

But  now,  indeed,  it  grleres  me  maoh 

The  dreumstanoe  to  mention, 
Bowerer  kind  the  young  maa*a  heart, 

And  honest  his  intention } 
He  never  aaks  the  girls  to  rlda^ 

But  such  a  war  is  waged, 
And  if  he  sees  her  once  a  week, 

Why,  surely,  <*they*re  engaged.** 


TEBXB. 

We  promised  in  a  former  number,  to  adhere  as 
ftr  as  possible  to  the  use  of  terms  which  are  uni- 
yenaUy  understood ;  and,  if  scientific  terms  creep 
into  our  pages  in  spite  of  us,  to  explain  them  in  a 
little  vocabulary  annexed  to  our  Mucational  de- 
partment. In  pursuance  of  thai  plan  we  give 
the  following : 

SkUphate ^ Lhne ;  Gypsum,  Plaster  of  Paris; 
a  chemical  compound  of  40  parts  of  sulphuric 
acid  (oil  of  vitriol)  to  28  parts  of  lime  and  18 
parts  of  water.  The  experiment  of  putting  plas- 
ter with  green  manure  for  the  com  crop,  men- 
tioned on  page  6,  is  well  worth  trying.  We  here 
eonunend  a  very  carcfal  perusal  of  the  article  on 
page  5,  headed,  Pkuier  of  Paris  as  a  fixing  agent. 


Sulphate  of  Ammonia;  a  chemical  compound  of 
sulphuric  acid  and  ammonia,  very  soluble  in  wa- 
ter, and  fiivonble  to.  the  growth  qf  nlants. 

CarbonaU  of  lame;  a  compound  of  carboi^ic 
acid  and  lime,  22  parts  of  the  acid  to  28  parts  of 
lime.  Marble,  common  lime  stone,  and  a  portioa 
of  marb,  and  a  portion  of  all  soils,  are  carbonate 
of  lime*  Garbokio  acid  is  the  gas  which  riset 
from  foaming  beer,  cider  or.  wine,  also  from  soda 
water,  and  &aa  a  bit  of  chalk  or  lime  stone  when 
you  drop  vinegar  upon  it.  It  is  injurious,  if  ta- 
ken into  the  lungs-^-destroys  life  if  breathed  in 
large  quantitieB,  aa  in  the  bottoms  of  dry  weUs — 
but  is  wholesomo  when  taken  into  the  stomaeht 
as  in  soda  water.  It  arises  from  fennrating  mi^ 
nure  heaps,  also  from  rich  soils ;  water  rSbdily 
absorbs  it,  and  brings  it  down  in  the  form  of  rain. 
It  constitutes  a  large  portion  of  the  food  of  all 
phuits. 

Carbonate  of  Ammonia ;  a  compond  of  carbonk. 
acid  and  ammonia.  Ammonia  is  composed  of  14 
parts  of  nitrogen  and  S  of  hydrogen.  It  zisei. 
from  fermenting  or  decavine  suhstances,  and  com- 
bines with  carbonic  acia,  wnich  spring?  from  the. 
same  sources,  forming  with  it  carbonate  of  ammo- 
nia, a  volatileaas,  tutt  is,  one  which  flies  awa^ 
in  the  air.  Ythai  is  meant  by  fixing  the  anuno* 
nia  is  this : — Sulphate  of  ammonia  is  soluble,  that 
is,  it  dissolves  in  water  and  stays  in  the  Boil  oir 
manure,  while  carbonate  of  ammonia  is  volatile, 
that  is,  it  flies  away  in  the  air  and  is  lost  from 
fiertilizeis  which  contain  it.  By  putting  in  plas- 
ter, or  sulphate  of  Ume,  the  volatile  carbonate  of 
ammonia  »  changed  to  the  non-volatile  (fixed) 
sulphate;  and  in  this  form  it  remains  for  Uie  fu- 
ture use  of  planti.  Hence  the  great  utility  of 
applying  ftoter  to  all  manures  and  keeping  mm. 
in  a  moist  condition. — The  Farm,  hy  Prof  Nash. 


For  ike  Ifew  England  Farmer. 

TAKE  OABB  OF  TOUft  CATTLE. 

BT  DB.  JOSBPH  BKFN0LD8. 

It  is  a  pleasant  sight  to  see  a  herd  of  cattla 
quietly  chewing  the  cud  of  contentment,  appar- 
ently satisfied  with  themselves,  and  all  the  world 
around  them.  But  a  herd  of  restlcM,  uneasy 
cattle,  breaking  out  of  their  enclosures,  hooking 
and  pushing  each  other,  whenever  they  com# 
near  enough,  rubbing  off  their  hair  aoainst  every 
poet  or  tree  they  can  get  at,  shaking  their  heads, 
and  apparently  dissatisfied  with  everything 
around  them,  is  anything  but  a  pleasant  sieht. 

If  you  would  have  your  cattle  happy  and  con- 
tented, furnish  them  with  an  abundant  supply  of 
wholesome  food,  and  keep  them  in  a  warm  and 
comfortable  atmosphere.  Oattle  that  are  pmched 
with  the  cold,  are  always  restless,  as  well  aa 
those  that  are  pinched  with  hunger.  Dairy-men 
understand  very  well  the  effect  of  restleasness  and 
discontent,  both  upon  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  milk.  However  well  a  cow  may  be  fed,  if  she 
is  uncomfortable  from  cold,  she  will  give  but  lit- 
tle milk.  If  she  is  homesick  or  uneasy  from  be- 
ing shut  away  from  her  companions,  it  will  soon 
be  seen  in  the  poorer  quality  of  her  milk.  Cat- 
tle are  often  restless  and  discontented  because 
their  wants  are  but  partially  supplied.  It  is  not 
enough  that  they  should  be  abundantly  furnished 
with  one  kind  of  food.  They  need  a  variety.  In 
the  winter,  hay  of  various  kinds,  oat  straw,  com 
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fodder,  roots  and  grain  ahonld  be  given  at  intei^ 
yals.  No  cattle,  whether  milch  cows,  fatting  cat- 
tle, or  working  stock,  will  thrive  equallj  wd  on 
one  kind  of  f<K)d  as  on  a  variety.  Thej  need  an 
almndant  supply  of  water,  and  should  have  as 
mnoh  salt  as  they  will  eat,  both  winter  and  sum- 
mer. In  the  summer,  when  their  food  is  sreen 
and  succulent,  they  should  have  ground  Done 
mixed  with  their  salt.  This  is  especially  necessa- 
ry for  cows  that  are  giving  a  large  quantity  of 
milk.  They  oflen  manifest  an  insatiable  craving 
for  lune,  and  wiil  spend  hours  in  chewing  an  old 
bone,  to  satisfy  their  craving.  All  the  lime  tak- 
en into  the  system,  in  their  food,  is  carried  off 
through  the  milk  vessels,  and  the  operatives  whose 
business  it  is  to  manufacture  bone,  have  no  mate- 
rial to  work  with.  Our  agricultural*  warehouses 
should  keep  pure,  clean  lx>ne,  ground  very  fine, 
for  this  special  use. 

Cattle  need  a  variety  of  grasses  and  herbs  in 
the  summer,  as  well  as  a  variety  of  food  in  the 
winter.  They  like  occasionally  to  browse  among 
tiie  bushes,  and  to  crop  the  leaves  from  the  trees. 
Different  plants  have  different  medicinal,  as  well 
as  nutritive  properties.  One  has  some  quality  by 
which  it  acts  upon  one  organ,  and  another,  some 
propertv  which  causes  it  to  act  upon  another  or- 
gan. One  acts  upon  the  liver,  causing  a  more 
copious  secretion  of  bile.  Another  acts  upon  the 
kidneys,  another  upon  the  salivary  glands.  A 
proper  variety  of  plants  keeps  all  the  organs  in  a 
state  of  healthy  activity  ;  f(^  a  cow  upon  such 
'plants  entirely  as  act  upon  the  salivary  glands, 
and  she  would  slaver  like  an  old  tobacco  dewer, 
or  like  a  horse  that  has  been  eating  lobelia. 
Those  who  pasture  their  cattle  upon  land  capable 
of  tillage,  would  undoubtedly  nnd  the  h«dth, 
and  conseauently  the  profit  of  their  cattle  promo- 
ted, by  cultivating  grasses  of  different  kinds  for 
the  express  purpose  of  pasturage.  Cattle  that 
have  an  extended  range  of  pasturage,  upon  differ- 
ent kinds  of  soils,  and  among  bu£es  and  trees, 
more  readily  obtain  the  variety  of  food  which 
thmrneed. 

Always  endeavor  to  seoure  the  good  will  of 
your  cattle  and  horses ;  a  turnip,  an  apple,  a  po- 
tato or  an  ear  of  com,  given  occasionally  to  a 
korse,  an  ox  or  a  cow,  if  given  in  a  kind  and 
gentle  manner,  will  generaUy  do  this,  and  when 
Sie  good  wiil  of  such  noble  animals  can  be  pro- 
oored  at  so  cheap  a  rate,  who  would  not  purchase 
it?  Keep  up  a  mmiliar  acauaintance  with  your 
animals,  so  that  they  shall  always  know  your 
stop,  and  recognise  your  voice  at  once.  Always 
maintain  a  good  understanding  witii  your  horses 
and  oxen.  Never  deceive  them,  and  never  forfeit 
their  confidence,  if  you  would  have  them  trusty 
and  faithful.  Make  them  understand  that  they 
must  nromptly  obey  you,  and  that  you  will  sup- 
ply all  their  wants.  Teach  them  to  confide  in 
TOur  judgment,  by  never  requiring  of  them  tasks 
beyond  their  ability.  Require  an  ox  to  draw  a 
load  which  is  beyond  his  strength,  and  repeat  this 
two  or  tliree  times,  and  you  have  spoiled  him 
completely  for  the  draft.  Never  require  your 
horse  to  do  what  he  cannot  easily  and  readily  ac- 
oomplish,and  he  will  soon  leap  a  five-barred  gate, 
or  draw  a  ton,  when  you  command  it,  because  he 
has  learned  to  trust  your  judgment,  and  believes 
you  will  not  require  what  he  is  not  able  to  do. 
This  mutual  confidence  between  you  and  your  an- 


imals should  be  scrupulously  observed,  if  you 
would  have  them  cheerful  and  trusty  servants. 
The  horse  of  the  Arab,  that  lives  in  the  tent  of 
his  master,  and  is  the  pet  of  his  family,  will  bear 
him  over  the  burning  sands,  the  livelong  da^, 
trusting  with  entire  confidence  that  he  will  suit 
the  task  to  his  strength,  and  supply  all  his 
wants ;  and  the  master  will  share  his  last  morsel 
of  bread,  and  his  last  handful  of  barley,  with  his 
fiKvorito  horse. 

But  enough  for  the  present.  J.  R. 

Concord,  Jan,,  1855. 


For  tkt  New  Sngland  Farmtr. 

GOOD  BAT  FOB  A  LITTLE  LABOE. 

Friend  Brown  :— Though  I  am  a  poor  man, 
and  own  but  two  or  three  acres  of  land,  keep 
but  two  cows,  one  horse,  two  swine,  and  a  few 
fowls,  the  latter  of  which  a  late  writer  in  the 
Fanner  thinks  more  profitable  than  any  of  the 
fiirm,  it  is  my  opinion  that  all  are  exceedingly 
convenient  and  will  well  pay  their  way  if  rightly 
taken  care  of. 

I  am  obliged  to  work  early  and  late  in  my  shop, 
yet  I  welcome  the  evening  when  the  Farmer, 
with  its  bright,  clean  pages,  is  brought  to  my 
house.  Pleasant  are  the  hours  which  1  spend  in 
reading  its  columns,  and  valuable  to  me  the  infor- 
mation I  learn  in  regard  to  the  cultivation  of  my 
fruit  trees,  grape  vines,  rose  bushes,  vegetables, 
and  in  the  feeding  and  general  management  of 
my  stock.  I  will  give  your  readers  my  mode  of 
feeding  one  of  my  cows.  I  purchased  her  last 
November,  when  she  aave  four  quarts  of  milk  a 
day.  I  commenced  feeding  her  with  cut  hay, 
two  quarts  of  shorts,  and  a  few  carrots,  wet  with 
cold  water,  twice  a  day  for  one  month.  At  the 
end  of  that  time  she  had  not  increased  in  her 
milk  at  all.  I  then  commenced  wetting  the  same 
amount  of  feed  with  boiling  water,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  second  month  she  gave  regularly  six 
quarts  per  day,  which  I  thought  a  fair  gain. 
Where  a  person  needs  considerable  milk  and  kee^ 
but  one  cow  I  would  recommend  a  trial  of  this 
mode  of  feeding.  A.  Browv. 

E.  AUngton,  1855. 

Acorns  and  Cattle. — ^The  Pennsylvtmia  Farm 
Journal  gives  an  instance  of  cattle  being  killed 
by  excessive  eating  of  acorns.  The  fatauty  oc- 
curred on  the  farm  of  Richard  Lambom,  near 
Westchester,  Pa.,  who  lost  fourteen  head  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days.  The  cattle  at  first  showed 
symptoms  of  illness  by  watery  eyes,  drooping  head 
and  spiritless  walk.  The  cows  failed  of  their 
milk,  their  carcasses  were  almost  bloodless,  and 
the  stomach  and  intestines  exhibited  every  ap- 
pearance of  suffering  from  powerful  astringcnto. 
As  acorns  are  known  to  possess  astringent  proper- 
ties to  a  oonsiderable  degree,  there  can  hardly  be 
a  doubt  that  they  were  the  cause  of  the  difficulty. 
Some  varieties  of  acorns  are  much  more  astrin- 
gent than  others.  The  nute  in  this  case  were 
of  White,  Black  and  Chestnut  Oak.— Am.  AyH- 
cuUurist. 

GF  If  you  know  any  thin^  that  will  make  a 
brother ^s  heart  glad,  run  quick  and  teU  it ;  and 
if  it  is  something  that  will  only  cause  a  sigh, 
bottle  it  up,  bottle  it  up. 
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THE  DOMESTIC  TUBXEY. 


Some  thirty  or  forty  years  ago  it  was  a  rare 
thing  with  many  fiunilies  to  have  a  roasted  tur- 
key, or  even  a  pair  of  chickens,  upon  their  table, 
more  than  once  or  twice  in  the  year ;  and  then 
on  some  particular  occasion,  such  as  Thanksgiv- 
ingy  Cliristmas,  or  when  some  long-absent  friend 
bad  returned  to  sit  onco  more  at  the  &mily  board. 
Good  beef  could  then  be  purchased,  by  the  quar- 
ter, for  three  to  five  cents  a  pound,  and  in  small 
quantities  for  five  to  eight  and  nine  cents  a  pound. 
At  the  same  time  nice  turkeys  brought  ten  to  fif- 
teen cents,  and  were  looked  upon  by  the  mechan- 
ic and  laborer  as  a  tabooed  food  to  them.  Now  the 
best  beef  sells  at  from  ten  to  seventeen  cents,  and 
poultry  at  from  eight  to  fifteen  cents,  though 
rarely  commanding  the  latter  price.  Poultry  is 
often  on  the  tables  of  all  who  desire  it,  and  is  es- 
teemed wholesome  food,  and,  considering  the 
waste  in  each,  as  cheap  as  beef. 

Turkeys  cannot  be  profitably  raised  on  small 
ianns  and  in  thickly-settled  neighborhoods,  as 
they  require  a  wide  range,  and  where  they  can 
enjoy  it  will  not  only  provide  mainly  for  them- 
selves until  near  autumn,  but  will  also  be  of  much 
service  to  the  farmer,  in  destroying  groat  num 
bers  of  grasshoppers  and  other  insects  that  infest 
the  farm.  Indeed,  some  years,  when  grasshop- 
pers are  numerous,  a  flock  of  turkeys  on  the  farm 
will  save  whole  crops  of  grass  and  grain. 


lliere  is  no  more  difiiculty  in  rearing  turkeys 
the  first  two  or  three  months  than  in  rearing  c<»n- 
mon  fowls,  and  the  same  rules  are  applicable  to 
parent  and  chick.  The  nest  for  sitting  should  be 
in  a  dry  and  secluded  place,  where  the  hen  will 
not  be  disturbed — ^neither  approaching  the  nest 
to  turn  the  eggs  or  to  feed  her — she  will  perform 
the  first  duty  herself,  when  it  becomes  necessary, 
and  come  off  for  food  when  she  requires  it.  It  is 
very  rarely  the  case  that  the  chick  needs  any  as- 
sistance in  extricating  itself  from  the  shell,  and 
many  are  injured  by  an  impatient  intermeddling 
with  a  matter  which  they  understand,  and  wiD 
perform  perfectly  well,  if  left  to  themselves.  Nor 
should  they  be  interfered  with  for  at  least  twenty- 
four  hours  after  being  hatched — ^they  want  quiet 
and  the  warmth  of  the  mother — not  food.  Bu* 
if  they  leave  the  nest  and  appear  to  be  in  search 
of  food,  place  a  little  wet  com  and  cob-meal  be- 
fore them,  or  com,  wheat  or  barley,  pounded  into 
quite  small  pieces. 

Many  foolish  notions  exist  among  poultry 
breeders,  and  many  practices  prevail  which  are  a 
good  deal  worse  than  useless,  and  which  some  of 
the  books  on  poultry — ^we  are  sorry  to  say — still 
inculcate.  Almost  any  treatise  on  the  subject  will 
give  some  20  or  30  pages  on  the  diseases  of  poul- 
try ;  but  as  it  is  much  easier  and  better  to  prevent 
disease  than  to  cure  iif  we  shall  recommend  none 
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of  the  medicaments  or  nostrams  employed .  When 
poultry  is  properly  sheltered  and  fed,  disease  will 
only  be  the  exception  to  the  rule  of  general  health. 
Want  of  proper  food,  irregular  feeding,  too  many 
OGOupying  a  small  space,  exposure  to  cold,  and 
more  than  all  these  combined,  exposure  to  toety  are 
the  prolific  sources  of  disease  in  the  poultry-yard. 
We  believe  that  exposure  to  wet  and  cold  is  the 
principal  cause  of  loss  of  the  young  of  all  kinds 
of  domestic  fowls,  iacluding  oven  diu^klingi. 
Nearly  the  whole  dismal  catalogue  of  diseases — 
the  pip,  or  gapes,  diairhoBa^  indigestion,  asthma, 
fever,  consumption,  moping,  rheumatism,  roup 
and  vermin,  maybe  traced  to  this.  We  have  lost 
50  chickens  in  a  single  storm  where  wind  and 
rain  has  found  its  way  to  broods  which  we  sup- 
posed were  safe,— <and  it  was  20  years  before  we 
discovered  a  remedy.  Now  we  rarely  lose  a 
chicken  by  disease.  After  takiBg  young  chickens 
or  turkeys  from  the  nest,  place  them  upon  a  tight 
scaffold  in  the  bam^  and  tie  the  mother  there, 
where  they  will  be  kept  from  wind  and  lain,  and 
if  fed  r^ularly  upon  a  variety  of  food,  they  will 
remain  healthy,  and  grow  with  wonderful  ra- 
pidity. Keep  them  in  this  position  until  some- 
time in  May,  and  then  if  they  are  placed  in 
coops,  do  not  let  them  run  at  large  during  rainy 
weather,  or  while  the  grass  is  wet  with  dew  in 
the  morning.  Observing  these  simple  rules,  there 
is  no  difficulty  whatever  in  rearing  young  turkeys 
or  chickens. 

1.  Protection  from  wet  and  cold, 

2.  Sufficient  room,  or  range,  so  that  they  may 
not  be  crowded. 

3.  A  variety  of  wholesome  food  and  water, 
with  access  to  broken  bones,  oyster  shells,  gravel 
or  old  mortar. 

4.  Perfect  cleanliness. 

But  turkeys  must  have  a  wide  range ;  to  con- 
fine them  would  be  about  as  great  a  departure 
from  nature  ss  to  expect  the  pear  from  a  willow, 
or  a  fleece  of  fine  wool  upon  the  back  of  a  calf. 
Feed  the'  flock  of  turkeys  habitually  at  night  near 
the  buildings,  and  thus  induce  them  to  come  to 
roosts  prepared  for  them  in  high  places,  to  which 
they  may  have  convenient  access.  Cared  for  in 
this  way,  the  loss  will  be  trifling,  while  the  profit 
wiU  usually  be  larger  than  from  any  other  item 
on  the  farm  where  the  same  amount  of  capital  is 
invested. 

If  fed  liberally  as  autumn  approaches,  and  con- 
tinued until  market  time,  there  will  be  no  need 
of  shutting  them  up  for  fiaitting ;  they  will  not 
only  become  fat  enough,  but  their  flesh  will  be 
tender,  juicy  and  sweet.  These  statements  grow 
out  of  an  actual  experience  of  many  years  in 
rearing  turkeys  and  other  fowls. 


To  Priv£nt  Iron  from  RcrsriNQ. — ^Warm  your 
iron  till  you  cannot  bear  your  hand  on  it  with- 


out pain  to  yourself.  Then  rub  it  with  new  and 
clean  white  wax.  Put  it  again  to  the  fire  till  it 
has  soaked  in  the  wax.  When  done,  rub  it  over 
with  a  piece  of  serge.  This  prevents  the  iron 
from  rusting  afterwards. — JV.  Y.  Far,  4-  Mech, 


For  tht  Ifev  England'FcBrmer. 

LABOB  nr  STATE  ALMSHOUSES. 

Simon  Brown,  Esq. : — ^Dear  Sir, — Since  your 
election  to  the  State  government,  I  have  desired 
to  say  a  word  or  two  to  you  in  relation  to  the 
agricultural  department  of  the  new  State  Alm»* 
houses,  the  more  as  I  am  aware  of  your  experi- 
ence in  all  that  belongs  to  the  culture  of  the 
soil. 

Gov.  Gardner,  in  his  messa^,  expresses  the 
proper  views  in  regard  to  these  institutions,  espe- 
cially in  what  he  says  of  work-shops,  and  of  prao- 
tisinff  strict  economy. 

''Cidustry  and  Economy"  should  be  a  motto  to 
be  engraven  on  the  door-posts  of  every  work- 
shop, kitchen  and  bakery,  in  every  pauper  estab- 
lishment in  the  country. 

To  ensure  the  most  economical  and  productive 
management  requires  a  very  considerable  degree 
of  skill  on  the  part  of  the  superintendent,  in  the 
adaptation  of  tne  crojps  raised,  to  the  wants  of 
the  inmates,  more  tnan  to  tJie  demands  of  a 
neighboring  market,— and  at  the  same  time,  in 
addition  to  this,  to  provide,  in  a  portion  of  the 
agricultural  operations,  opportunity  to  emplov 
that  kind  of  light  labor  whicn  is  always  to  be  had 
in  abundance  in  pauper  and  reformatory  estab- 
lishments. 

Attention  should  be  given  to  raising  such  sta- 
ple crops  as  go  to  make  the  food  of  the  inmates. 
Herbs  have  been  found  profitable  to  raise  for  mar- 
ket ;  most  of  the  labor  necessary  for  their  culti- 
vation can  be  done  by  boys,  and  a  whole  large 
crop  may  be  sent  to  market  at  one  time. 

It  has  been  the  custom  at  some  of  our  city  es- 
tablishments, to  ensage  in  market  gardening, 
sending  quantities  of  green  produce  to  our  mar* 
kets,  in  daily  competition  with  our  neighboring 
farmers.  This  is  not  good  management,  because 
this  class  of  produce  reouires  the  hiring  of  skilled 
laborers,  while  some  of  the  inmates,  who  might 
have  been  employed  on  coarse  or  staple  crops, 
are  compelled  to  remain  comparatively  idle. 

I  am  aware  that  there  must  be  shops  for  the 
picking  of  oakum,  hair,  &c.,  tofurnisn  employ- 
ment for  the  winter,  and  for  those  who  are  par- 
tially disabled,  but  for  the  health  of  those  in  the 
establishment,  as  much  put-door  labor  as  possible 
should  be  done. 

These  institutitions  should  be  conducted  so  as  to 
save  the  expenditure  of  money  in  everjr  practica- 
ble manner.  No  money  should  be  paid  out  for 
staple  crops  which  can  be  raised  in  Massachu- 
setts. 

In  the  management  of  institutions  of  this  class, 
much  can  be  saved,  by  a  careful  supervision  of 
the  matron  over  the  store-rooms  from  which  the 
clothing  and  provisions  are  given  out,— «omctimes 
these  departments  leak  in  such  a  way  as  to  make 
the  expense  of  their  support  unnecessarily  in- 
creased— ^but  this  does  not  come  within  the  sub- 
ject we  are  considering. 

I  am  very  respectfully,  yours,  &c., 

Cambridge f  January  Z0flSS5,  0. 
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THIBD  LBOISLATIVB  AOBICULTURAL 
HBETnrO. 

Reported  fT  tk%  N€W  England  Farmer, 
BT  WILLIAM  W.   HILL. 

l%e  third  me«tmg  of  the  series  was  held  At  the 
State  House,  on  Tuesday  eveningy  Jan.  30. 

lieut.  Governor  Brown  presided,  and  opened 
the  meeting  with  some  interesting  and  eloquent 
remarks  upon  the  general  importance  of  agri- 
oaltare.  There  is,  he  said,  in  the  oonununify  a 
gnat  want  of  confidence  and  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject. Persons  engage  in  agrioultore  who  have 
long  been  accustomed  to  other  pursuits;  they 
wish,  as  all  of  us  do,  to  enter  at  some  time  upon 
the  cultiYation  of  the  soil,  but  do  so  without  any 
definite  idea  of  what  is  needed  in  their  new  voca- 
tion, or  what  ought  to  be  its  profits.  Most 
those  who  engage  in  fimning  do  so,  not  from 
choice,  but  from  the  force  of  circumstances,  and 
without  well  defined  ideas  of  plowing,  draining, 
BMmuring,  sabsotling,  patting  seed  into  the 
ground,  its  quantity,  manner  of  covering,  Ac. — 
AO  this  needs  reform,  and  sach  meetings  as  these 
are  of  great  utility  in  spreading  information  and 
awakening  interest  in  the  subject.  One  great  ob- 
stacle in  the  way  of  a  rapid  extension  of  good 
farming  is  a  foolish  prejudice  which  prevails  con- 
siderably among  farmers  against  anything  which 
appears  in  newspapers  or  books  in  regard  to  fiurm- 
ing,  which,  after  all,  is  only  the  printing  of  ^e 
fimner's  actoal  experience.  Science  is  just  what 
the  ikrmer  needs.  The  fiillacy  of  this  antipathy 
to  book  fiirming  was  convincingly  exposed. 

Mr.  BaowN  also  dwelt  with  much  force  and 

tmthfhlneas  on  the  utility  of  Farmers'  Clubs 

There  is  no  way  in  which  the  cause  of  agrieulture 
can  be  advanced  so  eilectaally  as  by  the  formation 
of  these  institutions  in  all  the  tovrns  of  the  com- 
monwealth. They  promote  investigation,  and 
brmg  out  fiicts  important  to  the  fikrmer.  Another 
most  excellent  method  for  the  fiirmer  to  improve 
his  mo^CF  of  cultivation,  is,  for  him  to  spend  a 
day  as  o.  :on  as  once  a  month  in  visiting  the  fenns 
in  his  vicinity,  examining  the  &rming  tools, 
going  over  the  fields,  learning  the  system  of  oal- 
tivatioB,  &c.  Nothing  is  more  important  to  the 
farmer  than  a  habit  of  constant,  close  observa- 
tion, of  all  matters  pertaining  to  his  calling; 
and  wherever  he  finds  an  improvement,  let  him 
take  it  home  with  him  to  his  fiEurm  and  apply  it. 

The  speaker  next  alluded  to  the  potent,  ad- 
verse influence  which  is  exerted  by  the  sentiment 
of  the  female  portion  of  the  community  in  r^ard 
to  the  fiirmer's  life.  Until  our  young  women 
oease  to  manifest  such  a  preference  as  they  do  for 
those  of  the  opposite  sex  who  are  engaged  in  the 
law,  in  medicine  and  in  mercantile  pursuits,  fre 
can  never  expect  to  accomplish  much  for  agricul- 
ture.   It  is  impossible.    With  such  a  powerful 


influence  exerted  upon  them,  our  young  men, 
who  ought  to  cultivate  |fiunn8,  fly  from  the  coun- 
try and  crowd  the  cities ;  and  until  female  influ- 
ence is  won  to  the  cause  of  the  farmer,  it  wUl 
continue,  and  agriculture  suffer.  This  point  was 
very  happily  and  eloquently  illustrated  and  en- 
forced. 

Mr.  Bbown  concluded  by  suggesting  Indian 
Com  as  the  subject  of  discussion  for  the  evening. 

Mr.  Fat,  of  Essex  counfy,  desired  to  explain^ 
that  in  his  remarks  at  the  previous  evening,  while 
he  believed  that  our  soil  and  climate  were  both 
adapted  to  the  successful  cultivation  of  wheat,  he 
did  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  considering  it 
more  profitable  than  any  other  crop.  In  his 
opinion,  maize  was  the  great  crop  of  New  £ng- 
of  land,  it  being  peculiarly  adapted  to  our  climate, 
with  its  hot,  dry  summers,  and  severe  winters. 
He  had  paid  considerable  attention  to  it,  and 
usually  got  good  crops.  It  can  be  raised  on 
almost  any  soil,  with  proper  attention  to  pre- 
ceding crops  and  cultivation.  He  would  cultivate 
it  after  a  green  crop,  and  would  not  follow  it 
with  either  grain  or  grass,  but  roots. 

Mr.  Fat  spoke  earnestly  in  behalf  of  farmers' 
clubs.  Farmers  are  behind  the  ago  in  mochan* 
ical  contrivances  for  performing  labor,  and  he 
saw  no  method  of  getting  at  mechanical  results 
except  by  association  among  the  farmers,  for  they 
oannot  afford  to  experiment  singly  with  machines. 
i)ur  hay  should  be  out  and  made  by  machinery, 
lor  the  high  cost  of  labor  absorbs  a  great  part  of 
the  profits.  He  vras  confident  that  the  hay  crop 
i'ould  be  got  with  a  machine  at  half  the  expense 
where  manual  labor  was  employed.  A  mowing- 
loachine  costs  $150 ;  but  it  is  only  necessary  for 
the  fanners  to  olub  together,  suYiscribe  two  or 
three  dollars  each,  and  make  the  machine  do  the 
mowing  for  them  all.  So  with  a  machine  to  turn 
and  make  the  hay.  With  both  machines,  fiir- 
mers  could  cut  their  grass,  make  their  hay,  and 
l\ouse  it,  all  in  one  day.  The  expense,  divided 
among  many,  would  be  light.  The  same  may  be 
paid,  also,  of  .planting  com,  potatoes,  turnipSf 
^.,  which  can  all  be  done  by  machinery,  and  by 
<)oe  machine  for  twenty  farmers.  At  the  south 
and  west,  machines  are  coming  into  general  use, 
and  if  we  would  compete  with  those  sections,  we 
must  resort  to  machinery. 

Mr.  Shelpon,  of  Wibnington,  remarked  that 
lie  deemed  Indian  corn  the  most  profitable  crop 
we  have.  In  speaking  of  it,  we  are  apt  to  think 
only  of  the  com,  and  nothing  else ;  but  if  we  look 
closely,  we  shall  find  that  it  is  not  a  great  ex- 
hauster of  the  soil,  but  is  excellent  in  preparing 
it  for  grass,  while  com  fodder,  well  cured,  will 
produce  more  milk  than  hay  will.  The  manure 
needed  for  corn  sliould  not  all  be  charged  to  it, 
lor,  after  the  com,  three  or  four  good  crops  of 
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grass  can  be  got  without  manuring.  For  making 
manure,  too,  corn  is  better  than  is  usually  sup- 
posed. One  hundred  bushels,  properly  M  to 
cattle  or  hogs,  will  make  two  hundred  bushels  of 
118  good  manure  as  can  generally  be  bought.  In 
eultiyating  com,  there  is  no  danger  of  too  fre- 
quent hoeing.  The  best  field  the  speaker  ever 
raised,  he  hoed  for  seven  weeks  in  succession, 
and  was  satisfied  that  it  paid  well.  One  great 
benefit  of  such  a  practice  is,  that  it  brings  the 
eom  forward  a  week  or  fortnight  earlier. 

Mr.  Brown  related  a  case  in  his  own  ezperi< 
ence,  where  he  planted  a  piece  of  com,  manuring 
one  portion  highly,  and  letting  the  other  go 
without  any  dressing  whatever,  but  hoeing  it 
often  instead.  The  result  was  that  he  got  nearly 
an  equal  crop  where  there  was  no  manure.  But 
he  would  advocate  high  manuring,  with  frequent 
hoeing.  The  importance  of  a  thorough  pulveriza- 
tion of  the  soil  is  not  properly  understood  by  the 
farmer,  and  should  receive  his  earnest  attention 

Mr.  Flint,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture, said  that  Indian  com  had  always  seemed  to 
him  the  pride  of  New  England,  being  indigenous 
to  the  soil  and  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  climate 
No  crop  bears  our  severe  droughts  so  well,  and 
there  is  none  which  we  can  rely  upon  with  more 
safety.  Of  late  years,  it  is  the  universal  practice 
among  the  best  fiirmers  to  plant  com  on  a  flat 
surfi&oe,  without  hilling.  Cultivated  in  this  i 
ner,  with  deep  plowing,  the  speaker  believed  that 
it  would  seldom  feel  a  drought.  If  the  com  is 
hilled,  the  roots  are  often  laid  bare  to  the  scorch- 
ing sun.  Of  varieties,  there  is  one  which  has 
been  tried  for  a  year  or  two  very  successfully, 
called  the  King  Philip,  He  had  distributed  some 
hundreds  of  papers  of  the  seed,  and  the  result 
had  been  eminently  satisfactory.  A  kind,  called 
tiie  Canada  com,  is  raised  in  Maine  with  much 
suooeas.  Large  crops,  of  100  bushels  and  up- 
wards per  acre,  are  raised  in  Plymouth  county, 
of  a  variety  called  the  Webster ,  or  Plymouth 
county  corn  ;  but  it  is  said  to  shrink  more  during 
the  winter  than  the  Canadian  com. 

Mr.  Clark,  of  Waltham,  detailed  an  experi- 
ment made  by  him  the  past  season  in  raising  com. 
He  prepared  two  acres,  plowing  thoroughly  and 
manuring  deeply.  One  acre  he  planted  about 
the  middle  of  May,  and  the  other  about  five  days 
later,  with  an  addition  of  250  lbs.  of  guano  to 
the  manuring.  The  yield  showed  a  balance  in 
favor  of  the  guano  lot  of  about  15  per  cent., 
while  it  also  suffered  less  from  the  drought  than 
the  other.  One  lot  was  planted  vnth  8  rowed 
white,  and  the  other  8  rowed  yellow  com.  The 
speaker  believed  that  com  was  pre-eminently 
adapted  to  the  climate  of  New  England,  and  was 
of  the  opinion  that  it  suffered  lees  than  any  other 
from  the  drought  last  season.    But  he  doubted 


whether  the  com  was  as  profitabte  as  the  potato 
crop.  A  bushel  of  potatoes  can  be  raised  easier 
than  one  of  corn,  and  are  worth  more  in  the  mar- 
ket. One  great  advantage  of  the  potato  crop  is, 
that  fiirmers  are  in  no  danger  of  being  deluged 
with  importations  from  the  West  or  South,  as  in 
the  case  of  grain,  for  they  are  not  raised  to  any 
extent  there.  He  thought  farmers  should  pay 
more  attention  to  them  than  heretofore. 

Mr.  Fat  alluded  to  the  remark  of  Mr.  Shel- 
don in  regard  to  com  fodder,  as  an  important  c<»- 
sideration  in  estimating  the  value  of  the  com 
crop.  His  own  practice  is  to  cut  the  com,  even 
before  it  has  quite  turned  yellow,  and  stack  it 
with  the  com  in  the  shocks,  allowing  it  to  remain 
until  dried,  when  it  is  husked  in  the  bam  and 
the  stalks  put  one  side  for  use.  The  stalks  are 
chopped  up  fine,  and  by  means  of  a  small  steam 
apparatus  are  steamed  for  six  hours,  when  they 
are  ready  to  be  fed  to  the  cows,  who  eat  it  freely  ; 
sheep  eat  it  precisely  as  they  would  turnips.  Th» 
expense  of  the  steam  apparatus,  which  is  kept  in 
operation  in  connection  with  a  furnace,  is  about 
ninepenoe  per  day,  and  it  feeds  six  or  seven  cows 
and  a  flock  of  sheep.  The  quality  of  the  milk  is 
much  improved  by  it.  The  speaker  thought  that 
the  value  of  corn  fodder  and  the  amount  of  ma- 
nure which  com  makes,  in  addition  to  its  intriar 
sic  value,  placed  it  before  the  potato  as  a  profita- 
ble crop. 

Mr.  Clark  expressed  himself  convinced  of  the 
correctness  of  the  last  speaker's  views,  but  re- 
marked that  in  ordinary  seasons  many  more  bu- 
shels of  potatoes  can  be  raised  than  of  com. 

Mr.  Sheldon  thought  that  the  comparative  pro- 
fit of  com  and  potatoes  to  the  farmer  depended 
very  much  upon  the  nature  of  his  land.  Last 
year  on  good  com  land  he  did  not  get  over  50 
bushels  of  potatoes,  while  he  got  35  bushels  of 
com.  On  swamp  lands  he  had  got  400  busheb'of 
potatoes  to  the  acre.  In  such  a  season  as  the 
last,  com  would  be  the  most  profitable.  In  rais^ 
ing  com,  he  had  found  that  when  plowing  up 
grass  land  it  was  best  to  plow  4n  August,  run- 
ning 9  or  10  inches,  and  in  the  spring  let  the  old 
sod  remain  without  cross-plowing.  The  crop 
would  be  better. 

Mr.  BucKviNSTER  of  the  Ploughman,  was  hap- 
py to  notice  that  the  value  of  the  potato  crop 
had  not  been  overlooked  by  the  speakers.  He 
thought  the  profit  on  a  crop  depended  on  the 
kind  of  land  cultivated,  and  every  farmer  must 
judge  for  himself.  He  would  like  to  know  which 
was  best  for  fodder,  sweet,  yellow  or  Southern 
corn? 

Mr.  Hall,  of  Hampshire  county,  said  he  had 
fed  green  com  fodder  to  his  cows ;  they  ate  it 
greedily,  and  gave  more  and  richer  milk.  His 
horse  also  thrived  remarkably  on  it.    He  fed  the 
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while  yet  in  the  milk  to  his  hogs,  and  the 
pork  thej  made  was  the  finest  and  sweetest  he 
eyer  tasted,  and  its  superior  qaalitj  was  often  re- 
marked bj  friends  who  ate  of  it.  He  was  satis- 
fied that  there  was  nothing  which  woald  make  so 
nice  pork  as  green  com  while  in  the  milk. 

Mr.  Poor,  of  Andover,  made  an  interesting 
statement  in  regard  to  his  manner  of  raising 
winter  wheat,  and  setting  forth  the  superiority 
of  the  wheat  crop  as  a  profitable  one  for  New 
England  farmers ;  but  as  his  views  and  experi- 
ments have  been  published  in  the  Farmer  we 
omit  any  sketch  of  his  remarks. 

Mr.  ^CKBRiDQS,  of  Hadley,  narrated  a  case 
in  his  own  experience,  wherein  be  fallowed  a  crop 
of  tobacco  (a  very  exhausting  crop)  manured  with 
25  loads  to  the  acre,  with  a  crop  of  winter  wheat, 
planted  in  September.  The  ground  was  flat,  and 
wherever  the  water  collected  and  froze  in  the 
winter,  the  wheat  was  killed,  so  that  only  about 
half  an  acre  came  to  maturity  ;  that,  however, 
yielded  20  bushels.  A  piece  of  winter  rye 
planted  on  a  similar  piece  of  land,  and  subjected 
to  the  same  influences,  did  not  sniffer  from  being 
winter  killed.  In  his  opinion,  the  wheat  crop, 
although  often  a  very  profitable  one,  was  not  re- 
liable, and  New  England  &rmers  must  depend  on 
corn  and  winter  rye  for  certain  returns. 

At  20  minutes  to  10  o'clock,  the  meeting  ad- 
journed. 

The  attendance  was  good,  and  among  the  au- 
dience we  noticed  one  lady,  a  very  pleasing  fea- 
ture, certainly.  We  hope  other  ladies  will  take 
the  hint  and  attend.  They  will  find  the  meet- 
ings both  interesting  and  instructive.  If  the 
women  would  only  take  an  active  interest  in  ag- 
riculture, and  manifest  it  by  their  presence  at 
such  meetings  as  these,  an  impetus  would  be  giv- 
en to  agricultural  improvement  which  could  be 
gained  rom  no  other  source.  At  the  same  time 
they  would  gain  much  valuable  information. 


For  th4  New  England  Fanntr. 

CULTUBE  OF  HOPS. 

Mr.  Editor  : — ^Will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  give 
your  friends  in  this  region  some  information  in 
relation  to  hop  culture?  This  subject  is  exciting 
considerable  interest  in  our  community  of  late, 
and  any  information  you  may  be  able  to  impart 
through  the  Farmer ,  will  be  a  favor  to  numerous 
readers  of  your  valuable  paper. 

In  particular,  will  you  reply  to  the  following 
questions?  (a.)  Are  hops  used  to  any  considera- 
ble extent  for  other  purposes  than  brewins? 
And  what  purposes?  (5.)  is  it  probable  that  ue 
price  and  tne  demand  for  hops,  for  years  to  come, 
will  be  such  as  to  make  it  a  safe  and  profitable 
branch  of  farming?  (c.)  Is  the  hop  culture 
restricted  to  Any  section  of  our  country,  or  is  it 
liable  to  be  ruined  by  extensive  culture?  {d.)  The 
mode  of  cultivating  and  preparing  for  market, 
&o.  Benjamin  Covings. 

Grten9boro\  Vt,,  1855. 


HOUSES  FOE  BIEBS. 

Messrs.  Editors. — ^There  are  but  few  garden- 
ers, farmers,  or  fruit-erowers,  who  do  not  see  the 
advantage  to  be  gained  by  having  the  number  of 
summer  birds  increased.  Yet  there  are  not  many 
who  do  anything  in  the  way  of  providing  houses 
or  nests,  that  this  end  miffht  be  obtained.  If  a 
cheap  article  were  manufactured,  tasty  and  orna- 
mental, they  would  find  a  ready  sale  at  the  agri- 
cultural stores.  Will  not  some  of  your  readers 
furnish  plans  of  bird-houses  for  different  kinds  of 
birds  7  That  mixht  induce  some  maker  of  Yan- 
kee notions,  to  add  this  branch  to  his  trade.  No 
present  would  be  more  acceptable  to  a  child,  than 
a  pretty  bird-house,  costins  but  a  shilling,  where 
he  could  have  what  he  ooiud  call  *^  his  birds," 
and  which  would  afford  him  much  amusement 
during  the  summer,  and  should  there  be  a  dozen 
childron,  and  a  house  for  each,  there  would  not 
be  too  many. — Country  Gentleman. 


Remarks. — (a.)  Hops  are  largely  used  in  this 
State  for  yeast  and  for  medicinal  purposes,  yet 
by  far  the  larger  proportion  is  used  for  brewing, 
probably  at  least  fifteen-sixteenths. 

{h,)  The  price  and  demand  for  hops  is  some- 
what fluctuating.  The  price,  for  several  years  in 
succession,  was  so  low  that  many  growers  in  this 
State  abandoned  the  cultivation  of  them.  Since 
1848  the  price  has  risen,  and  for  the  last  ^yre 
years  they  have  been  very  profitable.  There  are 
few -crops  on  the  price  of  which  we  can  calculate 
with  so  little  certainty  as  upon  hops.  The  cost 
of  raising  and  curing  a  pound  of  hops  \b  about 
^yQ  cents.  The  average  price  for  the  last  four 
years  has  been  about  twenty-five  cents  per  pound. 
The  average  price  for  the  last  forty-nine  years  is 
about  thirteen  cents  per  pound.  In  1819  they 
sold  as  low  as  5  cents  a  pound  ;  in  1829  at  5^ 
cents  ;  in  1847  at  6  cents ;  in  1848  at  7  cents ; 
while  in  1849  they  sold  readily  at  12i,  and  in  1850 
at  25 ;  and  during  the  last  year,  they  have  been 
known  to  sell  as  high  as  40  cents  a  pound.  No 
agricultural  produce  is  so  fluctuating  in  price  as 
hope. 

(c.)  The  hop  has  a  wide  range  of  cultivation, 
and  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  competition  in 
them  except  the  want  of  suitable  soil. 

(i.)  Hops  require  a  strong,  rich  soil,  well  ma- 
nured. Good  oom  land  is  generally  good  hop 
land.  The  land  is  to  be  plowed  deep,  say  from  8 
to  12  inches,  and  manured  by  spreading  and  cross- 
plowing  in.  It  is  then  furrowed  as  for  com. 
The  hop  plants  may  be  put  in  every  other  row, 
bringing  the  rows  of  hops  about  eight  feet  apart, 
and  planting  in  every  other  hill,  brings  them  eight 
feet  apart  both  ways.  Com  or  potatoes  may  be 
planted  among  them  the  first  year.  The  first  year 
they  produce  no  hops.  The  second  year  they  ar« 
to  be  poled  and  trailed,  or  tied  carefully  to  th< 
poles.    In  the  spring  of  the  yefff  the  hills  should 
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be  opened  and  the  ranamg  roots  eat  off,  and  aithe  isBue   in   question.     But,  as  I  understand 
shovel-full  of  good  compost  manure  thrown  upon  !**»»d?r"  now,  he  is  "death"  on  mortgages  in 


'  good  compost 
the  hill  and  covered  with  the  hoe, 
usually  to  be  plowed  and  hoed  three  or  four 
times  in  order  to  keep  them  free  from  weeds. 

Picking  usually  begins  about  the  first  of  Sep- 
tember, and  after  this  they  are  dried  carefully  in 
the  kiln,  over  a  charcoal  fire,  and  packed  in  bales, 
when  they  are  ready  for  market. 


For  the  Ntvo  Engtmid 

HOBTGAOES  OH  PARKS. 

Mr.  Editor  : — ^In  my  former  article  on  '< Mort- 
gages, &c.,"  I  attempted  to  show  what  I  un- 
derstood by  the  principle,  and  how  it  was  or 
might  be  applied  m  cases  of  necessity  in  farming 
matters.  And  in  reply,  '^^Beader"  has  givoi  me 
his  experience  in  several  instances,  and  thinks  it 
may  be  a  sample  of  what  mortgages  come  to  in 

general.     My  own  idea  is,  that  he  has  given  us 
is  experience  in  the  matter,  which  is  all  very 


UpOBi  

«,.      ■\' general ;   but,  under    some  circumstances,  they 

^  may  be  allowed  od  tiie  purchase  of  a  fium,  but 
never  to  raise  moncrf  to  make  "Improvements" 
on  the  same  very  well.  Now  I  wish  the  readefs 
of  the  Farmer  to  remember,  in  my  former  article 
on  this  subject,  that  I  only  recommended  the 
mortgage  plan  to  raise  means  for  farm  improve- 
ments when  all  other  plans  failed,  and  I  say  so 
now.  But  when  it  came  to  this,  then  I  would 
put  a  mortgage  on  tibe  farm  for  improvements 
as  soon  as  I  would  to  buy  the  land.  And  why 
not  ?  Now,  suppose  a  young  fanner  to  come  in 
possession  of  a  poor,  worn-out  farm,  and,  after 
ne  has  made  some  improvements  in  the  way  of  a 
house  for  his  family,  bam,  &c.,  he  finds  himself 
without  a  red  cent  to  commence  farmin|g  with. 
What  is  to  be  donel  <<Beader,"  in  this  oaae, 
would  probably  say  the  young  farmer  must  look 
up  some  job  outside  of  the  farm,  in  a  neighboring 
fiu:tory,  or  "hire"  out  by  the  month  to  a  fiBinner 
until  ne  can  raise  money  to  begin  fitirming  witiii. 
And  what  is  to  be  done  with  the  form  in  the 
meantime?    Why,  nothing,  of  course.    My  plan 


well  as  far  as  it  goes.    Now  my  idea  farther  is, .  ,  .  ^.  -  -  . 

that  were  he  to  go  through  the  State  and  canvass,  would  be  to  tell  the  young  farmer  to  go  on  to  the 
this  matter  in  r^ard  to  mortgages  among  farmers,  p""^  **  onix,  and  give  his  whole  time  and  atten- 
he  would  find  hardly  any  two  men  who  told  the  *io^  *<>  >*»  »o^w  leaving  the  fiirm  for  any  "out- 
same  story.  In  fact,  the  whole  thing  turns  on«de"job  that  may  offer,  so  long  as  he  can  earn 
"management,"  as  I  understand  it;  and,  in  thr«o  shillings  or  fifty  osnts  a  day  for  his  work  at 
feet,  like  any  other  business,  more  depends  on  thei^^"^®  on  the  farm.  The  youne  farmer  has  noth- 
"men"  you  have  to  do  with,  than  in  all  other  i'^g  ^Iso  ^  depend  on  to  live  but  this  worn-out 
■  '-  farm.     Then,  if  he  works  this  farm  on  the  star- 

vation principle,  how  long  will  it  be  before  he,  in 
turn,  will  get  starved  out  by  such  management! 
It  is,  then,  as  we  said  in  our  former  article, 
that  the  young  farmer  mast  see  that  he  cannot 


matters  put  together.  Some  men  will  do  well 
enough  with  a  mortgage  over  them,  while  others, 
apparently  going  along  in  the  same  track,  will 
fail.  What  does  this  prove?  Why,  if  it  proves 
any  thing,  it  says,  in  substance,  that  in  this 


matter  more  depends  on  "men  and  management,"  jifibrd  to  let  his  land  lie  idle  or  go  unimproved. 


than  all  other  outside  causes  you  can  name. 

My  own  experience  is  not  just  what  "Read- 
er's" is  on  "mortgages,"  not  having  gone  through 
all  those  operations.  In  former  years,  my  late 
&ther  boffan  the  world  in  a  small  way,  of  course 
buying  his  land  by  pieoes,  sonerally  on  the 
•  ^mortgage"  plan,  as  usual.  In  later  years,  when 
he  made  additions  to  his  farm,  it  was  done  by  a 
"note,"  often  depending  more  on  who  the  parties 
were  he  had  to  deal  with — sometimes  with  an 
"endorser,"  or  not,  as  the  case  might  be.  But 
all  the  operations  came  to  the  same  thing  finally, 
namely,  the  land  *  must  be  paid  for  in  time,  or 
else  be  forfeited  and  lost.  Of  course,  when  the 
land  was  paid  for,  then  the  "notes  and  mortr- 
gages"  were  killed,  and  not  till  then.  So,  in 
reality,  he  never  knew  any  difference  whether 
the  land  was  mortgaged  or  not ;  the  idea  was,  of 
course,  to  pay  for  it  in  the  shortest  time.  He, 
of  course,  never  aUowed  himself  to  believe  that 
the  land  could  not  be  paid  for  in  time,  by  good 
management,  for  he  knew  better.  Sometimes  he 
could  no  more  than  meet  the  interest,  and,  in 
other  years,  hardly  that ;  then,  again,  he  could 
pay  some  of  the  prmcipal,  and  so  on  till  the  thing 
was  finished. 

Now,  the  point  at  issue  betwixt  us  and  "Read- 
er" is,  when  and  where  should  "mortgages"  be 
allowed,  and  when  not  ?  I  attempted  to  show, 
in  a  former  article,  how  and  where  thev  mieht 
bo  allowed  by  the  farmer.  "Reader,"  m  reply, 
gave  me  his  own  personal  experience  on  "mort- 
gages,"  which,  to  my  own  idea^  does  not  meet 


Of  course  it  is  understood  that,  in  the  first  place, 
the  young  farmer  understands  his  business,  and 
that  he  knows  just  what  course  to  take  to  reno- 
vate his  land  in  the  shortest  time.  All  that  is 
wanting  is  the  ready  capital,  which  must  be  had 
some  wav  ;  he  must  begin  by  using  as  many  im- 
proved mrming  implements  as  his  means  will 
allow,  always  remembering  that  good  labor-saving 
farm  implements  are  much  cheaper  in  the  long 
run  than  manual  labor,  in  these  days  on  the  fium. 
Then,  the  young  fiurmer  must  supply  himself  with 
good  agricultural  papers,  books,  periodicals,  &c.. 
and  not  think  that  part  of  his  farming  capital 
is  wasted  when  spent  in  this  way.  For  one  of  the 
great  pull-backs  in  fiurming  is  a  want  of  know- 
ledge, which,  in  fact,  is  ahead  of  all  other  wants 
on  the  farm,  when  applied  to  practical  farming. 
If  this  fietult  could  be  remedied,  many  a  "mort- 
ga^"  would  be  paid  off  with  no  diffioulty  at  all, 
which  has  been  left  to  be  handed  down  ftpm 
father  to  son. 

Does  "Reader"  suppose  that  the  parental  fhnn, 
on  which  he  was  turned  off  on  account  of  an  old 
eould  not  have  been  paid,  (even  in 


his  father's  day,)  if  the  management  on  the  fiurm 
had  been  equal  to  the  best  fisurm  improvements  of 
the  present  day?  I  do  not  know,  of  course,  what 
"outside  debts"  "Reader's"  farm  had  to  meet ; 
but  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  if  no  uncommon 
debts  but  what  grew  out  of  the  old  "mortgage" 
was  on  the  fann,  then  the  system  I  have  named 
above,  if  fiEiithfully  carxied  out,  would  have  paid 
it.    Has  "Reader"^'  a  doubt  of  it?    I  see  very 
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jplainlj  that  <<ReadefV'  idea  s,  that  if  oM  mortr 
gag88  are  paid  at  all,  in  moBt  oaies  the  money 
must  come  from  some  <'oataide  operation,"  of 
which  the  &rm  has  nothing  to  do  with.  In  proof 
of  this,  he  gives  his  own  experience  in  No.  3, 
where  the  mortgagor  never  paid  a  cent  of  either 
principal  or  interest ;  but,  in  after  years,  it  was 
paid  m  full  by  a  son,  who  was  a  merchant's 
olerk.  Now  what  does  this  prote  to  as?  It 
looks  as  thou^  the  msnagement  on  that&m 
was  of  the  loose  kind,  or,  in  other  words,  just  no 
management  at  all;  bat  guoh  as  would  fetch  any 
iDBn  to  ruin  in  time,  if  well  carried  out.    In 

rjf  of  this  doctrine,  where  was  the  son  1  Why, 
was  in  a  neighboring  Tillage,  or  city,  acting 
as  a  merchant's  clerk,  wran  he  riiould  have  been 
upon  the  farm .  Why,  the  son  says,  like  thousands 
of  othezB,  fikiming  is  of  no  great  consequence  imy 
way,  as  a  living  can  be  Qoi,  if  you  work  hard 
enough,  but  no  money  in  reality  can  be  made. 
If  I  mean  to  get  above  a  scanty  living,  I  must 
'^piek  up  my  duds,'*  go  into  a  merchant's 
oonnting-room  or  lawyer's  office,  and  try  to  make 
some  money,  and,  in  reality,  be  somebody.  Does 
^'Beader"  see  any  reality  in  a  picture  of  this 
kind!  If  so,  cannot  he  see  some  reason  why 
more  old  <<&rm  mortgages"  are  not  paid  off  than 
there  are  or  have  been  in  years  past  I 

To  us  the  whole  thing  in  re^rd  to  mortgaffee 
lies  in  a  "nut-shell,"  namely,  ftr  success  aU  de- 
pends on  men  and  management.  My  idea  is,  that 
the  ''farm  should  be  made  to  carry  the  farm  on  its 
own  back"— or,  in  other  words,  the  farm  should 
be  made  to  pay  its  own  way,  that  is,  give  the 
&rmer  his  living  and  pay  all  necessary  expense. 
Why  not  ?  For  years,  or  ever  since  I  was  a  boy , 
I  liave  heard  farmeis  talk  after  this  fashion: 
Farming  is  well  enough  if  you  have  got  a  fam^ 
of  your  own ;  but  as  for  making  money  at  farm- 
ing, it  is  out  of  the  question ;  you  must  do  what 
you  can  yourself,  and  let  the  rest  go  ;  you,  cannot 
afford  to  <*hire"  any  help,  because  it  wont  pay. 
We  got  in  all  our  hay  and  harvest,  said  -another 
former,  and  only  had  to  **hire'*  so  many  days' 
work  ;  just  as  though  some  feat  had  been  accom- 
Now,  if  a  farmer's  labor  will  pay  for 


I  never  supposed  that  *<Reader"  meant  to  do 
me  injustice  oy  unfair  comments  on  m^  former 
articles,  or  by  unjust  criticismfl.  But  still,  when 
he  beean  to  talk  of  "Bagging  up  shade  and  selling 
it  at  fifty  dollars  a  ton  as  a  fertilizer,"  I  thought 
it  had  a  strong  look  that  way,  as  though  he 
might  ^lace  me  on  a  par  with  some  other  "sellers 
of  fertilizers"  that  I  could  name,  but  should 
rather  not  do  so.  Still,  I  may  be  vrrcmg  in  this 
matter ;  if  so,  then  all  is  right. 

One  word  more,  and  I  have  done.  To  those 
formers  of  all  daases  who  own  farms,  and  think 
they  cannot  aflbrd  to  improve  them,  I  s»y,  sell 
out  and  quit  the  business  at  once,  and  enter  on 
some  business  that  you  can  make  something  or 
have  some  confidence  in.  For  what  satisfaction 
is  it  to  follow  a  business  that  you  cannot  make  any 
thing  at  t  When  I  hear  farmers  commence  on  a 
complaining  tirade  tliat  they  cannot  make  any 
thing  at  farming,  or  scarcely  get  a  livini;,  I  never 
want  to  hear  uiem  talk,  for  I  am  satisfied  that 
there  is  something  wrong  in  the  men  or  their 
management.         Yours,  &c.,        L.  Duranb. 

D^f  Ct,,  Jan.,  1866. 


Itself,  why  cannot  a  hired  man's  be  made  to  nay 
its  own  way,  and  leave  a  little  profit  to  the  mr- 
mer  ?  For,  in  reality,  it  is  these  extra  days'  work 
on  the  farm  that  pay,  after  all.  I  repeat  what 
I  have  often  said  before  on  this  point,  that  there 
is  no  extra  labor  hired  out  in  any  business  that 
will  pay  better  than  well*^irectea  labor  on  the 
form.  Of  course,  the  farmer  must  go  with  his 
men,  and  see  that  the  work  is  done  as  directed, 
and  not  trust  to  the  "honor"  of  his  men  to  have 
the  work  done.  But,  then,  what  are  young- fonr- 
mers  to  do  that  have  just  started!  Nine-tenths 
of  them  have  to  begin  with  nothing ;  of  course 
their  farms  must  be  paid  for  under  a  "  mort- 

Sge,"  or  never  paid  at  ail.  Then  they  must 
ve  capital  in  forming  implements  and  tools; 
never  trust  to  your  neighboring  formers  to  "bor- 
row and  be^  tools"  to  work  with,  as  this  is  a 
shifUess-  policy,  followed  by  too  many  formers ; 
own  your  tools,  and  then  work  with  them.  To 
young  farmers  who  commence  in  this  way,  I  say 
that  there  is  no  difficulty  at  all  but  that  you  will 
oome  out  right,  with  patience,  perseverance  and 
gpod  management,  to  carry  out  the  syBtem,  in 
time. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

PEA  HUTS  AHD  FOP  COBN ! 

Mb.  Brown  : — What  do  you  suppose  some  of 
our  Southern  friends  think  we  have  come  to,  in 
these  "hard  times?"  Why,  sir,  I  have  just  cut 
out  the  following,  firom  the  Bayou  Sara  Ledger, 
Louisiana.  It  is  represented  as  unusually  rich 
and  varied.  These  luxuries  were  enjoyed  at  a 
public  supper  at  the  North,  in  December,  1864. 
Here  is  the 

BILL  OF  FARE. 

SOUP. 
Pea  Nuts. 

ROASTS. 
Pea  Nate.  Cora,  a  la  Indian. 

BOILED. 

fteftNmts  White  Cora. 

BIDS  DISHES. 

Pea  Nuts,  garnished  with  Pop-Gom. 
Pea  Nuts,  with  Pop-Oora  Salad. 
Pop'Coni,  garnished  with  Pea  Nuts. 

FIFTH  COUBSB. 
Bm  Mots.  Pop-Oonu        lee  Water. 

DBS8BBT. 
Pea  Nuts — ^roasted. 
Tucket  Corn^popped. 
Watex^with  Ice. 

LIQUORS. 

.  Water.  loc  Water. 

Cold  Watei^wiih  Pea  Nuts. 

FINALE. 
TepM  Watet^if  ith  Pea  Nut  Shuclc  Tbaet. 

The  Bayou  Sara  Ledger  is  mendacious !  The 
editor  ^ould  have  a  "Report  of  Brighton  Mar- 
ket" ^tened  for  a  week  to  his  spectacles.  If  we 
are  eyer  reduced  to  "Pea  Nuts  and  Pop  Com" 
for  a  public  setK>ut,  it  must  be  owing  to  a  great 
expansion  of  his  "peculiar  institution." 

Will  the  Ledger  man  keep  posted  up  ? 

Concord,  Mass.  w.  d.  b. 

TiTBKsrs  TOKiLL  Grassboppbss. — ^I  would  advise 
your  correspondent  from  Kentucky,  who  is  an- 
noyed with  grasshoppers,  to  kee^  on  his  premises 
a  flock  of  turkeys.  I  was  surprised  a  few  years 
ago,  at  seeing  large  flocks  of  turkeys  in  the  mead- 
ows of  a  neighboring  fiumer,  an  enterprising, 
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close  calculating  man.  He  told  me  that  they 
had  been  annoy^  with  graashoppers,  and  that  by 
keeping  turkeys  a  few  years,  he  sot  rid  of  them. 
I  have  since  kept  a  flock  on  my  farm,  and  think 
they  more  than  pay  their  way,  especially  where  a 
farm  is  infested  with  grasshoppers. — Country 
Gentleman, 

SALINE  MATTEE  IH  SOUS. 

One  grain  of  saline  matter  in  every  pound  of 
soil  measuring  one  foot  in  depth,  is  equal  to  five 
hundred  pounds  per  acre.  And  this  amount,  in- 
significant as  it  appears,  in  the  abstract,  is  more 
than  is  exhausted  in  forty  years,  supposing  the 
grain  produced  upon  it  is  sold  off,  and  the  straw 
and  green  crops  are  regularly  returned  to  it  in 
the  shape  of  manure.  In  most  cases  farmers  rely 
too  confidently  on  what  they  hare  been  tradition- 
ally taught  to  regard  as  the  recuperative  or  self- 
replenishing  power  of  the  soil,  a  power  by  which 
it  is  blindly  conceived  to  be  capable  of  re-attain- 
ing fertility  through  its  own  unaasisted  energies 
when  it  has  been  thoroughly  impoverished  by 
long  cropping,  and  deprived  of  almost  every  ele- 
ment upon  which  fertility,  or  the  power  of  pro- 
daction,  depends.  Such  a  capacity  does  not  be- 
long te  any  soil. 

Suppose  the  most  affluent  soil — a  garden,  for 
instance — ^to  be  cultivated  for  a  series  of  years 
without  any  application  of  manure.  No  one  can 
doubt  that  exhaustion  would  be  the  result,  and 
that  the  exhaustion  would  be  precisely  in  pro- 
portion to  the  amount  or  bulk  of  the  crop  pro- 
duced. The  same  principle  operates  elsewhere. 
All  the  elements  abstracted  from  the  soil  by  veg- 
etables, must  be  returned  to  it,  or  it  will  be  de- 
teriorated in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  the 
elementary  substances  withdrawn. 

Let  us  examme  this  question  somewhat  more 
minutely.  Sprengel,  a  celebrated  chemist,  and 
long  at  the  head  of  the  Agricultural  School  of 
Prussia,  published  an  exact  analysis  of  two  pro- 
ductive soils ;  the  first,  a  fine  alluvial  soil, 
overflowed  by  the  ocean,  and  for  sixty  years  cul- 
tivated in  wheat  without  manure ;  the  .second,  a 
soil  pro  ducing  excellent  crops  of  clover,  beans, 
rape,  potatoes  and  turnips,  when  manured  with 
gypsum.  Of  these  soils  one  thousand  parts  con- 
tained, after  washing, 
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cay  of  the  roots,  straw,  and  other  products  of  the 
plants  left  upon  the  soil. 

For  the  New  Erifi^land  Farmer. 

FLAVTIVG  TEEES. 

Mb.  Editor: — ^I  perceive  that  the  committee 
on  agriculture  have  been  instructed  to  visit  the 
State  Farm  at  Westboro',  to  inquire  as  to  the 
uses  made  of  the  lands  on  this  farm,  and  the  ez- 
pedien(^  of  making  additions  thereto.  This 
brings  to  mind  a  si]^gestion  made  the  last  year, 
(see  VoL  VI.  New  England  Farmer,  p.  309,)  in 
these  words:  << What  more  delightful  appendage 
to  such  an  institution,  than  a  flourishing  grove  of 
oaks  V*  Let  diffsrent  modes  of  rearing  be  tried, 
and  diiferent  varieties  be  planted,  and  their  vari- 
ous progress  noted  and  recorded ;  and,  sixty  years 
hence,  when  the  boys  who  may  have  assisted  in 
depositing  the  acorns  shall  be  of  the  number  who 
may  be  entrusted  with  the  care  of  the  institution, 
they  wlU  bless  the  memory  of  him  who  suggested 
the  experiment.  Let  ten  acres  of  the  land  be 
thus  planted  with  the  Eng^lish  white  oak,  (ex- 
perience has  shown  that  this  variety  advances  in 
size  twice  as  fiistasthe  American  wmte  oak,)  and 
there  will  be  no  hazard  in  euaranteeing  that  in 
thirty  years  the  value  of  theland  will  be  increased 
four-fild,  and  in  ^ty  years  ten-fold.  What  better 
deposit  can  be  madel  And  then,  think  of  the 
enjoyment  the  boys  would  experience  in  hunting 
squirrels  in  such  a  grove !  **A  word  to  the  wi 
is  sufficient."  Essxz. 

January  29,  1855. 
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Now  in  the  case  of  the  first,  the  alluvial  soil, 
the  exhaustion  produced  by  the  crop  was  coun- 
terbalanced by  the  alluvial  deposits,  and  conse- 
quently, so  long  as  its  annual  or  periodical  sub- 
mergence by  the  water,  its  fertility  would  be 
maintained  unimpaired ;  in  the  latter,  gypsum 
supplied  the  deficiency  not  made  up  by  tiie  de- 


For  the  New  Snifland  Foi 

VOTE  OF  THAHSS. 

Messrs.  EniTORs : — ^I  am  much  indebted  to  you 
for  your  monthly  paper  kindly  sent  me,  some  yean 
past,  and  small  tribute  pecuniary  or  agricultural, 
horticultural,  floral  or  pomoloeical,  have  you  r^ 
ceived  at  my  hands  in  return.  D\ii  please  accept, 
in  lieu  of  a  more  Substantial  and  valuable  consid- 
eration, my  very  sincere  thanks  for  the  New  Eng- 
kmd  Farmer. 

1.  I  thank  you  in  behalf  of  plow-boys.  I  re- 
member well  when  I  held  this  office,  and  while 
pacing  by  the  side  of  the  teyn  over  my  father's 
ficdds,  how  I  longed  for  something  to  awake  the 
mind,  and  prompt  interesting  thoughts,  so  that 
plowman  or  driver  might  find  pleasant  topics  for 
conversation.  Alas,  for  the  weary,  dreary  mo- 
notony of  our  work,  with  nothing  on  hand  worth 
thinking  of  or  talking  of,  as  to  our  business  of 
dull,  heAYj  plow-jogging,  (a.)  You  furnish  am* 
pie  materials  to  fill  up  that  sad  vacuum  in  the 
mind  of  the  younger  and  older  field  laborer. 
Great  mental  stupor  must  there  be,  if  your  arti- 
cles do  not  prompt  thoughts,  inquiries  and  rea- 
soninffs,  in  all  who  are  working  the  soil,  or  gath- 
ering its  products,  and  thus  prevent  their  minds 
from  lying  waste,  or  overgrown  with  noxious 
weeds. 

2.  I  thank  you  for  your  influence,  adapted  to 
attach  farmers'  sons  to  their  dignifying  employ- 
ment, upon  soil  consecrated  to  freedom.  The 
plow-boy^s  lash  (ever  to  be  used  wisely  and  mer- 
cifully)  falls  not  upon  the  cowering  slave,  but 
upon  tne  dull  or  vniyward  ox,  to  prompt  him  to 
du^.    You  labor  to  inspire  an  agricultcural  taste. 
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and  to  show  the  pleaauie  aad  advantage  of  well- 
directed  skill  ana  enterprise  applied  to  land  on 
which  our  honored  fathers  toiled.  I  see  no  means 
hetter  suited  to  train  up  and  retain  in  all  our  old 
towns,  a  substantial,  intelligent,  worthy  jeoman- 
.1^,  such  as  must  ever  constitute  the  bioae  and 
smew  of  New  England's  strength.  The  hot  haste 
to  be  rich  often  tempts  to  speculation)  and  bold 
adyentures  in  untried  spheres,  far  away  from 
home,  resulting,  many  a  tmie,  in  disappointment 
and  sorrow. 

3.  I  thank  ^u  for  laying  opcoi  so  many  fields 
•of  inTestigation  connected  with  agriculture, 
which  enlist  so  much  talent  and  science,  showing 
that  there  is  range  for  the  powers  of  most  gifted 
minds,  in  the  domains  over  which  extends  the 
fivrmer's  sway.  We  have  learned  effectually, 
that  iffQorance  and  blind  tradition  will  not  make 
our  fields  teem  with  their  varied  fruits,  and  that 
the  scientific,  enlightened  mind,  is  demanded  to 
direct  the  laborer  in  the  proper  tillage  of  the 
earth. 

4.  I  thank  you  for  calling  our  citizens  away 
from  dangerous  strife  and  political  turmoil,  to 
one  grand,  common  interest,  not  only  of  New 
Ei^land,  but  of  our  whole  country.  Patriotism 
bi<£you  good  speed,  and  gathers  all  her  true- 
hearted  sons,  in  fraternal  tellowshijp  under  the 
banner  of  peace  which  you  lift  on  high,  display- 
ing on  its  snow-white  folds  the  olive-oranch  and 
dove.  J.  'LsE. 


Rekarks. — (a.)  How  vividly  has  this,  sentence 
brought  to  mind  the  long  days  of  team-driving, 
both  in  the  fields  and  on  the  road,  of  our  early 
youth.  It  brings  a  pang  now,  to  remember  the 
tedious  hours  up  and  down  those  interminable 
furrows,  with  a  plowman  at  the  handles  as  slug- 
gish and  drowsy  as  ourselves,  after  the  novelty  of 
the  first  few  "roundfl"  had  passed  away.  To 
him,  there  was  no  beauty  in  the  path — ^no  shin- 
ing ore — no  stores  of  grain  or  grass,  no  germ  of 
bud,  or  flower,  or  fruit ;  the  furrow,  a  furrow 
"was  to  him,  and  nothing  more."  To  him,  it 
had  never  been  taught  that  the  clods  of  the  val- 
ley contained  any  principle  of  life,  and  their  ani- 
mated beings  were  pressed  under  his  heel  with 
thoughtless  indifference.  But  when  another  came, 
him,  honored  sire,  from  whose  lips  fell  the  first 
and  early  lessons  to  our  impatient  mind,  how 
soon  supineness  and  indifference  departed.  Flow- 
ers sprang  up  along  the  path — the  furrows  were 
peopled  with  animated  life,  indispensable  to  the 
whole  plan,  and  affording  texts  for  the  most  in- 
toresting  and  useful  discourse.  Standing  over 
the  upturned  nest  of  the  field-mouse,  and  behold- 
ing its  "wee  bit  home  in  ruins,"  elicited  a  stan- 
za of  the  Parmer  Poet — 

"Wee,  sleekit,  oow'rin',  tlm'rous  beasUe, 
0,  what  a  panlc^s  in  thy  breastie  I 
Thoa  need  na  start  awa  sae  hasty, 

Wi*  bi«keriag  brattle ! 
I  wad  be  laith  to  riii  and  chase  thee, 

Wl'  murdering  pattle  !'♦ 

and  then  with  easy  and  natural  transition,  he 
would  give  a  brief  sketoh  of  the  life  of  our  broth- 


er farmer  and  poet  of  nature,  Robbrt  Burns.  So 
the  denlxens  of  the  air  afforded  a  theme.  If  wild 
geese  were  winging  their  way  north  to  those  in- 
hospitable regions,  where  even  man  dares  seldom 
approach, — or  if  their  leader  pursued  his  track- 
less way  south,  the  habits  of  this  interesting  part 
of  creation  were  explained,  and  the  cause  of  their 
particular  movements  given.  Now,  while  the 
team  rests,  comes  our  old  friend,  the  bob-o-link, 
and  on  a  neighboring  maple,  gives  us  his  first 
song  of  the  season.  Then  their  habits  were  giv- 
en ;  how  the  males  change  their  plumage  in  the 
autumn,  and  both  sexes  congr^ato  and  pass 
south  in  flocks,  feeding  on  the  wild  oats,  on  the 
banks  of  the  great  rivers,  or  resting  in  the  exten- 
sive corn-fields,  after  having  become  fat.  Then  what 
a  wonderful  instinct  they  observe  in  the  spring. 
They  are  no  longer  seen  in  flocks,  but  scattered 
all  over  New  England,  two  or  three  pairs  having 
their  habitation  in  every  green  meadow  in  prox- 
imity to  the  dwellings  of  man ;  few  or  none  be- 
ing found  in  secluded  places.  And  so,  with  free 
and  pleasant  discourse  of  the  principles  involved 
in  the  labor  to  be  performed,  of  the  animate  and 
inanimate  objects  about  us,  of  soil,  tree,  flower, 
fruit,  stock,  crops,  and  of  the  love  and  r  isdom  of 
IRm  who  gave  and  controls  them  all,  the  way 
would  grow  short,  the  labor  light,  and  the  even- 
ing found  us  returning  to  the  loved  ones  at  home 
aa  equally  pleased  as  ourselves,  with  the  rational 
and  intereaing  duties  that  had  fallen  to  the  lot  of 
each  through  the  day. 


ACKN0WLEDOKENT8. 

We  thankfully  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  nu- 
merous and  most  excellent  communications  upon 
various  topics,  and  from  gentlemen  of  great  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  the  subjects,  which  they  dis- 
cuss. Deducting  a  paper  or  two  indicted  by 
some  young  friend  with  one  foot  on  Helicon  and 
the  otiier  on  Parnassus,  and  whose  wild  hexame- 
ters have  probably  saved  him  from  a  fi!btal  collapse, 
and  we  have  not  one  among  them  all  but  contains 
sound  and  valuable  instruction.  Some  of  them 
will  bo  deferred  for  the  present,  in  order  to  pre- 
sent them  at  more  seasonable  moments ;  but  all 
shall  have  a  place,  first  in  the  weekly  paper,  and 
then  in  a  more  permanent  form,  in  the  monthly 
Farmer. 

Fakmkrs  !  Now  is  the  time  to  write.  Write 
for  some  paper,  if  not  for  this.  Review  your  op- 
erations of  the  past'summer  ;  take  up  any  par- 
ticular crop.  Begin  by  setting  down  first  the  na- 
ture of  the  soil,  whether  it  is  high  or  low,  wet  or 
dry,  drained  or  not ;  then  the  time  and  manner 
of  plowing,  and  the  entire  preparation  of  the 
field,  including  manure,  for  the  reception  of  the 
crop.  Continue  this  process  with  other  similar 
lands  appropriated  to  the  same  crop  on  your  own 
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fiam,  or  anist  jonr  neighbor  in  tho  Hune  invw- 
tigation.  Here,  then,  you  will  baye  the  basis, 
the  facta,  for  telling  the  whole  story,  and  it  only 
remams  to  weave  them  together  by  the  use  of 
eommon,  natural  language,  easily  comprehended 
by  all .  Though  truths  communicated  in  this  man- 
ner are  valuable  to  the  reader,  they  are  infinitely 
more  so  to  him  who  analyzes  the  facts  and  com- 
municates them — ^because  that  process  fixes  them 
indelibly  on  his  own  mind. 

In  this  manner  any  of  the  operations  of  the 
fiirm  may  be  made  to  assume  an  interest  and  im- 
portance which  they  have  never  before  possessed. 
They  become,  not  only  a  store-house  of  rich  fruits, 
and  flowers,  of  grains,  herbage  and  cattle,  but  a 
Book  of  RcvehUiom,  incessantly  unfolding  to  our 
wondering  senses  the  manifestations  of  Divine 
iove,  wisdom  and  power.  This  is  not  only  a  mutu- 
al labor  between  us,  but  a  mutual  benefit — ^it  is 
difficult  to  tell  who  is  the  debtor.  Intercourse 
with  good  farmers,  at  your  dubs,  social  gather- 
ings and  visits  to  your  homes,  is  to  us  as  a  peren- 
nial spring  to  the  thirsty  soil ; — with  these,  and 
constant  recourse  to  books,  which  are  the  record- 
ed experience  of  others,  there  should  be  no  lack  of 
interest  or  of  sources  of  information  to  any  of  us. 

When  the  attention  is  turned,  critically,  to  any 
particular  subject,  whether  it  be  field  or  garden 
crops,  reclamation,  draining,  plowing,  or  to  fruit 
and  forest  trees,  that  subject  will  soon  assume  an 
interest  and  importance  which  it  has  never  had 
for  us  before ;  and  nothing  will  so  much  increase 
that  interest  and  fix  the  facts  upon  the  mind  as 
writing  of  them.  Farmers,  you  have  the  facts — 
give  them  a  tongue  through  the  pen  and  newspa- 
per. 

Among  the  articles  on  hand,  are  two  or  three 
in  relation  to  the  Basket  Willow^  correcting  some 
supposed  errors  in  former  communications,  and 
describing  minutely  the  proper  soils,  modes  of 
cultivation  and  preparation  for  market,  its  value, 
amount  used,  and  the  sums  annually  sent  out  of 
the  country  for  the  raw  article.  These  will  be 
given  in  season  to  afford  the  necessary  informa- 
tion to  any  who  may  desire  to  commence  its  cul- 
tivation the  coming  spring. 

We  have  also  received  the  first  number  of  a  se- 
ries of  short  articles  upon  our  winUr  miffratary 
birds,  from  our  accomplished  friend  and  critical 
observer,  S.  P.  Fowlkr,  Esq.  Birdsare  intimate- 
ly connected  with  our  agricultural  and  horticul- 
tural operations,  and  their  habits  ought  to  be 
bettor  understood. 


CASmisRE  AND  Thibet  Goats. — Dr.  James  B. 
Davis,  the  original  imjjorter  of  those  exceedingly 
rare  and  valuable  animals,  the  Cashmere  and 
Thibet  gpate,  presented  at  the  Georgia  Agricul- 
tural Fair  a  fine  collection  of  the  pure  bre^  and 
their  crosses  upon  the  common  variety.    The  purej 


Cashmeres  have  thus  far  proved  perfeclly  hftrd j 
and  quite  prolific  in  the  south,  and  their  fleece, 
which  is  very  heavy  and  abundant,  is  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  finest  Cashmere  shawls  and 
other  costly  fabrics  of  the  Oriental  looms.  We 
do  not  hazard  much  in  ranking  this  importation 
of  Cashmere  and  Thibet  shawl  goats  among  the 
most  important  of  recent  southern  enterprises, 
and  predicting  for  the  fortunate  possessors  of  these 
animals  the  completest  success.  Dr.  Davis  lately 
sold  one  pair  to  a  northern  company  at  $1000, 
and  the  remainder  of  his  pure  bred  Cashmeres 
have  lately  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  voy  suc- 
cessful and  competent  breeder  of  domestic  ani- 
mals, Mr.  R.  Peters,  of  South  Carolina.—ihtro/ 
NeuhYorker. 

For  tk€  Ifew  England  Farm§r. 

PBXnnHO  APPLE  T£EES  AQAIH. 

Mr.  Brown: — ^Tou  published  a  short  essay, 
over  my  name,  on  prumna  apple  trees,  in  the  Jan- 
uary Monthly  Farmer,  Your  gooi-natured  Win- 
chester correspondent,  whose  criticisms  are  always 
lively,  hardly  accepts  my  theory.    He  says — 

^^ Pruning  Apple  Trees,^^ — As  I  am  unsettled  in 
opinion  on  this  subject,  I  read  everything  relating 
to  it  vrith  interest.  Forest  trees  get  alone  com- 
fortably without  trimming,  and  so  do  shade  trees 
genera&y.  But,  says  Mr.  Brovm,  '^apple  trees 
grow  with  a  superabundance  of  limbs  that  pro- 
vision ma^  be  made  for  casualties,  and  an  oppor^ 
tuniiy  afforded  the  cultivator  to  train  according  to 
his  particular  ^' taste.**  Now  that  is  very  kind  in 
nature,  certainly;  but  it  would  save  me  much 
doubt  and  hesitation  if  she  had  labelled  those 
* 'superabundant  limbs"  respectively,  as  the  cas^ 
might  be,  "jackknife,"  "handsaw,"  "axe,"  &c. 
If  Mr.  Brown  is  disposed  to  be  offended  by  these 
remarks  he  must  give  the  editor  half  the  blame, 
for  attaching  that  article  on  page  38  to  his  recom- 
mendations on  "Beautifying  the  Farm." 

To  be  sure,  my  good  sir,  nature  is  "very  kind ;" 
there  is  no  mistake  about  that.  As  to  the  labels 
(an  original  idea)  one  who  is  pretty  familiar  vrith 
her  alphabet  always  sees  them. 

Tour  correspondent  thinks  "forest  trees  get 
along  comfortaoly  without  trimining."  It  is  not 
settled  that  it  "don't  pay"  to  trim  forests.  Why 
dead  limbs  should  be  left  hanging  to  a  Whits 
Pine,  to  run  through  an  otherwise  clear  board 
bye  and  bye,  is  an  open  question. 

The  difference  between  forest  trees  and  fruit 
trees  is  very  apparent.  The  former  are  indige- 
nous to  the  soil ;  tbe  latter  the  result  of  impor> 
tation  and  long  years  of  patient  training.  Apple 
trees  may  get  along  comfortably,  perhaps,  with 
lees  care  tnan  many  bestow,  but  to  be  of  the 
greatest  profit,  attention  and  labor  are  indispen- 
sable. 

"A  Reader"  vrill  at  once  see  that  forest  trees 
can  ripen  no  fruit  in  their  dense  shade.  Apple 
trees  are  very  much  thinned  in  the  moist  climate 
of  England  to  admit  the  sun.  What  does  the 
common  observation  prove,  that  "the  apples  from 
the  sunny  side  of  the  tree  are  the  fairest  and 
best?"  As  to  t^e  ^*particular  taste,**  I  take  it 
most  men  have  a  vray  of  their  ovni.  I  judge  so 
by  a  glance  at  the  orchards  that  have  come  in  my 
way.    The  trees  axe  trained  in  all  manner  of 
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•bapefl ;  some  so  high  that  a  fishpole  would  hardly 
reach  to  the  lowest  limbs,  and  dj  nothing  short 
of  a  fire  ladder  and  a  sailor  ooold  the  miit  be 

Sthered.    Others  I  have  seen  trained  so  low  to 
e  ground  that  hardly  a  calf,  much  less  a  pair 
of  oxen,  could  wallc  under  the  limbs. 

As  to  '^ casual tioe,"  they  are  common  and  are  to 
be  expected.  A  heavily  laden  tree,  even  if  care- 
foUy  propped,  will  sometimes  give  way  under  its 

I  may  add  that  fruit  trees  re<|uire  pruning  more 
than  forest  treesj  because  theur  culture  is,  in  a 
aeasure,  artificial. 

Ib  «A  Reader"  as  much  '^unsettled  V 


Ctnicardj  Mass,,  Jan,,  1855. 


w.  D.  B. 


For  the  Ntw  Englmnd  Farmtr, 

ABOUT  PEAR  TREES. 

Ma.  Brown  : — ^Dear  Sir, — I  want  again  to  say 
one  word  upon  the  subject  of  pear  trees  before  1 
leave  your  paper,  or  rather,  before  it  leaves  me. 
I  have,  during  the  last  ten  years,  given  some 
attention  to  the  garden  culture  of  pear  trees.  I 
began,  ten  years  ago,  with  plantine  out  some 
half  doaen  from  Long  Island,  one  ana  two  years 
from  the  bud,  costing  something  like  a  dollar  and 
a  dollar  and  a  half  apiece.  They  had  a  growth 
of  five  and  six  feet.  I  put  them  into  as  food  soil 
as  there  was  in  the  garden,  on  the  boraer  of  a 
bonk  raised  about  two  feet,  and  manured  and 
cultivated  every  year  since ;  but  I  cannot  make 
them  grow. 

During  the  last  six  or  seven  years,  I  have  taken 
from  the  wild  pasture  land,  partly  covered  with 
bashes,  such  wild  pear  trees  as  had  got  up  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  cattle,  and  others  that  badoeen 
freely  browsed  by  the  cattle,  and  from  two  to  six 
feet  m  height,  and  set  them  in  my  earden,  cover- 
ingjtwo-thirds  of  the  ground,  from  eight  to  twelve 
feet  apart.  They  teive  all  been  cultivated  alike, 
both  tnoee  that  came  from  Long  Island  and  the 
others.  The  wild  trees  were  sometimes  worked 
the  same  ^ear,  in  which  they  were  transphuited, 
and  sometimes  the  next  after  transplanting.  The 
wild  trees  usually  had  a  bulb,  somewhat  luce  that 
OQ  an  onion  stalk,  on  some  one  or  more  of  the 
minor  roots.  I  have  thus  set  out  some  thirty  or 
forty  trees  of  the  native  crab  pear.  The  wild 
trees  have  grown  fiir  beyond  my  expectations, 
are  now  twelve  and  fifteen  feet  in  height,  and 
ten  or  twelve  have  borne  fruit,  two  or 'three  for 
several  years,  and  I  have  refused  ten  and  fifteen 
dollars  apiece  for  some  of  them  ;  while  the  nurs- 
ery trees  from  Long  Ishmd  have  not  made  a  foot 
oi  wood  during  the  ten  veais,  and  have  nuide 
only  abortive  attempts  at  fruit  bearing.  My  ex- 
perience would  seem  to  warrant  me  in  giving  the 
preference  to  wild  pear  trees  ever  those  of  nursery 
ooltivation.  I  suppose  some  of  these  trees,  before 
they  were  taken  from  the  wood,  were  twenty  years 
old.  I  have  hitherto  thought  that  pear  trees  could 
not  be  cultivated  too  highly ;  but  I  now  think 
they  can  be  in  the  nursery,  but  not  after  they  are 
permanently  located;  it  is  somewhat  different 
with  apple  trees.  All  trees  need  cultivation; 
but  I  think  apple  trees  may  be  forced  beyond  a 
healthy  and  fruitful  condition. 

I  have  noticed  and  spoken  of  a*  bulb  upon  the 


main  root  of  the  wild  pear  tree,  which  is  as  hard 
and  solid  as  any  other  part  of  the  root.  Has 
this  enlargement  any  thing  to  do  with  the  health 
and  vigor  of  the  tree,  or  not  1 .  It  seems  as  though 
it  could  not  be  accidental,  as  it  has  been  observed 
too  frequently.  The  pear  tree  is  long-lived  and 
a  rapid  grower,  in  its  wild  state,  shoots  startmg 
up  from  two  to  four  feet  in  a  season  ;  and  may 
not  this  enlargement  be  for  the  purpose  of  making 
larger  drafts  from  the  soil  for  its  nourishment, 
or  may  it  be  a  reservoir  of  moisture  foir  the  neces- 
sities of  the  tree  in  a  dry  season. 

I  liave  said  that  several  of  these  trees  have 
borne  fruit,  such  as  the  Bartlett,  Bilboa,  Catalao, 
Winter  Nelis,  &c.  I  want  to  say  one  word  in 
favor  of  the  last,  viz..  Winter  ^elis;  I  think  it 
one  of  the  very  best  pears  that  grows.  One  of 
my  trees  has  borne  this  pear  for  three  y^ars, 
between  two  and  three  dozen  the  first  year,  fewer 
the  second,  and  more  the  last.  This  pear  ripens 
in  December,  and  resembles  in  flavor  the  dd  St, 
Michael,  in  its  most  perfect  state,  and  is  destitute 
of  the  imperfection  of  the  St.  Michael.  I  want 
every  fruit-grower  to  cultivate  this  pear.  I  have 
not  had  great  experience,  but  I  believe,  and  have 
understood  from  others,  that  it  is  a  great  bearer. 

Thus,  Mr.  Brown,  I  have  .given  you  some  ao* 
count  of  my  little  experience  in  the  cultivation 
of  pear  trees,  and  I  tnink  that  I  have  not  quite 
failed.  m. 

Tc^psfield^  Jan,,  1855. 


Fw  thB  New  England  Farmtr, 

LUHAB  nrPLUEHCES. 

Mft.  Editor  : — ^I  have  read  with  much  interest 
the  sugsestions  of  your  correspondent  from  Bloom- 
field,  ^  W.,  on  Lunar  Influences,  Notwithstand- 
ing the  entire  absurdly  of  the  thing,  there  are 
hundreds,  aye,  thousands,  who  have  more  or  lees 
confidence  m  such  proverbs  or  prejudices.  And 
is  it  strange  they  do,  when  in  every  community 
we  constantly  see  many  led  captive  by  phantasies 
still  more  visionary  1  An  instance  of  a  remarka- 
ble  rebuke  of  one  of  these  follies  was  brought  to 
mind  by  the  perusal  of  your  correspondent's  com- 
munication. At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees of  one  the  oldest  societies  of  the  common^ 
wealth,  one  of  the  members,  possessed  of  more- 
acres  than  ideas,  was  descanting  with  much  elo». 
quenco  upon  the  most  proper  time  for  aUtiH^ 
Sashes,  that  they  might  not  rise  again,  wheik  ha 
said  it  should  be  done  in  the  last  quarter  o£  tho 
moon,  in  the  month  of  August,  when  the  sigp  ia 
the  almanac  vras  in  the  heart,  and  then  done^^tha 
bush  would  never  sprout  again.  This  he  llUd 
down  with  great  emphasis,  and  averrect  that-hs 
had  repeatemy  tested  the  fact,  by  his  •wn.expe- 
rienee.  An  elderly  gentleman,  who  was^  in  the 
chair  at  this  meeting,  said,  **My  friend,, while  I 
have  the  honor  to  meet  you  at  this  Board,  I  be- 
seech you  never  again  brmg  in  the  influences  of 
the  moon  upon  any  of  your  experiments  in  cul- 
ture. Let  me  tell  you,  she  has  no  mor^  to  do 
with  them  than  the  man  in  the  mooi^,*^  Tims  re- 
buked, the  whole  assembly  stood  aghast,  and  the 
conceited  egotist  shrank '  back,  ana  never  spoko 
again  on  the  influence  of  the  moon.       j.  v.  P. 

February  5, 1855. 
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VOURIH  LEGISLATIVE  AOBICXJI.TU 
EAL  MEETING. 

Reported  for  tht  New  England  Farmer, 
BT  WILLIAM  W.   HILL. 

The  fourth  agricultural  meeting  of  the  seasc 
was  held  at  the  State  House,  oa  Tuesday  eyening, 
February  6.    The  weather  was  seyerely  cold,  and 
in  consequenoe  but  a  small  audience  was  present. 
The  subject  for  discussion  was  Farm  Stock 

William  S.  King,  Esq.,  of  Roxbury,  presided, 
and  opened  the  meeting  with  some  interesting 
remarks.  The  subject  of  live  stock  he  considered 
one  of  the  most  interesting  and  important  con- 
nected with  agriculture,  and  one  which  could  not 
be  fully  discussed  in  a  single  evening.  In  his 
remarks  he  would  confine  himself  to  neat  stock — 
milch  cows.  The  principal  breeds  in  New  Eng- 
land are  the  short-horns  or  Durhams,  the  Devons, 
the  Jerseys  and  the  Ayrshires.  He  had  owned 
and  bred  all  these  kinds  except  the  Ayrshires,  and 
his  experience  was  that  the  Durham  would  give 
more  milk,  in  proportion  to  the  food  consumed, 
than  any  other  breed.  There  is  a  prejudice  against 
them  in  New  England,  however.  There  are  two 
tribes,  as  distinct  as  the  Durhams  and  Ayrshires — 
one  built  for  the  shambles  and  the  other  for  milk. 
Most  Durhams  in  New  England  are  those  built 
for  beef— -large,  square,  and  small  milkers.  North 
Devons  are  popular  in  this  section  of  country, 
and  he  would  admit  that,  for  all  purposes,  they 
were  the  beet  adapted  for  New  England.  The 
oxen  are  excellent,  combining  lightness,  strength 
and  docility.  He  had  never  fallen  in  with  an 
Ayrshire  cow  that  equalled  her  reputation,  al- 
though he  had  looked  through  many  herds.  They 
are  not  equal,  a^  a  whole,  to  the  Devons.  The 
Jersey  cattle  are  a  breed  which  is  yet  to  be  more 
extensively  known  in  this  country.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  they  excel  in  richness  of  milk  all  other 
varieties^  but  whether  they  are  so  good  for  the 
farmer  to  buy,  is  another  question.  A  cross  of 
this  with  the  best  native  stock  would  probably 
produce  a  very  superior  breed.  The  native  stock 
he  believed  to  have  descended  from  the  Devons. 
It  stood  high  in  his  regard,  and  if  he  were  about 
to  purchase  a  single  good  cow,  he  thought  ho 
should  select  a  native.  The  great  trouble  with 
native  stock  is,  that  it  docs  not  perpetuate  its 
good  qualities.  They  are  a  cross  of  every  thing, 
so  that  in  the  calf  they  sometimes  take  the  char- 
acteristics of  their  grandfathers  or  grandmothers. 
If  he  were  going  to  start  to-day  to  bring  up  a 
l)reed  of  cattle,  however,  he  should  start  with  a 
native  cow.  In  regard  to  the  management  of 
cattle,  much  remains  to  be  learned  by  farmers. 
Cleanliness  is  a  great  thing,  not  only  for  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  thing,  but  for  promoting  the 
health  of  the  animals  and  obtaining  a  good  quan- 


regular  quantities  and  at  regular  periods.  Great 
care  should  also  be  tdken  to  treat  them  well.  A 
neglected  or  ill-treated,  will  not  yield  80 


cow, 

much  milk,  or  give  it  so  readily,  aa.one  kindly 
treated  and  cared  for.  In  closing,  Mr.  King  ai- 
luded  to  the  diseases  of  cattle,  remarking  that  % 
great  many  animals  are  lost  which  might  ha?e 
been  saved  if  farmers  were  only  better  acquainted 
with  the  subject  of  diseases  in  cattle.  As  we  go 
through  the  eoimtxy,  we  find  that  frnnera  axe 
very  ignorant  on  this  point,  and  follow  blindly 
the  customs  of  their  ancestors.  Cattle  are  oftea 
put  to  death  by  the  medicine  given  them.  n« 
alluded  to  the  *<Boft  tail''  and  « milk  vein"  no- 
tions, as  illustrations  of  the  need  of  informatioti 
among  farmers.  The  idea  that,  by  cutting  off  a 
'^soft  tail,"  the  life  of  the  animal  may  be  saved 
by  preventing  its  extension  upwards  and  along 
the  vertebr89,  is  wholly  false,  for  the  soft  spot 
would  not  spread  half  an  inch  in  ten  years,  and 
the  animal  would  die  of  old  age  before  that  could 
kill  it.  The  idea  that  the  large  vein  along  the 
belly  of  a  cow  is  the  <<milk  vein,"  is  equally 
erroneous,  it  being  nothing  but  a  canal  from  the 
front  to  the  hinder  part  of  the  body,  and  dia- 
charging  into  the  loins. 

Mr.  Dodge,  of  Sutton,  followed,  and  stated  that 
by  the  Patent  Office  returns,  he  learned  that  there 
were  some  20,000,000  homed  cattle  in  the  coun- 
try, which,  at  $20  a  head,  would  represent  a 
value  of  $400,000,000.  Add  to  this  the  horses, 
mules  and  swine,  and  we  have  a  total  of  from 
seven  to  ten  hundred  millions  of  doUan.  Yet  he 
had  not  been  able  to  find  anything  more  than  a 
mere  allusion  in  any  President's  message  in  re- 
gard to  agriculture ;  and  never  any  extended  no- 
tice of  this  important  subject  in  the  Governor's 
message  in  this  State,  until  this  year.  As  an  ik 
lustration  of  the  want  of  proper  surgery  in  the 
treatment  of  cattle,  he  stated  that  he  once  lost  a 
fine  Devon  heifer,  worth  $200,  from  bronchitis, 
for  which  he  could  get  no  help.  lie  had  no  doubt 
but  that  the  Devons,  Durhams,  Aldomeys  and 
Ayrshires  would  perpetuate  their  qualities,  and 
advised  a  cross  with  native  stock.  Mr.  Dodge 
thought  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  should 
take  in  hand  the  matter  of  experimenting  with 
different  breeds  of  stock,  as  it  was  too  expensive 
for  individuals  generally,  and  let  the  farmers  reap 
the  benefit. 

Dr.  Dadd,  Veterinary  Surgeon,  being  called 
upon,  made  some  very  interesting  remarks  in  re- 
gard to  the  diseases  of  animals,  and  their  treat- 
ment. The  veterinary  science,  he  said,  had  been 
too  long  neglected  in  this  country,  and  for  one 
reason,  because  it  has  been  practiced  generally  by 
men  who  had  but  little  knowledge  of  anatomy, 
physiology,  and  the  laws  of  life,  and  therefore 


tity  of  milk.    They  should  be  fed,  too,  both  in  [operated  with  poor  success.    They  begin  an  ex- 
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amination  of  an  animal  b^  hunting  for  a  *<soft 
pboe"  in  the  tail,  and  fiuling  in  that,  go  to  the 
•ther  eztraipify,  and  examine  the  homa.  If  thegr 
And  the  horns  hot,  they  say  that  the  animal  has 
the  "hoznail,"  and  commence  cnrioas  operations 
in  boring  the  horns.  Bat  heat  in  the  horns  is 
only  a  symptom  of  disease,  not  disease  itself. 
Like  the  tending  of  the  oirouktion  to  the  surface 
in  the  human  system,  it  indieales  a  want  of  equi- 
librium. Sometimes  on  boring  into  a  horn,  pus 
is  exuded,  and  the  operator  immediately  cries 
^hom-«il."  But  this  is  nonsense.  There  is  a 
direct  connection  in  the  horns  of  animals  with 
the  nostrils,  and  this  matter  which  escapes  is 
caused  by  nasal  gleets,  or  running  of  the  nose, 
and  should  be  drawn  off  in  a  natural  way.  Upon 
the  inner  surfiuse  of  the  horn  is  a  membrane,  and 
if  it  is  punctured  by  boring,  a  disease  in  the  horns 
will  be  likely  to  ensue.  Hollowness  is  a  charac- 
teristic of  horns  in  all  cattle ;  there  is  a  perfect 
channel,  extending  from  the  tip  of  the  horns  to 
the  nose.  There  is  a  disease  of  the  brain  which 
sometimes  destroys  cattle.  He  had  put  his  hand 
into  the  brains  of  cattle  after  death,  and  found 
them  as  soft  as  sponge.  This  is  owing  to  derange- 
ments of  the  stomach.  There  is  a  great  degree 
of  sympathy  between  the  head  and  the  stomach ; 
■tiike  a  man  a  blow  on  the  head,  and  it  will  make 
him  feel  sick ;  strike  him  on  the  stomach,  and  it 
wiU  make  him  fall  down  from  giddiness.  Now 
this  <' horn-ail"  is  indigestion.  The  speaker  re- 
lated the  case  of  a  cow  which  was  driven  ninety 
■ules,  and  on  arrival  home,  was  found  to  be  suf- 
foing  from  constipated  bowds.  Her  owner  was 
ignorant  of  the  proper  measures  to  be  taken,  and 
ap^ed  to  his  neighbors  for  advice ;  they  recom- 
mended some  one  thing,  and  some  another.  He 
gave  her,  three  days  in  succession,  a  pound  of 
ialts,  and  these  failing  to  produce  any  eiBBct,  36 
drops  of  Oroton  oil,  (enough  to  kill  any  but  a  sick 
oow,)  then  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  antimony, 
and  finally,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  gunpowder. 
Xhe  animal  died,  and  he  found,  on  a  post-mortem 
csamination,  that  all  this  medicine  had  passed 
into  the  paunch,  and  had  consequently  produced 
no  efiiaet.  If  medicine  is  poured  rapidly  into  a 
oow,  it  will  run  directly  into  the  paunch  ;  but 
if  administered  gently,  the  oow  wiU  be  enabled 
to  pass  it  away  to  the  fourth  or  digestive  stomach, 
where  it  will  operate.  Horses,  however,  are  so 
constructed,  that  whatever  is  poured  down  the 
throat  is  sure  to  pass  into  the  stomach.  Cattle 
aie  subject  to  the  same  diseases  as  we  are,  and 
should  be  treated  in  like  manner,  and  with  equal 
skill.  We  have  a  disease  among  cattle  in  this 
country,  called  pleura  pneumonia,  which  generally 
takes  the  best  of  the  herd.  Veterinary  science 
will  tell  the  ftoner  to  inoculate  the  dis(»Med  ones 
with  the  breath  of  the  healthy,  and  a  cure  will 


be  the  result.  A  horse  taken  with  the  cholic, 
which  is  produced  by  the  gathering  of  carbonic 
acid  gas  in  the  stomach,  which  cannot  find  vent, 
cannot  be  cured  by  the  ordinary  remedies ;  by  in- 
serting, with  the  help  of  inslruments,  a  tube,  a 
passage  is  provided  for  the  escape  of  the  gas,  and 
the  animal  is  relieved.  When  constriction  of  the 
neck  or  the  bladder  is  the  difficulty,  of  which  sci- 
ence enables  us  easily  to  trace  the  symptoms,  a 
cure  may  be  effected  by  a  similar  course  of  action 
— ^letting  off  the  urine  with  an  inserted  tube. 
Spasmodic  cholera  is  seatod  on  the  muscles,  but 
originates  in  the  nerves,  and  consequently  the  ner- 
vous system  must  be  acted  on.  Cleanliness  and 
kindness  in  the  treatment  of  cattle  were  urged  by 
the  speaker  as  points  of  much  importance. 

Mr.  Sheldon,  of  Wilmington,  spoke  upon  breed- 
ing of  cattle,  remarking  that  he  had  been  ao- 
quainted  with  most  breeds,  except  the  Aldemey, 
and  he  was  rather  in  favor  of  native  stock.  It 
is  said  that  they  will  not  perpetuate  their  good 
qualities,  but  the  &ult  is  more  in  the  breeders 
than  in  the  cattle.  He  noticed  that  gentlemen 
who  advocated  foreign  breeds,  recommended,  after 
all,  that  they  should  be  crossed  with  the  native 
stock.  But  if  foreign  breeds  are  the  best,  why 
mingle  them  vrith  an  inferior  stock  ?  Why  not 
keep  them  pure?  He  was  unwilling  to  admit 
that  foreign  breeds  are  any  more  reliable  than 
native  stock,  if  it  has  been  here  twerUy^ne  years. 
He  spoke  highly  of  Durhams, 'yet  considered 
them  inferior  to  natives,  and  expressed  the  opin- 
ion that  we  shall  yet  be  obliged  to  fall  back  up- 
on the  latter. 

Hon.  Sbth  Spragxte,  of  Duxbury ,  believed  that 
the  comparisons  made  in  favor  of  native  stock 
were  based  upon  rare  specimens  which  were  se- 
lected from  lots  of  perhaps  a  thousand  at  Bright- 
on, and  therefore  the  comparison  was  unfair. 
Again,  the  object  of  English  breeders  was  lost 
sight  of.  In  England,  the  breeder  aims  at  pro- 
ducing the  best  animal  for  a  specific  purpose — as 
for  beef,  milker  work — chiefly,  however,  for  beef. 
The  Durhams,  Devons  and  Ayrshires  will  make 
more  flesh  on  the  same  amount  of  food  than  any 
native  stock.  If  we  pursue  the  course  which  the 
English  do,  we  can  got  just  what  we  want.  IJow 
we  breed  ani  buy  without  any  definite  object. 
Without  concluding  his  remarks,  Mr.  Sprague, 
it  being  9  o'clock,  moved  that  the  meeting  ad- 
journ, and  that  the  subject  of  Farm  Stock  be 
continued  next  Tuesday  evening.  The  motion 
was  seconded  by  Mr.  Flint,  and  carried. 


EXAIIIKATION  OP  A   VETERINARY  StTDENT. — Wc 

were  present,  by  invitation,  on  Wednesday,  at  the 
examination  of  a  student  of  Dr.  Geo.  H.  Dadd.  This 
student  is  about  to  establish  himself  as  a  physician 
of  domestic  animals  in  Portland,  Maine.  The 
young  man,  Mr.  Leonard  Burnham,  has  attended 
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two  regular  fleasions  under  the  instructions  of  Dr, 
Dodd,  of  this  city,  and  he  showed  by  his  answers 
that  he  is  quite  at  home  in  all  scientific  knowledge 
pertaining  to  the  department  of  practice  that  he 
nas  chosen.  All  the  gentlemen  present  seemed  to 
be  gratified,  not  only  with  the  proficiency  of  this 
young  man,  but  that  we  are,  at  la8t,.b^inning 
to  have  educated  doctors  of  animals  as  well  as  of 
the  human  species.  The  wonder  is  that  we  did 
Bot  have  them  long  ago. 

In  a  country  like  our  own,  that  is  principally 
an  agricultural  one,  hundreds  of  thousands  or  dol- 
lars miffht  be  saved  to  the  farmers  each  year,  if, 
when  their  horses  and  other  animals  are  sick,  sci- 
entific and  practical  yeterinary  physicians  could 
at  once  prescribe  for  them.  >iow  in  the  whole 
eonntry  tnere  are  not  probably  move  than  a  dozen 
such  pnysicians,  while  in  the  city  ol  Lonu^u  alone 
there  are  860.  But  the  ice  is  broken,  and  we 
shall  soon  have  a  supply  of  good  horse  doctors. 

At  the  present  moment  there  is  quite  a  call  for 
such  doctors  in  such  places  as  Springfield  and 
Hartford,  and  to  properly  quallifiea  youngmen  a 
field^of  usefulness  and  prcmt  is  opened.  vTe  be^ 
lieye  Dr.  Dadd  to  be  well  quahfied  to  prepare 
young  men  for  yeterinary  practice. — Ploughman, 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

as  THE  USE  OF  OVAHO. 

Mk.  Editor  : — I  have  been  looking  eyery  week 
im  the  columns  of  the  Farmer,  to  see  if  1  could 
find  any  thing  from  that  class  of  your  correspond- 
ents who,  about  a  year  aso,  were  so  anxious  to 
know  ''how  to  use. guano. '°  Many  are  those  who 
haye  made  the  inquiry,  but  those  who  haye  com- 
municated the  result  of  their  experiments,  are 
only  as  individual  cases.  Now  this  is  not  right ; 
all  of  us  who  cultivate  the  soil,  are  interest^  to 
know  how  we  can  do  it  to  the  best  advantage- 
that  18,  how  to  obtain  the  best  crop  with  the 
least  expense.  In  order  to  do  this,  we  need  more 
light ;  and  one  way  of  obtaining  this  light,  is  by 
comparing  the  result  of  experiments  made  by 
others  wiui  those  made  by  ourselves  under  sim- 
ilar oiroumstanoes ;  and  if,  in  the  summing  up, 
it  appears  that  such  experiments  have  proauoed 
the  same  results,  it  is  so  much  light  gained  upon 
that  particukr  point.  The  &rmer,  in  all  his 
eflbrts  to  improve  his  land,  is  to  be  suided  by  his 
own  judgment;  aided  by  observation,  at  homo 
and  abroad,  and  by  the  experience  and  wisdom  of 
others,  so  fi&r  as  he  is  able  to  avail  himself  of 
them.  This  is  why  I  would  ask  all  those  who 
have  made  use  of  ^ano  the  past  season  to  com- 
muaicate  the  result,  so  that  we  may  be  helping 
each  other  to  obtain  that  light  which  we  all  so 
much  need. 

I  will  now  give  you  tha  result  oC  my  own  ex- 
periment with  guano  the  past  season,  upon  com 
mostly.  I  bought  a  smfdl  quantity  of  it,  for 
which  I  paid  $2,00,  and  mixed,  first,  equal  parts 
of  plaster  and  ashes,  and  to  this  I  put  one  part 
guano.  After  my  ground  was  plowed,  I  sowed 
this  broadcast,  and  immediately  covered  it  with  a 
cultivator.  I  applied  it  to  a  square  piece  of  land, 
in  all  respects  Uke  the  remainder  ofthe  field,  ex- 
cept there  was  no  manure  put  upon  it.  1  applied 
it  at  the  rate  of  about  400  lbs.  to  the  acre.  Mv 
com  came  up  well,  and  looked  well  the  first  of 


the  season ;  but  at  harvest  time  it  showed  very 
plainly  that  it  had  had  no  manure. 

Wishing  to  trj^  it  in  another  form,  I  took  some 
of  the  above  mixture  and  added  four  parts  of 
loam.  I  then  selected  a  sinele  row  through  the 
manured  part  of  the  field,  and  put  about  a  spoon- 
ful of  Ihis  in  each  pile,  for  a  part  of  the  row, 
then  omitted  some,  and  so  through  the  row. 
This,  also,  came  up  well,  looked  ana  grew  well, 
and  at  harvest  time  showed  plainly  tbAt  ''union 
is  strength."  Being  determined  to  have  it  tried 
in  various  wavs,  I  ^ve  some  of  it  to  three  of  my 
neighbors,  telling  them  to  make  the  best  possible 
use  of  the  mite  committed  to  their  charge  ;  bat 
not  being  posted  in  such  matters,  they  put  it  in 
direct  contact  with  the  roots  of  vines  ana  plants, 
so  that  life  was  at  once  destroyed,  and  no  Uyht 
was  obtained  from  these  sources. 
^  Now  let  all  others  who  have  used  guano  give 
in  their  testimony  immediately,  so  thit  the  case 
may  be  committed  to  competent  judges,  and  the 
veidict  rendered  before  the  time  of  planting  is 
full  upon  us  again.  I  am  fully  aware  that  if  any 
one  decides  a^foinst  guano,  he  is  placing  himseu 
on  the  unpoptUar  side  of  the  question  ;  yet  I  give 
it  as  my  own  candid  opinion,  that  it  cannot  be 
made  to  pay,  in  this  part  of  the  country,  to  buy 
it  at  the  present  price  as  a  manure.  If  farmers, 
instead  ot  sending  abroad  to  buy  manure,  and 
thereby  encourage  speculation  to  their  own  hurt, 
would  make  an  outlay  of  one-half  the  expense  in 
making  and  saving  tne  manures  upon  their  own 
farms,  they  would  obtain  that  which  would  be 
much  more  valuable  to  them  than  any  foreign 
substances  or  tx>ncentrated  manures  made  by  pro- 
fessors for  the  market.  There  are  but  very  few 
individuals  who  understand  how  to  use  guano 
properly,  and  as  few  who  understand  how  to  avail 
themselves  of  what  is  within  the  reach  of  every 
fiirmer,  ready  to  be  converted  into  manure,  and 
apply  the  same  to  their  lands  in  the  most  proper 
manner. 

It  was  a  remark  of  one  of  the  best  farmers  in 
Worcester  county,  and  one  who,  some  would 
think,  saved  all  his  manure,  "that  he  did  not 
make  and  save  more  than  half  he  ought  to  in  tiie 
shape  of  manure."  But  my  thoughts  have  led 
my  pen  astray,  and  I  must  give  you  a  reason  why 
I  have  /arc«/myself  upon  your  notice,  asan  apol- 
,  and  then  close.  As  I  read  over  the  Farmer  and 
ughman  week  tSUst  week,  there  seems  to  come 
up  no  voice  from  this  section  to  aid  on  the  good 
work  of  improvement;  and,  therefore,  I  have 
thought  /  would  send  you  a  few  lines,  which  are 
at  your  disposal.  If  they  shall  see  the  light,  and 
provoke  others  to  better  works,  then  my  object  is 
accomplished.  But  if  you  do  not  consider  them 
worthy  of  notice,  I  will  tliank  you  for  not  expo^ 
ing  my  weakness ;  and,  while  I  endeavor  to  im- 
prove my  land,  I  will  also  labor  industriously  to 
cultivate  my  own  mind,  so  that,  at  some  future 
day,  I  may  be  able  to  stand  in  the  circle  of  re- 
spectable society.  Amplificator. 

West  Brookfield,  Jan.  25,  1855. 


Remarks. — We  hope  the  expectations  of  "Am- 
plificator," and  those  of  hundreds  of  others,  will 
be  realized  by  hearing  the  result  of  many  of  those 
who  have  experimented  with  guano.  Let  the 
statements  be  concise  and  directly  to  the  point. 
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and  we  ahall  be  able  to  give  many  of  them.  The 
subject  IB  important.  Why  did  not  ^  writer 
gtve  us  his  name ! 


HI!   CPALAHO! 

Cone^  jump  in,  old  gUrl, 
And  avaj  ve  Til  vhirl. 

To  oootrast  joor  roie  cheek  with  the  mmt 
O,  ne^er  mind  Ghe  rteet — 
Tlidk  Chat  round  yoor  feet- 
Ail  ii^t !  Come,  eld  boas,  waj  7011  f  0^ 

Orer  the  snow, 

Hip!  Mp!  iram! 

What  greater  delight 

On  a  BMon-giUed  niglit, 

With  Bess  at  ov  aide, 

Than  a  joUr  sleigife^de— 

IcareaotforOare, 
I  can  distance  Despair, 

With  a  aac  that's  2.40  and  aound  ; 
*lUd  laaghingaad  klasifl«, 
Cpcet  aear^  aoissiiv, 
Awnjf  we  bound  over  Che  gixmnd. 

Throi^;h  Ae  M^oo*^ 

Hlpi  hJpi  hwraJ 
What  greater  delight 
vn  a  Boon^gnded  ulgM^ 
WKhBessatmjside, 

laioltjri 

8vf 


V\»r  tk€  JTew  Englntd  F^anmer. 

GUIiXIVAXZaV  OF  THE  POXAIO. 

Mebsrs.  Editois: — I  would  like  to  obtain, 
flirough  your  paper,  some  information  on  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  potato,  from  persons  extensively 
engaged  in  raising  them  for  the  Boston  and  New 
York  markets.  1  am  informed  that  this  is  the 
principal  business  of  many  fiurmers  in  the  south- 
•em  part  of  this  State,  and  that  some  of  them 
plant  fields  of  ten,  twenty,  and  even  forty  acres 
in  a  season.  Those  who  are  thus  extensively  en- 
i  in  the  business,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  have, 

om  their  long  and  extensive  practice,  and  from 
cupserior  attention  to  the  most  approved  modes  of 
raisiiig  and  harvesting  their  crops,  acquired  pos- 
session of  many  little  items  of  information  and 
experieooe,  which  others  who  have  bestowed  less 
attention  to  the  subject,  are  ignorant  of.  I  say 
iiUle  iiems^  for  these  ordinarily  constitute  all  the 
real  difference  that  exists  in  one  man's  perform- 
ance of  a  piece  of  work  over  that  of  another ;  and 
it  is  usuaHy  the  case  that  in  strict  attention  to 
matters,  which  in  the  abstract  are  considered  tri- 
vial, that  the  most  astonishing  results  ensue.  So 
fiur  as  my  knowledge  of  potato  culture  extends, 
there  is  entire  want  of  uniformity  in  every  farm- 
ing community;  and  not  only  so,  but  there  is 
more  diversity  of  opinion  and  of  practice,  in  the 
production  of  this  root,  than  in  the  production  of 
any  other  kind  of  crop.        ' 

In  preparing  the  sround,  some  prefer  turf 
ground  01  heavy  quality,  4o  be  plowed  or  thrown 
into  ridges  of  two  furrovra  to  the  ridge,  late  in 
the  spring  or  early  in  summer,  and  deposite  their 
seed  between  the  folding  clods,  whilst  others 
would  certainly  have  plowed  such  ground  during 
the  preceding  autumn,  and,  previous  to  planting, 


would  have  cross  plowed,  harrowed  and  tho- 
roughly pulverised  the  soil.  One  preserves  his 
seed  for  planting  by  keepine  it  fresh  in  the  earth 
till  it  is  wanted  for  use,  whilst  another  smokes 
and  dries  it  to  a  crisp.  One  plants  large  tubers, 
another  small  ones;  and  others  again  prefer 
halves,  quarters,  or  single  eyes.  Wi3i  one,  sci- 
ence has  demonstrated  that  every  tuber  has  a 
head  and  £ace,  and  that  it  should  be  deposited  in 
the  ground  with  great  care  and  in  a  certain  posi- 
tion ;  with  another,  science  is  a  humbug,  and  all 
such  care  is  nonsense.  That  mysterious  planet, 
the  moon,  looks  down  with  a  smiling  face  and 
profiers  her  bountiful  gifts  upon  her  &ithful  vota- 
ries; whilst  others  plant  just  when  they  get 
ready,  regardless  of  her  frown  or  favor.  And 
how  many  kinds  of  potatoes  there  are  that  lay 
daim  to  superior  qualities  it  would  puzzle  a  Wail 
Street  broker  to  determine.  One  keeps  up  the 
old  practice  of  planting  in  hills,  full  four  feet 
apart,  and  regards  any  innovation  upon  this  an- 
cestral usage  with  something  like  the  same  abhor- 
rence that  he  would  the  demolition  of  a  noble 
echoolrhouse  and  the  erection  of  a  new  one,  after 
looking  downward  and  consulting  the  affkirs  of 
the  pocket. 

Another,  General  Bamum,  for  instance,  of 
Vermont,  would  prefer  planting  in  drills  only  12 
inches  apart,  with  a  space  of  only  one  foot  be- 
tween the  ^tatoes  in  the  drill.  One  makes  use 
of  the  hoe  in  planting,  another  the  plow,  whilst 
a  third  pays  his  respects  to  the  practice  of  the 
aborigines,  that  of  depositing  the  seed  in  a  hole 
made  by  a  pointed  stick,  ^d  as  to  manuring, 
why,  a  little  more  than  a  year  since  I  paid  a  lec- 
turer on  agriculture  a  dollar  and  a  half  for  tell- 
ing me  how  to  raise  crops  without  manure ;  and 
subsequently  I  paid  another  lecturer  two  dollars 
for  explaining  the  mysteries  of  comstocking  and 
the  benefits  of  hich  cultivation.  Cheap  enough ! 
and  there  is  no  kind  of  manure  or  mode  of  appli- 
cation that  has  not  its  advocates.  As  to  after 
cultur  ,  some  believe  m  hoeing  once,  some  twice 
and  some  three  times,  whilst  others  do  not  hoe  at 
all.  Some  make  hi^h  hills,  some  low,  some  sharp. 
Some  do  all  their  hilling  at  first  hoeing,  others 
i^ederve  it  for  the  last.  And  in  harvesting  there 
are  few  crops  that  accommodate  such  a  diversity 
of  implements,  so  dLQTerently  applied  for  accom- 
plishing the  same  result. 

Now  all  these  different  modes  of  selecting  and 
preserving  the  seed,  of  hianuring  and  cultivating 
the  soil  and  the  crop,  and  of  harvesting  and  pre- 
serving the  roots,  indicate  an  unsettled  state  of 
opinion  in  regard  to  the  production  and  general 
management  of  the  potato,  which  is  probably 
without  a  parallel  in  the  production  and  disposal 
of  any  other  crop  ?  And  why  all  this  diversity  ? 
Is  it  because  the  potato  is  perfectly  adaptedto 
all  kinds  of  treatment,  and  that  all  kinds  of  cul- 
tivation will  eventually  be  rewarded  alike?  Or 
is  this  lack  of  uniformity  owing  to  a  want  of 
thought,  of  study  and  general  knowledge,  in 
regard  to  the  utility  and  feasibility  of  one  mode 
of  operation  over  another  ?  Most  probably  the 
latter.  With  the  toase  of  farmers  in  this  coun- 
try, system,  in  the  production  of  the  potato,  is 
by  no  means  the  order  of  the  day. 

If  the  time  shall  ever  come  when  the  practice 
of  formers  shall  be  more  consistent  with  general  * 
rules,  it  will  be  brought  about,  chiefly,  through 
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the  agency  of  readinff,  thinking,  practical,  matter 
of  fact  men.  It  is  tae  practice  and  experience  of 
such  men  that  I  solicit  through  your  paper.  And 
in  the  mean  time  I  may  offer  some  remarks  of  a 
practical  nature  for  publication  on  this  subject. 
Bristol^  Ct.y  Jan.,  1855.  C.  Blakelt. 


Remarks. — ^Thank  you,  sir.  Tou  are  undoubt- 
edly able  to  teach  most  of  us  in  potato  culture. 
At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  "Concord  Farmers' 
Club"  the  subject  of  potato  culture  was  pretty 
fuUy  discussed,  and  we  believe  aU  the  practices  to 
which  you  have  alluded  were  acknowledged  to  be 
in  use  among  the  speakers.  No  persons,  however , 
produce  finer  crops  than  these  gentlemen,  and 
scarcely  any  two  cultivate  alike.  They  all  agreed, 
however,  in  one  thing,  viz :  that  small  potatoes 
(not  the  smallest)  or  large  ones  cut  are  better  for 
seed  than  large  whole  ones.  Please  write  us 
often. 


For  the  New  England  Fanner. 

A  GOOD  COW. 

Friend  Brown  :  —  Much  has  been  said  about 
Mackey,  Berkshire  and  Suffolk  hogs,  and  about 
Durham,  Devon,  Ayrshire,  Herefoi^  and  Alder- 
ney  cows.  All  of  these  have  had  their  day,  knd 
all  have  more  or  less  good  qualities.  I  admire  a 
good  hog  or  a  good  cow,  let  their  bresdhe  what  it 
may. 

But  have  not  the  fi>reign  breeds  had  the  parlor 
long  enough,  while  the  natives  haee  been  shoved 
into  the  back-room  ?  For  thirty-six  years  I  have 
been  drying  to  produce  the  best  heifer  in  the  world 
for  dairy  use,  both  by  raising  and  seleeting  from 
other  herds  the  best  I  could  find,  vritbout  reeard 
to  name  or  breed,  always  raising  my  own  ouU 
from  my  best  cow.  The  best  heifer  I  ever  owned 
1  sold  to  D.  D.  Hart,  Esq.,  Ticket-master  at  Bos- 
ton and  Lowell  Railroad  Depot,  Boston. 

I  now  have  a  heifer,  two  years  old  last  spring. 
She  dropped  her  calf  on  the  23d  of  December  last, 
making  the  calf  eight  days  old  at  the  end  of  the 
year. 

On  the  morning  of  the  new  yeav,  we  com- 
menced milking  her,  and- weighing  the  milk,  and 
making  butter,  which  proved  as  follows  : 

QUANTITY  OF  MILK. 

FntsT  Wksk.  Sgcoso  Wbkk.  Todid  Wok. 

Lb.  oz.  Lb.  ox.  •  Lb.  oz. 

JanvdMT  1,    26    8  January  8,    27  12  Jaoqafy  16,    96  . 4 

January  2,    26  January   9,    27  January  16,    25  12 

January  3,    27    4  Januaiy  10,    27    8  January  17,    26 

January  4,    23    0  January  11,    26    8  Jantuvy  IS,    26  12 

January  6,    27    8  January  12,    26    4  January  19,    29 

January  6,    27    4  January  18,    2$   4  Janttaxy,20,    25  IS 

January  7,    24  13  January  14,    24  12  January  21,    24 

Total,       182  00  ToUl,       186  00  Total,       182    8 

650    8 

QUANTITY  OF  BUTTER. 

Fintweek g^lba. 

Seoond  week 0|  lbs. 

Third  week 9|lb8. 

Total 27^ 

The  quantity  of  butter  produced  by  her,  the 

first  three  weeks  of  January,  I  consider  equal  to 

*  14  lbs.  per  week  in  June,  provided  she  had  calved 

n  May.     Her  recommendation  is  this ;   if  any 


man  will  bring  to  my  stable,  this  winter,  a  heifer 
of  the  same  age,  that  dropped  her  calf  about  the 
same  time,  of  any  breed,  bom  in  any  part  of  the 
world,  and  let  them  be  fed  and  milkea  just  alike 
by  one  disinterested  person,  to  be  agreed  upon  by 
the  parties,  the  owner  of  the  heifer  that  produces 
the  most  butter  in  one  month  shall  take  both  heif- 
ers. Her  breed  I  call  *^ Improved  Long-Uved  Na- 
tive American f^^  springing  from  a  race  living  and 
doing  well  to  the  age  of  twenty-five  jears.  The 
present  owner  of  the  mother  of  this  heifer,  (a 
gentleman  whose  word  I  have  not  the  least  reaaon 
to  doubt,  from  all  the  transactions  I  have  ever 
had  with  him,)  the  last  time  I  saw  him,  stated  to 
me  that  the  mother  of  the  heifer  gave  him  18  lbs. 
of  butter  per  week,  each  and  every  week,  in  the 
month  of  June,  lost  season.  If  any  gentleman 
should  see  fit  to  call  and  examine  this  heifer,  I 
would  caution  him  not  to  be  surprised  if  she  pro- 
duces more  pounds  of  milk,  in  the  month  of  Jan- 
uary, than  she  weighs  herself. 

Asa  G.  SnsLDON. 
Wilmington f  Jan.  24,  1855. 


AOBICULTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

Hampshire  County. 

President — ^William  P.  Dickinson,  Hadley. 

Vice  Presidents — Horace  Henderson,  Sunder- 
land ;  Cotton  Smith,  Amherst ;  George  Chand- 
ler, Belcher  town  ;  Alden  C.  Field,  Leverett ;  E»- 
ra  Ingraham  Amherst ;  Rodney  Ayres,  Granby. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer — James  W.  Boyden, 
Ainhorst. 

Hampshirs,  Hampden  and  Franklin. 

At  the  lAeetlnff  of  this  Society,  held  in  North- 
ampton, Jan.  3d,  the  following  offioers  were 
elected  for  the  coming  year : — 

Paoli  Lathrop,  of  South  Hadley,  President; 
forYiee  Presidents,  Ahira  Lyman,  Westhampton ; 
Chas.  Fowler,  Westfield ;  George  Dickinson,  Had- 
ley ;  \Tm.  N.  Olapp,  Easthampton.  For  Trew-' 
urer,  Benj.  Barret,  Northampton  ;  for  Secretary, 
John  W.  Wilson,  Westhampton ;  Auditor,  L. 
I.  Washburn,  Northampton ;  for  member  of  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture,  George  W.  Hubbard, 
of  Hatfield. 

Hampdbn  Countt. 

For  President — ^Francis  Brewer,  of  Springfield. 

A.  A.  Allen,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 


For  the  ITew  England  Farmer. 

WEIOHT  OF  BOinss  IN  ahulais. 

Mr.  Editor  : — I  wish  to  inquire  if  vou,  or  anj 
of  your  correspondents  vorsea  in  animal  physi- 
ology, can  give  the  ^neral  average  proportion 
which  the  bones  of  different  animals  bear  to  the 
whole  weight  of  the  animal.  I  have  hitherto 
sought  in  vain  for  the  fact  in  various  works  on 
PhysiologT ;  and  if  the  subject  comes  within  the 
domain  of  inquiries  of  interset  to  the  agricul- 
tural community,  I  should  be  glad  to  learn  the 
general  fiict ;  for  it  is  not  to  be  presumed  that 
the  (question  is  one  that  can  be  answered  veiy 
definitely,  because  the  relative  proportion  must 
vary  very  much  at  different  times,  even  in  the 
same  animal.  Yours,  &c., 

Worcester,  Feb.  5, 1855.  Phineas  Ball. 
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A  SHORT  LECTURE  OH  EZTRAVA- 
OAHCE. 

»A  UtOe  hooM  froU  AIM." 

New  EDgland  people  pride  themselves  on  their 
sober  good  sense,  especially  as  applied  to  the  art 
of  living.  They  flatter  themselves  that  they  know 
how  to  make  the  most,  and  the  best,  of  their  con- 
dition, and  means.  And  the  southern  or  western 
man  sometimes  sneers  at  our  cute  calculations  for 
saving  our  money.  Tet  we  are  bold  enough  to 
say,  that  in  many  particulars,  New  England  men, 
aye,  New  England  farmers^  are  the  most  extrava- 
gant people  in  the  world.  We  intend  to  speak  to 
that  class  of  our  &rmers,  who  are  owners  of  the 
fiurms  they  till,  and  who  are  ambitious  to  live  in 
as  good  style  as  other  people ;  not  to  the  poor 
and  destitute,  but  to  the  substantial,  solid  citizen 
fiirmer.  '*The  fanner  extravagant  V  werseem  to 
hear  echoed  and  re-echoed,  on  every  side.  ''Do 
we  not  work  early  and  late  ?  Do  not  our  wives 
give  their  whole  time  to  labor,— 4o  we  not  con- 
stantly study  economy,  and  talk  economy,  and 
save  every  cent  that  can  possibly  be  saved?"  Per- 
haps you  do  all  this,  our  friend  and  brother. — 
Almost  every  man  works  too  hard,  in  New  Eng- 
land, and  has  too  little  leisure,  and  a  great  many 
men  are  oontinually  preaching  economy,  and  ma- 
king their  families  uncomfortable,  by  complain- 
ing that  their  expenses  are  too  great,  and  that 
they  cannot  afford  to  eat,  and  drink,  and  wear, 
what  is  proper  and  decent,  when  the  &ult  is  en- 
tirely their  own.  Let  us  name  some  of  the  par- 
ticulars in  which  not  only  fiirmers,  but  most  oth- 
ers, who  have  homes  of  their  own,  live  extrava- 
gantly ;  that  is  to  say,  live  beyond  their  means — 
live  in  a  style  that  rather  detracts  from,  than  pro- 
motes, the  comfort  of  the  family. 

Our  houses  are  too  large,  and  too  costly.  We 
have,  usually,  one  or  two  rooms  that  are  merely 
for  show ;  a  parlor,  perhaps  two,  with  folding 
doors  between,  that  are  only  open  for  company, 
that  are  too  nice  for  children  to  play  in,  too  large 
to  be  warmed  readily  in  vrinter,  in  short,  like  a 
dandy,  too  nice  for  anything  useful.  And  then, 
often,  there  is  a  part  of  the  house  unfinished,  a 
large  attic,  which  might  accommodate  a  small 
fiunily,  occupied  now  by  a  few  old  boxes  of  white 
beans,  and  a  few  bunches  of  catnip  and  penny- 
royal, and  some  broken  chairs  and  a  cradle.  This 
upper  story  was  probably  put  on  because  you 
wanted  a  house  as  large  as  your  neighbor's.  Now 
a  house  should,  in  some  measure,  fit  a  family,  as 
a  suit  of  clothes  should  fit  an  individual.  Al- 
though it  is  not,  perhaps,  always  safe  to  count 
your  children  before  they  are  bom,  and  therefore 
the  capacity  of  your  house  must  often  be  by  esti- 
mation, yet  everywhere  are  houses  going  up,  trith 
the  perfect   unflerstanding  that  a  considerable 


part  of  the  room  is  to  be  useleM,  either  kept  for 
an  annual  party,  or  to  remain  unfinished.  If  we, 
who  plan  and  build  such  houses,  would  reflect 
upon 'it  fairly,  we  should  see  that  no  rational 
man  would  entertain  for  us  any  more  respect,  for 
living  in  a  house,  which  we  do  not  fill,  than  for 
wearing  a  suit  of  clothes  made  for  a  person  of 
twice  our  sise.  Let  us  have  ''a  little  house  well 
filled,"  with  no  spare  room  except  a  chamber  for 
our  friends,  and  no  lumber  room  of  a  garret,  for 
ghosts  and  rats  and  mice  to  inhabit.  The  thou- 
sand dollars  which  even  careful  men  gsnerallj 
expend,  in  building  ''a  house  to  live  in,"  merely 
to  conform  to  fashion,  or  an  architectural  whim, 
costs  the  poor  wife  and  children  many  a  lecture 
upon  penny  economy  which  might  otherwise  have 
been  spared. 

And  when  you  have  built  or  purchased  a  house 
too  large  for  your  wants,  the  evil  is  but  just  ecxm- 
menced.  Your  large  and  numerous  rooms  require 
large  and  numerous  carpets,  and  curtains,  and 
sofiu,  and  other  adomings.  But  this  is  not  all, 
nor  t^e  worst  of  it.  The  house  and  the  furniture 
must  be  taken  care  of— swept  and  dusted  daily, 
and  scrubbed  and  scoured  Spring  and  Fall,  wheo 
hau8e<leaninff  time  comes  round.  You  must  eith- 
er pay  for  help  to  do  all  this,  or  what  is  perhaps 
more  common,  allow  additional  bprdens  to  fall  on 
your  wife,  who  has  already  a  ceaseless  round  of 
cares.  A  sensitive,  or  even  a  just  man,  should 
see  that,  in  this  land,  where  servants  are  an  ex- 
pensive luxury,  at  best,  his  wife  have  comfort  and 
leisure,  and  a  selfish  man  may  soon  leam  that  he 
cannot  lead  a  peaceful  and  happy  life  with  a  wo- 
man who  is  over-run  with  hard  work  and  family 

res.  We  think,  if  our  reader  himself  is  not 
open  to  censure  in  the  particulars  named,  he  may 
find  plenty  of  his  neighbors  to  whom  our  remarks 

iil  apply. 

And  then,  again,  we  are  extravagant  in  our 
household /urnt/tire.  The  ladies  must  come  in 
for  a  share  of  our  lecture  on  this  topic.  The  fur- 
niture of  a  house  Lb  mainly  for  use  and  comfort. 
Carpets  and  so&s  and  chairs  and  tables  are  chief- 
ly designed  to  promote  warmth  and  quiet  and 
physical  efljoyment  in  some  way.  A  carpeted 
floor  is  warmer  in  winter,  and  the  children  make 
less  disturbance  on  it  than  bare  boards ;  and  be- 
sides, they  require  much  less  labor  to  keep  them 
in  nice  order.  Let  comfort  then  be  regarded,  prin- 
cipally, in  selecting  furniture.  Wo  live  in  the 
country,  and  it  is  not  only  unnecessary,  but  ab- 
solutely in  bad  taste,  to  furnish  our  houses  like 
fashionable  saloons  in  the  city.  It  indicates  no 
refined  taste,  only  that  we  have,  or  have  had,  mo- 
ney, if  our  rooms  are  filled  with  tapestry  and 
marble  and  black  walnut.  Mr.  Rosewood,  the 
furniture  man,  will  fit  out  your  house  in  magni- 
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fioent  style,  if  you  will  only  famish  the  oash. — 
He  knows  the  fashions  better  than  yoa,  and  is  en- 
titled to  all  the  credit  of  the  show,  after  all. 

Bat  a  nice  perception  of  the  fitness  of  things, 
which  18  good  taste — the  faoalty  of  prodadng  Aor- 
mony  between  the  occapants  of  the  hoase  and  the 
hoase  itself,  and  between  the  hoase  and  its  fami- 
tare  and  sarroundings,  this  is  what  yon  do  not 
bay  at  the  upholsterers,  this  is  beyond  price,  and 
a  matter,  madam,  in  which  it  is  your  province  to 
SKoel.  Let  the  farnitare  say,  as  plainly  as  things 
ean  speak,  this  hoase  is  for  the  comfort  of  those 
who  live  inside  of  it,  and  not  for  mere  callers  and 
strangers.  This  carpet  is  npt  too  good  for  the 
children  to  roll  on,  this  arm-chair  "will  not  be 
soiled  by  being  occupied,  and  the  bright  sanlight 
may  visit  the  inmates,  in  the  morning,  bringing 
health  and  cheerfulness,  without  fear  that  it  will 
fade  the  brilliant  colors  of  the  silk  and  velvet. 
If  when  your  house  is  built,  and  thus  furnished, 
yoa  have  money  to  spare  for  articles  of  mere  taste 
and  luxury,  the  world  is  full  of  books  and  pic- 
tures, and  a  thousand  other  thingjB,  which  will 
afford  to  a  refined  and  cultivated  mind  &r  more 
rational  enjoyment  than  a  whole  warehouse  of 
gilded  mahogany. 

On  the  whole,  we  think  the  ambition  which  is 
so  common  among  all  classes,  to  live  in  large 
hooses,  el^antly  furnished,  is  leading  us  daily 
into  embarrassments  and  disoomfbrti,  which  as  a 
thoughtful  and  rational  people,  we  ought  no  lon- 
ger to  safS&r. 


opening  of  the  Sosaion,  that  part  of  it  which  re- 
lates to  Ihe  production  from  seed  of  new  varieties  of 
fruits  adapted  to  particular  iocalites,  or  to  general 
cuidvation.  Other  extracts  will  be  given  under 
the  head  Horticulture,  in  our  next  number,  to- 
gether with  notices  of  Reports  from  different 
States  on  the  subject  of  growing  and  preserving 
fruits. 

"The  immense  loss  to  American  cultivators,  from 
the  importation  of  foreign  varieties,  in  many  in- 
stances not  well  adapted  to  the  countries  from 
which  they  come,  and  often  still  less  adapted  to 
Mir  soil  and  climate,  suggests  the  imj^rtance  of 
raising  from  seed,  native  sorts  which,  in  most  in- 
stances, possess  peculiar  advantages.  It  is  now 
generally  conceded  that  the  trees  and  plants  of  a 
ffiven  country,  like  its  aboriginal  inhabitants,  vnll 
flourish  better  at  home  than  in  most  >  foreign  lo- 
ealittes. 

We  rejoice  •  that  public  attention  has  been 
turned  to  this  subject  by  some  of  our  horticalta- 


AKE&ICAN  POXOLOOICAL  SOCIETT. 

Through  the  polite  attention  of  the  President 
of  the  Society,  the  Hon.  Mabshall  P.  Wilder, 

we  have  before  us  a  copy  of  the  proceedings  of  «^I«ff«°«?' ,  ^*^'^"^^  ,^"0"»  T.^^^nl  «?w 
^i_  ^L-  J  1^  u  .    r.      ..      /t*    .  .1     practicability  of  any  method  for  obtaining  new 

the  third  session  held  ui  the  city  of  Boston  on  the  i^^  valuable  varieties  from  seed,  especially  of 

13th,  14th,  and  15th  of  September,  1854.  'We   "  ' 

eopy  below,  from  the  President's  Address  at  the 


ral  journalists,  and  that  many  cultivators  and 
amateurs  are  engaged  in  this  interesting  and 
promising  department.  The  success  whidi  has 
crowned  their  exertions  affords  great  encourage- 
ment to  perseverance.  Witness,  for  instance, 
thirtv  or  more  varieties  of  the  cherry,  by  Dr. 
Kirkland,  of  Ohio,  which  appear  adapted  to  our 
eastern  climate,  and  some  of  them  of  superior  ex- 
cellence. Witness  the  numerous  varieties  of  the 
raspberry,  by  Dr.  Brinckle,  Ex-President  of  this 
society,  of  which,  some  have  endured,  without 
covenng,  the  severities  of  the  last  winter  in  the 
New  England  States,  and  which  also  promise  to 
be  valuable  contributions  to  American  pomology. 
In  addition  to  these,  how  many  new  varieties  of 
the  apple,  the  pear,  the  plum,  and  the  grape 
have  recently  been  added  to  the  list  of  American 
fruits.  How  many  new  and  excellent  varieties 
of  the  strawberry  have  appeared  since  the  intro- 
duction of  Mr.  Hovey's  Seedlings. 

These  are  sure  indications  of  the  success  which 
will  reward  future  efforts  to  obtain  valuable  and 
native  varieties  of  fruit ;  and  they  point  to  the 
fulfilment  of  the  prediction  of  the  celebrated  Van 
Mens,  <Hhat  the  time  will  come  when  our  beet 
fruits  will  be  derived  from  seedlings."  He  gives 
the  following  sage  counsel  to  his  correspondents, 
to  whom  he  had  sent  trees:  *^Sow  your  seed 
and  persevere  without  interruption ,  and  you  will 
obtain  even  better  fruit  than  mine.^^ 

Among  pioneers  in  this  department,  I  am  hap- 
py to  notice  a  gentleman,  (now  residing  among 
us)  the  pupil  and  friend  of  Yan  Mons,  one  who 
has  adopted  our  country  as  his  future  home,  and 
who  has  already  transplanted  to  our  soil  many 
thousands  choice  seedlings  of  the  pear  which 
have  come  into  his  possession  from  the  collections 
of  that  gentleman  and  the  celebrated  Esperen. 

As  to  the  best  method  of  producing  fine  varie- 
ties from  seed,  the  opinions  of  distinguished  po- 
mologists  are  not  uniform. 

DuHAMXL,  among  the    French,    from    causes 

which  seem  to  us  irreconcilable  with  nature  and 

entertained    serious  doubts  of  the 


the  pear,  because  he  had  tried  various  experi* 
ments  without  success,  for  fifty  years. 

Dr.  Yak  Moxs,  of  Belgium,  instead  of  saving 
the  seed  of  the  finest  varieties,  selected  those  of 
inferior  sorts,  upon  the  principle  that  a  kind  hav- 
ing arrived  at  the  highest  state  of  perfection,  must 
deteriorate,  while  an  inferior  one  would  improve 
by  successive  reproductions.  He  also  held  that 
hybridization  tended  to  degeneracy  and  imperfec- 
tion. Thus  he  assumes  the  doctrine  that  a  per- 
fect variety  necessarily  deteriorates,  and  also  over^ 
looks  the  fact  observed  by  other  distinguished 
men,  that  the  improvement  or  deterioration  of 
which  he  speaks,  may  result  from  natural  im- 
pregnation by  the  pollen  of  other  varieties  con- 
veyed by  the  air  or  insects,  and  therefore  that 
the  seed  of  a  good  variCiy  may  produce  either  a 
better  or  a  worse,  and  that  of  a  bad  either  a 
worse  or  a  better. 

Mr.  Knight's  system  of  obtaining  new  and  im- 
proved varieties,  depended  entirely  on  hybridiza- 
tion or  artificial  impregnation  so  bghtly  esteemed 
by  D.  Yan  Mons.  This  is  somewhat  difficult  to 
practice  on  account  of  natural  fertilization  by  in- 
sects and  the  wind ;  but  it  has  the  merit  of  de- 
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pending  on  a  truly  philosophical  principle,  and 
with  very  particular  attention  may  yet  prove  as 
available  for  the  improvement  of  our  fruits  as  it 
has  for  the  production  of  fine  varieties  in  the  veg- 
etable and  floral  kingdom,  or  as  the  correspond- 


a  word,  whether  this  doctrine  of  deterioration  is 
as  appKoable  to  the  native  as  to  the  foreign  finiik 
of  a  cotmtry  t 

Why  may  we  not  expect  to  obtain  natural  y»- 
rieties  of  tne  apple  and  other  fruit  as  durable 


passed  thmr  second  centennial,  as  the  Endiooit 
and  Stuyvesant  Pears?  From  meteorologioal  or 
other  causes,  which  we  do  not  at  present  under- 
stand, particular  varieties  may  deteriorate  in  a 
given  locality,  for  a  season,  and  afterwards  re- 
vive ;  or,  they  may  show  signs  of  decay  in  one 
locality  and  flourish  well  in  others  not  very  re- 
mote, as  the  White  Doyenne,  which  has  oeen 
oonsidered,  for  many  years,  by  some  in  this  vi- 
cinity, on  the  decline,  while  it  is  perfect  in  sev- 
eral places  in  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont, 
and  other  States.  Frnit-bearins  may  ezbaust 
the  vital  energy  of  the  tree,  and  hasten  decay, 
but  still  the  variety  may  remain.  We  have, 
among  fruit  trees,  no  example  of  longcTity  equal 
to  that  k; A  *;he  new  Taxodium,  found  in  Califor- 
nia, supposed  to  be  three  thousand  years  old. 
Our  obiect  is  not  to  controvert  the  opinions  of 
those  who  believe  in  the  running  out  of  varieties, 
whether  their  duration  be  limited  to  one  hun- 
dred or  one  thousand  years,  but  to  enforce  the 
importance  of  raising  new  varieties  from  seed, 
especially  adapted  to  our  own  location. 


ing  principle  has  in  the  crossing  of  the  breeds  of  and  &r  more  valuable  than  those  which  have 
domestic  animals.  — "^^  ^^^ ^  — ^ — -"'   ''  ^^'  ^-^---^ 

The  results  of  Mr.  Knight's  experience  disprove 
the  tendency  to  degeneracy,  inasmuch  as  many 
of  his  fruits,  obtained  by  hybridization,  are 
among  the  most  durable  and  hardy  varieties,  as 
the  Eye  wood  and  Dunmore  Pears ;  the  Black 
Ea^le  and  other  Cherries. 

Many  cultivators,  as  Espercn,  Bivort,  Berck- 
mans,  and  others,  both  in  this  and  foreign  coun- 
tries, have  sown  seeds  in  variety,  and  have  ob- 
tained some  valuable  sorts.  But  I  am  confirmed 
in  the  opinion,  that  the  best  means  of  producing 
new  and  excellent  varieties,  suited  either  to  gen- 
eral cultivation  or  to  particular  localities,  is  to 
plant  the  most  mature  and  perfect  seed  of  the  most 
hardy,  vigorous  ard  valuable  sorts ;  on  the  gen- 
eral pathological  principle  that  like  produces 
like,  and  upon  the  conviction  that  immature 
seed,  although  the  embryo  may  be  sufficiently 
formed  to  vegetate,  yet  not  having  all  its  ele- 
ments in  perfection,  it  will  not  proauce  a  vigor- 
ous and  healthy  ofi&pring.  Dr.  Lindley,  com- 
menting upon  this  practice,  justly  remarks — ^''AU 
experience  shows  that  in  every  kind  of  created 
thing,  be  it  man  or  beast,  or  bird,  the  myste- 
rious principle,  called  life,  remains  during  the 
whole  period  of  existence  what  it  was  at  first. 
If  vitality  is  feeble  in  the  beginning,  so  it  re- 
mains. Weak  parents  produce  weak  children, 
and  their  children's  children  are  weaker  still,  as 
imperial  dynasties  have  sadly  shown."  With 
him  we  believe  this  theory  as  applicable  to  the 
vegetable  as  to  the  animal  kingdom.  May  not 
a  disregard  of  this  doctrine  account  for  the  great 
number  of  feeble,  sickly,  early  defoliated  trees 
often  found  in  our  grounds  by  the  side  of  those 
that  are  vigorous,  healthful,  and  persistent  in  fo- 
liage? Is  not  the  theory  we  advocate  as  import 
tant  in  the  production  of  fruit  trees,  as  in  the 
raising  of  cereal  grains?  The  skilful  agricul- 
turist saves  the  best  seed  of  his  various  crops, 
and  selects  the  best  animals  from  his  flocks  and 
herds  for  breeders.  Why  should  not  this  law  of 
reproduction  regulate  the  practice  of  the  pomo- 
logist  as  well  as  of  the  farmer?  Has  the  All- 
wise  and  Infinite  enacted  several  laws  where  one 
would  subserve  the  purpose? 
^  To  the  doctrine  of  van  Mons,  and  other  dis- 
tinguished writers,  respecting  deterioration  by 
age,  and  after  a  variety  has  reached  its  perfec- 
tion, Ihere  seem  to  be  some  exceptions.  From 
the  accounts  of  oriental  travellers,  may  we  not 
believe  that  the  gnipes  of  Eschol  are  as  perfect 
now  as  when  the  chifefs  of  Israel  pluckea  their 
rich  clusters  three  thousand  years  ago? — and 
that  the  same  variety  of  the  fig,  the  olive,  and 
the  pomegranate  are  as  perfect  in  Syria  to-day 
as  in  the  period  of  David  and  Solomon  ?  It  is 
worthy  of  inquiry  whether  the  native  grapes,  on 
the  banks  of  our  rivers,  have  detcrioratea  since 
the  day  when  the  red  men  of  the  forest  refreshed 
themselves  with  fruit  from  those  vines,  and 
whether  the  orange,  the  lemon,  thcbananna,  and 
the  fruits  of  southern  latitudes,  evince  any  more 
signs  of  decay  than  they  did  centuries  ago  ? 


HEW  HAHPSHIRE  AGEIGITLTUKAL 
SOCIETY. 

We  have  reoeived  the  volume  of  the  TVunMO- 
tions  of  the  New  Hampshire  Agricultural  Societ^^ 
^or  1855.  This  volume  is  well  got  up,  and  filled, 
from  beginning  to  end,  with  interesting  facts  and 
suggestions.  The  various  reports,  essays  and 
communications  which  it  contains,  partake  in  a 
very  marked  degree  the  character  of  the  people 
of  the  Granite  State ;  they  are  eminently  prao- 
tical.  The  volume  contains  copious  extracts  from 
the  speeches  made  on  the  occasion  of  the  annual 
meeting.  These  speeches  were  not  dull,  prosy 
affiEiirs— speeches  made  against  time — ^but  they 
exhibit  a  life  and  fervor  that  must  have  stirred 
the  souls  of  those  who'  were  fortunate  enough  to 
hear  them.  The  affiiirs  of  the  society  are  evi- 
dently in  the  hands  of  earnest,  working  men- 
men  who  have  undertaken  the  not  easy  task  of 
making  their  mark  on  the  hard  soil  of  New 
Hampshire.  When  such  men  rest  from  their 
labors,  "their  works  do  follow  tbom." 


The  Granite  Farmer. — This  paper — the  only 
agricultural  paper,  we  believe,  in  New  Hamp- 
shire— ^is  a  large  and  handsome  sheet,  and  pub- 
lished weekly  at  Manchester,  at  §1,50  per  an- 
num. It  takes  earnestly  hold  of  the  great  work 
to  be  done ;  has  active  and  intelligent  Editors,  and 
practical,  judicious  correspondonts.  It  would 
not  only  be  a  matter  of  profit,  but  it  seems  to  ut 
to  be  ^A«  duty  of  every  farmer  in  Now  Hampshire 
In  I  to  do  something  to  sustain  it  by  subscription  and 
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oontributions  to  its  columns;  and  when  they 
have  done  this,  thoy  will  be  all  the  better  able  to 
lake  anothor  paper  out  of  their  own  State.  Our 
New  Hampshire  friends  are*  holding  some  of  the 
most  useful  meetings  that  are  taking  place  in 
New  England,  and  we  only  r^ret  that  our  space 
will  not  permit  us  to  spread  their  reports  before 
the  reader.  Hillsboro*  county  gives  examples 
worthy  of  imitation  by  all. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer, 

THE  BBAIH  FETEB. 

Of  all  feTcn  to  docton  known. 

The  wont  infecta  the  brain  { 
And  he  who  has  this  dread  dig«aM, 

Is  aeidom  well  again. 

Although  the  patient  long  maj  lira, 

Nor  be  conftned  to  bed  j 
Yet  erer  and  anon  yottll  say, 

^There's  fever  in  hla  head.** 

Sometimes  hcUl  rave  for  shiny  gold, 

From  Sacramento's  breast  •, 
An  1  oft  he*ll  start  for  Oregon, 

To  get  him  (krther  West. 

In  YarJcee  land,  where  summer 'a  hot, 

Anil  A-lnter  cold  and  drear, 
This  f^vcr  runt  in  madness  on. 

Through  each  snooessive  year. 

8amo  spend  their  silver  and  tbelr  V^ 

•    To  buy  Shanghai  hens, 
While  others  choose  the  Bolton  Gr^ 
To  fill  their  fiincy  pcna. 

But  the  worst  form  this  ferer  takca, 

Among  the  fiEirmer  band. 
Is  purchasing  special  manoro 
To  ftrtUlae  his  land. 

Tor  he  can  buy  Chtano  cheap, 

If  purchased  in  the  fUl  -, 
And  as  for  farm-yard,  wet  manim, 

It  will  not  pay  to  haul. 

No  compost  heaps  are  roond  his  barn, 

No  muck  spread  in  his  yard  ; 
No  wonder  then  that  oft  he  thinks 

The  fimner's  lot  is  hard. 

I  laid  me  down  and  took  a  nap. 

Nor  woke  for  ten  long  years  j 
The  farmer  sat  with  drooping  heart, 

IILi  wife  was  bathed  in  tears  } 

A  pv-HJr  old  cow,  with  stinted  calf. 

Was  watching  round  the  ban  ; 
A  pig  was  squealing  in  the  pen 

To  get  one  ear  ci  com. 

Bis  honse  did  sadly  need  repair— 

The  panes  were  stolfed  with  rags  ) 
HLs  barn-yard  shed  was  coyerod  o*er 

With  old  Guano  bage  I 

Tho  farmer's  fbver  now  has  tumod,— 

A  ruined  man  is  he  ; 
For  if  he  should  survive,  hell  show 


Signs  of  insanity. 
Weat/ord,  Ct.,  Jan.,  1865. 


SAT-aAT-AAS-SU. 


Vemioni  State  Agricultural  Sociktt. — ^At 
the  annual  meeting  held  at  Middlcbury,  on  the 
11th  inst.,  the  folfowing  gentlemen  were  elected 
officers  '.—President— FreS^k,  Holbrook,  of  Brat- 
tleboro'.      Vice  Presidents  —  Edwin  Hammond, 


Henry  S.  Morse,  Henry  Keyes,  Solomon  W.  Jew- 
ott.  Corresponding  Secretary — J.  A.  Bcckwith, 
of  Middlebury.  Recording  Secretary — Charles 
Cummings,  of  Middlebury .  Treasurer — ^Edward 
Seymour,  of  Vergennes. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

PEODUCTIOW  OE  MILK. 

KXTRACTS  FROM  AN  ESSAY  READ  BEFORE  THE  CON- 
CORD farmers'  club. 

BY     MINOT     PRATT. 

•  •  ♦  In  the  little  inyestigation  I  hiive  been  able 
to  dve  this  subject,nothing  has  been  more  strong- 
ly mipresised  on  my  mind,  than  that  the  wisdom  of 
the  fathers,  and  of  the  brothers  too,  as  exempli- 
fied in  theories  of  agriculture,  needs  to  be  very 
carefully  sifted  by  evtry  one,  before  he  makes  it 
a  rule  for  his  own  government.  And  even  theo- 
ries which,  in  their  origin,  have  a  strong  founda- 
tion in  truth,  and  as  applied  to  the  circumstan- 
ces that  gave  them  birth,  are  really  and  indispu- 
tably sensible  and  valuable,  must  to  a  great  ex- 
tent be  modified  to  adapt  thorn  t.)  the  peculiari- 
ties of  our  own  circumstances.  For  instance,  in 
the  matter  of  milk  :  Mr.  A.  may  turn  his  at- 
tention to  the  making  of  milk  for  the  Boston 
market.  He  selects  a  stock  of  cows  that  will 
give  tho  largest  qunntity ;  he  gives  such  fex4  as 
will  cause  tne  milk  to  now  like  water,  1  almost 
said — at  any  rate,  it  flows  abundantly,  and  of 
such  quality  as  ought  to  satisfy  any  city  custom- 
er, even  the  most  enthusiastic  admirer  of  thin 
milk,  without  any  addition  of  the  fragrant  wa- 
ters of  the  Cochituate.  This  man  succeeds  in  his 
object.  His  stock,  his  mode  of  feed,  do  what  he 
wanta  them  to  do,  and  he  can  strongly  recommend 
them  to  his  friends.  Now  Mr.  B.  comes  into  the 
neighborhood,  intending  to  turn  his  attention  to 
the  making  of  butter.  He  has  read  of  Mr.  Some- 
body who  obtains  a  pound  of  butter  from  4  quarts 
of  milk.  He  thinks  to  himself,  "What  man  has 
done,  man  may  do. "  He  bocomes  acquaintv-d  with 
the  great  flow  of  milk  from  Mr.  A.'s  stock,  and 
proceeds  at  once  to  get  some  of  the  same  breed, 
and  feeds  in  the  same  wav.  The  milk  comes,  is 
daily  put  away  in  pans  or  the  newest  style,  in  a 
milk  room  built  after  the  most  approved  pattern. 
But  the  cream  is  thin';  and  as  to  the  butter,  di- 
viding the  number  of  quarts  of  milk  by  4  does  not 
§ive  3ie  number  of  pounds  correctly.  This  man 
oes  not  succeed.  Ilis  stock,  his  system  of  feed- 
ing, arc  not  adapted  to  accompliHh  his  intentions, 
and  they  are  not  profitable  to  him.     •     •    • 

But  the  question  of  chief  importance  to  us  is, 
by  what  means  available  to  common  farmers,  can 
the  quantity  of  milk  be  increased,  or  its  quality 
improved,  so  as  to  make  its  production  more  pro- 
fitable. 1  shall  not  meddle  with  the  question, 
which  is  the  best  breed  of  cows  ?  Whore  the 
doctors  disagree  so  widely,  I  may  bo  excused  from 
offering  an  opinion.  But  1  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying,  get  the  best  cows  you  can,  of  whatever 
bi^eed,  even  if  you  are  obliged  to  pay  a  giiod  round 
price  for  them.  A  cow  that  wiJl  give  an  aver- 
age of  seven  or  eight  quarts  a  day  Tor  the  whole 
year,  on  feed  that  costs  §60,  is  better  worth  $75, 
than  one  that  gives  but  4  quarts  a  day  for  the 
year  is  worth  $25,  though  it  may  not  cost  more 
than  $40  to  keep  the  latter.    It  must  be  evident, 
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however,  that  the  market  cannot  be  supplied  from 
oowB  of  the  first  class  onljr ;  and  it  behooves  us  to 
inquire  what  sort  of  feed  given  to  such  cows  as 
we  can  get,  will  most  economically  produce  milk. 
From  the  beet  guesses  lean  make,  I  believe  a  cow 
will  eat  about  two  tons  of  English  hay  during  the 
winter.  At  present  prices,  tliis  is  worth  nearly 
$40.  The  expense  might  be  considerably  re- 
duced by  feeding  for  a.  portion  of  the  time  with 
fodder  of  less  market  value,  in  the  case  of  cows 
going  dry.  It  might  not  be  profitable,  on  the 
whole,  to  reduce  the  quality  of  their,  feed  very 
much ;  and  if  we  allow  them  one  ton  of  English 
and  one  ton  of  meadow  hay,  and  thus  bring  the 
winter  feed  to  a  cost  of  about  $30,  perhaps  we 
make  it  as  low  as  a  wise  economy  will  permit. 
Then  add  the  summer  feed,  and  the  annual  cost 
of  keeping  a  cow  on,  hay  and  grass  will  not  come 
much  short  of  $40.  Possibly  it  might  slightly 
esceed  that  sum.  An  average  of  4  quarts  of  milk 
a  day  for  the  whole  year,  or  1460  quarts,  at  3 
cents  a  quart,  will  pay  $43,80.  This  would  allow 
but  $3,80,  for  interest  on  the  value  of  the  cow, 
and  for  depreciation, — ^and  the  manure  is  sup- 
posed to  pay  for  the  care  of  the  animal.  So,  to 
make  the  business  profitable,  we  must  either  re- 
ceive a  higher  price  for  the  milk,  or  charge  our- 
soltes  with  a  lower  price  for  the  hay.  For  a  win- 
ter cow,  I  presume  the  increased  price  of  milk 
will  pay  the  necessary  increase  of  cost  for  feed, 
so  as  to  bring  the  profit  or  loss  to  about  the  same 
fi^re.  If  you  can  get  cows  that  will  give  more 
milk,  then  of  course  you  may  make  a  more  de- 
cided profit ;  but  I  believe  more  cows  come  under 
this  estimate  than  over  it. 

In  the  economical  manufacture  of  milk,  it  is 
a  matter  of  great  importance  to  have  a  warm 
bam.  My  own  is  not  of  this  character ;  and  I 
consider  my  milk-pail  a  pretty  good  thermometer. 
A  sudden  change  to  severe  cold  weather,  very  per- 
ceptibly diminishes  the  yield  of  milk;  and  a 
change  back  to  mild,  increases  it  again. 

I  £ive  no  doubt  that  a  liberal  supply  of  the 
roots,  carrots,  parsnips,  the  different  varieties  of 
beets  and  turnips,  would  be  a  means  of  economy 
in  feeding  cows.  With  these,  not  only  will  less 
hay  be  eaten,  but  cows  will  have  an  appetite  for 
hay  of  a  poorer  quality  than  they  would  othei- 
wise  willingly  accept.  Though  some  of  these 
roots  are  undoubtedly  more  nutritious  than  oth- 
ers, I  believe  it  better  to  have  a  variety,  and  not 
confine  the  animal  to  any  one  kind.  It  was  wise- 
ly said  of  old,  "Man  shall  not  live  by  bread  alone;" 
and  the  spirit  of  the  remark  may  be  as  applica- 
ble to  the  physical  well-being  of  cattle,  as  to  the 
spiritual  well-being  of  man.  For  the  production 
of  milk,  I  have  not  much  faith  in  carrots  ;  but 
there  seems  to  be  strong  testimony  in  favor  of 
parsnips,  beets  and  turnips.  A  hundred  bushels 
for  each  cow  would  save  much  hay,  besides  add- 
ing largely  to  the  quantity  of  milk  We  often 
hear  that  turnips  will  make  themselves  remem- 
bered in  the  milk ;  but  I  have  fed  them  freely 
this  winter — a  half  bushel  a  day — and  have  not 
perceived  any  turnip  flavor  either  in  the  milk  or 
butter.  Years  ago,  I  was  told  that  if  turnips 
were  fed  to  the  cow  immediately  after  milkine, 
the  flavor  would  pass  away  before  the  next  milk- 
ing. But  I  have  given  them  at  <]ifferent  hours, 
and  the  same  absence  of  flavor  has  resulted.  When 
quantity  of  milk  is  desired,  I  am  disposed  to  be- 


parsnips. 
do  not  Sesire  to  be  understood  as  speakins  with 
any  great  degree  of  authority,  as  one  who  knows. 
It  seems  to  me  highly  desirable  that  a  series  of 
thorough  and  carefully  conducted  experiments 
should  oe  tried  by  some  competent  person,  who 
would  not  be  hampered  by  any  previous  theo- 
ries of  his  own  or  of  others,  to  ascertain  as  aociH 
ratelyas  possible, 

1st.  How  much  ^ood  English  hay  will  it  take 
to  keep  a  cow,  giving  milk  for  thQ  six  winter 
months? 

2.  Is  it  more  expensive  to  feed  partly  on  grain, 
cob-meal,  shorts  or  oil  meal  ?  if  so,  is  the  in- 
crease of  milk  suffioi^it  to  pay  the  increased  ex- 
pense? 

3d.  Can  either,  or  a  variety  of  the  root  crop»-— 
carrots,  parsnips,  beets,  turnips,  be  raised  and 
profitably  used  for  a  feed  to  milch  cows? 

4th.  Which  of  these  roots,  in  proportion  to 
its  cost  of  production,  wUl  Deduce  most. milk? 

5th.  Which  will  produce  the  richest  milk? 

6th.  The  comparative  economy  of  different 
feeds. 

In  regard  to  the  summer  feed  of  cows,  it  seems 
to  be  highly  desirable  for  those  whose  pastures 
are  not  to  be  relied  on  for  the  whole  season,  that 
preparation  should  be  made  by  some  cultivated 
cro^  to  furnish  an  ample  supply  of  green  food 
durmg  the  season,  which  is  so  likely  to  cut  short 
the  feed  on  our  upland  pastures.  For  this  pur- 
pose, on  account  of  its  great  productiveness  and 
ease  of  culture,  I  know  of  nothing  superior  to 
the  Southern  flat  com.  Perhaps  oats,  barley, 
clover,  of  equal  weight,  would  give  more  milk ; 
but  so  much  larger  crops  of  the  corn  can  be  ob- 
tained, that  it  seems  to  be  entitled  to  a  decided 
preference.  But  I  would  for  summer  as  wcdl  as 
for  winter,  have  as  great  a  variety  as  possible ; 
for  cows  as  well  as  men,  dislike  to  be  confined  for 
a  long  time  to  one  article  pf  diet,  however  pal- 
atable it  may  be  at  first.  In  sowing  com  for 
this  purpose,  judging  from  my  own  limited  and 
imperfect  experience,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that 
too  much  seed  is  often  used.  Where  the  plants 
are  very  much  crowded,  the  stems  lack  that  rich 
sweetness  which  we  find  in  them  when  they  have 
more  room,  and  a  freer  exposure  to  the  sun  and 
air ;  and  my  own  cows  more  readily  eat  the  sweet 
coarse  stems  that  have  had  room  enough,  than 
the  smaller  but  insipid  stems  of  the  more  crowd- 
ed, shaded  plants. 

Concord,  Feb.,  1855. 


For  the  Ifevj  England  Farmer. 

HOW  TO  KAXE  GOOD  BUTTEE  IN  FALL 
AVD  WINTEB. 

Scald  the  milk  when  strained,  and  keep  it  from 
freezing  as  little  as  possible  until  the  cream  is 
taken  off.  When  churned,  warm  the  cream  as 
warm  as  new  milk,  and  grate  one  middling-sised 
orange  carrot,  for  one  gallon  of  cream,  into  one 
pint  of  new  milk,  and  strain  into  the  chuAi  with 
the  cream  through  a  cloth ;  when  churned,  the 
butter  will  be  nearly  as  good  as  when  made  in 
warm  weather.  o.  s. 

Woodstock,  Vt.,  Jan,,  1855. 
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Ft  th*  New  JCngUmd  Farmer. 

LUHAB  IHTLUENClr-Ho.  L 

Frund  Brown  : — ^I  have  for  a  long  time  been 
deBirous  to  see  the  influence  of  the  moon  upon  ter- 
restrial objects,  written  out  and  explained  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  are  ignorant  of  it.  Failing, 
however,  to  see  an  article  upon  that  subject,  and 
thinking  instruction  in  a  branch  of  knowledge  so 
intimately  connected  with  veeetation,  and  with 
many  of  the  manipulations  of  husbandry,  as  this 
is  said  to  be,  should  be  circulated  as  widely  as 
possible  among^it  farmers,  I  hare  undertaken  to 
point  out  some  of  the  more  noted  effects  of  our  sa- 
tellite, based  upon  the  ^'observation"  of  certain 
very  obsennng  individuals. 

1  will  first  notice  its  effects  upon  vegeta- 
tion, and  upon  some  kinds  of  farm  labor.  In 
spin^  it  is  asserted  that  sap  flovrs  most  freelT  at 
toe  tmie  of  full  moon,  and  sugar-makers  are  duly 
notified  to  prepare  for  a  good  run  of  Map  ^^ on  the 
full.*'  Peaa  must  be  sowed  "  on  the  full  moon," 
though  some  people  think  it  best  to  sow  them  on 
the  earth.  Onion  and  most  other  kinds  of  garden 
.  seeds  must  be  sown  on  the  increase  of  the  moon,  to 
insure  a  plentiful  crop,  and  all  kinds  of  roots  and 
herbs  must  be  gathered  before  the  ftUl,  if  you 
would  preserve  their  medical  properties,  and  keep 
them  from  shrinking  by  drying.  Apples  must  m 
picked  on  the  decrease  oi  the  moon,  otherwise 
bruised  places  will  rot.  Some  say  wood  and  tim- 
ber must  be  cut  at  the  time  of  full  moon  in  mid- 
summer to  render  it  durable ;  others  say  that  fuel 
cut  in  mid-vrinter  is  best,  at  any  rate  the  moon  must 
be  consulted.  A  neighbor  informs  me  that  he 
once  knew  a  man  who  had  a  particular  time  in  the 
moon  in  which  to  bmld  rtnl  fence  ! 

It  is  said  a  potential  influence  is  also  exerted 
upon  the  condition  of  animals  intended  for  meat. 
If  you  would  have  your  pork  "  spend  weU,"  kill 
your  hogs  upon  the  increase  of  the  moon,  other- 
wise it  will  shrink  in  cooking,  and  the  fat  will  all 
try  out.  Admitting  this,  would  it  not  be  well 
for  the  L^islature  of  each  State  to  enact  a  law 
reoniring  all  people  who  raise  pork  for  market,  to 
kill  their  hogs  during  the  ^r5/  and  second  quarters 
of  the  moon  f 

Again,  if  you  have  bushes  or  thistles  to  cut,  it 
must  be  done  at  the  time  of  full  moon,  and  you 
are  certain  to  destroy  them. 

All  these,  and  many  more  wMms  of  a  similar 
nature,  are  unworthy  of  belief  in  this  enlight- 
ened age,  yet  there  are  those  who  pertinaciously 
adhere  to  the  tradition  of  their  ancestors, — ^who 
believe  in  signs,  wonders  and  witches,  only  because 
they  have  no  inclination  to  learn  a  few  of  the 
simplest  laws  of  Nature. 

Now,  ye  observing  sages,  answer,  if  je  can,  a 
few  i)lain  questions.  In  what  manTier  is  this  lu- 
nar influence  exerted  on  plants  ?  If  they  are 
more  easily  killed  by  cutting  at  the  time  of  full 
moon, — ^which  I  doubt, — -Shj  is  it?  Does  the 
fall  moon  cause  the  sap  to  flow  more  abundantly 
in  spring  than  it  does  at  the  chanse  or  quarter  ? 
If  so  rive  us  the  reason.  We  all  Know  it  some- 
times fails,  hence  moonshine  is  not  a  certain  cause. 
Which  has  the  greater  influence  on  meat,  the 
moon  ot  the  food  upon  which  the  animal  is  fat- 
tened? 

In  my  next  I  shall  notice  the  lunar  inflneuoe 
apon  the  weather,  referring  to  the  popular  belief. 


enumerating  some  signs,  and.  produciiut  statistics 
to  disprove  their  validity.  L.  Vabnbt. 

Bloomfield,aW,,li^6, 


EXTRACTS  AHD  BEPLIE8. 

The  following  letter  is  from  a  little  boy  only 
ten  years  of  age,  in  Waukesha,  Wisconsin,  and 
we  give  it  just  as  he  vrrote  it,  with  the  exception 
of  adding  the  heading,  and  a  single  letter  in  one 
of  the  words.  This  boy,  and  the  sister  he  speaks 
of,  are  under  the  right  training,  to  become  useful 
and  distinguished  persons.  We  wish  there  were 
more  like  them. 

AMBBICAN  CRAB  APPLl  TRXB. 

Mr.  Editor  :  —  Some  time  since  I  saw  in  the 
N,  E,  Farmer  an  engraving  of  the  American  crab 
apple,  with  a  description.  We  have  a  great  ma- 
ny in  our  woods ;  my  &ther  says  they  do  not 
grow  in  New  Eneland. 

It  is  a  small  l)ut  handsome  shaped  tree,  and 
would  look  pretty  in  a  door-yard.  The  flowers 
are  beautiful,  large,  pink,  and  so  sweet  they  per- 
fume the  air.  The  fruit  is  larger  than  the  Sibe- 
rian crab.  It  does  not  get  ripe  till  mid-winter, 
then  it  is  a  greenish  yellow.  Ijiey  can  be  grafted 
on  a  common  apple  seedling. 

If  any  one  would  like  one  of  these  pretty  trees, 
I  will  send  them  some  grafts,  if  they  will  vrrite 
me  a  plain  direction ;  and  if  they  enclose  a  stamp 
I  can  prepay  the  postage  for  them.  The  scions 
oueht  to  DC  sent  soon. 

My  sister,  who  is  younger  than  I,  wants  to 
write  you  how  to  make  nice  sauce  of  the  apples, 
as  she  has  helped  me  prepare  them.  But  she 
had  better  wait  till  you  get  the  apples. 

My  sister  and  I  have  a  nursery  and  garden,  and 
we  are  trying  to  raise  new  kinds  of  fruits.  I 
learned  to  bud  last  summer,  and  will  learn  to 
ffraft  this  spring.  I  like  to  read  anything  in  the 
Tarmer  I  can  understand. 

Waukesha,  Wis,  Hknrt  W.  Hanford. 

HOW  TO  BAISB  CARROTS. 

I  wish  to  inquire  about  raising  carrots.  1  have 
a  lot  of  sandy  foam,  which  I  intend  to  have  plant- 
ed to  carrots,  turnips,  &c.,  the  coming  season.  I 
purpose  to  put  on  the  lot,  (about  an  acre,)  100 
bushels  leached  ashes,  4  cords  rich  manure,  if  I 
can  get  it ;  but  if  not,  I  think  of  trying  guano 
with  the  aahes.  I  would  like  to  get  your  views 
renoeoting  it, — ^how  much  guano  should  I  put  on, 
ana  ho  w  shall  I  apply  it  to  the  soil  1  1  wish  you 
would  give  directions  as  to  the  management  of 
said  crop  throughout,  as  fully  as  you  can. 

Sdtuate,  Jan,,  1855.  Jkrexiah  Pottxb. 

Rbvarks. — ^Drain  thoroughly,  if  water  ever 
stands  upon  the  land,  even  if  it  is  a  ''sandy  loam." 
Manure  the  surface  before  plowing  as  liberally  as 
you  can  with  such  bam  manure  as  you  have,  and 
plow  it  under  eight  or  ten  inches ;  then  add  fine 
composted  manure,  or  not  having  that,  300  lbs. 
of  guano  per  acre,  pulverized  and  sown  broadcast, 
and  cultivate,  harrow  and  rake  until  the  surface 
is  fine  and  pretty  smooth.  Sow  with  a  seed  sow- 
er, haying  a  boy  hitched  on  forward  to  assist,  as 
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jron  will  eow  an  acre  in  about  half  the  time  with 
the  aid  of  the  boy,  and  get  the  seed  in  at  a  more 
uniform  depth.  Make  the  row  16,  18  or  20  inch- 
es apart — in  our  own  practice  we  think  16  inches 
about  right.  As  soon  as  the  plants  appear— or 
even  before,  if  any  weeds  are  seen — ^pass  between 
the  rows  with  the  wheel  hoe,  and  when  they  are 
an  inch  or  two  high,  thin  them  in  the  row  so  that 
they  will  stand,  three  or  four  inches  apart. 

The  plants  now  being  up  and  thinned,  your 
Bucoess  will  depend  first  upon  the  condition  in 
which  you  placed  the  land  before  sowing,  and, 
secondly,  upon  the  manner  in  which  you  tend  the 
crop.  If  weeds  are  entirely  kept  down,  and  the 
surface  is  stirred  as  often  as  once  in  CTcry  ten  or 
fifteen  days— especially  if  the  season  is  a  dry  one 
— ^you  will  rarely  fail  of  obtaining  at  the  rate  of 
from  six  to  twelve  hundred  bushels  per  acre.  The 
crop  will  not  depend  so  much  upon  the  season  as 
upon  the  plowing^  manure  and  attention  you  give 
it  yourself. 

The  use  of  the  whed  hoe  will  save  half  the  la- 
bor of  cultivation  which  the  old  mode  with  the 
common  hoe  required. 

TENACITY  or  TURKIT  LIFE. 

When  I  lived  at  my  father's,  some  forty  years 
ago,  they  had  a  turkey  blown  from  her  roost  on 
a  tree,  in  a  snow  storm  in  December,  She  did  not 
thaw  out  of  the  drift  under  which  she  was  cov- 
ered till  March,  but  came  out  alive,  lived,  and 
raised  up  a  good  brood  that  year ! 

Thoxas  Goodwin. 

South  Berwick  J  January ,  1855. 

YITALITT  of  GARDEN  SEEDS. 

Will  you  state  in  your  columns  what  garden 
seeds  will  come  up  when  they  are  more  than  one 
year  old?      ,  D.  Ghildb. 

Remarks. — ^Most  seeds  will  vegetate  when  more 
than  a  year  old,  if  they  were  gathered  at  right 
seasons,  and  properly  preserved.  Parsnip  seeds 
quite  often  fail,  but  we  have  used  those  two  or 
three  years  old,  when  they  came  up  well.  Gar- 
den seeds  should  be  gathered  a  little  previous  to 
tuU  ripeness,  and  a  good  way  is  to  cut  up  the 
plants — the  best  parsnip,oarrot  and  onion,  for  in- 
stance— and  hang  them  in  sheltered  places  for  a 
week  or  two,  when  the  seeds  will  become  plump 
and  perfect.  Then  they  should  be  rubbed  out, 
and  placed  in  boxes  or  bags,  and  their  names  and 
date  of  raising  legibly  marked  upon  them.  If 
not  all  used  the  first  year,  you  will  then  know 
their  age.  Seeds  thus  put  up  should  be  placed 
in  some  dry  place,  of  as  equal  temperature  as  is 
convenient — such  as  a  closet  in  the  centre  of  the 
house,  or  in  chests  in  the  attic,  chamber,  or  work- 
shop, where  they  would  be  quite  likely  to  remain 
good  for  many  years. 


AMEEICAH  POMOLOOICAL  SOCIETY. 

In  our  last,  we  gave  several  paragraphs  from 
the  opening  Address  of  the  President  of  the  Amer- 
ican Pomological  Society,  at  its  session  in  Sep* 
tember,  upon  the  production  of  new  varieties 
of  fruit  from  seed.  Wo  continue  the  subject  by 
presenting  some  brief  extracts  from  the  same 
source,  upon  the  arts  of  cultivation,  and  the 
preservation  and  ripening  of  fruit, 

**The  absolute  necessity  of  proj^er  preparation, 
and  deep  and  thorough  cultivation  of  the  soil, 
especially  for  certain  truits,  is  now  generally  ad* 
mitted,  though  regard  must  always  be  had  to  the 
natural  activity  in  the  sap  of  the  snecie6,.and  to 
the  decree  of  fertility  of  the  sou.  Surely  it 
would  be  unwise  to  apply  the  same  cultivation  to 
the  peach  and  the  ohernr,  as  to  the  apple  and  the 
pear,  or  to  treat  any  of  these  on  new  and  fertile 
grounds  as  in  old  and  exhausted  lands. 

The  influence  of  soils  is  renmrkable.  But  by 
these  we  do  not  mean  the  identical  spot,  the  ar- 
tificial bed  in  which  the  tree  stands ;  for,  in  time, 
the  roots  take  a  wide  range  in  search  of  food. 
Some  fruits  are  good  in  nearly  all  places ;  others,  ' 
only  in  their  original  locality.  Some  succeed 
best  on  light,  loamy,  or  sanay  soils ;  others,  in 
stiflF  clayey  soils.  In  the  latter,  many  pears,  for 
instance,  the  Beurre  Bosc  and  Kapoleon,  are  as- 
tringent, while  in  the  former  they  are  entirely 
free  from  this  quality.  The  Beurre  Bance,  in 
England  and  in  some  parts  of  France,  is  the  best 
late  pear.  So  it  is,  also,  in  some  parts  of  the 
soils  in  Belgium ;  while  with  others,  and  witii 
us,  it  is  generally  inferior. 

The  flavor  of  fruit  is  much  influenced  not  only 
by  soil,  but  also  by  climate  and  meteorolo^cal 
agents.  Thus,  in  a  cold,  wet  and  undrained 
soil,  disease  commences  in  the  root ;  and,  as  a 
natural  consequence,  the  juices  of  the  tree  are 
imperfectly  elaborated,  and  unable  to  supply  the 
exigency  of  the  fruit.  Even  injurious  substances 
are  taken  up.  A  plum  tree  has  been  known  to 
absorb  oxide  of  iron,  so  as  not  only  to  color  ^e 
foliage,  but  also  to  exude  and  form  incrustations 
on  the  bark,  and  finally  to  kill  the  tree.  As  an 
instance  of  climatic  agency,  it  is  sufficient  to 
report  the  fact,  that  out  of  fifty  varieties  of 
American  peaches  grown  in  the  gardens  at  Chi»- 
wick,  England,  only  two  were  adapted  to  tho 
climate. 

In  relation  to  appropriate  fertilizers  for  fruit 
trees,  a  diversity  of  opinion  prevails.  All  agree 
that  certain  substances  exist  m  plants  and  trees, 
and  that  these  must  be  contained  in  the  soil  to 
produce  growth,  elaboration  and  perfection.  To 
supply  these,  some  advocate  the  use  of  what  are 
termed  special  manures ;  others  ridicule  the  idea. 
We  submit  whether  this  is  not  a  difference  in 
lani^ge,  rather  than  in  principle  :  for  h;^  special 
fertilizers,  the  iirst  mean  simply  those  wmch  cor- 
respond with  the  constituents  of  the  crop.  But 
are  not  the  second  careful  to  select  and  apply 
manures  which  contain  those  elements  ?  And  do 
they  not,  in  practice,  affix  the  seal  of  their  appro* 
bation  to  the  theory  which  they  oppose?  Ex- 
plode this  doctrine,  and  do  you  not  destroy  the 
principle  of  manuring  and  the  necessity  of  a  ro- 
tation of  crops  ?  Trees  exhaust  the  soil  of  cer- 
tain ingredients,  and,  like  animals,  must  have 
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tbm  appropriate  food.  All  know  how  dijBi6tilt 
it  is  to  malEO  a  fruit  tree  flouriah  on  the  spot 
from  which  an  old  tree  of  the  same  species  has 
l>een  removed. 

The  great  practical  question  now  agitating  the 
<H)mmunitj  is  :  How  shall  we  ascertain  what  fer- 
tilizing elements  are  appropriate  to  a  particular 
species  of  vegetation  ?  To  this,  two  replies  are 
rendered.  Some  say,  analyse  the  crop ;  others, 
the  soil.  Each,  we  think,  maintains  a  truth  ; 
and  both  together,  nearly  the  whole  truth.  We 
need  the  analysis  of  the  crop  to  teach  us  its  in- 
gredients, and  that  of  the  soil  to  ascertain 
whether  it  contains  these  ingredients;  and  if  it 
docs  not,  what  fertilizers  must  ho  applied  to 
supply  them.  Thus,  by  analysis,  we  learn  that 
nearly  one-quarter  part  of  the  constituents  of  the 
pear,  the  grape  and  the  strawberry,  consists  of 
potash.  This  abounds  in  n&W  soils,  and  pe- 
culiarly adapts  them  to  the  productions  of  these 
fruits,  but  having  been  extracted  from  soils  long 
under  cultivation,  it  is  supplied  by  wood-ashes  or 
potash,  the  value  of  which  nas  of  late  greatly  in- 
creased in  the  estimation  of  cultivators. 

There  is  but  one  other  topic  to  whieh  I  will  ad- 
vert,— Ike  preservation  ana  ripening  of  fruit. 

Much  progress  has  been  made  in  this  art  within 
a  few  years,  and  important  results  have  been  at- 
tained. The  principle  has  been  settled  that  the 
ripening  process  can  be  controlled.  Autumnal 
fruits  have  been  kept  and  exhibited  the  succeed- 
ing spring.  We  have  seen  the  Seckel,  Bartlett, 
and  Louise  bonne  de  Jersey  pears  in  perfection  in 
January,  and  even  later.  The  maturity  of  fruits 
depends  on  saccharine  fermentation.  This  is  fol- 
lowed by  other  fermentations,  as  the  vinous  and 
asoetous.  To  prevent  these,  and  preserve  fruit  in 
all  its  beauty,  freshness  and  flavor,  the  tempera- 
ture must  be  uniform,  and  kept  below  the  degree 
at  which  the  fermentation  or  the  ripening  process 
commences.  Our  remarks,  like  our  experience, 
have  special  regard  to  the  apple  and  the  pear, 
thoagh  the  principle  is  doubtless  susceptible  of  a 
more  extensive  application.  Fruits,  aesigned  to 
be  kept  for  a  considerable  time,  should  be  gath- 
ered with  great  care  some  days  before  the  ripen- 
ing process  commences,  especially  summer  pears. 
A  fummer  pear  ripened  on  the  tree  is  generally 
inferior.  In .  respect  to  the  latter,  Mr.  Barry, 
editor  of  the  Horticulturist,  has  so  aptly  expressed 
my  own  sentiments,  that  I  use  his  language. 
•Tjie  process  of  ripening  on  the  tree,  which  is  the 
natbnd  one,  saems  to  act  upon  the  fruit  for  the 
benefit  of  the  seed,  as  it  tends  to  the  formation  of 
woody  fibre  and  farina.  When  the  fruit  is  re- 
moved from  the  tree,  at  the  verv  commencement 
of  ripening,  and  placed  in  a  still  atmosphere,  the 
natural  process  seems  to  be  counteracted,  and 
wxfOiX  and  juice  are  elaborated  instead  of  fibre 
and  fitfina.  Thus,  pears  which  become  mealy 
and  rot  at  the  core  when  left  on  the  tree  to  ripen, 
become  juicy,  melting  and  delicious  when  ri- 
pened in  the  house.'  Various  fruit-houses  have 
been  built, 'both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe  ; 
and  experience  shows  that  their  object  can  be  at- 
tained only  by  a  perfect  control  of  the  tempera- 
tare,  moisture  and  light.  Hence,  they  must  be 
oooly  with  non-conducting  walls,  or  with  exterior 
and  interior  walls,  or  a  room  within  a  room. 
Thus  the  external  atmosphere,  which  either  starts 
the  saccharine  fermentation  or  conveys  the  agents 


which  produce  it,  can  bo  admitted  or  excluded  at 
pleasure.  It  is  possible,  however,  to  preserve  the 
temperature  at  so  low  a  decree  and  for  so  Ions  d 
time  as  to  destroy,  especially  with  some  varieties 
of  the  pear,  the  vitality,  and  therefore  all  power, 
ever  tor^'ume  the  ripening  process.  Experience 
proves  that  f  >r  the  common  varieties  of  the  apple 
and  p  ar,  about  forty  degrees  of  Farenheit  is  the 
temperature  best  suited  to  hold  this  process  in 
equilibrium. 

The  proper  maturing  of  fruit  thus  preserved, 
demands  skill  and  science.  Difibrent  varieties 
require  different  degrees  of  moisture*  and  heat, 
according  to  the  firmness  of  the  skin,  the  texture 
of  the  flesh,  and  the  natural  activity  of  the  juices. 
Thus,  some  varieties  of  the  pear  will  ripen  at  a 
low  temperature  and  in  a  comparatively  dry  at- 
mosphere, while  others,  as  the  Eastern  Beurre,  are 
improved  by  a  warm  and  humid  air. 

some  varieties  of  the  pear,  ripening  with  diffi- 
culty, and  formerly  esteemed  only  second  rate, 
are  now  pronounced  of  excellent  quality,  because 
the  art  of  maturing  them  is  better  understood. 

But  so  many  experiments  have  been  tried,  or 
are  in  progress,  ana  so  much  has  been  ¥rritten  on 
this  branch  of  our  subject,  that  I  need  not  en- 
large except  to  say  that  the  art  of  preserving  and 
ripening  fruit  in  perfection,  involves  so  much 
scientific  knowledge  as  to  require  great  attention 
and  care ;  and,  until  its  laws  are  more  fully  de- 
veloped, must  be  attended  with  considerable  diffi- 
culty. I  therefore  commend  it  to  your  special 
attention,  as  second  in  importance  only  to  the 
raising  of  new  varieties. 

But  I  will  not  prolong  these  remarks.  Your 
own  observation  and  experience  will  readily  sug- 
gest other  felicitous  illustrations  of  the  principles 
to  which  I  have  adverted.  I  will  merely  re-affirm, 
what  our  friend  Thomas  has  so  justly  asserted,. 
Hhat  fruit  and  fruit  trees,  in  all  stages  of  theic 
existence,  need  care  and  attention.'  I  will  add,, 
also,  that  here,  as  in  every  other  department  of 
cultivation,  eternal  vigilance  is  an  indispensable 
condition  of  success  J* 


IHPOETAHCE  OT  F0ES8T  TAEI9. 

[The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  pa^z  read 
by  Dr.  Hawks,  before  the  Qeographical  Sooii^y  Qi 
New  York :] 

<<  Civilization  uses  a  vast  amount  of  wood  ^al- 
though for  many  purposes  it  is  being  fast  supers 
ceded  ;  but  it  is  not  the  necessary  use  ofvfooditJbtit 
is  sweeping  away  the  forests  of  the  JJnitsd  Staies; 
so  much  as  its  wanton  destruction.  We  should  ' 
look  to  the  consequences  of  this.  Pakstme^  cnoe 
well- wooded  and  cultivated  like  a  ^irden,.  is  now 
a  desert — the  haunt  of  Bedoums ;  ureeee^  in  her 
palmy  days  the  land  of  laurel  forests,  ia  now  a 
desolate  waste ;  Persia  and  Babylon,  in  the  cra- 
dles of  civilization,  are  now  covered  beneath  tlie 
sand  of  deserts  ^produced  by  the  eradication  ot 
their  forests.  It  is  comparatively  easy  to  eradi- 
cate the  forests  of  the  North,  as  they  are  of  a  fire- 
gar  ions  Older— one  class  succeeding  another ;  but 
the  tropical  forests,  composod  of  innumerable  va- 
rieties, growing  together  in  the  most  democratic 
union  and  equality,  are  never  eradicated.  Even 
in  Hindostan  all  its  many  millions  ,Qf  population . 
have  never  been  able  to  conquer  the  phoenix-life 
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of  ita  tropical  vegetation.  Forests  act  as  regula- 
tors, preserving  snow  and  rain  from  melting  and 
•yaporation,  and  producing  a  regularity  m  the 
flow  of  the  rivers  draining  them.  When  they 
disappear,  thunder-storms  become  less  frequent 
and  heavier,  tlie  snow  melts  in  the  first  warm 
days  of  spring,  causing  freshets,  and  in-  the  fall 
the  rivers  dry  up  and  cease  to  be  navigable. 
These  freshets  and  droughts  also  produce  the  ma- 
laria which  is  the  scourge  of  Western  bottom- 
lands. Forests,  although  they  are  first  an  obsta- 
cle to  civilization,  soon  become  necessary  to  its 
continuance.  Our  rivers,  not  having  their  sourc- 
es above  the  snow  line,  are  dependent  on  forests 
for  their  supply  of  water,  and  it  is  essential  to 
the  future  prosperity  of  the  country  that  they 
should  be  preserved.'* 


FIFTH  LEGISLATIVE  AGEICULTUBAL 
MEETING. 

Reported  for  the  New  England  Farmer^ 
BY  WILLIAM   W.    HILL. 

No.  5,  in  the  series  of  agricultural  meetings, 
was  held  in  the  Representatives'  Hall,  at  the  State 
House,  on  Tuesday  evening,  13th  inst. 

Sanford  Howard,  Esq.,  of  the  Boston  Cultivo' 
tor,  presided,  and  opened  the  discussion  of  the 
evening.  After  some  remarks  in  regard  to  the 
influence  of  domestic  animals,  on  civilization,  their 
native  localities,  &c.,  he  proceeded  to  speak  of 
the  fact  that  our  domestic  animals,  not  being  na- 
tive to  the  soil,  but  brought  over  by  the  colonists 
frofD.  various  localities,  presented  a  miscellaneous 
character  at  the  outset,  and  the  want  of  skill  in 
the  propagation  has  led  to  great  diversity.  In 
liiis  respect,  however,  proper  attention  is  begin- 
ning to  be  devoted  to  the  sul^t.  Two  or  three 
questions  had  been  pat  into  his  hands,  the  writers 
requesting  his  views  thereon.  One  was,  *'What 
are  utproved  breeds  of  cattle,  and  how  are  they 
produced  ?"  He  would  reply  that  a  breed  of  cat- 
tle may  be  said  to  be  improved  when  the  standard 
19  raised  in  regard  to  any  particular  quality, — as 
tibe  yield  of  more  milk  or  flesh.  They  may  be  im- 
proTed  in  one  quality  and  lose  in  another ;  as  an 
animal  may  be  made  to  yield  more  abundantly  of 
milk,  but  it  will  decrease  proportionably  in  flesh, 
aad  the  flesh  may  be  im;reased,  but  the  milk  will 
be  diminished  at  the  same  tiaie.  The  object 
ehoald  be  to  work  for  a  particular  object,  and  if 
the  animal  deteriorates  in  some  other  respects,  no 
matter.  The  means  to  be  used  are  very  simple, 
although  much  judgment  is  requisite  in  the  use 
of  them.  It  consists  in  propagating  from  thoeo 
uiimals  which  possess  in  the  highest  degree  the 
qualities  we  desire.  Another  question  asked  was, 
'< What  is  breeding  in-and-in  V  While  some  ^ 
plied  the  term  only  to  aninutls  distantly  related, 
he  Mnoeived  the  only  true  idea  of  the  matter  to 
be  that  it  applied  to  creatures  of  the  ssme  Ueod 
Hie  ooDsequenees  of  breeding  in-and-in  he  be- 


lieved might  be  either  good  or  bad,  and  depended 
wholly  on  the  skill  of  the  breeder.  As  proof  thftt 
breeding  in-4ind-in  is  not  contrary  to  nature,  he 
referred  to  birds,  the  buf&ilo,  &c.,  in  a  wild  state. 
It  is  known  that  they  breed  **in-and-m"  constant- 
ly, and  yet  no  deterioration  takes  place.  He  had 
known  geese  to  be  propagated  in  this  way  for  for- 
ty years,  and  not  the  slightest  depreciation  in 
size,  quality  or  feather  was  visible  in  them.  Still, 
cases  could  be  cited  where  breeding  in-and-in  had 
produced  bad  results ;  yet  he  thought  they  might 
be  satisfactorily  attributed  to  imperfections  in  the 
parent  stock.  It  is  only  necessary  to  select  per- 
fect specimens.  A  third  question  was,  "Are  small 
lungs  an  advantage  in  cattle  designed  for  fatten- 
ing?" This  idea  might  seem  perfectly  prepester- 
ous,  but  the  theory  has  been  broached  by  some 
who  professed  to  raise  cattle  on  scientific  princi- 
ples. The  theory  is  that,  with  small  lungs,  the 
animal  cannot  throw  off  so  much  carbon,  and 
therefore  more  of  it  is  retained  to  be  converted 
into  fat.  This  is  a  great  fallacy,  for  when  the 
organs  of  the  creature  are  most  fully  developed 
and  healthiest,  then  is  fat  generated  the  fastest. 

Mr.  Brooks,  of  Princeton,  followed,  and  re- 
marked that  he  did  not  profess  to  have  much 
knowledge  in  regard  to  raising  cattle,  yet  from 
what  experience  he  had  had,  he  was  of  opinion 
that  breeding  in-afid-in  was  a  very  poor  system. 
He  had  succeeded  badly  in  all  efforts  in  that  di- 
rection. It  might  have  been  owing  to  defects  in 
the  animals  selected,  but  he  could  discover  none 
at  the  time.  He  agreed  entirely  with  the  chair- 
man in  regard  to  the  effect  of  contracted  lungs  in 
fattening  cattle.  Good  health  is  essential  to  fiit- 
tening  stock,  and  this  could  not  be  maintained 
without  good  lungs  in  cattle  any  more  than  in 
The  small  lungs  of  Durham  cattle  were  in 


his  mind  a  serious  drawback  upon  their  value. 
They  are  more  liable  to  disease  than  native  or 
other  breeds,  in  consequence  of  this  peculiarity, 
and  they  do  not  work  so  well ,  not  having  so  good 
wind.  He  thought  the  State  should  take  in  hand 
the  subject  of  making  experiments  in  regard  to 
cattle.  The  climate  he  considered  had  a  good' 
deal  to  do  with  the  class  of  animals  which  we 
need  to  raise.  Perhaps  native  stock  would  be  the 
best  to  rear  from,  as  they  are  acclimated,  while 
foreign  breeds  cannot  bear  our  climate,  and  con- 
sequently deteriorate.  In  order  to  obtain  ar  desi- 
rable race  of  animals,  the  best  specimens  among 
us  should  be  selected.  It  would  take  many  yean 
to  accomplish  this  object,  however. 

Mr.  MxRUAX,  of  Tewkshury,  said  that  some  of 
Mr.  Biooks^s  conclusions  were  at  varianoe  with 
his  experience.  He  had  bred  Durham  cattle  fat 
the  last  fifteen  years,  and  considered  theur  Qpeed 
as  trftyeUers,  remarkable.  He  considered  then 
goodworken,  having  used  them  on  his  Hum; 
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they  keep  m  easy,  eat  as  heartily,  and  withstand 
the  cold  as  well  as  any  other  kind  of  cattle. 

Mr.  SfiBLDON,  of  Wilmington,  strongly  urged 
the  superiority  of  the  native  cattle  over  all  others. 
In  1835  h'^  worked  113  cattle  in  this  city,  among 
which  was  a  yoke  of  good  Durhams,  but  he 
thought  they  were  not  so  spry  as  the  others. 
Talking  with  one  of  his  old  teamsters  last  week, 
he  asked  him  to  name  the  cattle  which  he  could 
recollect  were  considered  by  himself  and  others  to 
be  the  best  in  Mr.  Sheldon's  possession  while  he 
was  in  his  employ.  The  teamster  mentioned  some 
eight  or  ten  yoke,  all  of  which  were  native  stock. 
If  you  go  to  the  butchers,  nine  out  of  ten  of  them 
will  tell  you  that  the  flesh  of  native  animals  suits 
their  customers  better  than  foreign,  and  at  Brigh- 
ton, handsome  native  cattle  are  the  most  praised 
by  the  butchers.  As  an  offset  to  Mr.  Sprague's 
remark,  last  Tuesday  evening,  that  the  specimens 
of  soperior  native  cattle  cited  were  selected  from 
drovers  of  a  thousand  at  Brighton,  he  would  re- 
mark that  the  specimens  of  foreign  animals 
brought  to  this  country  are  selected  from  herds  of 
tens  of  thousands,  and  at  enormous  prices. 

Mr.  BucKHiNSTER,  of  Framingham,  thought 
that  finer  cattle  than  some  of  our  native  stock 
could  not  be  found,  and  that  we  ought  to  cultivate 
it.  He  denied  very  positively  that  a  yoke  of  pure 
blood  Durham  or  Devon  oxen  had  ever  been  seen 
m  this  country.  He  explained  the  reason  to  be 
that  breeders  could  get  more  for  a  single  bull 
than  for  a  pair  of  oxen,  and  hence  would  not 
raise  oxen.  The  cattle  we  have  are  crosses,  and 
he  would  give  ten  dollars  to  the  man  who  would 
find  a  yoke  of  pure  blood  Durham  or  Devon  oxen 
in  this  State.  By  selecting  the  best  native  bulls 
and  cows,  he  thought  a  very  superior  race  of 
cattle  could  be  obtained.  In  ^(ty  years  we  might 
get  op  as  good  breeds  as  any  in  England.  Our 
fiskult  is  that  we  have  not  patience  enough  in  this 
matter,  and  are  not  willing  to  wait  for  such  a 
result.  As  to  breeding  in-and  in,  he  did  not  see 
any  di£|culty  in  it,  if  properly  understood. .  The 
hnman  race  sprung  from  one  pair,  and  wild 
horses,  which  are  swifter  and  stronger  than  those 
domesticated,  breed  in  this  manner.  He  stated 
that  stock  imported  into  this  country  forty  years 
ago»  had  grown  better  and  better  under  this  sys- 
tem. He  remarked,  iu  conclusion,  that  the  cows 
of  this  Commonwealth  did  not  probably  yield,  on 
on  average,  more  than  fiye  pounds  of  butter  per 
week,  Tshilo,  with  proper  attention  to  the  ani- 
mals, tftsB  pounds  ml^ht  be  obtained  from  the 
same  amount  of  food  consumed. 

Mr.  FtmnicK  Emsbsok,  of  Boston,  said  it  was 
Teiy  uncertain  what  was  meant  when  ''native" 
stock  was  spoken  of,  and  described  several  vari^ 
ties  which  wovld  probably  be  called  natiYe  by 


Mr.  Mbrriam  thought  the  discussion  had  shown 
that  all  were  agreed  as  to  the  necessity  of  ^ood 
blood  in  order  to  secure  good  cattle.  Let  the 
fiurmer  ascertain  definitely  what  he  wants  in  an 
animal-^beef,  milk,  or  working  qualities — ^and 
then  sdect  accordingly. 

Mr.  Fat,  of  Essex,  said  the  quickest  way  to 
obtain  a  good  breed  of  cattle  was  to  select  a  pure 
blood  bull  from  a  mother  possessing  in  the  high- 
est degree  the  qualities  desired,  and  take  a  mixed 
female.  The  pure  blood  will  finally  overpower 
and  eradicate  the  mixed  blood,  and  the  progeny, 
will  be  of  pure  blood.  A  French  gentleman  had 
succeeded  in  doing  this  with  sheep  in  five  crossings. 
He  commenced  by  uniting  a  pure  merino  with  a 
pure  Leicester,  and  the  result  was  a  mixture 
which  produced  sometimes  one  thing  and  some- 
times another — a  pure  merino  or  a  pure  Leices- 
ter, just  as  it  happened.  He  found  that  this 
would  not  work.  Two  pure  bloods  were  brought 
together,  and  they  only  wavered  without  pro- 
ducing any  decisive  result.  He  therefore,  after 
much  reflection,  procured  a  sheep  whose  blood 
had  been  mixed  five  or  six  times,  and  placed  her 
with  a  pure  male.  The  consequence  was  that  he 
attained  the  object  he  sought,  a  peculiar  breed  of 
sheep.  The  mixed  blood  becomes  purer  on  every 
crossing.  If  it  is  desired  to  raise  a  particular 
race  of  cattle,  instead  of  looking  for  superior  ani- 
mals of  both  sexes,  take  a  pure  blood  bull  and  the  * 
most  mixed  male  that  can  be  found,  no  matter 
how  inferior,  even  if  one  horn  grows  downward. 

Mr.  DoDGB,  of  Sutton,  thought  it  would  take 
at  least  twenty  years  to  get  a  race  of  cattle  such 
as  we  want,  and  that  there  was  nothing  better  to 
begin  with  than  our  native  cattle. 

After  considerable  discussion,  it  was  voted  that 
the  subject  of  Farm  Stock  be  continued  for  dis- 
cussion another  evenings  and  at  94  o'clock  the 
meeting  a«t)oamed. 


For  tk*  Jftw  England  Farmtr. 

COREECnOV. 

Ms.  EniToa : — Sir, — Permit  me  to  correct  a  few 
mistakes  that  occur  in  a  report  of  my  remarks  at 
the  State  House,  published  in  your  paper  of  the 
10th  ult.  In  one  part  I  am  miadeto  say  that  in 
order  to  mitigate  a  disease  known  as  pleuro-pneu- 
monia^^Hhe farmer  is  to  innoculate  the  diseased  ones 
with  the  breath  of  the  healthy  and  a  cure  mil  be  the 
resuU.  * '  I  stated  that  veterinary  surgeons  in  Eu- 
rope, are  now  experimenting,  by  innoculating  cat- 
tle for  pleuro-pneumonia ;  that  they  obtain  mat" 
ter  (not  '* breath")  from  the  diseased  animal,  and 
introduce  it  into  the  systems  of  healthy  ones  in 
view  of  palliating  that  awful  disease. 

Hpa8iiiodio'*c&/efa,"  should  read  colic,  is  loca- 
ted in  the  moscular  coat  of  the  intestines.  It  aris- 
es from  perverted  nervons  action,  and  therefore, 
medicines  that  act  on  43ie  nervons  system  of  an 
anti-spasmodic  character,  should  be  used. 

Yours,  with  respect,         G.  H.  Dadd,  Y.  S. 
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For  the  Ntw  Enrland  Farmer. 

FAEMnro  nr  iowa. 

Mr.  Editor  :  —  I  hare  been  highly  entertained 
by  the  monthly  visits  of  the  Ne^c  England  Farmer 
daring  the  past  year,  and  have  made  the  necessa- 
ry arrangements  for  its  continaance.  Whoever 
gets  your  monthly  for  a  dollar,  gets  his  jnoney^s 
worth,  and  I  would  here  recommend  to  every  far- 
mer to  trade  a  dollar  for  it. 

I  don't  know  as  you  down-easters  have  any  spe- 
cial interest  in  ns,  away  out  in  these  prainea, 
but,  perchance,  there  may  be  some  among  you, 
who  may  think  of  coming  hither  some  day,  and 
would  be  glad  of  some  items.  Our  winter  has 
been  delightftil,  much  like  a  southern  winter, 
with  the  exception  of  their  rains.  You  all  know, 
right  at  home,  something  about  a  drought  the 
past  summer  and  fall ;  but  yours  is  over,  ours 
continues.  Sprines  and  wells  are  low,  and  the 
scarcity  of  Water  in  many  places  is  great.  The 
winter  has  been  so  mild,  there  will  oe  safficient 
food  for  stock,  and  as  for  the  swine  tribe,  I  be- 
lieve they  will  all  be  killed  to  save  corn, — not  for 
the  price  they  bring,  being  only  $3,60  per  hun- 
dred. Short  as  the  crops  of  corn  are,  a  man  can 
gdt  more  for  a  day's  labor  than  he  caA  pack  home 
on  his  back.     I  mean  at  one  time. 

Cattle  and  horses  are  high,  and  the  wherewith- 
al! to  buy  them  scarce.  Toe  bank  panic  among 
our  neighboring  States  injured  business  a  little, 
as  we  have  a  large  circulation  of  their  currency. 
When  times  are  dull  in  the  east,  many  mechanics 
are  usually  seeking  the  west  to  better  their  con- 
dition, and  perhaps  to  change  their  occupation, 
to  enter  upon  the  delights  of  farming.  Well, 
there  is  an  ocean  of  land  here. 

"Uncle  Sam  has  land  euMigh  to  give  na  all  a  flinn,'* 

but  he  don't  own  much  in  this  State  adjoining  a 
village,  a  poet-office,  school-house,  saw  and  grist 
mills,  and  mechanics'  shops  of  various  descrip- 
ti9ns.  His  land  is  generally  situate  beyond  these, 
but  he  has  situations  enough  for  them,  if  you  can 
be  patient  until  you  build  them.  Now  all  ye  men 
ana  women,  who  are  romantic,  able  and  willing 
to  work  without  eider  and  apples,  and  well  forti- 
fied with  patienoe  and  .the  < 'material  aid,"  <'oomo 
along,"  lor  Uncle  Sam's  lands  afford  great  open- 
ings for  you,  and  a  few  years  of  "patience  and 
well-doing"  will  secure  you  a  good  and  beautiful 
home.  Bear  in  mind,  my  immigrating  friends, 
we  shall  all  be  glad  to  you — ^tho  more  money  you 
bring,  the  greater  our  joy ;  and  also  bear  in  mind 
not  to  expend  all  your  money  for  land — have  a 
balance  to  buy  your  team,  your  farming  utensils, 
your  household  furniture,  your  provisions  for  the 
first  year,  &c.  &c.  We,  old  citizens,  can't  bor- 
row money  less  than  two  figures  in  the  per  cent- 
age.  New  countries  are  better  to  loan  money  in 
than  to  borrow.  Keep  out  of  debt,  if  you  don't 
own  all  the  land  that  adjoins  you. 

If  any  live  Yankee  has  the  fiincied  notion,  that 
he^canmakean  honest  and  genteel  living,  even 
on  our  fertile  land,  without  kbor,  the  trial  will 
take  it  out  of  him. 

There  is  an  abundance  of  land  in  market  be- 
sides Uncle  Sam's,  and  far  better  improved,  but 
not  at  his  price.  Some  have  not  got  far  enough 
west, — ^neighbors  too  near, — would  sell  and  go 
where  there  is  more  breathing*room, — some  not 


exactly  satisfied,  perhaps  the  lady  discontented, — 
too  fiir  from  her  ma;  some  would  sell,  because 
they  can  get  a  few  dimes  more  than  they  eive ; 
others  are  obliged  to  sell,  because  they  have  done, 
'as  many  mere  will  do,  bought  more  land  than 
they  can  cultivate  or  pay  for.  We  have  speci- 
mens of  all  character  from  every  country. 

I  am  half  inclined  to  be  grave,  and  contrast  the 
Western  with  New  England  farming,  but  I  fancy 
my  brevity  will  entertain  more  than  my  giravity 
could. 

Jan,  21.  — The  greatest  snow-storm  we  have 
had  for  mony  years.  Nssio, 

Burlington^  loica,  Jan.  21,  1855. 


For  the  New  England  Faemrr. 

HOHTHLT  FAB.MEE  FOE  FEBEUABY. 

February,  though  the  shortest  month  of  the 
year,  is  the  grand  battle-ground  of  the  belligerent 
forces  of  the  Saasons.  The  Sebastopol  of  Winter 
is  now  besieged  by  the  allied  armies  of  Sun,  Rain 
and  Wind.  The  few  breaches  they  effect  in  her 
battlements,  are,  however,  speedily  repaired  by 
General  Frost.  But  every  morning  the  big  gun 
of  Summer  is  found  to  be  a  little  nearer  its  walls 
than  it  was  the  day  before,  and  its  fire  proves 
warmer  and  warmer.  And  the  wind,  too,  so  long 
doubtful  on  whose  side  to  battle,  begins  to  show 
very  clearly  that  the  Northern  Bear  can  count  on 
his  aid  but  little  longer.  February,  then,  decides 
the  contest, — though  there  mav  bo  skirmishes  in 
March  and  April, — ^and  our  Sebastopol  is  taken  ! 
Winter  surrenders!  But,  as  with  all  other  ty- 
rants, it  is  one  thing  to  break  his  power ;  quite 
another  to  improve  his  disposition. 

Though  February  is  a  short  month,  I  do  not 
find  the  Farmer  any  shorter  than  usual.  With 
the  advertising  patch  reclaimed,  there  is  now 
more  room  than  ever,  and  every  corner  is  filled. 
Following  the  editor's  Calendar,  we  find  the  tri- 
headed  article, — 

The  Potato^—CurcuUo — Shad-hush, — ^which 
shows  how  the  writer,  who  cultivated  potatoes 
in  a  field  with  several  others,  raised  the  best 
crop  of  all  ;  how  he  saved  his  plums ;  and 
how  a  pear  that  he  grafted  on  a  shad-bush,  grew, 
bore  fruit  two  or  three  years,  and  died— as  all 
such  grafting  does,  so  far  as  I  have  observed. 
Years  ago  I  tried  the  experiment,  with  no  better 
result. 

Chrass  Crops. — ^Dissertation  on  the  value  and 
the  cultivation  of  this  important  crop. 

SeUetian  of  Ajtples.—A  list  of  twenty  kinds  of 
apples,  that  an  old  grafter  recommends  from 
actual  trial  and  personal  knowledge. 

jjime — Salt — Corn. — ^Inquiries  about  salt  and 
lime  as  manure,  used  as  Prof.  Mapes  directs; 
with  the  writer's  plan  for  a  corn-crop. 

State  Board  of  Agriculture. — ^Report  of  opera- 
tions on  the  farm  of  the  State  Reform  School. 

Fall  Plowing— Plaster, —Y(hfsX  "Plaster  from 
Vermont' '  means  I  do  not  know.  Mr.  Adams,  who 
spent  two  years  on  a  (Geological  Survey  of  that 
State,  gave  no  encouragement  of  finding  it  there, 
although  it  is  used  to  some  extent  by  the  farmers 
in  the  Champlain  valley.  Was  Mr.  Woods'  Plas- 
ter, lime  made  of  the  shell  marl  that  is  found  i  i 
the  northern  part  of  Vermont?  Mr.  W..  alsD 
says  fall-plowing  destroys  wornw.     Another  arti- 
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de  objects  that  fikll-plowing  exposes  the  manure 
to  waste. 

Official  VisUs  to  Farmers, — ^Recommending  the 
employment  of  men  in  each  county,  under  the 
appomtment  and  pay  of  the  State,  to  visit  faims 
reported  to  be  good,  and  to  present  the  facts  as^ 
oertained  through  the  press.  For  my  own  part, 
I  don't  like  that  word* 'official."  Mr.  Cohnan 
once  held  an  .office  similar  to  the  one  proposed. 
In  hie  valedictory  preface  to  the  Fourth  Report, 
he  says:— "By  many  persoQ8>  the  Commiasioner 
haa  been  r^arded  as  a  kind  of  tax-gatherer,  and 
bis  approach  has  carried  their  han£,  almost  in- 
voluntarily, to  clench  their  pockets." 

Cukwr€  of  the  Pear.-^^'lb  cents  a  doaen," 
-*$l,50adoaen,"**6  cents  each,"«»12eent«  each," 
and  such  like,  are  every  fidl  on  the  cards  in  pear 
dishes,  dispUyed  in  the  fruit  stores  of  Boston. 
This  ardele  comments  on  and  recommends  choice 
varieties,  and  then  promises  to  give  us  the  wri- 
ter's views  on  the  proper  culture  of  the  Pear, 
which  I  am  looking  for  with  much  interest. 

/>«ria.--Repart  of  Middlesex  County  Commit- 
tee, in  which  some  thrusts  are  made  at  certain 
Book-fiirming  cows. 

Poultry  chaser  than  Pork,  if  figures  don't  lie. 

Pmloerized  Pea^.^May  not  thw  material  be 
used  to  save  a  portion  of  dty  waste!  What  has 
beqeme  oiihat  committee? 

^tt«  ^  iZdW  aro|>#.^Thi8  article  is  reviewed 
y  r%  «  P-  ^^J^^  90,  in  a  sensible  article 
headed  Relative  Value  of  Food, 

Wire  Fences.anadeby  Mackinery.'-The  pictures 
•f  this  fence  make  a  pretty  appearance  on  paper, 
and  may  work  well  on  the  fkrm,  where  fencing  is 
expensive.  From  my  observation  of  the  effect  of 
the  climate  anon  iron,  I  have  always  ftarod  that 
rusting  would  prove  a  serious  objection  to  wire 
tenciJig.  But  at  seems  that  no  trouble  is  anti- 
cipated from  this  source,  as  it  is  ''calculated"  to 
laat  «  centuiy  or  more,  by  being  varnished, 
painted  or  tarred  once  in  five  or  six  yean. 

Bmiet  WiZfoti;.— Whether  the  people  of  the 
United  States  can  raise  their  ba«ket«tuff  better 
tiian  they  cm  their  ailk  dresses,  seems  about  to 
•e  tested.  We  have  in  this  number  an  account 
of  a  successful  experiment  in  raising  the  Willow 
in  Hingham,Ms.,  and  also  of  a  machine  for  peel- 
ing it,  invented  in  Vermont,  The  "rod  is  in  a 
pickle,"  then ;  but,  gentlemen,  don't  get  up  a 
muUicaulis  fever  with  it.  Do  let  ns  be  sober 
once. 


seems  to  be  that  for  fattening  stock,  sweet  apples 
are  .worth  as  much  as  potatoes ;  and  that  sour 
apples  are  worth  twice  as  much  as  potatoes  for 
growing  stock,  compared  by  weight,  not  measure. 

Maclum  for  Chopping  Brush,  that  does  the 
work  of  forty  men  !  Many  farmers  in  Massachu- 
setts burn  little  but  brush,  themselves,  as  the 
merchantable  wood  is  all  sent  to  market,  and  it  is 
lots  of  work  to  chop  it  up  with  axe  and  hatchet. 
Don't  see  why  a  brush  cutter  might  not  be  of 
^reat  advantage,  where  wood  is  worth  six  or  eight 
dollars  a  cord.  True,  the  work  by  hand  may  be 
done  evenings  and  at  odd  jobs ;  but  I  have  thought 
sometimes,  this  winter,  that  I  had  rather  be  read- 
ing the  Farmer,  than  cutting  brush  by  lamp-light, 
to  xeep  ouA  stove  warm. 

Although  I  have  alluded,  directly  or  indirectly, 
to  onl^  about  one-half  of  the  articles  that  make 
up  this  number,  I  will  stop  here,  and  claim  for 
once  the  merit  of  brevity — a  higher  mark  than  I 
often  deserve.  A  Reader. 

Winchester,  Feb.,  1854. 


An  Agriadlural  Glimpse  of  Washington  City. — 
Two  verv  interesting  letters  by  one  of  the  Editors. 
Pit;V  such  pictures  of  life  should  be  drawn  In  the 
capitol  of  a  free  people. 

Profits  of  Hens.— Why  are  hens  worth  a  third 
more  in  December  than  in  March ! 

Turnips  for  Piy5.— The  writer  found  that  Swe- 
dish turnips  wintered  over,  and  fed  raw  to  his 
pigs  in  June,  k^t  them  growing  finely. 

Legislative  Agricultural  Meetings. — We  have 
the  reports  of  the  first  two  meetings  of  this  asso- 
ciation, at  which  the  subjects  of  lost  summer's 
drought,  and  of  the  small  grains,  were  discussed. 

Serf  Labor  in  Poland.— When  any  American 
farmer  gets  tlie  blues,  let  him  turn  to  the  monthly  I 
Farmer,  and  read  this  extract.  j 

Value  of  Apples.— Axx  article  tliat  embodies  the' 
rwjult  of  miicli  labor  to  ascertain  the  value  of, 
api^li-s,  by  sciontilic  processes.     The  conclusion, 


SirCLOSirREB. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  department  of  agriculture 
which  can  properly  be  considered  of  more  imme- 
diate importance  to  the  former  than  that  of 
nsKcnni.  Yet,  singular  as  it  may  seem,  there  is 
none  which,  by  the  generality  of  husbandmen,  is 
so  much  neglected,  or  more  badly  managed.  The 
habit,  already  beoome  inveterate,  in  many  seo- 
tioDS,  of  compeUing  the  j&nimals  of  the  fium  to 
carry  the  fences  on  their  horns  and  necks,  in  the 
shape  of  <'blind-boards,"  <<stoops,"  ''hampers," 
'jewaharpa"  and  ''poken,"  is  one. that  calls 
loudly  for  reform.  Good  and  substantial  feaoes 
are  by  no  means  so  expensive  as  they  are  sup- 
posed to  be ;  and  if,  to  adopt  the  language  of  an 
able  writer  in  a  late  New  York  paper,  ''the  {mto- 
portion  of  crops  that  are  annually  lost  in  the 
country  from  the  use  of  such  apologies  for 
fences  as  are  frequently  seen,  could  be  correcUy 
ascertained  and  added  to  the  sum  which  must  be 
deducted  from  the  value  of  the  horses  and  cattle 
thus  taught  vicious  and  unruly  habits,  and  the 
whole  presented  at  once  to  the  eye  of  the  fiur- 
mer,  or  land-holder,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted 
he  would  be  surprised  at  the  result,  or  that  he 
would  at  once  awaken  to  the  importance  of  hav- 
ing good  fences."  As  to  the  cost  of  fences,  the 
following  remarks,  published  some  years  since  by 
Mr.  Shurtleff,  in  the  Farmer,  afford  valuable 
data. 

A  fence  of  white  cedar — ^posts  and  rails,  &ve 
rails  in  height,  and  three  lengths  to  two  rods ; 
cost  nearly  ninety-one  cents  per  rod. 

A  fence  of  white  pine  and  chestnut — rails 
white  pine,  sawed  two  inches  by  eight,  chestnut 
posts,  four  rails  high,  three  lengths  to  two  rods; 
cost  sixty-four  cents  per  rod.  In  both  these  cases 
the  cost  was  exclusive  of  the  setting.    * 

Stone  wall — four  and  a  half  feet  high,  varied 
from  one  dollar  to  two  dollars  fifty  cents  per  rod, 
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aocording  to  the  amount  of  labor  reqaired  in 
transporting  the  materials,  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  wall  was  laid,  whether  by  trenching 
or  otherwise. 

Hedge  fence,  made  of  Virginia  thorn  plants — 
{crak^fus  cor  data)  set  twenty-one  to  a  rod  ;  cost, 
at  the  end  of  the  fourth  year,  including  planting, 
trimming,  etc. ,  fifty  cents  a  rod !  This  statement 
with  respect  to  the  cost  of  hedges  of  Yirgiiiia 
thorn,  accords  well  with  the  experience  of  others 
who  have  introduced  this  species  of  enclosure  on 
their  lands,  and  especially  with  those  of  Mr. 
Eire,  of  Pennsylvania,  whose  experience  in  this 
particular  department  of  farming,  probably  ex- 
ceeds that  of  any  person  in  the  United  States. 
The  cost  of  stone  wall,  we  think,  will  generally 
be  not  far  from  $1  per  rod,  and  if  from  this  we 
deduct  the  increased  value  of  the  soil,  perma- 
nently improved  by  the  removal  of  the  stones, 
and  the  very  important  advantage  resulting  from 
having  them  placed  forever  out  of  the  vray,  the 
expense  of  this  highly  valuable  and  desiral^le 
species  of  enclosure  will  probably  be  less  than 
that  of  hedge.  But  hedges,  when  properly  man- 
aged, are  very  desirably.  They  are  not  only  per- 
.manent,  but  very  efficient  as  a  protection  against 
the  depredations  of  eveiy  description  .of  animal 
ordinarily  found  upon  our  farms.  They  are  also 
very  ornamental,  and  communicate  a  rural  aspect 
to  the  country  which  other  species  of  enclosure 
q^nnot  equally  confer. 

The  editor  of  one  of  our  agricultural  publica- 
tions, in  some  observations  pertinent  to  this  sub- 
ject, says : — 

"We  have  found  by  experience  that  in  making 
fence  of  posts  and  rails,  or  posts  for  bars  or  gates, 
there  is  nothing  gained  by  making  the  posts  too 
small.  Perhaps  there  is  no  timber  in  which  the 
difference  of  durability  between  large  and  small 
poets  is  more  striking  than  in  that  of  the  common 
white  cedar  or  cypress  of  our  swamps.  Mr. 
Shurtleff  found  his  cedar  fence  to  last  about  fif- 
teen yearM,  the  posts  rottins  off  in  that  time,  and 
perlmps  fifteen  years  may  be  set  down  as  about 
the  ordinary  duration  of  a  wood  fence,  let  the 
method  of  construction  be  what  it  may.  This 
single  fact  should  cause  farmers  and  land-owners 
to  pause,  and  ask,  where  their  fences  are  to  come 
from,  when  their  present,  and  perhaps  already 
half-decayed,  wood  fences  are  rotten  and  gone? 
We  are  convinced  tliat,  ere  many  years,  virant  of 
fence  will  be  one  of  the  most  serious  evils  the 
farmer  will  be  called  to  encounter." 


Wheat. — According  to  the  most  correct  analy- 
sis, wli(\at  contains,  in  one  hundred  parts,  3.3  per 
cent,  of  tujhes,  and  these  ashes  consist  of  12  per 
cent,  lime  siilts,  and  51  of  silica,  or  sand.  Hence, 
wheat  will  souietiinos  succeed  after  buck-wheat, 
as  they  arj  composxl  of  ilifforent  elements,  botli 
of  which  may  co-.xlst  in  tlio  8jil. 


For  tkt  New  England  Farmer. 

A  WOEB  nr  BEA80H  ABOXTT  GTTAHO 

BY  DR.   JOSXPH  REYNOLDS. 

The  fiulure  of  guano  to  produce  the  beneficial 
eflfocts  expected  from  it,  the  past  season,  seems  to 
have  destroyed  the  faith  of ,  many  farmers,  in  its 
value  as  a  fertiliser.  For  my  part,  I  have  not 
lost  my  fiiith  in  it  at  all,  but  I  think  I  have 
learned  something  from  observation,  with  respect 
to  the  proper  mode  of  applying  it.  Indeed,  the 
experienoe'of  the  past  year  has  only  confirmed  an 
opinion  which  I  nave  lone  had,  that  the  efficacy 
of  guano  depends  essentially  upon  the  mode  of  its 
application.  Last  spring  an  idea  got  into  exten- 
sive circulation,  that  the  mixine  of  guano  with 
other  substances  was  but  little  better  than  labor 
lost.  Hence,  mnny  farmers  put  it  into  the  hill, 
and  planted  their  com,  or  other  seeds,  in  direct 
contact  with  it,  or  with  only  a  little  earth  thrown 
over  it  perhaps  with  the  foot,  in  dropping  the 
seed.  In  this  state,  when  the  tender  radicles  of 
the  com  shot  downward,  and  came  in  <  on  tact 
with  the  guano,  which  had  now  become  softened 
into  a  .caustic  paste,  they  were  at  once  burned 
and  destroyed,  as  they  would  have  been  in  a  paste 
of  lime  or  ashes.  After  the  com  was  planted, 
but  little  rain  fell  for  some  weeks.  Probably  in 
many  instances  no  rain  reached  the  guano  to  dis- 
solve it,  and  diffuse  it  throueh  the  soil,  but  it  all 
remained,  confined  to  a  small  space,  except  what 
was  given  off  in  the  form  of  vapor,  and  acted, 
when  it  acted  at  all,  in  a  concentrated  form. — 
This  may  be  illustrated  by  the  action  of  certain 
caustic  substances — ammonm,  for  example — when 
applied  to  the  surface  of  the  human  body.  When 
this  is  applied  in  a  diluted  form,  over  a  consider- 
able surrace,  it  stimulates  the  vessels  of  the  skin 
to  a  more  vigorous  performance  of  their  natural 
functions ;  but  when  applied  in  a  concentrated 
form,  it  destroys  the  entire  tissue  to  which  it  is 
applied,  and  leaves  an  unsightly  and  mtinful  ul- 
cer. One  of  the  best  fields  of  com  which  I  saw 
in  this  town,  the  past  season,  -vi'as  raised  with 

fuano  in  the  following  manner  :  After  the  ground 
ad  been  properly  prepared,  a  furh)w  vras  made 
for  the  row,  of  the  common  depth.  The  guano 
was  sprinkled  into  this  furrow,  through  its  entire 
length.  It  was  then  covered  with  the  hoe  to  the 
deptli  of  two  or  three  inches,  and  the  com  drop- 
ped upon  this  covering,  the  kernels  being  placed 
eight  or  t^n  inches  apart.  The  vield  was  estima- 
te^U  n'»tw]tli8tandii^the  drought,  at  a  hundred 
buiiiuls  per  acre.  Where  it  is  preferred  to  plant 
in  hills,  rather  in  drills,  the  guano  should,  if  used 
unmixed,  be  sprinkled  over  at  least  a  square  foot 
of  surface,  at  the  bottom  of  the  furrow,  and  be 
covered  with  about  two  inches  of  soil,  and  the 
com  dropped  upon  this. 

But  my  object  in  writing  at  thi:^  time  is  to  say 
a  few  words  about  the  use  of  ^nano  as  a  top 
dressing.  Those  farmers  who  intend  to  use  it  for 
this  purpose,  should  improve  the  prcs^^nt  time  to 
obtain  it,  and  prepare  it  for  u»}.  During  the 
stormy  days  of  this  month,  or  the  early  part  of 
March,  when  they  cannot  work  out  of  doors,  they 
can  pulverize  it  upon  the  barn  flof)r,  and  stow  it 
away  in  barrels  for  use.  During  the  oold  weath- 
er it  gives  off  but  little  of  its  ammonia  by  expo- 
sure to  the  air.  But  during  the  warm  days  of 
spring,  when  exposed,  it  parts  with  a  great  amount 
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of  it.  M][  own  belief  is,  that  it  is  best,  for  what- 
ever use  it  is  intended,  to  mix  it  with  plaster, 
pulverized  peat,  fine  dry  compost,  or  in  the  ab- 
sence of  anything  better,  with  fine  rich  soil  from 
the  garden.  These  should  be  mixed  with  it 
in  the  proportion  of  at  least  five  bushels  to  one. 
If  this  mixture  is  now  made  in  the  bam  floor,  or 
in  a  dry  cellar,  whatever  ammonia  is  given  off  by 
the  ^uano  will  be  absorbed  and  retained  by  the 
diluting  substance.  If  before  you  have  occasion 
to  nse  Uie  mixture,  you  should  find  it  smeUing  of 
ammonia,  dissolve  five  or  six  pounds  of  copperas 
,  in  a  barrel  of  water,  and  occasionally  sprinkle 
the  surface,  or  throw  over  it  an  additional  quan- 
titjf  of  pulverized  peat,  or  a  little  charcoal.  In 
*^  "w^y*  you  will  have  your  ^uano  ready  to  ap- 

ey  as  a  top-dressing,  at  the  time  when  it  should 
\  applied,  which  is  as  soon  as  the  frost  is  out  of 
the  ground,  and  the  erass  begins  to  start.  If  you 
can  avail  yourself  of  a  new-fallen  snow,  about 
the  first  week  in  April,  as  is  often  the  case,  you 
will  be  able  to  sow  it  more  evenly.  If  not,  sow 
it  durii^  or  iust  before  a  rain.  If  sowed  upon 
dry  land,  and  the  sowing  should  be  followed  by 
several  days  of  bright  sunshine,  a  great  part  of 
its  value  will  be  lost. 

When  used  as  a  top-dressing,  it  is  worth  much 
more  u|M>n  moist  than  upon  dry  land.  Two  years 
ago,  Friend  Dyer,  of  the  Shaker  establishment  at 
Lebanon,  sowed  ffuano  upon  four  acres  of  grass, 
in  the  middle  or  a  large  field,  upon  a  side-hill, 
where  the  land  was  moist  and  springy,  and  he 
judged  that  it  doubled  his  crop,  although  the 
crop  was  good  before.  The  expenditure  of  five 
dollars  to  the  acre  gave  at  least  an  additional  ton 
of  hay.  A  gentleman  who  lived  a  mile  off,  told 
me  he  could  mark  the  limits  of  the  said  four  acres 
through  the  whole  season,  from  its  superior  green- 
ness. A  gentleman  in  the  neighborhood  sowed 
his  euano  the  latter  part  of  Mav,  after  the  land 
bad  l)ecome  dry,  and  it  did  little  or  no  good. — 
Here  then  is  a  practical  lesson  which  should  not 
be  fi>rgptt6n. 

I  am  acquainted  with  many  instances  where 
the  crop  of  grass  has  been  doubled  bv  the  appli- 
cation of  250^or  300  lbs.  to  the  acre ;  but  in  every 
instance  the  land  was  moist,  and  the  guano  was 
applied  earlv.  When  the  land  is  drr,  provided  it 
is  level,  so  that  the  rain  and  snow  that  fall  upon 
it  will  not  run  off,  it  will  probably  be  best  to  ap- 
ply it  later  in  the  fall.  Then  the  rains  and  meU- 
ing  snows  will  carry  it  into  the  ground.  When 
the  land  is  uneven,  or  the  surface  is  inclined,  as 
on  a  side-hill,  so  that  the  surface  water  will  run 
off  before  the  ground  is  thawed  in  the  spring,  the 
dissolved  guano  will  be  carried  off  by  the  water, 
and  nearly  the  whole  value  will  be .  lost,  if  it  is 
applied  in  the  fall.  As  a  top-dressing  to  winter 
wheat  and  rye,  I  think  it  will  be  found  no  less 
efficacious,  than  wheii  applied  to  grass,  provided 
the  above  conditions  are  observed  in  the  applica- 
tion. When  rye  is  grown  upon  very  dry  land,  as 
is  usually  the  case  with  us,  I  think  it  will  be  bet- 
ter to  plow  and  harrow  it  into  the  soil,  when  the 
rye  is  sown.  Again  I  say,  that  no  time  is  to  be 
lost  in  purchasing  and  preparing  the  guano  which 
you  intend  to  use  as  a  top-dressing.  j.  r. 

Concord,  Feb.  15. 

Pkas. — The  soil  for  peas  should  not  be  too  lib- 
erally enriched.     A  great  degree  of  fertility  ap- 


pears not  to  be  requisite  to  develope  the  exoel- 
fencies  of  this  crop,  which  is  indebted  less  to  the 
soil  than  many  other  vegetables,  and  more  to  the 
air,  for  the  food  which  perfects  its  growth. 

TO  TOUHO  MEH  AT  SCHOOL. 

AX  AVTMAL  TO  TBOSB  THAT  MOST  FREQUXNTLT  MACS 
.  .  TROUBLE. 

Those  to  whom  we  refer  is  a  class  of  young 
men,  who  attend  the  winter  schools,  and  are  so 
disorderly,  and  in  some  cases  determined  not  to 
obey  the  teacher,  that  things  are  rendered  trying 
and  disagreeable ;  and  the  usefulness  of  the  sonooi 
is  much  prevented.  They  are  from  12  or  14  years 
of  age,  up  to  20.  It  is  not  common  to  find  fe- 
male pupils  of  these  ages  that  make  trouble. — 
There  is  generally  too  much  pliancy,  delicacy  and 
refinement  in  them  for  this.  Man  has  more  rough- 
ness in  his  nature,  and  unless  he  exercises  self- 
control,  he  will  go  far  astray. 

In  a  few  observations  for  the  benefit  of  this 

iss,  let  it  bo  said  that  your  teacher  may  not  1^ 
right  in  every  course  he  takes,  nor  in  everything 
he  does  ;  but  then  it  is  not  for  you  to  correct  him 
or  to  be  revenged  on  him  for  any  acts  that  are  not 
just  what  they  should  be,  by  disorder  at  school. 
He  is  to  be  approached  and  advised  by  the  com- 
mittee, or  by  your  parents,  or  it  may  be  by  your- 
selves in  a  private  manner  if  he  judgi's  you  wrong- 
fully, or  does  not  help  you  in  your  studies  as  yod 
have  need.  But  it  is  often  the  case  that  it  is  the 
determination  on  the  part  of  a  few  on  the  first 
day  or  week  of  the  school,  and  sometimes  even 
before  it  commences,  not  to  like,  and  to  be  disor- 
derly.   This  is  unfair  and  uniust. 

Now  what  can  be  gained  by  disrepect  to  the 
teacher,  and  by  ungovemed  conduct  at  school? 
Is  it  of  any  value  to  you  to  prevent  the  peace  and 
quietness  of  the  school,  and  thereby  have  many 
that  attend  it,  hindered  in  their  stucfics,  and  time 
and  money  lost  ?  Do  you  wish  to  lose  the  pre- 
cious opportunities  afforded  you  of  getting  that 
knowlecfge  that  will  be  more  valuable  than  gold  ? 
Have  you  not  self-respect  enough  to  conduct  with 
propriety  and  decorum  ?  Do  you  not  wish  to  act 
the  part  of  gentlemen  ?  We  appeal  to  all  that  is 
honorable  in  you  not  to  let  yourselves  down  by 
opposition  to  the  teacher,  and  to  the  disorace  that 
attends  the  trouble  you  may  make  in  the  school. 
Be  kind  and  respectful  towards  the  one  that  has 
charge.  Be  orderly  and  polite,  instead  of  being 
wayward,  coarse  and  vulgar.  It  is  the  direct 
way  to  rise  to  places  of  usefulness,  fame  and  peaee. 

•ilxeter  News-Letter, 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

ME.  CLAEK'S  COW. 

In  the  Bostfin  Journal  of  Jan.  23,  it  is  stated, 
by  Mr.  Clark,  of  Sunderland,  that  one  pound  one 
ounce  of  butter  was  made  from  three  quarts  of  the 
milk  of  his  cow — her  feed  com  fodder  only.  I 
think  it  must  have  been,  like  the  Dutchman's 
wheat-straw,  on  which  he  kept  his  fat  horse,  very 
poorly  threshed.  This  goes  ahead  of  Mr.  B.'s  De- 
vons  or  M.'s  Jcrseyn.  I  should  like  to  know, 
whether  this  milk  was  a  fair  average  of  the  prod- 
uct of  the  cow,  or  whether  it  was  the  strippings. 
One  story  may  be  good  until  another  is  told.  It 
will  not  do  to  deny  anything .  x. 

Jan.  29,  1855. 
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PBUirnrG  the  grape. 

Our  people  are  beginning  to  appreciate  the  va- 
lue of  the  grape,  both  as  an  article  of  food,  and 
«8  affording  a  pure  and  wholeeome  tonic  for  the 
sick  and  infinn.  As  an  ornament,  also,  in  the 
grounds  about  the  house,  it  is  scarcely  excelled 
by  any  of  the  plants  which  are  sufficiently  hardy 
for  our  climate.  There  is  great  uncertainty  in 
the  mind  of  many  persons  as  to  how  and  when 
the  grape  vino  should  be  pruned,  and  finding  an 
excellent  article  in  the  Country  Gentleman  on  the 
subject,  we  have  incurred  the  expense  of  en- 
graving the  cuts  annexed,  in  order  to  give  prac- 
tical illustrations  of  the  mode  of  pruning  and 
training.  These,  with  the  explanations,  will 
make  the  whole  so  plain,  that  all  may  cultivate 
the  grape  with  a  certainty  of  success. 


¥Hg.  1. — ^Portion  of  a  grape  vine  in  bearing,  representing  the  bear- 
ing branchei,  ftrom  the  sides  of  a  Isiit  year*s  rine. 

A  oonreepondent  at  Southeast,  N.  Y.,  requests 
a  chapter  on  the  pruniag  of  the  grape.  He  adds. 
<'I  do  not  trim  on  the  renewal  system,  and  I  find 
that  this  year's  shoots  that  are  to  be  next  year's 
bearers,  if  kept  without  any  trimming,  fling  out 
such  a  profusion  of  side-shoots  that  they  become 
altogether  too  thick  ;  and  by  trimming  them  off, 
the  l)ud  which  should  be  left  to  grow  next 
spring,  will  ^ow  this  summer  and  proouce  a  crop 
of  grapes.  I  had  grapes  on  such  vines  this  year 
that  were  about  fi3l  grown  when  frost  came.  I 
cannot  keep  the  vines  thin  enough  without  Uking 
off  the  side-shoots.  I  also  wish  to  ask  whether, 
in  ffraftiug  the  vine,  if  we  have  little  vines  up, 
shaU  we  graft  them,  and  then  set  them  out  us  we 
do  root-graftud  apple  trees,  or  must  they  bj  cut 
off  below  the  surliice  and  be  grafted  when  they 
are  growing?" 

[Our  experience  suggests  that,  if  taken  up  and 
whip  grafted,  and  then  planted  out,  they  are  sure 


to  succeed ;  cover  the  scion  with  earth  up  to  the 
topmost  bud. — En.  Farmsr.] 

In  compliance  with  the  request  of  our  corres- 
pondent, and  in  reply  to  frequent  inquiries,  we 
furnish  a  few  hints  on  pruning  the  grape,  which 
we  shall  endeavor  to  make  sufficiently  plain  by 
reference  to  figures,  that  inexperienced  cultiva- 
tors mav  easily  understand  them.  A  well-pruned 
vine  will  not  only  produce  carliir  fruit,  but  it 
will  be  larger,  and  incomparably  superior  than 
on  one  left  to  strangle  without  care. 

There  are  two  leading  principles  that  should 
be  always  observed  in  pruning  the  grape,  what- 
ever may  be  the  particular  mode  adopted.     The 
first  is,  that  the  vine  always  bears  the  /rwt  on  the 
vresent  yearns  shoots,  which  have  sprung   from 
Dud^  on  the  previous  year's  growth,  (Fig.  1.) — 
Secondly,  that  the  full  ffrowth  and  perfect  ri{Mm- 
ing  of  the  fruit  depends  wholly  on  the  healthy, 
well  developed  leaves ,  which  supply  food  to  the 
forming  berries,  and  hence  the  growth  must  not 
be  allowed  to  become  so  thick  that  the  leaves  can- 
not properly  develop  themselves,  nor  should  the 
vines  be  trimmed  so  closely  that  there  shall  not 
be  leaves  enough  for  the  perfection  of  the 
fruit.    These  two  facts  must  be  always  borne 
in  mind  by  those  who  would  raise  the  best 
grapes.    These  being  understood,  we  now  pro- 
ceea  to  the  details  of  pruning. 

First  Year. — When  a  vine  is  first  procured 
from  the  nursery  in  spring,  it  is  usually  fur- 
nished with  several  irregular  shoots  of  the 
previous  summer *s  growth,  resembling  Fie.  2. 
These  should  be  all  closely  pruned  to  the  dldor 
wood,  leaving  only  the  strongest,  and  this 
should  be  cut  oack  so  as  to  leave  but  two  or 
three  buds,  (Fig.  3.)  These  buds  will  grow, 
and  when  only  a  few  inches  in  length,  the 
strongest  shoot  must  be  selected,  and  the  oth- 
ers rubbed  offt  This  single  shoot  is  allowed  to 
grow  till  about  the  first  of  autumn.  After  this 

J)eriod,  the  new  leaves  and  wood  that  are 
brmed,  cannot  mature  perfectly,  and  their 
growth  will  be  in  some  degree  at  the  expense 
of  the  matter  forming  in  the  previous  portion 
of  the  shoot.  Its  growth  should  be  therefore 
stopped  by  pinching  off  the  end.  This  wiH 
assist  in  maturing  and  strengthening  the  vine! 
Any  side-shoots  that  appear  durine  the  sum- 
mer, or  any  smaller  shoots  that  nappen  to 
spring  up  from  the  stump,  should  be  kept  rubbed 
off  as  fast  as  they  appear,  as  they  withdraw  and 
divide  the  nourishment  received  from  the  roots. 


X 


Fig.  2. — Vine  as  obtained  from  nur- 
sery, with  straggling  shouts. 


Fig.  3.— The  same,  praned 
when  set  oat. 


Second  Year. — The  sinele  strong  shoot  made 
the  first  year,  (Fig.  4,)  should  be  out  down  to 
three  or  four  buds,  only  two  shoots  from  which 
should  bo  allowed  to  srow,  the  others  being  rub- 
bed off,  and  the  lateral  shoots,  should  any  appear, 
being  removed  as  already  described.  The  autum- 
nal shortening  of  the  two  shoots  as  above  stated 
is  also  necessary.    Tlie  judgment  of  the  cultivator 
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Fif.  4.— Ororth  atend  of  flrat  Fif.  6.— Growth  at  end  of  seoond 
sommcr  from  setting  out.  Bummer  from  setting  out. 

will  teach  hiur,  that  if  the  transplanted  vine  is 
small  or  weak  the  first  year,  and  makes  but  a  few 
feet  growth,  the  same  first  yearns  process  must  be 
cone  over  again  the  second  year,  until  the  vine 
Decomes  strong  enough  to  send  up  a  shoot  at  least 
some  nine  or  ten  feet  in  length,  when  the  "second 
year's'*  operation  may  be  commenced  upon  it. — 
Any  fruit  which  sets  should  be  removed,  as  the 
Tine  18  not  yet  strong  enough  to  boar  and  support 
a  yigorous  growth  at  the  same  time. 

Third  Year. — ^The  two  shoots  made  during  the 
second  year,  (Fig.  5,)  are  now  extended  each  way| 
horizontally,  and  fastened  to  the  newly  erected^ 
trellis.     This  may  be  done  at  the  end  of  the  sec-| 


ond  year,  or  early  in  the  spring  of  the  third. — 
These  horizontal  branches,  termed  arms,  are  to  be 
cot  back  at  the  same  time,  so  as  to  leave  two  good 
bads  on  each,  so  that  four  shoots,  two  on  each 
side,  may  spring  up  from  them ;  the  same  care  as 
formerly  being  observed  to  remove  suckers  or  su- 
pernumerary shoots  and  side  branches,  and  to 
five  the  autumn  shortening.  None  of  the  fruit 
unches  should  be  allowed  to  remain.    The  four 


Fig.  0. — Gro<nrth  at  end  of  third  summer  from  setting  out. 

shoots,  as  they  advance  in  ^owth,  should  be  tied 
to  the  trellis,  in  the  position  that  the  figure  re- 
presents. 

Fourth  Year. — Tvio  shoots  or  canes  are  suf- 
fered to  remain  in  their  position  upon  the  trellis, 
merely  cutting  them  down  to  three  or  four  feet. 
They  will  throw  out  from  each  bud  side-shoots. 


Fif,  7.— Aftdl  grown  grape  vine,  trained  on  the  alternate  or  renewal  system^ 

the  daric  vines,  the  present  yearns  bearers — tin  dotted  ones, 

growing  this  year,  for  bearing  next. 


which  are  the  fruit-bearers,  and  on  each  of  these 
spars  one  or  two  bunches  of  grapes  may  be  al- 
lowed to  remain  and  ripen;  the  ends  of  these 
spurs  or  side-shoots  being  pinched  off,  as  shown 
at  c.  Fig.  1.  All  other  bunches  should  be  rubbed 
off  as  soon  as  they  form.  The  other  two  or  outer 
shoots  should,  early  in  the  samQ  spring,  (or  late 
the  previous  autumn,)  be  laid  down  horizontally 
so  as  to  fisrm  an  extension  or  continuation  of  the 
arms,  and  at  the  same  time  be  shortened  to  within 
about  two  feet  of  the  ends  of  the  previous  arms. 
Two  buds  should  be  allowed  to  grow  on  each 
of  these  horizontal  portions,  one  of  which  is  to 
be  trained  upon  the  trellis  for  another  bearing 
branch,  and  tbe  other  to  serve  for  a  continuation 
of  the  arms,  as  before,  no  bunches  being  allowed 
to  grow  on  them.  In  this  way,  two  new  bearing 
shoots  are  added  yearly,  until  the  entire  space 
intended  for  the  vine  on  the  trellis  is  filled. 
We  h&ve  already  remarked,  at  the  beginning 


of  the  previous  paragraph,  that  the  two  upright 
shoots  are  cut  down  to  three  or  four  feet.  A  bud 
should  be  allowed  to  grow  at  their  upper  ends', 
from  which  all  bunches  are  to  be  removed,  so 
that  they  may  selrve  to  extend  their  length  up- 
wards, till  tho  full  height  of  the  trellis  is  at- 
tained. 

There  are  two  modes  of  treating  vines  trained 
in  this  way.  One  is  what  is  termed  spur-jtrunrng , 
and  the  other  the  long-cane  or  rcneiual  system. 
Tlux)rctically  speaking,  there  is  but  little  differ- 
ence between  them,  but  they  are  quite  difierent 
in  practice.  AVe  have  already  remarked  that  the 
bunches  are  borne  on  the  present  season's  shoots. 
In  spur-pruning,  these  shoots  are  thrown  out 
yearly  from  the  sides  of  a  permanent  upright 
shoot,  and  are  cut  back  yearly,  for  new  ones  td 
spring  out  from  tho  buds  left  at  their  base  in 
pruning. 

In  the  long-cane  or  renewal  system,  every  alter- 
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nate  stem  is  cat  wholly  down  to  the  horLBontal 
arm ;  bo  that,  while  lost  year's  upright  shootis 
famishing  a  crop  of  grapes  this  year, — this  year's 
shoot  is  growing  (free  from  all  bunches,)  for  a 
similar  crop  for  next  year.  No  shoot,  therefore, 
remains  above  the  arms  longer  than  two  years. 

Spur-pruning  is  best  adapted  to  slowly  growing 
sorts,  (chiefly  exotics)  which  cannot  produce  a 
full-length  branch  in  one  year.  The  renewal 
system  is  best  for  the  most  vigorous  American 
varieties,  which  will  grow  fifteen  or  twenty  feet 
in  a  year.  Fie.  7  exhibits  distinctly  a  vine 
trained  to  a  trellis,  and  treated  on  the  renewal 
system,  the  dark  shoots  being  the  present  season's 
bearers,  and  the  dotted  lines  showing  the  growth 
of  the  canes  for  bearers  next  year,  whue  new 
ones  are  growing  in  the  places  of  this  year's 
bearers. 

Summer  pruning,  which  consists  in  the  removal 
of  all  supernumerary  shoots  and  bunches  as  fast 


joune  people  shall  spend  it  at  the 
as  they  appear,  and  'in  pinching  off  the  ends  of  most  critical  of  au  periods  in  their  lives,  should 


bearing  shoots,  after  enough  leaves  have  formed, 
is  of  great  consequence.  Vines  left  to  themselves, 
even  after  a  thorough  spring  pruning,  soon  have 
such  a  profusion  of  leaves  and  branches,  that 
none  can  perfectly  develop  themselves,  and  the 
.fruit  is  consequently  small,  the  bunches  meagre, 
and  the  ripening  late.  The  summer  pinching 
of  the  ends  of  the  bearing  shoots  shoula  be  cau- 
tiously done,  and  not  before  the  grapes  are  about 
half  CTown ;  four  or  five  leaves,  at  least,  should 
be  left  on  every  one,  above  the  last  bunch,  and 
never  more  than  two  bunches  be  allowed  on  each 
bearing  fruit, 

The  old  vine  should  never  be  allowed  to  rise  a 
foot  from  the  ground — the  lower  it  is  kept,  the 
easier  the  vine  will  be  managed,  and  the  &eer  it 
may  be  kept  from  suckers.  Some  of  the  best 
cultivators  bury  the  old  stump  beneath  the  soil. 

The  preceding  will,  we  hope,  fully  answer  all 
the  inquiries  of  our  correspondent,  and  prove 
useful  to  beginners  generally.  We  are  not  aware 
of  any  experiments  in  root-graftins  the  grape 
out  of  ground — its  success  can  only  oe  proved  by 
actual  trial. 


OAOVNBS  ABOUT  THE  HOUSE. 

There  is  probably  no  other  way  in  which  the 
homestead  may  be  beautified,  and  even  made  prof- 
itable, than  by  expending  every  year  a  little  money 
and  labor  in  laying  out  and  planting  with  fruit 
trees,  shrubbery  and  shade  trees,  a  space  propor- 
tioned to  the  size  and  style  of  the  buildings,  and 
immediately  about  them.  Shade  in  summer,  pro- 
tection from  storms  and  winds  in  the  winter,  and 
wholesome  fruits,  may  be  obtained,  together  with 
that  constant  idea  of  the  beautiful  which  such 
such  an  arrangement  would  present.  Below  are 
some  remarks  to  the  point,  which  we  copy  from 
the  Country  Gentleman  : 

"There  is  nothing  in  practical  life,  in  a  knowl- 
edge of  which  our  countrymen  are  more  deficient, 
than  in  laying  out  and  properly  planting  and 
cultivating  the  grounds  around  their  dwellings. 
Very  often  they  are  not  laid  out  nor  planted  at 
all,  but  are  left  in  a  state  of  primitive  bleakness, 


disorder.  Where  improvement  is  actually  at- 
tempted, the  result  is  not  unfrequuntly  a  combi- 
nation of  inc6nvenience  and  stiffness  ;  and  yerj 
few  neatly,  economically  and  tastefully  laid-out 
grounds  are  to  be  met  with.  Why  should  not 
this  art,  which  every  living  man  in  the  country 
ought  to  practice,  be  taught  in  our  higher 
schools  ?  lAtin  and  Gre^k  are  excellent  studies 
for  those  who  have  plenty  of  time  and  means  for 
these  as  well  as  other  departments  of  knowledge  ; 
but  for  such  as  cannot  master  all,  would  not  the 
months  consumed  on  Tacitus  and  Thucyides,  be 
more  profitably  spent  on  those  fascinating  and 
eminently  useml  studies,  drawing  and  architeo- 
ture,  in  connexion  with  landscape  gardening? 
When  will  the  time  come  that  *the  latter  will 
have  only  an  equal  chance  with  the  former? 
Time  once  lost  never  returns ;  and  it  is  of  the 
highest  consequence  that  those  who  direct  the 
mode  that  young 


study  carefully  the  best  modes  for  accomplish- 
ing so  all-important  an  object." 


^^  We  haye  heretofore  given  a  portion  of  the 
remarks  of  the  President  at  the  last  session  of  the 
Pomological  Society,  and  now  proceed  to  give 
some  of  the  reports  from  the  States  represented 
in  the  conyention. 

REPORT    FROM  NEW  HAMP8HIRK. 

B.  F.  Cutter  said.  New  Hampshire,  as  a  State, 
in  former  years,  has  not  been  celebrated  for  cul- 
ture of  fruit  of  any  kind ;  but  since  our  Scate 
and  county  Fairs  have  been  in  operation,  a  new 
era  has  commenced  in  the  business,  and  an  im- 
petus given  to  it  that,  in  some  places,  almoet 
amounts  to  a  mania.  Information  is  sought  for, 
and  orchards,  containing  the  most  choice  collec- 
tions, are  being  set  in  the  most  approved  manner, 
that  in  a  few  years  will  work  an  entire  leyolution 
in  the  business.  The  nursery  business  remainB 
good,  and  the  nursery-men  are  becoming  more 
experienced,  and  paying  more  attention  to  making 
of  fri  * 


many 


choice  collections  of  fruit;  yet  we  haye 
varieties  of  fruit  cultivated  of  a  local  character, 
and  many  of  them  entirely  worthless,  which 
makes  one  of  the  most  serious  drawbacks  in  frait 
culture. 

REPORT  FROM  yBRMONT. 

0.  Goodrich  said,  the  Northern  Spy  has  not 
yet  answered  our  expectations.  It  is  a  hardy 
and  good  grower,  but  a  very  shy  bearer.  Old 
bearing  trees,  grafted  in  1846,  have  yet  produced 
little  fruit ;  while  in  the  same  orchard,  and  like 
trees  as  those  grafted  at  the  same  time  with  the 
Baldwin,  cut  from  bearing  trees  in  Cambridge. 
Mass.,  produced  full  crop  the  fourth  season,  ana 
have  continued  to  do  so  m  alternate  years,  at  the 
same  time  making  a  large  growth.  The  Graven- 
stein  sustains  its  hich  character  ;  fair,  very  hardy, 
good  grower  and  oearer,  and  in  every  respect  I 
must  mark  it  best. 

REPORT   EROM   CONNECTlCtTT. 

The  committee  reported  that  the  early  part  of 
the  season  of  1853  was  made  remarkable  oy  the 
appearance  of  the  Palmer  worm,  so  called,  in 
great  numbers,  which  destroyed  the  foliage  of 


or  only  uiMaiaeatud  by  objects  of  confusion  and j  apple  trees,  as  well  as  that  oi  some  others,  and. 
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of  course,  ii\jured  the  fruit  more  or  lees.  This 
insect  eats  the  leaves  as  TOraciously  as  the  canker- 
worm,  and  at  about  the  same  season,  viz.,  June. 
Ther  did  not  Appear  again  this  year. 

Very  much  fruit,  it  is  believed,  was  destroyed 
this  year  by  a  severe  frost  that  occurred  on  the 
first  Sunday  ni^ht  in  May,  the  effects  of  which 
were  more  noticed  than  the  cause ;  which  fact 
can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  habit  people 
have,  in  these  parts,  of  lyine  late  Sunday  morn- 
ings. The  morning  was  bright  and  clear,  and 
the  ground  where  it  had  been  broken  up,  froxen 
bard  enough  to  bear  up  a  man  of  common  size. 
Plum  trees,  cherrv,  and  perhaps  some  others, 
wore  in  profuse  bloom  at  the  time,  but  failed 
almost  entirely  of  producing  fruit.  Apple  and 
pear  buds  generally  were  also  much  injured. 
One  fact,  in  this  connection,  is  worthy  of  notice  : 
many  pear  trees,  on  quince  roots,  were  at  tiiis 
time  entirely  killed,  as  appeared  afterwards,  while 
those  on  their  own  roots  were  not  injured  beyond 
the  destruction  of  fruit.  About  one  dozen  visor- 
OU8  looking  trees  were  killed  in  my  own  garden, 
many  of  them  having  borne  fruit  several  seasons  ; 
showing  very  conclusively  that  pear  trees,  on 
quince  roots,  are  liable  i»  a  calamity  which 
tnose,  on  their  own  roots,  are  not.  The  trees,  in 
this  instance,  were  forward,  the  buds  nearly 
ready  to  open,  and  the  sap,  of  course,  in  free 
circulation,  making  it  most  probable  that  the 
sap  vessels  were  destroyed  by  freezing  of  the  sap. 
If  this  be  true,  there  is  one  objection  to  trees 
thus  worked,  which  we  have  not  seen  noticed. 

RXPORT  FROM  NEW  TORK. 

Mr.  John  B.  Eaton  said — Fruit  culture  in  the 
vicinity  has  rapidly  advanced  within  the  past  ten 
years.  Up  to  that  period  it  had  attracted  com- 
paratively little  attention,  and  (except  in  the 
nurseries)  the  varieties  cultivated  were  few,  and 
many  of  them  such  as  would  now  be  considered 
worthless.  The  apple  was  almost  the  only  fruit 
I  cultivated  for  market,  except  a  few  of  the  most 
oomraon  pears  and  cherries.  There  were  several 
prettjr  lai^  apple  orchards,  composed  chiefly  of 
Khode  Island  Greenings,  Spitzenburg,  the  various 
Russets,  and  a  few  others,  which,  at  that  time, 
comprised  the  bulk  of  the  varieties  under  culti- 
vation. 

Many  thousands  of  trees  have  since  been 
planted,  and  nearly  all  the  finest  apples,  pears, 
cherries,  plums,  etc.,  have  fruited.  The  smaller 
fruits  have  also  largely  increased,  both  in  number 
of  varieties  and  Quantity.  The  strawberry,  in 
particular,  has  of  late  received  much  attention, 
and  a  considerable  extent  of  land  is  devoted  to  its 
cultivation. 

TO  COREESPONDENTS. 

Communications  have  recently  been  received  up- 
on the  following  subjects,  which  we  shall  insert  as 
we  can  make  room  for  them,  viz. : — Plows  and 
Stones ;  Articles  in  Season ;  Springs — Live  and 
Dead  Weight  of  Beef  Cattle  ;  Stone  for  Building  ; 
Shaping  Cattle  Horns ;  A  New  Building  Material ; 
Plows  and  Plowing  ;  Gas  Lime  j  Profit  of  Hens ; 
Propagating  Apple  Trees ;  Quinces,  China  Peach, 
Pear  Trees,  Strawlierries ;  Mixing  Varieties  of 
Corn;  Lunar  Influence,  No.  2;  Raising  Apple 


Trees;  Waste  of  Manures,  Muck,  Hops;  Worms 
in  Cornstalks;  Draining,  two  articles ;  Hard  Times, 
and  priee  of  Labor ;  Turnips  for  Pigs ;  Profits  of 
Farming;  Bethd  (Me.)  Farmers'  Club;  Short 
Horn  Cattle;  Inquiries  about  Hops,  and  several 
articles  in  relation  to  the  Basket  Willow.  In  re- 
gard to  the  latter  articles,  if  we  find  anything  in 
them  that  we  have  not  already  given,  we  shall  be 
glad  to  publish  it. 

Now  is  the  timi  to  write.  Soon  the  fields  will 
invite  the  farmer  to  their  care,  when  the  pen  will 
be  resigned  for  the  plow.  If  your  communica- 
tions are  sent  us,  we  will  see  that  they  are  pre- 
sented to  the  world  in  •good  season  and  in  good 
form. 

Tor  the  New  England  Farmtr, 

THDnnVO  70BE8TS. 

Mr.  EnrroR : — ^In  your  January  number  of  the 
monthly  you  have  an  article  on  **Thinnin^  For- 
est Trees."  The  subject  is  one  of  vast  impor- 
tance to  the  future  interests  of  New  England. 
The  writer  of  that  article  says,  **The  question  is 
often  asked  whether  woodlots  should  be  thinned? 
He  is  convinced,  after  no  limited  reflection  and  ob- 
servation, that  they  should  not.'*  Perhaps  I  do 
not  fuUy  understand  what  he  means  by  woodlots. 
A  woodlot  of  laive  trees  is  one  thing,  and  a  thick 
young  srowth  of  trees,  intended  for  a  woodland 
timber  u>t,  is  another.  That  the  last-named  may 
be  advantageously  thinned  out,  I  am  now  con- 
vinced, aft^  no  limited  reflection  and  obserra- 
tion,  tested  by  more  than  twenty  years'  experi- 
ence. 

I  am  aware  that  many  farmers  object  to  thin- 
ning out  a  young  growth,  if  it  be  ever  so  thickly 
set  with  trees.  Their  doctrine  ]»— nature  will 
perform  this  operation  better  than  man  can.  But 
says  the  author  of  an  able  work  on  forest  trees, 
(Richard  S.  Fay,  Esq.,  Essex  County  Transao- 
tions,  1848,)  <<To  cultivate  a  wood  plantation 
successfully,  requires  the  same  degree  of  care  and 
attention  in  thinning  out,  as  an  onion,  carrot  or 
beet  bed.  If  the  trees  are  left  to  stru^le  with 
each  other  for  the  mastery,  the  vanquisned  will 
die,  while  the  victors  will  sufier  severely  from  the 
effects  of  the  struggle."  '*The  object  to  be  at- 
tained by  thinning,  is  so  to  regulate  the  distance 
of  the  plants,  that  they  will  not  interfere  with 
each  other's  growth  ;  and  for  this  j^urpose  it  is 
necessary  that  each  plant  has  sufficient  space  <^ 
ground  and  air,  for  the  8])read  of.  its  roots  and 
branches,  proportionate  to  its  size  at  any  stage  of 
its  growth.  To  accomplish  this  properly,^  re- 
quires constant  attention.  It  is  hignly  injurious 
to  thin  so  much  at  one  time  as  to  have  the  trees 
remaining  exposed  to  a  greatly  increased  degree 
of  heat  and  cold ;  it  is  like  suddenly  removing  the 
plantation  a  few  degrees  farther  north  or  south. 
So  it  is  equally  injudicious  to  allow  the  plants  to 
become  crowded  and  interlaced,  as  thereby  they 
exclude  too  much  the  light  and  air,  and  serve  to 
weaken  each  other.  In  rearing  a  plantation  for  * 
timber,  the  approved  rule  for  hard  wood  trees  is, 
to  have  a  space  between  each  tree  equal  to  one- 
half  its  height ;  and  for  resinous  trees,  a  space 
equal  to  one-third  the  height;   this  should  bo 
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kept  in  view  from  the  moment  the  thinnings  com- 
mence. The  period  when  these  thinnings  shoald 
begin,  mnst  depend  on  the  forwardness  of  the 
trees." 

In  Qermany,  themaoajgement  of  wood  and  tim- 
ber trees  is  nnder  the  direction  of  educated  and 
competent  government  agents.  In  making  new 
plantations  there  from  seeds,  broadcast  sowing  is 
found  the  better  method  ;  the  plants  being  allowed 
to  grow,  all  together,  a  dozen  or  twenty  years ; 
when  the  weaker  and  poorer  ones  are  removed ; 
leaving  the  best  and  straightest  to  grow ;  alwavs 
careful,  however,  to  leave  enough  to  keep  the 
ground  thoroughly  shaded.  The  thinning  and 
trimming  employ  hundreds  of  the  peasantry  when 
other  labor  is  in  less  demand.  The  limbs  and 
twigs  are  made  into  fageots,  and  chiefly  used  by 
bakers ;  the  trunks  and  larger  branches  are  savea 
for  fuel  and  other  purposes. 

About  twenty-five  years  ago  I  came  into  posses- 
sion of  several  acres  of* 'pine  plain  land,"  covered 
with  a  thick  growth  of  white-yellow  and  Norway 
pines ;  the  trees  were  then  about  twentv-five  years 
from  the  seed.  (The  land  was  burned  over  in  a 
very  dry  time  about  the  year  1800.)  Immediate- 
ly after  I  came  into  possession  I  thinned  out  the 
growth  on  about  two  acres,  removing  more  than 
half  the  number  of  trees,  they  being  the  smaller 
portion.  The  wood  thinned  out  mucn  more  than 
paying  the  expense  of  thinning  and  drawing, 
boon  after,  I  sold  the  land,  since  which  nothing 
has  been  done  to  it.  I  have,  with  the  present 
owner,  recently  examined  the  lot ;  we  were  of  the 
opinion  that  the  portion  tiiinned  some  twenty- 
five  vears  ago,  is  now,  from  the  superior  siie  of 
the  trees  worth  33  per  cent,  more  per  acre,  thiui 
that  portion  left  to  itself.  Can  any  one  doubt, 
that  the  limbs  and  tops  of  the  removed  trees,  and 
the  decaving  stumps  and  roots  of  those  out  out, 
with  a  free  access  of  sunlight  and  air,  has  not 
veiy  much  increased  the  growth  where  thinned 
out,  over  those  *4efli  to  struggle,  from  the  excess 
of  numbers,  for  the  mastery,  many  of  the  van- 
quished have  died,  while  the  victors  have  sufibred 
severely  from  the  effects  of  the  struggle."  I  sold 
the  land  for  ten  dollars  per  acre,  the  present  own- 
er has  recently  refused  one  hundred  dollars  per 
acre  for  it.  Had  he  judiciously  thinned  out  the 
trees  from  the  time  he  purchased  it,  till  now,  he 
might  have;(without  injury  to  its  present  worth,) 
taken  from  it  enough  to  have  paid  the  interest  on 
his  purchase  and  taxes.    I  have  thinned  out  the 

Sowth  of  hard  wood  trees  with  results  similar  to 
e  above  described.  Lbvi  Birtlbtt. 

Warner,  JV.  H,,  Ftb.  6,  1865. 


RsHARKS. — It  is  pleasant  to  observe  how  old 
notions  are  gradually  yielding  to  a  better  knowl- 
edge of  the  modes  of  rearing  many  crops.  From 
boyhood,  the  cry  has  been  familiar  to  our  ears — 
** forests  must  not  be  thinned,  nature  will  take 
care  of  them" — "evergreens  will  be  ruined  by 
tliinning."  Twelve  years  ago  we  saw  a  forest  of 
white  pines  thoroughly  thinned  and  pruned,  and 
we  have  seldom  seen  a  finer  growth  on  any  for- 
est than  on  that.  Mr.  Bartlett  will  please  ac- 
cept our  thanks  for  his  valuable  article. 


EXTRACTS  Ain)  REPLIES. 

WESTERN  FARJIBRS. 

Dear  Sir  :r-Will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  infovm 
mo  from  what  paper  a  young  man,  intending  to 
go  West,  can  obtain  the  best  information  rehitiTe 
to  farming  in  the  Northern,  Western  States,  or 
Minnesota  Territory.  By  so  doing,  you  will 
much  oblige  a  constant  reader  of  the  ffew  Eng- 
utnd  Former  m  c. 

Salem,  Feb,,  1855. 

Reharks. — ^We  have  directed  two  or  three 
Western  agricultural  papers  to  "C,  Salem, Ms." 
Why  do  so  many  people  withhold  their  names 
when  they  write  us? 

THE  NEW  ROCBELLE  RLACKRERRY. 

Editor  N.  E.  Farrer  : — ^I  notice  some  remarka 
in  the  January  number  of  the  N.  E.  Farmer,  in 
regard  to  the  price  of  the  New  Jtochelle  Blackberry, 
The  price  at  which  they  are  sold  is  by  no  means 
extravagant,  as  they  are  only  propagated  by 
shoots  from  the  roots,  which,  wl  must  be  aware, 
is  a  slow  process.  The  only  two  persons  who 
raise  them  for  sale, — ^Mr.  Lawton,  of  New  Ro- 
chelle,  and  Geo.  Seymour  &  Co.,  of  Norwalk,  Ct. — 
are  trying  to  raise  for  their  own  transplanting ; 
for,  after  the  first  or  second  years'  transplanting, 
they  will  raise  more  than  a  dollars'  worth  of 
fruit,  and  the  demand  for  the  fruit  is  greater 
than  the  supply,  and  will  be  for  years  to  come. 

I  exhibited  last  season,  in  New  Haven,  from 
Messrs.  Geo.  Seymour  &  Co.,  at  our  Horticultural 
E^ibition,  very  fine  specimens.  One  of  the 
berries  measured  four  by  three  and  a  half  inches 
in  circumference,  the  siae  of  a  pullet's  ^.  Soma 
of  the  specimens  were  taken  from  a  plant  in  a 
Mr.  Smith's  private  garden  in  Norwalk.  I  think 
it  had  been  planted  out  three  or  four  years,  and 
should  judge  it  had  on  it  nearer  one-half  a  bushel 
than  a  peqk  of  berries ;  so  that  a  dollar  a  plaat 
cannot  be  a  very  great  price  under  these  circum- 
stances. F.  Trowbridoe. 

New  Havenj  Ct. 

MILLET. 

Will  you  give  us,  in  the  columns  of  your  beat 
of  all  papers  for  the  farmer,  a  chapter  on  millet  ? 
Willitdowellonoold,clayeyland?  (a.)  Canitbe 
sown  like  oats,  in  laying  down  ground  to  grass?  (6.) 
If  not,  what  is  the  proper  courw,  and  what  is 
considered  a  fair  yield?  Any  other  information 
on  the  subject  would  be  thankfully  received. 

Raynham,  Feb.^  1855.  Sumcriber. 

Remarks. — (a.)  Millet  will  grow  well  on  such 
land  as  you  describe,  if  it  is  well-draincd  and  ma- 
nured. 

{b,)  It  is  too  rank  and  heavy  a  crop  to  set 
grass  with. 

See  Vol.  v.,  New  England  Farmer,  p.  157, 203. 

VETCHES. 

Mr.  Editor  : — ^I  wish  to  inquire,  through  your 
columns,  if  you,  or  any  of  your  Buhscrihers,  have 
had  any  experience  in  cultivating  the  above 
named  grain  ?  If  so,  whether  the  seed  or  root 
will  remain  in  the  ground  and  germinate  in  after 
years?  l.  w.  b. 

New  Haven,  Vt.,  Jan.  30,  1855. 
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MANURE   FOR  THE  GARDEN. 

Sir  : — I  am  the  owner  of  a  house  and  a  half 
acre  of  land,  and  keep  one  horee,  and  wish  to 
know  of  the  beet  wa^  to  prepare  the  manurp  for 
the  land.  Shall  I  mix  the  two  toother,  adding 
ashes,  or  lime,  or  salt  ?  1  keep  no  pig,  but  throw 
the  manure  into  the  poultry  yara.  Ought  the 
vines  or  trash  from  the  garden  to  be  thrown  on  to 
the  manure  ?  How  long  before  the  compost  would 
be  fit  to  use. 

I  had  a  good  garden  last  year — nothing  suffered 
from  the  drought,  although  my  land  is  elevated 
I  want  a  better  garden  next  year,  if  possible— 
therefore,  the  reason  of  asking  the  above  ques- 
ti6ns,  and  by  answering  them  you  will  oblige  a 
Constant  Rsadsr. 

Medford,  Jan,  19,  1855. 

Remarks. — ^In  the  autumn,  gather  all  the  vines, 
leaves,  and  every  kind  of  vegetable  matter  that 
will  ferment  and  decompose  readily,  and  place  it 
where  the  horse  manure  may  be  conveniently 
thrown  over  it.  If  this,  with  the  daily  additions 
from  the  stable,  can  be  kept  from  freezing,  it  will 
be  better.  In  the  course  of  the  winter  throw  it 
over  and  mingle  the  whole  intimately.  If,  in  the 
spring,  the  mass  is  too  crude  and  coarse  for  use, 
thflt>w  it  up  lightly,  wet  it,  and  when  the  process 
of  fermentation  has  gone  so  far  as  to  cause  the 
whole  to  fall  to  pieces  on  overhauling  it,  you  will 
find  it  in  a  convenient  and  profitable  state  for  the 
garden. 

Another  source  of  collecting  and  preserving 
rich  and  valuable  materials,  may  be  this : — ^In 
the  garden,  and  near  the  back  door  of  the  house, 
make  a  bed  of  the  loam  you  speak  of.  Let  it  be 
of  any  size  or  shape  you  please,  and  laix  to  twelve 
inches  deep ;  then  raise  the  edges  eight  or  ten 
inches,  and  upon  this  throw  the  waste  water  of 
the  house  through  the  winter ;  then,  as  soon  as 
the  muck  is  thawed  in  the  spring,  add  the  collec- 
tions of  any  of  the  back  buildings,  and  mingle 
the  whole  thoroughly  once  or  twice  before  it  is 
time  to  apply  it  to  the  garden.  In  this  you  will 
find  your  garden  answering  your  most  sanguine 
expectations. 

Ashes,  lime  and  salt,  may  be  sown  broadcast 
upon  the  garden  with  as  favorable  results  as  ap- 
plied in  any  other  way.  If  sorrel  abounds  in  the 
garden,  be  liberal  with  the  lime — ^note  the  effect 
and  tell  ns  what  it  is. 


Those  planted  on  the  hen-manure  and  muck,  did 
not  produce  quite  one-half  as  much  as  the  same 
numoer  of  hills  on  muck  alone. 

West  Poland,  Me,,  1865.  T.  Tennet. 

TURNIPS  FOR  PIGS. 

Mr.  Editor  :  —  Having  heard  that  pigs  would 
thrive  well  on  turnips,  I  thought  I  would  try  my 
skill  in  the  use  ot  them,  especially  as  oats  and 
other  grains  were  high.  I  fed  several,  last  fall, 
entirely  on  turnip,  for  two  weeks,  together  with 
the  slops  from  the  house,  and  then  as  long  on 
oats.  With  oats  at  50  cts.,  and  turnips  at  12  or 
15  cts.  per  bushel,  I  became  satisfied  that  the  tur- 
nips would  produce  a  larger  growth  than  an  equal 
cost  for  oats.  •  •  « 

Canaan,  Vt,,  1855. 

a  big  turret. 

I  have  a  turkey  seventeen  months  old,  that 

weighs  thirty-one  pounds.     If  you  think  he  is 

worth  a  notice,  please  give  him  some  spare  cor- 

^^^'  ^«   ,o..  A  Subscriber. 

January  23,  1855. 

Remarks.  —  A  turkey  of  that  size  deserves  a 
more  conspicuous  place  than  a  comer ;  we  should 
be  happy  to  place  him  ot  the  centre  of  our  dinner- 
table,  and  pay  him  most  respectful  attention,  for 
at  least  the  space  of  thirty  minutes. 

FOUR-ROWED   BABLET — GUANO   PER  ACRE— OSIER 
WILLOW. 

Mr.  Editor  : — ^I  would  like  to  inquire  where  I 
can  procure  some  four-rowed  barley,  and  the 
price  per  bushel!  (a.)  What  is  the  proper  quan- 
tity of  guano  per  acre  to  put  in  a  hill  for 
com?  (h.)  Is  tbereasmuch  difference  in  value 
between  the  Peruvian  and  Mexican,  as  there  is  in 
the  price?  (c.)  Will  the  osier  willows  be  krge 
enough  to  cut  every  year,  after  they  once  get 
rooted?  {d.)  A  Young  Farmer? 

Kensington,  N,  H, 


potatoes — ^an  experiment. 
Mr.  Edftor  : — ^Last  spring,  coming  accidentally 
into  possession  of  two  barrels  of  potatoes,  of  a 
variety  unknown  to  me,  I  cut  them  into  75  pieces, 
1 1  eyes  to  a  piece,  and  planted  one  piece  to  a  hill, 
putting  a  shovel  full  of  raw  muck,  dug  the 
August  previous,  to  a  hill,  into  60  hills,  and  into 
the- other  15  I  put  hen  manure  and  muck,  mixed 
equally  one  quart  to  a  hill.  They  were  well 
watered  with  the  drainage  of  the  sink,  caught 
in  a  tub  and  applied  at  night.  The  whole  pro- 
duced   60  barrels  of  fair,  good-sized    potatoes 


Remarks. — (a,)  The  barley  may  be  obtained  at 
the  seed  stores,  price  $1.50  per  bushel. 

(b,)  Three  hundred  pounds  is  the  usual  quan- 
tity. 

(c.)  We  do  not  know— you  must  satisfy  your- 
self by  experiments. 

{d.)  We  have  never  raised  the  osier,  but  un- 
derstand that  it  grows  sufficiently  to  be  out  an- 
nually. 

divining  rods. 
We  cannot  see  that  we  should  benefit  any  one 
by  publishing  the  communication  of  "E.  F.R,^^ 
on  this  subject.    We  cannot  oblige  our  neighbors 
to  fulfil  their  promises  to  others. 

TREATMENT   OF  PEAR   TREES. 

Having  much  confidence  in  your  opinions,  1. 
wish  to  inquire  what  particular  treatment  pear 
trees  require  ?  q   j 

Franklin,  N.H,,1S55.  '    ' 

Remarks.— Pear  trees  require  a  rich  soil,  kept 
cultivated,  so  that  it  will  be  light  and  friable. 
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For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

THE  COirCOBD  OBAFE. 

This  new  seedling  S™P®  ^^  ^i^  much  ex- 
tolled in  the  agricultural  and  horticultural 
journals  of  the  country.  How  justly  it  merits 
what  has  been  said  in  its  praise,  there  are,  of 
course,  yarious  opinions.  This  is  to  be  expected 
of  every  new  thing  that  comes  up.  Too  many 
people  are  habitually  prone,  by  nature,  or  other- 
wise, to  use  other  people's  judgment  and  reason, 
inst^Bbd  of  their  own.  Such  seldom  know  what 
to  love  or  prize  till  some  friend  or  neighbor  tells 
them.  So,  oftentimes,  new,  useful  tod  valuable 
improvements  pass  unheeded  by  them.  So  it  is, 
and  so  we  may  expect  it  to  be.  Well,  be  it  so. 
It  is  well  enough  to  be  duly  conservative  ;  but 
one  should  be  sufficiently  careful  not  to  lose  too 
much  by  the  means,  as  I  fear  very  many  will  in 
the  matter  of  the  Concord  Grape. 

One  of  your  correspondents,  I  see,  thinks  it 
will  take  ten  or  fifteen  years  to  establish  the  rep- 
utation or  value  of  this  grape.  Well,  let  him  wait 
that  time,  with  his  ** place  prepared,"  before  he 

Procures  one,  and  see  how  much  ne  will  gain  by  It. 
do  not  believe  any  such  length  of  time  is  required 
to  test  its  value.  I  believe  it  has  already  been 
sufficiently  tested.  As  good  judges  as  are  to  bo 
found  in  such  matters — who  have  watehed  ite 
progress  year  by  year,  and  side  by  side  with  the 
Isabella  and  Diana,  are  sufficiently  convinced  oi 
its  great  superiority.  I  have  watched  this  grapo 
with  much  interest  for  some  years.  I  know  of 
its  delicious  flavor,  its  hardihood,  its  vigorous 
growth  and  early  fruitage.  I  have  eaten  freely 
of  the  fruit  of  the  vine,  and  have  tasted  the  wine 
made  thereof,  and  am  free  to  confess  that  I  would 
willingly  subscribe  to  and  sanction  the  most 
laudatory  article  (hat  has  ever  been  written  in  it^ 
favor.  1  have  read  what  has  been  written  pro 
and  con  about  this  grape.  Some  articles  have 
been  true,  just  and  honest ;  others  have  be^  any- 
thing but  such — more  of  unhealthy  disposition 
than  of  truth  in  them,  and  may  be  a  little  of 
what  might  go  by  a  much  worse  name.  But  these 
and  the  motives  may  be  little  minded.  Self-in- 
terest gives  people,  sometimes,  strong  pr^udices, 
and  makes  them  appear  dishonest  and  ungentle- 
manly.  Yet  such  manifestations  will  have  no 
bad  effect  upon  any  who  know  the  grape  or  its 
originator. 

Aside  from  all  its  worth  as  a  first-rate  table 
mpe,  it  would  be  difficult  to  rate  ite  value  mere- 
W  as  a  wine  grape  for  New  England.  A  more 
delicious  wine  than  comes  of  it,  I  certainly  nev- 
er tasted,  or  wish  to  taste ;  and  take  it  altogether, 
itwUlbea  difficult  matter  to  produce  another 
grape  combining  so  many  good  quaUiies.  In  so 
saying,  I  know  I  speak  the  minds  of  the  best 
judges  of  its  merito.    So  I  am  sure  it  will  prove. 

I  write  this  article  of  my  own  free  will ;  unso- 
licited and  unbeknown  to  Mr.  BuU.'  Mr.  B.  is 
a  truthful  and  very  worthy  gentleman,  one  who 
may  be  safely  relied  upon.  I  have  no  interest  in 
speaking  thus  laudatory  of  the  Concord  Grape, 
ido  it  because  I  know  that  thereby  I  do  a  sood 
work  for  any  one  I  may  thus  induce  to  purchase 
and  grow  it.  There  are  many  luxuries  tiiat  may 
well  and  profitably  be  dispensed  with ;  bat  the 
Concord  Grape  Is  not  one  of  them.  It  is  an  in- 
dispensable article.  Whosoever  tries  it  fidrly, 
will  agree  with  me,  I  am  ■uie. 


I  see,  bv  an  advertisement  in  your  paper,  that 
the  price  baa  been  reduced  from  five  to  three  dol- 
lars the  sinde  plant,  and  twenty-four  dollars  per 
dozen.  If  Mr.  B.  can  afford  to  do  so,  I  am  glad ; 
but  I  should  hardly  think  his  prices  remunera- 
tive, oonsiderins  ail  the  labor,  trouble  and  ex- 
pense he  has  incurred  in  its  procuration  and 
propagation.  At  any  rate,  whether  he  is  remu- 
nerate or  not,  he  will  have  the  happiness  of 
knowing  tliat  he  has  done  his  country  much  val- 
uable service. 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  let  me  assure  you  that  I  nev- 
er enjoyed  a  seat  upon  any  cushioned  maliogany 
half  so  much  as  a  scat  upon  the  ground  under 
one  of  Mr.  B.'s  vines  loaded  with  ripe,  luscious 
grapes.  Here  one  might  be  tempted  to  break  the 
commandments  if  anywhere.  To  while  away  an 
hour  here  of  a  pleasant  day  in  September — eat 
grapes  and  chat  with  Mr.  Bull,  of  tne  wonderful 
and  beautiful  phenomena  of  the  vegetable  king- 
dom. One  never  gets  a  more  realizing  sense  of 
the  feelings  of  father  Adam  when  leaving  his 
vines  and  fruit  trees,  than  comes  when  retiring 
from  such  a  feast. 

Now  every  one  who  has  a  house  and  garden, 
can  have  just  such  vines  to  sit  under,  just  such 
fruit  to  eat,  and  such  a  place  for  meditetion. 
Such  things  are  good  preachers,  and  better  teach- 
ers of  Divine  revelations  to  our  physical  and  spir- 
itual bodies  than  many  great-salaried  theologians, 
for  they  root  the  relics  of  mythology  and  barbar- 
ism out  of  us  much  faster.  They  are  also  grand 
physicians  to  the  physical  and  spiritual  man,  for 
they  purify  the  stomach  and  Ihe  blood,  and  thns 
bringj  the  soul  to  light  and  liberty.  I  can  easily 
imagine  why  Mr.  Bull  is  a  happier  man  than  the 
President,  or  any  other  man  who  recommends 
people  to  "conquer  their  prejudices"  against  sla- 
very, to  gain  the  "White"  or  any  other  house. 

Now  let  me  say  to  any  one  who  may  by  any 
means  have  been  induced  to  discredit  my  report, 
go,  as  I  have  done,  and  see  for  yourself.  I  can 
assure  such  they  will  not  go  away  empty  or  dis- 
appointed. B.  p. 

BiUerica,  Feb,  12,  1855. 


SIXTH  LE0I8LATXVE  AGRICULTURAL 
MEETIHO. 

Reported  for  ihe  New  England  Fanner, 
BY  WILLIAlf  W.   HILL. 

The  sixth  agricultural  meeting  of  the  season  was 
held  at  the  State  House,  on  Tuesday  evening  last. 

Hon.  E.  A.  HiLDRETH,  of  Groton,  Senator  tat 
Middlesex  county,  presided,  and  made  some  in- 
teresting remarks  in  regard  to  the  general  subject 
of  agriculture.  In  the  course  of  his  remarks,  he 
referred  particularly  to  the  investments  in  rail- 
roads, which  the  farmers  of  Maasachusetts  made 
a  few  yean  ago,  and  the  losses  whicli  they  had 
snstained  by  the  transaction.  The  farmers  of 
Vermont  and  New  Hampshire,  however,  have 
reaped  substantial  benefit  from  the  expenditure, 
which  he  could  not  help  noticing  in  a  recent  visit 
to  Vermont,  where  every  town  along  the  lines  of 
railroad  has  a  miniature  Faneuil  Hall  market, 
and  prices  range  almost  as  high  as  in  Boston. 
He  concluded  by  expressing  the  hope  that  the 
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ellbrta  of  Massachusetts  farmers  to  improye  their 
fitrm  stock,  would  prove  a  more  profitable  un- 
dertaking. 

Mr.  Knowlbb,  of  Eastham,  followed,  discussing 
briefly  the  subject  for  the  evening — Farm  Stock, 

Mr.  CopELAND,  of  Lexington,  endeavored  to 
have  the  discussion  for  the  evening  directed  to  a 
single  point — ^What  are  the  prominent  qualities 
to  be  sought  for  in  securing  an  American  race  of 
cattle? — in  order  to  arrive  at  some  definite  re- 
salts;  but  objection  was  made  to  limiting  the 
latitude  of  debate,  and  the  subject  of  Farm  Stock 
ivas  thrown  open  to  the  meeting  in  all  its  length 
and  breadth. 

Mr.  Knowlbs,  of  Eastham,  spoke  briefly,  say- 
ing that  the  experience  of  farmers  had  demon- 
strated that  native  stock  was  infinitely  preferable 
to  foreign,  not  only  in  cattle,  but  in  horses,  sheep 
and  fowls.  Practical  farmers,  he  found,  placed 
their  chief  confidence  in  native  breeds. 

Mr.  Proctob,  of  Danvers,  followed.  He  said 
he  was  one  of  those  who  believed  that  we  have  a 
native  stock  of  cattle,  for  he  considered  that 
whatever  was  bom  upon  our  hills,  whether 
originating  from  foreign  stock  or  not,  was  enti- 
tled to  be  CiiUed  native  ;  but  he  did  not  think 
them  '* infinitely  better"  than  all  others.  For 
beef  cattle,  be  was  satisfied  that  a  cross  of  the 
Durhams  or  Dovons  was  superior  to  any  thing 
else,  yielding  more  pounds  of  beef,  and  growing 
fiuter,  larger  and  fatter.  For  the  yoke,  how« 
ever,  nothing  can  excel  our  native  cattle;  he 
asserted  this  from  his  own  experience  and  obeer- 
yation  for  a  long  series  of  years.  When  speaking 
of  working  cattle  in  connection  with  English 
breeds,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  Eng- 
land they  do  not  know  any  such  thing  as  oxen 
for  work ;  they  use  horses.  With  us  oxen  are 
used  on  all  kinds  of  farm  work,  and,  after  a  few 
years,  are  killed  for  beef,  a  fact  whioh  is  quite 
important  in  considering  their  valne.  As  for 
animals  for  milk,  the  Jerseys  produce  a  quality 
of  milk  which  cannot  be  equalled  anywhere ; 
but  for  dairy  purposes — whether  butter,  cheese 
or  milk — he  had  yet  to  learn  that  any  thing 
better  could  be  got  than  'from  a  cross  of  the  best 
balls  with  the  beet  oows  of  the  native  stock.  He 
knew  of  a  dairy  of  native  oows  in  Danvers, 
which  yielded  as  good  products  as  Ex-Governor 
Lincoln's  fine  blood  stock ;  and  another  case  in 
which  a  native  cow,  five  years  old,  belonging  to 
a  widow  lady,  made  50  pounds  of  butter  in  30 
days,  besides  supplying  milk  for  a  family  of  four 
persons,  and  in  addition  another  quart  per  day, 
divided  between  two  poor  families.  And  this 
with  nothing  but  pastare  feed,  whioh  he  oolisid- 
end  an  important  cireamstance. 

Mr.  Bbowk,  of  the  New  England  Farmer^  next 
aiM>ke,  and  alluding  to  the  complaint  of  those 


who  do  not  attend,  that  our  discussions  are  aot 
practical,  said  he  would  confine  himself  to  two 
or  three  particular  points,  each  of  importance, 
and  in  which  most  farmers  are  immediately  in- 
terested. With  regard  to  oxen,  it  used  to  be  the 
habit  to  keep  a  good  pair  of  workers  until  they 
were  eight  or  nine  years  of  age,  depending  upon 
them  to  perform  the  principal  team  work  of  the 
farm,  and  then  make  a  business  of  fattening  them 
for  the  market.  Having  reached  this  age  and 
passed  the  period  when  they  take  on  flesh  and  fat 
rapidly  and  naturally,  the  process  is  a  slow  and  ex- 
pensi^  e  one,  and  the  profit  was  found  to  be  small. 

Now,  the  farmer  selects  the  finest  steers,  matches 
them,  feeds  liberally,  keeping  them  clean  and 
warm,  subjects  them  to  the  yoke  dnd  handles 
them  when  young,  and  by  careful  and  judicious 
management,  makes  them  do  the  team  work  of 
the  farm  while  they  are  growing  rapidly,  and  by 
the  time  they  are  five  or  six  years  old,  they  have 
come  nearly  to  maturity,  and  without  a  special 
stall  feeding  of  two  or  three  months,  and  when 
slaughtered  make  tender,  juicy  and  rich  beef, 
commanding  the  highest  price.  It  is  difficult  to 
make  cattle  take  on  fat  and  flesh  rapidly  that 
have  passed  the  natural  period  of  growth  and 
physical  activity. 

In  breeding  cattle,  he  thought  there  vnis  a 
misunderstanding  in  the  minds  of  some  in  regard 
to  the  axiom,  '^like  begets  like."  If  a  heifer  of 
any  particular  breed,  say  Durham,  fi>r  instance, 
is  coupled  with  a  Durham  bull,  a  pure  Durham 
calf  vnll  be  the  certain  result ;  -but  let  her  go  the 
next  year  to  a  Devon  male,  and  so  year  after  year 
to  mixed  breeds,  and  there  will  be  no  certainty 
as  to  the  character  of  her  o£&pring — she  will  be 
quite  as  likely  to  go  back  to  the  first  type.  It  is 
asked  why  our  native  cattle  will  not  produce 
certain  characteristics  in  their  progeny.  It.will, 
as  surely  as  a  Baldwin  apple  stock  will  produce 
that  variety  of  apples,  if  the  stock  taken  is  pure 
and  kept  pure.  Mr.  Brown  said  he  could  com- 
municate to  the  farmers  of  the  State  a  plan  by 
which  they  oould  add  to  their  annual  income  the 
sum  of  two  milUons  of  dollars,  and  he  thought 
they  would  readily  admit  that  it  was  a  praciical 
one.  There  are  m  the  State  150,000  cows,  whose 
average  yield  of  milk  for  the  year  does  not  exceed 
four  quarts  per  day.  Now,  from  experience  and 
observation,  he  was  oonfident  that  in  two  ways — 
either  by  improving  the  breed,  or  by  taking 
better  oare  of  stock,  sheltering  them  and  feeding 
them  more  liberally  and  systematically  with  roues, 
&o. — their  milk  may  be  increased  one  quart  per 
day,  which,  at  four  oents  per  quart,  would  give 
the  sum  of  $2,190,000 — an  addition  to  their  an- 
nual income  whioh  was  oertainly  something  of  an 
object. 

Honl  B.  v.  FbxhcEj  of  Braihtree,  gave  it  as  his 
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opinion  that  we  have  no  pure  Durhams  here,  as 
they  have  in  England,  Ohio,  Kentucky  and  Dli- 
nois.  Ours  are  croasee.  The  treatment  of  cattle 
is  a  very  important  matter.  His  man  had  told 
him  that  when  his  cows  had  been  turned  out  for 
a  couple  of  hours  during  the  late  cold  weather, 
they  gave  two  quarts  less  of  milk — that  is,  they 
gave  only  30  quarts  where  they  gave  32  quarts 
previously.  Cattle  should  be  kept  warm,  in  a 
temperature  of  40  degrees.  In  feeding  cattle, 
turnips,  which  can  be  raised  cheaply,  are  very 
advantageous,  saving  a  good  deal  of  hay,  and 
bringing  the  animals  out  in  better  condition  in 
the  spring.  As  to  the  breeds  of  cattle,  he  hoped 
the  day  would  come  when  the  State  or  some  be- 
nevolent individual  would  make  minute  and  sys- 
tematic experiments,  which  would  point  out  the 
race  of  cattle  best  adapted  to  the  peculiar  wants 
of  New  England. 

Hon.  Seth  Sprague,  of  Duzbnry,  followed. 
He  remarked  that  he  was  not  certain  that  he  un- 
derstood any  thing  about  the  subject.;  still,  he 
had  his  opinion  in  regard  to  the  matter,  founded 
upon  the  results  which  eminent  herdsmen  had 
attained  in  other  countries.  He  believed  that  the 
laws  which  govern  the  reproduction  of  animals, 
were  as  fixed  and  determinate  as  those  which 
control  plants,  or  other  natural  productions,  and 
are  as  capable  of  actual  experiments  as  chemistry 
or  any  other  science.  The  breeding  of  cattle 
commenced  in  England  seventy-five  years  ago, 
upon  certain  rules,  and  the  fact  has  there  been 
established  that  any  kind  of  cattle  desired  can  be 
raised,  and  with  a  certain  result.  Can  a  pair  of 
oattle  be  obtained  in  New  England  which  will 
produce  oflbpring  exactly  like  themselves?  Col. 
Jaoqvxs  said  he  would  breed  cattle  to  order  of 
any  form  or  color.  If  we  take  good  bred  stock, 
we  may  be  certain  of  the  progeny ;  but  with  our 
native  stock  good  offspring  are  the  exception,  and 
poor  prove  the  rule.  They  are  the  result  of  a 
mixing  of  two  hundred  years,  without  regard  to 
the  laws  which  make  like  produce  like,  and  we 
cannot  expect  to  produce  from  this  mixed  blood 
an  animal  of  any  oertain  size,  form,  color  or 
quality.  The  English  herdsmen  have  raised  their 
noble  stocks  by  breeding  for  fifty  years  without 
crossing.  If  you  put  a  Devon  bull  to  any  kind 
of  mixed  cow,  the  Devon  blood  will  predominate 

Mr.  Fay,  of  Lynn,  commended  the  views  of 
Mr.  Sprague.  He  believed  that  a  race  of  cattle 
could  be  obtained  from  native  stock  equal  to  any 
in  the  world.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that  we 
have  as  good  milch,  working  and  beef  cattle  as 
existed,  and  having  all  these  qualities,  a  good 
breed  can  be  obtained  in  twenty  or  thirty  years. 
It  must  be  done  by  breeding  in-and-in,  until  a 
fixity  of  type  is  obtained  ;  when  the  male  prodn- 
ces  a  fixed  type,  the  process  has  been  carried  fiur 


enough,  and  then  vigor  or  certain  qualities  may 
be  infused  by  crossing.  There  is  no  danger  of  vi* 
tiation  after  this  fixity  of  -type  is  attained.  To 
counteract  the  deterioration  which  supervenes  in 
animals  at  certain  periods,  a  pure  blood  cow 
should  not  be  used  for  crossing,  but  a  good  one 
whose  blood  is  mixed  as  much  as  possible,  and  an 
animal  as  perfect  as  the  male  will  be  obtained. 
The  hardiness  or  other  quality  of  this  cow  will 
be  imparted  without  affecting  the  blood  race.  It 
is  the  predominance  of  one  blood  over  another 
which  makes  a  race.  If  a  bull's  pedigree  goes 
back  only  for  a  short  distance  even,  and  he  is  pat 
with  a  mixed  cow,  a  good  raoe  will  be  propa- 


Col.  Newell,  of  Essex,  remarked  that  his  ex- 
perience accorded  precisely  with  the  views  ad- 
vanced by  the  last  two  speakers.  He  avowed  his 
disbelief  in  the  notion  of  a  stock  of  native  cattle. 
We  have  none,  and  the  reason  is  that  no  one  has 
attempted  to  take  so-called  native  cattle  and  bring 
out  their  peculiarities.  Col.  Jaques  used  a  for- 
eign bull  in  attempting  to  get  up  a  native  stock. 

Mr.  Sprague  said  he  would  admit  that  a  breed 
of  native  cattle  of  a  certain  type  might  be  raised, 
but  it  would  bo  a  matter  of  much  difficulty  and 
expense.  Suppose  a  couple  of  cattle  are  taken, 
as  nearly  what  is  desired  as  possible,  and  in  a 
year  or  two  the  head  will  be  found  too  large,  the 
body  too  short  or  too  long,  or  some  other  defect 
appeur,  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  begin  anew. 
The  task  would  require  a  man  peculiarly  fitted 
for  it  by  education,  judgment  and  experience, 
and  would  be  the  work  of  twenty  or  thirty  yean. 

Mr.  Fay  remarked  that  the  work  of  rearing  a 
new  race  should  be  commenced  not  with  one  eow 
and  one  bull,  but  with  herds,  and  those  young 
cattle.  After  obtaining  the  raoe  best  adapted  to 
New  England,  with  its  small  farms — which  wonld 
be  one  combining  in  the  highest  degree  milk,  beef 
and  work— ofiboots  would  appear  which  would 
excel  for  milk,  for  beef  and  for  work,  separaiely, 
and  we  should  thus  get  far  better  cows  than  we 
now  have.  In  Switnrland,  where  miieh  oowe 
are  most  prized,  the  bull's  pedigree  is  closely  scm- 
tiniied,  to  see  if  his  mother  ¥ras  distinguished  for 
her  milking  qualities,  as  it  is  the  bull  which  de- 
termines the  character  of  the  offspring. 

Mr.  BccufiMSTER  of  Frammgham,  said  the 
yield  of  butter  in  this  commonwealth  might  be 
increased  from  five  pounds  to  ten  pounds  per  cow 
per  week,  because  we  can  have  a  race  which  will  * 
give  it.  He  also  offlsred  some  very  interesting  re- 
marks in  i^gard  to  ^'native*'  and  foreign  cattle, 
which  our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  sketch. 

Pertinent  remarks  were  also  made  by  Messrs. 
Howard,  of  the  Cultiaatory  Merriam,  of  Tewks- 
buiy,  and  Exiasoy,  of  Boston,  but  we  have  not 
room  for  them. 
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CALENBAE  FOR  APRIL.  I 

"  Now  carefal  gRrd^nera,  daring  suany  days, 
Admit  U)  greenhouses  the  genial  rays*, 
Vines,  espaliers,  and  standArd  trees  demand 
The  pruner^s  skilftil  eye  and  steady  hand; 
And  numerous  shoots  and  roots  court  the  Idnd  toll 
or  transplantation,  or  another  soil." 

FRiL,  showery,  flowery,  oold, 

windy,  and  warm,  fickle 

April,    has    come    again, 

knocking   briskly   at    our 

doors  to  learn  whether  we 

are  prepared  for  him — for 

of- what  uso  are  bright  suns 

and  warm  showers  to  the 

farmer,  if  his  land  remains 

undrained,  unplowed,  and 

as  compact  ns  the  beaten 

We  trust  that  the  soils  of 

readers  are  ready  to  appropri- 

all  the  sunshine  and  showers 

vernal  airs  to  themselves  which 

•n  them,   and  will  feel  their 

effects  until  their  harvests  are 

April f  inconstant  as  it  is,  is  wel- 
comed by  all.  It  kindles  now  senti- 
ments of  gratitude  and  love  in  every  breast.  Old 
and  young  express  new  joys,  and  look  for  the  ful- 
filment of  long  cherished  hopes.  Birds  begin  to 
appear,  lambs  skip  and  frolic,  the  hum  of  insects 
is  heard,  and  all  animated  existence  awakens  to 
new  life. 

And  so  it  is  with  inanimate  objects.  Tlie  gar- 
dens are  **now  rendered  gay  by  the  yellow,  blue, 
and  the  white  striped  crocuses,  which  adorn  the 
borders  with  a  rich  mixture  of  the  brightest  col- 
ors. The  fields  look  green  with  the  springing 
grass,  and  a  few  wild  flowers  appear  to  decorate 
the  ground.  Daisies  begin  to  be  sprinkled  over 
the  dry  pastures ;  and  farther  south  the  moist 
banks  of  ditches  are  enlivened  with  the  glassy 
starlike  yellow  flowers  of  Pearlwort.  And  in  this 
month  Primroses  peep  out  beneath  the  hedges ; 


and  the  most  delightfully  (Vagrant  of  all  flowers, 
the  Violet,  discovers  itself  by  the  perfume  it  im- 
parts to  the  surrounding  air,  before  the  eye  has 
perceived  it  in  its  lowly  bed.  Shakspeare  com- 
pares an  exquisitely  sweet  strain  of  music  to  the 
delicyous  scent  of  this  flower : 

* it  came  o*er  my  ear  like  the  sweet  south, 

That  breathes  upon  a  bank  of  Violets, 
Stealing  and  giving  odor.* 

April,  inspiring  as  it  is,  leaves  a  great  deal  of 
hope  and  pleasant  anticipation  for  Mat— especial- 
ly for  lovers— because  May  brings  the  fruition  of 
hope ;  seals  the  plighted  vow,  brings  the  birds, 
the  flowers  and  blossoms  of  every  delightful  hue 
and  fragrance.  But  we  must  not  venture  too  far 
on  that  enchanting  ground— other  duties  press, 
belonging  to  April,  and  they  must  be  attended  to 
now. 

Fences. — ^In  the  country,  where  snows  are 
deep,  and  in  places  where  the  frost  penetrates,^ 
fences  become  more  or  less  broken  or  displaced, 
and  need  repairing.  If  cattle  are  turned  to  pas- 
tures to  browse  the  bushes,  as  is  often  the  case, 
before  fences  are  repaired,  they  rove  at  will  over 
other  people's  domains  and  thus  acquire  a  habit 
which  no  fence  but  oi^e  of  the  best  character  will 
prevent.  Replace  fences  early  and  thoroughly, 
or  you  will  probably  be  electrified  some  hot  afto- 
noon  in  haying  time  by  the  announcement  that 
your  herd  is  destroying  your  neighbor's  oom- 
field. 

Timber  cut  in  the  winter  will  not  last  so  long 
for  posts  as  that  cut  in  September;  and  good 
chestnut  cut  in  September,  peeled,  seasoned  under 
cover  and  charred  the  next  April,  will  last  25  to 
50  years.  Mr.  Reynolds,  agent  of  the  Copperas 
Works  at  Stafford,  Vt. ,  states  that  "timber  which 
has  been  saturated  with  copperas  and  exposed  to 
all  weather  for  forty  years,  is  perfectly  sound  and 
hard,  and  has  become  something  of  the  nature  of 
stone.  Timber  that  has  been  soaked  in  copperas 
water,  one  pound  of  copperas  to  two  gallons  of 
water,  will  last  more  than  twice  as  long  as  that 
which  has  not  been  thus  prepared." 
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Farm  iMPLEsnsNTS. — ^To  uae  that  old  plow  longer 
Li  bad  economy ;  repairs  have  already  come  to 
more  than  the  original  cost,  and  still,  it  is  an  old, 
ricketty  plow.  It  always  did  "  run  to  land''  too 
much,  and  always  will,  perplexing  the  plowman 
and  fretting  the  team.  It  has  a  radical  defect, 
past  al'  cure  of  inventor  or  mechanic.  Do  not 
work  with  heavy,  uncouth  implements — they  drag 
down  the  body  like  a  perpetual  sorrow  upon  the 
mind.  Boys  often  acquire  a  disgust  for  farming, 
merely  from  the  use  of  the  miserable  implements 
placed  in  their  hands.  The  lighter  the  tool,  the 
better,  if  strong  enough  for  the  work  for  which 
it  was  intended.  The  workman  who  usee  his 
shovel  to  pry  up  a  stone,  and  breaks  it,  should  be 
required  to  pay  for  it,  and  the  next  time,  if  not 
incorrigibly  lazy,  he  will  probably  use  the  bar. 
Use  light  rakes,  made  of  good  material,  and  so  of 
hoes,  spades,  scufflers,  and  all  other  implements. 
We  have  beaten  the  English  in  the  construction 
of  our  agricultural  implements,  in  their  adapta- 
tion to  the  work  required  of.  them.  Use  the 
Wheel  Hoe,  by  all  xaeans — it  costs  less  than  two 
dollars. 

Crops. — ^Have  you  assigned  the  particular  crops 
to  your  fields  ? 

Plowing. — <*I  am  determined  to  go  one  inch 
deeper  this  spring  than  I  did  last."  Well,  that 
is  a  capital  resolution— carry  it  out.  Do  not  be 
in  haste  about  plowing  the  wet,  heavy  land,  be- 
cause the  sun,  wind,  and  evaporation  will  bring 
it  into  suitable  condition  for  planting,  or  sowing, 
quicker  than  you  can. 

Kitchen  Garden. — If  you  have  brought  for- 
ward plants  in  hot-beds,  you  may  transplant 
,  to  the  open  ground  this  month  early  cucum- 
hers,  melons,  cabbages,  cauliflowers,  lettuce, 
radishes,  &c.  ;  but  they  must  be  watched  and 
protected  if  the  nights  are  too  cold.  Glean  out 
the  strawberry  beds,  the  currants,  raspberries, 
and  gooseberries.  Stick  down  cuttings  plentiful- 
ly of  such  fruits  as  you  wish  to  propagate.  The 
cherry  cutting  will  grow  if  put  down  in  a  moist 
and  shady  spot. 

Flowers. — Encourage  the  women  and  children 
to  cultivate  a  few  flowers,  by  preparing  a  suitable 
place  and  procuring  the  seeds  or  roots.  Depend 
upon  it,  they  will  bring  smiles  upon  your  lips 
and  radiate  your  own  heart  before  the  summer 
closes. 

Fruit  Trees. — All  kinds  of  fruit  trees  and  for- 
est trees  should  be  transplanted  before  the  leaf 
buds  shall  have  come  out.  The  reader  is  referred 
.to  former  volumes  for  the  mode  of  proceeding. 

Plant  Early.-— Prepare  to  plant  early,  while 
(the  Mil  is  moist  and  light.  Do  not  believe  the 
doctrine  that  it  is  better  to  sow  carrots  kte,  in 
«rder  to  save  weeding,  for  it  is  better  to  pull  weeds 


than  to  keep  plowing,  and  then  find  the  seeds  re- 
fuse to  come  up.  We  never  fiul  of  a  good  crop  of 
carrots  when  they  are  sowed  the  last  of  April  or 
early  in  May,  as  the  season  may  be,  and  then 
taken  good  care  of  afterwards. 

Poaching. — ^The  stock  should  not  traverse  the 
mowing  fields  in  April,  when  the  ground  is  soft 
and  spongy.  Many  a  man  feels  cross — ^if  he  don't 
swear — in  haying  time,  owing  to  this  slovenly 
practice. 

For  the  Ntvo  England  Farmer. 

USE  OF  OUANO. 

I  will  give  my  experience  in  the  use  of  this  ar- 
ticle as  l?iefly  as  possible.  Last  spring,*  I  took 
equal  parts  of  guano  and  plaster,  and  mixed 
them  with  five  parts  of  soil      Furrowed  for  com, 

{)ut  a  shovelful  of  compost  manure  in  each  hill, 
evelled  it,  and  dropped  in  a  handful  of  the  mix- 
ture, covered  it  with  one  inch  of  earth  and  plant- 
ed it  with  corn.  It  came  up  badly,  except  where 
the  land  was  quite  moist,  wliere  it  came  up  well, 
grew  well,  aiid  ripened  well.  Think  the  guano 
was  beneficial.    Pumpkins  grew  enormously. 

Broke  up  a  piece  of  ground  for  potato  ^s,  and 
put  the  same  mixture  in  the  hill,  without  other 
manure,  as  its  application  for  two  yean>  previ- 
ous had  caused  the  potatoes  to  rot.  It  proved  a 
failure.  On  a  portion  of  the  same  piece,  I  plant- 
ed'the  pea-bean,  furrowed  theeround  and  strewed 
into  the  furrows  a  small  quantity  of  comix  i^t,  and 
also  the  guano  mixture.  The  crop  was  tir.  frreat- 
est  I  ever  saw.  Where  the  mixture  was  prepared 
on  a  spot  of  winter-killed  grass,  the  weeds  came 
up  and  grew  exceedingly  rank.  I  placed  the 
mixture  around  some  plants  in  the  garden  after 
they  were  up,  without  any  visible  effects. 

Inferences. — ^That  such  plants  as  <;ontiin  a  large 
amount  of  the  phosphates  in  their  cumposition, 
will  be  benefited  by  guano.  That  it  should  be 
buried  more  than  two  inches  in  this  hot  and  diy 
climate.  That  the  farmer  who  has  a  small  ma- 
nure heap,  may  use  it  in  limited  quanr,ities  with 
advantage.  That  it  will  not  pay  to  use  alone. 
That  it  is  better  for  starting  than  for  rip  ^ning  a 
crop.  That  I  should  again  use  three  or  foui  times 
as  much  plaster  as  guano  in  the  mixture,  especially 
on  lands  remote  from  the  sea-board.  Tiiat  it  is  a 
poor  article,  if  it  will  not  make  tLo  nose  tingle 
and  the  eyes  moist  on  smelline  it,  when  a  lump 
is  broken  open.  That  I  should  not  In  any  case, 
mix  it  with  ashes.  Finally,  that  the  farmer  must 
make  his  own  manure.  I  can  neither  add  to, 
nor  subtract  from  this  article,  till  I  know  more 
about  it.  N.  T.  t. 

Bethel,  Me.,  Fd>.  17,  1855. 


Effects  op  the  Winter. — A  note  from  Mr. 
J^  F.  C.  Htde,  the  well-known  Newton  Nursery- 
man, says,  ** There  is  no  prospect  of  any  peach- 
es with  us ;  every  bud  that  I  examined  was  killed. 
It  has  been  a  very  hard  winter  for  grain  and 
grass  that  was  sown  late.  Nursery  treos  have 
been  thrown  out  by  the  frost  more  than  they  gen- 
erally are.  I  find  roses  and  many  other  things 
winter-killed." 
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TUBHIPS  Ai  FEES. 

While  in  attendanoe  upon  the  late  National 
Poultry  Show  at  Bamum's  Museum,  we  spent  a 
few  min utes  in  the  * ' LecturerRoom . '  *    Our  friend , 


three  or  four  more,  put  them  in  a  glass  tumbler, 
and  poured  on  them  aqua  fortis  (nitric  acid) 
enough  to  cover  tht^m.  They  lived  in  it  about  half 
an  hour.  The  acid  effected  them  only  in  the 
;  mouth,  their  oily  shell  protecting  them  elsewhere. 


Mr.  Solon  Robinson,  was  makine  remarks  uponlTj:  ^.        -      ,    -  .-         ...       .,    . 

the  use  of  turnips  m  feed,  as  re^rted  in  somSof  j  ^^.,W  ^V^"'  readers  can  give  anything  that 
Ai.-   • 1-  -r*Ti„  J '  M.  All.  XL ii.j-_  Will  be  effectual  m  destroying  them,  it  will  be 


the  journals  of  the  day.  He  took  the  position 
that  they  were  good  for  nothing  as  nutriment, 
and  sustained  h imself  by  giving  its  analysis.  This 
is  all  very  well,  but,  unfortunately,  it  is  not  in 
accordance  with  well-known  facts.  We  used  to 
talk  in  the  same  way,  but  were  obliged  to  yield 
not  simply  to  a  few  doubtful  experiments,  but  to 
years  of  experience.  This  the  speaker  seemed  to 
feel,  for  he  admitted  that  <*in  England  it  might 
not  be  so.''  But  we  suppose  a  turnip  in  England 
is  very  much  the  same  thine  as  a  turnip  in  New 
York.  He  also  added  that  they  should  oe  fed  by 
turning  the  cattle  in  upon  them,  as  they  are 
growing  in  the  field.  We  cannot  see  the  force  or 
propriety  of  thb  distinction.     Is  it  not  the  same 


gladly  received  in  this  vicinity.  W.  E.  Vrooman. 
Oswego,  N»  y.,  Jan,  4,  1855. — Country  Gentle- 
man, 

For  the  New  England  Farmer, 

Mr.  Editor  : — It  will  be  recollected  that  some 
time  since  you  published  in  the  Farmer  a  number 
of  articles  upon  the  habits  of  the  birds  of  New 
England,  written  by  one  who  is  anxious  for  their 
preservation,  and  who,  for  many  years,  has  ob- 
served their  habits,  when,  in  their  migratory  visits 
from  the  South,  they  have  taken  up  their  tempo- 
rary abode  in  his  grounds.     In  these  articles,  I 


endeavored  to  show,  by  their  mode  of  living, 
worthless  thing  before  it  is  pulled,  i^  afterwards  ? !  their  great  benefit  to  the  farmer  and  horticulturist 
Must  the  catUe  or  sheep  pull  it,  or  bite  it  off,  to  in  the  destruction  of  vast  numbers  of  noxious 


render  it  nutritious?  But  even  here  there  is  no 
escape,  for  the  English  practice  is,  after  the  ani- 
mal has  bit  off  as  much  as  is  practicable,  the  root 
remaining  in  the  ground  is  then  lifted  by  a  fork 
and  left  on  the  top  of  the  ground,  for  the  cattle 
to  eat  at  pleasure. 

We  are  compelled  to  admit  that  there  is  some- 
thing in  this  fact  of  nutrition,  that  no  doctrine 
of  (memistry  or  physiology  is  able  to  explain. 
The  fact  is  unquestionable,  that  turnips  are  ex- 
cellent for  fatteuins  sheep  and  cattle,  whether  we 
can  explain  why  it  is  so  or  not.  It  is  equally 
true,  as  Mr.  R.  stated  in  the  same  speech,  that 
about  97  per  cent,  of  the  flat  turnip,  as  shown  by 
a  chemical  analysis,  consists  of  water.  These 
two  fiM^ts,  so  apparently  contradictory,  are  entirely 
above  and  beyond  contradiction.  We  subjoin  the 
following,  on  this  subject,  which  appears  in  the 
Northern  Farmer  : 

'^The  vegetable  I  wish  to  recommend  as  the 
best,  all  things  considered,  for  milch  cows  in 
winter,  is  white  flat  turnips.  Some,  perhaps, 
will  object  to  the  turnip,  because  it  wul  afiect 
the  taste  of  the  milk  and  butter.  So  it  does  if 
fed  raw ;  this  can  be  avoided  by  boiling.  For 
each  cow,  boil  a  half  a  bushel  of  turnips  soft ; 
while  hot,  add  five  or  six  quarts  of  shorte,  which 
will  swell,  and  you  will  get  the  full  worth  of  it. 
A  mess  like  this  fed  to  a  cow  once  a  day,  will 
produce  more  milk  of  a  good  quality  than  anj 
other  feed  at  the  same  cost.  Turnips  fed  in  this 
way  do  not  taint  either  milk  or  butter.  One 
thing  in  favor  of  turnips  as  feed  for  cows,  is,  that 
they  can  be  sown  in  August,  or  as  late  as  the 
first  of  September.  I  sowed  some  as  late  as  Sep- 
tember, last  year,  which  were  very  fine.  Turnips 
are  also  very  profitable  feed  for  pigs,  when  boiled 
in  the  same  way  as  for  cows." — Flow,  Loom  and 
Anvil, 

WiRB- WORMS — TiiEiR  Tenacity  of  Life. — ^I  have 
been  experimenting  a  little  with  wire-worms.  I 
took  some  quick  ume  and  made  a  paste  with  it 
about  as  thick  as  cream,  and  plaoed  six  wire- 
worms  in  it,  stirring  them  in.  i  went  to  them  in 
three  days,  expecting  to  find  them  d^ad,  but  they 
were  as  smart  as  ever,  and  crawled  readily  out  of 
the  lime.    Not  being  satisfied  with  this,  I  procured 


insecto,  the  folly  and  cruelty  of  destroying 
them.  I  endeavored,  also,  strongly  to  impress 
upon  all  cultivators  of  the  soil  the  importance  of 

Eutting  an  immediate  stop  to  the  shootine  of 
irds  on  their  premises,  by  motives  drawn  from 
self-intorest  and  humanity.  My  remarks,  how- 
ever, were  confined  principally  to  those  birds 
found  in  New  England,  that  migrate  from  the 
South  in  the  spring,  and  passing  the  summer 
with  us,  return  again  in  autumn.  But  there  is 
another  class  of  birds,  arriving  from  the  north  in 
the  fall  and  winter,  that  I  consider  very  useful  to 
the  cultivators  of  the  soil,  they  either  remaining 
with  us  through  the  winter,  or  leiyurcly  passing 
on  to  the  South  as.the  season  advances,  and  return- 
ing, visit  us  again  in  the  sping,  on  their  way  to 
thoir  breedine-places  at  the  north.  It  is  to  this 
class  of  our  birds  I  wish  to  direct  the  attention  of 
your  readers,  and  claim  for  them  protection. 
How  far  I  have  made  good  this  claim,  can  be  de- 
termined after  reading  the  articles  that  may  be 
written  upon  the  subject.  S.  P.  Fowler. 

Danvers  Port,  Jan,  26,  1855. 

THE  WINTEB  MIO&ATOBT  BIBDS  OF 
NEW  ENGLAHD-Ho.  1. 

BY  S.    P.    fowler. 

These  birds  form  a  class  whose  habits  and 
mode  of  life  are  somewhat  different  from  many  of 
the  other  feathered  tribes.  Some  of  them  reside 
in  gloomy  forests,  and  are  seldom  seen  by  man, 
and  being  provided  by  nature  with  warm  cloth- 
ing, they  are  enabled  to  resist  the  severest  cold, 
and  apparently  are  content  with  the  most  scanty 
fare ;  their  breeding-plai-es  are  in  the  icy  remons 
of  the  North,  and  they  are  seen  by  us  onljr.in 
their  migrations.  In  consequence  of  this  limited 
time  for  obsen-ation,  and  their  summer  residence 
in  high  northern  latitudes,  we  see  nothing  of 
them  at  home,  when  arrayed  in  their  nuptial 
dresses.  Some  of  the  birds*  inhabiting  these  cold 
regions,  are  very  hardy  and  robust,  and  covered 
with  a  splendid  plumage,  and  possess  great  povrv 
er  of  song  ;  others  are  small ,  delicate  and  beauti- 
ful birds,  and  excite  our  surprise  that  with  such 
comparative  feebleness  of  flight,  they  should  take 
such  long  journeys.    They  are  strangers  to  beau- 
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tiful  gardens  and  highly-cnltivated  fields,  never 
entering  them  except  in  autumn  when  the  sear 
and  yellow  leaf  is  upon  the  trees,  or  in  spring, 
when  they  have  fallen  to  the  ground,  and  oefore 
the  swollen  buds  hare  expanded.  We  should 
suppose  that  these  feeble  birds,  after  having 
passed  the  winter  at  the  South,  might  some  of! 
them  be  induced  by  the  natural  beauties  of  our  an- 
cient commonwealth,  as  seen  in  her  forests,  lakes, 
rivers,  orchards  and  gardens,  to  stop  and  pass  the 
summer  with  us,  and  forego  their  journey  to  the 
North.  But  this  they  seldom  do,  impelled,  as  they 
probably  are,  by  an  instinct  implanted  'in  them 
by  an  all-wise  Providence,  difficult  for  them  to 
overcome.  And  did  not  this  principle  exist  in 
all  animated  nature,  viz.,  a  desire  to  inhabit  par- 
ticular districts,  we  should  see  the  strange  specta- 
cle of  one  portion  of  a  country  crowded  with  ani- 
mals, while  another  portion,  less  attractive, 
would  be  entirely  destitute  of  them.  But  by  the 
wise  arrangement  of  Nature  as  we  now  see  it, 
animals,  birds  and  plants,  by  their  peculiar  con- 
formation, are  made  capable  and  desirous  of  in- 
habiting particular  districts,  and  are  thus  distrib- 
uted over  the  entire  globe,  bo  that  no  part  of  it, 
however  cold,  dreary  and  uninviting,  is  destitute 
of  its  inhabitants. 

With  these  preliminary  remarks,  we  will  close 
this  communication. 

Danvers  Forty  Jan,  26,  1855. 
[to  bx  cosTnrufiD.] 


For  the  New  England  Farmer, 

BETHEL  FARMERS*  CLUB. 

Messrs.  Editors  : — Thinking  that  some  notice 
of  the  plan  of  operations  in  this  society  might 
stimulate  others  to  form  similar  associations,  I 
send  you  such  information  as  may  be  of  service. 
I  think  our  plan  will  commend  itself  for  its  sim- 
plicity and  efficiency.  ' 

One  year  ago  a  few  individuals  agreed  to  pur- 
chase books,  to  the  amount  of  at  least  one  dollar 
a  share,  on  agriculture,  horticulture  and  similar 
subjects,  and  loan  them  to  the  club,  with  the 
privilege  of  withdrawing  the  same,  together  with 
their  connection  with  the  society,  should  any 
one  choose  to  do  so  at  any  subsequent  time. 
By  this  means  we  soon  obtained  a  library  on  all 
the  subjects  necessary  for  such  an  association. 
These  are  put  in  charge  of  a  responsible  librarian, 
and  exchanges  made  at  the  weekly  meetings  of 
the  society.  We  have  as  few  regulations  as  pos- 
sible— ^no  two-thirds  vote  to  tie  our  hands,  but 
rely  mainly  on  the  individual  interest  of  mem- 
bers. We  meet  at  the  houses  of  the  members, 
take  our  wives  with  us,  such  as  have  any,  and 
combine  social  intercourse  with  the  discussion  of 
whatever  subject  has  been  previously  announced, 
with  only  one  proviso— that  our  host  shall  pro- 
^lA^  us  with  the  best  fruit  in  his  possession. 


vide 


This  latter,  however,  was  only  an  a]^  ^ 

our  last  meeting,  as  wo  were  furnished  witTi  an 

oyster  supper,  to  our  especial  gratification. 

Perhaps  some  account  of  our  last  meeting 
might  be  of  general  interest.  It  was  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees.  Among  the 
points  under  considemtion  waa  the  fact  that  the 
common  plum  trees  did  not  produce  now  as  for- 
merly. The  Rev.  Z.  Thompson  stated  that  the 
principal  reason  was,  that  people  in  Maine  had 


been  in  the  habit  of  transplanting  the  suckers 
from  old  trees,  and  then  from  these  to  another 
generation,  until  they  had  completely  degenerated 
and  could  not  be  made  to  bear  to  any  extent. 
He  doubted  whether  the  habit  of  grafting  on 
such  stocks  would  be  successful.  Dr.  True  en- 
dorsed the  statement  of  Mr.  Thompson.  He  re- 
'membered  trees  that  bore  the  greatest  quantity 
of  fruit  thirty-five  years  ago.  Seedlings  were 
obtained  from  these  which  bore  also  ;  but,  during 
a  severe  winter,- the  tops  died,  and  an  attempt  waa 
made  to  renew  the  stock  by  tiransplanting  the 
suckers,  but  they  never  bore  freelv.  This  prac- 
tice has  been  carried  to  a  great  extent,  especially 
among  farmers'  in  Maine,  and  had  done  much 
to  discourage  them  from  cultivating  the  plum. 
It  had  long  oeen  known  that  the  apple  would  not 
succeed  from  such  shoots,  but  it  had  escaped 
notice  in  regard  to  the  plum.  If  these  facts  were 
true,  they  should  be  more  generally  known.  The 
habit  of  Western  fruit-growers  of  root-grafting, 
making  two  or  more  trees  out  of  one  original 
root,  was  of  doubtful  utility,  although  we  need 
more  information  on  that  point.  The  people 
should  know  what  they  are  about.  Probably 
fifty  thousand  apple  trees  were  set  out  last  spring 
in  Oxford  counl^  alone,  and  ihe  most  of  these 
are  western  trees,  though  iustice  requires  the 
statement  that  they  generally  appeared  well  in 
this  vicinity  in  the  Ml. 

In  regard  to  the  pear,  it  waa  suggested  by  Dr. 
TwiTCHELL  and  others,  that  an  agent  be  sent  to 
some  nursery  to  select  trees  inst^  of  sending 
orders.  No  man  would  send  an  order  for  a  sheep 
or  an  ox,  but  would  be  most  desirous  of  seeing 
it  before  he  purchased.  The  general  impression 
of  the  society  was  tliat  the  price  of  dwarf  pears 
is  too  high  ;  that  a  cheaper  rate  could  be  afforded 
for  all  the  more  common  kinds.  Attempts  have 
been  made  to  propagate  the  pear  on  the  moun- 
tain ash  and  thorn,  out  with  doubtful  success. 
One  standard  pear  still  lives  in  this  villnge,  which 
is  probably  sixty  years  old,  and  there  is  no  dlffi- 
oulty  of  tneir  winter  killing  at  the  root,  as  in 
some  places,  for  the  ground  rarely  ever  freezes 
before  it  is  covered  with  snow  for  the  winter. 
Care  should  be  taken  to  tie  the  tops  together 
while  young,  as  the  heavy  snows  wul  certainly  * 
split  them  down.  The  Bartlett  pear,  which  is 
very  tender,  can  easily  be  matt^  after  tying 
round  and  drawing  together  the  top  with  a  stout 
cord.  A  very  slignt  protection  is  all  that  may 
be  necessary. 

Remarks  were  made  on  the  ripening  of  the 
grape.  The  practice  of  covering  the  ground 
with  cinders  from  the  blacksmith's  shop,  or  with 
charcoal,  was  well  calculated  to  absorb  the  rays 
of  the  sun  and  force  them  to  ripen,  as  well  as 
add  to  the  health  and  growth  of  the  vines.  It 
was  su^estcd  that  glass  frames  used  for  the  hot- 
bed, m^t  be  set  in  a  frame  near  to  the  vines 
which  run  on  a  wall  during  the  period  of  ripen- 
ing, and  thus  prevent  the  frosts. 

Remarks  were  also  made  on  transplanting 
forest  trees.  People  had  run  into  opposite  ex- 
tremes on  the  subject  of  pruning.  Some  had  left 
only  a  stump.  This  would  not  do  here,  especially 
with  the  elm.  New  shoots  would  grow,  but  they 
would  be  almost  sure  to  be  killed  during  the  next 
winter.  Others  had  not  pruned  at  all.  This 
would  do  if  the  tree  were  an  evergreen,  or  if  all 
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the  roots  and  earth  could  he  taken  up  with  the 
tree ;  but  this  could  seldom  be  done  in  this  vi- 
cinity. Hence  the  praofeice  of  heading  in,  that 
is,  ot  cutting  off  a  portion  from  the  extremities 
of  all  the  principal  branches,  which  would  pre- 
Tent  that  violet  shock  to  the  tteo,  and  cause  it 
.  to  put  forth  new  and  healthy  shoots,  and  give  a 
symmetrical  form  to  the  tree,  was  recommended 
as  the  better  course. 

Other  remarks  were  made,  bj  different  mem- 
bers, on  these  and  other  topics,  which  will  give 
your  readera  an  idea  of  what  we  are  doing,  and 
Tiow  we  do  it.  The  result  of  last  year's  opera- 
tions has  been  to  cause  more  fruit  trees  to  be 
transplanted  than  in  all  the  previous  history  of 
the  town. 

As  the  ideas  advanced  here  are  new  to  us,  per- 
haps they  may  need  modifying  or  confirming  by 
those  of  your  readers  who  have  had  more  experi- 
ence than  a  two  year  old  society. 

Beikel,  Me. ,  Jan.  24, 1855.  N .  T.  True. 

Revasks. — ^TliQBe  are  the  plans  of  operation 
which  af  e  preparing  the  way  for  higher  modes  of 
culture,  and  for  more  thorough  means  of  instruc- 
tion, both  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  agri- 
culture.   Success  to  your  noble  enterprise. 

F^r  Ube  Ifew  jEa^lmtf  FanH§r. 

A  GOOD  BOOK 

Mr.  Editor: — ^Thouch  this  is  emphatically  a 
book-making  and  reading  age,  when  books  are 
published  and  sold,  not  b^  thousands,  but  by  hun- 
dreds of  thousands,  vet  it  is  equally  true,  that 
the  great  majority  of  books  that  come  from  the 
fertile  and  swiftly-flving  presses,  are  not  fit  to  be 
read;  and 'it  is  reireshine  to  find  a  new  work 
that  we  can  with  truth  call  sood.  Such  1  believe 
the  '< American  Muck  Book,  bv  Dr.  J.  Browne, 
to  be.  It  is  one  of  the  best  of  the ^ kind,  (and  the 
kind  is  good,)  I  have  ever  seen ;  it  is  written  in 
each  a  style  that  he  who  runs — ^if  he  reads — may 
understand;  and  evidently  by  one  who  is  aufatt 
of  all  matters  pertaining  to  agricultur  1  chemis- 
try. Every  topic  is  treated  in  a  olcar  and  concise 
manner,  and  is  worthy  the  attention  of  even  that 
dass  of  farmers,  who  are  apt  to  speak  disparag- 
uigly  <>^  books.  This  one  ought  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  every  person  who  owns  or  cultivates  a 
rod  of  land.  It  is  calculated  to  do  a  great  deal 
towards  removine  the  prejudice  that  ha«  existed 
against  such  books  on  account  of  being  filled  with 
''unprdcticar'  matter,  written  in  a  strictly  tech- 
nical style.  And  here  let  me  quote  a  few  lines 
from  the  author's  preface.  '*The  design  of  the 
Amkricas  Mocc  Book,  then,  is  not  to  present 
any  novel  or  hitherto  unheard-of  theory  or  hy- 
pothesis in  agriculture ;  but  to  collect,  arrange, 
and  condense  what  men  of  experience  and  sound 
judgment,  both  of  ancient  and  modern  times, 
have  alreadv  written  upon  the  subject,  embodied 
in  a  simplified  form,  together  with  such  facts  and  | 
observations  as  have  come  directly  under  thej 
notice  of  the  author,  and  such  as  may  safely  be ; 
recommended  for  general  praciice^  treated  of  at 
the  same  time  in  such  a  manner  as  shall  come 
within  the  comprehension  of  the  'working  far- 
mer' who  may  liave  formed  comparatively  but 
little  acquaintance  with  chemical  science. ' '    And 


this  is  but  one  among  the  many  such  books  that 
have  been  given  to  the  public  from  time  to  time, 
by  the  Bam#  enterprising  publisher,  CM.  Sax- 
ton,  of  New  York,  who  lias  become  not  a  little 
noted  as  a  publisher  of  agricultural  and  scientific 
works.  In  elosing,  let  me  advise  all  your  read- 
ers to  purchase  a  copy,  and  I  assure  vou  and 
them,  that  they  will  find  their  money  has  been 
well  expended.  j.  f.  c.  h. 

Newton  Centre,  Feb.  14,  1855. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

BAISnrO  APPLE  TREES. 

Mr.  EniTOR  :— ^Observing  in  the  January  num- 
ber of  the  Neto  England  Farmer  an  article  under 
the  head,  <<How  long  it  takes  to  eet  Apples,"  I 
am  induced  to  send  you  the  results  of  my  own 
experiments. 

In  the  fall  of  1845  I  planted  with  my  own 
hand  some  pomace.  The  next  spring  the  seeds 
came  up  finely,  and  by  the  last  of  August  bad 
grown  to  such  a  size,  that  with  the  exception  of 
one,  I  budded  the  whole  of  them.  That  one  was 
so  large  in  its  growth,  so  smooth,  so  straight,  its 
leaf  so  handsome,  that  I  was  sure  it  would  pro- 
duce a  good  natural  fruit.  The  buds  did  well, 
the  trees  the  next  season  grew  nobly,  and  in  four 
years  from  the  bud  I  began  to  have  fruit.  Last 
year  a  good  many  of  the  trees,  which  were  trans- 
plantea  when  three  years  old,  bore  finely.  In 
transplanting  them  I  took  pains  to  have  large  and 
deep  holes,  which  I  filled  with  compost  and  ^ood 
soil ;  so  that  at  this  time,  the  trees  have  attained 
a  size  and  thrifty  appearance  which  makes  my 
young  orchard  one  of  the  best  I  have  ever  seen  of 
its  age. 

I  had  the  opinion  formerly  that  it  was  the 
work  of  a  life  to  get  an  orchard  from  the  seed, 
but  I  have  found  out  to  the  contrary,  and  as  there 
is  great  pleasure  in  rearing  our  own  trees,  I  would 
recommend  to  every  one  who  has  opportunity  to 
make  the  trial,  at  least  on  a  small  scale. 

In  regard  to  the  one  tree  I  left  unbuddcd,  it 
proved,  as  I  expected,  a  good  fruit,  fair,  of  suffi- 
cient size,  ripening  late  in  the  fall. 

In  the  whole  I  raised  several  hundred  trees,  of 
perhaps  twenty  varieties,  so  that  the  experiment 
was  sufficiently  extensive  to  test  its  success. 

Ahasa  Walker. 

N.  Brookfield,  Jan.  29,  1855. 

P.  S. — According  to  my  own  observation,  apple 
trees  should  be  transplanted  within  three  or  four 
years  from  the  seed.  If  they  are  allowed  to  stand 
longer,  they  sustain  more  injury  from  removal. 

I  suppose  I  shall  not  be  misunderstood  as  re- 
commending the  planting  of  seeds  as  the  quickest 
way  of  getting  a  productive  orchard.  Everyone 
must  be  aware  that,  other  things  being  equal, 
trees  produce  in  quantity  according  to  their  asje, 
and  if  trees  are  set  out  seven  or  ton  years  old, 
they  will  produce  a  larger  quantity  of  apples  in  a 
given  time  than  could  be  got  from  the  seed. 


CcTTiNG  Roots  for  Sheep. — A  correspondent 
of  the  Mark  Lane  Express  says  : — "It  is  a  matter 
of  impossibility  for  young  sheep  to  rat  the  turnips 
without  being  out.  I  am  certain  that  they  will 
not  thrive  so  quickly,  and  I  consider  that  one 
part  out  of  three  is  lost.    There  is  th^  difiorence 
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in  cutting  turnips  and  not  cutting  them :  Suppose 
you  put  100  sheep  on  turnips  not  cut  ana  one 
pound  of  oil-cake ;  they  will  not  d#  so  well  as 
100  sheep  put  on  turnips  cut  without  any  cake, 
neither  will  they  bo  fit  for  the  butcher  so  soon  by 
two  months.  Let  any  one  try  it :  tKey  will  find 
my  remarks  upon  this  matter  quite  true.'' 


For  tke  New  England  Farmer. 

A  WIKTEE  NIOHT. 

BT  TBB  "PKASAXT  BARD.** 

It  is  a  goaty,  winter  night ! 

The  winds  go  howling  on  their  flight, 

And  raring  post  my  windows  bright, 

With  furious  din. 
Set  the  wUd  drift,  like  some  chUled  sprite, 

To  peer  within. 

Anon  he  tries,  and  shakes  the  sashes ; 
Now  at  the  panes  makes  furious  dashes  ; 
He  scratches,  rattles,  hisses,  lashes, — 

In  vain  he  tries  *, 
But  folds  his  white  robe,  ^^pale  aa  ashes,** 

And  down  he  lies. 

I  look  into  the  night,  and  spy 

The  tree-tops  wrestling  with  the  sky  ; 

Now  bowing,  as  the  blast  goes  by. 

Now  tossing  mane. 
Like  things  of  life,  that  would  defy 

The  blast  again. 

It  comes  again  *,  how  hoarse  it  roars. 
As  tlirough  the  sounding  wood  it  pours ! 
Tlie  ttvant  courier  shakes  my  doors, 

And  fans  my  fire. 
Now  smites  the  Storm-king,  as  he  soan, 

His  awful  lyre ! 

There's  music  in  it  t6  his  ear, 

Who,  lulled  to  soft  repose,  may  hear ; 

liut,  ah  !  how  many  shake  with  fear 

At  strains  so  dread, 
To  whom  it  plays  a  requiem  drear 

For  comforts  fled ! 

GoD*s  creatnrvs  that  are  mine  to  keep— 
The  patient  ox,  and  **siny  sheep,**— 
I  cannot  "lay  me  down  to  sleep'* 

Unless  I  know. 
They're  safe  fnm  these  Aercc  gusts  that  sweep 

The  smothering  soow. 

While  by  the  crackling  hearth  I  sUy, 

My  thoughts  go  forth,  and  far  away 

Tltcy  follow  where  the  mad  winds  play  * 

O'er  land  and  sea.; 
What  tragic  pictures  tliey  portray, 

AU  truthfldly  ! 

I  see  the  poor,  less  blest  than  I ; 
The  tear  that  free7.es  when  they  erj  ; 
I  see  the  sons  or  Miser}-, 

•  Begot  of  Crime. 

When  shall  a  guilty  world  espy 
Millennial  time  i 

When  shall  the  poor  by  faults  their  own, 
For  all  their  self-abuse  atone .' 
Let  the  beguiling  cup  alone, 

Fell  source  of  woe, 
Aud  send  its  train  attendant  prone 

To  shades  below  7 

Wlien  shall  the  poor  whom  Heav*n  makes  so, 
Tho  wMnw,  p.ilc  with  want  and  woe. 
And  hungry  orplinns,  horn  to  know 

That  Hvin^  's  dying, 
Find  that  tho  ]<rophtt.ft:c:<n;ig  crow 

E'en  yet  is  Uyizig  > 


I  see  poor  sufferers  in  distress 
Upon  the  watery  wiidemess ; 
How  roaring  surges  now  suppress 

Their  **b<ibbUng  gnMui,** 
As  down  tiiey  sink,  aU  ooflniest, 

To  depths  unknown. 

I  see  the  pensire  forest-child,— 
The  Indian,  in  his  snowy  wild. 
The  drift  around  his  wigwam  piled 

Is  not  as  oold 
As  to  tfa«  white  maa*s  "mercy  mild$**— 

Writs,  jbi«very  ftoM. 

Are  all  men  hrothere  7    Can  we  call, 
Who  dwell  upon  this  earthy  ball, 
One  God  the  Father  of  us  all— 

The  lost,  thesaredf 
Then  why  Is  this  a  luckless  San), 

AndthataBavldf 

Why  made  to  differ  f    Answer  's  drowned 
By  the  great  wind-harp's  solemn  sound. 
0,  never  yet  was  answer  fbund  ! 

But  this  we  know : 
Man*s  heart  to  like  the  flOlow  ground ; 

See  what  ye  sow! 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

BHOET-HOBN  GATTLK 

As  the  raising  of  stock,  and  the  importance  of 
improving  our  breeds  of  cattle,  e^pecialiy  in  New 
£ngland,  is  beginning  to  attract  tho  attention  of 
the  most  intelligent  farmers  of  our  country,  I 
think  it  will  be  interesting  to  the  readers  of  your 
paper,  to  allude  briefly  to  a  particular  breed  of 
cattle,  the  fame  of  which  is  already  too  wide 
spread  to  reauire  any  notice  from  me.  But  know- 
ing as  I  do  from  actual  experience,  the  real  value 
of  this  stock,  I  think  a  confirmation  of  what  has 
been  said  concerning  it,  will  be  no  more  than  jus- 
tice to  the  public,  and  to  the  intelligent  breeider 
who  has  conferred  so  great  a  benefit  upon  his 
brother  farmers. 

I  refer  to  the  beautiful  herd  of  short-horns, 
owned  and  bred  by  Paoli  Lothrop,  Esq.,  of  South 
Hadloy  Falls,  Mass.  I  had  the  y  leasure  of  exam- 
ining this  stock  during  I  he  past  summer,  and 
was  most  amply  paid  for  my  joumev.  Mr.  L.'s 
herd  is  not  large,  but  very  select,  and  in  my  opin- 
ion, is  not  ezodled  in  the  two  important  requi- 
sites, particularly  for  the  New  England  farmer, 
of  milk  and  bee^  by  any  family  of  Durhams  in 
our  country.  In  breeding,  Mr.  L.  has- paid  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  milking  properties  of^his 
stock,  as  may  have  been  seen  by  the  statement  of 
the  quantity  of  butter  made  by  his  cows  at  dif- 
ferent times,  which  appeared  a  few  months  since, 
in  the  Boston  Cultivator^  and  which  accords  en- 
tirely with  my  own  experience.  He  has  bred 
alone  from  animals  of  undoubted  purity  of  pedi- 
gree, which  can  in  all  cases  be  traced  back,  on 
the  side  of  both  sire  and  dam,  to  the  three  first 
volumes  of  the  Engl'sh  Herd  Book. 

I  have  bred  from  bulls  and  cows  of  his  herd  for 
the  last  ten  years,  and  have  found  that  a  judi- 
cious cross  of  his  bulls  with  our  best  native  cows 
resulted,  invariably,  in  a  decided  improvement 
upon  our  stock.  The  high  grade  take  on  flesh 
when  not  in  milk  much  more  rapidly,  and  yield 
more  abundantly  at  the  pail,  than  the  na- 
tives. We  made  from  two  three-years  old  heifers 
of  this  description,  which  calved  about  tho  first  of 
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July  last,  being  ihm  fiiBt  calves,  in  October,  1| 
lbs.  of  butter  each  per  day;  they  were  fed  on 
grass  and  i  bushel  of  roots  each,  per  day.  In  Sep- 
tember, I  sold  a  heifer  four  years  old,  whioh 
weighed  1080  lbs.,  dressed.  She  was  i  Durham, 
and  i  native,  and  gave  milk  during  the  winter 
previous.'  This  animal  never  ate  a  particle  of 
meal  after  she  was  a  calf.  She  was  fed  on  grass 
alone,  with  the  ezoeption  of  a  few  com  stocks, 
during  the  excessive  nought  in  August.  She  was 
rearea  in  the  ordinary  vray,  and  was  not  an  ez- 
oeption to  our  stock  in  general,  possessing  the 
same  blood.  Her  weight  on  the  15th  of  June 
last,  was  1200  lbs.,  and  on  the  15th  of  Septem- 
ber she  weighed  1560 lbs.,  having  gained  360  lbs. 
in  three  months.  Thii  cow  vras  a  granddaughter 
of  Mr.  Lothrop'sbuU*<North  American,"  (4253) 
English  Herd  &ook.  A  valuable  acquisition  has 
been  made  to  the  herd  of  this  gentleman  in  the 
bull  *»Kirkleavington"  1st,  (11640)  which  is  a  tru- 
ly noble  animal,  possesBing  great  vigor  and  fine 
symmetry,  and  will  prove  of  gi^eat  benefit  to  all  who 
avaU  themselves  of  his  services.  This  superb  ani- 
mal was  sired  by  Duke  of  Wellington,  (3654,) 
who  was  out  of  Oxford  premium,  cow  by  Shorts 
tail  (2624)— Ws  dam,  Lady  Barrington  3d,  out  of 
Lady  Barrmgton  2d,  by  Cleveland  Ladd,  (3407,) 
and  hence  to  trace  his  pedigree  one  step  further, 
his  blood  is 

k  8bort4ail  out  of  Dcwbea  (82)  by  Belvidere  (1700.) 

i  coir  Oxford,  out  of  Matchem  cow  by  Duke  of  Cleveland  (1987.) 


good  healthy  plant  in  the  hill  sufficient,  as  it  will 
produce  larger  squashes.  When  the  plants  be- 
gin to  cover  the  ground,  cut  off  all  the  runners 
urom  the  main  vine  except  the  one  nearest  the 
root,  as  these  will  set  first  and  produce  the  best. 
Not  more  than  one  or  two  squasnes  should  be  al- 
lowed to  grow  on  a  vine.  Soap  suds  or  liquid 
manure  is  good  for  them  while  growing,  being 
careful  not  to  apply  it  too  strong,  or  on  the 
leaves. — Country  Gmtlemmn, 


i  LadyBarrington  (11)  oat  of  LadyBarrington  by  Belvidere  (1706. 
i  Cleveland  Ladd  (3407)  out  of  Matchem  cow  by  Short-taU  (2621.] 

It  will  then  be  seen  that  he  is  full  in  the  beet 
blood  of  the  herd  of  the  late  Thomas  Bates,  of 
Kirkleavington,  England,  as  any  bull  in  this 
country,  except  two  or  three  whose  dams  were 
Duchess  cows,  and  imported  at  a  cost  of  more 
than  five  thousand  dollars  each.       B.  Suxnbr. 

Woodstock^  Ct, 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

SBTTDTO  OUT  7ETJIT  TEEES. 
There  is  little  difference  of  opinion  among 
nurserymen  and  fruit  growers  in  regard  to  cer- 
tain important  facts  connected  with  the  trans- 
planting of  trees.  All  agree  that  young  trees 
should  be  taken  np  carefully,  m  many  roots  r^ 
tained  as  possible,  and  that  the  roots  be  kept 
moist  until  placed  a^in  in  the  ground.  All 
agree,  likewise,  that,  m  setting  out  the  trees, 
great  care  should  be  taken  to  pulverize  the  soil 
and  bring  it  directly  in  contact  with  every  por- 

__    ^  ^  taon  of  tLe  roots.    But  when  it  comes  to  the 

Ms  dam.  Lady  Barrington  3d,  out  of  question  of  the  proper   time  for  transplanting 
.j.-.«  OA  u_  rri^-^i«-.^T«^^   /QiiAT  \  4,^^^  there  is  some  difference  of  opinion.    One 

nurseryman  will  tell  you  that  all  seed  fruit 
(apples,  pears  and  quinces,)  should  be  trans- 
planted in  the  fiekU,  and  all  stone  fruit  (peaches, 
plums,  cherries,  &c.,)  in  the  Spring.  Another 
will  tell  you  that  all  fruit  should  be  transplanted 
in  the  fall,  and  another  is  quite  as  earnest  in  the 
belief  that  spring  is  the  best  time.  So  many  cir- 
cumstances of  season,  of  soil,  of  climate,  and  of 
subsequent  treatment,  enter  into  the  culture  of 
fruit  trees,  that  these  conflicting  views  are  Scarcely 
to  be  wondered  at.  Nevertheless,  the  waiter  of 
this  believes  that  the  great  preponderance  of  testi- 
mony will  be  found  in  favor  of  fall  transpUnting 
for  all  kinds  of  fruit  trees.  No  good  reason  has 
yet  been  given  why  stone  fruit  should  be  affected 
differently  from  seed  fruit,  by  fall  transplanting. 
It  may  be  that  the  peach,  which  is  scarcely  hardy 
enough  for  some  of  our  winters,  is  injured  some- 
times by  the  harder  freezing  of  the  ground  where 
it  has  been  disturbed  in  the  fall ;  but  the  easy 
remedy  for  this  is  the  covering  of  the  roots  witb 
a  greater  depth  of  earth  than  is  intended  shall 
remain  upon  them,  thereby  shielding  them  from 
the  too  greater  severity  of  the  frost,  {a.)  In 
feet,  it  will  be  found  much  to  the  advantage  of 
all  trees  transplanted  in  the  fall,  to  heap  around 
them  a  mound  of  earth  which  will  be  sufficient 
to  turn  off  the  vrater  occasioned  by  melting  snow, 
and  to  keep  the  wind  and  frost  from  displacing 
them. 

It  is  customary  with  some  farmers  to  stock 
down  their  young  orchards  with  grass  the  first, 
second,  or  third  year  after  the  trees  are  set  out, 
and  let  them  take  their  chance  with  the  browsing 
of  cattle  in  winter.  Money  thus  invested  is  worse 
than  thrown  away.  Trees,  especiaUv  on  our  old 
lands,  will  not  grow  with  the  roots  bound  dovra 
under  a  crop  of  grass,  (b.)  The  frequent  stirring 
of  the  soil  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  growth 
and  development  of  the  tree.  There  are  very  few 
soils  so  poor  that  they  will  not  grow  fruit  trees, 
if  kept  well  stirred  up  with  the  plow,  the  culti- 
vator, or  the  hoe.  In  fact,  those  who  have  b^ 
most  successful  in  the  cultivation  of  fruit  for 
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John  McKee,  of  Bristol,  Vt. ,  who  raised  the 
large  squashes  mentioned  in  the  last  volume  of 
the  Country  Gentleman,  paffe  330,  has  kindly 
furnished  us  with  his  method  of  cultivation,  as 
follows  : 

As  soon  as  the  ground  is  warm  enough  to  in- 
sure quick  germination,  I  dig,  on  a  southern  ex- 
posure, holes  two  feet  deep,  and  two  feet  apart 
each  way,  excluding  the  bottom  soil  and  retain- 
ing the  top.  The  holes  should  be  filled  within 
ten  inches  of  the  top  with  well-rotted  hog  or  sta- 
ble manure ;  the  former  I  prefer.  The  holes 
should  then  be  filled  up  with  the  top  soil  taken 
out,  and  be  allowed  to  remain  three  or  four  days 
till  the  hills  are  thoroughly  warmed  before  plant- 
ing the  seed.  Care  should  be  taken  to  plant  the 
seeds  at  the  proper  -depth  to  insure  their  coming 
up — in  a  warm,  dry  soil,  from  two  to  three  inches ; 
in  a  cold,  wet  soil  from  one  to  two  inches  deep. 

As  soon  as  the  plants  appear  above  the  sur- 
fece,  place  four  bricks,  blocks  of  wood  or  a  small 
box  large  enough  to  place  a  pane  of  glass  upon ; 
this  will  force  them  alon^^  rapidly,  and  protect 
them  from  the  depredations  of  the  bugs,  &c. 
They  should  be  watered  once  a  day,  till  large 
enough  to  dispenee  with  a  covering,  being  care- 
ful not  to  apply  cold  spring  water,  or  at  a 'time 
ythssa  the  sun  shines  upon  them.  Morning  or 
evening  should  be  set  apart  for  this.    I  think  one 
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market,  are  of  opiDion  that  bam-jard  manure  is 
by  no  meane  requisite  to  the  speedy  growth  of 
wood  fibre ;  and  the  writer  of  this  has  grown 
apple  and  pear  trees  quite  as  fast  as  they  ought 
to  grow  on  a  hard  and  gravelly  soil,  with  no 
other  manure  than  comp(Sit,  placed  in  the  hiUs 
of  com  and  potatoes  planted  among  the  trees. 
The  stirring  of  the  earth,  in  hoeing  the  crop, 
was  much  better  for  the  trees  than  any  poasible 
amount  of  manure  woifid  have  been,  if  left  lying 
dormant  with  the  soil,  (c.)  On  no  account 
whateyer  should  stable  manure  be  brought  in 
direct  contact  with  the  roots  of  trees.  Its  inva- 
riable tendency  is  to  canker  them.  If  such  ma- 
nure must  be  used,  let  it  be  upon  the  surface  of 
the  grour  d,  whence  its  juices  will  find  their  way 
down  to  the  roots  quite  aa  iast  as  is  good  for 
them.  But  a  better  way  is  to  dispense  with 
stable  manure  entirely,  and  mulch  the  trees, 
during  both  summer  and  winter,  with  straw, 
litter  from  the  barn-yard,  potato  tops,  small 
brash,  or  even  shavings.  These  substances  keep 
the  ground  loose,  and  at  the  same  time  impart  to 
it  that  constant  vegetable  decay,  which  is  essen- 
tial to  the  formation  of  fibrous  wood.  Swamp 
muck  and  peat  muck  are  also  excellent  substances 
to  place  around  firuit  trees,  whether  young  or 
old. 

It  is  also  important  that  judgment  should  be 
exercised  in  the  trimming  of  fruit  trees,  borne 
permit  them  to  grow  with  suckers  at  the  roots 
and  on  the  limbs,  and  others  cut  and  slosh  awav 
as  though  all  a  tree  had  to  do  was  to  grow  itself 
away  from  the  knife.  Both  these  extremes  are 
to  be  avoided.  When  the  tree  is  transplanted, 
about  as  much  should  be  cut  from  the  limbs  as 
will  correspond  with  the  loss  of  roots ;  and  the 
tree  should  be  slightly  trimmed  from  year  to 
year  thereafter,  as  it  developes  its  suckers  or 
superabundant  wood ;  but  on  no  account  should 
the  larger  limbs  be  severed,  unless  they  are  in 
some  way  diseased.  They  may  be  headed  in, 
if  inclined  to  grow  so  as  to  eive  an  awkward  ap- 
pearance to  the  tree ;  but  the  severing  of  large 
limbs  cannot  fiul  to  shorten  life.  In  such  matters 
as  these,  the  better  way  is,  never  to  listen  to  the 
■uggestionB  or  extravagant  opinions  of  those  whose 
knowledge  is  in  inverse  ratio  to  their  j^ractical  ex- 
perience, but  to  pursue  that  judicious  course 
which  every  man's  common  sense  will  suggest,  if 
he  will  but  take  the  trouble  to  think  upon  the  or 
dinaxy  rules  which  govern  v^table  lire,  {d.) 

In  some  cases  trees  are  set  out,  and  a  few  feet  of 
soil  around  their  bodies  kept  in  a  mellow  condi- 
tion, while  the  grass  swara  occupies  the  remain- 
der of  the  field.  This  is  wrong.  It  is  the  earth  at 
the  extremities  of  the  roots  which  needs  to  bo 
kept  loose,  that  they  may  extend  themselves  in 
every  direction  from  the  tree.  In  order  to  ascer- 
tain the  difierence  between  these  two  modes  of 
oultivation,  the  writer  of  this,  last  spring,  pur- 
chased at  auction  a  dozen  small  peach  trees.  Half 
were  set  in  ground  planted  with  potatoes,  and  the 
other  moiety  in  grass  land,  where  the  soil  and 
sod  were  only  disturbed  sufficiently  to  give  place 
to  the  trees.  The  former  more  than  doubled 
their  size,  while  the  latter  scarcely  grew  at  all. 
It  may  be  safely  set  down  as  a  rule,  that  land 
devoted  to  fruit  is  in  no  danger  of  being  too 
often  or  too  thoroughly  cultivated,  provided  the 
roots  of  the  trees  are  not  broken  or  otherwise  in- 


jured. In  fact,  it  is  better  to  break  or  dis- 
place a  root  occasionally,  than  to  permit  the  aoSi 
to  beoome  hard,  sod-bound,  or  overrun  with 
weeds.  >.  c.  p. 

SomavUk. 

RiMARKS.— (tf.)  If  it  can  be  made  convenient 
to  transplant  peach  trees  m  the  spring,  we  should 
recommend  that  season.  So  far  as  our  observa- 
tion and  piaotioe  ezteod,  the  spring  has  been 
found  the  most  favorable.  We  regret  our  ina- 
bility to  give  a  reason  for  this,  more  than  the 
simple  fact. 

.)  The  roots  of  young  trees  will  turn  away 
from  grass,  though  it  may  be  two  or  three  feet 
distant,  if  on  another  side  the  land  be  meUow 
and  rich. 

(c.)  In  our  opinion,  there  is  no  mistake  on  the 
fium  so  prominent  9a  that  of  neglecting  to  stir 
the  soil  sufficiently  often.  It  is  to  this  fact  that 
wheat,  when  sown  in  drills  and  hoed,  oft^n  pro- 
duces more  than  double  the  number  of  bushels  per 
acre  of  that  sovm  broadcast,  and  the  soil  not 
touched  afterward.  ^Stir  the  soil — stir  the  soil" — 
ought  to  be  inscribed  on  the  trees  and  gate  posts 
wherever  the  firmer  goes.  Why  should  the 
memory  of  Watt  and  Fulton  be  cherished  more 
than  that  of  Jethro  Tull  ?  If  the  farmers  of  the 
world  would  but  avail  themselves  of  his  teachings 
and  faithfully  stif  the  soil,  benefits  as  great  would 
flow  from  it  as  have  ever  been  conferred  by  steam. 

(d.)  We  regret  that  our  correspondent  did  not 
state  tohat  season  he  considers  the  most  proper 
for  pruning. 

F9r  tk€  Ifew  EngUmd  Farmer, 

ON  PRUiriKO. 

Me.  Editor  :  —  The  excellent  remarks  of  Wil- 
liam D.  Brown,  in  your  January  number,  are 
more  to  the  point  than  I  have  ever  seen.  I  have 
tried  all  seasons  for  pruning,  and  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  best  time  to  prune  is  im- 
mediately after  gathering  the  fruit. 

I  would  trim  or  prune  cherry  trees  in  July ; 
plum  trees  in  September ;  peach  trees  in  the  fall ; 
quince  trees  in  October;  apple  and  pear  trees 
when  the  fruit  is  gathered.  Those,  tnat  ripen 
early  I  would  prune  early,  and  those  that  ripen 
late  should  bo  pruned  in  October,  By  so  dumg 
we  escape  any  injury  to  the  bark,  and  there  is  no 
foar  of  tlio  sap  oozing  out,  and  the  wounds  grow 
nearly  over  the  first  season.  We  also  avoid  crack- 
ing, which  often  occurs  in  the  winter  pruning. 
Suckers  can  bo  removed  at  any  time,  but  the  fiul 
is  the  best  time  to  remove  them.  All  trees  should 
be  so  trimmed  and  trained  as  to  allow  teams  to 
DOSS  under  them,  and  also  to  prevent  cattle  from 
browsinz  the  limbs. 

Yours  truly,  S.  A.  Shurtleff. 


Curb  for  Burns. — The  American  Agrtcul- 
turist  says,  **0f  all  applications  for  a  burn,  we 
believe  there  are  none  equal  to  a  simple  ooveriiw 
of  common  wheat  fiour.    This  is  always  at  hand. 
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and  while  it  requires  no  skill  in  using,  it  pro- 
daces  almost  astonishinff  effects.  The  moisture 
produced  upon  the  surface  of  a  slight  or  deep 
Durn,  is  at  once  absorbed  by  the  flour,  and  forms 
a  jnste  which  shuts  out  the  air.  As  long  as  the 
fluid  matters  .continue  flowing,  they  are  absorbed, 
and  thus  prevented  from  proaucine  irritation,  as 
they  would  do  if  kept  from  passing  off  by  oily 
or  resinous  applications,  while  the  greater  the 


amount  of  those  absorbed  by  the  flour,  the  thicker 
the  protective  covering.  Another  advantage  of 
the  flour  covering  is,  that  next  to  the  surface 
it  is  kept  moist  ana  flexible.  It  can  also  be  readily 
washed  off,  without  further  irritation  in  remov- 
ing. It  maybe  o^asionally  washed  off  very  care- 
fully when  it  has  oecome  matte4  and  dry,  and  a 
new  covering  be  sprinkled  on." 


WAKEFIELD'S  HAHD  COBH  PLAFTEB. 


This  implement  was  patent  July  25,  1854, 
by  Charles  A.  Wakkfueld,  of  Plainfield,  Mass., 
and  the  inventor  says,  '*is  designed  for  planting 
com,  broom-corn  seeds,  beans,  and  similar  seeds. 
It  is  carried  and  used  (as  represented  in  the  above 
engraving)  as  a  cane  or  walking-stick,  requiring 
no  delay  and  no  additional  motion  and  efibrt.  Is' 
adapted  for  planting  in  rocky  and  uneven  ground, 
and  in  all  kinds  of  soil.  Is  easily  adjusted  to 
plant  at  any  desired  depth,  and  to  drop  ai\y  re- 
quired number  of  seeds  in  a  hill. 

**  The  method  or  mode  by  which  the  seed  is 
planted  with  the  Planter  is  new,  and  it  is  believed 
possesKs  advantages  over  every  other,  not  only  in 
fikcility  of  use,  but  in  hastening  germination.— 
The  seed  h  forced  by  pressure  obliquely  from  the 
■urfiftoe  of  the  ground  to  the  required  depth,  thus 
ensuring  the  immediate  absorption  of  the  mois- 


ture, by  bringing  it  into  perfect  and  close  contact 
with  the  soil  under  and  around  it,  while  the  earth 
falling  loosely  over,  cannot  obstruct  the  coming 
up  and  growth  of  the  blade. 

'*  The  Planter  is  simple  in  construction,  not  li- 
able to  get  out  of  repair,  and  weighs  about  seven 
pounds,  and  costs  the  farmer  only  five  dollars, 
which  price  he  can  afford  to  pay,  if  used  only  for 
planting  in  a  common  garden.  With  this  imple- 
ment one  acre  of  corn  can  be  planted  in  the  most 
perfect  manner  in  one  hour." 

We  have  examined  the  implement  described 
above,  with  considerable  care,  and  have  praotioed 
extensively  with  it  on  the  carpel ;  and  it  seems  to 
us  to  combine  the  requisite  qualifications  for  do- 
ing the  work  well.  Many  of  our  best  farmers  do 
not  think  it  objectionable— but,  on  the  contrary, 
favorable— to  drop  the  kernels  of  corn  quite  close 
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to  each  other.  Dropping  com  is  a  slow  and  te- 
dious process,  and  we  hope  farmers  will  carefully 
examine  this  and  other  machines  for  this  purpose 
before  the  season  of  planting  comes  on.  We  have 
no  doubt  but  there  is  a  bette|^way  of  doing  the 
work  than  by  dropping  by  hand. 

One  of  these  implements  is  left  at  this  office, 
where  farmers  may  examine  and  try  it. 


A  OOBH  CHOP. 


Remarks.— The  "printer's  deril"  isnotf-virly 
chargeable  with  all  the  errors  that  are  committed. 
The  word  "c/euen"  was  so  fairly  written  that 
when  the  question  was  referred  to  us  for  a  sola* 
tion,  we  directed  that  it  should  stand  as  elereo, 
though  the  sense  was  not  obvious.  Writers  must 
be  careful,  as  well  as  printers  and  editors.  In  tho 
manuscript  of  this  conununication,  we  have  cor- 
rected an  error  which,  had  it  remained,  would 
undoubtedly  be  charged  to  the  printer. 


STATEMXNT  OF  JOEL  HATWARD,   OV  ASHBT. 

Gentlbxen  :  — The  field  of  com  I  present  fbr 
your  consideration  was  grown  on  one  acre  of  land , 
and  was  treated  in  the  following  manner ;  it  be- 
ing of  a  deep  loam,  and  inclining  towards  the 
east.  It  was  broken  up  in  the  fall  of  1852.  In 
the  spring  of  1853,  applied  27  loads  of  compost, 
and  planted  to  com,  raising  78  bushels  per  acre. 
In  the  spring  of  1854,  May  9,  plowed  eight  inch- 
es deep.  May  15  and  16,  spread  18  loads  of  green 
manure,  and  plowed  10  inches  deep.  May  17  and 
18,  furrowed  both  ways,  three  teet  and  three 
inches  apart,  and  put  13  loads  of  compost  in  the 
hill,  and  planted  with  the  Tuscan  wliite  corn, 
putting  four  and  5  kernels  to  the  hill.  Ploweil 
and  hoed  twice.  The  committee  on  grain  of  the 
Worcester  North  Agricultural  Society  visited  the 
field  in  October,  and  selected  one  rod  as  an  aver- 
age of  the  field,  which  was  harvested  and  weighed 
3d  lbs.  Allowing  70  lbs.  for  a  bushel,  there 
would  have  been  80  bushels  per  acre.  I  also 
raised  4  bushels  of  beans  and  1  load  of  pumpkins. 

ESnMATBD  EXPENSE. 

Plowing  twice $S,60 

Twenty-six  loads  of  manure ^ 26,00 

Spreading  the  same 2,00 

PlaaUng 8,00 

Plowing  and  Hoeing  twice 5,00 

CutUng  and  binding  stalks 2,60 

Harvesting 6,00 


By  80  bushels  com,  at  $1,121  per  bushel $00,00 

Stalks  and  husks 16,00 

4  bushels  beans 8,00 

lload  of  Pumpkins 1,00 

Total $114,00 

Bstimated  expense 47,00 

Net  profit $07,00 


For  the  Nevo  England  Fanner. 

COKBECTION. 

Me.  Editor  : — ^In  the  Farmer  for  Feb.  3,  your 


{)rinter*s  devil  makes  curious  sense  out  of  a  few 
ines  1  sent  you  about  my  experiment  with  pota- 
toes. Instead  of  "two  barrels,"  read  two  pounds. 
For  "eleven  eyes  to  a  piece,"  read  one  eye  to  a 
piece.  And  in  the  eleventh  line,  for  "sixty  bar- 
rels," read  sixty  pounds.  And  for  a  signature 
read  S.  Tenney  instead  of  T.  Tenney.  The  soil 
in  which  I  planted  the  potatoes  would  have  re- 
quired at  least  twenty-five  loads  of  manure  to  the 
acre,  to  have  put  it  in  good  condition  for  com. 

I. tried  the  experiment  out  of  curiosity,  to  see 
if  potatoes  would  grow,  seeded  at  lees  than  one- 
half  ounce  to  a  hill.  Sixty  out  of  seventy-five 
grew.  Yours,  *c.,  S.  Tbnnky. 

West  Poland,  Me.,  Fc6.,  1855. 


SEVENTH  LEGISLATIVE  AOBICULTV- 
EAL  MEETING. 

Reported  for  the  New  England  Farmer, 
BT  WILLIAM  W.   HILL. 

The  seventh  weekly  meeting  was  held  at  the 
State  House  on  Tuesday  evening,  Feb.  27.  Tho 
subject  for  discussion  was  Manures. 

Dr.  Retnolbs,  of  Concord,  presided,  and  re- 
marked, as  he  assumed  the  chair,  that  he  found 
himself  called  upon  to  occupy  the  position  unex- 
pectedly,  and  was  unprepared  to  make  remarks. 
He  then  went  on  to  observe  that  in  New  England, 
manures  are  essential  to  agriculture,  while  in 
some  sections  of  our  country,  as  in  the  MissisBippi 
bottoms,  large  crops  are  obtained  without  it.  Our 
climate,  too,  is  such  that  it  is  necessary  to  stim- 
ulate our  crops.    For  these  reasons,  it  has  been 
the  great  question  with  agriculturists  how  to  sup- 
ply these  stimulants  in  the  cheapest  manner.    If 
guano  answers  all  the  purposes  which  it  is  said  it 
will,  it  is  the  cheapest  manure  there  is, — that  is, 
if  we  have  to  purchase  our  fertilizers.    Dr.  Rey- 
nolds detailed  an  experiment  made  summer  before 
last,  by  a  gentleman  in  his  neighborhood.    He 
plowed  up  a  piece  of  pine  plain,  the  produce  of 
one  acre  of  which  he  told  his  workman  should  be 
his,  (and  he  would  plow  it,)  provided  he  would 
put  on  25  loads  of  compost  manure.    The  adjoin- 
ing portion  he  manured  with  250  pounds  of  gua- 
no to  the  acre.  The  whole  was  planted  with  com 
at  the  same  time,  and  received  the  same  cultiva- 
tion, and  the  result  was  that  the  guano  lot  yield- 
ed double  what  the  other  did,  per  aere.    The 
compost  was  hauled  half  a  mile,  and  the  expense 
of  getting  it  upon  the  land  exceeded  the  cost  of 
the  guano.   People  have  complained  of  the  guano 
failing  the  past  season.    He  thought  the  iact  was 
to  be  attributed,  in  a  great  measure,  to  its  being 
used  alone,  without  being  mixed  with  compost  or 
other  manure.    In  consequence  of  this  neglect, 
the  roots  of  the  plants  have  been  brought  in  con- 
tact with  the  caustic  guano,  and  the  result  was 
fatal  to  them.    We  have  got  to  learn  how  to  use 
it.   The  drought,  too,  probably  had  something  to 
do  with  the  feilure  of  the  .guano.    Dr.  Reynolds 
concluded  by  introducing  to  the  meetin^*- 

Dr.  A.  A.  Hatk,  State  Assayer,  who  com- 
menced by  speaking  of  the  necessity  of  cheap  fo- 
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tilizen  io  New  England,  remarking  that  the 
supply  was  not  abundant,  being  limited  to  the 
peat  bede,  the  wash  from  the  hillB,  and  the  oom- 
poet  of  the  barn-yard.  He  said  he  did  not  believe 
that  lands  ever  "wore  out,"  and  referred  to  the 
rioh  acree  of  England,  which  have  been  culti- 
vated for  centuries,  as  proof.  If  the  right  method 
is  only  pursued,  New  England  may  be  made  what 
it  once  was,  a  garden.  It  has  been  supposed 
that  there  was  something  peculiar  about  New 
England  soils, — that  they  would  run  out  after  a 
series  of  years,  for  certain  crops,  and  then,  after 
the  lapse  of^a  few  years,  again  produce  those 
crops.  This,  he  thought,  was  owing  to  the  cli* 
mate.  In  the  spring  we  have  heavy  rains,  which 
are  succeeded  by  an  aridity  or  dryness  equal  to  a 
desert.  We  have  not  the  seasonable  showers  of 
England.  If  we  only  had  them,  he  believed  we 
could  raise  pine  apples  and  other  tropical  plants, 
for  we  have  a  temperature  as  high  as  if  only  13 
degrees  firom  the  equator.  We  should  have  es- 
pecial regard  to  climate  in  selecting  manures,  and 
get  those  which  will  maintain  a  certain  tempera- 
ture beneath  ihe  ground,  and  enable  the  plant 
to  throw  out  leaves  early  and  abundantly,  and 
to  sustain  itself  in  time  of  drought  by  absorbing 
the  dew.  We  know  that  when  a  plant  puts  out 
large  leaves,  it  bears  a  drought  remarkably  well. 
Another  element  essential  to  the  growth  of  plants, 
is  the  inorganic  parts  of  rocks.  The  plant  should 
be  able  to  find  some  decomposing  rock  in  the  soil. 
But  the  spring  time  is  too  short  to  supply  this 
element,  unless  we  resort  to  artificial  means. 
The  gentleman  spoke  at  some  length  in  regard  to 
guano,  referring    particularly  to   a    new  kind 


beneficial.  It  contains  all  the  elements  needed 
for  plants,  but  in  a  too  concentrated  form,  and 
unless  circumstances  are  such  that  it  can  react 
on  substances  in  the  soil,  cannot  benefit  them. 
The  new  kind  of  guano  is  obtained  on  the  Atlan- 
tic coast,  and  is  produced  where  rains  fall  fre- 
quently. Although  containing  nearly  the  same 
amount  of  ammonia  as  the  Peruvian  guano,  its 
fermentation  is  altogether  different  in  consequence 
of  the  rains.  Its  composition  is  nearly  that  of 
powdered  bones,  the  proportion  of  phosphate  of 
lime  being  very  large,  amounting  to  from  40  to 
60  per  cent.,  while  the  "geine"  arising  from  the 
decomposition  of  animal  matter,  seldom  exceeds 
16  per  cent.  It  always  contains  from  16  to  18 
per  cent,  of  water.  It  contains  a  valuable  acid, 
and  a  large  amount  of  phosphate  and  carbonate 
of  lime,  is  open  in  texture,  and  readily  dissolves. 
It  contains  40  to  50  per  cent,  of  phosphate  of 
lime— en  absolute  necessity  for  the  growth  of 
plants — ^while  the  Peruvian  has  only  20  to  25. 
This  phosphate  of  lime  is  an  ingredient  which 
our  New  England  soils  are  gre&tly  deficient  in. 
The  notion  that  large  portions  of  ammonia  are 
requisite  for  plants,  he  considered  fallacious,  from 
the  fiwjt  that  after  the  wood  has  been  cut  from  a 
piece  of  land,  and  it  has  been  burnt  over,  it  is  fit 
for  a  crop  ;  for  every  scientific  man  knows  that 
the  more  a  piece  of  ground  is  burnt  over,  the  less 
ammonia  is  there,  and  in  a  piece  of  land  thus 
treated,  there  is  less  than  in  an  old  pasture.  By 
choosing  alkaline  manures,  farmers  are  apt  to 
overburden  the  soil.  Phosphate  of  lime  Is  abso- 
lutely essential,  and  there  is  no  manure  equal  to 
that  of  the  barn-yard.    The  Atlantic  guano  is 


which  has  been  introduced,  the  composition  of  well  adapted  to  compost.  One  method  of  apply- 
ing it  is  to  spread  it  upon  the  snow  in  winter,  to 
be  dissolved  and  mixed  with  the  earth  in  spring ; 
and  this  method  has  worked  very  well^  so  far  as 
known. 

Dr.  Reynolds  offered  some  excellent  remarks 
in  regard  to  the  importance  of  securing  the  liquid 
manures  of  the  farm,  as  they  are  required  to  fur- 
nish the  nitrogen  which  forms  the  seed,  while  the 
solids  form  the  stem.  Ho  thought  guano  an  ex- 
cellent top-dressing,  and  recommended  that  it  be 
applied  just  as  the  frost  is  coming  out  of  the 
ground. 

Dr.  Charles  T.  Jackson,  the  chemist  and  ge- 
ologist, was  next  introduced,  and  made  some  very' 
interesting  remarks.  He  said  he  was  fiimiliar 
with  the  Mexican  guano  alluded  to  by  Dr.  Hayes, 
and  so  far  as  regards  the  phosphate,  it  was  a  very 
excellent  article.  Some  of  it  contains  no  ammo- 
nia at  all,  while  other  samples  resemble  very 
much  the  Peruvian.  The  relative  value  of  the 
two  he  did  not  consider  fully  settled.  He  was 
not  prepared  to  abandon  ammonia  as  a  useless 
ingreidient  in  guano,  or  manure  of  any  •  kind. 


which  he  had  studied,  as  well  as  witnessed  its 
operation  to  some  extent.  The  guano  heretofore 
used  has  come  from  the  west  coast  of  South 
America,  where  a  rainless  climate  prevails,  with 
a  temperature  of  65  to  84  degrees.  It  is  com- 
posed of  the  bodies  of  seals  and  the  droppings  of 
birds.  Seals^  which  abound  in  that  region,  al 
ways  take  to  the  shore  when  sick,  and  their 
bodies,  with  the  excrements  of  birds,  decomposed 
at  a  high  temperature,  and  in  a  compact  state, 
have  produced  a  large  amount  of  guano.  It  is  com- 
posed of  26  parts  of  humus,  or  *<geine,"  [woody 
and  vegetable  fibre,  in  a  state  of  decay — Ed.] 
26  of  phosphate  of  lime,  and  a  largo  amount  of 
sand  and  moisture  make  up  the  100  parts.  Its 
ammonial  ingredient  has  been  deemed  an  essen- 
tial in  all  manures ;  but  there  is  something  else 
besides  ammonia  required  to  produce  a  crop  in  a 
New  England  soil.  There  is  in  it  a  principle  like 
yeast,  causing  it  to  ferment,  and  it  therefore  has 
a  life-giving  energy  in  it.  It  can  be  used  with 
great  suocess  where  irrigation  can  be  resorted  to, 
as  it  requix«s  a  great  deal  of  water  to  make  it 
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Ammonia  does  not  aet  merely  as  ammonia  in 
manure,  but  absorbs  the  organic  matters  in  the 
soil,  combines  with  the  acids  and  neutralises 
them,  and  decomposes  the  sulphate  of  iron.  Put 
a  root  of  clover  into  a  vessel  containing  an  am- 
monical  solution  of  peat,  and  another  into  a  ves- 
sel of  clear  water,  and  it  will  be  found  that  the 
former  will,  after  a  few  days,  become  of  a  rich 
green  color,  and  the  solution  changes  its  color, 
while  the  ammonia  has  disappeared, — showing 
that  it  is  the  ammonia  which  nourishes  the 
plant,  while  the  other  will  fade  and  perish.  The 
ammonia  of  guano  performs  the  same  service  as 
is  obtained  from  any  other  source.  Manures 
should  not  be  too  .easily  soluble,  because  the  or^ 
ganio  elements  will  be  carried  off  by  the  rains. 
They  should  dissolve  gradually.  There  is  no 
manure  better  than  leached  aflhos ;  it  is  nearly 
as  good  as  guano ;  it  contains  a  large  portion  of 
phosphate  of  lime.  Recurring  again  to  guano, 
he  said  it  seemed  strange  to  him  that  so  enormous 
quantities  are  thrown  away  upon  the  seaboard. 
Their  bones  are  phosphate  of  lime,  and  both 
bones  and  flesh  can  be  converted  into  excellent 
manure  by  putting  them  into  the  compost  heap, 
and,  if  dried  and  ground  up  and  mixed  with 
chalk,  will  constitute  an  excellent  guano.  In 
many  places  on  our  soacoast,  fish  can  be  manu- 
fiictured  into  guano  without  the  aid  of  South 
American  birds,  and  Dr.  Jackson  said  he  was 
surprised  that  no  establishments  had  been  set  up 
for  its  manufacture.  The  South  understands  the 
value  of  artificial  manures  much  better  than  the 
North,  and  at  Baltimore  they  are  regularly  man- 
ufactured. There  are  two  methods  of  using 
guano,  and  he  would  recommend  both  ways — 
that  IB,  plow  in  one-half  and  harrow  in  the  other 
half.  With  small  grains,  perhaps  harrowing 
would  be  sufficient.  It  needs  a  great  deal  of 
moisture.  As  an  interesting  fact,  the  speaker 
stated  that  peat,  dried  in  a  hot  sun,  contains  25 
pounds  of  water  to  the  100.  All  vegetable  mat- 
ters have  this  remarkable  quality  of  retaining 
moisture. 

Mr.  Dodge,  of  Sutton,  explained  an  interesting 
experiment  made  by  him  in  1852,  with  two  Devon 
steers,  which  were  stalled  constantly,  for  eight 
weeks.  In  that  time  they  consumed  2035  lbs.  of 
hay  and  400  lbs.  of  meal,  in  all  2435  lbs.  hay  and 
meal,  equal  to  2  per  cent,  of  the  live  weight  re- 
duced to  hay.  The  solid  manure  was  all  saved, 
and  weighed  4543  lbs.,  and  measured  100  bush- 
els, potato  measure,  2  4-5  bushels  short  of  a  cord, 
worth  on  the  farm  say  $6,00.  These  steers  stood 
during  the  eight  weeks  on  a  tight  floor.  The  ma- 
nure was  all  collected  onoe  in  each  day,  and  left 
for  two  weeks  where  the  liquid  fell  into  the  cellar, 
then  weighed  and  measured,  and  the  result  was  as 
above.    Now  here  was  say  $5,00  of  solid,  and  by 


estimate  $6,00  for  liquid  manure  to  the  ton  of 
feed  consumed,  $11,00  worth  of  phosphates,  to 
say  $14,00  for  hay,  $5,00  for  meal— $19,00  ;  so 
that  we  lose  eleven  dollars  worth  of  the  phos- 
phates to  every  ton  c^  hay  sold.  Mr.  Dodge  also 
offered  some  interesting  remarks  in  relation  to  the 
waste  of  liquid  manures,  and  expressed  his  iaith 
in  the  phosphates,  if  we  can  only  learn  how  to 
handle  them.  Leached  ashes  had  dime  gieal 
things  for  him,  but  the  reason  for  it  he  did  not 
know. 

R.  MoBRis  CoPELAKD,  Esq.,  of  Lexington,  made 
some  very  pertinent  remarks  in  regard  to  the  im* 
portance  of  a  proper  disintegration  of  the  aoil— * 
which  he  considered  as  important  tB  the  kind  of 
manure  applied. 

Hon.  AuASA  Walusr,  of  North  Brookfield,  also 
made  some  remarks,  which  were  listened  to  with 
much  interest  in  regard  to  the  necessity  of  dev4}> 
loping  more  thoroughly  our  home  resources  for 
obtaining  manure — ^^the  necessity  of  experiment- 
ing  with  guano— and  the  facility  of  reclaiming 
old  pasture  lands. 


For  the  JVeiiF  Engind  Varmtr. 

DAIRIES-BBEEDS. 

Friend  Brown  :  —  Your  monthly  for  February 
(page  84)  brings  to  me  the  communication  of 
^^Emcx,*'  upon  Dairies.  May  I  hope  to  be  par- 
doned, if  I  have  discerned  in  the  distance  the 
fhost  of  the  old  Oaks  cow?  Her  spirit  seems  to 
e  rapping  to  us,  through  the  wh.ole  article.  My 
friend,  whom  I  think  I  recognize,  will  excuse  mo 
for  suspecting  him  of  prejudice ;  not  of  prejudice 
towaros  individuals,  but  of  jp^tiality  for,  and 
prejudice  against,  breeds  of  animals. 

Inasmuch  as  my  name  is  used  in  said  article,  I 
may  be  allowed  to  examine  its  correctness  and 
fairness. 

Passing  over  the  taunt  about  ''extraordinaTy 
butter  products,"  and  taking  advantage  of  the 
admission  that  the  ^*  products  from  the  towns  of 
Worcester  and  Barre  are  quits  fair  for  the  sea- 
son," we  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they  (the 
products)  "are  not  better  than  can  be  found  on 
many  farms  toAere /A«;?M^ur(i^e  t«  GOOD."  Now 
I  submit  to  my  friend  £Bsex,  if  that  is  *'^quiie 
fair^'*^  under  the  circumstances.  My  return  was 
of  a  dairy,  from  a  farm  where  the  pasturage  was 
not  only  not  good,  but  was  so  poor^  that,  for  a 
portion  of  the  time,  ^^the  cows  might  almost  be  said 
to  suffer  for  want,** 

Essex  says  he  procured  butter  for  his  family, 
from  a  farm  "where  the  cows  have  yielded  an  av- 
erage of  a  pound  a  day  for  the  entire  bulter-makiny 
season,  and  in  the  best  part  of  it  9  or  10  pounds  a 
week,**  I  have  no  doubt  of  it;  nor  do  I  doubt 
that  that  particular  farm  is  one  of  the  many  that 
can  be  found  "where  the  pasturage  is  gaod,**^^ 
But  th^i  Essex  claims,  as  matter  of  credit  far 
these  cows,  that  they  are  ^^ entirely  natives,**  and 
that  "Mr.  Lincoln^s  improved  stock  have  done  no 
better." 

I  will  not  stop  to  ask  Essex  what  constitutes  an 
** entirely  native,**  in  contm-distinction  to  an  "»»- 
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proved  stock  f'^^  nor  to  inquire  Aou;  he  lias  ascer- 
tained, with  certainty,  a  fact  so  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  learn.  I  admit,  cheerfully,  that  there 
may  bo  stock  entWdy  native^  sinoe  Essex  asserts 
it ;  and  that  the  dairy  of  Essex's  friends  has  often 
made  a  pound  of  butter  daQy,  for  each  cow,  for 
the  entire  butter-'makiug  season.  1  no  more  doubt 
this,  than  that  these  cows  were  kept  upon  a  farm 
where  the  ^^pastura^e  is ffood.^^  To  clinch  the 
insinuated  superiori^  of  ^^ entirely  native^  ^  cows, 
Essex  cites  a  newspaper  statement, .  that  four 
cows,  in  Michigan,  yielded  174  lbs.  of  butter  and 
1050  lbs.  of  cheese,  m  the  space  of  100- days. 

Analyzed,  it  will  be  seen  that,  allowing  three 
pounds  of  cheese  to  one  of  butter,  (which  is  con- 
ceded about  here  to  be  the  proper  proportion,) 
this  amounts  to  106  lbs.  of  butter,  per  cow,  for 
100  days.  **Mr.  Lincoln's  improved  stock"  yield- 
ed during  an  actual  milking  period  for  the  whole 
of  141  days,  142  lbs.  6  oz.  At  the  actual  average 
rate  of  yield  for  141  days,  had  the  six  cows  been 
in  milk  during  the  whole  neriod  of  trial,  {^ye 
months,)  there  would  have  been,  to  each  cow,  a 
yield  of  153  lbs.  and  a  fraction  for  150  days. 

Again,  in  Marblehead,  a  few  years  since,  four 
cows  of  a  Mr.  Stone,  descendants  of  an  ill-looking 
hornless  animal  that  was  purchased  from  a  Hamp- 
shire drove,  (and  therefore  "entirely  native,")  m 
the  space  of  40  days  yielded  240  lbs.  of  butter. 
Pretty  well,  I  confess,  for  four  cows  that  were 
hornless  and  ilMooking,  (and  therefore  native  ?) 
or  for  any  cows.  But  seriously,  if  this  last  yield 
was  claimed  to  have  been  obtained  from  pastnr- 
aee  alone,  no  matter  how  ffood,  I  should  have 
liked  just  to  have  examinea  the  quality  of  both 
butter  and  scales. 

Because  the  premium  was  awarded  to  my  stock, 
it  does  not  follow  that  I  claimed,  or  the  commit- 
tee conceded,  the  product  as  extraordinary.  Es- 
sex will  bear  in  mmd  the  £cu!t8,  as  they  appear  in 
my  statement,  that  1  did  not  select  my  six  best 
cows  for  butter ;  that  my  pasturage  was  poor  in 
quality,  and  scanty  in  quantity ;  that  I  had  to 
chan^  milkers  eight  times  durine  my  trial ;  that 
my  trial  cows  run  with  seven  others,  during  the 
season  ;  that  the  butter  was  worked  upon  a  ta^ 
ble,  and,  of  course,  thoroughly ;  and  that  the 
weight  was  ascertained  by  each  separate  pound, 
instead  of  in  the  mass,  at  each  churning ;  and  the 
whole  statement  not  matters  of  loose  conversa- 
tion, but  made  under  the  sanction  of  an  oath. 

To  the  truth  and  fairness  of  one  statement  made 
by  Essex,  I  most  cordially  agree.  It  is,  that  to 
understand  a  cow,  "she  must  be  summered  and 
wintered."  "You  cannot,"  he  says,  "b^in  to 
form  a  true  idea  of  the  value  of  a  cow,  from  the 
product  of  one  week,  or  one  month ;  it  must  be 
for  the  season  entire,  with  an  average  fair  feed." 
Nothing  can  be  more  true.  And  if  our  societies 
would  offer  their  premiums  upon  such  plan,  I 
should  have  more  confidence  in  the  good  to  result 
therefrom. 

Not  by  way  of  boasting  of  what  Essex  calls  my 
"improved  stock,"  but  solely  to  induce  him  to 
hunt  up  a  return,  for  an  equal  period  of  time, 
from  as  many  cows,  even  though  hornless,  and  ill- 
lookmg,  and  entirely  native,  I  subjoin  from  my 
dairy  book  a  statement  extending  from  Jan.  I, 
1854,  to  Jan.  1,  1855. 

I  kept  13  cows  and  a  bull,  12  of  which  co^ 
constituted  my  dairy,  and  three  of  these  heifers 


with  their  first  calves.  They  have  been  in  milk 
for  very  unequal  periods  during  the  vear.  The 
greatest  number  of  days  during  the  above  period 
in  which  any  one  has  given  milk,  has  been  337, 
and  the  least  number  for  any  has  been  26. 

To  illustrate,  a  cow  was  dried  the  13th  day  of 
February,  and  calved  the  20th  May,  subsequent- 
ly. Now,  in  making  my  account,  I  deduct  from 
the  365  days  of  the  year,  the  number  between 
Feb.  13  and  May  20,  and  call  her  in  milk  269 
days,  and  so  with  the  others.   I  find  then  that  the 

gregate  number  of  days*  milking  of  the  12  cows 
is  2948,  and  the  number  of  pounds  of  butter 
yielded,  for  the  above  period,  is  2296  12-16. 

Look  again  at  this  matter  in  another  light.  In 
1853, 1  moved  upon  my  present  farm.   1  churned 

May  9 .' 87  Iba.   1  os.  batter 

MajlS 65   «   12        " 

May23 66    "     4         " 

MaySO. W   •*     7         « 

On  the  13th  day  of  May,  Flora  McDonald,  a 
full  blood  Ayrshire  cow,  calved ;  the  day  previous 
to  which  I  turned  to  pasture.  I  stop  the  account 
here,  because  previous  to  another  churning  other 
cows  had  calved.  Let  us  see  how  it  was  in  1854, 
in  the  lot  of  cows  in  which  this  same  Flora  was 
placed  for  trial. 

Mny   1,  churned 191be.   2(». 

May   8 20  lbs.   8  os. 

Mny  16 83  lbs.    5  oz. 

Hay  22 30  Iba.  13  ox. 

May  20 44  lbs.   9oz. 

Two  of  these  six  cows  calved  May  2d;  and  three 
had  calved  previously.  Flora  calved  May  20, 
subseouently  to  the  time  of  turning  to  pasture. 

In  1852,  on  a  farm  where  the  pasturage  viras 
bettet  in  quantitv  and  quality,  I  kept  eight  cows, 
only  one  of  which  I  now  have,  and 

Mays,  churned 21  lbs.  13   oa. 

May  10 28  lbs.    8^  oi. 

May  17 26  lbs.  11   os. 

BIay24 88  lbs. 

May  31 49  lbs.   3^  os. 

What  conclusion  will  Essex  draw  from  this? 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  six  cows,  as  Essex 
says,  of  *  improved  breed,"  in  May,  1854,  upon 
a  farm  where  the  pasturage  is  poor  beyond  ques- 
tion, made  nearly  as  much  butter  as  eight  cows 
did,  in  the  same  period  of  1852,  where  the  pas- 
turage  was  good,  fuid  of  more  than  ordinary  qual- 
ity ror  butter. 

The  comparison  of  the  two  dairies,  for  these 
two  years,  con,  perhaps,  be  profitably  pursued. 
And  it  stands  thus : 


8  oows  of  1862,  in  good  pastor- 
age— Batter. 

May 168  lbs.  16  OB. 

Jane 181  lbs.   1  ox. 

July 166  lbs.   los. 

Aogust 141  lbs.  12  08. 

September 120  lbs.  10  oa. 

767  7 


6  cows  of  *Hmproved  breed,"  in 
1864,  in  poor  pasturage. 

May 186  lbs. 

June 240Ib8.   4  oa. 

July 176  lbs.  181  oc 

Angnst 147  lbs.    6   os. 

24daysin8ept.l341b0.   2  os. 


864 


8i 


It  may  be  said  that  the  last  was  a  better  butter 
season  than  that  of  1852.  By  no  means.  The 
pasturage  vras  better  ?  Quite  the  reverse.  The 
truth  is,  the  stock  was  better,  while  the  feed  was 
poorer.  The  rapid  decline  from  June  tells  the 
story  of  the  pasturage,  prettv  well. 

In  1852  I  did  my  own  milking.  In  1854,  be- 
ing incapacitated,  personallv,  I  nad  eight  differ- 
ent milkers ;  while,  durine  both  periods,  the  best 
dairy  woman  in  the  world  (my  own  wife)  had 
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sole  charge  of  every  thing  ;  doing  all  the  work, 
with  her  own  hands. 

I,  at  least,  must  speak  well  of  < improved 
stock,"  since  my  present  stock  is  composed  of 
what  would  be  called  such,  with  the  exception  of 
one  animal. 

The  eight  head  of  1852  produced  1226  lbs.  H 
oz.  butter.     They  should  be  credited  in  addition  [i 
with  cream  for  tno  family. 

The  twelve  head  of  1854  yielded  2296  lbs.  11 
oz.  butter,  as  weighed  in  so  many  distinct  weigh- 
ings. Ont^  milking  daily  of  one  of  these  cows  was 
taken  from  the  dairy,  from  the  early  part  of 
August  till  the  23d  day  of  November. 

It  will  bo  seen  that,  with  a  poorer  pasturage  in 
1854, 1  liave  added  470  lbs.  to  the  yield  of  my 
dairy,  above  what  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
animals  over  1852  would  have  led  me  to  expect. 
IIow  will  Essex  account  for  this?  It  seems  to  me 
tliere  cm  be  but  one  explanation. 

Still,  I  do  not  look  upon  this  comparison  as  at 
all  fair.  To  satisfy  mo,  the  comparison  should 
be  made  by  a  trial  of  an  equal  number  of  cows, 
of  improved  and  native  breed,  kept  upon  the  same 
farm,  milked  by  the  same  person,  and  the  whole 
daily  under  the  same  management.  If  the  trial 
was  continued  for  a  year,  wo  should  lay  a  foun- 
dation for  judging  about  breeds  of  animals.  If, 
after  that,  the  experiment  could  be  conducted  by 
some  half  dozen  different  persons,  in  different 
parts  of  the  Sttite,  we  might  •hope  to  settle  the 
question,  so  far  as  the  farmers  ot  this  State  were 
convcraed. 

In  oun elusion,  bv  way  of  concession  to  the  ''en- 
tirely n.itivc"  feeling  of  my  friend  Essex,  let  me 
6iiy,  that,  were  I  to  nave  remained  upon  my  pre- 
sent Dirm  another  year,  I  should  have  discarded 
from  my  dairy  a  full-blood  and  a  |  Ayrshire  cow, 
not,  however,  because  they  were  inferior  milkers, 
but,  because  being  superior  milkers,  they  were 
not  above  the  average  of  cows  for  butter. 
Yours,  in  ffreat  length ^ 

Worcester,  Feb,  17, 1855.       W.  S.  Lincoln 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

lETTEB  FBOH  MB.  PBEITCH. 

A  Yankee  Farm  near  Washington — Applet  and  Peaches — Pear 

T-'c  T^H;;h^— Draining— Oxen  and  Mulcs-^absoillng— Shell 
L.  \i~   'the  Poculiar  Institution." 

]/.sb  our  readers  should  be  too  strongly  im- 
pres*rod  witli  views  of  the  shady  side  of  agricul- 
ture in  this  district,  let  me  give  them  a  glimpse 
of  something  brighter. 

Yosterday,  on  the  tenth  of  January,  when  I 
sup pos '  all  New  England  was  frozen  as  hard  as 
an  iceberg,  I  made,  with  the  owner,  a  visit  to 
the  farm  of  Mr.  William  M.  Morrison,  of  this 
city,  and  observed,  with  much  pleasure,  the  ap- 
plf'-ation  of  ** northern  principles"  of  agriculture 
to  80  I  them  soil.  Mr.  Morrison's  farm,  con  tains 
about  a  hundred  and  twenty  acres,  and  lies  near 
the  Fockville  plank  road,  four  miles  from  Wash 
ington.  lie  is  a  New  Hampshire  man,  a  native 
of  Sanboritton,  and,  although  he  has  been  thirty 
years  away  from  tlie  Granite  hills,  has  not  for- 
go ttn  hi3  udtive  State,  or  lost  his  taste  for  culti 
vatin^  1 '  >'  arth,  acquired  on  his  father's  farm  in 
boyhood. 


He  bought  this  farm  about  four  years  ago,  for 
thirty-five  dollars  an  acre.  It  was  then  de^titate 
of  buildings,  and  almost  without  fences.  He  has 
erected  a  pleasant  though  not  expensive  house, 
and  a  barn  on  the  New  England  plan,  with  a 
tie-up  for  his  cattle — a  luxury  to  which  the 
cattle  in  this  region  are  very  little  accustomed ; 
most  of  the  steeds  and  heifers  of  three  yean  old 
never  having  seen  the  inside  of  a  barn  in  their 
lives.  His  land  is  roUing,  a  part  a  sandy  loam, 
with  a  clay  subsoil,  and  a  part  clay  loam,  with  a 
considerable  extent  of  what  we  call  swamp  land, 
of  a  dark  alluvial  character.  It  looks  much  like 
a  Middlesex  county  farm,  entirely  free  from 
stones.  The  fences,  which  divide  it  into  three 
or  four  enclosures,  are  of  che^tLut  posts  and 
rails,  four  rails  high-,  such  as  we  see  in  some  parts 
of  New  England.  Mr.  Morrison  has  fenced  off 
forty  acres  for  a  pasture,  which  be  is  improving, 
and  is  giving  great  attention  to  the  raising  of  hay 
apd  fruit.  He  has  already  planted  about  one 
thousand  apple  trees,  six  hundred  of  which  are 
Baldwins,  about  twelve  hundred  peach  trees,  six 
hundred  plums,  and  seven  hundred  pear  trees. 

He  has  fears  that  the  Baldwin  may  prove  too 
early  in  this  latitude,  and  now  prefers  some  vari- 
eties which  originated  further  south,  and  ripen 
later.  His  trees,  most  of  them,  look  thriving. 
Many,  however,  have  marks  of  injury,  which  he 
attributes  to  the  locusts,  an  enemy  with  which 
fruit-growers  at  the  north  have  not  been  much 
acq^uainted.  The  trees  are  yet  so  young,  that  it 
is  too  early  to  be  confident  of  their  success,  asd 
although  I  see  daily  fine  apples  m  the  market, 
said  to  be  raised  in  the  neighborhood,  I  have 
looked  in  vain  for  an  acre  of  what  at  the  north 
we  should  call  a  good  orchard,  in  bearing.  The 
care,  however,  which  we  bestow  upon  our  trees, 
is  entirely  unknown  here,  and  it  is  to  lie  hoped 
that  our  friend  may  find  abundant  success  in  his 
fruit-growing.  His  pears,  which  are  mostly 
dwarfs,  have  suffered  very  muoh  from  the  blight, 
which,  like  some  diseases  in  the  human  system, 
seems  to  select  for  its  victims  those  of  fullest  life 
and  vigor.  Many  almost  perfect  trees,  six  feet  or 
more  in  height,  were  shown  me,  utterly  blasted. 
Mr.  M.  attributes  their  destruction  to  the  heat  of 
the  sun ;  but,  whatever  it  may  be,  the  symptoms 
and  result  appear  to  me  to  be  the  same  which  we 
everywhere  see  and  hear  of,  under  the  name  of 
sap-ilighi,  and  the  like,  a  ad  as  to  the  causes  of 
which,  as  about  most  other  matters,  << commenta- 
tors differ,"  Mr.  Morrison  philosophically  re- 
marked that  he  could  go  out  and  cry  over  his 
pear  trees,  if  it  would  do  them  any  good  ;  but  he 
did  not  see  that  it  would.  He  thinks  the  peach 
rather  an  uncertain  crop  even  here,  as  it  seems  to 
be  everywhere. 
I  *  As  to  his  grass  lands,  he  is  pursuing  a  thorough 
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coarse  of  drainiDg  and  thoroughly  sahduing.  His 
drains  are  three  feet  deep,  or  more,  most  of  them 
covered.  Thej  are  made  by  placing  short  logs 
across,  and  coyering  with  old  rails,  and  then  with 
sods,  bashes,  and  roots,  deep  enough  to  be  below 
the  subsoil  plow.  His  meadows  seem  to  be  fall 
of  springe,  and  to  require  more  ditches  than  any 
land  I  have  ever  seen.  Hay  usually  sells  at  twen- 
ty dollars  or  more  a  ton,  and  upon  land  like  this, 
which  will  produce  as  well  at  least  as  our  best 
grass  lands,  hay  must  be  a  profitable  crop.  He 
sows  his  herds-grass,  or  timothy,  as'he  calls  it, 
in  the  autumn,  and  clover  in  the  spring,  as  we 
do,  on  most  of  our  reclaimed  land.  He  has  some 
forty  acres  in  grass,  most  of  which  has  been  re- 
claimed, at  an  expense  equal  to  that  of  reclaim- 


straw  at  about  fifteen  dollars  a  ton.  He  uses  rye 
and  com,  ground  together  as  provender  for  his 
horses.  He  cultivates  his  crops  very  much  in  the 
New  England  style,  employing  free  labor  entirely 
on  his  iarm.  The  price  of  labor  heie  does  not 
differ  materially  from  New  England  prices.  It  is^ 
notorious  that  slaves  do  not  perform  so  much  la- ' 
bor  as  freemen,  here  or  elsewhere,  and  when  we 
add  to  this,  the  fact,  that  they  always  steal  what- 
ever they  can  lay  their  hands  on,  we  naturally 
enough  infer,  that  they  are  rather  unprofitable 
stock.  I  suppose  the  poor  uneducated  creatures 
cannot  understand  their  moml  obligation  to  do 
all  the  work  for  the  b^efit  of  others,  who  do 
none !  Everything  here  is  kept  under  lock  and 
key,  and  it  is  said  not  to  be  an  uncommon  occur- 


ing  our  worst  swamps.    We  found,  his  team  of  rence  for  the  servants  to  steal  and  sell  the  grain 


four  oxen  engaged  in  plowing  his  orchard,  (on 
the  10th  of  January,  remember,)  with  a  Boston 
plow  and  a  Yankee  driver.  These  oxen  were  pur- 
chased by  Mr.  Morrison,  in  Brighton,  Mass.,  and 
brought  here,  at  an  expense  of  about  fifty  dollars 
a  yoke.  I  saw  a  fine  yoke  of  oxen  at  work  a  few 
days,  on  the  capitol  grounds,  moving  blocks  of 
marble,  and  remarked  to  the  contractor  that  they 
looked  like  northern  cattle,  when  he  informed 
me  that  he  brought  them  from  Massachusetts. 

Although  there  are  plenty  of  bullocks  raised 
and  driven  into  market  here  for  beef,  suitable  for 
work,  yet  most  of  them  have  never  been  yoked 
Mr.  Morrison  has  tried  mules  for  &rm  labor,  and 
is  of  opinion  that,  except  for  the  heavy  work  in- 
cident to  clearing  new  lands,  they  may  be  more 
profitable  than  oxen.  They  are  more  hardy,  less 
expensive  to  keep,  and  much  longer  lived  than 
the  horse.  Indeed,  a  negro,  of  whom  I  inquired 
how  long  they  lived,  gravely  informed  me  that  he 
had  heard  a  great  many  men  say  that  they  never 
saw  a  dead  mule,  and  his  inference  seemed  to  be, 
that  they  never  die  at  all !  I  have  long  had  the 
impression  that  mules  might  be  profitably  em- 
ployed in  New  England,  on  our  farms ;  and  were 
it  not  that  they  are  so  unnatural  a  production,  I 
should  be  glad  to  see  them  tried  among  us.  Mr, 
M.  is  tiying  the  subsoil  plow  thoroughly,  on  his 
farm,  running  it  to  the  depth  of  seventeen  inches, 
and  has  full  faith  in  its  utility. 

He  has  horse  teams,  carrying  stable  manure 
from  the  city  daily  to  his  farm,  having  purchased 
for  throe  hundred  dollars  all  that  is  made  at  a 
stable,  which  will  give  him  about  a  two-horse 
load  daily.  He  showed  me  also  a  lime-pit  where 
he  had  burned  about  a  thousand  bushels  of  oys- 
ter sheUs,  much  after  the  fiishion  of  burning  a 
coal-pit.  This  lime  he  applies  broad-east,  at  the 
rate  of  one  hundred  bushels  to  the  acre.  He  con- 
siders com  his  beet  crop,  and  in  good  seasons  gets 
Mxty  bushels  to  the  acre.  He  raises  rye  also,  to 
considerable  extent,  and  finds  a  market  for  the 


allotted  out  for  the  provender  of  the  horses  in 
their  charge.  Mr.  Morrison  had  two  big  dog|B 
chained  near  his  house,  which  are  let  loose  at 
night,  to  prevent  pilfering  about  his  premises. 
I  suppose  three-quarters  of  the  com-bams  in  New 
Hampshire  were  never  locked  or  otherwise  guard- 
ed, except  by  the  consciences  of  the  people,  and 
such  considerations  are  to  be  weighed,  by  north- 
ern men,  who  are  tempted  to  seek  a  home,  under 
different  institutions  from  their  own. 

The  question  of  emigration  from  home  comes 
up  to  every  New  England  youth,  and  I  know  of 
no  better  service  that  can  be  rendered  to  New 
England,  than  to  present  fairly  to  view  the  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages  of  a  life  in  other  parts 
of  our  country.  Hsmby  F.  Frxnch. 

Washinsftoti,  D.  C,  Jan.  11,  1855. 


APPLES -THE  KIBSTOKE  PIPPIH. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  the  apple  which 
appear  to  be  susceptible  of  succeGsful  cultivation 
in  almost  any  variety  of  soil,  and  indeed,  in  al- 
most any  position  in  which  it  may  be  found  de- 
sirable or  convenient  to  place  them.  There  are 
others,  on  the  contrary,  which  are  more  fastidi- 
ous, and  which  can  only  be  made  to  grow  in  the 
richest  and  most  affluent  soils.  Of  this  latter 
description,  we  may  mention  the  Ribs  tone  pip- 
pin, which  is  certainly,  in  many  respects,  a  most 
desirable  and  valuable  fruit,  and  one  that  de- 
serves to  be  extensively  cultivated  in  every  region 
where  it  can  possibly  be  made  to  grow. 

Ivm,  (in  his  "Book  of  Fruits,")  suggests  that 
the  best  soil  for  it  is  one  rather  moist  and  warm ; 
and  Mr.  J.  W.  Russell,  in  a  communication  on 
the  Ribstone,  published  in  ^^Hovey^s  Magazine 
of  Horticulture,*^  Vol  X.,  says  that,  "Trees  of 
this  kind  of  apple,  growing  on  a  flat  level  plain, 
ripened  their  fruit  about  three  weeks  too  early, 
therefore  did  not  keep  so  well  through  the  sea- 
son, as  those  that  were  not  so  early  matured." 
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His  remarks  on  the  caltivation  of  the  trees,  strikes 
QS  as  well  worthy  of  attention. 

**In  fact  the  situation  that  is  not  unfrequentlj 

supposed  most  eligible,  ezperienoe  finds  to  be  the 

reverse.    A  southern  aspeqt  is  often  preferred, 

•which  is  dicidedlj  the  most  unfavorable  that  can 

.  be  selected  for  this  particular  apple. 

**I  believe  we  have  much  to  learn  in  the  choice 
of  the  most  favorable  localities,  before  we  shall 
be  successful  in  the  cultivation  of  some  of  the 
most  superior  apples  not  natives  of  America.  A 
north-west  slope  I  should  prefer  to  any  other  for 
reasons  thus :  the  tree  would  not  start  to  grow 
80  early  in  the  spring  ;  the  roots  would  not  suffer 
so  mucn  with  the  summer  drought ;  and  last  but 
not  least,  the  fruit  would  be  larger  and  finer,  and 
would  not  ripen  so  early  by  a  fortnight  or  three 
weeks.  A  rich  deep  soil,  rather  wet  than  dry, 
is  best  adapted  for  the  apple  tree,  (generally)— 
land  half  covered  with  rocks,  that  cannot  be  well 
cultivated  with  the  plow,  would  be  a  desirable  lo- 
cality, especially  in  a  dry  season,  as  the  trees 
would  not  suffer  with  the  drought.*' 


For  the  New  England  Farmer, 

QVASO  AHB  SVPEBPHOSFHATE  ONCE 
MORE. 

Mr  Dear  Brown  : — ^I  have  been  trying  to  col- 
lect the  results  of  experiments  in  Rockingham 
County,  with  guano  and  superphosphate  ;  but  as 
41  general  thing,  farmers  had  rather  work  than 
write.  I  send,  however,  a  valuable  letter  from 
Mr.  LrrTLE,  of  Hampstead,  a  good,  reliable  man 
nis  suggestion  that  crops  manured  with  these 
fertilizers  require  little  hoeing,  is  worthy  of  no- 
tice. No  doubt  most  of  the  weeds  which  cost  us 
so  much  labor  to  eradicate,  spring  from  seeds 
which  we  sow  with  our  barn  and  stable  manure. 
The  new,  unmanured  lands  of  ^the  West,  require 
litlde  or  no  hand  cultivation. 

I  think  well  of  Mr.  Little's  conclusions,  for  the 
same  reason  that  a  client  once  gave  me  for  liking 
my  opinion.  "  'Squire,"  said  he,  **I  like  your 
views  better  than  those  of  any  lavryer  I  ever  saw, 
because  you  think  just  as  I  do  /" 

Yours,  truly,  H.  P.  French. 


Feft.  15,1855. 
Henry  P.  It^ench,  Esq.  : — Dear  Sir, — ^After 
considerable  delay,  I  have  prepared  for  you  a 
statement  of  my  experiments  with  guano  and 
snperphDsphate  of  lime.  In  the  sprine  of  1843, 
I  was  short  of  stable  manure,  and  it  being  diffi- 
cult to  obtain  it,  I  resolved  to  try  some  of  the  con- 
centrated manures.  Bv  referring  to  the  various 
agricultural  papers,  I  found  that  nearly  all  the 
popular  writers  agreed  that  guano  was  a  valuable 
manure  ;  but  as  to  superphosphate  of  lime,  their 
statements  were  so  contradictory,  that  nothing  re- 
liable could  be  obtained.  I  determined  to  test  the 
value  of  it  by  comparing  it  with  other  manures  ; 
and  not  caring  to  risk  much  on  an  uncertainty, 
I  purchased  only  one  bag  of  De  Burg's  superphos- 
phate of  lime,  and  one  of  Peruvian  guano.  Be- 
fore using  it,  I  mixed  it  with  plaster,  equal  pro- 


portions, and  applied  most  of  it  to  com,  reserving 
some  for  other  purposes.  My  ground  for  com 
contained  about  H  aoies;  two-fifkhs  of  it  had 
been  planted  with  potatoes  the  previous  year, 
manured  in  the  hill  with  plaster,  and  a  slight 
coat  of  ffreen  manure  plowed  in ;  the  remaining 
three-fif£s  grass  land,  all  in  poor  condition,  and 
rather  lieht  soil,  a  part  of  it  dry,  but  some  of  it 
quite  moist.  I  plowed  h  about  the  last  of  May 
and  planted  it  about  the  6th  of  June.  Upon  the 
two-fifths  old  ground,  I  spread  twenty-five  dollars' 
worth  of  manure  from  the  barn  before  plowing ; 
the  remainder,  sward  land,  I  sowed  eight  dollars 
worth  of  guano,  and  superphosphate  of  lime,  fint 
a  strip  of  guano,  then  one  of  superphosphate,  and 
so  on,  throughout  the  piece,  harrowing  it  in  thor- 
oughly. 

I  planted  in  hills  3i  feet  apart  each  way,  and 
kept  the  ground  as  level  as  possible.  Prom  the 
part  manured  from  the  bam,  I  obtained  a  heavy 
crop,  from  the  other  a  fiur  crop,  stalks  rather 
light  but  good  ears.  I  did  not  measure  it,  but  am 
satisfied  that  it  was  better  in  proportion  to  the 
expense  than  the  other  piece.  I  could  see  no  dif- 
ference between  the  guano  and  superphosphate 
of  lime  as  sown  broadcast.  I  selected  twelve  rows, 
six  on  each  part  of  the  piece.  To  three  of  eadi 
of  these,  I  applied  puano  in  the  hill,  to  the  rest, 
superphosphate  of  lime,  about  a  table-spoonful  to 
the  hfll.  The  guano,  I  covered  with  my  boot,  as 
[  dropped  the  corn  ;  the  consequence  was,  it  was 
not  covered  deep  enough,  not  more  than  a  quarter 
of  it  v^tated,  out  wluit  there  was  of  it  was  much 
better  than  where  it  was  not  applied  in  the  hill. 
The  com  in  the  rows  tha^  I  applied  superphos- 
phate of  lime  to,  came  up  well,  and  looked  finely, 
took  the*  lead  and  kept  it  throughout  the  season, 
and  were  decidedly  the  best  rows  of  com  I  had 
upon  the  piece.  The  difference  was  not  so  marked 
upon  the  part  manured  with  stable  manure  as  the 
other.  1  applied  superphosphate  of  lime  to  half 
of  a  small  bed  of  beets,  and  the  product  of  that 
part  was.  nearly  doubled  by  the  operation.  I 
sowed  ten  rows  of  turnips  on  a  moist  piece  of  land 
prepared  as  follows  : — -rurrowed  the  rows  3  feet 
apart,  strewed  the  manure  in  the  furrow,  turned 
t>To  furrows  upon  it,  forming  a  ridge,  and  upon 
this  sowed  my  seed.  To  six  of  the  rows,  I  applied 
manure  from  the  bam  and  night  soil  mixed  with 
twice  its  bulk  of  decomposed  saw-dust ;  to  the  re- 
mainder, guano  with  the  exception  of  part  of  a 
row  for  a  trial  of  superphosphate  of  lime.  The 
result  was,  that  I  had  more  baskets  of  turnins 
from  the  four  rows  manured  with  guano,  than 
from  six  where  the  manure  was  applied  ;  the  cost 
of  the  guano  was  not  half  that  of  the  manure. 
1  could  not  perceive  any  difference  in  the  yield  of 
the  turnips  on  the  part  of  the  row  where  super- 
phosphate of  lime  was  used  from  the  guano.  They 
were  smoother,  and  would  sell  better  for  table 
use. 

In  1854, 1  bought  of  George  Davenport,  of  Bos- 
ton, a  half- ton  of  De  Burg's  superphosphate  of 
lime,  and  the  same  quantity  of  I^ruvian  guano, 
for  my  own  use  and  that  of  my  neighbors  who 
felt  disposed  to  try  it.  A  little  more  than  half 
of  it  was  taken  off  my  hands,  mostly  by  one  in* 
dividual,  who  applied  it  to  grass,  corn,  potato 
vines,  &c.,  without  any  other  manure,  with  com- 
plete success.  He  had  as  good  corn  from  a  ta- 
ble-spoonful of  guano  in  the  hill  buried  three 
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iiiohes  deep,  and  the  same  quantity  of  superphoa- 
phate  on  tne  top  of  the  hill  before  the  eeea  was 
dropped,  as  from  the  rate  of  40  loads  of  stable 
manure  to  the  acre,  side  by  side.  I  planted  thd 
same  piece  with  corn  that  I  did  the  year  before, 
eiying  it  a  sood  dressing  of  manure  from  the 
Sam-yard  before  plowing,  and  using  superphos- 
phate of  lime  in  the  hill,  with  the  exception  of 
some  rows  for  other  manures.  I  selected  rows 
both  from  the  dry  and  wet  parts  of  the  piece, 
using  guano  dug  in  around  the  hill,  after  the 
com  was  up,  salt  around  the  com  on  the  surface, 
ashes  both  in  the  hill  and  on  the  surface,  and  plas- 
ter in  the  hill.  The  salt  put  the  com  back  one 
week  and  injured  the  crop.  Ashes  applied  in  the 
hill  injured  the  com,  on  the  surface  benefited  it, 
plaster  about  the  same,  superphosphate  of  lime 
much  better  than  either. 

The  guano  produced  heavier  stalks  than  the 
superphosphate,  but  no  better  ears.  In  making 
these  trials,  I  used  three  rows  for  each  kind  of 
manure,  leaving  one  row  between  each  kind  with- 
out any  thing  applied  to  the  hill.  I  obtained  as 
good  com  from  that  part  of  the  piece,  where  I 
applied  guano  and  superphosphate  the  year  be- 
fore, as  nrom  the  part  manured  with  stable  man- 
ure, with  the  exception  of  a  small  part  where  there 
was  a  small  per  cent,  of  fowl  manure  mixed  with 
it.    This  produced  larger  crops  both  seasons. 

I  selected  six  rows  in  a  piece  for  potatoes,  two 
for  guano,  using  a  table-spoonful  m  a  hill,  two 
for  superphosphate,  using  the  same  Quantity  in 
the  hill.  To  the  remainder,  I  put  a  snovelful  of 
green  manure  in  the  bill. 

The  goano  rows  yielded. 4  bushels. 

Th«  superphosphate 8i  bushels. 

The  stable  manure. . . : 8i  bushels. 

I  had  about  three-quarters  of  an  acre  that  had 
l>een  planted  with  potatoes  the  previous  year, 
using  plaster  in  the  hill,  without  any  other  ma- 
nure. This  piece  was  fiat,  rather  moist,  and  in 
poor  condition,  and  I  selected  it  expressly  for  a 
trial  of  concentrated  manures.  After  plowing 
it,  I  sowed  150  lbs.  of  guano,  harrowing  it  in  as 
soon  as  possible,  mixing  it  thoroughly  with  the 
soil.  I  then  furrowed  it  the  usual  distance  for 
potatoes.  In  half  of  the  first  row  I  strewed  gua- 
na', in  the  other  superphosphate  of  lime,  cov- 
ered it  lightly,  and  planted  with  pumpkins.  The 
row  yielded  well,  but  the  part  where  superphos- 
phate of  lime  was  appliea,  much  the  oest.  I 
then  took  eight  rows  for  potatoes,  planting  them 
in  drills.  In  two  of  them  I  applied  guano,  and 
received  six  bushels  of  potatoes.  To  the  two  next 
I  applied  superphosphate  of  lime,  and  received  5^ 
bushels.  Two  were  liberally  manured  with  ash- 
es, and  from  these  I  obtained  five  and  one-fourth 
bushels.  In  the  other  two,  plaster  was  used,  and 
from  these  I  dug  only  three  bushels.  1  do  not 
think  I  received  any  benefit  from  the  plaster.  In 
half  of  the  next  row  I  used  guano ;  in  the  re- 
mainder superphosphate  of  lime,  formed  it  into  a 
ridge,  and  sowed  it  with  cabbages.  The  result 
exceeded  my  expectations.  I  obtained  much  bet- 
ter heads  than  I  generally  do,  when  manure  from 
the  bam  is  appli^.  I  next  sowed  eight  rows  with 
turnips,  manured  four  with  jruano,  the  remain- 
der with  superphosphate.  They  looked  finely 
the  first  of  the  season,  but  the  severe  drought  and 
the  plant  lice,  combined,  completely  ruined  the 
crop.    The  remainder  of  the  piece  I  pla&ted  with 


potatoes,  using  plaster  in  the.  hill  *  The  yield  wa9 
very  light.  The  quantity  of  guano  and  super* 
phosphate  of  lime  used  m  the  foregoing  experi- 
ments, was  equal. 

I  prepared  a  piece  of  ground  for  carrots  as  fol- 
lows : — ^first  plowed  it,  then  sowed  guano  at  the 
rate  of  two  or  three  hundred  pounds  to  the  acre ; 
plowed  it  again,  then  sowed  aoout  the  same  quan- 
tity of  superphosphate  of  lime,  and  harrowed  it 
in.  I  obtained  a  much  better  crop  than  I  ever 
had  on  the  same,  when  stable  manure  was  ap* 
plied. 

The  best  crop  of  potatoes,  both  as  to  quantity 
and  equality,  I  raised  upon  a  piece  prepared  by 
plowing  in  a  dressing  of  stable  manure,  using  su- 
perphosphate of  lime  in  the  hill.  I  had  a  fine 
yield  where  both  superphosphate  of  lime  and 
plaster  was  applied  in  the  hilt  without  any  other 
manure.  The  soil  upon  which  I  conducted  my 
experiments  is  rather  moist,  with  a  good  supply  of 
vegetable  matter.  A'light,  dry  soil,  deficient  in 
vegetable  matter,  would  be  likely  to  give  a  differ- 
ent result.  My  neighbor's  experiments  on  a  dry 
soil  resulted  in  favor  of  superphosphate  of  lime. 
On  a  moist  soil,  guano  tooK  the  lead.  I  sowed 
while  raining,  some  guano,  on  a  piece  of  grass. 
The  result  was  very  marked,  changing  it  to  a  dark 
green  color,  and  increasing  the  quantitv  consid- 
erably. Judging  from  my  own  experience  and 
observation,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
both  guano  and  superphosphate  of  lime  are  valu- 
able lertiHzers,  ana  will  pay  well,  if  judiciously 
applied  to  root  and  com  crops,  reserving  the  bam 
manure  for  the  benefit  of  the  hay  crop,  which  I 
consider  the  most  important.  1  think  guano  in 
a  cmde  state  is  better  adapted  to  a  moist  than  a 
dry  soil.  This,  I  think,  is  owing  mainly  to  the 
presence  of  a  larger  proportion  of  v^etable  mat- 
ter in  a  wet  soil.  I  tnink  when  applied  to  a  dry, 
light  soil,  it  should  be  mixed  with  decomposed 
muck  or  loam. 

Superphosphate  of  lime,  when  properly  pre- 
pared, Iconsider  a  better  proportioned  manure, 
and  better  adapted  to  perfect  all  parts  of  the 
plant,  than  guano.  Hence  the  result  depends 
much  upon  the  nature  of  the  soil.  Taking  into 
consideration  the  labor  saved  by  hoeing  and  in 
applying  superphosphate  of  lime  to  com  in  the 
hill,  and  the  fact  that  it  will  not  injure  the  seed 
to  come  in  contact  with  it,  I  consider  it  the  best 
preparation  I  know  for  that  purpose,  and  shall 
continue  to  use  it  ^til  convinced  to  the  contra- 
ry. I  have  not  been  so  minute  with  my  experi- 
ments as  I  should  have  been,  had  I  expected  to 
communicate  the  results  to  you. 

If  these  few  lines  are  of  any  use  to  you  in  nfak- 
ing  up  your  statement,  they  are  at  your  service ; 
they  were  due  long  ere  this,  and  I  have  no  apolo- 
gy to  make  for  the  delay. 

Yours,  truly,  Wm.  0.  Little. 


Carolina  Cultivator. — Published  at  Baleigh, 
N.  C.  William  D.  Cooks,  Publisher.  $2,00  a 
year.  In  its  inaugural  the  Editor  says: — <<It  is 
too  common  to  read,  assent,  and  then  forget. 
It  does  more  harm  than  good  for  a  farmer  to  read 
practical  lessons  for  mere  amusement.  It  gen- 
erates a  habit  of  indifference  to  improvement 
which  is  hard  to  shake  off.    Let  our  xeaddrs^ 
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iheE«fine,  be  ponetiial  in  putting  every  Talnabla 
thooght-whioh  they  may  find  in  books  and  papeis 
on  the  Tarioos  branches  of  agriculture  and  the 
kindred  arts,  into  immediate  use,  and  our  word 
for  it,  they  will  haye  the  satisfaction  at  last  of 
witnessing  a  decided  improvement  on  their  own 
premises  and  around  them. ' ' 


it  may  be  considered  a  very  >istly  piopoK^ 


SHEEP  BBEEDIHCk-FIEENESS  vs.  SIZE 

Whoever,  therefore,  would  obtain  a  krge  and 
vigorous  race,  [of  merino  sheep]  should  keep  his 
ewes  from  the  rams  till  they  are  three  years  old. 
Bams  are  not  usually  allowed  to  leap  till  three 
years  of  age. — Thaers  Principles  of  AgriaiUure^ 
p.  539% 

That  the  size  of  sheep  would  be  enlarged  by  the 
above  course  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but,  allow 
as  to  ask,  what  are  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  increase  in  size.  Most  assuredly  the  amount 
cfwoei  would  be  diminished  in  its  proportion  to 
the  size  and  consequently  to  the  amount  of  food 
consumed.  The  principal  advantage  that  lean 
perceive  to  be  derived  from  the  above  course  is  in 
the  increased  longevity  of  the  animal.  For,  from 
my  experience  in  the  matter,  I  am  satisfied  that 
sheep,  male  or  female,  will  attain  a  ^eater  age 
by  not  being  allowed  to  breed  until  three  jeam 
Old.  if  kept  in  moderate  condition,  getting  neither 
too  fleshy  nor  too  poor,  they  will  frequently  last 
and  be  profitable  till  they  are  twelve  or  fifteen 
years  old.  I  have  now  one  twelve  years  old,  that 
raised  her  first  lamb  at  three  years,  and  now  has 
as  eood  teeth  as  any  in  my  flock,  and  is  apparently 
in  Ser  prime  except  that  her  fleece  has  become 
coarser  and  somewhat  lighter. 

But  among  the  advantages  of  pursuing  the 
above  course,  to  the  wool-grower,  whose  flocks 
must  be  limited  to  a  certain  number,  is  the  small 
number  of  breeding  ewes  he  will  be  enabled  to 
keep  in  consequence  of  having  se  many  younger 
sheep.  The  sueceesfiil  wool-grower  will  endeavor 
to  raise  sheep,  as  well  as  wool,  for  sale.  If  younff 
sheep  are  kept  so  as  to  get  twelve  months  growth 
in  a  year  (wnich  is  frequehtly  not  the  case)  there 
is  no  difficulty  in  breeding  from  them  at  two 
years  old,  and  raising  a  flc^  that  will  be  suffi- 
oiently  large  and  hardy  for  mutton  and  wool- 
growing  purposes,  and  that  will  last  and  be  val- 
uable until  eight  or  ten  years  old.  Such  a  flock 
win  produce  mier  wool  and  more  of  it  in  propor- 
tion to  the  aniount  of  food,  than  one  forced  to  an 
unnatural  size.  I  have  used  bucks  at  different 
aga,  from  six  months  to  five  years,  and  have  had 
as  good  sucoess,  and  raised  as  good  lambs  from 
those  that  were  one  and  a  half  years,  as  at  any 
other  age. 

In  brooding  sheep  for  wool,  we  should  also  pay 
some  attention  to  form,  which  is  of  much  more 
importance  than  size,  so  far  as  itis  adaptation  and 
value  for  mutton  is  concerned.  If  merino  sheep 
measures  from  the  wiUiers  to  the  root  of  the  tail, 
and  from  the  withers  to  the  nose,  and  likewise 
from  the  withers  down  the  fore  leg  to  the  hoof, 


But  the  most  important  part,  and  that  which 
has  caused  the  greatest  variety  of  opinion,  is  th« 
fioeoe.  When  I  first  commenced  in  the  bunness, 
some  twenty-five  years  since,  the  strife  vras  for 
the  finest  wool  without  much  regard  to  any  thing 
else.  The  first  question  asked  was  "How  much 
did  you  get?"  But  the  tables  are  turned ;  people 
have  taken  the  other  extreme.  The  great  qnestton 
now  is,  '*How  much  will  they  shear."  But 
without  dw*g"'"g  to  tread  on  the  toes  of  others, 
I  will  give  aaesonption  of  such  as  would  suit  my 
fancy,  and  such  as  I  believe  will  eventually  be 
sou^t  for.  The  sheep  should  be  of  medium  size, 
the  ewe  weighing  when  full  grown,  from  80  to  90 
lbs.,  the  skm  loose  but  not  roUine  in  folds,  the 
fleece  thick,  particularly  on  the  belly,  and  ex- 
tending well  oown  on  the  legs  and  face ;  the  star 
)le  umfoimly  of  one  length — ^from  two  and  a 
iialf  to  three  when  of  a  year's  growth— the  curvea 
plain  and  uniform  as  possible,  from  one  end  to 
the  other,  and  not  less  than  twenty-four  to  the 
inch— if  more  the  better— the  fleece  sufficiently 
oily  to  render  it  soft  to  the  touch,  and  the  sur&oe 
a  little  dark.  If  the  fleece  be  entirely  destitute 
of  oil.  the  wool  becomes  harsh  and  wiry ;  on  the 
other  hand,  if  there  is  an  excess,  it  must  be  at 
the  e>p6n8e  of  the  fleece,  as  well  as  carcass; 
being  made  from  the  same  materials,  and  causing 
the  flecv«  to  be  thin  and  light  after  being  cleansed, 
and  thj  sheep  hard  to  keep.  Both  extremes, 
particularly  the  ktter,  should  be  avoided. — Wool- 
Cfrower 


EGONOHT  nr  THE  BIGHT  PLACE. 

Men  who  have  made  fortunes  tell  us  that  it  is 
much  easier  to  acquire  property  than  to  keep  it. 
Whethw  this  be  true  or  not,  we  haye  not  had 
very  ample  means  to  determine,  but  are  oonvmced 
that  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  expend  money  ju- 
diciously,  than  to  earn  it.  We  know  this,  from 
experiments  in  a  small  way,  ourselves,  as  well  as 
from  observations  on  the  rest  of  mankind.  Al- 
most every  man  who  will  make  up  his  mind  to 
have  money,  and  devote  his  time  and  ener^es 
early  and  late  to  this  object,  will  succeed  in  his  un- 
dertaking. But  there  are  various  difficulties  in 
the  veay  of  spending  it  to  the  best  advantage, 
arising  partly  from  the  fiwt,  that  every  man  in- 
tends, when  he  gets  enough,  to  change  his  mode 
of  life,  and  adopt  one  more  agreeable.  One  maa 
leaves  his  country  for  half  a  generation,  and  hav- 
ing made  his  fortune,  returns  to  find  his  youth- 
ful friends  all  dead,  or  forgetful  of  him,  and  the 
whole  world  so  moved  away  from  its  former  po- 
sition, that  he  cannot  find  the  place  in  it  which 
he  formerly  occupied.  His  money  cannot  buy 
for  him  the  smiles  and  sunshine  of  which  for 
yean  he  had  been  dreaming,  under  a  foreign  sky. 

The  city  merchant  looks  anxiously  forwa*d  to- 


aUke ;  and  the  three  lengths  put  together  or  three  ^^^^  ^e  day  when  he  shall  close  his  counting- 
times  tiie  length  from  the  withers  to  the  root  of  ^  ^  ^^  ^^^  the  perplexities  pf 
the  tail,  bemg  put  around  the  sheep  lengthways,  ™"*»  ,  ".  .  .  .f  „„x;„^\,:ii-««  :„  the 
-TOig  the  stoilig  under  the  neck  aid  arSund  the  ^  business,  return  to  his  native  ^^^  ">^^J 
ghs,  and  the  sheep  is  broad  enough  to  fill  the  oeuntiy,  and  le-pupchase  the  old  homestead^  ana 
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then  spend  his  deolining  yearB,  under  hie  own 
Tine  and  fig-tree,  in  the  delightfol  pursaits  of  ag- 
ricolture.  Bat,  alas !  a  life  of  care  and  luxury 
in  the  city  has  unfitted  him,  as  well  as  his  fiuni- 
ly,  for  simple  rural  pleasures.  His  wife  is  tor- 
mented for  want  of  faithful  and  capable  servants, 
his  daughters  sigh  in  vain  for  the  promenade  on 
the  pavement,  and  for  the  opera,  and  even  the 
good  citisen  himself  begins  soon  to  suspect  that 
the  "old  familiar  fkces"  on  'change,  or  at  his  fa- 
Torite  resort,  the  insurance  office,  are  more  agree- 
able companions  than  cows  and  oxen,  or  even  the 
farmers  about  him,  who  know  so  little  of  freights 
and  the  stock  exchange. 

The  leading  thought,  however,  with  which  we 
started,  related  more  particularly  to  expenditures 
by  the  fbrmer,  upon  his  own  house  and  lands. 
He  can  calculate  pretty  accurately,  as  to  the  ex- 
pense of  plowing  and  ditching,  and  the  common 
labors  of  the  fiirm ;  but  our  thoughts  extended 
beyond  this,  to  the  time  when  having  acquired  a 
little  surplus,  he  undertakes  to  adorn  and  embel- 
lish his  residence.  Here  he  is  beyond  his  usual 
depth,  and  has  not  his  usual  landmark  to  guide 
him.  He  desires  to  erect  a  stable  or  bam,  which 
he  thinks  should  cost  eome  five  or  six  hundred  dol- 
lars. He  sets  out  with  the  sensible  idea,  that  it 
should  be  a  plain,  substantial,  modest  structure, 
for  cows  and  horses  to  live  in.  He  consults  a 
carpenter  or  architect,  who  persuade  him  to  allow 
him  to  take  charge  of  the  building,  and  present- 
ly, by  the  side  of  his  simple  mansion  rises  a  sort 
of  cross  between  a  martin-house  and  a  temple  of 
Minerva,  clap-boarded  and  painted,  with  the  doors 
hung  in  all  the  new-fiuhioned  methods,  so  that 
they  will  neither  open  or  shut,  with  a  tall  ventt< 
lator  and  a  magnificent  weather-vane  on  top — the 
whole  resembling  less  a  farmer's  bam,  than  a  vil- 
lage ohurch,  erected  under  the  direction  of  a  com- 
mittee of  nine  pew-holders.  Now  these  fancy 
<Hit-buildings  are  well  enough  on  fancy  places,  but 
are  in  bad  taste,  to  say  the  least,  on  a  fiurm,  where 
economy  is  consulted ;  and  the  worst  of  it  is  that 
the  owner  finds,  when  it  Js  completed,  that  his  bam 
oosts  twice  as  much  as  he  could  well  afford. 

Then,  ag^in,  he  determines  upon  having  •  hot- 
ter/ence  in  front  of  his  house.  The  carpenter 
shovrs  him  a  beautiful  pattera,which  is  like  'Squire 
Wealthy's,  in  Roxbury,  and  persuades  him  to 
adopt  it.  The  work  is  completed,  and  b^old  a 
mnM  front  yard,  as  we  call  it  in  New  England, 
just  as  wide  on  the  street  as  the  dwelling-house, 
and  running  straight  to  the  front  comers  of  the 
house,  enclosing  three  or  four  square  rods  of 
ground !  and  for  what  purpose  ?  Band  reader, 
did  you  ever  ask  yourself  for  what  these  little 
from  yards  are  designed?  Usually,  they  contain 
a  few  lilacs,  half-a^doien  rose-bushes,  and  ooca- 
rionally  a  niall  fiower  bed.    The  floweis  and 


shrubs  we  like,  but  the  expensive  fence  we  do  not 
like.  Often  a  hundred  dollars  are  expended  in 
this  way  for  as  many  feet  in  length  of  such  a 
fence.  Instead  of  this,  we  would  either  construct 
a  plain  fence  of  pine,  painted,  which  should 
not  cost  more  than  two  dollars  a  rod,  or  we 
would  plant  a  hedge  of  buckthorn  or  privet,  sup- 
ported by  a  wire  fence,  for  strength,  if  necessary. 
In  every  case,  we  would  avoid  mnning  straight 
fences  from  the  street  to  the  house,  and  would 
leave  a  liberal  plot  in  front,  and  if  possible,  at  one 
side  or  both,  graded  and  Ihiished  as  a  lawn.  But 
let  the  fence  be  plain  and  cheap.  There  is  no 
beauty  either  of  symmetry,  harmony  or  utility, 
in  such  front  fences  as  we  may  see  in  every  village 
in  New  England.  Save  your  money  to  gratify 
some  correct  and  rational  taste,  and  do  not  fellow 
an  unreasonable  fashion.  Use  the  reason,  the 
plain  common  sense  which  Providence  gave  you 
to  use,  before  you  suffer  your  hard-earned  money 
to  be  taken  from  you,  to  gratify  a  carpenter *b 
foolish  ambition  to  work  out  a  more  elaborate 
piece  of  architectural  folly,  than  -has  ever  before 
been  presented  to  the  public.  We  have  noticed 
so  much  of  this  display  of  squares  and  crosses  and 
triangles  in  our  travels  lately,  that  we  think  we 
shall  feel  better  after  having  spoken  our  mind  on 
the  subject.  We  think  the  people  of  the  rur&l 
districts,  especially  of  the  villages,  have  yet  many 
lesBons  of  economy  to  leam,  in  the  structure  of 
their  houses,  out-buildings  and  ornamental  fences. 
How  to  expend  a  limited  amount  of  money  so  as  to 
produce  the  greatest  amount  of  physical  comfort, 
mtellectual  gratification  and  moral  improvement, 
is  a  problem  well  worthy  of  attention. 


COXnrTT  TRAHSAGTIOHS. 

We  are  under  obligations  to  gentlemen  of  the 
several  County  Agricultural  Societies  for  c6pies 
of  their  Transactions  for  1864.  We  have  re- 
ceived copies  of  the  Franklin  County  Society, 
Bristol,  Berkshire,  Middlesex  South,  Housatonic, 
Hampden,  Norfolk,  Hampshire,  Worcester  and 
Essex.  Each  of  these  Transactions  contain  pa- 
pers of  value  to  the  firmer,  which  w^  should  be 
glad  to  spread  before  the  reader  did  our  limits 
permit,— and  where  any  new  mode  of  operation, 
new  and  valuable  designs  of  implements,  or  meth- 
ods of  making  or  preserving  manures  are  noticed, 
we  shall  endeavor  to  publish  them.  Our  ac- 
knowledgments are  gratefully  tendered  to  gentle- 
men who  have  kindly  supplied  us  with  these 
reports.  Norfolk,  Bristol  and  Middlesex  are 
beautiful  specimens  of  the  typographic  art. 


0"  The  JVbf/o/fc  Herald  announces  to  the  fori- 
mers  of  Yirginia  and  North  Carolina,  that  the  com 
dealers  in  ^t  market  have  come  to  the  determina- 
tion to  buy  and  sell  com  by  weight  on  and  after  the 
let  of  April  next 
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EIGHTH  LEeiSLATIVE  AGBIGULTU- 
RAL  HEETina 

Reported  for  the  Netp  England  Farmer, 
BY  WILLIAM  W.   HILL. 

The  eighth  meeting  of  this  series  was  held  in 
the  Senate  Chamber,  at  the  State  House,  on  Taes- 
day  evening.  The  reason  of  its  not  being  holden 
in  the  Representative's  Hall  was,  that  the  hearing 
in  r^^rd  to  the  removal  of  Judge  Loring  was 
going  on  in  that  room.  The  subject  was  the  same 
as  at  the  last  meeting — Manures. 

Hon.  B.  V.  French,  of  Brain  tree,  presided, 
and  on  taking  the  chair,  made  some  pertinent 
remarks  upon  the  subject  of  manures.  In  regard 
to  the  use  of  guano,  he  had  been  informed,  by  a 
merchant  of  Baltimore,  that  he  could  see  the 
effect  of  the  use  of  guano  in  the  increased  receipts 
of  flour  in  th  it  market — that  it  came  in  from 
sections  they  never  thought  of.  But  it  is  becom- 
ing a  great  questi.^n,  how  does  it  leave  the  land  1 
So  far,  the  opinion  is  that  the  land  is  impover- 
ished by  it  after  a  few  years.  He  had  been  in- 
formed, by  the  captain  of  a  vessel  who  brought 
guano  to  this  country,  that  guano  is  not  used  on 
the  farms  in  Peru.  The  planters  do  not  value  it, 
and  it  is  said  that  it  finally  g-ets  the  land  in  such 
a  condition  that  nothing  will  grow  but  weeds 
Still,  it  is  an  open  question.  In  regard  to  barn- 
yard manures,  wo  cb  know  what  tffect  they  pro- 
duce, an  J  it  is  of  great  importance  to  the  farmer 
that  they  be  saved  and  made  the  most  of.  To 
show  their  value,  he  entered  into  a  calculation  in 
regard  to  the  value  of  the  manure  of  the  domestic 
animals  in  the  Commonwealth — embracing  both 
liquid  and  solid — from  which  it  appeared  that  it 
is  worth  §8,000,000  per  year.  In  order  to  save 
manure,  it  should  be  kept  under  cover,  composted 
and  enlarged  in  quantity ;  and  by  this  means  a 
man's  hay  crops  may  be  increased,  and  he  will  be 
enabled  to  add  to  the  number  of  cattle  he  keeps. 
In  regard  to  the  application  of  manures,  he  was 
more  inclined  to  top-dress  grass  lands  than  for- 
merly. On  this  subject  he  would  refer  farmers 
to  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Agriculture,  as  some  very  careful  experiments 
have  been  made  at  the  State  farm  in  Westboro' 
during  the  post  year. 

Mr.  DoDGB,  of  Sutton,  on  being  called  upon, 
made  some  remarks  in  regard  to  the  manner  of 
keeping  manures.  He  thought  it  best  to  have 
manures  in  an  open  barn-yard.  He  had  made 
his  own  yard,  pitching  to  the  centre,  and  was 
using  upland  subsoil  taken  from  the  bottom  of 
ditches  for  composting,  throwing  it  into  the  cen- 
tre of  the  yard,  and  adding  straw,  corn-stalks 
and  litter  with  the  manure  ;  also  adding  salt  in  a 
liquid  state,  keeping  the  heap  continually  wet 
until  September.  Manure  prepared  in  this  way 
he  found  to  be  more  valuably  than  any  compost 


he  had  ever  tried.  He  preferred  subsoil,  both  to 
put  under  the  barn  and  in  the  hog-pen.  It  has 
more  power  than  the  top  soil  to  absorb  ammonia 
from  the  air.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  operation 
of  things  on  hilly  lands. 

Mr.  Howard,  of  the  Cultivator^  attributed  the 
process  of  Mr.  Dodge's  method  to  the  peculiar 
nature  of  the  soil,  and  differed  from  the  ooncla- 
sions  which  that  gentleman  drew  therefrom.  He 
had  examined  the  soil  on  Mr.  D.'s  farm,  and 
found  that  the  subsoil  was  of  a  decidedly  alu- 
minous character,  much  more  so  than  the  top 
soil,  which  is  loose  and  gravelly.  The  material 
of  this  subsoil  (clay)  possesses  great  powers  of 
absorbing  the  manurial  properties  of  urine,  ren- 
dering it  perfectly  pure,  while  a  loose,  sandy 
soil,  will  produce  hardly  any  effect.  This  fact  is 
well  known,  and  is  the  cause  of  the  effect  noticed 
by  Mr.  Dodge.  But  subsoil  does  not  necessarily 
absorb  ammonia  any  better  than  the  top  soil, 
unless  it  be  clayey.  Mr.  Howard  said  Mexican 
guano,  which  was  alluded  to  at  the  last  meeting 
as  probably  preferable  to  the  Peruvian,  was  no 
new  thing.  It  was  tried  in  England  fiiteen  years 
ago,  being  introduced  shortly  after  the  Peruvian. 
How  it  was  esteemed  there,  was  shown  in  the 
fiict  that  the  demand  for  Peruvian  guano  is  con- 
stantly increasing. 

Dr.  Charles  T.  Jackson  followed,  in  some  ex- 
tended remarks  upon  the  scientific  branch  of  the 
subject.  Barn-yard  manures  are  the  most  valu- 
able, but  at  the  same  time  they  may  be  improved 
and  their  fertilizing  power  augmented.  They  act 
mechanically  in  the  first  place,  and  should  be 
loose  and  open  when  applied  to  light  soils.  Thny 
then  ferment,  and  the  woody  substances  contained 
in  them  produce  acids,  some  of  which  will  kill 
plants,  as  rotten  wood,  it  is  known,  produces  a 
vin^r  which  will  kill  plantp.  In  the  next  stage 
of  decomposition,  they  produce  carbonic  acid  gae. 
This  stage  is  the  most  important,  for  it  is  now 
that  the  most  powerful  actien  of  the  manure 
occurs.  The  acids  dissolve  solid  ro(*ks,  and  ex- 
tract the  potash  contained  in  them.  When  the 
animal  matters  ferment,  they  produce  alkalies. 
Urine  is  converted  into  carbonate  of  ammonia. 
Urine  will  kill  plants  when  pure,  but  when  de- 
composed the  week  changes  into  ammonia,  which 
combines  with  the  organic  acids  and  forms  the 
ammoniacal  combinations  with  those  acids,  while 
carbonic  acid  gas  is  eliminatodl  Carbon  forms 
the  leaves  of  plants.  Barn-yard  manures  are 
perfect  in  themselves,  containing  all  the  matters 
that  were  originally  in  the  soil ;  but  their  supply 
is  limited.  Lime,  under  certain  chemical  condi- 
tions, win  drive  off  the  ammonia  from  manures, 
and  if  the  heap  is  discovered  to  be  losing  its  am- 
monia, it  should  be  covered  with  a  mixture  of 
peat  and  plaster  of  Paris,  in  the  proportion  of 
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20  lbs.  of  plaster  to  a  barrel  of  peat.  If  a  sub- 
soil contains  copperas  or  salphate  of  alum,  it  is 
ncoeesarj  to  decompose  the  salts,  either  by  means 
of  ashes  or  lime,  to  render  them  useful.  Alu- 
mium  has  power  to  absorb  ammonia.  Water 
which  has  been  through  clay,  retains  all  its  saline 
qualities.  Clay  precipitates  the  vegetable  matters 
contained  in  water,  ahd  absorbs  vegetable  and 
animal  odors.  Ashes  is  a  perfect  manure  of 
eaUne  matter,  and  the  quantity  of  alkali  depends 
upon  the  nature  of  the  plant  from  whence  it  was 
derived. 

The  amount  of  phosphate  is  much  larger  in 
pine  than  in  oak  ashes,  and  phosphoric  acid  is 
much  more  abundant  in  pitch  pine  than  in  oak 
ashes.  When  ashes  are  used  they  take  out  the 
soluble  portions  of  the  soil,  as  they  contain  a 
large  excess  of  alkalies,  which  dissolve  and  car- 
ry off  the  vegetable  matters  of  the  soil.  When 
this  excess  of  alkaline  matter  is  removed,  ashes 
can  be  used  freely,  say  120  to  150  bushels  to  the 
acre,  especially  on  light,  sandy  soils.  All  fresh 
ashes  d^troy  the  soil.  It  is  advisable  to  mix 
Mexican  with  Peruvian  guano,  in  order  to  in- 
crease the  proportion  of  phosphates  which  chiefly 
compose  the  former,  while  ammonia  predominates 
in  tlie  latter.  Too  much  ammonia  is  injurious, 
tending  to  too  great  developments  of  the  leaves 
and  stems  of  plants.  Dr.  Jackson  re-iterated 
the  views  expressed  by  him  at  the  previous  meet- 
ing in  relation  to  the  value  of  fish  as  a  manure, 
declaring  that  they  were  better  than  guano.  He 
also  stated  that  a  manu&ctory  had  been  estab- 
lished in  Rhode  Island  for  the  purpose  of  pro 
ducing  artificial  manure  for  fish.  Dr.  Jackson 
took  occasion  to  recommend  to  farmers,  Johnson's 
Lectures  on  Agricultural  Chemistry  and  Geology. 
We  have  gWea  but  a  fragmentary  sketch  of  this 
gentleman's  remarks,  which,  from  their  techni- 
cal nature,  could  not  be  fully  reported  without 
going  beyond  the  limits  assigned  to  these  reports. 

Mr.  Hallidat,  of  Rhode  Island,  a  gentleman 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  manure  from  fish, 
related  his  experience  in  regard  to  manures,  and 
made  some  statements  relating  to  his  artificial 
fertilizers. 

Mr.  BucK>fixsTER,of  the  Ploughman y  alluded  to 
the  discrepancy  of  views  which  exist  among  ag- 
riculturists and  scientific  men  in  regard  to  the 
application  of  guano,  and  desired  to  be  informed 
what  were  the  exact  proportions  to  be  observed 
in  composting  guano. 

No  response  was  elicited,  however,  and  at  half- 
past  nine  o'clock  the  meeting  adjourned.' 

The  subject  for  the  next  meeting  is  the  nota- 
tion of  Crops. 


of  wool.  They  are  ohoice,  the  No.  7  partioularly. 
The  No.  4  is  a  good  sample  of  its  kind.  There  is 
no  market  her^)  for  that  Kind  of  wool.  There  is 
now  no  mill  in  the  Union  making  broadcloths  ;  so 
that  the  demand  for  fine  wool  must  be  very  lim- 
ited, and  should  such  a  state  of  things  continue 
long,  we  shall  have  to  cease  raising  it,  or  send  it 
abroad  to  be  manufactured  for  us.— -Woo/-  Grower, 


Sheep  in  Virginia. — Mr.  John  E.  Sissions,  of 
Dovecote,  Ohio  Co.,  Va.,  has  sent  us  some  samples]  bate  was  continued  until  4  o*clock 


VHITED  STATES  AORICULTUBAL 
SOCIETY. 

The  third  annual  session  of  this  society  com- 
m^ced  February  21,  1855,  in  the  '<East  Room" 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  Twenty-six 
States  were  represented  by  credited  delegates 
from  State  and  county  societies,  and  there  was 
also  a  large  number  of  individual  members  of  the 
society. 

The  Hon.  M.  P.  Wilder,  of  Mass.,  President  of 
the  societv,  on  taking  the  chair,  delivered  a  per- 
tinent address^  in  which  he  recapitulated  the  oper- 
ations of  the  society  during  the  past  year,  in- 
cluding the  cattle  show  at  Springfield,  Ohio. 
The  address  was  received  with  applause,  and  has 
been  printed  for  distribution  in  painphlet  form. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  King,  of  New  York,  a  com- 
mittee of  one  from  each  State  represented  was 
chosen  by  the  President,  to  nominate  a  board  of 
officers  for  the  ensuing  year. 

A  letter  wad  read  from  Col.  Selden,  resig^in^ 
his  office  as  treasurer,  and,  accompanied  by  securi- 
ties for  the  funds  of  the  society  deposited  in  the 
bank,  was  referred  to  Messrs.  Wager,  of  New 
York,  Calvert,  of  Maryland,  and  Worthington,  of 
Ohio.  They  subsequently  reported,  compliment- 
ing Col.  Selden  for  his  integrity,  and  expressing 
confidence  that  the  funds  are  secure. 

Resolutions  were  offered  by  Messrs.  Holcomb, 
of  Delaware,  and  Kemmel,  of  Maryland,  which 
were  sustained  by  Messrs.  Calvert,  Peck,  and 
Kennedy,  of  Maryland,  King,  of  New  York,  and 
Jones  of  Delaware,  and  then  laid  on  the  table  for 
future  discussion. 

Messrs.  Wager,  of  New  York,  Kennedy,  of 
Pennsylvania,  Proctor,  of  Massachusetts,  Stead- 
man,  of  Ohio,  and  Jones,  of  Delaware,  were  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  receive  and  report  on 
amendments  to  the  constitution. 

Mr.  Calvert,  of  Maryland,  offered  a  resolution 
recommending  political  action  on  the  part  of  ag- 
riculturists, and  supported  it  by  able  remarks. 

He  was  followea  bv  Messrs.  French,  of  New 
Hampshire,  Dyer,  of  Connecticut,  and  Kennwly, 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  resolution  was  laid  on 
the  table  for  future  discussion. 

Mr.  Jones,  of  Delaware,  presented  a  memorial, 
showing  the  effect  of  legislation  upon  agriculture, 
and  embracing  a  mass  of  historiciil  facts. 

After  bavins  been  read,  it  was,  on  motion  of 
Mr.  King,  of  ^ew  York,  placed  on  the  files  of 
the  society. 

Mr.  Clenson,  of  Maryland,  introduced  a  reso- 
lution recommending  agricultural  education. 

An  informal  discussion  of  the  potato  rot,  deep 
ploughing,  and  other  matters  of  great  agricul- 
tural interest,  followed,  in  which  a  large  number 
of  gentiemen  participated.  Many  f^icts  of  impor- 
tance were  elicited,  as  gentlemen  from  various 
sections  related  their  "experience,"  and  the  de» 
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In  the  eiTenin^  the  oociety^  'were  fiiTored  b^r  a 
lecture  from  their  vice  president  from  Virginia, 
the  venerable  Qeorge  Washington  Parke  Custis. 
His  eloquent  narrative  of  the  nlustrious  •<  Farmer 
of  Mount  Vernon"  was  listened  to  with  marked 
attention  by  a  large  audience,  and  was  warmly 
applauded. 

After  the  lecture,  a  large  number  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen  were  introduce  by  the  President  to 
the  orator. 

After  the  lecture,  the  officers  and  committees 
were  unexpectedly  entertained  at  the  National  Ho- 
tel, by  Colonel  C.  B.  Calvert,  the  proprietor  of 
^^Riversdale."  A  sumptuous  repast  graced  the 
festive  board,  and  the  festivities  were  prolonged 
until  a  late  hour. 

Second  Dat. 

This  morning  the  society  met  at  10  o'clock, 
and,  after  the  report  of  Mr.  King,  of  New  York, 
chairman  of  the  nominating  committee,  elected 
the  following 

OFFICEBS  FOR  1866. 

PBESIDKNT. 

Marshall  P.  Wildkr,  of  Massachusetts. 


VICB-PRESIDBNTS. 


John  D.  LaDg,  Maine, 
H.  F.  French,  N.  H  , 
Fred.  Holbrook,  Vt,, 

B.  y.  French,  Mast., 

Jos.  J.  Cooke,  Rhode  Island, 
John  T.  Andrew.  Conn., 
Henry  Wager,  new  York, 
Isaac  Cornell,  New  JerKj, 
Isaac  Neirton,  Pa., 

C.  H.  Holcomb,  Delaware, 
H.  6.  S.  Key,  Md., 

e.  W.  p.  Cusds,  Va., 
Henry  K.  Burgwyn,  N.  C, 
Jnmes  Uopkinson,  8.  C, 
B.  A.  Reese,  Oa., 
A.  P.  Hatch,  Ala., 
A.  Q.  Brown,  Miss., 
7.  D.  B.  DeBow,  LC., 
Gen.  Whitfield,  Kansas, 


J.  T.  Worthlngton,  Ohio, 
B.  Qrats,  Ky., 
M.  P.  Gentry,  Tenn., 
Jos.  Orr,  Ind., 
J.  A.  Kinnictttt.  lU., 
Thos.  Allen,  Mo., 
T.  B.  Floumoy,  Ark., 
J.  C.  Hoknes,  Mich., 
Jackson  Morton,  na., 
T.  G.  Bosk,  Texas, 
J.  W.  Grimes,  Iowa, 
B.  G.  Eastham,  Wis.,. 
J.  M.  Homer,  Cal., 
Jos.  B.  Bradley,  D.  C, 
8.  M.  Balrd,  New  Mexico, 
H.  H.  8ibley,  Minn., 
Joseph  Lane,  Oregon, 
J.  L.  Hayes,  Utah, 
Mr.  Giddings,  Nebraska. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 
John  A.  King,  New  York.  B.  Perley  Poor,  Mass. 

C.  B.  Calrm,  Md.  A.  WatU,  Ohio. 

A.  L.  Elwyn,  Penn.  John  Jones,  Del. 

J.  Wentworth,IU. 

SECRETARY. 

TViLLiAM  S.  Ring,  Boston,  Mass. 

TREASURER. 

B.  B.  French,  Washington,  D.  C. 

On  a  report  of  the  executive  committee.  Dr. 
Elvvir..  of  Penn.,  Henry  Wager,  of  New  York, 
Dr.  W.  T.  G.  Morton,  of  Mass.,  Col.  Anthony 
Kiuimel,  of  M<J.,  and  Chas.  L.  Flint,  of  Mass., 
AAorc  appointed  delegates  to  attend  the  coming 
Industriul  Exhibition  at  Paris. 

After  the  election,  the  discussion  upon  the  res- 
olution offered  by  Mr.  C.  P.  Holcomb,  of  Dela- 
ware, on  the  "Reciprocity  Treaty"  as  injurious 
to  the  amcultural  interests  of  the  Republic,  took 
place.  Messrs.  Holcomb,  Peck,  King  and  Jones 
participated  in  the  discussion. 

This  evening  the  Hon.  G,P.  Marsh  lectured  on 
**  Notices  of  the  Rural  Economy  of  Continental 
Europe." 

Third  Dat. 

After  the  election  yesterday,  the  Society  dis- 
cussed a  resolution  offered  the  day  previous  by 
Mr.  C.  B.  Uolcombc,  of  Delaware,  denouncing 
th'i  "Riviprocity  Treaty"  as  injurious  to  the  ag- 
ricultura-  interests  of  the  public,  Messrs.  Hoi- 
combe,  Peck,  King,   Waters,  Elwyn,  Kennedy 


Steadman,  Cowley,  and  other  gentlemen  partici* 
pating.  The  resolution,  as  fimlly  amemted  and 
passed,  reads : 

Resolved,  That  we  object  to  the  doctrine  of 
free  trade  for  agriculture  and  protection  for  other 
interests. 

Col.  Calvert,  of  Maryland, offered  the  following 
preamble  and  resolutions,  which  he  supported  in 
an  able  and  earnest  manner,  deprecating  all  ap- 
plications to  Congress,  and  ureing  action  on  toe 
part  of  agriculturists,  as  calcuwt^  to  command 
success. 

The  resolutions,  after  having  been  discussed  bv 
Messrs.  Kennedy,  of  Pennsvlvania,  Jones,  of  DeT* 
aware,  and  King  of  New  York,  were  carried : 

Wheretis,  The  prosperity  of  a  country  is  in  pro- 
portion to  the  improv^nent  of  its  agriculture , 
therefore, 

Resolved,  That  agriculture  should  be  the  first 
interest  considered  in  legislating  for  the  eeneral 
welfare,  and  that  such  legislation  should  oe  had 
as  will  foster  and  protect  this  interest,  whicli  is 
paramount  to  all  others. 

Resolved,  That  the  time  has  arrived  for  the  ag- 
culturists  of  the  whole  country  to  meet  in  con- 
vention, and  determine  for  themselves  what  legis- 
lation is  necessary  for  their  protection. 

Resolved,  That  such  a  convention,  tfi  be  oom- 

r^  of  delegates  from  each  State  of  the  Union, 
eanicstly  recommended  by  this  society,  in  or- 
der that  an  agricultural  platform  may  be  estab- 
lished, which'  will  meet  the  views  of,  and  be  sus- 
tained by  the  whole  body  of  agriculturists  as  a 
profession. 

Mr.  Wagner,  of  New  York,  submitted  a  report 
on  the  proposed  amendments  to  the  constitution, 
which  was  discussed  by  Messrs.  Fay  and  Waters, 
of  Massachusetts,  Cook,  of  Rhode  Island,  King, 
of  New  York,  Havmilton,  of  New  Jersey,  Calvert, 
of  Maryland,  and  Worthington  of  Ohio. 

The  constitution  was  so  amended  as  to  have  the 
parent  of  ten  dollars  constitute  life  member^ 
ship,  and  to  change  the  time  for  holding  the  an- 
nual meeting  to  the  second  Wednesday  of  Jan- 
uary. 

Various  reports  were  read,  amone  them  one  on 
the  Chess  in  Wheat,  from  the  Smitnsonian  Insti- 
tute ;  on  Amcultural  History,  by  B.  P.  Poore ; 
on  Mr,  Glover^ s  Collection,  by  Mr.  Peck ;  and  on 
Western  Fruits,  by  Dr.  Warden. 

Mr.  Peck,  of  Maryland,  reported  that  the  com- 
mittee appointed  to  urge  upon  Congress  the  pur- 
chase or  Mr.  Glover's  collection  of  modelled 
fruits,  had  had  an  interview  with  the  proper 
committee  of  Congress,  and  received  assurances 
that  the  matter  would  receive  their  attention. 

A  communication  from  Professor  Henry  was 
read,  detailing  experiments  on  the  culture  of  the 
** Oregon  pea,"  made  under  the  direction  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  at  the  request  of  the  so- 
ciety. The  results  at  Savannah  proved  it  worth- 
less for  that  region. 

A  paper  on  "Alderney  Cattle,"  by  Dr.  W.  J. 
G.  Alorton,  was  read  ana  referred.  Also,  a  paper 
on  the  "Potato  Oat,"  from  New  York. 

Dr.  Warden,  of  Cincinnati,  exhibited  over  thir- 
ty diffl;rcnt  varieties  of  western  apples,  which  he 
descanted  upon  with  his  wonted  accuracy. 

An  invitation  was  received  and  accepted  invit- 
ing the  society  to  visit  the  Metropolitan  Mechan- 
ics' Institute  to-day  at  11  o'clock.    Invitations 
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to  Hmt  the  offioe  of  the  Coast 'Sorrey  and  the  «g« 
rioultontl  room  at  the  Patent  Offioe  were  also  ao- 
oepled. 

After  some  remarks  by  Mr.  CoStis,  giving  his 
experience  in  growing  wheat  in  Virginia,  the 
society  adjoumMl  until  7  o'clock,  when  tlie  Hon. 
G.  P.  Marsh  had  been  inyited  to  address  them  on 
the  Rural  Economy  of  Continental  Europe. 

The  lecture  was  listened  to  with  great  interest, 
embodying,  as  it  did,  a  ereat  amount  of  original 
infbrmation,  and  its  publication  will  constitute  a 
talnable  addition  to  a^icultnral  literature. 

Dr.  Warder  fbllowed,  with  an  eloquent  lecture 
on  hedges,  replete  with  practical  information. 

Fbidat  MoRiiiNa,  March  2. 

The  society  met  at  10  o'clock,  and  passed  an 
hour  in  &miliar  conversation  on  agricultaral  sub- 
jects. 

After  a  discussion  on  the  appointment  of  Com- 
missioneis  to  the  Industrial  %Lhibition  at  Paris, 
the  matter  was  referred  to  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee. 

On  motion  of  l^Ir.  Poore,  of  Massaohusetts,  it 
was  unanimously 

Resohed,  that  the  thanks  of  the  United  States 
A|;ricultural  Society  be  ^presented  to  the  Reeents 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  for  the  facmties 
afforded  for  holding  this  session.  The  utility  of 
this  Institution,  in  thus  serving  as  a  nucleus, 
around  which  all  useful  associations  can  rally,  at 
the  capital  of  our  Republic,  shows  the  wisdom 
of  the  course  pursued  by  the  present  Regents. 

Col.  Eimmel,  of  Maryland,  read  a  curious  ex- 
tract from  the  Maryland  Gazette,  of  September  8 , 
1748,  showing  that  "cattle  shows"  were  estab- 
lidied  at  Baltimore  in  that  year. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Waters,  of  Massachusetts,  it 
was  unanimously 

Resohed,  that  the  thanks  of  this  society  be 
proffered  to  Hon.  Geo.  P.  Marsh,  for  the  very 
beautifully  written  and  exceedingly  interesting  lec- 
ture he  was  so  good  as  to  present  to  us  last  even- 
ing, and  that  Professor  Henry  be  requested  to 
wait  on  him  and  request  a  copy  for  publication. 

On  motion  of  Col.  Calvert,  of  Maryland,  it  was 
unanimously 

Resolved,  that  the  thanks  of  this  society  be 
presented  to  Dr.  Warder,  for  his  interesting 
lecture  on  the  cultivation  of  hedges,  and  that  he 
be  requested  to  present  a  copy  of  the  same  for 
publication  in  the  transactions  of  the  society. 

At  eleven  o'clock,  in  accordance  with  their  ao- 
oeptonoe  of  the  invitation,  the  society  adjourned 
to  visit  the  exhibition  of  the  <<Metropolitian  Me- 
chanic's Institute." 

After  visiting  the  Exhibition  yesterday,  the  so- 
ciety returned  to  the  "East  Room,"  and,  on  mo- 
tion of  Mr.  King,  of  New  York,  it  was 

Resolved,  that  the  thanks  of  the  society  be  pre- 
sented to  the  officers  of  the  Metro^litian  Mechan- 
ics'Institute,  for  their  polite  invitation  to  attend 
their  exhibition,  which  they  have  visited  and 
examined  with  great  pleasure. 

After  some  debate,  in  which  a  strong  desire 
for  concerted  action  on  the  part  of  American  Ag- 
ri^turists  was  manifested,  it  was,  on  motion  of 
Col.  Calvert,  of  Maryland, 

Resohfed,  That  ^e  first  Friday  after,  the  next 
annual  meeting  of  this  society,  be  fixed  for  the  as- 
seimblingof  the  Agricultural  Convention,  and  that 


the  press  be  requested  to  urge  the  importBooe  of 
the  subject. 

BeBoluti(ms  were  passed  complimenting  the  ag- 
ricultural press,  ana  urging  its  conductors  to  con- 
sider political  economy,  and  urge  united  action  on 
such  matters  connected  with  it  as  their  judgment 
may  suggest. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Taylor,  it  was 

Resolved^  That  the  thanks  of  the  National  Ag- 
ricultural Society  be  tendered  to  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Morton,  of  the  United  States  Senate,  for  his  able 
report  upon  the  subject  of  an  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment. 

Resolutions  were  passed  complimentary  to  Pres- 
ident Wilder ;  to  the  Regents  of  the  Snuthsonian 
Institution  ;  to  Lieut.  Maury,  (for  an  invitation 
to  visit  the  Observatory ;)  to  Mr.  King,  the  Seo- 
retary  of  the  society ;  and  to  Mr.  Poore,  of  tiie 
executive  committee. 

Adjourning,  after  three  days  session,  in  which 
agriculturalists  from  twenty-six  States  partici^ 
pated  with  great  harmony  of  feeling,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  society  felt  encouraged  by  this  renewed 
and  increased  manifestation  of  the  ffreai  interest  of 
the  Republic  to  assert  its  position. 

In  the  evening  many  of  the  officers  and  members 
called  upon  Mr.  Clayton,  to  thank  him  for  his 
speech  of  the  previous  evening. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

PBTTKIKO  TEEES,  AHD  SUV-SCALD. 

Mr.  Brown  : — ^In  your  paper  of  Feb.  24th,  I 
notice  a  communication  over  the  signature  of  S. 
A.  Shurdeff,  in  which  he  concludes  asfollows,viz.: 

'*A11  trees  should  be  so  trimmed  and  trained 
as  to  allow  teams  to  pass  under  them,  and  also  to 
prevent  cattle  from  browsing  the  limbs." 

I  am  aware,  sir,  this  was  the  practice  in  the 
early  settlement  of  New  England,  and  the  prac- 
tice was  handed  down  from  father  to  son  to  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century,  and  by  some  to 
a  still  later  period. 

But  I  am  not  aware  that  this  sentiment  now 
prevails,  and  is  acted  on,  by  our  best  informed  < 
cultivators  of  fruits ;  but  on  the  contrary  I  have 
bc^n  led  to  suppose  that  the  practice  is  now  con- 
sidered injudicious,  and  is  abandoned  by  our  best 
pomologists  in  the  United  States. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  rays  of  the  sun  in 
this  country  are  finr  more  pow^fnl  and  scorch- 
ing than  in  Europe,  more  especially  in  England. 
Here  the  trunks  of  our  fruit  trees  need  protec- 
tion by  the  shade  of  tho  branches  and  their  foli- 
age, otherwise  they  will  bo  seriously  injured  by 
the  sun-scald.  The  bad  effects  may  readiW  be 
seen  in  all  fruit  trees,  but  more  particularly  in 
the  pear  and  cherry,  when  they  have  been  so  se- 
verely, and  I  believe  I  may  add,  cruelly  pruned, 
that  they  resemble  a  long-handled  com  broom 
stuck  into  the  ground.  The  trunks  of  trees  so 
treated,  are  sure  to  suffer  severely,  unless  they 
are  shaded  by  wreaths  of  hay,  boards,  or  some- 
thing suitable  to  protect  them  from  the  intense 
heat  of  the  sun. 

There  are  other  reasons  which  may  bo  urged 
against  severe  pruning.  Trees  will  not,  and  they 
cannot  be  so  productive,  when  the  branches  are 
severed  from  their  trunks  for  8  or  10  feet  from 
the  ground.  Is  not  the  fruit  of  the  lower  bran- 
ches of  the  tree  of  a  very  choice  variety,  of  more 
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value  than  any  yeeetable  crop  that  can  be  raised 
under  its  branches!  For  one,  I  should  think  so; 
I  therefore  disapprove  of  the  too  free  use  of  the 
aze,  the  hand-saw  and  the  knife  among  highly 
valuable  fruit  trees. 

I  believe  also  that  a  great  and  frequently  a  fa- 
tal injury  is  annually  done  to  young  orchards  by 
inexperienced  peilsoDS  bv  severely  mangling  and 
severing  the  roots  of  valuable  fruit  trees  by  deep 
plowing  close  to  their  trunks. 

For  many  years  I  have  carefully  considered  the, 
subject,  and  it  is  my  conviction  that  ^Heams^^ 
should  not  be  allowed  to  pass  under  the  bran- 
ches, or  even  very  near  valuable  fruit  trees, 
am  also  convince^  that  cattle  should  never  be 
turned  into  valuable  fruit  gardens  or  young  or- 
chards ;  but  should  be  fed  where  they  can  do  no 
injury,  for  they  are  always  mischievous  among 

foung  trees.    I  womld  remark  in  conclusion  that 
believe  it  advisable  to  Bu£fer  all  fruit  trees  to 


branch  near  the  ground  for  profit  and  for  orna- 
ment. 

Respectfully  yours,         Henry  Little. 
Bangor,  March  1 ,  1855 . 

Remarks. — ^We  believe  both  of  our  correspon- 
dents to  be  correct,  in  part.  Fruit  trees  are  sad- 
ly injured  sometimes  by  severe  and  otherwise  in- 
judicious pruning;  on  the  other  hand  if  the  limbs 
come  from  the  stem  at  about  five  feet  from  the 
ground,  teams  can  come  near  enough  in  cultiva- 
tion, and  the  loss  will  not  be  great  in  such  trees 
by  sun-scald.  But  as  in  everything  elec,  to  take 
care  of  trees  properly,  a  man  must  know  how  to 
do  it,  first,  Guess  work,  and  a  blind  fancy,  are 
alike  dangerous.  Col.  Little  is  one  of  our  best 
informed  horticulturists,  and  his  opinions  aie 
worthy  of  consideration. 


A  SUBUBBAnr  COTTAGE. 


Mr.  Downing,  the  author  of  "Country  Houses,*' 
and  other  works  on  Landscape  and  Horticulture, 
is  no  more,  but  the  precepts  and  the  examples  he 
has  left  UB  are  alive,  and  his  influence  is  as  ver- 
dant and  as  powerful  as  ever.  We  never  see  a 
tastily  planned  country  house  or  a  suburban  cot- 
tage, surround^ed  with  appropriate  lawns,  trees 
and  shrubbery,  but  we  involuntarily  think  of  the 
benefits  he  has  conferred  on  the  country  by  the 
diffusion  of  a  knowledge  of  the  fitting,  beautiful 
and  useful,  as  connected  with  our  homes  and  the 
scenery  around  them. 

To  promote  this  end  we  have  given,  from  time 
to  time,  designs  of  houses  suitable  for  different 
claases  of  our  readers,  and  this  week  take  great 
pleasure  in  presenting  th:»  accompanying  eleva- 
tion and  ground  plans  of  a  bracketed  suburban 


cottage,  with  veranda.  The  description  will  be 
found  in  the  letter  of  Mr.  Bradley,  ns  communi- 
cated to  the  Rural  New-Yorker,  published  at 
Rochester,  N.  Y. : 

**I  send  you  a  daguerreotype  view;  and  plans 
of  a  cottage  recentlv  erected  by  my  neighbor  and 
friend,  Prof.  S.  W. 'Clark,  of  the  East  Bloomfield 
Academy,  N.  Y. 

Size. — ^The  upright  part,  two  stories  high,  34 
by  22.  North  wing,  one  story,  14  bv  16.  Lean- 
to,  west  end,  6  by  25.  Bay  window,  8  by  5. 
Front  piazza,  5  by  18. 

Accommodation. — First  Floor, — Front  hall,  7 
by  15.  Parlor,  15  feet  square.  Dining-room, 
13  by  16.  Library,  9  by  12.  Bed-room,  11  feet 
square.  Cook-room,  9  by  12.  Wash-room,  11 
by  12.  Closet,  3  by  7.  Pantir,  5  by  6.  Back 
entry,  4  by  5.    W,  C,  Water  Closet. 

Second  Floor, — A,  Entry,  10  feet  square.    B, 
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Parlor,  15  by  13.  C,  Bed-room,  12  by  9.  D, 
Children's  bed-room,  12  by  16.  E,  Bed-room,  10 
by  12.    F,  and  G,  Closets.    H,  Lumber  garret. 

Cettar.— Cement  bottom,  22  by  24  feet. 

Cistern. — Capacity,  190  barrels,  with  filtering 
spparatus. 

The  plan  of  the  house,  in  point  of  oonvenlcncc 
ftnd  taste,  will  place  it  in  rank  among  oar  model 
cottages.  Cost. — Exclusive  of  land,  $1 ,400, — all 
the  material  and  workmanship  being  of  the  best 
quality. 


SECOND  FLOOR. 


W  At  Patterson's  Falls,  in  Sparta,  N.  Y.,  a  boy 
four  years  old  fell  100  feet,  striking  in  the  deep  snow, 
unhurt* 


For  the  New  England  Farmtr. . 

WHITEWASH. 

There  has  been  of  late  a  great  deal  of 
prejudice  against  the  use  of  whitewash 
for  fruit  trees.  Nor  is  it  to  be  wondered 
at,  if  we  look  at  the  manner  in  which  it 
J  *  is  usually  done.  Lime  paste  and  white- 
' — -I'  wash  are  two  different  things  ;  the  for- 
mer is  lime  slaked  and  stirrod  up  with 
cold  water ;  this  forms  a  thick  paste,  un- 
fit as  a  whitewash  for  trees  or  for  other 
purposes,  but  is  most  commonly  used  for 
fruit  trees.  Whitewash  is  lime  dissolved 
^-=~ '  in  water,  which  should  be  made  by  slak- 
ing lumps  of  quick-lime  in  boiling  hot  wa- 
ter, pourine  on  but  little  at  first,  till  it  swells  and 
cracks,  and  then  more  may  be  added,  till  suffi- 
cient for  the  purpose.  If  this  be  set  aside, 
the  upper  portion  will  be  a  transparent  lime- 
water,  and  this  is  as  thick  as  ever  ought  to  be 
put  on  to  trees.  This  will  deposite,  on  eyapoxa- 
tion,  all  over  the  tree  a  thin  and  uniform  coating 
of  hydrate  of  lime,  which  will  kill  the  plant-lice 
and  mosses  effectually,  and  do  no  injury  to  the 
tree.  For  whitewashing  rooms,  a  portion  of  the 
paste  is  stirred  in  with  the  lime-water,  forming  a 
milk  of  lime.  I  am  aware  that  it  is  rather  un- 
popular, just  now,  to  wash  trees  at  all,  but  after 
naving  seen  trees  covered  with  lice  and  moss, 
rendered  smooth  and  healthy  by  lime-^ater,  I 
have  no  hesitancy  respecting  it,  but  earnestly 
advocate  its  use.  The  idea  that  a  tree  is  healthi- 
er with  a  covering  of  parasites  is  too  absurd  to 
be  tolerated  by  intelligent  and  cleanly  men.  So, 
too,  is  the  opposite  extreme  equally  absurd,  of 
stripping  all  the  covering  from  a  tree,  especially 
when  exposed  to  the  powerful  rays  of  the  sun,  aa 
is  the  case  on  Boston .  Common.  .  Look  at  an  oak 
or  maple  Rowing  in  high,  open  pasture  ground, 
and  yoii  will  see  that  nature  generally  does  her 
work  about  right.  d.  t.  T. 


Reharks.— Like  pot^ish  water  on  fruit  trees, 
lime  may  be  used  wlth6ut  positive  injury— per^ 
haps  usefully — ^in  the  bands  of  careful  and  con- 
siderate persons ;  but  we  greatly  prefer  tlie  use  of 
good  soap  suds. 


For  the  ITeuf  England  Fanner. 

spsnra  wheat. 

Mb.  Editor  : — I  beg  to  say  in  the  start,  I  am 
not  an  advocate  for  spring  wheat ;  yet  circum- 
stances will  justify  me  in  advocating  its  cultiva- 
tion the  present  spring.  Flour  at  (13  to  $14 
a  barrel,  (making  the  price  of  wheat  nearly 
$3,50  per  bushel)  is  a  hard  price  for  the  farmer, 
while  ho  can  afford  to  raise  it  at  the  price  of  rye, 
say  one  dollar  a  bushel. 

The  main  objections  to  spring  wheat  are-^that 
it  does  not  mature  so  early  in  §ie  season  as  win- 
ter wheat,  is  more  liable  to  n^t,  does  not  yield 
so  much,  and  makes  a  heavy,  dark  bread.  But 
luxury  in  this  matter  at  the  present  time  is  out 
of  the  question ;  it  is  bread,  at  a  reasonable  price, 
that  the  fiLrmer  requires.* 

For  the  spring  crop,  select  the  warmest  patoh 
of  ground  on  the  farm,  to  secure  early  maturitjjr ; 
sow  early.    The  failures  may  generally  bo  attrib- 
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nted  to  sowing  too  late,  and  on  a  backward,  cold 
soil ;  a  rich,  teDacious  soil  is  better  for  a  winter 
orop.  Sow  a  bushel  and  a  half  to  the  acre ;  soak 
U  over  nieht  in  a  pickle  of  four  quarts  of  salt  to 
eight  buciets  of  water ;  this  mi^ht  destro^r  any 
insect  that  should  be  deposited  in  the  grain,  or 
perhaps  in  the  berry  itself,  as  is  often  the  case  in 
old  grains  or  peas.  Too  much  salt  would  injure 
the  cerm.  Roll  it  in  ashes  on  the  floor ;  sow 
and  harrow  in,  and  the  grain  will  come  up  in 
three  days ;  should  it  be  a  dry  time,  use  the  roll- 
er;  I  use  it  on  all  my  grain  crops  at  all  times. 
Yours  reepectfuUy, 
iVei0  York,  March  5,  1855.  H.  Poor. 

*WAr  prices  for  floor  mfty  oonttnae  for  qnlte  a  leogth  of  time, 
And  much  longer  than  did  the  '^mine**  prioet  a  tew  years 
•inee.  Jiarope  look*  to  the  United  States  as  their  nnftdling 
granaiy. 

THE  WHITE  GABBOT. 

Col.  Db  Couteur,  in  some  very  able  remarks 
upon  the  value  and  productiveness  of  this  vegeta- 
ble, says,  that  the  acreable  product  is  about  thir- 
fy-eight  tons.  When  we  take  into  the  estimate 
the  superior  excellence  and  value  of  the  Belgian 
or  White  carrot  for  stock  feeding,  this  will  ap- 
pear a  very  good  crop,  although  far  less  than  is 
often  afforded  by  turnips  or  even  beets.  The  car- 
rot, in  all  its  varieties,  is  a  crop  requiring  a  good 
soil  and  thorough  cultivation,  but  probably  one 
of  the  best  crops  the  farmer  can  produce.  Lord 
Dues  estimates  the  expense  of  cultivating  the 
white  carrot  <<at  little  more  than  half  the  cost  of 
growing  any  other  root  crop  known  to  him.  The 
product  alBo  of  the  <<  whites"  exceeds  that  of  the 
''reds"  from  eight  to  nine  tons  per  statute  acre 
on  the  same  soil."  We  have  cultivated  the  white 
carrot  only  in  small  quantities,  and  cannot  say 
with  any  degree  of  confidence  what  their  com- 
pacative  merits  are.  But  the  opinions  of  others 
may,  perhaps,  lead  us  to  a  higher  estimate  of 
some  crops  not  now  usually  cultivated  among 
us. 

Having  caught  something  of  the  popular  pre- 
judices against  the  cultivation  of  roots,  for  many 
years  we  entertained  a  strong  belief  that  they 
were  of  little  value  as  feed  for  stock ;  but  experi- 
ence— that  excellent  teacher — together  with  a 
careful  investigation  of  the  experiments  and 
opinions  of  many  of  the  best  English  stock  groW' 
ers — has  dissipated  that  belief,  and  we  now  deem 
it  a  duty  earnestly  to  recommend  the  cultivation 
6f  root  crops  to  all  who  have  stock  of  any  kind  to 
feed.  In  no  way  can  the  farmer  produce  so  much 
valuable  food  at  so  small  an  ouUay  of  time  and 
eash ;  and  if  he  will  give  the  subject  a  little  in- 
vestigation, and  refer  to  an  article  in  the  June 
number  for  1854,  basing  his  estimate  of  a  crop 
carrots  at  not  less  than  800  bushels  to  the  acre, 
we  think  he  will  come  to  «  conclusion  fibvorable 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  root  crops. 

There  is  also  another  very  important  argument 


to  be  adduced  in  its  fiivor,  viz. :  the  improvemeBi 
of  the  soil,  which  is  as  certain  to  result  from  the 
systematic  observance  of  the  principles  and  rules 
of  this  culture,  as  any  effect  on  which  we  can 
rationally  rely.  Those  who  have  but  little  landy 
and  who  are  desirous  of  rendering  that  little  pro*  . 
ductive,  should  cultivate  root  crops  in  preferenea 
to  all  others. 

For  tkB  New  England  Farmer. 

PBOPAOATIHO  APPLE  TBEBS. 

FancND  Brown  :-^I  suppose  the  desien  in  pub* 
lishing  agricultural  journals,  is  to  dinuse  a  cor- 
rect knoi^edge  of  scientific  farming.  We  often 
find  articles  on  the  culture  of  apple  trees  so  con- 
flicting, that  those  who  are  seeking  for  knowledge 
are  len  in  ignorance  as  to  the  oest  and  most 
economical  mode  of  proceeding.  Therefore,  all 
who  write  should  experimentally  understand  what 
they  are  communicating  to  others.  It  is  common 
for  good  farmers  to  try  experiments  in  the  various 
branches  of  their  occupation,  and,  so  far  as  thej 
have  been  successful,  I  think  thcrv  may  be  justified 
in  communicating  their  mode  oi  practice  to  oth* 
ers.  My  principal  business  and  income  has  been 
in  fruit  growing,  mostly  apples.  M^  method  of 
treatment,  both  m  prunmg  and  grafting,  has,  finr 
the  past  twelve  years,  proved  so  conducive  to  the 
healui,  beauty,  and  productiveness  of  m^  trees, 
(a.)  that  I  have  felt  justified  in  communicatingi 
through  your  valuable  journal,  my  method  of 
practice,  hoping,  at  the  same  time,  it  might  prove 
Deneficial  to  others. 

My  mind  has  been  more  particularly  interested 
in  the  management  of  apple  trees,  since  reading 
an  article  in  the  Farmer,  signed  '^G.  Ck>odrtch, 
Burlington,  Yt."  As  regarcb  his  theory  in  the 
selection  of  trees  for  transplanting,  and  manj 
other  topics  of  his  discussing,  I  do  most  heartily 
concur  with  him.  But  as  to  pruning,  there  is  an 
essential  difierence  between  us  as  to  the  time  and 
mode  of  treatment.  If  his  theory  will  amtly  to 
all  of  the  New  England  States,  my  labor  in 
pruning,  for  the  past  twelve  years,  ought  to  have 
been  very  disastrous,  and  to  have  destroyed  three 
hundred  trees,  which,  I  am  happy  to  state,  are 
now  living  witnesses,  showing  to  all  beh<dders  the 
cruel  treatment  inflicted  upon  them  by  my  wicked 
process!  Mr.  G.  sajp,  <*the  time  for  pruniif 
IB  in  June,  or  early  in  July.  February,  March 
and  April,  are  the  worst  three  months  in  the 
year  for  pruning  any  trees.  Sap  soon  after  flows 
from  the  fresh  wounds  made  by  cutting  hurfp 
limbs,  poisoning  and  killing  the  bark,  and  if 
g|eneral  pruning  is  then  done,  it  is  very  destruc- 
tive." He  further  says,  *' trees  properly  planted, 
require  attention  during  the  first  few  years. 
After  this,  the  pruning  reaulred  is  very  trifling  in 
most  trees — ^none  during  the  ordinary  fife  of  man. 
Apples  protected  by  leaves  are  much  larger  and 
of  better  quality  than  those  grown  expos^  to  the 
sun  in  July  and  August.  The  most  common 
error  in  pruning  is  fa  taking  out  too  mueh  of  the 
of  central  portion  of  the  tree,  leaving  naked  limbs, 
producing  fruit  only  at  the  ends,  beyond  the 
reach  of  any  thing  larger  than  a  raccoon." 
This  is  a  very  great  error  indeed,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  excessive  pruning  has  frequently  come 
under  his  observation.    I  abo  believe  that  a  neg* 
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leet  of  praniiiff  at  the  time  specified  by  Mr.  G., 
during  the  orainaiy  life  of  man,  would  be  at- 
tended with  coDseqaences  equally  as  great.  If 
friend  Goodrich  could  see  some  of  our  Rozbury 
Russets,  R.  I.  Greenings,  and  many  other  varie- 
ties, that  had  not  been  pruned  for  ten  or  twenty 
years,  I  think  he  would  oome  to  the  conclusion 
that  nothing  larger  than  a  raoooon  could  get 
among  the  branches  to  harvest  the  apples. 

I  commenced  pruning  the  orchaid  I  now  own 
twelve  years  ago  last  February,  thinking  it  would 
be  economy  in  me  by  so  doins,  as  the  various 
other  branches  of  (armins  would  soon  require  my 
whole  attention,  {b,)  I  nave  pruned  every  year, 
gMierally  selecting  tne  warmest  davs  of  February 
and  March,  taking  out  all  limbs  tnat  were  liable 
to  eome  in  contact  and  injure  others  by  galling. 
I  have  taken  off  limbs  five  or  six  inches  in  diam- 
eter, rubbing  the  wound  with  cold  beef  tallow 
mitil  thinly  coated,  and  thus  fiur  they  are  vljgorous 
and  healthy.  The  product  for  the  hrst,  third  and 
tenth  years,  were  as  follows : — 1842,  45  barrels  of 
winter  apples,  (early  not  included ;)  1843, 
86  barrels ;  1844,  183  barrels ;  and  in  1852,  400 
barrels.  So  much  from  Felnruary  and  March 
pruning,  (c.)  1  do  not  apprehend,  from  what 
ei:i>erience  and  observation  t  have  had,  that  earlj 
spring  pruning  of  healthy  trees  would,  if  judi- 
cious^ done,  ever  be  attended  with  serious  conse- 
quences, in  any  extreme  of  climate  to  which  New 
England  is  subject.  But  I  am  aware  that,  in 
pruning  diseased  trees  in  any  season,  there  fre- 
quently flows  a  poisonous  sap,  blackening  and 
killing  the  bark  below  the  wound. 

As  for  apples  grown  in  the  shade,  protected  by 
leaves,  being  larger,  fairer  and  of  a  better  quality 
than  those  grown  exposed  to  the  fi&ir  rays  of  the 
sun,  is  a  question  easily  to  be  decided  by  present- 
ii|g  them  for  sale  in  our  markets.  (J.)  A  few 
years  since,  I  selected  two  barrels,  (most  of  them 
grew  where  they  had  a  pretty  fair  peep  at  the 
sun,)  and  carried  them  to  Boston  to  be  sold  on 
oommiasion.  I  received  twenty  dollars  for  the 
apples,  after  deducting  the  commiseion  for  selling. 
Now  i£  Mr.  G.  will  select  the  same  quantity  of 
apples  grown  in  the  shade,  protected  bv  leaves, 
and  receive  the  same  amount  of  monev  m>m  any 
of  oar  markets,  then  we  may  conclude  that  his 
theory  and  mine,  in  this  respect,  hold  equally 
good,  although  we  somewhat  disagree  in  the 
mode  of  treatment  which  produces  the  fruit. 

Samermlle,  1855.  N.  P.  Mobbison. 

Rbmarks. — (a.)  Mr.  Morrison  commenced  his 
operations  upon  trees  set  by  another  person,  that 
were  generally  healthy,  but  selected  without  a 
particle  of  taste,  being  crooked  and  the  limbs  of  i 
many  of  them  coming  out  within  two  or  three  j 
ftet  of  the  ground.  He  cleaned  and  pruned 
them,  and  thoroughly  manured  and  tilled  the 
soil.  Where  limbs  were  cut  off,  the  wounds 
were  immediately  covered  with  tallow,  and  the 
sun,  wind  and  rain  kept  from  their  fresh  surfaces. 
By  this  careful  mode  of  treatment,  and  giving 
great  activity  to  the  growth,  he  has,  undoubt- 
edly, gone  so  &r  without  the  usual  bad  results 
of  March  and  April  pruning.  If  so,  however, 
it  is  the  exception  to  the  general  rule. 


(b.)  Mr.  M.  says  he  commenced  pruning  in 
February  as  a  matter  of  economy.  Certainly^ 
and  that  is  the  usual  reason  why  pruning  is  done 
in  March — ^because  there  is  more  leisure  at  that 
season.  We  have  no  doubt  that  is  the  reason  all 
over  the  State. 

(c.)  After  giving  the  products  of  his  trees  for 
several  years,  he  adds,  «*80  much  for  FelHruary 
and  March  pruning,"  as  though  the  increase  oi 
the  crop  were  the  consequence  of  the  pruning. 
That  increase,  however,  should  be  imputed  to  the 
manure,  cultivation  and  care,  and  not,  in  any 
particular  degree,  to  the  cutting  off  of  limbs. 

(d,)  Mr.  Goodrich,  in  his  article  of  April  of 
last  year,  says,  '^apples  protected  by  leaves  are 
much  better,  larger  and  fairer,  (being  grown  as 
Nature  designed,)  than  when  grown  on  long 
branches,  exposed  to  the  sun  in  July  and  August." 
Will  any  man  acquainted  with  vegetable  physi- 
ology doubt  thb  ?  He  does  not  deny  the  necessity 
of  sun  and  air,  but  is  an  advocate  for  a  good 
many  leaves.  We  once  knew  an  intelligent  lady, 
and  one  who  understood  much  about  horticul- 
ture, strip  her  grape  vines  of  a  portion  of  their 
leaves,  in  order  to  iet  in  the  mn  and  ripen  the 
fruit ;  but  to  her  surprise,  where  the  leaves  re- 
mained as  Nature  had  disposed  them,  the  grapes 
were  the  earliest,  and  every  way  the  best.  This 
led  her  to  investigate  the  matter,  when  she  was 
delighted  to  learn  that  the  leaves  were  not  only 
the  protectors,  but  the  caterers  of  the  fruit,  con- 
stantly elaboratmg  and  supplying  it  with  the 
pabulum  it  required  to  bring  it  to  perfection. 

Mr.  Morrison 'is  a  careful  and  successful  or- 
chardist,  and  it  is  because  he  is  so,  that  we  are 
unwilling  our  readers  should  believe  that  we  en- 
dorse his  theory  of  March  and  April  pruning. 
If  he  had  pruned  a  portion  of  his  trees  in  June  or 
October,  there  would  be  opportunity  of  compar- 
ison on  his  own  grounds — but  there  is  none  now. 

The  highest  authorities  we  have  are  opposed 
to  Mr.  Morrison's  theory.  Prof.  Lindslkt,  the 
most  eminent  horticulturist  in  our  knowledge, 
says — <*take  care  never  to  wound  trees  at  the 
time  when  their  sap  first  begins  to  flow ;  after  a 
time,  the  demand  upon  the  system  by  the  leaves 
becomes  so  great  that  there  is  no  surplus,  and 
therefore  bleeding  does  not  take  place  when  a 
wound  in  inflicted." 

DowNiNO  says — "There  are  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages attending  all  seasons  of  pruning,  but 
our  own  experience  has  led  us  to  believe  that 
practically,  a  fortnight  before  midsummer  is  by 
far  the  best  season,  on  the  whole,  for  pruning  m 
the  northern  and  middle  States.*^ 

PoNTET  and  LoiTDON  both  say — "Th»e  is,  how- 
ever, one  season  for  pruning  unquestionably 
preferable  to  all  others,  as  far  :  as  the  welfare  ef 
the  tree  is  concerned.    It  is  well  known  to  phys- 
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iologists  and  observant  gardeners,  that  when  the 
sap  ie  returning,  wounds  heal  with  the  greatest 
rapidity.  This,  in  hardy  trees,  is  uniformly  a 
week  or  fortnight  after  midsummer." 

Sang  suspends  pruning  from  the  end  of  Feb- 
ruary to  the  middle  of  July,  but  carries  it  on 
during  every  other  month  of  the  year ;  pruning 
the  cherry,  or  any  other  tree  very  apt  to  gum, 
only  in  July  and  August. 

We  have  again  examined  lilr.  Goodrich's  ar- 
ticle, and  think  it,  as  we  said  at  the  time,  worthy 
of  more  than  the  usual  attention. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

AS  EXPERIMENT  WITH  OUAHO. 

Mr.  Editor  : — ^A  year  ago  last  November,  an 
^ent  of  yours  asked  me  to  subscribe  for  the 
Farmer.  I  told  him  I  was  taking  so  many  no- 
pers  that  I  could  hardly  afford  another,  though  I 
was  satisfied  from  representation,  that  the  Far- 
mer was  among  the  best,  and  consented  to  try  it. 
Accordingly  it  came,  and  in  one  month  it  became 
so  familiar  and  interesting  an  inmate  of  my  fami- 
Iv,  that  I  could  not  resist  its  company  ;  there- 
fore paid  for  one  volume,  and  now  enclose  two  dol- 
lars for  a  second,  as  it  grows  more  and 'more  use- 
ful and  interesting. 

But  I  must  relate  withal,  a  little  sad  experi- 
ence in  following  its  advice,  which  if  it  do  not 
elicit  something  from  other  pens  by  which  I  can 
profit,  this  relation  may  benefit  some^dy.  I  have 
lonff  thought  that  fitrmers  were  too  penurious  in 
making  outlays  upon  their  farms— 4ooking  too 
much  upon  the  amount  expended,  rather  than  to 
the  interest  to  be  derived  from  the  outlay,  and  the 
extraordinary  security  of  such  investment.  For 
instance,  most  farmers  have  more  or  less  swamp 
covered  with  deep  muck  worse  than  useless  in  its 
natural  state,  which  by  expending  one  hundred 
dollars  per  acre  in  clearing  it  up,  root  and  branch, 
and  ditching  it,  may  be  made  more  valuable  than 
any  other  land  whatever  ;  sure  to  return  to  the 
ovmer  from  9  to  12  per  cent,  on  the  outlay,  be- 
sides paying  all  expenses. 
Last  spring,  with  this  view,  and  hearing  so  much 


about  Juano,  I  thought  I  would  try  it.  Accord- 
ingly Isent  to  Boston  and  got  150  lbs.,  which 
cost  me  here  $5,00 — and  which  when  pounded 


fine,  measured  about  three  bushels.  This  I  mixed 
thoroughly  with  nine  bushels  of  good  rotten 
swamp  muck.  I  had  <* broken  up,"  as  we  say, 
about  an  acre  of  grass  ground,  good  land  for  corn, 
after  putting  on  20  loads  of  long  manure  ;  har- 
rowed it  smooth,  made  a  nice  hifl,  and  planted  it 
with  com  as  far  as  the  guano  went,  by  putting 
one  pint  of  the  mixture  (one  gill  of  guano)  to  the 
hill,  placing  the  com  directly  upon  the  mixture 
and  coverinz  it  with  fine  soil.  This  seemed  to 
dry  up  and  Took  as  though  it  were  caked  and 
never  sprouted.  After  four  or  five  days^  I  plant- 
ed it  over  by  puttins  the  seed  on  the  top  of  the 
old  hill,  and  with  the  same  result.  The  rest  of 
the  piece  I  planted  with  muck  from  the  hog-yard 
in  the  hill  and  had  a  ^ood  crop.  The  se^  was 
all  alike,  and  prepared  m  copperas  water,  accord- 
ins  to  directions  found  in  the  Farmer — and  it 
all  came  up  well  except  that  with  the  guano.    I 


am  aware,  sir,  that  the  for^oinc  will  take  up 
too  much  room  in  your  useful  columns,  for  the 
matter  it  contains,  and  hope  that  you,  being  a 
practical  farmer,  will  give  us  a  condensed  column 
on  the  use  of  guano,  so  that  we  may  not  pay  oat 
as  for  quack  medicine,  all  our  substance  for 
nothing. 

Respectfully  yours,  &o.,        N.  Golbt. 
Derby,  Afc,  Fd>.  19,  1855. 


EXTRACTS  AHD  REPLIES. 

cock's-foot  or  orchard  grass. 
Mr.  Editor  : — Can  you  give  me  any  informal 
tion  about  American  cock's-foot  or  orchard- 
grass  ?  I  see  it  is  highly  spoken  of  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. Is  it  cultivated  in  your  State,  and  how 
far  North  would  it  succeed?  Is  it  better  adapted 
than  timothy-grass  to  sow  with  clover  on  dry, 
arid  soils,  and  is  the  seed  kept  for  sale  in  your 
vicinity?  A  Subscriber. 

Remarks.— We  have  not  cultivated  this  grass, 
but  find  by  the  books  that  it  thrives  well  in 
moist,  shady  places,  and  especially  in  orchards. 
It  grows  freely  in  most  situations,  is  hardy  and 
productive,  but  rough,  harsh  and  coarse,  and 
much  improved  by  cultivation  in  open  grounds. 
As  a  single  plant  to  sow  with  clover  for  hay,  it 
is  altogether  unsuitable.  On  good  lands,  it 
shoots  up  strong,  coarse  stalks,  too  tall  and  few 
in  number,  and  unfit  for  fodder ;  but  on  inferior 
soils  that  are  used  for  pasturage  for  several 
years  in  high  situations,  it  forms  one  of  the  most 
valuable  grasses,  shoots  early,  and  affords  from 
its  tufted  growth,  an  early  bite  for  cattle  or 
sheep.  The  seed  is  for  sale  at  Buggies,  Nourse, 
&Iason  Jb  Co.'s,  Boston,  at  $2,50  per  bushel. 

SULPHURIC  ACID. 

Mr,  Editor  : — ^In  the  monthly  Farmer  for  Oc- 
tober, 1852,  is  an  article  giving  the  process  of 
dissolving  bones  in  diluted  sulphuric  acid.  As  I 
wish  to  try  this  as  a  manure,  1  would  like  a  lit- 
tle information  concerning  the  price  of  the  acid, 
and  place  of  obtaining  it. 

The  price  given  in  the  article  referred  to,  is  one 
dollar  for  forty  pounds ;  but  our  merchants  here, 
ask  three  cents  for  an  ounce,  which  would  be 
forty-eight  cents  per  pound.  At  that  rate  it 
would  make  rather  costly  manure.       l.  b.  p. 

Weston,  Vt.,  Feb.  26,  1855. 

Reharks. — ^The  price  of  sulphuric  acid  as  giv- 
en in  the  October  article  was  correct,  as  we  went 
directly  to  the  dealers  for  it.  It  may  be  a  little 
higher  or  lower  now,  and  can  be  purchased  in 
quantities  of  any  of  the  large  druggists.  It  comes 
in  large  demijohns  of  about  150  pounds  each. 

mowing  lawns. 
Mr.  Editor  : — In  the  April  number  of  the 
Horticulturist  for  1852,  a  communication  from  a 
^'Montreal  Subscriber*'  is  published  in  reference 
to  ^Olowing  Machines  for  Lawns,"  which  he 
represents  as  doing  the  work  in  a  superior  man- 
ner, and  very  ex^itiously.    He  gives  what  he 
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6all8  a  cut  and  description  of  an  Enslish  mowing 
machine  for  lawns,  furnished  by  Ih^asrs.  Shanu 
ft  Son,  Arbroath,  N.  B.,  but  little  idea  of  its 
construction,  operation  or  utility  can  be  gath- 
ered from  either,  further  than — that  it  is  made 
to  cut  different  breadths  from  20  to  42  inches, 
performing  three  different  operations  at  the  same 
time,  viz. :  rolling,  mowing  and  collecting  the 
crass,  and  works  with  perfect  ease,  producing  a 
beautiful  smooth  surface, and  attended  with  a  great 
saving  in  abridging  labor.    We  will  all  agree,  I 

E resume,  that  if  theie  was  an  article  for  mowing 
iwns  which  could  be  obtained  at  a  moderate 
price,  that  would  do  its  work  well,  and  expedi- 
tiously, it  would  not  only  be  of  great  utility  to 
many  who  are  endeavoring  to  keep  extensive 
grounds  in  order  with  the  scythe;  but  would 
probably  induce  hundreds  of  our  friends  to  have 
their  grounds  in  good  keeping  who  are  deterred 
by  the  time,  expense  and  trouble  now  required 
for  that  purpose.  And  now,  Mr.  Editor,  will 
you  or  your  correspondents  be  so  good  as  to  put 
us  on  the  right  track  for  obtaining  the  most  desi- 
rable article  of  the  kind  for  the  above  purpose 
DOW  in  use,  and  oblige  many  as  well  as 

A  IIartford  Subscriber. 
Hartford,  Conn,,  1855. 

Remarks. — Mr.  Novbse,  the  proprietor  of  th  is 
paper,  when  in  England,  sent  home  an  ^English 
lawn  grass-cutter,  or  mowing  machine,  which 
we  had  the  pleasure  of  examining,  and  thought 
it  among  the  most  highly-finished  and  beautiful 
machines  of  that  character  that  we  have  ever 
seen.  It  not  only  cut  the  grass,  but  collected  it 
as  fast  as  it  went  along.  We  believe  it  was  the 
intention  of  the  house  of  Ruggles  and  Company 
to  manufacture  them,  but  the  demand,  as  yet, 
does  not  seem  to  justify  it.  It  is  thought  that 
a  one-horse  mowing  machine,  taking  a  swarth 
about  three  foet  wide,  would  be  admirably  adapt- 
ed to  lawn  mowing,  as  well  as  to  the  common 
fields.  We  hope  something  wiU  be  found  to 
mow  lawns  rapidly,  because  there  is  no  one  thing 
more  ornamental  to  the  farm  than  a  handsome, 
well-kept  lawn,  and  if  it  could  be  cut  rapidly 
and  conveniently,  no  other  part  of  the  farm  would 
be  more  profitable, 

u^e  of  plaster. 

I  wish  to  inquire  through  your  paper  the  best 
time  to  use  plaster?  Whether  to  put  it  in  to  the 
hill  when  planting  potatoes,  or  at  hoeing  time  ? 
Also,  when  to  use  it  on  grain  at  sowing  time  as 
when  the  grain  is  up,  and  what  ground  it  will  do 
best  on.  Stubble  eround  or  grass  land,  plow  this 
spring,  or  how  wiU  it  do  mixed  with  ashes?  My 
farm  is  somewhat  of  a  gravelly  soil. 

Salmon  Gerrt. 

Cabot,  Yt.,  March  3,  1855. 

Remarks — After  plowing  &  field,  sow  the  plas- 
ter broadcast  and  harrow  under,  two  or  three 
hundred  pounds  to  the  acre.  Use  your  ashes  at 
some  other  time.  Plaster  operates  beneficially 
on  light,  dry,  and  sandy  or  open  soils,  as  they 
soonest  admit  the  rain  water  which  dissolves  and 


conveys  it  to  the  roots  of  the  plants.  Plaster 
may  be  applied  to  pasture  or  mowing  lands  in 
March  or  early  in  April,  often  with  fine  effect. 
When  applied  to  these  lands  it  ought  to  be  sowed 
when  there  is  a  heavy  dew,  or  when  it  is  cloudy 
weather. 


PLUM  TREES. 

Mr.  Editor  :— Please  tell "  J..T.  W."  of  Marl- 
boro', N.  H.,  to  graft  his  ]^lum  tree,  if  it  has 
not  been  done.  If  it  has  been  grafted,  tell  him 
to  prune  the  roots,  if  the  tree  is  thrifty,  and,  my 
word  for  it,  he  will  have  a  good  crop  of  plums, 
if  the  curculio  don't  find  its  location,     j.  b.  c. 

North  Reading,  1855. 

MTSCLE-BED  FOR  MAITURES. 

Friend  Brown: — Will  you  please  inform  me 
through  your  excellent  paper,  what  month  of  the 
year  you  consider  as  best  for  applying  muscle-bod 
manure  ;  also,  in  what  quantity  to  tne  acre.  My 
land  is  rich,  though  a  little  dry  in  summer,  as  it 
lies  on  a  substratum  of  sand  at  the  depth  of  2  feet. 

Boston,  Feb.  15, 1855.  A  Subscriber. 

Remarks. — ^We  have  never  used  "muscle-bed" 
as  a  manure,  and  cannot  speak  of  it  with  confi- 
dence. We  should  think,  however,  that  it  must 
be  a  valuable  fertilizer ;  it  contains  common  salt, 
which  is  an  important  ingredient  in  t^e  best  of  ma- 
nures, and  most  with  putrid  animal  substances. 
Soma  of  our  coast  correspondents  will  be  able  to 
answer  the  interrogatories. 

MAKING  DRAINS. 

Mr.  Editor  : — ^If  1  lay  on  the  bottom  of  the 
ditch  a  board,  and  slate  on  the  board,  (such 
as  is  used  for  houses)  lengthwise,  and  then  com- 
mon bricks  on  each  side  of  the  slate,  edgewise, 
half-an-indi  apart,  and  slate  on  the  top  to  cover 
the  same,  and  then  fill  the  drain,  will  it  not  an- 
swer e^uaUy  as  well  as  drain  brick? 

Having  a  lame  cow  last  fall  while  going  in  a 
close  pasture,  I  thought  she  might  have  strained 
herself  in  some  way,  out  did  not  take  much  no- 
tice of  it.  She  went  as  though  sore  in  her  fore 
feet,  and  finally  grew  worse,  until  the  first  of  Jan- 
uary, when  I  examined  her,  thinking  she  might 
be  sore  between  the  dew-claws,  but  could  find  no 
symptoms  of  disease  there ;  I  thought  it  must  be 
the  Done  disease,  which  I  had  read  of  in  some 

Previous  number  of  the  Farmer,    I  got  a  bone  as 
ig  as  a  man's  fist,  and  burnt  it  to  a  white  pow- 
der, and  ^ve  her  in  four  of  her  regular  doses  of 
meal  at  night,  which  soon  effected  a  perfect  cure. 
Newburyport,  Feb,  17, 1855.  q,  z. 

Remarks. — ^We  suppose  the  inquirermeans  to 
ask  whether  the  plim  he  describes  will  answer  tm 
weU  for  draining  as  to  use  what  are  called  drain- 
ing tile?  Where  stones  are  plenty,  no  bricks  or 
slates  are  required.  A  good  stone  drain,  with  a 
gullet  of  three  to  six  inches  in  diameter,  covered 
with  stone  first,  and  then  with  straw,  grass  or 
sods  reversed,  will  make  a  drain  which  will  stand 
for  a  great  many  years. 
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SWALLOWS — ^PLUM  TBSBB. 


Mr.  Editor  :-— The  old  adage  sa^,  ''Better  late 
than  never ;"  acting  on  that  principle,  I  give  you 
the  following  items  which  I  founa  in  my  note- 
book the  oth«r  day.  **The  first  barn-swallow  made 
its  appearance  here  April  27thf  for  1854.  Same 
day,  in  travelling  to  a  neighboring  town,  some  fif- 
teen miles  Aorth,  I  passed  a  stagnant  pond  with 
a  larse  and  apparenuv  hollow  tree  Standing  near 
its  edge ;  and  hundreds  of  swallows  were  upon  its 
branches,  flying  about,  and  performing  ail  sorts 
of  gyrations,  apparently  for  no  other  object, 
than  to  try  their  wings;  acting,  all  the  while,  as 
though  they-  had  just  waked  up  from  a  long 
sleep.  We  could  not  stop  to  make  observations. 
The  first  detachment  of  swallows  at  our  bams, 
met  for  a  drill,  July  19th,  to  the  number-of  for- 
ty or  fifty ;  in  two  days  they  were  gone.  Many 
others  lingered  about  some  three  weeks,  ere  they 
departed ;  but  thv^  seemed  to  look  lonely  and 
M."  I  believe,  that  with  the  exception  of  your 
remarks,  early  in  the  season,  no  one  nas  given  us 
observations  respecting  the  swallow,  during  the 
last  year.  I  hope  the  poor  swallow  is  not  going 
to  be  forgotten.  Some  philosopher  has  said,  'Hhat 
a  swallow  will  destroy  an  average  of  nine  hundred 
insects  a  day— and  that  some  of  these  insects 
will  bring  into  existence  seven  generations  in  one 
season."  Verilv,  then,  the  swallows  should  be 
looked  after  and  cared  for.    Why  not? 

Can  ^ou  tell  me  what  to  do  for  a  plum  tree, 
which  IS  very  thrifty,  blossoms  every  year  very 
fiill, — but  never  ripens  any,  and  with  the  exception 
of  one  or  two  years,  has  never  formed  any  plums. 
We  have  tried  various  things,  but  without  success. 

Marlboro\  N,  JJ.,\F«*.,  1855.  j.  t. 

Reuarks. — ^Your  facts  of  the  swallows  are  in- 
teresting. Head  in  your  plum  tree — that  is,  cut 
off  a  foot  or  two  of  the  ends  of  the  limbs  immedi- 
ately ;  dig  about  the  tree ;  manure  it,  and  wash 
with  soap-suds. 

WHAT    WILL    CURB    HOLDFAST. 

Mr.  Editor  : — Can  you  or  any  of  your  corres- 
pondents tell  me  through  your  columns  what  will 
eure  a  holdfast  in  its  first  stages  ?  The  holdfiist 
is  on  the  upper  jaw  of  the  ox.        B.  W.  Qat. 

New  London,  N.  K,  1^55. 

Dakiel  Childs,  Cotuit  Port,  will  learn  partic- 
ulars about  machine  for  cutting  brush,  by  ad- 
dressing Col.  Charles.  E.  Stanlbv,  Mcthuen, 
Mass. 

For  the  JVeto  England  Fanner. 

OS  THE  USE  OF  OVAHO. 

Mr.  Editor  : — I  have  read  with  much  interest 
your  valuable  paper  for  the  last  eighteen  months ; 
aad^espeoially  any  articles  on  the  use  of  guano. 
I  have  just  been  reading  one  sisned  *<Ampliflca- 
tor . ' '  I  think  with  him ,  that  if  the  fiirraers  were 
to  save  and  make  more  manure  on  their  farms, 
(which  manure  we  have,  if  we  would  but  look  af- 
ter it,)  we  should  in  five  years  be  much  better 
off,  than  to  buy  all  the  patent  fertilizers  of  the 
day.  In  my  opinion,  there  is  not  so  much  real 
goodness  in  guano  as  some  sui^pose.    But  there 


is  some  powerful  extractor  in  it,  which  awakens 
the  soil  to  new  powers,  and  leaves  it,  after  these 
powers  are  exerted,  poorer  than  before.  I  say 
these  are  my  opinions.  If  lam  wrong,  I  wish  to 
be  set  right. 

I  know  that  guano  is  more  beneficial  in  raistnc 
a  crop  on  some  soils,  than  on  others ;  but  this  I 
ascribe  to  the  superfluity  of  a  certain  quality  in 
the  soil  which  is  Drought  into  immediate  action 
on  the  crop  by  the  help  of  the  guano,  which  qual- 
ity I  think  had  better  be  left  in  the  soil. 

In  respect  to  the  kind  of  soils,  I  think  that  a 
damp  soil  is  the  best  for  guano.  It  seems  to  do 
no  perceivable  zood  on  our  farm,  which,  is  a  mv- 
el  loam.  I  apipied  it  last  year  on  com ;  and  Trom 
its  beina  plant^on  buckwheat  ground,  a  dry  sea- 
son, and  applying  guano,  it  was  the  poorest  crop 
we  ever  raised. 

It  may  be  that  euano  can  be  used  with  advan- 
tage ;  I  mean  lasting  advantage  to  the  soil ;  but 
I  have  yet  to  learn  how  to  apply  it.  At  all  events, 
give  me  barn-yard,  or  composted  manure,  and  I 
will  get  along  with  the  trouble  of  hauling. 

But  I  have  alreadv  written  more  than  1  expect- 
ed, seeing  it  is  the  first  time  I  ever  wrote  for  the 
public  eye.  I  can  offer  no  excuse  for  occupying 
a  place  m  your  columns  than  that  I  have  never, 
but  once,  seen  anything  from  Middlesex  county. 
Conn.,  and  I  hope  this  will  incite  them  to  vrrite 
something  better.  h.  w.  c. 

Durheun,  Conn^,  1855. 

Remarks.— Very  well ;  let  us  hear  from  you 
again.  

OUBEAHTS. 

The  fruit  of  the  currant  is  universally  admired. 
Its  pleasant  sub-acid  flavor  renders  it  peculiarly 
excellent  in  tarts  and  pies,  and  makes,  with  a 
small  addition  of  sugar,  a  very  desirable  substi- 
tute for  apple  sauce.  From  the  ripe  fruit,  an  ex- 
cellent and  cheap  wme  may  be  manu&ctured, 
either  with  or  withodt  alcoholic  properties.  No 
fruit  is  susceptible  of  more  easy  cultivation.  It 
will  readily  adapt  itself,  in  some  degree,  to  ev- 
ery description  of  soil,  and  may,  without  much 
trouble,  be  made  to  produce,  even  prodigiously, 
on  those  which  are  constitutionally  moist  and  wet. 
In  cultivating  it,  however,  it  is  better  to  adapt  the 
soil  to  the  plant,  rather  than  endeavor,  by  forced 
efforts,  to  adapt  the  plant  to  the  soil.  Acclima- 
tory  changes  are  generally  slow,  and  have  a  d^ 
cided  tendency  to  destroy  the  strength  and  hardi- 
hood, as  well  as  the  prolific  power  of  all  plants. 
Tet  ciroamstances,  as  well  as  the  capriciousness  of 
taste,  often  demand  this. 

In  setting  currants,  the  soil,  in  the  first  jdace, 
should  be  well  prepared  by  plowing  or  digging, 
and  reduced  to  a  very  fine  tilth,  and  shonld  then 
be  stimalated  by  warming  and  invigorating  man- 
ure. A  porous,  or  not  too  retentive  sub-soil,  is 
desirable,  with  a  small  per  centage  of  clayey  mat- 
ter in  the  surfi&ce  soil.  When  the  latter  is  defi- 
cient, it  may  be  well  to  supply  it.  Into  soil  thus 
prepared,  the  oattungs  from  old  plants — ^the  tresfa, 
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vigOTODfl  wood  of  the  previous  year's  growth,  may 
be  set  with  an  aknost  certain  assurance  of  sue- 
oess.  These  should  be  cut  off  near  the  surfiioe, 
and  inserted  in  the  lines  or  beds  to  the  depth  of 
■ix  or  seven  inches,  and  the  soil  well  compressed 
about  them ;  the  surface  should  then  be  oorered 
with  old,  well-rotted  chip-manure,  hay,  leaves  or 
straw,  so  as  to  keep  the  ground  at  all  times  moist. 
It  will  be  well  to  scatter  a  little  lime  or  ashes  on 
ihe  surfaee  before  mulching. 

The  plants  must  be  kept  well  weeded,  and  be 
watered  the  first  year,  if  the  season  be  dry.  By 
removing  all  the  leaf  buds  except  some  few — say 
lour  or  Hve  of  the  topmost  ones,  and  checking 
the  tendency  to  lateral  growth,  very  prettily 
Ibrmed  and  symmetrical  trees  may  be  obtained ; 
but  this  operation  must  be  annually  repeated  till 
the  plants  or  bushes  have  assumed  the  requisite 
height  and  shi^M,  which  will  generally  hfi  in 
about  three  years  from  the  time  of  setting.  But 
more  fruit  wiU  probably  be  obtained  from  the 
eiump  of  bushes.  Gooseberries  may  be  cultivated 
in  the  tree  form,  and  perhaps  with  advantage. 
Under  the  old  way,  the  gooseberry  is  often  in- 
jured, or  destroyed  by  mildew.  The  tree  method 
is  said  to  obviate  this  evil,  and  secure  elegant  and 
healthy  bushes  and  fruit.  The  subject  is  worthy 
of  attention. 

HIHTH  LEGISLATIVE  AGBICXJLTV- 
BAL  MEETINO. 

Reported/or  the  New  England  Farmer, 
BT  WILLIAM  W.   HILL. 

The  ninth  meeting  of  the  course  was  held  in 
the  Representatives'  Hall,  at  the  State  House,  on 
Tuesday  evening,  13th  inst..  The  subject  for  con- 
sideratiofi  was — The  Rotation  of  Crops, 

R.  MoRBis  CopxLAND,  of  Lcxiugton,  {vesided, 
and  opened  the  discussion  in  an  interesting  man- 
ner. The  subject  of  a  rotation,  of  crops,  he  said, 
must  appropriately  follow  that  of  manures, 
which  had  been  discussed  at  the  two  previous 
meetings,  for  the  principle  of  rotation  is  the 
principle  of  manures.  It  is  often  asked,  why 
should  we  wish  for  a  rotation  of  crops  ?  And  it 
has  been  affirmed  over  and  over  again  that  none 
WIS  needed,  because  in  England  wheat  had 
been  raised  for  a  long  series  of  years  upon  the 
same  land.  But  the  reason  of  this  is  found  in 
the  fact  that  the  English  farmers  have  cultivated 
their  land  highly,  and  he  doubted  whether  West- 
em  farmers  would  be  willing  to  spade  their  land 
instead  of  plowing  it,  in  order  to  obtain  a  large 
crop.  Why  one  crop  succeeds  better  after  an- 
other has  not  been  determined.  It  haa  been  ex- 
plained that  one  crop  first  takes  all  the  constitu- 
ent qualities  from  tlie  land  which  it  needs,  and 
yet  leaves  something  untouched  which  is  required 
for  the  succeeding  crop ;  but  this  is  incorrect,  as 


turnips,  which  follow  com  (which  require  a 
large  supply  of  the  phosphate,)  with  excellent 
success,  absorb  more  phosphoric  acid  than  com. 
The  speaker  also  showed  that  the  ^'excremento- 
ry"  theory,  also,  was  fallacious.  In  consider- 
ing the  rotation  of  crops,  the  fiirmer  ought  first 
to  ascertain  what  kind  of  crops  he  wants  to  grow. 
If  he  wishes  to  raise  cattle,  he  can  only  increase 
his  herds  either  by  rotation  of  crops  or  by  extra 
manuring.  Now  four  pounds  of  turnips  are 
equal  to  one  pound  of  hay,  and  it  has  been  said 
that  ten  pounds  of  hay  will  make  a  pound  of 
beef.  Therefore,  as  we  can  get  twenty  tons  of 
turnips  where  we  can  two  of  hay,  the  profit  in 
raising  turnips  is  very  apparent.  If  a  market 
gardener  in  the  neighborhood  of  Boston  wishes  to 
grow  celery  on  the  same  land  for  twenty  years 
in  succession,  he  does  it,  and  with  wonderful  suc- 
cess. Therefore,  before  deciding  upon  a  rotation 
of  crops,  the  farmer  should  decide  whether  his 
market  demands  it,  or  whether  it  is  better  to  buy 
manure.  In  a  section  where  the  chief  aim  is 
stoek  growing,  and  manure  is  not  abundant,  a 
good  system  is  to  take  a  piece  of  pasture  land, 
put  on  a  fair  amount  of  manure,  plant  with 
com,  and  seventy-five  bushels  may  be  obtained ; 
follow  it  with  turnips,  applying  a  small  amount 
of  barn-yard  manure,  and  about  six  hundred 
bushels  of  turnips  will  be  the  result,  which,  it 
has  been  seen,  are  better  than  two  or  three  tons 
of  hay.  Sow  down  in  the  fall  to  clover  and 
grass,  and  a  very  large  yield  is  secured,  and  the 
land  will  continue  to  yield  for  two  or  three  years 
without  manure,  and,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  it 
is  put  into  pasture  again ;  a  most  succulent  feed 
will  be  obtained,  which  will  hold  on  through  the 
season,  and  the  pasture  can  be  used  for  two  years, 
remaining  so  verdant  that  a  half  a  dozen  cattle 
can  be  fed  where  one  usually  is.  Another  ad* 
vantage  will  be,  that  the  range  of  the  animals 
will  be  less,  and  their  droppings  bo  more  concen- 
trated, which  will  greatly  tend  to  maintain  the 
fertility  of  the  land.  Instead  of  putting  on  top- 
dressing,  go  through  this  eystem  of  rotation  of 
crops.  Another  rotation  would  be  to  take  stub- 
ble land,  and,  instead  of  beginning  with  com, 
use  turnips,  putting  on  a  dressing  of  manure, 
and  then  follow  with  wheat  or  any  kind  of 
grain  ;  after  which,  put  in  clover,  and  then  turn 
to  pasture.  By  a  sub-division  of  one  hundred 
acres,  com,  wheat,  potatoes  and  pasture  might 
be  embraced  in  a  small  surface.  But  after  all, 
whether  we  pursue  rotation  of  crops  or  high  fann- 
ing, the  truest  method  of  fanning  is  that  which 
gives  back  to  the  soil  what  the  plant  has  taken 
away,  at  the  same  time  increasing  its  value  as 
much  as  possible. 

Mr.  Fat,  of  Essex,  was  called  on  for  remarks, 
and  said  that  it  was  not  with  grain  crops  we 
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could  imitate  the  rotative  system  of  foreign  coun- 
tries, but  in  Indian  corn  we  have  something 
much  better.  The  principle  of  rotation  is,  that 
one  kind  of  plant  takes  certain  properties  from 
the  soil,  And  another,  different  qualities — as  com 
one  kind,  potatoes  another,  barley  another,  &o. ; 
and  thus  one  piece  of  land  will  supply  ingredients 
for  several  different  crops.  From  this  fact  comes 
the  system  of  rotation,  by  which  good  crops  are 
obtained  with  but  little  manure,  much  less  than 
is  now  wasted  in  top-dressing.  One 'great  ad- 
vantage of  rotation  with  potatoes  or  turnips  is, 
that,  after  they  get  leaved  out  they  shade  the 
land  and  protect  it  from  drought,  and  draw  the 
most  of  their  sustenance  from  the  atmosphere, 
leaving  the  ground  rich,  with  the  bulk  of  the 
manure  applied  yet  in  the  soil,  to  operate  upon 
the  succeeding  crop.  Another  advantage  of 
root  crops  is,  that  a  crop  which  is  ripened  in  the 
ground,  as  a  wheat  crop,  exhausts  the  soil  much 
more  than  when  taken  from  the  ground  and  mar 
tured  like  the  root  crops.  The  potato  is  not  an  ex- 
hausting crop,  and  leaves  the  land  in  excellent 
tilth.  The  only  rotation  which  he  thought  could 
be  generally  adopted  in  this  country,  vras  the  fol- 
lowing a  ten  years  course.  Suppose  a  farm  of  one 
iiundred  acres  divided  into  ten  parts,  one- tenth 
in  grass  the  first  year ;  the  next  year  maize,  a 
good  crop  of  which  can  be  cultivated,  under 
proper  management,  and  without  exhausting  the 
soil.  Or  commence  with  turnips,  and  follow 
with  corn  or  potatoes ;  then  follow  with  the 
other  crop,  then  again  reversing  it,  and  then  go 
back  to  grass  in  ^yb  years ;  and,  by  pursuing  the 
rotation  on  each  section  of  the  farm,  grass  may 
remain  as  long  as  it  continues  profitable.  By 
beginning  with  a  root  crop,  bringing  the  land 
under  high  cultiviition,  the  farmer  will  find  that 
his  manure  is  not  lost.  Turnips  should  never  be 
followed  by  any  crop  which  requires  to  be  plant- 
ed in  the  autumn. 

Mr.  Dodge,  of  Sutton,  was  next  called  up  by 
the  Chairman.  He  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  a 
system  of  rotation  of  crops  would  pay  farmers 
much  better  than  the  old  system.  He  thought 
the  suggestion  of  the  Chairman,  in  regard  to  con- 
centrating the  droppings  of  cattle  in  pastures, 
worthy  of  consideration.  The  pasture  lands  of 
the  Commonwealth  have  depreciated  exceedingly 
during  the  last  thirty  years.  The  rotation  of 
crops  is  not  understood  in  this  country.  Corn, 
potatoes,  turnips  and  grass,  are  the  most  profit- 
able crops  for  us  to  raise.  He  had  plowed  grass 
and  turnip  seed  in  together  and  the  result  was 
very  gratifying.  The  grass  was  much  more  luxu- 
riant than  when  planted  alone  and  500  bushels  of 
turnips  were  obtained  to  the  acre,  which,  at  the 
estimate  of  Mr.  Fay,  that  four  tons  of  turnips 
are  equal  to  one  of  hay,  would  make  this  crop 


equal  to  three  or  four  crops  of  hay.  Tamips  axe 
the  things  with  which  to  enrich  a  fikrm;  the 
farmer,  however,  should  not  carry  them  to  mazkel 
but  keep  stock  to  consume  them  on  the  premiaefl. 
Carrots,  also,  should  be  one  crop,  because  they 
require  deep  and  rich  culture.  If  com  followed 
carrots,  grass  would  grow  seven  years  and  yield 
two  tons  to  the  acre  with  very  little  manuring. 

Mr.  Brooks,  of  Princeton,  thought  the  rotation 
of  crops  should  be  difoent  under  different  cir- 
cumstances. Potatoes,  com,  wheat,  and  then 
eight  years  in  grass,  is  the  most  profitable  on  his 
soil.  Hewafl  not  so  sanguine  about  turnips  as 
some.  He  had  raised  them  and  they  are  an  ex- 
cellent crop  but  they  are  also  uncertain.  He 
could  not  reckon  upon  them  oftener  than  once  in 
two  years.  They  do  not  start  easy  and  are  very 
sensitive  to  a  hot  sun  and  dry  weather.  If  they 
lack  rain  for  a  few  days  in  Spring  they  are  pretty 
sure  to  wilt  down  and  die.  They  need  a  moiet 
climate.  The  same  objections  also  exist  against 
carrots.  In  dry  seasons,  too,  turnips  are  mora 
corky.  He  had  succeeded  best  with  flat  turnips. 
Cabbages  might  be  a  good  rotative  crop  to  plant 
in  rows  with  corn.  He  had  known  the  experi- 
ment to  be  tried  with  much  profit.  He  did  not 
think,  however,  that  rotation  of  crops  could  be 
gone  into  so  largely  as  some  gentlemen  think. 
Gentlemen  had  spoken  about  keeping  pastures 
verdant  the  year  round ;  he  did  not  believe  that 
it  could  be  done  on  account  of  our  severe  drouths. 
Could  it  have  been  accomplished  last  season?  As 
for  cultivating  pastures  and  occupying  but  little 
surface  it  will  not  pay  while  land  is  so  cheap  as 
it  is  in  this  country.  We  must  run  over  a  great 
deal  of  land  because  labor  is  too  high  to  make 
extensive  farming  profitable. 

Mr.  McLellaxd,  of  Sutton,  coincided  in  the  re- 
marks of  Mr.  Brooks  and  thought  the  remarks  of 
the  Chairman  w(mld  apply  rather  to  market  fi&rm- 
ing,  not  being  practicable  in  the  legitimate  farm- 
ing of  the  State.  He  described  the  method  pur- 
sued at  the  South,  which  is  to  let  large  portions 
of  a  plantation  lay  idle  for  a  number  of  years, 
in  order  to  give  it  rest  and  time  to  recuperate  its 
energies. 

Mr.  Emerson,  of  Boston,  inquired  what  kind  of 
grass  was  the  best  to  stock  a  pasture  with.  He 
had  a  pasture  which  he  had  allowed  to  **recup(w 
rate"  for  ten  years  and  the  result  was  nothing 
but  moss,  briars,  and  mongrel  grass.  He  was 
gomg  to  disturb  it  and  did  not  mean  to  let  it  rest 
so  long  again. 

Mr.  McLtLLAND,  of  Sutton,  replied  that  he  con- 
sidered a  variety  called  the  Rhode  Island  "bent" 
to  be  the  best.  It  is  lighter  and  a  little  different 
from  red  top.  In  regard  to  the  uncertainty  of 
turnip  and  carrot  crops,  alleged  by  Mr.  Brooks^ 
he  said  that  in  his  neighborhood  turnips  were  re- 
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gard«d  as  a  quite  sore  crop.  He  oonttdered  them 
the  most  profitable  crop  in  proportion  to  the  ex- 
pense of  growing  them  for  feeding  stock.  He 
thought  it  a  good  plan  to  cut  the  grass  earlj  in 
the  season,  then  plow;  with  the  Michigan  plow, 
put  on  twenty  or  thirty  loads  of  compost,  and 
then  plant  turnips.  This  would  put  the  land  in 
excellent  condition  for  carrots  the  next  year. 
The  latter  he  considered  as  certain  and  profitable 
as  any  crop  he  ever  raised. 

Mr.  CoPBLAND,  the  Chairman,  oorrected  a  state- 
ment of  Mr.  Fay  in  regard  to  corn,  potatoes,  bar- 
ley, Jbc.,  each  taking  different  ingredients  from 
the  soil.  Chemical  analysis  shows  that  these 
crops  ail  take  about  the  same  matters  from  the 
earth,  although  not  the  same  quantities.    In  re- 


gard to  the  drouth  affecting  root  crops  his  obser- 
vation, during  considerable  travel  last  season, 
showed  that  they  bore  the  severe  drouth  better 
than  any  other  crops.  He  also  remarked  to  Mr. 
Emerson  that  ashes  applied  to  the  roughest  pas- 
turo  lands  will  bring  in  white  clover. 

Mr.  Flow,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture, remarked  that  as  a  general  rule  the  rotation 
of  crops  in  this  country  should  be  much  shorter 
than  that  in  England,  as  it  is  with  us  the  desired 
object  to  keep  the  grass  lands  in  the  best  condi- 
tion. It  should  also  be  adapted  to  different  kinds 
of  soil,  as  one  system  will  not  do  for  all. 

The  subject  for  the  next  meeting  is  The  Cuki" 
valion  of  Fruit  and  Forest  Trees. 


OSWEGO  BEVSSE  AND  BEVBBB  BIEL  PEABS. 


Oswego  Bxurrx,  Read's  Seedling, 
(Dotted  Outline,)  —  Rather  large; 
ovid-ohovate ;  greenish-yellow,  mot- 
tled with  russet ;  stem  short  and 
stout,  in  a  deep  cavity  ;  shallow  ba- 
sin ;  flesh  tender,  melting,  juicy,  of 
a  brisk  saccharine,  and  sughtly  acid 
flavor.  November  to  mid-winter. — 
Vigorous,  and  a  prodigious  and  con- 
stant bearer.  Newly  introduced,  but 
promises  to  be  one  of  the  most  pro- 
fitable. Raised  by  Mr  .Walter  Read, 
Oswego,  N.  T. 


,.>vvi^--,. 


BsuRES  Dm.  (Larger  Ou</tne.)— Large ;  ob- 
toae^pyritom  to  obovate;  lemon  or  orange-yel- 
low, marbled  with  russet,  large  brown  dots ;  stem 
xsther  long,  stout,  in  an  uneven  cavity ;  flesh 
whitish,  rather  coarse,  half  melting,  rich,  sugary 
uid  delicious.  When  perfect,  is  ftrst  rate,  but 
often  insipid  or  astringent,  being  difficult  to  ri- 
pen. Bather  apt  to  mck.  It  requires  a  warm 
location  y  high  culturo  and  warm  season  in  the 
North.  Moro  certain  in  the  Middle  States  and  in 
the  West.    Best  on  quince.    Foroign. 


.  What  does  it  cost  to  Fsncb  ?— The  amount 
of  capital  emploved  in  the  construction  and  repair 
of  the  wooden  fences  in  tiie  United  States,  would 
be  deemed  fi&bulous,  were  not  the  estimates  founded 
on  statistical  fiftcts,  which  admit  of  no  dispute. 
Burknap,  a  well  known  agricultural  writer,  says : 
''Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  greatest  investment 
in  this  country,  the  most  costly  production  of 
human  industry,  is  the  common  fences,  which  di- 
vide thefieldsfrom  the  highways,  and  separate  them 
firom  each  other.   No  man  dreams  that  wlien  com- 
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pftred  with  the  outlay  for  these  anpretendlng 
monuments  of  art,  our  cities  and  our  towns,  with 
all  their  wealth,  are  left  far  behind.  You  will 
scarcely  believe  me  when  I  say  that  the  fences  of 
this  oountry  cost  more  than  twenty  times  the 
Maoant  of  specie  that  is  in  it." 


KEBPDra  FOULTBT  IS  LAEGE  HUM 
BSR8. 

LtTTHBR  Tucker, Esq.: — ^In  the  CJountry  Gentle- 
■Mhof  25thin8t.,  D.  H.  R.,  of  Hartford,  Conn., 
Wants  to  know  how  to  build  a  chicken  house  for 
*< about  1,000  fowls."  If  my  poor  opinion  is 
worth  anything,  he  mil  not  huild  it  at  alL  Fowls^ 
in  any  larse  number,  will  not  thrive  unless  they 
have  a  tMcte  raiMre.  They  are,  partially,  a  gra- 
cing animal.  When  the  ground  is  bare  of  snow, 
in  winter,  they  pick  the  grass  if  they  can  eet  it, 
and  are  fond  of  ^reen  vegetables  of  any  kind.  In 
summer  they  pick  and  eat  grass  every  day.  They 
are  ereat -scavengers  after  slugs,  insects,  and  all 
kin£  of  flesh.  They  are  better,  also,  for  having 
some  flesh  food  in  winter;  and  abundant  air 
fresh  and  pure^  the  must  have  always.  Although 
I  have  seen  it  tried,  I  never  knew  a  large  collec- 
tion of  sereral  hundred  fowls  succeed  in  a  confined 
place. 

A  few  years  ago  some  enterprising  man  from 
the  country  came  near  town,  and  enclosed  an 
acre  or  two  of  ground  with  a  high  picket  fence, 
and  put  up  a  building,  at  an  expense  of  near  or 

Jittite  a  thousand  dollars,  intending  to  supply  eg 
or  the  Buffalo  market.  He  had  his  barn  w< 
done  off  with  any  quantity  of  roosts,  nesting 
places,  and  other  conveniences.  He  started  his 
concern  with  seven  or  eight  hundred  chickens, 
and  for  a  few  weeks,  crowing,  cockfighting,  lay- 
ing and  cackling  went  on  to  nis  heart's  content. 
He  had  food  of  all  kinds  for  them  and  great  anti- 
cipations were  indulged  of  fortane-mafing  in  his 
ehicken  enterprise.  But  three  or  four  winter 
months  told  the  story.  The  fowls  got  diseased — 
tiie  hens  first  eat  the  feathers  off  the  roosters-^-or 
what  were  left  of  them  after  they  had  fought 
themselves  almost  bare,  and  then  the  hens  un- 
floaeed,  in  the  same  way,  each  other.  They  stop- 
ped laying,  were  tormented  with  lice,  got  the 
'*reup,"  went  moping  about  the  place,  and  died 
off  like  a  pestilence ;  and  by  spring,  but  a  few 
miserable,  sickly  things  were  left,  with  scarcer  life 
enough  in  them  to  crow  up  the  momine ! 

The  difficulty  was  not  in  want  of  food  nor  care. 
But,  from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  they  were 
crowded  in  their  roosts ;  they  were  disturbed  by 
each  other  in  their  nests,  and  had  not  room  enough 
any  where,  even  with  the  outside  ran^  of  an 
acre  of  land.  The  truth  is,  that  to  flourish,  hens 
must  have  their  liberty ^  when  kept  in  large  num- 
bers. They  want  to  range  the  fields  by  day  and 
not  be  crowded  at  night.  They  want  a  variety  of 
food  and  to  help  themselves  to  it.  They  need  ex- 
ercise, pure  air,  and  enough  of  both .  I  knew  one 
man,  or  rather  the  man's  wife,  in  the  Scioto  Val- 
ley in  Ohio,  who  kept  ^^  or  six  hundred  fowls 
—that  is,  she  told  me  she  had  that  many— and  I 
don't  doubt  it,  for  the  whole  territoir,  for  acres 
about  the  fiunn,  was  speckled  with  them  by  day, 
and  the  trees  and  the  corn-cribs  and  the  bams 
and  the  sheds  were  filled  with  them  at  night. 
They  hwd  a  great  big  fiurm  of  a  thousand  acras, 


or  more,  and  foil  com  cribs  for  many  toda  u 
length,  where  the  hens  went  at  pleasure,  and  they 
made  nests  under  the  trees,  and  among  the  bushes, 
and  all  about  the  buildings,  and  in  the  back 
kitohen,  and  just  where  they  had  a  mind  to :  and 
they  sat  on  their  eges  and  hatched  out  their 
chickens  at  wlll--4k  sellhsttBtaining  poultxy  estab- 
Ikshment,  in  fiict.  This  plan  worked ;  but  as  to 
the  profit  of  it,  I  doubt  whether  the  old  lady 
could  give  any  intelligible  account  in  the  matter. 

No ;  I  believe  the  only  way  to  make  poultry 
profitable  is  to  keep  them  in  the  **old  way.^' 
Proportion  the  number  to  the  ground  and  build- 
ings you  have.  Give  them  liberty  to  run  at  larse 
for  a  portion  of  each  day  in  warm  weather,  with 
comfortable  quarters  in  winter,  and  pure  air,  al- 
ways. I  have  known  sundry  other  enterprises, 
like  the  BufllUo  one  I  mention,  tried ;  but  I  never 
knew  one  pemumenily  successful.  They  were  all 
in  turn  abandoned.      Yours  truly,        l.  f.  a. 

Black  Rock,  Jan.  2,  1855. 

Country  Gentleman, 


For  the  Neto  England  Farmer, 

OUAHO  WITH  RYE  STEAW. 

Mr.  Editor  :— The  letter  of  Mr.  William  C. 
Little,  in  your  issue  of  March  10th,  is  a  valuable 
one,  and  will  doubtless  influence  many  farmers  in 
regard  to  the  use  of  guano  and  superphosphate  of 
lime.  That  both  these  agents  are  valuable  in  the 
highest  d^;ree  to  the  farmer,  is  very  certain ;  but 
it  IS  equally  certain  that  we  still  need  much  light 
in  regard  to  the  use  of  them.  While  some  among 
us  have  deitved  much  benefit  from  them,  others, 
thus  far,  have  been  inclined  to  think  that  they 
had  <*b^i»r  have  let  guano  alone." 

Last  season  I  blundered  upon  an  experiment, 
with  the  results  of  which  I  reel  highly  satisfied. 
Perhaps  some  of  your  readers  may  be  benefited  by 
the  hint.  Late  in  the  spring  I  had  in  my  bam  a 
large  quantity  of  rye  sixaw,  and  did  not  exactly 
know  what  to  do  with  it.  I  was  unwilling  to  sell 
it  at  a  low  price,  thinking  it  would  be  more  for  my 
interest  to  return  it  to  the  soil.  But  how  to  get 
it  there  was  the  question.  The  stalks  were  long, 
stout  and  stubborn.  I  first  spread  it  in  the  barn- 
yard, and  allowed  it  to  be  thoroughly  soaked  in 
the  rain ;  I  then  threw  it  into  a  heap,  hoping  it 
would  heat  and  become  friable  ;  but  af^r  waiting 
a  week,  I  perceived  no  signs  of  fermentation.  I 
then  opened  the  heap,  and  proceeded  to  recon- 
construct  it,  sprinkling  guano  in  small  quantities 
upon  the  layers  as  they  were  laid  up.  In  a  few 
days  the  steam  issuing  from  the  heap,  showed  that 
my  wishes  were  about  to  be  realizea.  But  by  this 
time  it  yras  past  the  beginning  of  June,  and  what- 
ever was  to  oe  done  in  the  way  of  planting  must 
be  done  quickly.  I  took  the  straw  (a  great  part 
of  it  still  unaffected  by  fermentation,)  and  put- 
tmg  it  into  hills,  planted  corn  upon  it,  intending 
to  cut  it  up  for  fodder. 

My  neighbors  smiled  at  the  operation  as  if  if 
were  labor  thrown  away.  I  feared  myself  that 
it  would  be  pretty  much  so.  The  seed  came  up 
very  quick,  and  grew  rapidly.  There  was  a  pro- 
fusion of  stalks  in  each  hill,  and  their  deep  grewl 
color  attracted  the  notice  of  .passers-by.  As  it 
grew  near  the  time  of  "cutting  up"  I  could  not 
bring  myself  to  do  it ;  I  told  a  neighbor  that  if 
he  would  cut  out    all  but  four  stalks  in  each 
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bill,  he  might  haye  what  he  could  get  in  this 
way.  He  was  glad  of  the  job,  and  made  good 
wages.  The  rest  were  left  to  grow,  and  the  pro- 
duce, notwithstanding  the  mte  planting,  the 
natural  dijness  of  the  spot,  (a  gravelly  knoll,) 
and  the  met  that  so  much  of  the  strength  of  the 
manure  was  withdrawn  by  the  stalks  cut  for  fod- 
der, was  as  handsome  corn  as  you  would  wish  to 
see. 

Some  potatoes  planted  with  the  corn,  and  in 
the  some  way,  were  among  the  very  best  I  raised 

Agrioola. 

▲OEICVLTVRAL  PREMIUXS. 

Every  observing  person,  as  he  passes  through 
the  various  sections  of  our  State,  cannot  fiiil  to 
notice  that  very  important  advances  have  been 
made  in  the  art  of  agriculture  during  the  last 
ten  years.  Improvements  are  evident  in  many 
particulars ;  and  a  prominent  one,  observable 
everywhere,  is  the  reclamation  of  low  meadows, 
heretofore  sacred  to  frogs,  flags  and  febrile  dis- 
eases, partially  inundated,  and  covered  with  a  re- 
luctant growth  of  moss-enveloped  trees,  in 
state  of  deorepitade  from  their  youth,  and  al- 
ways appearing  entirely  too  old  for  their  age. 
Beyond  affording  a  few  berries  in  summer,  a  lit- 
tle coarse  herbage  for  cattle  during  extreme 
droughts,  and  sundry  loads  of  black  alders,  hack- 
matack or  swamp  maples  for  fuel,  they  were  of 
no  use  to  the  farmer,  save  as  "a  receptacle  of 
things  lost  upon  earth."  They  were  an  offence  to 
the  nostrils,  a  foul  blotch  upon  the  landscape,  and 
a  plague  to  their  possessors.  But,  lo!  see  what  In- 
dustry, aided  by  the  fiiir  hand  of  Science  has 
done.  From  this  chaos  of  materials,  and  these 
Stygian  rivers,  we  may  see  not  only  the  greenest 
lawns  in  April,  and  the  full  harvest  in  July,  but 
the  most  delicate  garden  products,  whose  roots 
find  rich  pastorage  in  the  light,  porous,  and  con- 
genial soil,  drained,  lightened  and  penetrated  by 
the  cheering  rays  of  the  sun.  Not  only  the  more 
hardy  vegetables,  but  the  delicate  celery,  broccoli, 
the  strawberry  and  choice  flowers  of  the  garden, 
find  a  poeition  and  aliment  which  they  like,  and 
firom  which  they  present  their  most  perfect  organ- 
isations. 

Now,  redeemed  from  their  "reign  of  terror," 
thousands  of  acres  of  these  bogs,  once  worth  from 
fire  to  twenty  dollars  per  acre,  will  sell  at  from 
fifty  to  two  hundred  dollars,  according  to  the  po- 
sition which  they  ooeupy.  It  is  now  ascertained 
that  they  are  among  our  most  profitable  lands ; 
that  when  once  reclaimed  and  brought  into  **good 
heart,"  they  will  yield  a  fair  profit,  for  a  greater 
number  of  years,  than  any  other  lands  we  pos- 


The  Draining  of  uplands,  has  also  brought 
many  tracts  of  cold,  springy  land,  into  a  warm 
and  friable  condition,  and  capable  of  producing 
the  finest  grain  and  grass  crops.    But  though 


productive  of  excellent  results,  already,  the  prin* 
ciples  of  this  art  are  not  generally  understood, 
and  consequently  much  valuable  labor  is  lost  for 
want  of  a  proper  direction. 

Another  obvious  improvement  is  in  the  divisioa 
of  lands.  Instead  of  dividing  fields  into  lots  of 
one,  two,  three,  or  four  acres,  fiirmers  are  taking 
out  fences,  and  giving  themselves  ample  scope  in 
extended  fields,  and  thus  cutting  off  the  <*unprof- 
itably  gay"  furzes,  and  mulleins  and  burdocks, 
that  "hug  the  walls,"  and  find  moisture  and 
warmth  under  their  protecting  sides.  At  the 
same  time  these  generous  fields  give  an  air  of  am- 
plitude and  character  to  the  homestead,  which  is 
gratifying  to  the  possessor,  and  pleases  the  travel- 
ler of  taste  as  he  passes  along. 

The  appearance  of  the  rural  gardens  of  the 
State  shows  that  the  teachings  of  the  agricultu- 
ral papers  and  the  fanners'  dubs  have  not  been 
uttered  in  vain. 

Better  plowing,  better  modes  of  planting,  and 
harvesting,  and  a  truer  taste  in  the  architecture 
of  the  farm  buildings,  all  attest  that  there  is  a 
spirit  of  inquiry  awakened  among  the  people,  and 
that  healthful  progress  will  follow. 

But  none  of  these  were  the  particular  points 
upon  which  we  intended  to  remarl^  when  we 
began  this  article.  In  looking  over  some  of  the 
premium  lists  of  the  present  year,  an  unusual 
liberality  in  the  sums  appropriated  to  premiums, 
and  a  wider  range  of  objects  introdiioed,  was  no- 
ticed, than  we  remember  to  have  seen  before. 
It  led  us  to  notice  how  systematic  and  complete 
are  the  operations  of  our  county  societies,  and 
how  their  arrangements  are  calculated  to  reach 
everybody,  the  small  fiirmer,  remote  from  the 
large  towns,  as  well  as  the  amateur  and  extent 
sive  cultivator. 

These  attempts  by  the  fii^rmers  themselves  to 
"improve  the  soil  and  the  mind,"  incites  good 
men  to  offer  still  further  inducements  to  progress; 
so  we  find  in  Eawx  county  that  the  Hon.  Rics- 
ARD  S.  Fat,  of  Lynn,  has  generously  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Trustees  of  that  county  the 
sum  of  two  hundred  dollars,  for  the  following 
purposes,  vis. : — 

1.  For  the  best  and  most  satisfiustory  experi- 
ment with  a  mowing  machine,  operated  by  two- 
horse  power,  on  not  less  than  fifty  acres,  on  any 
&rm  or  farms  within  the  county,  $50,00. 

2.  For  the  best  and  most  satisfactory  experi- 
ment with  a  one-horse  mowing  machine,  on  not 
less  than  twenty-five  acres,  on  any  farm  or  farms 
within  the  county,  $25,00. 

3.  For  the  best  mowing  machine,  $25,00. 

4.  For  the  best  and  most  useful  agricultural 
implement,  not  being  a  mowing  machine,  $20. 
Second  best  do.,  $15.  Third  best  do.,  $10. 
Fourth  best  do.,  $10.  Fifth  best  do.,  $10.  Sixth 
best  do.,  $10.  Seventh  best  do.,  $5.  Eighth 
best  do.,  $5.  Ninth  best  do.,  $5.  Tenth  best 
do.,  $5.    Eleventh  best  do.,  $5. 
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NoTB. — In  regard  to  the  operation  of  mowins 
maohines,  the  competitors  will  not  be  restrictea 
to  their  own  farms,  but  may  go  from  farm  to 
fkrm.  A  statement  in  writing  will  be  required 
of  the  working  of  the  machine,  any  accidents  oc- 
Hsurring  to  it  while  at  work,  the  number  of  horses 
employed,  and  the  number  of  hours  in  actual  op- 
eration. All  entries  of  mowing  machines  must 
be  made  with  the  Secretary,  in  season  for  the 
committee  to  view  them  in  operation  before  the 
day  of  the  Show,  and  they  must  be  exhibited  at 
the  Show  that  the  public  may  have  an  opportu 
uity  to  examine  them. 

The  Trustees  reserve  the  right  of  withholding 
all  or  any  of  the  above  prizes,  to  be  carried  for- 
ward to  another  year,  at  their  discretion,  and  no 
award  will  be  made  for  any  agricultural  imple- 
ment which  is  not  of  the  best  workmanship,  and 
of  such  a  character  as  to  commend  it  to  the  far- 
I  of  the  county. 


The  Middlesex  Society  has  oflered  nearly  a 
thousand  dollars  m  premiums,  and  the  Norfolk 
so  much  that  we  cannot  spare  time  to  add  them 
up — ^probably  much  more  than  the  Middlesex 
The  State  Society  has  also  appropriated  most  lib- 
erally for  the  purpose  of  the  special  improvement 
of  the  dairy,  as  the  following  will  show  from  the 
Essex  bills. 

The  following  areoflfered  through  the  liberality 
of  the  *'MaKachusetts  Society  for  the  Promotion 
of  Agriculture." 

For  the  best  dairy  of  oows,  not  less  than  six  in 
number,  and  which  shall  have  been  owned  by  the 
exhibitor  and  kept  within  the  county  not  lees 
than  five  months  previous  to  the  cattle  show, 
$75,00.  For  the  second  best,  $50,00.  For  the 
third  best.  $25,00. 

NoTB. — ^The  competitors  must  exhibit  their 
dairy  of  six  cows,  for  which  they  claim  a  premi- 
um, at  the  show  of  the  present  year,  and  accom- 
pany the  entry  by  a  statement  in  writing,  of  their 
management  on  the  farm,  and  their  pn^uct  dur- 
ing the  season  of  trial,  with  all  such  particulars 
as  will  enable  the  committee  to  decide  satifacto- 
rily  not  only  upon  the  relative  claims  of  the  sev- 
eral competitors,  but  upon  the  management  and 
absolute  product  in  weight  and  profits  of  each  dairy 
respectively^  whether  in  butter,  cheese  or  milk, 
through  tne  period  of  trial,  viz.,  for. five  months 
before  the  show. 


THE  WHITE  BLACXBERRT. 

The  White  Blackberry  is  a  most  vigorous 
i;rower,  often  attaining  a  height  of  ton  feet.  It 
is  a  muoh  more  proliiic  bearer  than  the  common 
variety,  or  field  blackberry,  the  buds  being  set  on 
the  stalks  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  each 
other — ^thcre  being  generally  not  more  than  the 
distance  of  two  inches  between  them,  and  each 
•bud  having  two  spurs  instead  of  one,  as  in  the 
ease  with  the  latter.  The  berries  are  of  large 
Aite,  amber  colored,  and  possessing  a  flavor  re- 
taarkably  rich  and  sweet.  There  is  no  difficulty 
whatever  attending  its  cultivation  ;  all  that  is 
essentially  requisite  being  a  rich,  light,  and  mod- 


erately vrarm  soil,  and  a  copious  and  sustained 
supply  of  forest  leaves  and  scrapings.  A  com- 
post formed  of  these,  with  a  small  quantity  of 
gypsum,  and  frequent  hoeings  to  lighten  the  soil, 
and  prevent  the  radiation  and  growth  of  weeds, 
will  almost  invariably  secure  success  in  the  culti- 
vation of  this  valuable  fruit.  The  original  culti- 
vator of  this  fruit  in  this  country,  is  Mr.  J.  3. 
Nexdham,  of  Danvers,  Mass.,  and  <<Needham'e 
White  Blackberry,"  of  which  a  very  good  en- 
graving was  published  some  time  since  in  the 
New  England  Farmer,  is  probably  the  most  pro- 
lific and  valuable  variety  of  the  fruit  to  be  found. 
The  White  Blackberry  and  Black  Raspberry  are 
both  valuable  fruits,  and  should  have  a  place  in 
every  fruit  and  kitchen  garden  in  the  land. 


FISH. 

It  is  a  well  known  fiict  that  there  are  some  varie- 
ties of  fish  which  are  able  to  live  and  propagate 
their  species  both  in  fresh  and  salt  vrater.  Among 
them  are  the  smelt,  the  perch,  the  salmon  and 
trout ;  and  it  is  probable  that  many  of  our  most 
valuable  salt  water  fish  might  be  transported  to 
our  inland  ponds,  and  raised  in  abunaance  for 
marketable  purposes.  Smelts  particularly,  thrive 
well  in  fresn  water,  and  often  ^row  to  a  very 
larffe  size ;  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  cod, 
haddock,  flounders  and  even  mackerel  might, 
with  proper  care  and  training,  be  made  to  do  as 
well. — BoHon  Journal, 

The  above  suggestion  in  valuable,  both  to  the 
people  of  the  sea-coast  and  upon  the  interior  riv- 
ers, lakes  and  ponds.  Fishes  can  be  transplanted 
and  transported  along  the  same  shores,  and  from 
salt  to  fresh  vraters,  or  the  opposite.  Whv  then 
should  there  be  any  bay,  or  stream,  or  pona,  that 
will  not  afibrd  food  for  man  ?  Why  should  not 
fishes  be  domesticated,  increased  iu  size,  and  im- 
proved in  quality,  by  bringing  them  under  cul- 
ture, and  furnishing,  where  it  cannot  be  had 
otherwise,  with  proper  food  ?  The  fowl  and  the 
beast  have  thus  been  turned  to  better  uses  thin 
otherwise  they  would  have  had,  and  the  dominion 
of  the  sea,  as  well  as  of  the  earth  and  air,  is  giv- 
en to  man. 

Gradually  the  fishes  of  our  streams  and  shores 
are  disappearing.  The  little  brooks  and  ponds 
of  the  country  were  once  alive  with  them-rnand 
the  pickerel,  the  j)erch,  and  the  trout  were  very 
hanay  when  it  did  not  cost  more  time  to  take 
them  than  they  were  worth.  So,  too,  on  the  sea- 
shores, we  had  an  abundance  of  cod-fish,  shad, 
salmon,  herring,  and  others  covered  vrith  scales 
or  shells ;  but  gradually  they  have  decreased  and 
some  of  them  almost  disappeared.  In  both  in- 
stances we  have  disturbed  and  destroyed  them ; 
we  have  paid  no  ie«ird  to  their  vrants,  and  the 
ways  and  times  of  tneir  increase  ;  and  hereafter 
we  shall  suffer  their  loss,  or  by  proper  attention 
and  provision  must  secure  their  continuance. 

By  changing  fishes  from  one  locality  to  another 
we  can  habituate  them  to  new  homes  where  they 
may  turn  to.  pleasure  and  profit.  We  have  seep 
this  done  witb  oysters,  lobsters,  and  Qther  shell 
fish ;  and  just  as  well  it  has  been  and  may  be 
done  with  other  species.    You  can  seed  the  wi^- 
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tes  with  what  they  are  fitted  for,  as  well  as  you 
can  the  land.  We  have  an  example  of  this  in 
the  tautojr,  which  is  highly  prized  about  Ply- 
month.  They  were  unluiown  in  Massachusetts 
Bay  till  1790,  when  a  fisherman  took  a  load  from 
l^arragansei  to  Boston  to  sell ;  but  as  they  had 
not  been  in  the  market  before,  nothing  could  be 
obtained  for  them,  and  they  were  fintuly  loosed 
from  the  well  of  the  boat  near  Charles  River 
bridge,  and  have  since  that  time  stocked  the 
eoast.  In  the  same  way  any  fishes  may  be  trans- 
ported from  one  shore  to  another  adapted  to 
their  habits;  and  where  they  will  live  in  fresh 
water,  from  the  oceans  to  the  ponds.  The  rivers 
a  hundred  miles  in  the  country  might  be  filled 
with  ban,  or  others  that  line  the  running  wa- 
ter ;  and  ponds,  like  Winnipisseogee  for  instance, 
might  furnish  ood,  pollock,  haddock  and  macker- 
el. It  were  certainly  worth  the  experiment.  It 
would  be  an  eas^  thing  for  the  rarmer,  if  he 
^euid  run  to  his  little  brooks  for  his  dinner,  as  he 
does  to  hts  barn-yard ;  and  so  it  would  be  to  per- 
aons  OB  the  sea-coast,  if  they  had  their  live  fishes 
where  they  could  always  be  taken.  In  the  Sand- 
wich Islands  the  natives  form  fish  ponds  all  along 
the  shores,  and  thev  are  a  source  of  revenue  to 
cbe  owners.  They  leave  a  ohaimel  for  the  fishes 
to  enter  that  would  spawn,  and  then  close  the 
mouth  so  as  to  retain  the  big  ones  and  let  the 
small  ones  go  free.  Those  retained,  become  by 
care  large  and  fieshv.  If,  however,  fishes  could 
not  be  transplanted  from  the  oceans  to  the  ponds, 
ihey  could  from  our  westom  lakes,  and  thus  the 
whole  <x»untry  might  be  supplied  without  going 
abroad. — N&eburyjtort  Herald, 


move  about  without  coming  in  eontact  with  it ; 
these  minute  breathing  holes  become  filled,  and 
they  die.  "When  the  remedy  is  properly  applied, 
we  have  never  known  it  to  fail.  It  requires  but 
a  very  little  oil,  but  the  application  may  be  neces- 
sary two  or  three  times.  Willuh  Bithkl,  of 
Quechee  Village,  Vt.,  will  find  his  inquiries 
answered  here. 


For  the  New  EngtanA  Farmer. 

LICE  OH  CATTLE. 

If  not  now,  the  time  is  near  at  hand  when  ver 
mm.  will  trouble  our  cattle.  Th»  extra  keeping 
n^  six  quarts  of  oats  per  day,  will  not  keep  the 
Mesh  good  when  che  skin  is  covered  with  these 
destructive  insects.  1  will  give  my  method  for 
killing  the  lice,  which  may  be  b^ieficial  to  the 
readers  of  tiie  Former.  Sprinkle  your  stable 
floor  with  charcoal  dust,  (which  is  easily  pro- 
cured at  any  blacksmith's  shop,)  put  four  (quarts 
nnder  the  fore  feet  of  every  creature,  and  if  the 
lice  are  very  plenty,  uMrinkle  some  on  their  backs, 
then  applv  the  card  faithfully,  and  in  a  few  days 
Ton  wul  mid  you  have  conquered  the  enemy. 

Camtum,  Yu,  1855. 


RoiARKS. — Excellent  suggestionai  for  several 
reasons.  The  charcoal  will  not  tan,  the  living 
hide,  as  some  people  do  with  ashes  and  ley,  nor 
poiMa  the  animal  as  others  do  with  unguenium. 
If  the  charcoal  does  not  kill  the  vermin,  it  will 
prove  an  excellent  absorbent  in  the  manure  heap. 
Let  this  little  fact  be  remembered  and  practised 
npon,  and  no  one  need  to  be  troubled  with  ver- 
min on  their  cattle  or  poultry.  ''Insects  do  not 
breathe  through  their  mouths,  but  through  little 
holes,  called  spiracks,  generally  nine  in  number, 
along  each  side  of  the  body."  Now,  if  the  skin 
and  hair  are  oiled  or  greased,  and  carefully 
rubbed  all  over  the  animal,  the  insects  cannot 


Fw  the  JV«i0  Engl9Hd  Farmer. 

H0HTHL7  FAEMEB  FOB  MAECR 

Why  is  Farming  Despised? — ^A  clear-headed 
statement  here  of  six  reasons,— one  of  which  is 
thus  expressed :  ''There  is  a  seemingly  natural, 
innate  repugnance— common  to  almost  every  in^ 
dividual — to  daily  manual  labor. ' '  To  which  the 
editor  appends  this  remark :  "All  the  result  of 
education."  My  recollection  of  the  process 
through  which  1  passed  in  learning  to  endure 
daily  manual  labor,  my  considerable  experience 
in  training  boys  to  habits  of  continuous  industry, 
and  my  reading  and  observation,  are  decidedly  in 
fifcvor  of  the  innate  theory.  We  may  naturally 
love  play  and  activity,  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
we  as  naturally  hate  drudgery  and  steady,  hard 
work.  The  Indian  glories  in  the  chase,  but  he 
scorns  to  labor.  Can  it  be  "the  result  of  educa- 
tion" that  his  "untutored  mind,"  and  body  too, 
revolts  from  daily  toil  with  a  repugnance  too 
intense  to  be  overcome  by  any  svstem  of  educa- 
tion, or  by  any  amount  of  rewards  or  severity  of 
punishments!  "Slavery  and  the  slave-trade," 
says  Bancroft,  "are  older  than  the  records  of 
human  itociety."  But,  why  was  there  ever  a 
slave  in  the  world,  or,  if  slaves,  why  the  lash 
and  whipping-post,  if  this  repugnance  were  not 
innate  and  common  alike  to  both  master  and  ser- 
vant? "In  the  sweat  of  thy  fhoe  shalt  thou  eat 
bread,"  was  pronounced  as  a  curse,  and  as  a 
curse  it  has  ever  been  regarded  by  the  human 
race.  Submission  to  this  aecree  may  prove  to  be 
the  wisest  course  for  us,  as  submission  to  the 
sentence  of  earthly  tribunals  is  for  transgressors 
of  human  law,  and  yet  the  "sweat  of  thy  ft^e" 
and  the  "hard  labor  in  prison"  remain  punish- 
ment. 

These  remarks  are  made  in  the  conviction  that 
the  question  is  one  of  the  highest  practical  im- 
portance. If  we  look  upon  repugnance  to  daily 
manual  toil  as  the  result  of  education,  then  it 
may  be  cured  by  education ;  and  agricnltural 
colleges  may  be  just  the  things  to  inspire  that 
love  of  hard  work,  to  impart  that  rift  of  con- 
tinuance in  daily  toil,  and  to  establish  those 
habits  of  enduring  industry,  which  shall  give  to 
the  scythe  and  axe,  the  noe  and  manure-fork, 
even  stronger  attractions  than  the  yard-stick  and 
eold-pen  now  have  for  our  aspiring  youth.  But 
if,  on  the  contrary,  we  believe  this  repognanee  to 
be  innate^ — ^"bred  in  the  bone,"-— natural,  then 
shall  wo  hope  to  overcome  it  only  by  such  course 
of  training  as  shall  finally,  by  force  of  habit, 
establish-  the  love  of  industry  as  a  "second  na- 
ture." This  of  course  requires  time.  Not  only 
from  day  to  day,  but  from  year  to  year,  must  the 
"daily  manual  labor"  be  continued,  before  the 
love  of  it  shall  sweeten  our  toil.  It  is  a  long 
[process,  but  good  Yankee  farmers  can  be  mann- 
hictured  in  no  other  way,  either  in  New  England 
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or  Eanza0f  as,  I  fear,  maaj  a  eofWianded  emi- 
grant to  tho  plains  of  the  for  west  will  learn  by 
sad  ezj^rience. 

**Cn7icw;n5.*'— Here  are  three  objections  to  the 
Farmer.  1.  Articles  are  published  unseasonably. 
2.  No  reviews  wanted.  3.  Articles  are  repeated 
in  ''the  same  number."  In  addition  to  the  re- 
marks of  the  editor  in  reply  to  the  first  objection, 
I  would  sav  that,  to  my  taste,  the  Monthly  Far- 
mer, something  like  the  Baldwin  apple,  though 
^ood  to  look  at  and  answering  passably  well  for 
immediate  use,  is  not  really  ripe  for  study  tUl 
about  January,  when  the  index  furnishes  the 
means  of  readily  comparing  the  ideas  and  prac- 
tices of  difierentmen  on  particular  subjects.  But 
there  are  all  sorts  of  reaiders.  And  the  Monthly 
Farmer  seems  designed  especially  for.  that  plod- 
ding class  who  read  a  book  or  an  article  over  and 
over,  and  still  like  to  know  what  other  people 
think  of  it,  before  they  fuUy  adopt  or  reject  its 
teachings,  while  tho  Weekly  Parmer ^  more  prompt 
and  seasonable,  better  meets  the  demands  of  those 
strong-minded  people  who  study  books  by  their 
title-pages,  and  whose  comprehcnsiye  minds 
grasp  the  minutest  details  of  elaborate  disserta- 
tions by  a  single  glance,  and  with  whom  an  arti- 
cle once  road  is  read,  *<and  that's  the  end  ont." 
To  such  readers  all  reviews  are  alike  stale  and 
unprofitable,  while  to  another  class  they  are  in- 
teresting in  proportion  to  the  ability  with  which 
they  are  executed.  If  this  second  objection,  in- 
stead of  questioning  the  wisdom  of  the  plan,  had 
been  based  upon  the  incompetency  of  the  writer 
of  the  reviews,  I  should  not  have  answered  him  a 
word.  But  the  more  experience  I  have  on  the 
subject,  the  more  heartily  do  I  approve  of  the 
plan,  and  the  more  ardently  do  I  nope  ^e  right 
man  will  soon  be  found  for  its  execution.  De- 
voting more  hours  to  daily  toil  than  fall  to  the 
averaee  lot  of  laboring  men  in  New  England, 
with  few  books  and  no  ''study"  but  the  family- 
room,  if  I  had  the  ability,  I  lack  the  time  and 
means  for  such  investigation  as  is  necessary  for 
the  accomplishment  of  a  task  which  was  com- 
menced unawares  and  unintentionally,  and  which 
will  be  gladly  relinquished  when  Mr.  Stone  will 
furnish  "something  more  interesting  to  those 
who  have  read  the  previous  number. ' '  The  third 
advice,  to  avoid  the  repetition  of  articles  in  the 
same  number,  has  all  the  force  of  a  caution 
against  any  other  class  of  typographical  errors, 
that  printers  are  probably  much  more  sorry  to 
make  than  Mr.  Stone  is  to  discover. 

A  sltori  Lecture  on  Extravagance, — ^It  does 
seem  to  me  that  if  our  lectures  on  this  subject 
are  short,  they  ought  to  be  thick.  If,  under  the 
rigid  economy  of  our  fathers,  who  made  their  own 
clothing  and  most  of  their  implements,  their 
fiurms  "run  out,"  what  will  become  of  our  soil 
when  it  is  taxed  with  the  purchase  of  every  thing 
seady-made  and  fiir-brought  ? 

Take  care  of  your  Cattle, — Just  the  right  kmd 
of  directions  to  make  them  "chew  the  cud  of 
contentment." 

Mortgages  on  Farms. — ^Friend  Durand  and  my- 
self have  now  had  our  say  on  this  subject,  and 
people  hereafter  will  do  as  they  please,  or  as  ^ey 
can,  about  following  our  advice. 

Lunar  Influences. — It  looks  wise  to  talk  <f 
"prejudices,"  I  know,  but  I  wish  to  ask  thof  j 
who  are  now  disposed  to  make  a  laughing-stock 


of  the  moon,  whether  it  is  not  better  for  peo|»l« 
to  have  a  particular  time  for  particular  work, 
than  to  have  no  time  at  all.  I  hardly  believe  tb« 
moon  was  made  in  vain  ;  and  until  a  better  time 
is  discovered  for  cutting  bushes,  for  instance,-  - 
and  I  have  never  found  any, — ^let  us  have  faitl*, 
and  slash  into  them  "in  the  old  of  the  moon" 
next  August,  and  see  if  that  old  wall  and  tl  • 
lower  comer  of  the  "mowing"  as  well  as  the  old 
cow-pasture,"  does  not  look  more  tidy.  Some 
fisirms  do  look  as  though  they  had  lost  aU  faith  i  a 
the  moon ! 

Farming  in  Iowa, — "Nemo"  may  be  assured 
that  we  down-ea^ters  have  a  ver^  great  intere:  t 
in  people  away  out  on  those  prairies.  The  veij 
thought  of  planting  in  a  soil  that  will  give  a 
good  crop  without  manure,  makes  the  nerv%  s 
twi|oh  among  those  who  are  in  the  habit  cf 
paying  seven  dollars  a  cord  for  it.  And  it  is  net 
very  strange  that  some  of  our  boys  should  be 
talkine  of  going  west,  though  you  get  but  three, 
and-a-half  for  pork.  If  it  is  possible  for  you  to 
keep  your  "^vity"  long  enough  to  give  us  x 
few  more  "items,"  please  do  so  before  the 
'.'shakes"  shall  carry  you.  from  "gay  to  grave," 
and  never  bring  you  back  again. 

Training  Grapes.-^ A  tip-top  article  with  braii 
new  outs  illustrating  plain  directions  for  b^;iii  • 
ners. 

The  Concord  Grape. — ^The  most  laudatory  arti- 
cle I  have  yet  seen  of  this  grape.  The  writer 
thinks  it  has  been  sufficiently  tested  to  warrant 
the  assertion  that  "every  one  who  has  a  house 
and  garden,  may  have  just  such  vines  to  sit 
under"  as  he  saw  in  Concord.  I  have  seen  the 
Concord  grape  on  exhibition,  and  think  highly 
of  its  promise,  but  is  it  not  possible  for  the  fancy 
of  the  enthusiastic  to  run  a  little  wild  on  srapcs 
as  well  as  hens?  The  Northern  Spy  apple  has 
been  tested  much  longer  than  the  Ccncora  grapr, 
but  can  it  be  said  that  the  "reputation  and 
value"  of  that  apple  is  yet  "established  ?" 

** Pruning  Fruit  Trees  again.^^ — ^If  not  entirely 
settled,  it  is  no  fault  of  "W.  D.  B.,"  whose  arti- 
cles are  as  brimful  of  good  sense  as  of  good 
nature.  We  shall  try  to  "learn  our  letters^'  in 
the  great  alphabet  of  which  he  speaks,  and  with 
such  teachers  as  himself  and  other  writers  for  the 
Farmer,  it  must  be  a  dull  scholar  that  makes  no 
progress,  fbr  in  this  number  we  have  articles 
"About  Pear  Trees,"  remarks  on  producing  nen 
varieties  from  seeds,  on  the  effects  of  climate  and 
cultivation,  on  preserving  fruit,  with  reports  to 
the  Pomological  Convention,  frotai  several  States. 
&c. 

Legislative  Agricultural  Meetings. — Full  reports 
of  the  discussions  at  four  of  these  meetings  of 
our  law-makers.  A  Reader. 

Winchester,  March,  1855. 


RxifAHKS. — The  language  our  carrespondent 
employs,  shows  how  the  boy  is  educated — ^that  is, 
through ' '  drudgery,  and  steady,  hard  work. ' '  And 
therein  lies  the  secret — ^itisnot  on/y  drudgery., 
but  steady,  hopeless  drudgery!  And  this  con- 
stroint  is  imposed  upon  young  and  healtliy  boys 
and  girls,  impatient  of  long-continued  effort  in 
any  thing,  as  it  would  be  unnatural  if  they  wjre 
not.    No,  no !  God  has  not  so  constituted  his  in- 
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taHigent  croatares  as  to  hate  tbe  lab<»  hj  iriiicfa 
Aeir  bread  is  to  be  prodaood.  The  well-fed 
horse  and  ox  enjoy  the  labor  to  which  they  are 
applied,  and  so  would  the  boy  if  he  were  taught 
k  as  jadioiously  as  is  the  oolt !  '  <  8ieady  drudgery 
and  hard  workj^^  for  a  boy  whose  limbs  are  as 
Kthe  as  an  antelopes,  and  whose  mind  springs 
from  object  to  object,  as  though  resting  on  the 
wings  of  a  bird !  No  wonder  be  bas  a  prejudice 
against  regular  employment. 


For  the  ITew  England  Farmer, 

PEOFIT  OF  HEVS. 

Mr.  Editok  : — ^I  send  you  the  following  ac- 
count of  the  management  of  a  flock  of  hens,  36 
in  number.  They  were  allowed  to  roam  where 
they  pleased,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  weeks 
in  the  first  part  of  the  winter,  when  they  were 
confined  to  a  pen  12  x  16  feet,  with  the  pnvilege 
of  going  out  doors  occasionally.  In  June,  they 
were  confined  to  the  bam  most  of  the  time,  to 
prevent  their  depredations  on  my  growing  com. 
Com  was  kept  by  them  most  of  the  time.  The 
aoeount  stanas  thus,  commencing  with  Deoember, 
1853,  and  ending  with  NoTember,  1854 : 

^  Hbhb.  Cb. 

Deoember,  1863,  by $00  00 

Jannary,    1864 00  00- 

Febraaiy,     " 00  00 

MMch,  "0  do*,  eggs,  at  18  cento  per  doB 186 

"9 " ".12..".. .V." 108 

April,  «17i.." ".18.." "., 2  27 

May,  "30i..« «.13..« « ^00 

June,  "24..." ".18..« " 812 

June,  "  2  bbto.  manure....*. 2  00 

Jaly,  "  22i  doc.  eggs  at  14  cents  per  dos.... 8 16 

Angoit,         "80 « ".16.." " 460 

Septomber,   "17*...." ".16.." "..;....2  77 

October,         "6  6-B..." ".16.." " 0  87 

November,    "6henikIUed 0  76 

"  "Ohenakept lOO 

"  " 2  bbl5. maoore 200 

Votallaeome ....$28  82 

^  Hwra.  Dr. 

December,  1868,  to  2  buflbelB  com ^00 

Januaiy,    1864,... .2..." " TaOO 

Vebroary,    " 2...* "........  200 

March,        " 2..." " .'..".*."'.'!! '..'2  00 

^Prij,  " U..« « 150 

May,  « !...«» u ^  qq 

Jane,  " l..."oob-meaI ...OBO 

" l..."ooni 100 

^«lf.  " ♦..."..« 0  76 

Angust,       « 1...".." 100 

September," 1. .,«.." 1  OO 

£''<*«:»      " U..".." ......160 

November,  " 1...".." 1  go 

Five  hens  lost 0  82 

Total  cost '$18  02 

^come , .28  82 

C«t 18  62 

Met  income $10  20 

Income  per  head 0  28| 

The  above  does  not  show  a  areat  profit,  yet  it 
shows  a  fair  one.  I  am  conymced  that  a  much 
greater  profit  might  be  made  by  providing  a  good 
poaltnr  house  and  yard,  and  a  variety  of  food. 
Mine  had  a  full  supply  of  lime,  and  oocasiomjly 
a  little  raw  meat.  They  were  provided  with  a 
rack  to  roost  upon,  made  by  boring  holes  in  two 
poles,  six  inches  apart,  and  inserting  slats  four 
feet  lone.  The  rack  was  laid  on  poles,  about 
tluree  and  a  half  feet  iVom  the  boards  bud  to  re- 
ceive the  manure.    1  found  no  great  dii&eulty  in 


making  -  tbeai  roost  on  the  rack ;  I  simply  drove 
them  Som  all  other  places,  just  before  oark,  and 
they  soon  learned  wnere  to  go  to  roost  to  foe  let 
alone.  S.  Tenkst. 

Wesi  Poland,  And.  Co.,  Mb.,  1865. 


Fwr  the  Nnt  SngioMd  Farmmr. 

BBCLAIXIHa  SWAXP  LAXBS. 

BY  DR.  JOSEPH  BETNOLBS. 

This  subject  is  beginning  to  arrest  the  attea- 
tion  of  New  England  cultivatbrs.  No  subject 
connected  with  farming  can  more  pvopeorly  ocoa* 
py  the  thoughts  of  the  farmer,  who  has  suob 
land,  still  unreclaimed,  upon  his  fiirm.  The 
frequent  droughts  to  which  we  are  subjected,  are 
teaching  us  to  set  a  higher  value  upon  such  lands, 
than  we  have  hitherto  done.  Ilzperienee  ii  show- 
ing us  that  they  are  the  most  productive  and  the 
most  reliable  lands  which  we  cultivate.  It  vras 
formerly  supposed  that  potatoes  grown  upon  suoh 
lands  were  more  liable  to  disease,  than  those 
grovm  upon  uplands.  But  I  think  tiie  ezpen- 
enoe  of  the  last  two  years  has  shown  that  potn- 
toes  grown  upon  peat  lands,  are  as  little  Uable  to 
rot,  ss  those  grown  upon  any  kind  of  soil  what- 
ever, while  the  yidd  vras  much  larger  than  upon* 
any  other  soil. 

One  of  my  neighbors,  the  past  deason,  realised 
a  clear  profit  of  ninety  dollars  an  acre  from  a 
peat  swamp  cultivated  in  potatoes,  whioh  three 
years  aeo  would  not  have  sold  for  20  dollars  per 
acre.  Now  the  land  is  worth  a  hufidxed  didlam 
per  acre.  One  of  the  finest  pieces  of  reclaimed 
mnd  which  I  have  seen  is  situated  near  the  cen- 
tre of  Carlisle,  on  the  road  from  Concord  to 
Lowell.  I  think  it  contains  not  lees  than  20 
aores.  A  few  years  ago,  it  wM  an  unsightly 
swamp,  filled  vnth  stumps  hassocks  and  bushes. 
The  vrater  stood  up<Mi  a  hirge  portion  of  it,  most 
of  the  year.  It  was  the  fitvorite  resort  of  buU- 
froj^B  and  tortoises.  The  bluberries  were  the  only 
product  of  any  value  that  it  yielded.  The  only 
pleasant  memory  associated  with  it  is  the  sous 
of  the  blackbirds  that  sported  and  whisiled 
around  its  margin  in  the  spring  time.  By  skil* 
ful  and  indefatigabls  Uibor,  it  has  been  convert- 
ed into  one  of  the  most  level  and  beautiftil 
meadows  to  be  found  in  Massachusetts.  It  al- 
ways rivets  my  attention  when  I  pass  by  it^  and 
I  don't  cease  to  look  at  it,  while  any  portion  of 
it  is  in  sight.  Immense  quantities  of  roots  have 
been  extracted  from  it,  which  have  been  used  for 
fuel.  Its  Burfiioe  has  been  smoothed  by  the  bog 
hoe  and  the  plow.  It  has  been  dressed  with  « 
compost  of  bam  manure,  and  gravel  mixed  «o- 
ecther  upon  its  margin.  Small  portions  of  it  have 
been  reclaimed  annually  in  this  wi^,.princapaUy 
by  tue  labor  of  the  owners,  until  it  has  now Tbeen 
converted  from  an  offensive  blotch  upon  the  bo- 
som of  mother  earth,  into  a  spot  of  beauty,  tiiat 
delights  the  eye  of  every  beholder.  I  have  been 
informed  that  a  portion  of  it  cultivated  the  two 
past  years  in  potatoes  yielded  a  clear  profit  of 
|lOO  per  acre.  Most  of  it  is  in  grass,  and 
yields  from  two  to  three  tons  per  acre  of  fine  hay. 
This  land,  a  few  years  ago,  was  not  worth  $10 
per  acre,  now  it  is  wo^h  $200.  The  secret  br 
which  $100  has  thus  been  converted  into  $4000, 
is  through  draining.    The  fuel  which  the  owners 
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have  taken  from  this  swamp,  and  the  potatoes 
which  they  have  grown  upon  its  surfiioe,  haye 
paid  them  for  their  labor  from  year  to  year,  and, 
now  they  hare  a  valuable  estate  which  will  con- 
tinue to  yield  them  large  crops,  with  but  little 
expense  in  its  cultiyation.  How  could  they  have 
made  a  more  profitable  investment  than  this? 
But  they  did  not  invest  money.  They  have  cre- 
ated this  property  by  their  own  labors,  and  the 
proper  question  is,  in  what  way  could  they  have 
employra  their  labor  more  profitably.  The  effect 
produced  upon  such  lands  by  draining  is  truly 
astonishing.  There  are  several  reasons  oy  which 
the  beneficial  effects  of  draining  may  be  account- 
ed for.  But  we  shall  speak  of  only  one  of  these 
reasons  at  present. 

Draining  elevates  the  temperature  of  the  soil 
many  degrees,  and  thereby  fits  it  to  yield  a  vig- 
orous growth  to  plants,  which  before  refused  fu- 
together  to  grow  upon  it.  When  a  soil  is  satu- 
rated with  water,  the  most  intense  heat  of  the 
sun  can  raise  its  temperature  but  very  little.  If 
you  place  a  kettle  filled  with  water  over  the  fire, 
the  temperature  of  the  water  will  rise  rapidly 
until  it  reaches  212  decrees.  The  water  then 
begins  to  be  converted  into  steam.  You  may 
continue  to  add  fuel,  and  apply  the  bellows,  but 
the  water  grows  no  hotter.  Ml  the  caloric  add- 
ed is  rendered  latent  in  the  change  pf  form  which 
the  water  undergoes.  In  other  words,  the  calor- 
ic is  carried  off  oj  the  steam  as  fast  as  it  is  im- 
parted to  the  water.  Steam  is  water  combined 
with  a  certain  amount  of  caloric.  Abstract  this 
caloric  from  tteam,  and  it  becomes  water  again. 
So  the  heat  of  the  sun  poured  upon  a  wet  soil,  is 
employed  in  converting  a  portion  of  the  water 
into  vapor,  and  is  conveyed  away  by  the  vapor, 
just  as  the  heat  of  the  fire  is  carried  away  from 
the  water  by  the  steam.  Thus  the  temperature 
of  the  soil  of  the  swamp  filled  with  water,  is  sev- 
eral d^ees  lower  than  that  of  the  soil  of  the  ad- 
jacent dry  land,  and  you  cannot  by  any  possi- 
oility  raise  the  temperature  of  this  soil  until  the 
water  is  evaporated  from  it.  When  the  vrater  in 
the  kettle  is  all  converted  into  steam,  you  may 
heat  tha  kettle  to  a  red  heat.  So  when  the 
swampy  soil  is  freed  from  water,  the  heat  of  the 
sun  will  warm  it  equally  with  adjacent  lands, 
and  indeed  its  temperature  will  often  be  found 
higher  than  that  or  other  lands,  for  its  black  car- 
bonaceous soil  absorbs  caloric  more  rapidly  than 
brighter  colored  soils.  Thus  the  first  effect  of 
draining  is  to  prepare  the  soil  to  be  warmed  bpr 
the  sun.  It  is  equivalent  to  transporting  it 
many  degrees  south  into  a  more  genial  clime.  It 
is  the  first  step  in  the  redemption  of  such  soils ; 
all  other  means  without  this  will  be  of  no  avail. 
You  may  level  and  pbw  and  top-dress,  and  sow 
grass  seeds.  But  it  will  constantly  tend  to  re- 
turn to  its  natural  state.  Meadow  grass  will  be 
constantly  coming  in  and  the  heras  grass  and 
clover  constantly  dying  out,  because  the  soil  ia 
not  warm  enough  to  produce  any  other  kind  of 
grass.  Many  swamps  and  meadows  overlie  a 
stratum  of  sand,  or  hard  pan.  The  draining 
Bhould,if  possible,  be  sufficiently  deep,  to  carry  of 
the  water  from  the  whole  depth  of  overlying 
■oil.  Whether  the  water  is  carried  off  only  to  the 
depth  of  a  few  inches  and  the  soil  is  left  wot  and 
muddy  below  this,  the  water  is  drawn  up  by  ca^ 
piUary  attraction  to  the  surface,  and  the  prooess 


of  evap(»ation  is  then  ke;^  up,  to  such  a  degree, 
that  the  temperature  is  not  sufficiently  elevated 
to  afford  the  needed  stimulus  to  the  roots  of 
plants.  Hence  the  object  aimed  at  ia  not  attain- 
ed. Deep  draining,  that  shall  free  the  whole 
soil  from  stagnant  water,  is  the  only  draining 
that  can  be  dfectual,  or  that  is  worth  attempt- 
ing. In  many  instances  border  draining  that 
shall  cut  off  the  spring  water  fromt  he  surround- 
ing highlands  is  the  only  effectual  method. 

But  enough  for  once.  J.  k. 


CVLTIVATIOlSr  OP  THE  PEAB  TREE. 

In  a  recent  number  of  the  Farmer  we  gave 
many  minute  suggestions  about  the  cultivation 
of  the  grape^  with  such  plain  outline  illustrar 
tions  as  would  enable  any  one,  however  unskilled 
in  the  practice,  to  proceed  with  success.  Wo 
propose  now  to  do  the  same  with  the  pear,  avail- 
ing ourselves  of  such  help  as  we  find  in  the 
books— particularly  Thomas's  American  Fruit 
Culturist — and  of  suggestions  gathered  from  con- 
versations with  some  of  the  best  pear  culturists 
in  Massachusetts.  But  this  article  will  be  de- 
voted to  dwarf  trees ;  the  standard  trees  being 
those  in  which  the  natural  form  is  developed,  and 
which  attain  the  Largest  size,  and  produce  the 
most  fruit  with  the  least  care.  They  are  slow  of 
growth,  however,  and  occupy  a  good  deal  of 
space. 

The  dwarfs,  on  the  contrary,  may  stand  within 
ten  or  twelve  feet  of  each  other,  or  even  less,  and 
will  produce  fruit  abundantly,  in  the  course  of 
three  or  four  years.  They  require  a  deep,  moist, 
rich  soil,  such  as  would  produce  good  garden 
vegetables,  with  frequent  cultivation  during  all 
the  growing  months.    Thomas  says  : 

For  pyramids,  (a  form  of  training  applied  most 
frequently  to  dwarf  pears,)  the  early  treatment 
is  quite  different  from  that  of  standards.  As  the 
sap  tends  to  the  summit  of  the  tree,  producing 
the  strongest  side-shoots  towards  the  top,  and  the 
shortest  and  most  feeble  towards  the  bottom,  the 
natural  form  of  the  tree  gradually  becomes  a 
trunk  or  stem,  with  a  branching  head.  To  pre- 
vent this  result,  and  give  a  strong  broad  set  of 
branches  at  the  bottom,  a  thoroueh  and  regular 
system  of  shorteniog-dovm  must  be  adopted  at 
the  outset.  The  following  is  a  brief  outline  of 
the  course  usually  pursuea. 

After  the  single  shoot  from  the  bud  has  grown 


one  season,  (fig.  a.)  it  is  cut  down  so  as  to  leave 
I  not  over  one  foot,  and  if  the  tree  is  weak  not  oyer 
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six  iBobes,  (b.)  As  a  oonseqaenoe,  tho  buds  on 
this  remaining  portion,  receiving  all  the  sap,  make 
ayigorouB  growth.  The  upper  one  must  E>e  con- 
wted  into  a  leader,  by  pinching  off  early  the 
tips  of  the  others,  beginning  first  with  the  upper 
ones,  which  will  be  the  strongest,  and  graduiJl  j 
descending,  as  the  season  advances,  to  the  lower 
ones,  which  should  be  left  the  longest  in  order  to 
give  them  the  most  strength,  (fig.  c.)  Six  inches 
of  naked  stem  below  the  branches  should  be  left, 
by  rubbing  off  all  shoots  below ;  and  if  in  a  re- 
Cion  liable  to  deep  snows,  this  space  should  be  a 
foot,  to  prevent  splitting  off  the  limbs  by  the 
weight  of  the  snow,  and  for  which  object  the  trefe 
should  not  be  cut  down  lower  than  eighteen 
inchea  at  the  close  of  the  first  season.  The 
pruning  after  the  second  year's  growth,  consists 
•m  euttin^  down  again  'the  leader  for  a  second 
crop  of  side  shoots ;  and  these  side  shoots,  and 
the  new  leader,  are  to  be  treated  precisely  as 
those  below  were  treated  the  year  before.  At 
the  same  time,  the  last  year's  side  shoots,  on  the 
lower  part,  are  to  be  cut  back,  (the  longest  at  the 
bottom,  so  as  to  give  a  pyramidal  form,)  in  order 
to  insure  the  growth  of  the  buds  upon  them. 
The  new  side  shoots  thus 
caused,  are  to  be  pinched 
off  so  as  to  convert  them 
into  fruit  spurs,  except  one 
shoot  left  on  each  as  a 
leader,  and  another,  if  need- 
ed, to  fill  up  tho  space  made 
by  the  widening  limbs. 
The  pyramid  may  now  be 
said  to  have  been  fairly 
formed  ;  and  it  is  only  re- 
quisite to  continue  and 
,  prolong  the  same  process 
,  for  successive  years.  Fig- 
ure trf.  represents  a  four 
year  pyramid  three  times 
V    -.  n.       .J    pruned,  each  section  being 

d.— Four-year  Pyramid.    S,^  axuxi  irto^ 

*  shown  at  the  figures  1,2,3, 

and  the  cross  lines  indicating  the  place  for  the 
fourth  prunine.  Fig.  <?.  represents  a  perfectly 
pruned  pyramid  in  bearing. 

After  the  tree  has  attained  sufficient  size,  its 
further  extension  is  prevented  by  pruning  back 
the  shoots.  If  the  fruit  spurs  become  too  nu- 
merous, a  part  of  them  are  to  be  pruned  closely 
out,  so  as  to  give  an  even  and  not  crowded  crop. 
When  rours  become  too  old,  they  may  be  mostly 
removed  for  new  ones  to  spring  from  their  bases. 

Some  varieties  of  the  pear  throw  out  side 
shoots  spontaneously  the  first  year.  Such  trees 
may  be  treated  in  a  manner,  not  unlike  the  or- 
dinary two-year  pyramid.  On  the  contrary,  such 
sorts  as  have  Bmall  or  flat  buds,  may  need  a  more 
severe  cutting  back  than  others,  in  order  to 
arouse  the  buds  into  action  and  induce  them  to 
break  into  shoots. 

Throughout  the  whole  process  of  pruning  and 
training  pyramids,  as  well  as  every  other  tree, 
the  frequent  error  of  allowing  the  shoots  and 
branches  to  become  too  thick  and  to  crowd  each 
other,  should  be  carefully  avoided.  The  size  and 
beauty  of  the  fruit,  and  its  perfection  in  richness 
and  flavor,  where  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  the 
ftiU,  vigorous,  and  healthy  development  of  the 
UUVBS  which  supply  all  the  miUerial  for  the  groto- 
ing  frvity  will  repay  well  the  labor  required  for 
this  excellent  result. 


Horizontal  training  is  effected  by  carrying  out 
branches  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  main  stem, 
and  is  sometimes  exceedingly  beautiful  and  con- 
venient on  the  borders  of  walks,  on  a  fence  or 
the  side  of  a  building. 

All  persons  intending  to  cultivate  the  pear, 
even  if  on  a  limited  scale,  will  be  well  paid  for 
the  trouble  by  visiting  the  ^rdens  of  those  who 
have  had  experience,  and  looking  at  the  forms  of 
the  trees  and  learning  the  modes  of  management 
by  others.  As  much  may  be  gained  by  observa* 
tion,  perhaps  more,  than  in  any  other  way. 

Below  we  give  a  list  selected  by  Col.  "Wildxr, 
and  another  by  Mr.  Jaques,  of  Worcester,  both 
distinguished  for  their  success  in  pear  culture. 

CoL.  Wildkr's  Lux. 

PEARS. 


For  twelve  varieties^  tidd^ 
Andre  VTA, 
BcUe  Lucrative, 
Seckle, 

FlcmiBh  Scanty, 
Urbaniste, 
Qiout  Morceau.- 


For  three  varieties  t 

BartlcU, 

Vicar  of  Wlnkfleld, 

Beorre  d'Arembcrg. 
For  six  varieties^  aid^ 

Bloodgood, 

Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey, 

Golden  Beurre  of  Bilboa. 

George  Jaques'  List! 

P£AR8  on  QUING£. 
HAMB.  Tisra  or  RipEma. 

1.  Btorre  d' Amalis September. 

2.  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey Sept  and  Oct. 

5.  Urbaniste. Oct.  to  Nov. 

4.  Duqhesse  d*Angouleme November. 

6.  Beurre  IMel ;.... ..Nov.  and  Dec. 

6.  OloatMoroeau ...Deo.  and  Jan. 

PEABB  ON  PBAB  BOOTS. 

1.  Roetieser Aug.  and  Sept 

2.  ^arUeU September,  (earty.) 
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3.  Flemish  Beauty September,  (late.) 

4.  Seckel October. 

6.  Dfx Oct  and  Mot. 

0.  Beurre d^Aremberg DecaadJan. 

Extending  the  list,  I  would  add, 

7.  Madeleine August 

8.  Andrews September. 

•.  Belle  LucratlTe September. 

10.  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey .Sept.  and  Oct. 

11.  Urbaniste Oct.  and  Nor. 

12.  Winter  Nells Dec.  and  Jan. 

We  obeerre  that  in  the  above  lists  the  old  St. 
Michael  is  omitted..  When  in  perfection,  this 
pear  13  scarcely  excelled  by  any  tiiat  grows ;  or, 
at  any  rate,  by  only  three  or  four  varieties.  Of 
late  years,  we  are  told  that  it  has  succeeded  quite 
well  in  many  localities.  Insetting  even  one  dozen 
of  trees,  we  should  certainly  include  the  St.  Mi- 
chael,— known  also  as  the  White  Doyenne,  Vir- 
galieu,  Butter  Pear,  Ae. 


TENTH  LEQISLATIVE  AOEICITLTU. 
BAL  MEETING. 

Reported  for  the  ITew  England  Farmer^ 
BT  WILLIAM  W.   HILL. 

Number  ten  in  the  course  of  Agricultural  meet- 
ings took  place  at  the  State  House  on  Tuesday 
evening,  20th  inst. 

Hon.  Albert  H.  Nelson,  of  Wobum,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Governor's  Council,  presided. 

The  subject  for  consideration,  was— 7^  CuUi- 
wUion  of  Fruit  and  Forest  Trees, 

Mr.  Nelson,  on  taking  the  chair,  made  some 
eloquent  remarks  upon  the  general  subject  of 
agriculture,  and  alluded  to  the  fond  hope  which 
he  cherished,  of  at  some  time  breaking  away  from 
his  professional  labors,  and  cultivating  a  &im — 
his  own  broad  acres, — and  following  that  occu- 
pation which  he  believed  more  completely  than 
any  other  promoted  the  best  interests  of  the 
<»mmunity.  He  was  happy  to  believe  that  the 
time  has  come  when  the  dignity,  beauty  and  im- 
portance of  agriculture  are  perfectly  understood, 
and  the  farmer  is  no  longer  ashamed  of  his  call- 
ing.  Yet  there  lingers  the  idea  that  fioming  is 
not  so  remunerating  as  many  other  pntsnits  in 
life.  It  was  his  earnest  conviction,  however, 
that  if  the  fiurmer  would  devote  the  same  amount 
of  mental  and  physical  labor  to  his  calling  that 
the  merchant  does  to  his— if  he  would  work  as 
many  hours,  and  direct  all  the  energies  of  his 
mind  to  the  great  object  of  success,  studying  ag- 
ricultural works  and  reading  agricultural  news- 
papers, with  the  same  application  that  the  tra- 
der bestows  upon  the  financial  articles  in  his 
daily  paper,  and  informing  himself  of  the  wants 
of  commerce  and  the  laws  which  govern  it — the 
fiurmer  would  reap  large  rewards  more  surely 
than  the  merchant.  Mr.  Nelson  concluded  by 
calling  for  remarks  from 

Mr.  CrTTER,  of  Pelham,  N.  H.,  who  proceed- 
ed to  relate  his  experience  and  observation  in  the 


cultivation  of  forest  trees,  in  which  he  had  besn 
interested  for  a  few  years.  The  cultivation  of 
forest  trees,  he  said,  required  as  much  knowlr 
edge  and  skill  as  that  of  fruit  trees.  In  the  fink 
place,  we  should  know  how  and  whoi  to  8sv», 
and  when  to  sow  the  seed  of  our  fbrest  trees,  and 
should  understand  what  trees  are  best  adapted  to 
our  soils.  Ornamental  trees  often  fail  from  a 
want  of  knowledge  on  this  latter  point.  Gener- 
ally, if  a  man  fencies  a  particular  kind  of  tvee, 
he  transplants  it  to  his  grounds,  without  any  1^ 
gard  to  the  adaptation  of  the  soil  to  its  growth. 
In  the  matter  of  sowing  trees  we  must  follow  nar 
tuxe  80  doeely  as  possible,  and  get  the  seede 
when  they  are  in  the  right  state  to  sow.  We 
know  that  the  chestnut,  oak,  &c.,  are  ripe  in  the 
autumn,  when  the  frosts  bring  their  fruit  to  the 
ground  ;  the  pitch  pine  ripens  any  time  dnxiag 
the  winter;  the  white  pine  in  August;  the 
yellow  and  black  birch  in  July;  the  elm  and 
maple  in  June  ;  and  the  sugar  maple  in  August 
and  the  first  of  September.  A  great  cause  of 
failure,  is  want  of  knowledge  in  saving  the  seed, 
and  also  in  covering  them  too  deep,  or  plants 
ing  them  where  they  will  be  exposed  to  a  burn- 
ing sun.  Nearly  all  trees  will  fail  to  come  up  if 
planted  in  such  situations,  and  should  be  pat 
where  they  will  be  shaded.  Maples  and  birches, 
however,  being  hardy,  vigorous  trees,  will  oome 
up  and  grow  anywhere.  It  would  be  a  good 
pkn  to  sow  white  birch  (which  ripens  in  No- 
vember and  December)  with  white  pine,  as  the 
latter  is  apt  to  come  up  too  thick.  By  so  doing, 
the  pines  will  grow  up  more  slender  and  make 
much  better  timber.  Forcible  reference  wis 
made  to  the  Yankee  propensity  to  destroy  trees* 
We  clear  land  which  is  good  for  nothing,  bum  it 
over,  and  leave  it  a  waste.  There  is  great  dif- 
ference in  setting  out  trees.  It  is  almost  impoe- 
Bible  to  make  oaks  and  pines  live — ^whereas  ma- 
ples do  very  well.  The  river  or  nlver  maple  is 
a  superior  variety,  which  is  almost  always  found 
with  its  roots  in  water.  Four  years  ago  the. 
speaker  took  up  some  in  a  half  bushel  basket, 
and  planted  them,  and  now  they  are  twelve  feet 
high  and  three  inches  throu|^  at  the  butt.  They 
wUl  grow  well  on  good  uplands.  Pitch  pines  may 
be  sowed,  but  white  pines  may  be  transplanted 
if  a  good  sod  is  taken  up  with  them.  The  speak^ 
er  concluded  by  recommending  Emerson's  work 
on  trees  as  the  best  within  his  knowledge.  It 
was  published  by  order  of  the  Massachusetts  hi^ 
islature. 

Bfr.  Flint,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Agnenl- 

ture,  made  some  interesting  statements  in  regard 

to  the  extent  to  which  forest  trees  are  cultivated 

this  State.     In  Barnstable  county,  twenty 


m 


years  ago,  the  cultivation  6f  the  pitch  pine  was 
commenced  as  an  experiment,  and  now  it  is  esti- 
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ufttod  thattfaore  are  fifteen  hundred  acres  cov- 
ered with  a  growth  of  these  trees.  In  Pljmonth 
county,  also,  considerable  attention  has  been  be- 
stowed upon  growing  trees,  and  forests  of  oak  and 
locust  have  been  suooessfullj  planted.  If  the  ex- 
periment has  proved  sacoessful  in  the  sandy  soils 
of  these'  counties,  there  can  be  no  question  that 
trees  might  be  cultivated  elsewhere  with  profit, 
and  to  the  great  benefit  of  the  community.  The 
seed  of  the  pines  is  easily  obtained.  The  burrs 
are  gathered  in  the  fall  and  dried,  either  gradu- 
ally or  by  heating  them,  and  the  seed  rattles  out. 
It  sells  in  iSamstable  for  $1,00  per  quart,  and  a 
quart  is  sufficient  for  one  acre.  When  our  fore- 
fathers landed  at  Provincetown,  on  Cape  Ood, 
which  is  now  but  a  barren  sand  heap,  the  prom- 
ontory was  covered  with  a  dense  forest  and  the 
soil  was  a  spade  deep ;  but  on  cutting  off  the 
trees  the  winds  had  a  clean  sweep,  and  blew  the 
sands  completely  over  the  whole  surface,  thus 
converting  it  into  a  barren  waste.  In  some  parts 
of  the  Cape  cedars  have  been  tried  to  some  ex- 
tent, and  they  are  now  multiplying  rapidly. 
Mr.  Flint  read  an  interesting  letter  from  J.  W. 
Peoctor,  Esq.,  of  Danvers,  in  relation  to  the 
cultivation  of  trees,  in  which  the  remark  was 
made  that  there  could  be  obtained  from  an  acre 
of  rock  maple  trees  as  much  value  in  sugar,  and 
that  without  injuring  the  trees,  as  could  be  ob- 
tained from  an  acre  of  com,  while  the  wood  of 
the  trees  would  increase  the  profits. 

Mr.  Fay,  of  Lynn,  was  the  next  speaker.  He 
said  his  experience  in  cultivating  forest  trees  only 
covered  a  period  of  ten  years,  yet  he  had  tried 
almost  all  sorts  of  trees,  and  had  in  particular 
experimented  with  oaks,  of  which  he  now  has 
sixteen  or  seventeen  varieties  on  his  place  at 
Lynn.  We  have  a  vast  deal  of  waste  land,  which 
is  too  rough  for  the  plow,  and  too  rocky  and  ster^ 
ile  for  grazing,  which  is  capable  of  producing 
all  kinds  of  indigenous  oaks,  and  the  only  ques- 
tion is,  how  to  get  this  land  back  to  forest  again. 
Nine  years  ago  he  phmted  with  acorns  a  good 
piece  of  land,  once  covered  with  oaks ;  they  came 
up,and  the  first  year  grew  seven  or  eight  inches,and 
that  is  their  height  now.  It  seems  as  if  tbey  were 
waiting  for  some  course  of  naturo  with  the  soil, 
to  get  an  impulse  to  grow.  At  the  same  time 
these  wero  planted,  he  sowed  some  in  a  seed  bed, 
covering  them'  a  couple  of  inches,  took  them  up 
the  next  spring  and  cut  off  the  tap-root,  and  then 
planted  them  in  rows  a  foot  apart,  there  being 
six  inches  of  space  between  the  plants,  and  after 
letting  them  grow  for  a  year  or  two,  until  they 
were  two  or  three  feet  high,  he  transplanted  some 
of  them  to  the  same  piece  of  land  where  the  oth- 
ers wero  planted,  and  they  are  now  ten  feet  in 
height.  Gare  should  be  taken  to  ke^eattle  from 
the  plants.  In  planting- acorns,  about  three  thou- 


sand to  the  acre  are  wanted,  aad  after  tiiey  come 
up  thej  riiould  be  thinned  out.  If  a  plant  &ils, 
or  is  of  poor  growth,  by  cutting  down  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  new  shoots  will  spring  up 
thriftily,  and  in  this  way  just  such  a  tree  as  is 
desired  may  be  obtained.  As  to  the  varieties  of 
oak,  of  course  white  oak  is  the  best,  althou^  h 
is  slow  of  growth .  Yet  there  are  other  kinds  almost 
as  good,  partiouforiy  chestnut  oak,  which  is 
beautiful  in  foliage  and  form,  perfectly  hardy, 
and  will  grow  on  soil  where  the  white  oak  cannot 
flourish.  Another  excellent  variety  is  the  pin 
oak,  whidi  is  a  rapid  grower.  The  English  oak, 
also,  grows  fiister  than  ours,  and  will  adapt  its^ 
to  almost  any  kind  of  soil.  English  oaks  im- 
ported by  the  speaker  ea^t  yean  ago,  now  pro- 
duce a  bushel  of  acorns,  and  are  four  f^t  in  cir- 
cumference. They  grow  as  rapidly  as  the  wil* 
low.  Another  valuable  species  is  the  ash,  which 
will  grow  as  well  as  the  oak.  The  Scotch  larch, 
too,  is  a  superior  tree,  particularly  for  posts. 
They  can  be  imported  a  foot-and-Srhalf  high 
for  $7  or  $8  per  thousand.  They  will  grow  upon 
any  barren  soil,  and  the  wood  is  almost  indestruc- 
tible— ^lar  better  than  cedar.  Some  set  out  eight 
years  ago  are  now  thirty  feet  high.  K  it  is  pro- 
posed to  grow  oaks,  take  land  which  is  of  no  val^ 
ue  for  any  other  purpose,  planting  3000  to  the 
acre,  as  many  will  not  come  up,  and  thin  out  so 

to  leave  only  four  or  five  hundred  trees — and 
at  the  end  of  forty  yean  ten  acres  treated  in  this 
way  would  yield-a  sumwhidi  would  hardly  be 
credited— they  would  be  worth  all  the  rest  of  the 
fium. 

lient.  Gov.  Baowv  said  he  had  had  no  praeli^ 
cal  experience  in  regard  to  the  cultivatioB  of  for- 
est trees,  but  he  had  noticed  throughout  New  Eng- 
land a  prevailing  desire  to  cut  down  and  extermi- 
nate forest  trees.  People  enter  a  piece  of  land  and 
make  a  <dearifig,  cutting  down  all  the  beautiful 
maples,  oaks,  &c.,and  burning  them,  and  then  the 
very  next  thing  go  and  plant  trees  for  ornamental 
purposes !  Their  passion  to  destroy  does  not 
stop  till  they  find  perfect  desolation  all  around 
them,  and  then  they  go  to  the  swamps  and  pick 
out  a  few  poor  varieties  for  shade  trees.  If  we 
go  on  as  we  have  done  here  in  Massachusetts,  ex- 
terminating our  forests,  before  many  yean  there 
will  be  a  great  scarcity  of  indigenous  trees,  and 
the  capabilities  of  the  soil  will  quite  likely  be 
very  seriously  affected.  It  is  doubtful,  if  the 
trees  were  all  cut  off,  whether  we  could  raise  a 
crop  of  com.  Trees  are  great  condensere  of  mois- 
ture, absorb  much  nutriment  from  the  air,  and 
drop  their  leaves ;  and  in  other  ways  tend  to  ben- 
efit the  soil.  A  greater  crop  of  grass  can  bo  got 
from  a  field  where  there  are  ten  or  twenty  apple 
trees  to  the  acre,  and  one  or  two  hundred 
bushels  of  apples  will  be  obtained  beside.    Mr. 
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Brown  nid  he  would  like  to  hear  Bomething  in 
regard  to  pruning  forest  trees.  He  had  always 
nndentood  that  it  would  not  answer  to  trim  for^ 
est  trees,  particularly  eyergreens.  The  argument 
was  that  when  the  tree  was  done  with  the  lower 
limbs,  they  would  die  and  fiiU  off.  But  he  knew 
of  a  forest  of  white  pines  in  New  Hampshire 
which  the  owner  had  entered  and  trimmed,  and 
he  beliered  that  it  grew  &ster  than  any  other 
within  his  knowledge. 

Mr.  Fat,  of  Lynn,  said  there  was  much  difler- 
enoe  of  opinion  about  pruning  forest  trees.  If 
oaks  are  stunted  they  shoqld  be  cut  off  down  to 
the  ground,  but  after  they  are  twenty  feet  high, 
the  pruning  should  be  done  in  a  regular  series, 
taking  off  the  lower  branches  each  year.  The 
best  time  is  in  the  summer,  when  the  sap  has  as- 
cended, as  healing  takes  place  when  the  sap  de- 
scends, so  that  if  cut  in  July  the  wounds  almost 
immediately  heal  over.  A  great  mistake  is  made 
in  going  into  a  forest  with  an  aze.  The  trimming 
should  be  done  very  gradually  after  trees  get 
twenty  or  thirty  feet  high,  or  their  growth  will 
be  checked. 

Mr.  Cutter,  of  New  Hampshire,  said  that  he 
had  noticed  that  where  large  limbs  had  been  cut 
off  it  injured  the  timber.  If  white  pines  are 
trimmed  when  small,  the  wound  heals  over  and 
they  make  good  timber.  An  axe  should  not  be  ap- 
plied in  trimming  a  tree,  as  it  invariably  injures 
it.  The  great  error  in  pruning  is  in  doing  too 
much  at  a  time.  If  green  limbs  are  to  be  trimmed 
it  should  be  done  in  December,  when  the  tree 
is  frozen  ;  April  is  the  worst  time  in  the  year  to 
trim.  The  dead  limbs  should  be  taken  off  in  Ju- 
ly and  August. 

Rey.  Mr.  Trask,  of  Fitchburg,  followed  in 
some  appropriate  remarks  upon  the  aosthetic 
branch  of  the  subject  of  cultiyating  trees. 

Messrs.  Briohak,  of  Worcester,  *and  Buckmin- 
STER  of  the  Ploughman  y  made  some  excellent  re- 
marks upen  the  general  subject. 

Mr.  Sheldon,  of  Wilmington,  spoke  practi- 
cally on  the  matter,  particularly  in  r^ard  to 
fruit  trees,  and  would  haye  any  one  who  designed 
to  raise  an  orchard,  take  twelve  trees,  and  trim 
one  of  them  each  month  in  the  year — and  thus 
decide  practically  the  proper  time  for  pruning 
trees. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Flint,  the  subject  of  Fruit 
Trees  was  continued  to  the  next  meeting.  Ad- 
journed. 

FiRB-FLiEs. — ^In  tropical  climes,  various  lumi- 
nous insects  are  attached  to  female  head-dresses. 
They  are  also  used  as  lamps.  I  have  read  fine 
print  in  a  dark  room  by  the  light  of  two  small 
Long  Island  fire-flies  in  a  tumbler.  But  man 
was  not  the  first  to  rob  these  living  gems  of  their 
liberty  and  radiance.    There  are  oiras  that  seise 


and  suspsnd  them  as  ohandeliers  for  their  dwel- 
lings. The  bottle-nested  sparrow,  or  baya,  is  one 
of  the  kidnappers.  Its  nest  is  closely  woven  like 
cloth  in  the  figure  of  a  large  inverted  bottle,  with 
the  entrance  at  the  orifice  of  the  neck.  The  in- 
terior is  divided  by  partitions  into  two  or  three 
chambers,  one  over  the  other.  These  are  pro- 
foundly dark  until  lit  up  with,  fire-flies'  caught 
alive,  and  mercilessly  fixed  to  the  walls  or  ceiling 
with  pieces  of  wet  clay  or  cow-dune  for  sconces. 
—From  *'The  World  a  Workshop,'^ 


LET  US  TRY  TO  BE  HAPPY. 

Let  as  try  to  be  happy !  we  taaj  if  we  will    • 

Find  some  pleasures  in  life  to  o'erbalance  the  ill ; 
There  was  never  an  evil,  if  well  understood, 

But  what,  rightly  managed,  would  turn  to  a  good. 
If  we  were  but  as  ready  to  look  to  the  light 

As  we  are  to  set  moping  because  it  is  aight, 
We  should  own  it  a  Unth,  both  in  word  and  in  deed. 

That  who  tri9$  to  be  happy  is  sure  to  succeed. 

Let  OS  try  to  be  happy !  some  shades  of  regret 

Are  sure  to  hang  round,  which  we  cannot  foiget ; 
There  are  times  when  the  lightest  of  spirits  must  bov 

And  the  sunniest  &ce  wear  a  doud  on  Its  brow } 
We  must  never  bid  feelings,  the  purest  and  best. 

To  lie  blunted  and  cold  in  our  bosoms  at  rest ; 
But  the  deeper  our  own  griefs,  the  greater  our  need 

To  try  to  be  happy,  lest  oth*r  hearts  bleed. 

Oh  !  ^  to  be  happy  !  it  is  not  for  long 

We  shall  cheer  on  each  other  by  counsel  or  song ; 
If  we  make  the  best  use  of  our  time  that  we  may, 

There  is  much  we  can  do  to  enliven  the  wj. 
Let  us  only  in  earnestness  each  do  our  best — 

Before  God  and  our  conscience,  and  trust  for  the  rest  { 
StiU  taking  this  truth,  both  in  word  and  in  deed, 

That  who  trits  to  be  happy  is  sure  to  succeed. 


GBAFTED  CHESTHUT  TBEE8. 

The  Cindnnaii  Gaz6/t«  publishes  an  interesting 
letter  from  Mr.  Sheldon  I.  Kellogg,  to  the  Wine 
growers*  Association,  dated  BoK^auz,  France, 
on  the  cultivation  of  the  chestnut.     lie  says : 

<<1  have  been  much  surprised  in  seeing  the 
great  dependence  the  poorer  classes  make  upon 
the  large  chestnut  for  tneir  daily  food.  It  is  cul- 
tivated in  this  neighborhood  in  great  abundance 
for  this  purpose.  All  classes  use  them  more  or 
less ;  the  rich  having  them  dail^  brought  upon 
their  tables  as  dessert,  either  boiled  or  roasted. 
It  is  often  made  into  a  soup,  which  is  highly 
esteemed.  They  are  cooked  in  a  multitude  of 
vrays,  and  I  know  of  nothing  of  a  farinaoeoua 
nature  which  is  so  very  delicate  and  nourishing. 

<'Tbe  marron,  or  laree  chestnut,  is  the  produce 
of  the  wild  chestnut  after  being  engrailed.  The 
wild  tree,  at  three  or  four  yean  of  age,  is  cut 
SQuare  oiF,  say  four  or  Aye  feet  from  the  groand. 
The  stump  is  then  split  twice.  These  ^lits  inter- 
sect at  rignt  angles  at  the  centre  of  the  stump. . 
There  is  then  inserted  one  good-sized  branch  of 
the  same  tree  in  every  section  of  the  splits, 
making  four  branches  inr  each  stump.  Care  is 
always  taken  to  make  the  bark  of  the  branches 
and  the  bark  of  the  stump  join  each  other  as 
closely  as  possible.  The  grail  is  then  surrounded 
with  clay  and  moss,  to  prevent  the  overflow  of 
the  sap,  and  it  scarcely  ever  fails  of  success.  I'he 
period  selected  in  this  climate  for  this  operation 
IS  the  month  of  February.    The  produce  of  this 
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graft  18  usaally  a  fine,  large,  beaatlfaUy  colored 
marron,  about  the  size  of  oar  backeyee.  They 
are  much  more  delicate  in  texture  and  flavor  than 
our  own  wild  chestnut.  They  are  never  eaten 
without  being  cooked.  The  tree  is  very  beau- 
tiful.   

EXTRACTS  AVD  REPLIES. 

GARDEN  VEGETABLES. 

Mr.  Brown  : — ^You  will  greatly  oblige  a  con- 
stant reader  of  the  Farmer,  and  a  tyro  in  aericul- 
tural  matters,  if  you  will  answer  the  following 
questions. 

I  have  six  acres  of  land,  and  intend  making  it 
a  market  garden.  I  wish  a  select  list  of  the  ear- 
liest and  best  varieties  of  vesetableSjas  follows : — 

Best  early  peas  for  market;  early  cabbage; 
late  cabbage ;  early  cucumber ;  early  sugar  com ; 
early  potatoes  ;  earljr  squash. 

Can  the  ^'Valparaiso  squash"  seed  be  obtained 
in  Boston? 

Can  the  *<top  onions''  be  obtained  in  Boston? 

At  what  seed  store  can  1  best  obtain  a  supply 
of  the  above  seeds  together  with  others  ? 

8aco,Me.,  1855.  j.  r. 

RsH ARKS. — For  peas  take  the  early  Kent—cah- 
bag^,  early  ybr^— late  cabbage,  the  Drumhead— 
for  cucumbers,  the  **/»iim«"— sugar  com,  eiffht- 
rowed  sweet — potatoes,  early  white  blue-nose — for 
squashes,  early  summer  crook-neck.  We  cannot 
tell  you  where  the  Valparaiso  squash  seed  is  to  be 
found — ^but  it  isn't  worth  raising.  The  *<top  on- 
ions," and  all  the  other  seeds  you  desire,  may  be 
found  at  Buggies,  Nourse,  Mason  &  Oo.'s  seed 
store,  at  Quincy  Hall,  and  probably  at  the  other 
seed  stores  in  Boston. 

BC0K1  FOB  rARMXRS. 

SmoN  Brown,  £s^.  :— Dear  Sir, — I  have  a  de- 
sire to  study  the  science  of  agriculture,  and  re- 
quest you  to  furnish,  a  small  list  of  the  very  best 
primary  works  for  me  to  commence  with — say  to 
the  extent  of  from  $10  to  $25. 

Several  of  my  country  friends  wish  a  plain 
work  on  affricultural  chemistry,  and  have  spoken 
of  ChaptaTand  also  of  Johnston.  Please  name 
the  best  works  on  that  special  subject.  I  am 
willing  to  devote  my  leisure  hours  for  three  or 
four  years  to  a  preparation  for  farming.  I  wish 
to  understand  the  theory  and  the  practice  of  true 
agriculture.  B.  D.  Holoomb. 

Weaiem  CkrUtian  Advocate  qfice^  \ 
Cineinnati,  Feb.,  1855.  5 

Rbicarks. — We  reply  with  pleasure  to  our  oor- 
respondent.  The  book  whieh  we  shall  first  re- 
commend is  the  Farmers^  Encyclopedia,  adapted 
to  the  United  States  by  Gouvemeur  Emerson.  It 
is  a  royal  octavo  of  some  1200  pages,  and  treats 
both  in  a  scientific  and  practical  manner,  of  near- 
ly all  the  topics  coming  under  the  farmer's  care. 
Then  Elements  of  Agricultural  Chemistry  and  Ge- 
ology,  by  James  F.  W.  Johnston ;  Davy's  Agri- 
cultural Chemistry;  Farmer^ s  Companion,  by  Bu- 
dl;  Downing'' s  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees;  Ameri- 
can Muck  Book,  by  D.  J.  Browne ;  Harris^  Insects 


Injurious  to  Vegetation ;  Youatt  and  Martin  on 
Cattle,  by  Stevens ;  and  Farm  Implements,  by  J. 
J.  Thomas. 

Begin  with  these,  and  as  opportunify  ofl^ 
read  Loudon^s  works — especially  his  Arboretum — 
which  are  a  library  in  themselves,  Downing^s, 
Stephens^  Ltndsley,  Sinclair^ s  Code,  &c.  &c.  We 
can  boast  now  6f  an  elegant  agricultural  litera- 
ture, and  you  will  find  pleasure  in  perusing  these 
works,  as  well  as  profit. 

SUDDEN  DEATH  OF  A  OOW. 

Mr.  Brown  : — I  had  a  fine  cow,  eight  years 
old,  tough  and  hearty,  who  was  apparently  well 
at  nine  o'clock  at  night,  and  in  the  mornii^ 
dead.  She  lay  in  her  usual  position,  as  though 
there  had  been  no  struggle.  On  an  examination 
the  stomach  appeared  mistered  and  highly  in- 
flamed, and  the  olistered  part  slipt  off.  There 
were  no  other  symptoms  to  descrioe.  Can  vou 
or  Doct.  Dadd  throw  any  light  on  this  case  ? 

Bethel,  Vt.,  1855.  A  Young  FARiiiat. 

Remarks. — ^We  cannot  enlighten  you.  Will 
Dr.  Dadd? 

WHAT  FEARS  SHALL  I  SET? 

If  you  could  give  us  in  the  Farmer  a  list  of 
pears  hardy  enough  for  this  locality,  you  would 
do  us  a  great  kindness.  I  have  tried  the  Bart- 
lett,  and  several  other  kinds,  but  they  are  not 
hardy  enough ;  they  grow  well  in  the  summer, 
but  the  next  spring  every  twig  that  stood  above 
the  snow  is  dead.  John  H.  Currier. 

Mclndoes  Falls,  Vt. 

Remarks. — The  English  Jargonelle,  Dunmore, 
Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey,  Urbaniste,  Seckel,  Bneire 
Piel,  Vicar  of  Winkfield,  Winter  Nelis  and  St. 
Michael,  are  hardy  varieties.  These  should  be  on 
the  quince,  except  the  Jargonelle,  Dunmore  and 
Seckel,  which  are  best  on  the  pear  stock.  The 
Bartlett  is  a  noble  pear,  and  will  do  well,  we 
think,  if  grafted  on  a  hardy  pear  tree. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer, 

PATH-BBEAKER. 

Mr.  Editor  : — ^In  these  days  of  snow,  take  two 
widths  of  plank  (hard  wood  is  the  best)  18  in- 
ches vride,  shape  in  the  form  of  a  harrow  (trian- 
gle) with  an  iron  to  hook  the  chain — board 
over  the  top,  to  pile  on  the  boys,  and  with  one 

Joke  of  oxen,  you  break  your  own  paths  and  can 
0  much  for  the  villagOi  s  who  do  not  pay  particu- 
lar attention  to  these  small  matters  of  comforta- 
ble sidewalks.  The  cost  is  a  mere  trifle,  and  they 
last  for  vears  if  kept  under  cover. 

lours  respectfully,  h.  p. 

Brooklyn,  New  York,  Fa,  26,  1855. 


Prunino.— Thomas  says — ''The  season  for  prun- 
mg  old  orchards  is  late  in  autumn,  or  in  winter, 
or  at  mid-summe ;  but  not  in  spring,  when  the 
flow,  of  sap  is  apt  to  injure  and  cause  the  decay 
of  the  wood  at  the  wounds,^* 
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F9r  tk€  N9W  MngiUkA  WwrwkT, 

A  CHIFA  FEAOH. 

I  noticed  in  some  numbers  of  the  Horticulturist^ 
of  1853,  some  accoant  of  a  China  peach,  raised 
in  one  of  our  southern  States.  It  was  spoken  of 
as  prob«ibly  or  undoubtedly  the  only  tree  in  this 
country  from  such  a  source. 

There  are  in  the  grounds  adjoining  my  own 
some  peach  trees,  imported  from  Shanghai,  in 
China,  several  years  smce.  They  were  rooted  in 
tubs,  and  the  owner  of  the  Teasel  for  whom  the 
captain  obtained  them,  sent  them  to  his  natural 
home  in  this  town.  The  original  trees  have  not 
proved  good  bearers.  But  other  trees  budded 
from  them  have  yielded  very  ^od  crops.  One  of 
my  neighbors  has  had  trees  in  bearii^  (budded 
from  these)  for  four  or  five  years.  lalso  have 
some,  which  bore  last  fall  for  the  second  time. 
It  is  a  very  large  peach,  above  the  usual  size,  but 
by  no  means  so  large  as  to  prove  the  truth  of  the 
dictum  of  the  captain  who  imported  them,  who 
said  that  he  had  seen  them  in  China  as  large  as 
his  head.  The  skin  and  flesh  is  pale ;  and,  with- 
out being  at  all  deficient  in  juice,  it  is  a  very 
meaty  peach,  the  flesh  seemine  to  have  more 
substance  than  is  usual.  I  consider  it  a  superior 
peach,  much  above  a  medium  quality  ;  yet  there 
are  others  I  should  prefer  if  mature  at  the  same 
time.  This,  ripening  just  as  the  best  peaches  are 
leaving  us,  becomes  a  superior  variety  at  that 
time.  If  you  would  like,  I  would  be  happy  to 
send  you  a  specimen  next  season.  The  leaves  are 
subject  to  the  mildew ;  the  fruit  has  unequal 
sides,  forminz  a  marked  ridge  around  it. 

Yours,  &c.,       liKWis  S.  Hopkins. 

Northampton,  Feb.  15,  1855. 

Remarks. — We  should  be  gratified  with  a  sight 
and  taste  of  this  peach. 


For  the  New  Enfrland  Farmer. 

ABOUT  DAIRY  COWS. 

Fribnd  Brown  : — ^I  am  most  hapi>y  to  notice 
by  your  paper  of  this  morning.  (March  10th,) 
that  the  rapping  of  the  spirit  of  the  *'old  Oaks 
cow"  have  not  in  the  least  impaired  the  wits  of 
the  gentleman  from  Worcester,  and  although  he 
may  not  be  able  to  milk  as  freely  as  he  could  be- 
fore his  hand  was  lame,  he  certainly  writes  with- 
out any  perceptible  impediment. 

If  the  gentleman  had  charged  me  with  partial- 
ity, instead  of  prejudice,  I  should  at  once  have 
owned  up— for  I  must  confess,  other  things  being 
equal,  I  do  like  our  own,  better  than  I  do  foreign 
breeds — whatever  description  of  animals  they  may 
be.  I  am  in  spirit  a  native  American — thouffb 
not  in  the  modern  use  of  the  term,  professed  oy 
such.  I  detest  secresy  and  double-shuffle,  wher- 
ever it  may  be  found.  In  truth,  I  am  a  plain 
Yankee,  neither  more  or  less. 

The  gentleman  from  W.  charges  me  with  being 
unfair.  I  certainly  did  not  intend  to  be  unfair, 
either  towards  him^lf  or  his  stock.  He  would 
represent  his  pastures  as  bein^  of  an  inferior  or- 
der. I  had  no  suspicion  of  this.  I  supnosed  they 
were  ordinarily  very  good  pastures,  only  a  little 
shortened  by  the  extraordinary  dryness  of  the  sea- 
son, as  were  all  pastures  that  came  within  my  ob- 
servation. 


The  gentleman  refers  to  the  four  hornless,  ill" 
looking,  cows,  that  average  one  and  a  half  pounds 
of  butter  each,  for  a  period  of  forty  days  from 
June  1st  to  July  10th,  for  which  the  1st  premi- 
um of  the  Essex  Society  was  awarded^  Mr.  John 
Stowe,  Jr.,  of  Marblehead,  was  then  the  owner  of 
these  cows ;  he  can  tell  all  about  the  quality  and 
weight  of  their  butter,  and  whatever  ne  may  say 
about  it,  is  worthy  of  entire  confidence. 

The  gentleman  from  W.  appears  to  be  quite 
sensitive,  as  to  the  use  of  the  term  native,  when 
applied  to  animals,  as  do  many  other  gentlemen 
or  distinguished  intelligence.  I  presume  it  is  not 
in  my  power  to  enliehten  him  on  this  topic.  A 
gentleman,  so  entirely  conversant  with  the  best 
mrms  in  the  best  county  of  the  oommonwealtii, 
nine-tenths  of  the  stock  on  which  are  natives^  and 
nothing  different  from  natives,  if  he  does  not  know 
what  is  meant  by  the  term  native,  I  would  not 
presume  to  instruct  him.  My  idea  of  the  mean- 
ing of  the  term,  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  great 
mass  of  the  yeomanrr  of  the  commonwealth.  I 
have  no  patience  with  gentlemen  when  they  un- 
dertake to  mystify  this  matter.  There  is  an  affec- 
tation of  learning  in  so  doing,  which  is  not  to 
be  commended. 

I  repeat,  sir,  that  I  feel  under  great  obli^- 
tions  to  the  gentleman  from  W.,  for  his  careful 
and  accurate^  stated  management  of  hie  dairy : 
and  am  glad  to  know  that  his  success  was  mainly 
to  be  attributed  to  the  skill  and  fidelity  of  his 
excellent  wife.  I  was  quite  sure  that  no  bachel- 
or could  ever  have  earned  or  merited  such  a  pre- 
mium, as  he  obtained,  and  I  am  equally  well 
pleased  to  know  that  our  own  New  England 
breed  of  cows  (by  whatever  name  they  may  be 
called)  with  the  tame  care  and  the  same  feed, 
are  as  good  (to  say  the  least)  as  any  others. 

Essex. 

JTor  Ou  Ktw  England  Farmer. 

aunroBS  fob  pnklbs. 

Sir  : — ^I  noticed  in  one  of  the  late  numbers  of 
the  Farmer,  that  you  say  that  quinces  are  used 
only  as  a  preserve.  It  is,  perhaps,  unknown  to 
your  readers  that  they  make  a  very  agreeable 
pickle,  if  boiled  in  vinegar,  with  brown  sugar,  to 
which  are  added  cloves,  cinnamon,  &c.  Even 
when  they  have  been  unluckily  hard  frozen,  they 
will  answer  for  this  purpose— only  less  sugar  will 
be  then  required.  They  are  quartered  and  pared 
and  the  cores  cut  out.  Ten  pounds  of  fruit  are 
boiled,  to  which  add  ^^re  pounds  of  sugar  end 
from  three  to  five  pints  of  vinegar,  one  ounce  of 
whole  cinnamon,  and  half  an  ounce  of  whole 
cloves,  and  boil  down,  place  in  a  jar  and  pour  the 
hot  vyrup  upon  it.  With  many  the  quince, 
baked  like  an  apple,  is  a  favorite,  adding  syrup 
or  molasses  and  water  to  the  dish  in  which  they 
are  baked.  Those  fond  of  a  tart  baked  apple^ 
will  probably  be  pleased  with  the  baked  quince, 
and  much  prefer  it.        Yours,  &c., 

Lewis  S.  Hopkins. 

Northampton,  F(i>.  15, 1855. 


Mbasurement  of  Hat  in  Bulk. — ^Multiply  the 
length-breadth  and  height  of  the  hay  into  each 
other,  and  if  the  hay  is  somewhat  setiled,  .ten 
solid  yards  will  weigh  a  ton.  Clover  will  take 
eleven  to  twelve  yards  to  a  ton. 
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For  the  New  England  Warmer, 

nrTERESTnro  expeeiment  with 

PEAE  SEEDLIHOS. 

Ebiving  some  pear  trees  which  started  from  seed 
Uat  spring,  I  tried  in  mid-summer  the  experiment 
of  catting  the  ti^  root  of  all  of  them  a  few  inches 
below  the  ground,  to  make  them  throw  out 
lateral  roots,  having  heard  that  it  was  very  diffi- 
cult in  our  country  to  raise  pear  seedlings,  be- 
cause of  their  being  thrown  from  the  ground  by 
the  frost,  and  that  this  was  attributaHe  to  the 
want  of  lateral  roots.  I  took  a  rainy  morning 
fbr  my  division  of  the  tap  rsot,  but,  in  on  hour 
or  two  after  the  operation,  the  sun  came  out 
clear  and  warm.  1  may  have  watered  them  once 
or  twice  subsequently,  at  evening.  In  two  or 
three  days  the  leaves  began  to  look  like  leaf- 
blight  ;  first  the  edges,  or  the  edge  on  one  side 
was  discolored,  and  finally  on  some  all  the  leaves 
becune  entirely  black ;  on  others,  some  leaves 
were  entirely  destroyed,  while  some  were  but 
partially  affected,  or  escaped  entirely.  Out  of 
twelve  or  fifteen  of  these  seedlings,  but  about 
one-half  survived.  I  had  cut  off  the  main  source 
of  the  supply  of  moisture  from  the  ground,  and 
the  leaves  appeared  to  have  the  leaf-bught.  Was 
the  auction  of  the  leaves  a  consequence  of  the 
^Yiaion  of  the  root  ^  (a.)  It  would  look  so,  and 
if  80,  is  a  cessation  or  essential  diminution  of  a 
mpply  of  moisture  to  the  roots,  the  cause  of  leaf- 
'  "ifht  to  the  pear  tree  ?   If  I  remember  rightlj, 


body  who  has  handled  an  oyster  shell,  must  have 
observed  that  it  seemed  as  if  composed  of  succes- 
sive layers  or  plates  overlapping  each  other. 
These  are  technically  termed  *' shoots,"  and  each 
of  them  marks  a  year's  growth  ;  so  thatbv  count- 
ing them,  we  can  determine  at  a  glance  the  year 
when  the  creature  came  into  the  world.  Up  to 
the  time  of  its  mi^urity,  the  shoots  are  regular 
and  sucoenive ;  but  after  that  time  they  become 
irregular,  and  are  piled  one  above  the  other,  so 
that  the  shell  becomes  more  and  more  thickened 
and  bulky.  Judging  from  the  great  thickness 
to  which  some  oyster  shells  have  attained,  this 
mollusc  is  capable,  if  left  to  its  natural  changes 
unmolested,  of  attaining  a  patriarchal  longevity. 


it  18  almost  or  entirely  unknown  in  the  moist 
ciiBiate  of  England.  But  if  drought  at  the  roots 
aad  a  rapid  eSialation  from  the  leaves  under  our 
lK>t  sun  is  the  cause,  then  we  would  find  the 
leaf^blight  more  than  usually  prevalent  in  such  a 
Bommor  of  uncommon  drought  as  our  last.  Was 
it  more  prevalent  last  summer  than  usual?  I 
had  no  more  of  it  than  usual.  And  are  pear 
trees,  with  a  moist  subsoil,  less  afflicted  with  the 
leaf-blight?  Tours,  &c., 

Lbwis  S.  Hopkins. 
Northampton,  Td>,  15, 1855. 

Remarks. — (a.)  Pear  seedlings  are  difficult  to 
saise,  seldom  doing  well  except  upon  a  soil  pe- 
oaliarly  adapted  to  them.  They  are  found  to 
succeed  best  on  a  strong,  rich  soil,  containing 
peroxide  of  iron,  and  which  is  moist,  but  not  too 
wet 

To  promote  the  formation  of  lateral  roots, 
transplant  from  the  seed  bed  when  two  or  three 
inches  high,  and  cut  off  the  end  of  the  tap  root 
with  a  sharp  pair  of  scissors.  They  should  be 
mulched,  to  protect  them  from  the  action  of  the 
sun.  in  summer,  and  should  be  protected  from  the 
attacks  of  the  eut-worm  in  the  seed  bed ;  the 
best  remedy  I  have  found  to  be  tobacco  waste, 
strewed  thickly  over  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
Ashes  and  bone  dust  are  the  best  manures.  A 
partly  shaded  place  is  better  than  the  full  sun. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer, 

THE  WHEEL  HOE. 

Mr.  Editor  : — ^I  have  lately  become  a  subscrib- 
er for  vour  truly  valuable  paper,  and  on  the  first 
side  I  nnd  much  to  interest,  and  learn.  In  a  late 
number,  in  your  remarks  on  Raising  Carrots,  you 
say  *Hhe  wheel  hoe  will  save  one-half  the  labor  of 
cultivation."  Now  I  have  raised  from  a  quarter 
£o  a  half  an  acre,  yearly,  for  a  few  years,  with 

Eretty  good  success  ;  but  it  requires  so  much  la- 
ar  to  weed  them,  I  almost  resolved  last  woedine 
time  to  quit  them  and  try  something  else,  but  if 
I  can  find  an  implement  that  will  save  one-half 
the  labor  of  weeding,  I  think  I  shall  try  them 
again.  I  wish  to  inquire  of  you  through  the 
columns  of  the  Farmer,  how  much  does  the 
"wheel  hoe"  cost?  Where  can  it  be  obtained? 
IIow  does  it  operate,  &c.,  by  answering  the  above 
questions  you  will  greatly  oblige  me,  and  I  doubt 
not  many  of  my  brother  farmers.  f.  j.  s. 

CaUdonia  Co.,  Vl,  Feb,  27,  1855. 

Rekarks. — ^The  wheel-hoe  costs  from  $1,50  to 
$2,00,  and  may  be  found  at  Ruggles  &  Co.'s. 
We  shall  republish  a  cut  of  this  hoe  as  soon  as  we 
can  get  a  correct  sketch  engraved. 


Age  OF  Oysters. — A  London  oyster-man  can 
tell  the  age  of  his  flock  to  a  nicety.  The  age  of 
an  Ojfster  is  not  to  be  found  by  looking  into  its 
month.    It  bears  its  years  upon  its  back.    Every- 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

ABOUT  CHEEEIES  AND  PEAES. 

Mr.  Editor  : — You  will  confer  a  fisivor  by  an- 
swering the  following  queries  through  the  col- 
umns of  the  Farmer, 

1.  I  have  now  the  May  Jhike,  Black  Tartarean^ 
Downer'^ s  and  Honey  Heart  cherries,  and  wishing 
to  add  to  the  number  of  my  trees,  would  it  be  ad- 
visable to  get  any  other  varieties,  and  if  so,  what 
varieties  ? 

2.  Has  the  Early  Purple  Gmgne  sufficient 
good  Qualities  to  entitle  it  to  a  place  in  a  collec- 
tion of  a  dozen  trees  ? 

3.  I  have  the  Madeleine,  Early  Catharine,  Fulr 
toUf  Bartlett,  Jackson,  Golden  Beurre  of  BilboOy 
Beurre  of  Aremberff,  and  Vicar  of  Winkfield 
pears,  and  I  propose  to  procure  the  Lawrence^ 
Owen,  Rostiezer  and  Seckel. 

What  alterations  or  additions  would  you  ad- 
vise me  to  make  to  this  list,  and  particularly,  is 
there  any  variety  ripening  at  the  time  of  the 
Early  Catharine,  which  produces  abundant  crops 
and  of  good  quality. 

The  soil  is  a  rather  compact  loam,  with  <'hard 
pan"  at  an  average  depth  of  about  two  feet,  with 
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a  moderate  descent  to  the  north  ;  it  has,  how- 
erer,  always  borne  good  crops  of  pears. 

4.  What  amount  of  frait  will  a  well-grown' 
pear  tree  produce  as  compared  to  an  apple'  tree 
m  similar  circumstances  1 

5.  Is  there  any  yery  late  keeping  apple  which 
comes  so  near  to  the  &ldwin  in  productiveness  as 
to  make  it  profitable  for  extensive  culture  ? 

AshfieU,  1855.  M.  F.  Basbwt. 


Rbkarks.^I  and  2.  In  addition  to  the  four 
varieties  named  we  would  recommend  the  Napo- 
leon Bigarreau  and  Black  Eagle — ^the  last  we  con- 
sider indispensable  ;  the  Early  Purple  Gttigne  is 
a  good  early  cherry,  and  of  course  apt  to  be  tak- 
en by  the  birds. 

3.  We  should  recommend  as  additions  to  the 
list  of  pears,  the  English  Jargonelle,  Beurre  Did, 
Glout  Morceau  and  Winter  NeKs, 

4.  The  pear  will  not  compare  with  the  apple 
for  bearing. 

5.  We  consider  the  Hunt  Russett  to  be  the 
beet  late  keeping  apple.  It  is  prolific,  excellent, 
and  may  be  kept  through  the  year  under  favora- 
ble circumstances. 


LADIES'  DEPARTMENT. 


spBnrowoRK. 

Trees. — ^Make  all  necessary  preparations  for 
transplanting ;  do  not  delay  it  until  the  trees  are 
swollen,  for  to  remove  a  tree  then,  gives  it  a 
shock  which  it  will  scarcely  recover  firom  through 
the  season.  Be  generous  with  the  spade — ^loosen 
and  pulverize  the  earth  over  a  liberal  breadth, 
working  in  a  little  well  decomposed  compost. 
Transplant  early  in  April,  if  the  ground  is  suit- 
able. 

Spring  Rte. — More  profit  maybe  realized  from 
one  acre  thoroughly  plowed,  10  inches  deep  and 
well  manured,  than  to  skim  over  two  acres  of 
old  fields  indi£ferently.  A  bushel  and  a  half  of 
good  seed  on  the  best  land  will  be  sufficient,  while 
on  the  poor,  two  bushels  will  be  required. 

The  Peach  Crop.— The  temperature  fidls  in 
Gonnecticut  and  Massachusetts  to  12  and  15  de^. 
below  zero  every  few  years,  without  iinuring  the 
peach  crop.  In  1834,  at  Windham,  Conn.,  one 
morning,  on  the  high  hills,  the  thermometer  in- 
dicated 18  deg.  below,  while  on  the  plains  and 
vallevB  it  was  22 ;  yet  there  were  plenty  of 
peaches  the  following  season  on  the  niUs,  and 
none  in  the  plains  and  vaUeys.  A  year  or  two 
afler,  the  temperature,  one  windy  night,  was  ex- 
actly teversed.  The  next  year  there  was  not  a 
Ch  on  the  hills,  but  a  full  crop  in  the  val- 
^  ;  the  tree  buds  were  not  injured.  Who  will 
inform  the  public  where  the  exact  frostrline  of 
the  peach  is  ?  Another  question  to  the  curious  is, 
at  what  temperature  the  peach-tree  is  killed  bv 
frost?  ^ ^ 

9"  The  particuli^r  attention  of  the  reader  is 
called  to  the  article  by  Dr.  Rstnolds,  on  Re- 
claiming Swamp  liands. 


DOHESTIC  EMUPES. 
Best  Bread. — ^The  best  bread  is  that  made  of 
unbolted  wheat  flour.  In  some  cases  a  small  por- 
tion of  white  bread  ma^  be  desirable,  but  the 
brown,  after  a  short  time,  will  be  found  more 
palatable,  and  conducive  to  a  more  regular  and 
nealthy  condition  of  the  system.  It  has  been  as- 
certained that  even  dogs  cannot  live  over  fifty 
days  fed  upon  fine  flour  bread  and  water  ;  when 
fed  upon  such  as  contained  the  whole  or  a  large 
portion  of  the  bran,  they  are  found  in  no  respect 
to  suffer. — Waler-Cure  Journal. 

To  MAKE  FINE  PaNCAKES  FRIED  WITHOUT  BUTTIS 

OR  Lard. — Take  a  pint  of  cream,  and  six  new- 
laid  eggs ;  beat  them  well  together ;  put  in  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  suzar,  and  one  nutmcff ,  or 
a  little  beaten  mace — ^which  you  please,  ana  so 
much  flour  as  will  thicken-nalmost  as  much  as 
an  ordinary  pancake  flour  batter ;  your  nan  must 
be  heated  reasonably  hot,  and  wiped  witn  a  dean 
cloth  ;  this  done,  spread  your  batter  thin  over  it, 
and  fry. 

Indian  Muffins. — ^A  pint  and  a  half  of  yellow 
Indian  meal  sifted.  A  nandful  of  wheat  flour. 
A  quarter  of  a  pound  of  fresh  butter.  A  quart 
of  milk.  Four  eg^.  A  very  small  tea-epoonfnl 
of  milk.  Put  the  milk  into  a  saucepan.  Out  the 
butter  into  it.  Set  it  over  the  fire  and  warm  it 
until  the  butter  is  very  soft,  but  not  until  it 
melts.  Then  take  it  off,  stir  it  well  till  all  is 
mixed,  and  set  it  away  to  cool.  Beat  four  ^gs 
very  light ;  and  when  the  milk  is  cold,  stir  them 
into  it  alternately  with  the  meal,  a  little  at  a 
time  of  each.  Add  the  salt.  Beat  the  whole 
very  hard  after  it  is  all  mixed.  Then  butter  some 
muffin-rings  on  the  inside.  Set  them  in  a  hot 
oven,  or  on  a  heated  eriddle ;  pour  some  of  the 
batter  into  each;  and  bake  the  muffins  well. 
Send  them  hot  to  table,  continuih^  to  bake  while 
a  fresh  supply  is  wanted.  Pull  them  open  with 
your  fingers,  and  eat  them  with  butter,  to  which 
you  may  add  molasses  or  honey. — Farm  Journal, 

Mode  of  Making  Yeast. — ^The  following  mode, 
which  was  found  very  convenient  in  praotioe, 
was  stated  to  us  by  a  notable  house-wiro.  One 
quart  of  hops  is  boiled  about  three  hours  with 
about  seven  eallons  of  water ;  after  that  the  re- 
sulting liquid  is  passed  through  a  cullender  on 
three  quarts  of  Indian  meal,  or  so  much  that  the 
mixture  will  be  like  haUer,  Half  a  tea-cup  of 
salt  is  added,  and  when  cooled  to  new  milk 
warmth,  half  a  pint  of  yeast.  After  stirring 
weU,  it  stands  fifteen  or  twentv  hours,  and  In- 
dian meal  added  till  of  the  consistency  of  dough, 
when  cakes,  three  inches  in  diameter  and  ludf 
an  inch  thick,  arc  made  from  it,  and  dried  on  a 
board  by  the  fire ;  much  heat  will  destroy  the 
yeast,  and  if  not  dried  in  two  or  three  days,  fer- 
mentation will  proceed  so  far  as  to  destroy  it. 
These  cakes  will  be  good  for  three  months ;  one 
of.  them  soaked  half  an  hour  in  warm,  not  hot 
water,  wiU  be  enough  for  a  large  loaf. 


0*  When  friends  come  to  see  you  uninvited, 
do  your  best  to  entertain  them,  but  make  no  apol- 
ogy or  comment ;  it  sounds  to  your  guest  like  a 
reproach  for  taking  you  unawares. 
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CALENDAB  FOB  MAT. 

*The  blossomed  Orchard  and  the  Tiae 

Have  too  their  charms  fbr  me  ; 
The  sweet  Briar,  and  the  Eglantine, 

Again  I  joy  to  see. 
These  are  the  beauties  of  the  Spring ; 

And  while  it  doth  remain. 
Let  All  the  graces  dance  and  sing, 
Till  Winter  come  again." 

AY — of  all  the  months 
in  the  year-r-is  oflen- 
est  spoken  of  with  en- 
thusiasm, sometimes 
with  passionate  joy. 
It  has  a  revivifying 
influence  upon  all  na- 
'  ture,  animate  and  in- 
animate ;  on  the  trees 
whose  forms  have  long  appeared  lifeless,  the  sap 
starts,  huds  and  blossoms  expand,  and  flowers 
spread  their  delicate  petals  to  the  softly-kissing 
winds  of  the  south ;  the  earth  is  rapidly  ver- 
dure-covered, animals  gambol,  birds  sing  and 
insects  hum  alK)ut,  intent  on  the  purposes  of 
their  busy  little  life.  There  is  reanimation  in 
all  things ;  the  air  is  soft  and  grateful,  the  spring- 
ing grass  looks  cheerful  and  the  brooks  appear 
glad  as  they  skip  along.  Man  and  the  lower 
world  are  sympathetic, — a  grand  symphony  of 
harmonious  feeling  pervades  all  things. 

Is  it  a  wonder,  then,  that  Mat  is  extolled? 
The  sick  praise  it  because  its  breath  is  soft  and 
bears  upon  it  the  perfume  of  the  Heart'cheaee, 
Crown-imperial,  Lily  of  the  Valley  and  Apple 
blossoms;  the  lovers  eulogize  it  because  every 
thing  is  so  gladsome  about  them  and  in  unison 
with  themselves !  The  Farmer  utters  his  daily 
heart^felt  panegyric  for  southern  breezes,  genial 
suns  and  fructifying  rains;  for  springing  com, 
and  grass  and  grain.    Then 

Hail,  bounteous  May  !  that  dost  inspire 
Mirth  and  youth  and  warm  desire ;  , 

Woods  an4  groves  are  of  thy  dressing  ; 
Hill  and  dale  doth  boaat  thy  blessing. 

So  said  Master  Shakspeare,  and  he  understood 
the  secret  workings  of  the  human  heart  pretty 
weU. 


But  there  is  another  aspect  for  May.  I^  is  not 
scorching  summer,  but  stands  between  that  and 
blustering  winter,  hangs  out  vernal  suns,  and 
lets  us  and  the  trees  and  grass  and  flowers,  grad- 
ually down  into  the  voasting  season,  acclimated 
and  prepared  for  it.  "Were  a  summer  tempera- 
ture immediately  to  succeed  the  cold  of  winter, 
many  of  our  plants  would  be  greatly  injured,  if 
not  totally  destroyed.  Their  delicate  vessels  and 
cells  would  burst  by  a  too  sudden  expansion,  and 
the  bud,  prematurely  thrust  forth  into  the  light 
and  heat  of  day,  would  wither  and  fall  off,  or 
remain  an  abortive  excrescence  on  its  parent 
stem.  We  should  also  be  deprived  of  the  beauty 
and  interest  attached  to  the  gradual  development 
of  leaf  and  flower,  were  the  great  annual  transi- 
tion in  the  vegetable  world  dSected  instantane- 
ously." Now,  under  the  beautiful  arrangement 
which  exists,  as  the  season  advances,  the  tempera- 
ture increases,  and  plant  after  plant,  according 
to  the  sensibility  of  its  buds,  sends  forth  its 
tender  shooto  and  leaves,  in  beautiful  succession, 
till  every  field  and  garden  and  grove  is  teeming 
with  beauty  and  perfume. 

May,  on  the  farm,  is  crowded  with  important 
duties,  and  unless  they  are  thoroughly  dis- 
charged, wiU  show  a  neglect  through  all  the 
summer  operations.  "Drive  your  business,  and 
not  let  your  bosmess  drive  you,'*  is  a  good  old 
adage,  and  has  more  force  than  many  are  dis- 
posed to  allow  it.  Always  to  be  able  to  hoe  a 
crop,  for  instance,  at  the  moment  it  needs  it,  is 
a  matter  of  considerable  importance,  saves  labor 
and  time,  and  undoubtedly  increases  the  crop  be- 
yond what  it  would  have  been  had  the  weeds 
luxuriated  a  few  days  longer.  This  \a  especially 
the  case  in  harvesting  the  grain  and  grass  crops — 
a  delay  of  a  day  or  two  sometimes  sadly  affecting 
the  quality  of  eithw.  It  is  just  as  important  for 
the  farmer  to  be  prompt  and  improve  the  favora- 
ble moment  in  his  affairs,  as  it  is  for  the  smith  to 
"strike  while  the  iron  is  hot,"  the  mariner  to 
spread  his  sails  to  the  fitvorable  breeze,  or  the 
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merchant  to  purchase  when  goods  are  low. 
When  plans  are  judiciously  laid,  so  that  each 
particular  duty  may  be  performed  at  the  proper 
time,  the  work  of  the  farm  will  go  on  pleasantly 
and  profitably,  and  afford  a  satisfaction  unknown 
to  those  who  labor  without  system,  and  seldom 
employ  the  head  in  conducting  their  affiilrs. 

TnsEi. — If  it  was  not  done  in  Apiil,  make  an 
experiment  with  one  old  apple  tree ;  graft,  if  it 
needs  it;  dig,  manure  and  pulyerbee  the  soil 
about  it ;  if  mossy  and  bark-bound,  scrape  it,  and 
wash  it  with  soap  and  water ;  do  this  twice  the 
coming  summer,  and  once  each  succeeding  spring 
until  the  grafts  come  into  bearing,  keeping  an 
account  of  expenses.  This  will  test  the  matter, 
whether  it  is  best  to  work  oyer  old  trees.  Wash 
your  trees  with  soap-suds  if  not  already  done  this 
spring. 

Graftixg. — ^It  is  better  done  in  April  or  early 
in  May  before  hot  suns  prevail.  Where  what 
are  called  suckers  come  after  the  tree  is  grafted, 
do  not  cut  them  off  until  October — then  out  off 
about  half  their  length  and  allow  them  to  grow 
the  next  year.  Instead  of  diminishing,  they  will 
increase  the  growth  of  the  young  grafts,  as  their 
leaves  will  elaborate  the  sap  and  keep  up  a 
healthly  action  of  the  tree. 

Plantd^g  Corn. — ^Plow  deep,  spread  the  ma- 
nure liberally  and  cultivate  it  in  three  or  four 
inches  deep,  pulverize  thoroughly,  and  then  if 
you  dwire  to  try  specific  manure,  add  a  little  su- 
perphosphate, bone  dust,  or  guano  to  the  hill, 
always  remembering  that  the  guano  must  not 
oome  in  contact  with  the  young  germs  of  the 
com.  This  will  give  it  an  early  start,  and  get 
the  ground  covered  and  the  plants  ready  for  the 
hot  suns  of  July. 

Plowing. — All  crops— even  the  grass  crops — 
depend  greatly  upon  the  manner  in  which  this 
work  has  been  done.  Deep  plowing  is  an  anti- 
dote against  drought.  A  light  pprous  soil  ad- 
mits the  air — the  air  is  loaded  with  moisture, 
penetrates  the  light  soil  until  it  gets  down  where 
it  is  cool,  and  there  the  moisture  is  condensed, 
taken  up  by  the  light  particles  of  earth,  and  held 
in  reserve  for  the  roots  of  the  plants.  So  if  you 
plow  deep  and  pulverize  well,  there  is  a  perpet- 
ual watering  going  on,  be  the  surface  ever  so  dry. 

Garden  Vegetables. — Put  in  seeds  for  garden 
vegetables  early,  and  in  a  fiivorable  spot.  They 
will  cover  the  table  with  palatable  and  whole- 
some edibles  before  the  summer  is  over. 

Garden  Fruits. — ^Add  a  few  choice  currants, 
raspberries.  Sec. 

Early  Corn. — Sprout  it  on  a  sod,  transplant 
sod  and  all,  and  you  gain  a  week  or  two. 


B^The  people  of  Hoboken,  opponte  New  York, 
have  decidea  in  favor  of  being  incorporated  as  a  city. 


MIDDLESEX  COITirrY  AORICULTTIKAL 
PBEHlVMB. 

Snow  AT  Concord,  Sept-  26,  1855. 

6T0CK.~GLA8S  1— BULLS. 

For  tbe  best  naUre  or  Biixed  Ball $10,00 

the  tecond  best 8,00 

the  Uiird  best 6,00 

the  fourth  best 5,00 

the  best  Ayrshire  Boll B,00 

the  second  best &,00 

the  best  Deron  Boll 8,00 

the  second  best 6,00 

the  best  AldemeyBuU 8,00 

the  second  best &,00 

the  best  Dnrhsin  Boll 8,00 

the  second  best fi,00 

the  best  Bull  Calf  of  any  breed  under  one  year  old. .  .6,00 

the  second  best *,00 

CLASS  2— working  OXJEN. 

For  the  beet  yoke  of  Working  Oxen. . . ., $10,00 

the  second  best €,00 

the  third  best 1,00 

the  fourth  best ft,0O 

CLASS  8.— STEEBa. 

For  the  best  three  year  old  Steers, $7,00 

the  second  best &,00 

the  best  two  year  old  Steers 6,00 

CLASS  4.— MILCH  C0W9. 

For  the  best  Milch  Cow,  native  breed $10,00 

the  second  best 8,00 

the  third  best 6,00 

the  best  Ayrshire  Cow 8,00 

the  second  best 6,00 

the  best  Devon  Cow 8,00 

the  second  best 6,00 

the  best  Alderney  Cow 10,00 

the  second  best 6,00 

the  best  Durham  Cow 8,00 

the  second  best 6,00 

CLASS  6.~HBIF1SRS. 

Fbr  the  best  Milch  Heifer,  under  three  years  old $1,00 

the  second  best m 0,00 

the  third  best 6,00 

the  best  two  year  old  Heifer 1,00 

the  second  best 0,00 

the  third  best 6,00 

the  best  yearling  Heifer 6,00 

the  best  HeiferCalf 6,00 

CLASS  6— FAT  CATTLB. 

For  the  best  yoke  of  Fat  Oxen 10,00 

the  second  best 8,00 

the  third  best 6^00 

the  fourth  best 6,00 

the  best  ftit  Cow 0,00 

CLASS  1.— SWINB. 

For  the  best  Boar $6,00 

the  second  best 6,00 

the  best  breeding  Sow 6,00 

the  second  best 6,00 

the  best  Pigs,  not  less  than  three  in  number,  from 

four  to  eight  months  old 6,00 

the  best  porker,  of  any  age 6,00 

the  second  best ^ S|0O 

CLASS  8.— H0B8B8. 

For  the  best  Stud  Horse $10,00 

the  second  best 6,00 

the  best  breeding  Mare 8,00 

the  second  best 6,00 

the  best  five  year  old  Colt,  broken  to  harness 6,00 

the  best  four  year  old  Colt,  broken  to  harness 6,00 

the  best  three  year  old  Colt,  broken  to  harness 6,00 

the  best  two  year  old  Colt 6,00 

the  best  yearling  Colt 6,00 

CLASS  9.— FOULTBY. 
For  the  best  lire  Turkeys,  not  less  than  6  in  number.  ..$8,00 

the  second  best 3,00 

the  best  live  Geese,  not  less  than  6  In  number 8,00 

the  second  best 2,00 

.  the  best  live  barn-yard  Fowls,  not  less  than  5  in 

number .....6,00 

the  best  show  of  any  Fowls 8,00 

the  second  best S,00 


^"  Mildew  Btains  are  very  difficult  to  remoye 
from  linen.  The  most  effectual  way  is  to  rab  soap 
on  the  spots,  then  chalk,  and  bleach  the  garment 
in  the  hot  sun. 
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For  (Ae  New  England  Farm9r, 

CHOICE  AHD  CXTLTURE  OF  APPLE 
TEESS. 

Messrs.  Editors: — As  the  season  is  fast  ap- 
proaching when  most  people  purchase  their  trees 
for  transplanting,  I  venture  to  make  a  few  state- 
ments relative  to  my  theories  and  practice  in  the 
above  line. 

Much  credit  is  due  to  many  entenprising  indi- 
viduals, who  have  subjected  themselves  to  great 
labor  and  expense  in  order  to  Aimish  the  public 
with  a  supply  of  ^od  trees;  and,  whilst  this 
just  meed  of  praise  is  cheerfully  bestowed  where 
it  is  deservea,  no  &lse  delicacy  will  make  me 
forbear  to  give  vent  to  my  feelings  of  contempt 
and  indignation  towardsrthose  nursery-men  who— 
not  only  in  defiance  of  all  law,  both  of  God  and 
xnaA,  but  in  direct  opposition  to  their  own  pe- 
cuniary interests — ^have  practised  the  grossest  im- 
positions on  the  ignorant  and  unwary.  Justice, 
however,  demands  it  should  be  concluded  that,  in 
many  instances,  where  the  fault  has  been  charged 
to  the  nurserr-man,  it  really  belongs  to  the  one 
who  had  the  charge  of  setting  out  and  subsequent 
care  of  the  trees. 

Much  as  I  admire  a  good  nursery,  with  its 
clean  and  well-cultivated  rows,  candor  and  truth 
compels  me  to  say  that  it  is  not  the  proper  place 
to  look  for  the  best  trees.  First,  because  they 
generally  stand  much  too  thick  ;  second,  because 
their  trunks  have  been  entirely  sheltered  from  the 
sun,  to  which  they  must  be  inevitably,  and,  in 
too  many  instances,  fatally  exposed ;  third,  be- 
cause the  soil  in  which  they  are  thus  far  reared, 
is  often  richer  than  that  to  which  they  are  trans- 
planted can  possibly  be  made.  If  it  were  pos- 
sible so  to  do  by  statute  law,  I  would  not  lessen 
the  number  or  nurseries,  but  would  rather  in- 
crease them.  But  if  the  process  of  depletion  was 
to  be  applied  in  accordance  with  my  views,  it 
would  be  in  the  number  of  trees  contained  in  a 
row,  which  should  be  not  more  than  fifty  per 
cent,  of  the  number  usually  allowed  to  stand. 
This  statement  is  not  intended  to  lenen  the  profits 
of  those  eneaged  in  this  branch  of  business,  but 
rather  to  enhance  them,  as  it  an  Dpinion,  founded 
on  observation  and  experience,  that  one  dollar  is 
not  a  high  price  for  a  good  sized,  thrifty  apple  tree. 

But  how  shall  I  be  able  to  sekct  a  good  tree, 
and  how  shall  I  test  the  correctness  of  your  dia- 
tribe against  thick -set  nurseries?  says  the  in- 
quirer of  little  experience  in  this  matter. 

In  regard  to  the  selection  of  a  good  tree,  let 
the  trunk  be  of  as  pyramidial  form  as  possible, 
the  bark  smooth  and  of  a  dark  sreen  color,  the 
top  being  well  spread  and  divided  into  not  less 
than  three  branches.  Examine  the  twigs  of  the 
last  year's  growth,  to  see  if  they  are  not  only  of 
proper  length,  but  of  good  circumference,  with  a 
good  fuU  Dud  at  the  top,  and,  all  other  things 
being  right,  it  is  of  but  little  consequence  whether 
the  Docfy  is  straight  or  crooked,  although  my 
prefonences  are  in  mor  of  the  crooked. 

As  to  the  propriety  of  purchasing  a  tree  from 
a  thick-set  nursery,  common  sense  teaches  that  it 
is  impossible  for  it  to  have  a  quantum  sufficit  of 
roots,  and  those  must  possess  but  a  feeble  nature, 
and  who  will  answer  for  its  trunk  surviving  the 
heat  of  such  a  sun  as  that  of  1854  ?  It  would  be 
the  height  of  folly  to  hope  for  such  a  result,  for, 


if  the  tree  should  not  literally  die,  yet  the  sap 
vessels  would  be  so  hardened  and  cramped  by  the 
heat,  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  the  sap  to 
flow  in  sufficient  quantities  to  give  the  top  its 
needed  support ;  consequently,  the  limbs  become 
stinted,  and  fisiil  of  having  that  healthy  appear- 
ance which  80  easily  distinguishes  a  well  culti* 
vated  tree. 

The  sap  which  is  thus  obstructed,  like  a  wuter- 
course  must  find  outlet  somewhere,  which  it  ac- 
complishes by  sending  out  numerous  shoots  at 
the  bottom  oi  the  tree,  sometimes  from  below  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  which  with  me,  in  many 
msiances,  it  is  impossible  to  kill  by  frequent  cut- 
ting, as  the  more  I  perform  this  operation,  0ie 
more  is  theur  name  legion.  To  more  fully  sub- 
stantiate the  correctness  of  this  theory,  let  us 
follow  nature  in  her  training  of  the  "wild  apple 
tree  of  the  wood." 

First,  the  seed  of  the  apple  germinates  and 
shows  itself  two  or  three  feet  above  the  ground 
before  the  cattle  think  it  worthy  of  their  atten- 
tion to  browse,  when,  for  a  number  of  y«ir8,  a 
kind  of  running  contest  is  kept  up  between  them  as 
to  who  shall  obtain  the  mastery,  which  ^nerally 
results  in  the  tree,  shrub-like,  increasing  in  width 
to  such  a  degree  that  it  is  impossible  for  its  foe 
to  reach  the  shoot,  which  is  now  ascending  from 
the  centre,  and  which  soon  forms  a  respectable 
top.  The  owner,  making  the  discovery  that  it 
wDI  grow  in  spite  of  beast's  browsing  and  man's 
neglect,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  cuts  away 
the  now  useless  shrubs  and  sprouts  on  and 
around  its  body,  and  finds  that  ne  has  a  tree  as 
hardy  as  the  most  sturdy  oak,  with  which  a  tree 
from  a  crowded  nursery  bear  about  as  favorable 
comparison  to  as  would  a  Milk  street  clerk  with 
a  down-east  lumber-man. 

A  tree  whose  body  can  always  be  protected 
from  the  rays  of  the  sun,  will  invariably  be  much 
more  thrifty  and  prolific  than  one  otliorwise  ex- 
posed. I  would  recommend  to  those  who  are 
about  settine  out  trees,  to  let  them  indme  to  the 
southwest  about  two  de^ees,  from  a  perpendic- 
ular position,  as  a  protection  to  their  bodies  from 
the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  In  ten  years  the  dif- 
ference in  perpendicular  appearance  will  not  be 
perceptible. 

Should  any  suckers  come  out  on  the  bodies  of 
trees  newly  transplanted,  cherish  them  with  all 
possible  care,  as  where  two  or  more  are  allowed 
to  grow  up  and  down  the  trunk,  I  have  never 
known  it  to  perish  by  sun-blight.  The  second 
spring  these  may  be  headed  in  one-half,  and  the 
third  entirely  removed.  Excepting  this  for  the 
first  four  or  five  years,  if  you  are  tempted  to  use 
your  jack-knife  about  them,  throw  it  into  the 
river  immediately,  that  you  may  be  delivered 
from  evil.  Pro  Bono  Publico. 

JV.  BridffeuxUer,  F^.  3,  1855. 


Pressrvino  Flour  and  Meal. — ^The  patented 
plan  of  Thomas  Pearsall,  of  Hooper's  Valley,  N. 
Y.,  for  preserving  flour,  meal  and  grain,  from 
heating  and  souring,  byhavinean  open  pipe  run- 
ning through  the  centre  of  a  oarrel  of  flour  and 
meal,  or  a  number  of  such  tubes  in  bins  of  ^ain, 
we  have  tested  and  found  to  be  an  excellent  mven- 
tion.  A  barrel  of  Indian  com  meal  put  up  in 
May  last,  with  one  of  his  refrigerating  tubes,  is 
now  as  sweet  as  it  was  on  the  day  it  was  packed. 
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This  improvement  mnst  lead  to  a  great  saying  to 
our  country,  as  it  is  calculated  that  no  less  tnan 
$5,000,000  is  lost  annually  by  the  souring  of  flour 
and  the  heating  of  grain  in  piles, — ^much,  if  not 
all,  of  which  may  be  saved  by  the  application  of 
this  invention,  which  is  neither  complex  nor  ex- 
pensive, but  simple  and  cheap.  A  barrel  of  corn 
meal,  packed  in  one  of  Pearsall's  patent  tubular 
barrels,  arrived  in  this  city  on  the  7th  of  this 
month  from  Louisville.  It  was  put  up  in  July, 
and  shipped  to  New  Orleans,  was  kept  several 
weeks  in  the  bold  of  a  steamboat,  and  afterwards 
housed  in  a  warehouse  until  about  the  1st  of  De- 
cember, and  yet  is  now  perfectly  sweet. 

SderUific  American. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

THOUGHTS  ON  CLIMATE. 

BY  HENRY   F.    FRENCH. 

It  is  strange  to  think  how  much  we  pay  for  the 
privilege  of  living  in  a  cold  climate.  The  hay  crop 
of  New  England,  in  1850,  was  about  three-and-a- 
half  millions  of  tons,  and  was  worth,  when  stored 
for  use,  about  thirty-five  millions  of  dollars.  All 
this,  with  a  trifling  deduction  for  what  was  ex- 
ported, was  fed  out  to  our  cattle,  sheep  and  hors- 
es, to  sustain  them  during  the  winter  months.  In 
the  Southern  part  of  our  country,  no  such  crop  is 
raised,  for  it  is  not  needed.  Vast  droves  of  cattle 
find  abundant  food,  summer  and  winter,  in  the 
woods  and  on  the  •  prairies,  with  no  care  from 
man.  Thus  we  pay  in  New  England,  for  the 
privilege  of  keeping  our  very  cattle  in  a  cold  cli- 
mate, thirty-five  millions  of  dollars.  And  this  is 
by  no  means  all.  We  feed  out  to  them  a  vast 
amount  of  grain.  We  build  for  them  expensive 
bams  and  stables,  a  luxury  which  Southern  ani- 
mals neither  enjoy,  nor  have  occasion  for.  They 
are  far  more  comfortable  out  of  doors,  under  a 
warm  sky. 

We  expend  a  great  amount  of  labor  and  time  in 
feeding  out  three-and-a-half  million  tons  of  hay, 
•  a  fork-full  at  a  time,  each  winter. 

Again,  there  were  in  New  England,  by  the 
census  of  1850,  a  few  more  than  a  half-million  of 
fiunilies,  occupying  nearly  half-a-million  of  dwel- 
lings. I  think  it  would  be  a  fair  estimate,  that 
the  annual  average  cost  of  keeping  up  every 
dwelling  to  the  necessary  point  of  comfort  in  New 
England,  above  the  cost  in  the  Soathem  States, 
on  account  of  cold  merely,  is  thirty  dollars,  or  in 
all  fifteen  millions  of  dollars.  To  this,  add  for 
the  extra  fuel  the  like  amount  of  fifteen  millions, 
and  we  have  already,  for  merely  hay  for  our  cat- 
tle, and  additional  shelter  and  warmth  for  our 
families,  a  tax  of  sixty-five  million  of  dollars  a 
year,  for  the  luxury  of  cold  weather. 

But  again,  they  say  the  dog-day  costume  of  a 
dandy  in  New  Orleans  is,  a  clean  dickey  and  a 
pair  of  spurs !  We  must  not  forget  tlie  matter  of 
clothing.    What   additional  clothing    is  really 


necessary  in  New  England  beyond  what  a  South- 
ern clime  requires?  We  will  call  it  the  very- 
small  amount  of  thirty  dollars  for  each  family  of 
about  five  persons,  and  this  gives  us  fifteen  mil- 
lions more,  making  eighty  millions  a  year  in  all. 
Now  when  we  consider  all  this,  and  the  disadvan- 
tages under  which  farmers  labor,  at  the  North, 
as  to  performing  their  labor — how  we  are  hur- 
ried and  driven  to  do,  our  fencing,  plowing  and 
planting  in  a  very  few  days,  while  no  farther 
South  than  Maryland  the-  plow  runs  every 
month  in  the  year — ^it  is  enough  to  make  us  pause 
and  consider,  whether,  indeed,  our  lines  have  fall- 
en in  pleasant  places,  and  whether  we  have  a 
goodly  heritage. 

It  is  true,  we  do  pay,  in  New  England,  a  tax, 
an  annual  tax,  equal  to  one  hundred  millions  of 
dollars,  for  the  additional  food,  shelter  and  fuel 
necessary  for  subsistence  in  a  cold  climate.  How- 
much  additional  labor  we  annually  perform  to 
bring  out  from  a  hard  and  sterile  soil  our  vari- 
ous crops,  beyond  what  they  would  require  to  be 
raised  by  the  same  skill  and  thrift,  from  the  deep 
and  fertile  valleys  of  the  South  and  West,  no  man 
would  dare  to  estimate,  and  the  wonder,  only,  to 
a  Southern  man  who  visits  New  England,  is,  that 
we  undertake  to  cultivate  such  land  at  all. 

A  hundred  millions  of  dolkrs  a  year  is  a  large 
sum  to  pay  for  sunshine  merely— for  what,  in  oth- 
er words,  in  another  climate,  the  vwurmth  of  the 
sun  would  render  unnecessary. 

But,  there  is  a  law  of  compensation  running 
through  all  nature.  If  we  travel  towards  the 
South,  in  our  own  country,  as  we  leave  New 
England,  we  see  as  we  go  ferther,  less  and 
less  of  the  indications  of  comfott  and  refinement. 
The  house  is  less  and  less  like  a  Home.  As 
the  climate  allows  the  members  of  the  family 
more  freedom  abroad,  less  is  thought  of  the  in- 
ternal convenience  and  of  the  out:ward  adornment 
of  the  dwelling.  Living  apart,  and  not' in* villa- 
ges, there  are  less  advantages  for  education  and 
social  intercourse. 

Even  in  Old  Virginia,  in  1850,  there  were  by 
the  census,  seventy-seven  thousand  free  white  luir 
trve  adults  that  could  not  read  or  write !  No 
wonder  one  of  her  politicians  recently  expressed 
great  surprise  at  a  recent  proposition  in  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Legislature,  to  limit  the  right  ot 
voting  to  citizens  who  can  read  and  write ! 

The  lavish  expenditure  of  human  labor  strikes 
every  New  England  man  who  travels  Southward. 
That  human  toil  is  to  be  saved,  seems  never  to 
have  been  thought  of.  Where  the  man  himself 
must  do  the  work,  the  head  will  do  its  part,  and 
save  the  hands ;  but  where  the  head  of  one  di- 
rects the  hands  of  others,  the  labor  is  never  skil- 
fully applied. 

Slavery  accounts  for  many  of  the  facts  to  which 
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werefor.  Slave  labor  prodaces  less  than  any 
other,  and  where  the  alare  exists  the  master  nev- 
er works,  while  in  New  England  every  man  la- 
bors with  his  own  hands,  and  is  prond  to  do  so. 

Yet,  back  of  these  considerations,  as  all  histo* 
ry  «how8  ne,  there  is  a  law  of  compensation  as  to 
climate  whidi  seems  nnivenal.  A  cold  climate 
is  most  fiivorable  to  the  development  of  an  active 
and  energetic  character.  This  is,  after  all,  the 
grand  secret  of  the  whoM  matter.  The  New  Ikig- 
land  youth  sees  before  him  a  rugged  country,  of 
Ibrest-covered  hills,  cut  through  by  rushing 
streams,  with  the  winter  snows  drifting  deep 
about  them.  But  he  feels  the  power  within  him 
to  fell  the  forest,  to  dam  the  river,  to  break  the 
enow-paths — to  build  mills,  to  grade  the  hills  and 
valleys  for  railways.  Everything  gives  way  be- 
fore an  energy  and  a  will  of  wliich  he,  whose 
cheek  is  fiinned  by  a  Southern  breeae  in  his  youth, 
knows  nothing. 

Often  the  Northern  man,  trained  to  active  life 
at  home,  finds  himself,  by  a  short  residence  at  the 
South,  enervated  and  weakened  by  the  climate, 
iind  ceases  to  wonder  at  the  different  habits  of 
the  people. 

We  may  iq^ulate  and  theorize  as  wo  will,  it 
is  true  at  this  very  hour,  that  the  sun  in  his 
whole  course  around  the  earth  does  not  now 
aeareh  out  a  people  of  the  same  number  occupy- 
ing a  like  amount  of  territory,  so  well  supplied 
with  the  necessaries  of  life,  so  well  educated,  so 
moral,  so  free  and  so  happy,  afi  .those  of  New 
Engluid. 

What  we  might  be  with  a  wann  and  genial 
ciimate'and  a  mellow  soil  we  cadnot  tell;...  What 
we  are,  with  the  rough  north  winds,  and  our 
rocky  hills,  and  a  free  sky  bending  over  us,  let 
ns  consider  well  and  be  thankful. 


For  ike  New  England  Farmer. 

POTATOES. 

The  crop  of  potatoes  in  Massachusetts,  and 
proluihly  in  New  England  generally,  was  uncom- 
monly "fine  lost  year,  and  altogether  the  most 
profitable  crop  raised.  Of  the  Black  <!;henan- 
goes,  which  I  have  raised  for  more  than  ten  years 
past,  without  any  rot  in  a  single  case,  I  last  year 
obtained  320  bushels  to  tiie  acre.  They  are  now 
worth  at  my  door  65  cts.  per  bushel — 320  m  C5 
=$208,30.  This  on  land  just  broken  up,  and 
with  a  moderate  quantity  of  stable  manure,  say 
25  cart-loads  to  an  acre,  plowed  in,  gives  a  nett 
}rufit  greater  by  Ga  than  any  I  know  of  in  ordi- 
nary agricultuie. 

Of  the  Jenny  Lind  potatoes,  of  whieh  kind  I 
planted  only  8  square  rods,  I  raised  24  bushels, 
or  at  the  rate  of  480  bushels  to  the  acre— worth 
now  02i  cts.  per  bushed,  equal  to  $300  to  the 
acre. 

This  last  is  a  huge,  ooarsQ  potato,  but  well 
worth  raising,  owing  to  its  wonoerful  productive- 
ness ;  they  are  used  for  table  purposes  by  many, 


being  generally  a  little  cheaper  than  other  kinds, 
and  pretty  good  eating  late  in  the  season.  The 
Black  Chenangoes  seem  to  improve  every  suo- 
ceeding  vear,  and  are  now  in  this  neighborhood 
estdbmed  one  of  the  best  kinds  for  cooking,  and 
owing  to  the  fact  that  thev  never  suffer  ftrom  rot, 
are  more  cultivated,  I  think,  than  any  other 
kind.  Amaba  Walker. 

North  Brookfidd,  March,  1865. 


SOULS,  NOT  STATIOHS. 

Who  •hAll^udge  a  man  from  mamiers  J 
Who  ihaU  know  him  by  his  di«n  f 

Paupers  may  be  fit  for  prinoes, 
Princes  fit  tar  something  less. 

Crumpled  shirt  and  dirty  Jacket 
May  beclothe  the  golden  ore 

Of  the  deepest  thoughts  and  feelings- 
Satin  vests  could  do  no  more. 

There  are  springs  of  crystal  nectar 
Ever  ireUing  out  of  stone  j 

There  are  purple  buds  and  golden 
Hidden,  crushed,  and  overgrown. 

God,  irho  counts  by  souls,  not  dresses, 
Loves  and  prospers  you  and  me, 

WhOe  he  values  thrones,  tho  highest. 
But  as  pebbles  in  the  sea. 

Man,  upraised  above  his  fellows — 

Oft  fbrgets  his  fellows  then  ^ 
Masters— rulers— lords  remember 

That  ymur  meanest  kinds  are  men ! 
Men  by  labori  men  by  feeling. 

Men  by  thought  and  men  by  fame. 
Claiming  equal  rights  to  sunshine 

In  a  man*B  oinoUlng  name, 
niere  are  foam-embroidered  oceans, 

There  are  little  weed-clad  rills, 
There  are  feeble  inch-high  saplings. 

There  are  cedars  on  the  hill  *, 
But  Qod,  who  counts  by  souls,  not  stations, 

Loves  and  prospers  you  and  me  *, 
For  to  Him  all  vein  distinctions 

Are  as  pebbles  in  the  sea. 

Toiling  hands  alone  are  builders 

Of  a  nation's  wealth  and  fame ; 
Titled  laziness  Is  pensioned. 

Fed  and  ftittened  on  the  same. 
By  the  sweat  of  others'  foreheads, 

Living  only  to  r^olce, 
While  the  poor  man*s  outraged  freedom 

Vainly  lifteth  up  its  voioe. 
But  truth  and  Justice  are  eternal. 

Born  with  loveliness  and  light ;' 
And  sunget'i  wrongs  should  never  proiper 

While  there  Is  a  sunny  right  j 
And  Qod,  whose  world-heard  voioe  is  singing 

Boundless  love  to  you  and  me. 
Will  sink  oppression  with  its  tides, 

As  the  pebbles  in  the  sea. 


Sheep. — ^Lawrence  Smith,  of  jVIiddlcficld,  has 
heen  testiuff  the  respective  merits  of  the  Merino 
and  Oxfordsnire  sheep,  and  finds  that  the  latter 
are  at  the  same  time  the  moat  productive  and  the 
least  expensive ;  they  are  also  very  prolific,  usual- 
ly giving  birth  to  twins,  and  Mr.  Smith  has  dis- 
covered that  while  the  receipts  on  ten  Merinos 
amounted  td  $32,  the  profits  on  nine  Oxiord- 
shlres  was  $60,90.  He  also  states  that  the  famb 
of  the  latter  species  often  attain  the  weight  of 
100  lbs.  on  nothing  but  the  milk  afforded  by  the 
dam,  and  eays  that  he  has  had  a  seven-month 
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lamb  in  his  flock  weighing  104  lbs. — Springfield 
Republican, 

For  the  Iftw  England  Farmer. 

LEGAL  PROTECTION  TO  FRUIT  TREES. 

''How  does  it  happen  that  there  is  so  little 
choice  fruit  cultiyatea  in  this  place  V  I  asked  of 
a  resident,  last  faU.  ''There  are,"  I  continued, 
''no  early  or  fall  apples,  no  pears,  good  or  bad, 
very  few  peaches,  no  grapes;  in  fact,  though 
possessing  eyexy  adyantag^e  for  the  successful  cul- 
tivation of  the  very  choicest  ffuits,  there  is  in 
the  place  soaroely  a  thing  grown  worthy  the 
name  of  fruit!" 

"Well,  I  can  tell  you  the  whole  and  only 
cause,  and  it  is  all  told  in  one  single  word, 
^BoysP  Boys,  big  and  little,  will  manage  in 
spite  of  you  to  set  the  best  of  your  fruit,  and 
most  likely  break  down  and  destroy  your  fruit 
trees ;  and  it  is  more  yexatious  and  proyoking  to 
raise  the  fruit  and  haye  such  scamps  get  it  and 
ruin  your  trees  to  boot,  than  it  is  to  haye  noth- 
ing. I  tried  it  till  I  got  sick  of  it,  and  gaye  it 
up!" 

The  manner  in  which  this  response  was  utter- 
ed, showed  it  was  no  "fancy  sketch,"  but  "real 
life."    The  man  felt  what  he  safd. 

"But,"  I  replied,  "put  the  law  on  such  fel- 
lows!" 

"Law  !"  he  repeated,  with  a  scornful  leer.  "I 
tried  law  once,  to  my  satisfaction.  I  found  one 
of  the  yermin  on  one  of  my  trees  one  night,  and 
made  a  complaint  against  him  before  a  justice  of 
the  peace,  who  found  him  guilty,  and  fined  him 
one  aollar  and  costs !  From  that  tinA  my  gar- 
den and  fruit  trees  found  no  peace  till  th&  first 
was  ruined  and  the  latter  broken  down  and 
killed.  That's  the  beauty  ox  the  law.  If  the  fel- 
low got  into  my  house,  at  the  same  time,  and 
stolen  a  ciab,  or  had  passed  a  counterfeit  one 
dollar  bill  on  me  designedly,  he  would  haye 
fetched  up  at  the  States  prison  !  But  he  could 
trample  aown  my  garden,  and  break  down  my 
fruit  trees  which  were  worth  beyond  price  to  me, 
and  yet  the  law  would  fine  him  only  a  few  dol- 
lars, and  let  him  off  to  run  riot  in  his  mischief!" 

Well,  thinks  I  to  myself,  must  these  things 
bd  80?  Must  we  be  deprived  of  the  inestimaUe 
blessing  of  hayinj;.  abundance  of  choice  fruit,  a 
blessing  great  as  it  is  which  every  man  in  the 
commonwealth  with  only  a  half-acre  lot  may  en- 
joy, because,  forsooth,  va^nt  boys,  grown  and 
ungrown,  will  steal  it?  Nothing  conduces  more 
to  the  emoyiuent  of  the  &mily  than  abundance 
of  good  fruit,  and  no  good  can  be  had  with  less 
ezpenie. 
.  •  If  every  fiunily  which  has  the  means,  could 
have  thd  most  tempting  fruits  of  the  varieties 
'  which  flourish  here,  how  greatly  would  family 
expenses  be  reduced !  Tens  of  thousands  of  dol- 
lars that  are  now  sent  abroad  for  supplies  and 
for  foreign  fruits  would  be  saved  at  home  and 
added  to  the  wealth  of  the  commonirea/M. 

It  is  not  the  straggling,  moss-grown  tree  that 
stands  on  the  open  common  or  by  the  road-side 
tempting  every  passer  by  to  "pluck  and  eat," 
that  needs  or  merits  protection.  If  a  man  has 
no  more  wit  than  to  expose  his  treasures  openly 
to  the  public,  thus  daring  them  to  violate  the  law, 
let  him  suffer  loss  under  the  mild  pressure  of  tb<) 


present  law.  But  as  he  who  breaks  into  a  houBe 
and  takes  property  either  day  or  night  is  made 
to  feel  the  rigor  of  the  law,  and  that  justly,  so 
let  him  who  will  break  into  or  enter  a  garden, 
yard  or  orchard,  and  take  fruit  day  or  night,  be 
made  to  fed  a  like  deserved  rigor. 

Will  not  our  Legislature  now  in  session  think  of 
these  things  ?  LS  them  give  us  a  chance  to  try 
what  virtue  there  is  in  something  beside  turf 
and  grass.  Give  us  something  that  will  bring 
the  "boys"  down  from  the  apple-tree  and  pear- 
tree  too  in  doable  quick  ftme,  and  make  them  stay 
down !  IcBABon  Hqk. 


THE  GREATEST  ORAIH  MARKET  IH 
THE  WORLD. 

In  the  progress  of  our  city  and  of  the  West 
jenerally,  facts  of  the  most  astounding  character 
not  unfrequently  come  upon  us  unawares,  and 
before  wo  are  prepared  for  them.  If  any  one  had 
asked  us,  two  days  ago«  which  of  the  great  ^puin 
depots  of  the  world,  (depots  at  whi<m  grain  is 
collected  directly  from  the  producer,)  was  tke 
largest,  we  prol)ably  would  nave  named  half  a 
dozen  before  hitting  the  rieht  one.  If  the  same 
question  were  put  to  each  .of  our  readers,  we 
aoubt  if  any  one  of  the  whole  number  could 
answer  it  correctly,  nor  do  we  believe  that  any 
one  of  the  whole  number  would  credit  the  correct 
answer  to  the  query,  unless  it  was  sustained  by 
an  array  of  figures,  the  truth  of  which  could  not 
be  questioned.  Our  attention  was  called  to  this 
subject  yesterday,  by  a  gentleman  engaged  in  the 
grain  business  in  this  city,  and  with  Ids  assis- 
tance, we  have  given  it  a  thorough  investigation, 
the  result  of  which,  greatly  to  our  survrtse  and 
gratification,  establishes  the  supremacy  of  Chicago 
as  a  grain  port  over  all  other  ports  of  the  world! 
That  there  may  be  no  ground  for  incredali<grf  vre 
proceed  to  lay  before  our  readers  the  statistics, 
gleaned  from  authentic  sources,  which  confirm 
this  statement.  In  the  table  which  follows,  we 
have  in  all  cases  reduced  flour  to  its  equivalent 
in  wheat,  estimating  five  bushels  of  the  latter  to 
one  of  the  former.  The  exports  from  the  Euro- 
pean ports  are  an  average  for  a  series  of  years^ 
those  of  St.  Louis  for  the  year  1853,  those  for 
Chicago  and  Iililwaukic,  for  the  current  year, 
and  those  for  New  York  are  for  the  past  eleven 
months  of  the  same  year.  With  these  explana- 
tions wo  invite  attention  to  the  following  table : 

Wheat.    Ind.Carn.  Oftto,Ry«,  Total, 

bush.         bosh.  Barley.  bush, 

Odeesa.. 6,600,000  1,440,000  7,040,000 

OaIati*IbreUa.2.400,000   5,900,000  820,000  8,820,000 

PanUig 3,050,000        ..  1,823,000  4,408,000 

St.  Petersburg..      ..         aU  kinda  ..  7,900,000 

Archangel 2,628,000 

BIga 4,000,000 

.St.  Louis 3,082,000      018,884  1,081,078  6,091,468 

Milffaukie 2,723,574      181,087  841,6d0  8,747,161 

New  York 6,802,462  8^)27,888  . .  0,4S0,885 

Chicago 2,946,922  6,746,688  6,084,216  18,726,728 

By  comparine  the  exports  of  the  different 
places  mentionea  in  the  above  table,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  grain  exports  of  Chicago  exceed 
those  of  New  ^rk  by  4,296,393  bushels,  those 
of  St.  Louis  by  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty 
pr  cent.,  and  those  of  Milwaukie  nearly  four 
hundred  per  cent.  Turning  to  the  a;reat  grana- 
rice  of  Europe,  Chicago  nearly  doubles  St.  Pe- 
tersburg, the  largest,  and  exceeds  Galatz  and 
llbrelH  combined  5,406,727  bushels. 
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Twenty  yean  ago  Chicago,  as  well  as  most 
of  the  country  from  whence  she  now  draws  her 
immense  supplies  of  breadstufi,  imported  both 
floor  and  meat  for  home  consumption — now  she 
is  the  largest  primary  grain  depot  in  the  worlds 
and  she  leads  all  other  ports  of  the  world,  also,  in 
the  quantity  and  quaUty  of  her  beef  escorts  !  !  We 
say  the  largest  primary  min  depot  in  the  world, 
because  it  cannot  be  denied  that  New  York,  Liv- 
erpool, and  some  other  ereat  commercial  centres, 
receiTC  more  breadstum  than  Chicago  does  in 
the  sourse  of  a  year,  but  none  of  them  will  com- 
pare with  her,  as  we  have  shown  above,  in  the 
amount  collected  from  the  hands  of  the  pro- 
ducers. 

What  a  practical  illustration  the  above  fkots 
affi>rd  as  to  the  wonderful,  the  scarcely  credible, 
prosresB  of  the  West — what  an  index  it  furnishes 
to  ue  fertility  of  her  soil,  and  to  the  industrious 
and  enterprismg  character  of  our  people — what  a 
prophecy  of  the  destiny  that  awaits  her,  when 
eveiy  foot  of  her  long  stretches  of  prairie  and  her 
rich  vallies  shall  be  reduced  to  a  thoroughly  sci- 
entific tillage !  How  long,  at  this  rate,  will  it  be 
before  the  centre  of  popumtion  and  of  wealth  will 
have  arrived  at  the  meridian  line  of  our  city,  and 
Chicago  will  have  vindicated  her  right  to  be  recog- 
nized as  the  great  commercial  metropolis  of  the 
United  States  ?  We  verily  believe  such  is  the  des- 
tiny that  awaits  her. — Free  Press. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

ABOUT  SAISIHO  STRAWBERRIES. 

I  find  that  my  neighbors  who  cultivate  straw- 
berries in  a  very  rich  piece  of  earden  ground,  are 
so  overwhelmed  with  weeds  that  they  feel  com- 
pelled to  make  a  new  bed  every  ye;ur  or  two.  I 
have  had  a  bed  in  the  same  spot,  a  part  of  it  for 
six  and  a  part  for  five  years,  and  for  the  past 
three  years  have  had  comparatively  very  little 
trouble  with  the  weeds  ;  the  hoe  and  hana,  tiiree 
times  in  the  season,  being  sufficient,  including 
therein  once  late  in  the  autumn.  I  take  poorer 
land  and  a  larger  piece— a  piece  where  nothing 


two  large  elms,  whose  roots  draw  largely  on  the 
8ofl,  and  partly  to  the  soil  being  a  gravelly  loam, 
which  has  never  received  much  that  was  enrich- 
ing. Sometimes  I  have'  given  the  bed  a  dressing 
of  well-rotted  compost,  sometimes  of  leaves  in  the 
fall,  and  sometimes  nothing  whatever.  Last  sum- 
mer it  produced  105  quarts  of  strawberries.  The 
dimoisions  of  the  bed  I  cannot  now  give,  but 
should  suppose  it  would  contain  1000  or  1200 
square  feet.  I  would  not  exchange  it  for  one  of 
half  the  size,  in  rich  soil,  if  I  had  to  take  the 
weeds  also. 

As  strawberries  do  not  erow  on  bushes  to  ac- 
commodate tall  people,  and  as  the  sun  always 
shines  its  hottest  rays  when  they  ripen,  and  it  is 
a  busy  time,  I  fina  it  advantageous  to  have  a 


but  iprass  or  strawberries  wifi  grow,  unless  it  be 

,  owinz  mainly  to  the  close  proximity  ofl  with  a  relish  fi>r  unoookelii  poultry,  and  carries 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

DOFT  SHOOT  THE  BIEBS. 

Ma.  EDITOR : — ^Humanity  has  the  first  ckim 
upon  our  nature.  It  is  the  first  natural  lesson 
we  tsach  the  child ;  it  daily  admonishes  offending 
man  ;  it  asks  your  forbearance  to  do  wrong.  It 
says  to  the  Spring  birds,— come  and  sing  your 
joyous  songs  around  my  dwelling.  If  the  robin 
wants  your  cherries,  mount  the  tree  and  sing  and 
eat  together ;  so  with  the  beautiful  cherry  birds ; 
make  them  your  daily  guests.  If  you  have  but 
few,  plant  more  trees  and  invite  &iniliarity. 
When  the  flruit  is  gone,  the  canker-worm  and 
other  insects  are  their  fbod.  Don't  shoot  these 
birds r 

Build  houses  for  the  martin,  the  wren,  the 
swallow,  the  blue  bird ;  make  the  entrance  holes 
small  for  the  wren,  and  according  to  size  for  the 
other  birds.  Severe  battles  are  fought  for  the 
mastery  of  the  house,  but  the  size  of  the  hole 
decides  who  shall  occupy  it.  The  swallow  and 
martin  are  sallying  forth  for  musquitoes  and 
other  insects,  while  the  little  wren  is  picking 
over  your  fruit  trees  for  bugs  and  slugs ;  early 
and  late  they  resale  you  with  their  music.  Have 
you  a  heart  to  shoot  these  birds  ? 
-  F^w  know  the  value  of  the  woodpecker,  who 
constantly  seeks  for  noxious  grubs  beneath  the 
bark  of  your  orchard  trees,  and  so  dexterously 
does  its  work.  Will  you  shoot  this  bird  ?  There 
is  thc^'^lden  robin, ^'  that  hangs  her  **reticule" 
on  the  limb  of  the  graceful  elm,  in^niously  b3- 
yond  your  reach.  She  opens  her  voice  with  the 
dawn  of  the  morning  in  rich  notes ;  she  lives  on 
worms  and  insects ;  give  her  thrums  to  weave 
her  nest.    Don't  shoot  this  beautiful  bird. 

There  is  the  thrush — ^he  perehes  upon  the  tree- 
top  and  directs  you  te  "plow  it,"  "furrow  it," 
"drop  it,"  and  "cover  it  up,"  as  a  true  monitor 
of  seed  time.  Will  you  shoot  him  for  this  good 
advice?  The  merry  boborlink,  the  lark  that 
whistles,  and  that  little  Bible  bird,  the  "spar- 
row," that  chirps  around  your  door,  seeks  a  few 
crumbs  of  bread,  and  becomes  the  pet  of  children. 
Will  you  shoot  these  innocent  biroB  ? 

The  hawk  dashes  into  your  brood  of  chickens 


off  his  victim  before  the  eyes  of  its  terrified,  be^ 
seechinff  mother ;  yet  his  principal  food  is  snakes, 
mice  and  hzzards.  So  he  is  an  expert  Jisherman, 
but  there  is  plenty  of  fish  in  the  sea  for  you. 
Don't  shoot  the  hawk. 

The  crow  pulls  up  your  com,  (soak  it  in  cop- 
peras water  as  a  preventive,)  but  he  is  your  com- 
mon scavenger,  removes  carrion  and  other  ofiisil, 
eats  worms,  and  is  highly  beneficial  in  his  depart- 
ment. His  music-— any  thing  but  agreeable  to 
us— is  heard  by  Him  "who  heaars  the  young 
ravens  when  they  cry."  Will  you  shoot  this 
raven? 

It  was  my  intention  to  have  merely  sketched 
these  birds,  that  surround  every  New  England 
home.  Wanton  is  the  hand  and  wicked  the 
heart  that  revels  in  this  destructive,  indiscrim- 
inate sport.    Legislation  is  too  tame  upon  this 


bed  sufficiently  large  to  pay  for  the  picking,  by 
allowing  my  neighbors'  cnildren  or  wives  to  piclr 

them  on  rhares,  giving  me  one- half,  which  half  subject ;  law  is  disregarded ;  and,  as  conventions 
is  sufficient  for  my  fiimily's  present  consumption,  are  the  order  of  the  day,  why  not  have  a  great 
and  for  their  preserve  jars,  and  for  the  supply  of  national  bird  convention  and  decide  whether,  in 
several  quarts  to  friends.  God's  providence,  birds  were  sent  to  curse  or  to 

Yours,  &c.,      Lewis  S.  Hopcixs.      bless  us.  Yours,        H.  Poor. 

Northampton,  Feb.  16,  1855.  New  York,  March  15,  1865. 
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A  MEGHAHIC'S  GARDEN. 

We  have  frequent  inquiries  for  some  plan  of 
cultivating  small  plots  of  ground  su())i  as  are 
owned  by  multitudes  of  mechanics,  traders  and 
merchants,  residing  in  the  suburbs  of  our  cities 
and  villages.  We  cannot  well  put  down  on  one, 
or  even  on  a  hundred  pages,  all  the  minute  direc- 
tions these  men  require  ;  we  will,  however,  do 
what  we  can  to  meet  their  wants.  We  give  them 
a  list  of  what  is  one  plot  of  ground  of  half  an 
acre ;  and  lest  the  statements  may  seem  rather 
large  we  may  as  well  say  in  advance,  that  we  de- 
scribe lust  what  we  saw  on  the  grounds  of  Mr. 
J.  H.  Smith,  at  Norwalk,  Conn. ;  and  further, 
tliat  although  there  is  such  a  variety  of  trees, 
fruits,  vegetables,  &c,,  there  is  no  oonfuded  crowd- 
ing or  jumbling,  but  every  thing  seems  to  be  ar- 
ranged in  perfect  order.  Mr.  Smith  showed  us  a 
large  sheet  of  paper,  upon  which  he  has  marked 
out  the  ground  occupied  by  each  tree,  plant  and 
plot  of  ve^tables  or  berries,  with  tiiei  name  and 
variety  written  down.  We  should  also  say  that 
Mr.  S.  is  a  laboring  mechanic,  and  that  he  does 
nearly  all  the  work  required  in  his  ^urden  with 
his  own  hands,  and  out  of  the  usual  houis  of 
business. 

His  lot  is  about  100  feet  wide,  and  of  course 
extends  back  some  220  feet  to  make  an  acre.  The 
front  half  contains  the  house  with  front  and  side 
plots — the  house  being  upon  one  side  of  the  lot. 
In  this  front  area,  in  prt  covered  with  grass,  are 
quite  a  varietv  of  fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  in- 
cluding 14  cherrv  trees  of  different  varieties,  4 
standard  amd  10  dwarf  poar  trees,  3  dwarf  apple 
trees,  6  peach  trees,  8  Norway  spruce,  1  white 
pine,  2  balsam  firs,  1  horse  chestnut,  1  mountain 
ash,  4  common  whitewash,  (in  the  street  outside 
the  fence)  4  common  forest  dogwood,  2  elms,  5 
roses  of  Sharon,  2  wax  plants,  12  varieties  of  roses, 
beside  flowering  currants,  sweet-scented  shrubs. 

Back  of  this  ground  commences  the  ^trden, 
which  is  not,  as  it  should  be,  separated  from  it 
by  any  fence.  In  the  rear  is  a  cold  grapery,  14 
b^  13  feet,  with  a  ^pe-border  in  front,  18  feet 
wide.  The  rest  ot  the  eround  is  planted  with 
various  fruit  trees,  and  divided  into  plots  con- 
taining each  of  the  following :  beets,  two  varie- 
ties of  onions,  cabbages,  potatoes,  sweet  com,  cu- 
cumbers, peas,  three  varieties  of  beans,  gherkins, 
summer  and  winter  squashes,  radishes,  two  varie- 
ties of  lettuce,  nasturtions,  eleven  varieties  of 
strawberries,  ^re  varieties  of  raspberries,  several 
vigorous  hills  of  New-Rochelle  and  white  black- 
berries, two  varieties  of  gooseberries,  and  three 
varieties  of  currants.  In  Edition  to  these,  there 
are  plants  of  hops,  sa^e,  parsley,  pie  plant  (in 
abundance,)  wormwood,  and  a  variety  of  flow- 
ers. 

On  this  ground  are  three  apple  trees,  throe 
plum  trees,  20  peach  trees,  75  dwarf  pear  trees  of 
42  varietiPB. 

The  cold  grapery  is  new,  and  cost  near  $400. 
A  plain  one  for  common  use  may  be  built  for  one- 
half,  or  one-fourth  of  this  expense.  This  one  has 
a  cistern,  with  a  simple  and  inexjensive  force 
pump,  to  which  is  attached  hose  and  pine  for 
throwing  water  into  every  part.  It  contains  24 
grape  vines  of  13  varieties. 

The  various  vegetables  and  fruits  are  so  selected 
as  to  furnish  a  succession  for  the  table  during 


the  entire  season.  In  addition  to  a  boontifal  sap- 
ply  for  his  own  use,  Mr.  Smith  sells  strawberries, 
blackberries,  plants,  &c.,  enough  to  pay  all  extra 
labor  employed,  and  for  most  of  the  manure  he 
purchases. 

After  reading  this  enumeration,  who  will  say 
that  a.  single  half  acre,  if  rightly  managed,  is  not 
capable  of  ministering  greatlv  to  one's  taste  and 
comfoit,  as  well  as  profit?  What  Mr.  Smith  en- 
joys from  his  plot  of  ground,  could  not  be  par^ 
chased  for  many  hundreds  of  dollars,  if  it  could 
be  purchased  at  all ;  while,  as  before  stated,  the 
cost  is  comparatively  trifling.  The  time  and  labor 
devoted  to  these  grounds  serve  as  a  recreation, 
rather  then  a  tax  upon  the  labors  of  the  day.^ 
American  Agriculturist, 


SEED  SOWERS, 

Now  that  so  many  persons  engage  in  the  culti- 
vation of  the  root  6rops,  it  is  important  that  all 
labor-saving  machinery  that  is  valuable,  should  be 
known  and  brought  into  requisition.  The  first 
sower  here  represented  we  have  not  used,  and 
suppose  that  it  is  intended  merely  for  garden  pur- 
poses, such  as  sowing  beds.  No.  2,  and  No.  3, 
we  have  used  many  times,  and  have  found  the 
seed  to  come  well  after  them.  But  any  sower 
should  be  carefully  tested  on  a  board  or  floor  be- 
fore going  to  the  garden  or  field  with  it. 


SEED  SOWER  No.  1. 

This  is  a  small  h&nd  drill,  designed  for  the 
garden.  It  is  a  cheap,  light,  pretty  sower,  well 
adapted  to  the  wants,  of  those  who  cultivate  root 
and  vegetable  crops  on  a  limited  scale,  and  will 
sow  all  such  crops,  excepting  peas  and  l>eans.  It 
opens  the  ground,  sows  the  seed,  covers  and  rolls 
it  at  one  operation  or  passing. 


SEED  SOWER  No.  2. 


Seed  Sower  No.  2  is  adapted  to  garden  or  field 
sowing,  is  a  size  larger  than  No.  1,  and  is  de- 
signed for  sowing  the  same  kinds  of  seeds.    The 
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ELEVEHTH ISOISLATIYE  AORICULTXT- 
HAL  XEETIEO. 

Reported/or  the  New  England  Farmer^ 
BT  WIDLIAll  W.   HILL. 

The  eleventh  LegislatiTe  Agricult^ml  Meeting 
was  held  in  the  Repreeentativee*  HaU,  at  the 
State  House,  on  Ttieedaj  evening ,  March  27,  at 
7i  o'clock.  The  subject  for  discussion  was  the 
same  as  at  the  last  meeting— i^rui/  and  Forest 
Trees. 

Elus  GaouT,  Esq.,  of  Ashland,  presided.  He 
remarked  that  he  had  been  so  unexpectedly  called 
apon  to  preside  at  the  meeting  that  he  had 
had  no  opportunity  for  preparation,  and  felt  that 
his  audience  was  better  able  to  instruct  him  than 
he  them.  He  alluded  to  the  almost  wanton  de- 
struction of  forest  trees  in  New  England,  and 
hoped  that  a  reform  would  be  effected  in  this 
matter.  In  cultivating  forest  trees,  he  thought 
they  should  be  allowed  to  grow  as  thick  as  possi- 
ble, in  order  to  secure  handsome  trees  and  good 
timber,  and  they  should  not  be  trimmed  for  a 
number  of  years.  In  the  West,  the  woods  grow 
up  thick  and  prune  themselves,  producing  fine 
tall  trees  with  very  few  limbs.  Coming  to  the 
subject  of  fruit  trees,  he  remarked  that  it  is 
sometimes  asked  why  the  old  apple  trees  are 
wasted — why  not  graft  them,  as  by  so  doing  you 
can  save  time  and  trouble  and  get  earlier  fruit  1 
The  answer  is,  they  last  but  a  few  years,  and  if 
they  have  grown  up  near  stone  walls,  where  they 
could  not  be  cultivated,  surrounded  by  bushes, 
and  have  felt  the  aze  or  the  saw  but  rarely,  the 
borers  are  found  in  them  abundantly,  and  they 
thus  become  nests  of  these  destructive  insects. 
When,  on  the  contrary,  the  trees  are  in  an  open 
lot,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  take  as  much  green  ma- 
nure as  one  horse  cau  draw  and  place  it  around 
the  tree,  covering  it  with  straw,  and  allow  it  to 
remain  a  year,  after  which  plow  it  in.  Ley  is 
often  used  with  injury  in  W€Lshing  trees,  but  il 
green  manure  is  mixed  with  it  the  ill  effects  will 
be  prevented.  Upon  stone  fruit  trees  ley  may  be 
used  much  stronger  than  upon  apple  trees.  The 
speaker  suggested  that  a  wash  of  strong  lime 
water,  mixed  with  salt,  would  have  a  happy  ef- 
fect on  the  growth  of  trees.  It  is  of  no  use  to 
dig  about  trees  unless  a  considerable  space  is  dug 
over.  The  ground  should  be  deeply  plowed 
isibout  the  roots  at  proper  distances.  In  regard 
to  trimming  trees,  they  should  be  kept  open,  giv- 
ing, say,  a  border  of  two  to  three  feet  of  foliage. 
It  is  the  practice  to  allow  trees  too  much  foliage, 
particularly  the  apple.  Fruit  that  is  not  shel- 
tered by  foliage  will  ripen  quicker,  (a.)  Vigor- 
ous shoots  that  come  out  after  grafting,  should 
be  cut  down  very  close,  because  they  will  absorb 
too  much  of  the  nutriment  of  the  tree.  As 
regards  manuring  fruit  trees,  pears  will  bear  very 


rich  treatment,  and  a  trench  should  be  dug 
around  them  and  filled  up  with  rich  manures. 
Mr.  Grout  also  alluded  to  the  effect  of  electricity 
on  trees, — ^their  growth,  &c. — and  suggested 
whether  a  tree  could  not  be  made  a  proper  con- 
ductor. For  fnstanoe,  attach  a  wire  to  the  roots 
of  some  tree  which  does  not  bear  very  well,  and 
carry  it  along  to  the  water  in  some  spring. 

Mr.  Brooks,  of  Princeton,  followed,  and  re- 
marked that  trees,  -v^hich  he  pulled  up  in  his 
pastures  and  wherever  he  could  find  them,  would 
grow  much  better  when  transplanted,  than  those 
he  obtained  from  nurseries,  and  were  much  leas 
infested  by  the  borer.  He  thought  this  plan  the 
most  judicious  in  growing  fruit  trees, — ^take  the 
natives  and  plant  them,  no  matter  what  they  are. 
He  had  some  trees,  which  he  obtained  from  a 
nursery,  that  did  not  grow  any  for  four  or  ^e 
years.  He  recommended  digging  five  or  six  feet 
around  trees,  and  applying  manure  and  muck, 
one-half  of  each,  as  operating  exceedingly  well— 
not  only  on  dry,  but  meist,  clayey  lands.  In  re- 
gard to  the  cultivation  of  forest  trees,  he  thought 
it  a  matter  of  much  practical  importance  to  far- 
mers, for  besides  beautifying  an  estate,  if  plant- 
ed around  the  farm  buildings,  they  will  break  off 
the  cold  winds  and  make  them  warmer,  and  also 
protect  them  from  decay  by  exposure  to  the 
weather.  *  Mr^  Brooks  doubted  the  expediency  of 
the  suggestions  of  the  Chairman  in  regard  to 
opening  the  tops  of  trees,  because  the  sun  will 
be  let  in  too  tnuoh,  which  is  a  serious  evil  in  our 
hot,  dry  climate,  inasmuch  as  the  tree  will  be 
burnt  up  and  destroyed.  He  said  he  had  had 
good  success  in  following  up  borers  with  a  wire 
when  they  are  boring  into  the  trees ;  and  as  to 
washing  trees,  he  had  used  ley  of  such  a  strength, 
that  an  egg  would  just  shik  in  it,  and  he  could 
see  no  ill  eflfects  accruing  from  it. 

Mr.  Darling  said  he  had  washed  his  trees  with 

f  ley,  (in  the  proportion  of  one  pound  of  potssh 

to  a  gallon  of  water)  during  the  month  of  July, 

for  three  successive  years,  and  by  that  means  had 

got  rid  of  the  borers. 

Mr.  FisK,  of  Framingham,  remarked  that  he 
considered  it  a  good  plan,  in  setting  out  trees, 
to  set  them  a  little  to  the  south  south-west,  aa 
they  thus  receive  the  rays  of  the  sun  less  dbect. 

Mr.  Flint  remarked  that  nothing  showed  the 
progress  of  agriculture  for  the  last  twenty  years 
better  than  the  attention  which  is  paid  to  the 
cultivation  of  fruit  trees,  and  as  an  interesting 
historical  fact,  remarked  that  the  first  fruit  trees 
cultivated  in  this  oountiy  were  planted  <m  Gov- 
ernor's Island,  in  Boston  harbor,  by  Gov.  Win- 
throp.  Mr.  Flint  also  enforced  the  necessity  of 
great  care  in  the  process  of  transplanting  trees. 

Mr.  Mkrriam,  of  Fitchburg,made  a  detailed  state- 
ments in  regard  to  an  experiment  which  he  tried 
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with  one  thousand  fraU  trees  which  he  ohtained 
from  a  nursery  at  Duzbury,  close  by  the  sea, 
and  which  he  txansplanted  to  Fitchburg  and  set 
oot  during  the  time  between  the  Ist  of  May  and 
the  3d  of  June.  The  only  remarkable  thing 
about  it,  he  observed,  was  that  they  all  lived. 
•  fie  also  stated  that  by  driving  four  or  five  nails 
into  a  tree  infested  by  the  borer,  just  below  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  with  some  perhaps  on 
parts  of  the  tree  most  affected,  he  had  complete- 
ly destroyed  these  worms;  and  in  his  opinion, 
yie  iron  would  not  injure  the  fruit  in  the  least. 

Mr.  Djfvenfort,  of  Mendon,  said  that  in  set- 
ting out  an  orchard  it  was  best  to  apply  manure, 
and  dig  about  the  roots.  He  would  mix  potash 
with  muck  and  put  it  about  the  roots — the  pot- 
ash being  dissolved,  and  about^a  pound  to  six  or 
eight  bushels  of  muck  used.  To  preserve  trees 
from  borers,  he  recommended  strips  Of  common 
tarred  paper  put  around  the  trees  near  the  ground. 
Care  should  be  taken  in  transplanting  trees,  to 
have  roots  spread  in  all  sides.  In  trimming,  the 
first  limb  to  be  cut  is  the  top,  in  order  to  get  a 
growth  of  limbs  as  near  the  ground  as  possible. 
By  this  means  a  better  crop  of  fruit  is  secured,  the 
tree  is  less  Uable  to  be  injured  by  the  wind,  the 
fruit  IB  more  easily  gathered,  and  the  tree  is  much 
less  exposed  to  the  effect  of  a  drought,  because  the 
ground  beneath  is  sheltered  from  the  sun  and  re- 
tains moisture  longer. 

Mr.  Faenum,  of  Boston,  made  some  well-chos- 
en remarks  in  regard  to  the  great  beauty  whioh 
ornamental  shade  trees  add  to  towns  and  villages, 
and  the  enhanced  value  which  estates  derive  from 
them.  He  urged  the  formation  of  tree  associations 
in  every  town  in  the  commonwealth,  whose  ob- 
ject.it  shall  be  to  adorn  the  streets  with  shade 
trees.    Several  such  societies  already  exist. 

Mr.  BucKHiNSTXS,  of  the  Ploughman,  followed 
in  some  excellent  observations  in  regard  to  apply- 
ing the  principles  of  a  correct  taste  to  the  matter 
of  setting  out  ornamental  trees,  as  well  as  the  ne- 
cessity of  consulting  the  adaptation  of  the  tree  to 
the  soil  where  it  is  to  grow.  He  also  referred  to 
the  subject  of  fruit  trees,  and .  spoke  at  length  in 
regard  to  their  management,  varieties,  &c. 


ers  (as  they  are  very  improperly  called,)  in  order 
to  supply  leaves  which  may  prepare  the  sap  to 
carry  on  the  usual  work  of  the  tree,  that  is  to  go 
on  with  its  regular  habits.  Scions  themsdves 
will  grow  better  where  there  are  some  ^'suckers," 
because  the  natural  vigor  of 'the  tree  is  kept  up. 


Reiukks. — (a.)  If  the  tree-grower,  everywhere, 
will  always  keep  in  mind  a  single  &ot,  it  will 
gave  bim  from  the  commission  of  many  errors. 
Leaves  are  the  lungs  of  the  tree.  To  take  away 
the  leaves  from  a  well-balanced  tree  so  that  the 
fruit  shall  ripen  earlier  and  better,  would  be  like 
cutting  away  a  portion  of  the  lungs  of  a  well-pro- 
portioned boy,  so  that  his  body  might  be  more 
rapidly  developed  and  matured.  In  this  climate, 
particularly,  we  need  an  abundance  of  leaves. 
So  after  cutting  away  nearly  all  thesmall  limbs  in 
grafting  a  tree,  nature  throws  out  numerous  suck- 


For  th§  New  England  Farmer, 

BXPERnEBHTS  WITH  POTATOES. 

Mr.  Editor  : — ^Hoping  to  contribute  my  mite 
towards  the  stock  of  general  information  on  the 
culture  of  potatoes,  I  send  you  my  experience 
the  past  summer.  I  cultivatea  one  patch  of  po- 
tatoes and  assisted  at  two  more  patches. 

Ko.  1.  Had  raised  potatoes  several  successive 
years — was  covered  slightly  with  chip,  hen  and 
sheep  manure,  and  refuse  straw  and  hay  unrotted, 
land  moist,  plowed  clean  about  20tn  oi*.  June, 
and  planted  without  harrowing;  seed,  smaller 
than  fit  for  table  use,  dropped  without  any  hill, 
in  rows  far  enough  to  plow  between  one  way ; 
and  from  12  to  16  inches  in  rows,  and  covered 
with  hoe.  A  man  may  plant  one-fourth  of  an 
acre  in  a  day  in  this  way ;  seed 'were  Sand-Lakes ; 
yield  two  hundred  bushels  to  the  acre. 

No.  2.  Plentifully  covered,say  50  loads  to  aow, 
with  stable  manure ;  buckwheat  on  the  ground 
year  before  with  manure;  plowed  clean,  har- 
rowed then  ridffed  and  hills  made  with  hoe ; 
planted  about  1st  of  June ,  seed  mostly  Pink- 
eyes ;  small  and  refuse  potatoes ;  plowed  shallow 
and  hoed  once,  hilled  very  small  and  steep ;  vield 
250  bushels  to  acre.  Land  was  wet,  hilly  land. 
Average  weight  of  potatoes  from  6  to  8  oz. ;  some 
of  them  weighed  1  lb.  3.oz. 

Xo.  3.  Half  turf,  half  sowed  to  turnips  year 
before,  turfy,  slightly  manured,  plowed  dean, 
shallow  furrow  struck  with  plow ;  seed  3)  feet 
apart ;  seed  very  small,  dropped  in  furrows  14  to 
16  inches  apart,  and  plantea  16th  of  June  at  IJ 
bushel  of  plaster  to  acre ;  variety  of  seed,  Sand- 
Lakes  ;  plowed  between  rows  and  hoed  once  in 
very  broad  flat  hills ;  3rield  130  bushels  to  the 
acre.  It  is  my  impression,  if  more  plaster  had 
been  used  a  larger  crop  would  have  been  se- 
cured. I  submit  it  to  every  one,  which  way  of 
tillage  is  superior  ?  For  myself,  on  eood  moist 
irround,  with  small-pointed  bills  and  Sand-Lakes 
for  seed,  I  think  I  can  set  more  potatoes  to  the 
acre,  than  of  jbhe  other  kind  spoken  of,  although 
for  goodness,  I  consider  Pink-eyes  equal,  if  not 
superior,  to  any  other  variety  I  am  acquainted 
with.  H.  Ball. 

BrUtoi,  Ct,,  Feb.  17, 1855. 

P. 

not  yet '  ^ 

peanut  and  popped  com  supper  referred  to  was  a 
matter  of  fact,  occurring  in  New  Britain  at  the 
»( Humphrey  House,"  and  was  a  season  of  unu- 
sual hilarity.  H.  B. 


.  If  your  correspondent  *'W.  D.  B."  is 
;  '^posted  up,"  I  can  inform  him  that  the 


Where  Cork  coaiis  frov. — Cork  is  nothing 
more  or  less  than  the  bark  of  evergreen  oak, 
flowing  princinaUyin  Spain,  and  other  countries 
bordering  the  Mediterranean  ;  in  English  gardens 
it  is  only  a  curiosity.  When  the  cork-tree  is 
about  fifteen  years  old,  the  bark  has  attained  a 
thickness  and  quality  suitable  for  manufacturing 
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purposes  ;  and  after  stripping,  a  farther  ffrowth 
of  eight  years  produces  ia,  seoond  crop  ;  ana  so  on 
at  intervals,  for  ton  or  twelve  crops.  The  bark  is 
stripped  from  the  tree,  in  pieces  two  inches  in 
thiclmess,  of  considerable  length,  and  of  such 
width  as  to  retain  the  curved  form  of  the  trunk 
when  it  has  been  stripped.  The  bark  pealer  or 
cutter,  makes  a  slit  in  the  bark  perpenaicularly 
from  the  top  of  the  trunk  to  the  bottom;  he 
makes  another  incision  parallel  to  it,  and  at  some 
distance  from  the  former ;  and-  two  shorter  hori- 
zontal cuts  at  the  top  and  bottom.  For  strippini 
off  the  piece  thus  isolated,  he  uses  a  kind  of  knife 
with  two  handles  and  a  curved  blade.  Sometimes 
after  the  cuts  have  been  made,  he  leaves  the  tree 
to  throw  off  the  bark  by  the  spontaneous  action 
of  the  vegetation  within  the  trunk.  The  detached 
pieces  are  soaked  in  water,  and  are  placed  over 
a  fite  when  nearly  drv  ;  they  are,  in  fact,  scorched 
a  littl^  on  both  sides,  andf  acquire  a  somewhat 
more  compact  texture  by  this  scorching.  In  or- 
der to  get  rid  of  the  curvature,  and  bring  them 
flat,  they  are  pressed  down  with  weights  while 
yet  hot. 

SPABE  THE  BIBD8I 

We  have  received  the  following  circular  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  and 
heartily  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  our  read 
ers.  The  wanton  and  indiscriminate  slaughter 
of  birds,  at  this  season  of  the  year,  is  becoming  a 
serious  evil,  and  if  not  speedily  checked,  the  con- 
sequences will  weigh  heavily  upon  the  farmers  of 
the  commonwealth.  The. laws  of  Massachusetts 
provide  that  a  penalty  of  one  dollar  be  paid  for 
the  destruction  of  every  robin  killed  between  the 
first  day  of  March  and  the  first  day  of  September; 
and  every  person  shooting  at  or  JdWng  any  birds 
"upon  lands  not  owned  or  occupied  by  himself, 
and  without  license  from  the  owner  or  occupant 
thereof,  at  any  time  between  the  first  day  of 
March  and  the  fourth  of  July,  shaU  forfeit  and 
pay  to  the  occupant  oroxxmer  of  such  lands  the  sum 
of  ten  doUars  in  addilion  to  the  actual  damages 
sustained,  to  be  recovered  by  such  owner  or  oc- 
cupant in  an  action  of  trespass."  We  hope  the 
penalties  of  the  law  will  be  rigorously  enforced, 
and  that  a  stop  will  be  put  to  this  wholesale 
murder  of  the  joyous,  innocent  and  useful  deni- 
zens of  the  woods.  The  circular  alluded  to  is  as 
follows : 

C        Agbicultu&al  Depabtment, 

(  State  Hou^e,  Boston,  March  26, 1856. 

DBAS  SiB,«^There  is  a  custom,  very  prevalent  in 
many  sections  of  the  State,  of  regarding  the  Annual 
Fast  as  a  holiday,  and  using  it  for  gunning  and  shoot- 
ing. Many  thousands  of  our  most  useful  and  beauti- 
ful birds,  to  none  more  useftil  than  to  the  fiirmer, 
since  they  destroy  innumerable  insects  injurious  to 
vegetation,  are  thus  sacrificed  to  the  wantonness  and 
cruelty  of  those  who  know  not  what  they  do.  Many 
painfiil  instances  of  tins  came  to  my  knowledge  a  jear 
ago,  when  robins,  blue-birds,  sparrows,  and  other  va- 


light  which  these  innocent  creatures  afibrd,  the  inju- 
ry done  to  the  fkrmer,  and  to  the  community  at 
large,  by  their  destruction,  is  almost  incalculable. 
I  take  this  oocamon,  therefi>re,  to  entreat  every  far- 
mer, and  every  man  who  has  any  regard  fbr  the  pntv 
lie  good,to  use  his  influence  to  put  a  stop  to  this  prao- 
tloe,  not  only  on  Ids.  own  premises,  where  he  has  au 
uncQsputed  right,  but  throughout  his  neighborhood 
and  town.  Stringent  laws  already  exist  against  the  de- 
struction of  |bir£.  Let  every  man  see  too  it  that  these 
laws  are  rigidly  enforced,  and  rest  assured  that  he 
will  be  richly  rewarded,  not  only  by  the  consciousness 
of  an  act  of  mercy  in  preventmg  their  annual  and 
rapid  diminution,  but  also  by  the  fulness  of  joy  and 
song  with  which  these  sweet  messengers  of  heaven 
will  surround  his  dwelling,  and  testify  to  every  passeil 
by  that  there  is  practical  Christianity  enolkgh  in  its 
owner  to  protect  and  save  them. 

I  will  diank  any.  man,  in  any  section  of  the  State, 
to  inform  me  of  the  extent  of  the  violation  of  the  laws 
of  mercy  and  of  the  Commonwealth,  in  order  that,  if 
necessary,  more  eflfectnal  measures  may  be  taken  to 
protect  the  birds,' and  thus  invite  them  and  encour- 
age them  to  live  among  us. 

Very  respeotftilly,  your  obedient  servant, 
Chahiab  L.  Flixt, 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  JSigricvlture. 


WBAT  VEOETABLES  ABE  BEST  FOB 
STOCK? 

Mr.  Dewey  is  a  careful  fanner.  He  watches 
carefully  the  effect  of  his  own  methods  of  cultivft* 
tion,  and  the  value,  of  his  crops,  and.  tries  to  im- 
prove every  year  by  his  own  experience.  He  can- 
not fail  to  be  emulous  of  improvement,  for  he  is  a 
constant  and  interested  r^er  of  the  Granite 
Farmer,  and  some  other  i^oultural  papers.  A 
few  observations  of  ^Ir.  D.,  on  the  Dusiness  of 
the  farm,  showed  so  much  exact  and  valuable 
knowledge,  that  we  have  not  been  satisfied  without 
longer  and  more  minute  inquiries  on  various 
matters,  of  which  the  following  is  one  : 

Speakins  of  raising  v^etalxes  for  stock,  Mr. 
Dewey  tool  us  into  his  ceOar,  where  was  heaped 
up  nearly  200  bushels  of  beets,  the  large  kind  for 
stock,  called  the  Mangel  Wurzel,  and  not  far  off 
an  ample  store  of  turnips,  carrots,  potatoes,  &c. 
The  beet  yields  bountifully,  and  after  five  rears' 
experience,  Mr.  D.  is  satisfied  that  the  Mangel 
Wurzel  is  by  far  the  best  vegetable  to  raise  for 
stock.  To  satisfy  our  curiosity,  he  allowed  us  to 
measure  the  ground  where  the  beets  were  grown 
this  year,  and  ascertain  the  quantity  produced. 
The  piece  of  ground  is  about  eight  rods  long  by 
five  in  width,  containing  almost  one  quarter  of 
an  acre.  The  rows  run  across  and  were  about 
two  and  a  half  feet  apart.  Fvery  other  row  was 
carrots  nearly  all  the  way,  there  being  30  rows  of 
beets  and  24  rows  of  carrots  in  all.  Every  four 
rows  of  beets  filled  a  25  bushel  cart,  giving  in  all 
seven  loads,  good  175  bushela  to  the  quarter  acre, 
(or  700  bushels  per  acre.)  Besides,  the  2-t  rows 
of  carrots  gave  1,700  lbs.  or  alK)ut  32  busliels  to 
the  same  quarter  acre,  (or  128  bushels  or  throe 
and  a  half  tons  of  carrots  to  the  same  acre.) 

Mr.  D.  has  planted  the  same  piece  of  land  with 

beets  and  alternate  rows  of  turnips  or  carrots  for 

^^  six  years,  and  with  constantly  increasiuff  success. 

rietie^  of  birdi',Thich'^ronTll^*v^^^^^^  us  hTtlire^  The  land  is  a  clayey  loam.    Sand  is  added  where 

Ijr  spring,  were  shot  down  without  distinction  or  I  it  is  too  heavy.    It  is  plowed  as  deep  as  can  be 

metvy.  !  conveniently  done,  say  from  eight  to  ten  inches, 

I  need  not  say  that  apart  from  tiie  pleasure  and  de- land  barn-yard  manure  put  on  and  plowed  in 
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Yearly,  equal  in  quantity  to  the  crop  taken  off. 
Air.  D.  raises  his  own  seed  and  sows  with  a  ma- 
chine. He  procures  different  varieties  of  seed  each 
year,  so  as  to  select  choice  roots  for  the  raising  ofl  from  seyentj-fiTe  to  one  hundred  and  twentj-five 


seed  for  the  following  year  to  improye  it. 

As  to  feeding  with  roots,  Mr.  D.  says  they  are 
exceedingly  vaTuahle  to  keep  all  kinds  of  stock 
thriving,  healthy  and  productive.  He  feeds  them 
to  all  his  stock  m  winter,  and  till  they  go  out  to 
erass,  once  or  twice  a  week,  as  the  store  will 
hold  out,  giving  about  a  peck  at  a  time  to  a  cow 
or  an  ox.  He  never  cuts  them  except  for  sheep, 
and  then  it  is  easily  done  with  a  sharp  shovel  in 
a  box  for  the  purpose.  Mr.  D.  has  tried  and  still 
uses  turnips  and  carrots,  and  says  he  would  as 
soon  have  in  his  stock  five  bushels  c^  beets  as 
four  bushels  of  carrots.  The  beets  do  much  bet- 
ter for  sheep  than  turnips.  The  lambs  are  strong- 
er and  more  hardy.  But  the  beets  are  especial^ 
valuable  for  cows  givmg  milk.  .  They  increase 
the  quantity  and  excellence  of  the  flavor  more  than 
any  other  vegetable.  Turnips  always  give  a  bad 
flavor.  •  . 

So  much  for  the  Manuel  WurzeL  It  may  sug- 
gest to  those  who  have  not  turned  their  attention 
particularly  to  the  subject,  what  is  one  of  the  se- 
crets of  raising  choice  stock,  and  also  the  nreat 
profit  of  cutivating  well  and  manuring  higluy  a 
amaU  piece  of  land. — Granite  Farmer. 


For  the  ITtw  England  Farmer. 


COVNTBT  FARMERS  ANB  CITT  ME- 
CHANICS. 

Country  people  generally  are  very  much  mis- 
taken in  their  impressions  as  to  the  average  waces 
and  salaries  received  by  city  mechanics,  clerks, 
hi.  I  have  often  been  surprised  at  the  opinions 
oxpreesed  by  my  country  friends  on  this  point,  and 
am  somewhat  at  a  loss  to  account  for  so  general 
misapprehension.  But  then  so  it  is  in  every  tlung. 
Let  twenty  men  go  to  the  city,  to  the  West,  or  to 
California,  nineteen  shall  utterly,  fail  in  their  ex- 
pectations of  bettering  their  circumstances,  may 
even  die  among  strangers  or  by  the  way-side,  or 
become  wretchedly  poor,  vicious,  criminal ;  one 
shall  succeed  as  a  merchant  prince,  a  rich  fiaxm- 
er,  or  the  lucky  possessor  of  a  large  "pile ;"— «uid 

in  the  minds  of  the  people,  as  on  the  canvas  of  ^rajge  at  any  similar  establishment  in  the  city 
the  painter,  the  nirieteen  will  be  placed  far  in  the 
back-ground — ^mere  pigmies,  if  seen  at  all — ^while 


in  the  fore-ground,  and  in  bold  relief,  stands  out 
the  twentieth^  large  as  life  and  ''twice  as  hand- 
some," filling  up  the  whole  picture.  Thus  it  is 
with  wages.    The  foreman  of  a  shop  or  overseer 

.  of  a  number  of  hands,  in  the  city,  may  get  his 
ten  to  twenty  dollars  per  week,  while  the  work- 
men under  his  direction  earn  from  ^^^  to  ten  dol- 
lars, and  we  shall  find,  in  the  country,  that  every- 
body has  heard  of  the  twenty  dollars  a  week, 
while  not  a  word  has  ever  reached  them  of  poor 
five  dollars  a  week. 

r'  This  misapprehension,  inoffensive  and  harmless 
of  itself,  is  a  very  dangerous  .one  to  act  upon. 
Under  its  Influence  many  a  young  man,  becoming 
disgusted  with  the  ''fiily  cents  a  day"  that  are 
offered  for  his  hard  labor  on  a  farm,  resorts  to  the 
city  with  expectations  as  vague  as  they  are  certain 
to  be  disappointed.    I  have  watched  the  progress 

^  of  many  such,  and  have  learned  to  look  upon  their 


position  as  peculiarly  unfortunate  and  dangerous. 
From  the  wages  which  they  regarded  as  so  con*- 
temptible  in  the  country,  they  could  lay  aside 


dollars  a  year,  as  a  fund  for  future  indepen- 
dence, while  in  the  city  they  find  it  is  about  as 
impossible,  as  it  is  unfashionable,  to  lay  by  any- 
thing atall.  They  become  disheartened ,  reckless , 
improvident;  turn  radicals,  agrarians,  infidels ; 
xaii against  ''corporations,"  the  "money-power," 
&c.,  while  they  make  themselves  unhappy  by 
brooding  over  the  wrongs  of  "the  working  class- 

Upon  the  subject  of  the  average  of  wages  earned 
by  mechanics  in  the  city,  I  have  lately  made  some 
inquiry,  but  with  smallsuccess)  so  far  as  respects 
the  collection  of  &cts  that  can  be  of  use  in  this 
place.  I  regret  this,  because  I  believe  the  truth 
of  the  case  would  do  more  than  anything  else  to 
satisfy  country  boys  with  the  farm  and  its  hard 
work  and  small  profits. 

Thus  much  was  written  several  months  ago, 
when  I  stopped  with  the  hope  of  receiving  some 
statements  tnat  had  been  promised  by  several  city 
establishments.  80  few  and  unsatismetory,  how- 
ever, were  the  facts  obtained,  that  my  article  has 
been  ddayed,  until  the  question  of  high  or  low 
wages  is  of  little  importance  in'the  minds  of  thou- 
sands of  city  mechanics,  compared  with  that  of 
work  or  no  work. 

I  will,  however,  here  make  one  or  two  brief 
statementfrin  respect  to  wages. 

Among  my  personal  acquaintances,  there  are  a 
few  who  receive  from  fifteen  to  twenty  dollars  a 
week,  at  my  business,  while  the  journeymen  whose 
bills  I  have  made  out  for  the  last  seven  years — ^va- 
rying in  number  from  one  or  two  to  eight  or  ten 
a  week — ^have  not  averaged  over  six  dollars  a 

A  shoe-dealer  in  the  city  told  me  his  men  aver- 
aged rather  over  sis  dollars  a  week ;  and  I  have 
been  told  by  men  who  have  worked  there,  that  the 
shoemakers  of  Lynn  do  not  average  a  dollar  a 
day. 

A  friend  of  mine,  who  is  engaged  in  another 
kind  of  businessTjOnd  employs  some  seventy  hands, 
boasted  that  his  workmen  averaged  eight  dollars 
a  week ;   which  he  said  was  higher  than  the  av- 


Where  large  wages  are  paid  we  often  find  some 
reason  or  quaHfieation,  that  did  not  appear  at 
first  sight.  Carpenters,  masons,  and  some  others 
have  utile  to  do  in  the  winter  season.  Some 
kinds  of  business  depend  on  the  weather  ;  some 
ard  irregular  and  fluctuating, — ^now,  in  a  great 
drive ;  now,  nothing  doing.  A  ship-carpenter  told 
me  that  five  days'  work  a  week  was  considered  a 
pretty  good  ayera^  for  the  season,  on  aoeount  of 
weatner,  &c.  This  business,  besides,  is  somewhat 
unsteady.  Before  the  California  demand  for  ship- 
ping, the  business  was  so  dull  that  a  neighbor  of 
mine  went  off  chopping  wood  by  the  cord  ono 
winter,  earning  seventy-five  cents  to  a  dollar  and 
a  quarter  a  day, — ^boarding  himself  of  course,— 
while  his  country  friends  probably  supposed  he 
was  earning  two  dollars  ana  a  half  or  three  dollars 
every  day.  Such  are  all  the  &cts  and  figures  that 
I  have  to  offer  upon  city  wages.  I  might  adduce 
almost  any  amount  of  '^estimates"  and  "guesses" 
by  those  who  have  goo^    ^ortunities  of  forming 
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opinions  on  the  subject;  but  these  are  so  low  that 
I  fear  to  use  them,  lest  my  country  friends  should 
think  I  was  joking,  or  suspect  mo  of  exagseratinz 

Eurposely  to  keep  them  away  from  the  city,  and 
rom- competing  with  us,  for  the  large  wages  they 
hear  of.  It  was  with  some  such  feelings,  I  well  re- 
member, that  I  listened  some  twenty  years  ago, 
to  a  conversation  one  Saturday  night,  in  a  shop 
in  the  citv  of  New  York,  where  Ilmd  then  work- 
ed but  a  ^w  weeks.  The  '< candid  opinion,"  of  the 
foreman  was  assented  to  by  most  of  the  hands, 
that,  counting  all  those  in  the  city,  who  claimed 
to  be  journeymen  at  our  trade — the  good,  bad, 
and  indifferent,  at  work  and  out  of  work, — ^their 
whole  earnings,  oAe  week  with  another,  would 
not  exceed  an  avezyi^e  of  three  dollars  ahead ! 

But  admitting  this  to  be  a  wild  statement ;  ad- 
mitting that  city  mechanics  generally  obtain  liv- 
ing prices  for  their  labor,  there  still  remains  one 
fact  to  which  I  ask  particular  attention,  and  that 
is,  oui' liability  of  being  out  of  work. 
r  **Outof  work!*'  How  differently  this  expres- 
sion falls  upon  the  ears  of  country  farmers  and 
city  mechanics !  The  one  thinks  only  of  a  holi- 
day. His  crops  harvested, — his  bam,  cellar  and 
woodhouse  filled,  Out  of  Work  has  no  terror  for 
him ;— only  a  brief  relaxation,  a  little  spell  of  en- 
joyment. To  the  other  it  is  the  sum  of  all  evil, 
the  negation  of  aU  conveniences  and  comforts  of 
life  His  house  is  hired  hj  the  month  or  quarter, 
his  provisions  bought  daily  or  weekly,  and  his 
fire-wood  but  little  in  advance,  can  he  look  Out 
of  Work  in  the  face,  and  not  shudder?  Must  his 
little  ones  starve,  or  freeze,  or  be  turned  into 
the  street?  He  trembles  at  the  prospect ;  but  it 
is  not  he  alone  that  trembles, — the  millionaire 
trembles  with  him,  and  well  he  may,  for  *' hunger 
breaks  through  walls." 

The  riots  which  have  occurred  in  London  and 
Liverpool,  and  the  hoarse  mutterings  which  have 
been  heard  in  our  cities,  should  be  studied  by 
fiEirmers'  boys  as  a  practical  commentair  upon 
their  ideas  of  the  wages  of  city  mechanics,  and 
of  the  city  as  the  pmce  for  the  enjoyment  pf 
L    life. 

Long  may  our  country  be  saved  from  the  dis- 
grace of  deeds  of  violence  committed  by  starving 
mechanics,  and  long  too  may  the  farmers  of  our 
land  appreciate  the  blesings  of  that  independence 
which  saves  them  from  an  appeal  to  the  charity 
and  fears  of  the  community  for  a  plate  of  beans 
and  a  bowl  of  soup.  A  Citv  Mechanic. 

Boston,  March,  1855. 


acres  in  wheat,  yielding  470  bushels — 63^  lbs.  to 
the  bushel.  I  raised  2,o00  bushels  of  corn ,  which 
is  only  worth,  at  this  time,  65  cents  per  bushel. 
My  sale  this  year  will  amount  to  about  $1,800, 
including  pork,  grain,  hay,  &c.  I  plowed  an  old 
and  very  poor  field,  last  year,  for  corn,  havine 
spread  over  the  ground  liehtly  with  straw,  ana 
sowing  150  lbs.  guano  to  the  acre.  I  mixed  the 
straw  and  guano  together,  and  raised  50  bushels 
of  corn  to  the  aci*e,  working  the  land  with  a  caU 
tiYtLtoT. '^American  A  ffriculiurist. 


What  a  Mechanic  can  do  on  a  Farm. — ^You 
or  a  correspondent  asked,  in  a  former  number, 
<*Whataman  c^  do  in  Virginia."  I  will  tell 
▼on  what  I  have  done,  not  by  way  of  boasting, 
but  to  answer  the  question,  and  perhaps  encour- 
age others. 

I  was  born  and  raised  in  this  county,  and' never 
had  any  education  more  than  to  read  and  write. 
I  was  bound  to  a  trade  when  young,  and  after  I 
was  free,  lived  on  a  farm,  and  received  $140  a 
year.  When  I  was  twenty-four  years  old  I  mar- 
ried, neither  my  wife  nor  myself  having  any 
property.  We  are  now  worth  $10,000,  obtained 
witnout  any  speculation,  and  in  a  straightforward 
course.  I  have  been  married  about  twenty  years, 
work  a  farm  of  238  acres,  which  I  bought,  some 
years  ago,  for  $22  per  acre.    Last  year  I  had  24 


HOME. 

B7    AABOa    8XITH. 

Vhere  Is  a  Blmple  little  word — 

Oh!  zie^er  its  charm  dwtrof— 
Throughout  the  unlTerse  *di  heard, 

And  nowhere  but  with  Joy  ; 
There's  music  In  its  magic  flow 

Wherever  we  may  roam, 
The  dearest,  sweetest  sound  below  *, 

That  little  wor.l  is  Home. 
» 
The  soldier  in  the  battled  hum 

May  all  things  else  forget ; 
*Mid  bay*neU'  flash,  and  beat  of  dram. 

His  home's  remember'd  yet. 
The  exile,  doomed  on  foreign  lands 

Through  hopeless  years  to  toil, 
May  do  the  despot's  stem  commands, 

Yet  sighs  for  home  the  while. 

I  care  not  where  may  be  Its  site, 

Or  roof  d  with  straw  or  tile, 
So  that  ibfi  hearth-fire  horns  more  bright 

Neath  woman's  radiant  smile : 
Aflectlon  on  her  fondest  wing 

Will  to  Its  portals  fly, 
And  hope  will  tu  more  sweetly  sing 

When  that  blest  place  is  nigh. 

It  may  be  fkncy,  it  may  be 

Something  far  nobler — fiir  *, 
But  Love  Is  my  divinity, 

And  Home  my  polar  star. 
Oh !  sever  not  home's  sacred  ties  , 

They  are  not  things  of  air ; 
The  great,  the  learned,  anA  the  wise, 

AU  had  thefar  training  there. 

Afark  Lane  Express,  London. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

PLOWS  AHD  STONE. 

Mr.  Editor  : — ^I  have  been  a  reader  of  your 
valuable  paper  for  several  years,  and  with  much 
profit  to  myself ;  but  among  the  many  able  arti- 
cles it  is  wont  to  contain,  a  reader  who  resides  on 
the  cold,  rough  lulls  of  Massachusetts,  cannot  but 
think  how  few  of  them  are  adapted  to  a  soil  hard 
and  stony.  Nearly  all  are  inclined  to  foster  the 
improvement  of  soils,  free  from  stone  and  easy  of 
cultivation.  This  I  conclude  from  the  fact  that 
nearly  all  modern  improvements  in  agricultural 
instruments  are  not  aaapted  to  the  cultivation  of 
stony  soil — plows  for  instance.  There  is  a  long 
list  well  adapted  to  soils  free  fVom  stone  ;  but  put 
these  implements  in  a  hard,  stony  soil,  and  they 
are  good  for  nothing  ;  the  old  plows  of  forty  or 
fifty  years  ago  will  do  better  work.  Hence  the 
cry  of  gentlemen,  riding  through  the  country,  that 
the  people,  at  leas(  a  large  number  of  them,  obsti- 
nately follow  the  beaten  track  of  their  fathers,  re- 
gardless of  modem  improvements.   Is  not  this  clasa 
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mostly  those  who  till  a  hard  soil?  If  so,  the  rea- 
son is  plain  that  thej  use  the  beet  tools.  Are 
not  a  large  proportion  of  the  farmers  of  Massa- 
chusetts ana  other  States  tillers  of  stony  soil? 
Why,  then,  are  they  overlooked?  Is  the  soil,  or 
tools,  incapable  of  improyement,  or  are  its  own- 
ers nnwilbng  to  accept  of  improvement  ? 

My  object,  at  this  time,  is  to  ascertain  if  there 
IB  at  the  present  time,  in  the  whole  world,  a 
||low  manu&ctured  for  the  express  purpose  of 
tilling  stony  soU.  If  there  •  is  such  a  thing  in 
existence,  you  or  any  one  would  oonfer  a  fiivor,. 
not  on  one  merely,  but  on  many,  to  let  it  be 
known,  through  the  medium  of  your  valuable 
paper,  where  it  can  be  found.  Until  I  know  of 
something  bettor  than  I  now  do,  I  shall  for  one 
hez  leave  to  follow  the  good  old  way  of  my 
&tner8  in  this  respect. 

And  again,  when  agricultural  writers  recom- 
mend deep  plowing  and  subsoiline,  do  they  in- 
tend it  for  a  soil  fil&l  with  stone,  the  soil  itself  a 
little  softer  than  the  stone,  and  supported  by  a 
hard  pan  not  ^uito  as  high  as  the  tnird  rail  of 
■the  fence  ?  Or  is  it  for  the  soil  along  river  banks 
and  the  plains  of  the  west?  If  the  former,  we 
must  have  different  toola,  or  request  the  gentle- 
men to  come  and  show  us  how  to  use  those  we 
now  have.  What  we  want  is,  a  plow  that  will 
not  be  frightened  at  the  sieht  of  a  few  stones,  as 
the  power  to  move  it  is  easuv  supplied.  Any  in- 
formation concerning  the  above  will  be  thank- 
fully received  by 

A  Tiller  of  Hard  and  Stony  Soil. 

New  Marlboro\  Jan,  20,  1855. 


CLIMBING  PLANTS. 

Among  our  readers  there  are  thousands  of  per- 
sons who  are  not  farmers,  but  who,  at  some  day, 
intend  to  be,  and  who  are  earnestly  interested  in 
all  that  pertains  to  rural  employments.  They 
are  active  business  men,  with  intelligent  families, 
partaking  largely  of  their  tastes  for  country  life, 
and  not  enjoying  that,  beautifying  the  town  or 
city  home  with  such  fruit  trees,  shrubbery  and 
dimbing  plants  as  the  limiU  of  their  crowded  po- 
sition will  allow.  Our  suburban  towns  are  an^ 
nually  increasing  their  attractions  through  this 
taste  for  the  beautiful,'  and  something  of  it  is 
finding  ito  way  into  the  country,  where  grim  la- 
bor alone  has  heretofore  held  undisputed  domin- 
ion. 

All  persons,  of  all  ages  and  conditions,  express 
admiration  on  beholding  a  noble  vine  bending 
with  its  ripening  fruit,— K)r  a  porch  or  piazza 
oovered  with  the  rich  foliage  of  flowers  of  the 
climbing  roses,  fQHng  the  room,  whether  of  cot- 
tage or  palace,  with  their  rich  perfumes— or  the 
repuMve  walls  of  a  building,covered  with  the  sil- 
ver or  golden  striped  ivy  or  Virginia  creeper. 

The  Scarlet  Trumpet  Honeysuckle,  the  Yellow 
Trumpet  Monthly.,  and  thft  Evergreen  Scarlet 
Monthly  Honeysuckle,  are  hardy  and  beautiful 
climbers  for  the  pillars  of  piazzas,  summer-houses, 
or  trellises.    The  Chinese  twining  Honeysuckle  is 


another,  growing  remarkably  fast,  and  the  flow- 
ers which  first  appear  in  June  are  deliciously  fra- 
grant. 

The  Purple  or  Crimson  Boursault  rose  is  quite 
a  wonder  of  beauty  in  the  latter  part  of  May^ 
when  trained  on  the  wall  of  a  cottage,  being  then 
literally  covered  with  blossoms — and  it  is  so  har>. 
dy  that  scarcely  a  branch  is  ever  injured  by  the 
cold  of  winter. 

The  Queen  of  the  Prairies  is  a  superb  variety, 
and  known  by  some  as  the  Michigan  Rose,  The 
flowers  are  of  a  deep  rose  color,  with  a  white  • 
stripe  in  the  centre  of  each  petal.  This  variety  is 
the  most  luxuriant  grower  of  its  class,  making  a 
surprising  growth  in  rich  soil.  The  Baltimore 
Belle  is  another  perfectly  hardy  plant ;  the  flow- 
ers are  a  pale,  waxy  blush,  almost  white,  very 
double,  and  in  large  clusters. 

The  Virginia  Creeper  or  American  Woodbine^ 
is  a  hardy,  rapid  growing,  and  exceedingly  orna- 
mental plant.  It;  is  a  native  of  our  woods,  and 
climbs  rooks  and  trees  to  a  great  height.  The 
flower  is  of  a  reddish-green,  and  not  i^owy, 
which  is  succeeded  by  clusters  of  dark-blue,  near- 
ly black,  berries  when  mature.  At  the  same  pe- 
riod the  fruit-stalks  and  tendrils  assume  a  rich 
crimson  or  red  color.  The  leaves  are  not  ever- 
green like  those  of  the  ivy,  yec  in  autumn,  they 
fiir  surpass  those  of  that  plant  in  the  ri<^  and 
gorgeous  colors  which  they  then  assume.  The 
reader  ib  referred  to  Emerson's  work  on  the 
Trees  and  Shrubs  of  Massachusetts,  for  a  full  de- 
scription of  this  interesting  and  beautiful  climb* 
er. 

We  have  now  spoken  of  eight  varieties  of 
climbers,  all  hardy  and  exceedingly  ornamental 
when  vigorously  grown.  These  would  give  char- 
acter to  any  garden  of  considerable  pretensions, 
and  any  three  or  four  of  them  would  render  our 
rural  gardens  or  lawns  highly  attractive.  They 
require  no  uncommon  skill  in  their  cultivation — 
the  soil  that  would  produce  a  good  hill  of  corn, 
will  sustain  any  one  of  these  climbers.  They 
should  be  pruned  cautiously,  always  being  care- 
ful not  to  use  the  knife  and  scissors  too  much. 
The  dead  wood  should  be  removed.  In  his  ex- 
cellent <'Book  of  Flowers,'*  Mr.  Breck  says  that 
'*in  pruning  climbing  roses,  the  operation  must 
be  different  from  that  of  the  common  roses,  as  it 
is  necessary  to  retain  the  whole  length  of  the 
most  vigorous  shoots,  cutting  out  all  the  old 
wood  that  will  not  be  likely  to  produce  fine  ' 
flowers,  and  pruning  down  the  lateral  brajiches  to 
one  eye."  But  after  all,  the  manner  of  pruning 
must  be  left  to  the  good  taste  and  judgment  of 
the  cultivator,  rather  than  to  any  strict  rules — 
the  proper  way  will  generally  suggest  itself. 
Roses  may  be  pruned  in  this  climate  early  in  the 
spring,  before  many  warm  days  have  come,  or  in 
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June.  Oar  practice  is,  however,  to  prune  nearly 
M  trees  and  shrubs  that  require  it,  in  October, 
and  it  has  been  attended  with  good  success. 

It  is  seldom  the  case  that  so  mnch  real  beauty 
and  value  can  be  obtained  at  so  cheap  a  rate,  as 
by  the  cultivation  of  a  few  of  these  plants  about 
our  dweUingB.  Downing  says  <Hhe  cottage  in 
the  country  too  rarely  conveys  the  idea  of  com- 
fort and  happiness  which  we  wish  to  attach  to 
such  a  habitation,  and  chiefly  because  it  stands 
bleak,  solitary,  and  exposed  to  every  ray  of  our 
summer  sun,  with  a  scanty  robe  of  foliage  to 
shelter  it.  How  different  such  edifices,  however 
humble,  become  when  the  porch  is  overhung  with 
olimbing  plant8,-^when  the  blushing  rose-buds 
peep  in  at  the  window  sill,  or  the  ripe  purple 
dusters  of  the  grape  hang  down  about  the  eaves, 
those  who  have  seen  the  better  cottages  of  Eng- 
land, well  know.  Very  little  oare,  and  very 
trifling  expense,  will  procure  atl  the  additional 
beauty ;  and  it  is  truly  wonderful  how  much  so 
little  once  done,  adds  to  the  happiness  of  the 
inmates.  Every  man  feels  prouder  of  his  home, 
when  it  is  a  pleasant  spot  for  the  eye  to  rest  upon, 
than  when  it  is  situated  in  a  desert,  or  over- 
grown with  Weeds.  Besides  this,  tasteful  embcl 
lishment  has  a  tendency  to  refine  the  feelings  of 
every  member  of  the  family ;  and  every  leisure 
hour  spent  in  rendering  more  lovely  and  agree- 
able oven  the  humblest  cottage,  is  infinitely  better 
employed  than  in  lounging  about  in  idle  and 
useless  dissipation."  Now  is  the  "time  to 
work"— let  one  beautiful  climber,  at  least,  be 
added  to  your  grounds  this  spring,  even  if  you 
hare  but  a  square  yard  to  occupy. 


For  the  Ifew  England  Farmtr. 

<*ALL  ABOUT  OVAVO.'* 

My  experience  in  regard  to  this  fertilizer,  like 
that  of  most  of  your  r«MierB,  is  quite  too  limited 
for  furnishing  reliable  information  on  so  impor- 
tant a  subject ;  but  such  as  it  is,  it  is  at  your  dis- 
posal. 

I  have  made  some  use  of  guano  for  the  two 
last  seasons— the  first  was  on  a  verr  limited 
scale  but  so,  beneficial  were  its  results  tnat  I  was 
induced  last  spring  to  purchase  two  tons  of  it,  at 
a  cost,  deliver»i  by  railroad,  of  about  $112. 

I  made  use  of  it  on  various  field  crops,  and  also 
on  ffarden  vegetables.  About  half  a  ton  of  it  was 
applied  as  a  top-dressinf  to  some  four  or  five 
acres  of  old  meadow  land,  after  having  first  been 
>  mixed  or  composted  with  about  an  eaual  weieht 
of  plaster,  ana  some  twelve  cart  loaas  of  roUed 
turf.  This  was  applied  in  April,  and  a  short 
time  lifter  its  application,  a  powerful  rain  com- 
pleteW  inundated  nearly  all  the  ground  on  which 
it  had  been  spread,  and  remain^  on  it  or  con- 
tinued to  flow  over  it  for  two  or  three  days.  An 
adjoining  field  of  my  neighbor^  bore  ample  testi- 
mony to  the  enriching  properties  of  the  water 
whioh  flowed  fh>m  my  land  on  to  his.    But  its 


eflfocts  on  my  own  land  during  the  fore  part  of 
the  season  were  strikingly  manifest  in  the  deep- 
er ereen  and  more  forward  growth  of  the  ^ss, 
ana  I  had  strone  hopes,  then,  of  hatvestins  a 
bountiful  crop.  ■'  These  hopes,  however,  were  bat 
prtially  realized,  the  increase  of  the  crop  not 
being  worth  more  than  half  the  expense  of  the 
manure.  I  may  say  that  most  of  the  land  to 
which  this  dressing  was  applied  became  too  dry 
after  the  middle  of  June  to  be  benefited  very 
much  bv  any  kind  oT  manure. 

I  design  tHh  spring  to  use  some  of  it  on  land 
which  is  rather  wet  and  not  liable  to  drought, 
and  hope  to  succeed  better.  In  connection  with 
superphosphate,  I  used  it  on  cabbages  and  tur- 
nips with  satisfiMtary  results.  I  also  used  it  on 
about  four  acres  of  potatoes,  generally  in  th<)  hill 
or  drill,  according  as  the  potatoes  were  planted ; 
sometimes  it  was  used  alone,  and  at  other  times 
with  plaster  or  some  other  fertilizing  agent.  I 
made  a  brief  memorandum  of  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  applied,  in  the  hope  that  the  expe- 
rience of  that  season  would  furnish  me  some  data 
by  which  1  might  benefit  myself  or  others  in  fu- 
ture. Vain  hope !  My  crop,  which  appeared 
promising  at  first,  was  nearly  ruined  bv  drought. 
Of  course  I  cannot  say  what  the  efilect  might 
have  been  under  ordinaiy  circumstances. 

I  also  used  guano  on  com  in  various  ways,  but 
applied  too  much  of  it  on  or  near  the  surface  to 
realize  the  greatest  amount  of  benefit  from  it  in 
so  dry  a  season. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  much  of  it  is  yet  in  the 
ground,  and  will  show  itself  the  coming  season. 
But  instead  of  taking  up  more  space  in  detailing 
past  experiments,  I  will  briefly  give  you  some  of 
the  conclusions  to  which  I  have  arrived  as  the 
result  of  observation  and  experience,  in  the  use 
of  this  and  other  highly  concentrated  manures. 

1.  Powerful  fertilizers,  alone,  never  will  make 
a  crop. 

2.  ISvervthlng  depends,  so  fisir  as  human  in- 
strumentality is  concerned,  on  the  use  that  h 
made  of  them,  not  alone,  but  in  connection  with 
such  other  constituents  and  appliances  as  are 
adapted  to  secure  the  desired  result. 

3.  A  very  rich  soil,  or  one  that  abounds  in 
vegetable  and  organic  substances,  does  not  need 
them ;  unless  it  &  to  give  the  crop  an  early  start 
in  the  spring  or  to  hasten  its  growth  and  matu- 
ritj.  Such  soil  possesses  of  itself  resources, 
wmch  only  need  to  be  properly  developed  in  or- 
der to  render  the  production  of  a  crop,  under  or^ 
dinary  circumstances,  more  economieal  and  prof- 
itable without,  than  with  extraneous  applioa- 
tions. 

4.  A  soil  that  has  become  so  impoverished  as 
to  be  almost,  or  entirely,  destitute  of  vegetable 
and  carbonaceous  matter,  has  also  become  un- 
fitted, while  in  such  condition,  for  the  economi- 
cal use  of  guano  or  any  other  powerful  fertili- 
zer. 

This  last  remark  docs  not  apply  so  strictly  to 
those  plants  which  derive  their  supply  of  food 
largely  from  water  find  atmosphere,  as  to  others 
which  depend  mainly  on  the  constituents  of  the 
soil,  in  oonneetion  ^with  water  and  the  atmos- 
phere. Such  crops  as  onions,  carrots  and  pars- 
nips,  it  is  true,  feed  largely  on  water^  but  only 
when  they  can  obtain  it  principally,  along  with 
the  soluUe  portions  of  earthy  matter  of  which 
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thej  ure  composed.  Ifc  sbould  be  borne  in  mind 
that  in  the  production  of  a  plant,  not  an  atom  oi 
matter  is  called  into  existence,  but  merely  a 
transfer  of  atoms  from  one  condition  or  mode  of 
eziatence  to  another.  As  man  has  not  the  oon- 
trol  of  the  atmosphere,  hia  only  altematire  is  to 
proTide  for  the  wants  of  animal  or  vegetable  life 
in  the  soil.  If  nature  has  not  made  such  pro- 
Tisions,  it  will  certainly  be  found  to  be  a  very 
expensive  way  of  doing  it  by  the  use  of  guano 
alone,  especially  for  the  cereals,  which  require 
v^table  matter  for  the  production  and  perfec- 
tion of  their  kind.  I  will  here  venture  a  few 
suggestions  for  the  use  of  guano. 

T.  If  your  com  ground  is  cold  and  heavy  the 
fore  port  of  June,  and  the  plants  appear  yellow 
and  sickly,  apply  a  little  of  it  directly  to  the 
hill ;  if  a  little  of  it  falls  upon  the  plant,  it  will 
seldom  sustain  any  injury.  The  gain  in  the  crop 
will  probably  be  three  or  four  times  the  cost  of 
the  application.' 

2.  If  you  wish  to  raise  corn-stalks  for  fodder, 
hj  all  means  use  guano,  and  save  yoar  barn- 
yard manure  for  other  crops.  I  do  not  think 
guano  as  good  as  yard  and  compost  manure  for 
maklne  ears,  but  it  certainly  is  good  for  mak- 
ing stalks.  If  you  apply  it  to  some  remote  cor- 
ner of  vour  farm  on  to  M'hich  you  cannot  oon- 
venieatly  cart  other  manure,  all  the  better,  wheth- 

*  er  for  tnis-or  other  crops. 

3.  For  potatoes,  a  compost,  made  of  guano 
and  well  pulverized  muck,  would,  io  my  opin- 
ion be.  preferable  to  bam  manure,  and  less  liable 
to  the  rot.  Will  you  try  it  in  some  of  these  ways, 
and  then  give  us  the  result  of  your  experience  1 

Bristol^  Ct.  C.  BLAKBtY. 


HOW  A  THKIPTLESS  FABHEB  WAS 
REEOEMED. 

[We  copy  the  following  story  from  one  of  Dr. 
Glen  0.  Haven's  Letters  to  his  Son,  published  in 
lAfe  Illustrated :] 

If  jTou  have  a  place  for  every  thing,-  and  keep 
it  In  its  place,  if  you  have  a  time  to  do  business, 
and  do  it  in  its  time,  you  will  find  that  you  wiU 
^^drive  business'*  instead  of  business  driving  yon, 
and  so  will  have  leisure  instead  of  oonstant  worry. 
It  pains  me  to  see  some  men  undertake  any  bosi- 
neas  of  moment.  They  are  as  sure  to  becme  en- 
tangled, and  thrown  on  to  their  backs,.4heir  busi- 
ness a-top  of  them,  as  they  are  to  undertake  it. 
Take  fiinning  for  instance-  Now.  I  venture  the 
assertion  that  two-thirds  of  all  the  &nnen  in  this 
State  are  burning  green  wood  this  terrible  oold 
weather.  Go  into  their  houses,  and  you  hear  the 
sisisDgjof  the  beech,  or  maple,  or  elm,  as  like  to 
the  death-dirge  of  a  cockroach  as  can  be.  Out 
of  the  chimney  tops  comes  forth  smoke  dark  as 
TartaruSy  and  there  wives  and  hired  girls  are 
cross  as  bedlam.  These  men  oould  not  mid  time 
to  cut  there  wood  and  have  it  seasoned.  Now  I 
charge  It  on  you,  that  you  fail  not  to  have  time 
to  do  dLJl  that  you  unaertake — in  order,  Every^ 
day  accidents,  casualties,  catastrophes,  provi- 
dences arc  taking  place,  because  men,  women  and 
children  have  not  time  to  do  things  a$  they  o^ht 
to  be  done.  I  must  tell  you  a  story — ^which  is  a 
foft, '  When  I  was  a  boy,  these  lived  in  my  native 
villsge  a  family  by  the  name  of  Wilson.    There | 


were  four  boys  and  four  girls,  and  they  were  ex- 
ceedingly gifted.  Not  one  of  them  wa3  there 
who  did  not  rank  in  beauty,  intellect  and  per- 
sbnnl  physical  power  a  good  way  above  medi* 
ocrity.  They  all  had  more  then  common  educar 
tional  acquirements,  for  they  learned  easily.  The 
girls  all  married  early,  and  to  young  men  of 
high  promise.  The  men  all  married — and  to  re- 
spectable women.  Yet  all  remained  poor.  Their 
failure  was  directly  attributable  to  a  want  of 
order.  Not  one  of  them  was  ever  known  «o  do  a 
thing  in  its  time^  nor  have  a  thing  in  its  place—' 
with  one  exception,  and  he  is  the  hero  of  my  sto-i 
rv.  Of  one  of  the  girls  I  may  say  truthfully 
that  for  over  thirty-fiv?  years  she  ha^  never  seen 
the  sun  rise,  always  goin^to  bod  past  midnight 
and  rising  past  midday.  But  to  mv  story.  £ras- 
tus  Wilson  was  a  farmer — a  shifsleas,  slovenly', 
disorderly,  slip-shod  farmer.  The  winds  and  the 
waters,  the  sun  and  rain,  darkness  and  broad 
day,  all  conspired  to  do  him  harm.  His  gates 
were  unhung,  his  hoes'  noses  were  irn wrung,  his 
sheep  oould  leap  his  lenoee  like  wild  deer,  his  cat- 
tle were  seen,  with  boards  over  their  eyes,  great 
spiked  chains  on  their  necks,  pokes  on,  and  *'tied 
head  and  foot."  His  horses  were  as  thin  as  a 
Rhode  Island  spare  rib — you  could  see  sunrise 
through  them.  His  winaows  had  old  hats,  old 
coats,  old  newspapers,  SAd  (^inj^les,  instead  of 
glass.  His  com  was  stunted,  his  meadows  half 
covered  with  grass,  and  around  and  about  him 
the  spirit  of  decay  seemed  to  brood.  Yet  he 
worked  harl,  did  not  drink,  nor  gamble,  nor 
quarrel.  In  fact,  he  was  tL  pious  man,  but  he 
did  every  thing  at  the  wrong  time  and  in  the 
wrong  way. 

Thus  he  lived  nntil  his  hair  turned  gray,  and 
poverty  sat  at  his  table  an  acknowledged  member 
of  his  family.  One  cold  December  day  he  was 
goine  to  his  bam,  and  it  happened  that  he  lifted 
up  his  eyes,  and  afar  off  in  one  of  his  lots  he  saw 
something  that  looked  to  bim  like  deer-homs 
sticking  through  the  top  of  a  snow-driit.  He 
was  all  alive.  He  would  make  a  conquest— so 
over  the  fence  he  leaped  and  made  for  the  deer. 
He  waded  the  drifted  and  undrifbed  snow  till  he 
reached  the  spot,  when,  behold  !  instead  of  the 
homs  of  a  buck,  there  stuck  up  the  two  handles 
of  his  flow.  He  was  very  angry,  and  started  to 
go  back,  when  he  said  he  heard  a  voice  as  audibly 
as  ever  a  voice  spake,  say,  "Erastus  Wilson,  yon 
deserve  a  good  flogging  for  leaving  your  plow  out 
in  the  snow.  It  STby  such  heedlessness  you  have 
come  to  poverty.  Piok  up  your  plow  and  take  it 
to  the  bam." 

He  immediately  set  abont  it,  and  hj  what 
means  he  did  it  he  never  could  tdl.  But  through 
that  deep  enow  and  over  the  drifts  he  dragged 
the  implement  to  the  bam.  Onoe  there,  he  took 
a  raw  nide,  stripped  himself  naked,  and  addressed 
himself: 

**Erastus  Wilson,  you  are  a  mean,  dirty,  pov- 
erty-stricken man.  All  your  long  life  you  have 
been  too  lazy  to  save  what  you  have  earned,  or 
too  careless  to  do  it.  You  deserve  a  flogging. 
Here  is  your  plow  whose  hazidles  yon  ooalanev- 
er  see,  till  you  thought,  them  the  horns  of  a  deer, 
then  you  could  wade  drifts  waist  deep  to  get 
them.  You  deserve. a  good  flogging,  yon  careless 
blockhead,  and  you  sluftll  have  it.;"  and  he  laid 
I  the  raw  hide  on  to  his  body,  1^  and  feat,  till  he 
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raised  great  wales,  he  skipping  aroui^d  the  floor 
naked  and  screaming,  while  he  would  say, 
** Leave  joar  plow  out !  will  you?  Pretty  farmer 
y6a  are,  aint  you?  I'll  see  if  I  can't  teach  yon 
better."  Thus  he  flogged  himself  most  soundly, 
dressed. himself,  and  went  in.  From  that  flogging 
tie  came  forth  a  changed  man.  He  was  prompt, 
orderly,  saving,  and  up  with  the  times,  ^is 
neighbors  were  surprised.  His  family  were  won- 
der-struck. He  bc^an  to  thrive,  and  in  less  than 
three  years  his  farm,  his  flocks  and  herds  all 
bore  the  evidence  of  being  under  the  guidance  of 
a  spirit  whose  energies  were  of  the  amplest  order. 
About  this  time  he  sickened  and  died. 


NEW  BOOKS. 

The  Practical  Fruit ,  Flower  and  Vegetable  Gar- 
dener^ s  Companion  f  with  a  Calendar.  With  ele- 
gant niustratians.  This  is  another  work  from 
the  distinguished  agricultural  publishers,  Saxton 
&  Co.,  New  York.  We  have  examined  it  with 
some  care,  and  believe  it  will  be  found  serviceable 
to  every  man  who  cultivates  a  garden. 

It  treats,  in  the  first  place,  of  the  fruit  and 
kitchen  garden  u|  general, — of  situation,  shelter, 
water,  soils  and  manures.  Then  of  the  fruit 
garden  f'— of  the  propagation  of  fruit  trees  by  seed, 
by  layers,  by  grafting,  and  planting  and  training 
of  fruit  trees.  Something,  also,  of  the  grapevine, 
flg,  peach,  nectarine,  &c.,  and  of  the  small  fruits, 
the  currant,  strawberry  and  blackberry.  It  then 
briefly  describes  nearly  all  the  vegetables  usually 
cultivated  in  the  kitchen  garden,  and  the  manner 
of  sowing  and  tending  them.  The  flower  garden 
is  also  described,  its  soil,  walks,  edgings,  &c., 
and  many  of  the  flowers  enumerated  adapted  to 
the  various  seasons.  The  forcing  garden  comes 
next,  and  the  construction  of  furnaces,  the  modes 
of  heating  by  steam  or  hot  water,  and  the  ad- 
mission of  light  and  air  minutely  described  and 
illustrated  by  cuts,  so  tiiat  the  whole  process  is 
plain. 

To  these  is  added  a  calendar  of  horticultural 
duties  for  each  of  the  months,  and  a  select  list 
of  fruits.  The  modes  of  grafting,  budding,  of 
espalier  training,  training  of  wall  trees,  and 
horisontal  and  fiin  training  are  all  illustrated  by 
good  engravings. 

'* The  work  is  pre-eminently  suggestive.  The 
reader  will  be  surprised  at  the  amount  of  valu- 
able thought  and  accurate  information  herein 
embodied."  It  was  prepared  by  Patrick  Neill, 
Secretary  of  the  Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural 
Society,  and  adapted  to  the  United  States  by  O. 
EnousoN,  a  gentleman  eminently  qualified  for  the 
work.    Price  $1.25. 

Breck^s  Book  of  Flowers,  J.  P.  Jewxtt  A 
Co.,  Boston.  By  Joseph  Bbxck,  Seedsman  and 
Florist,  and  a  gentleman  who  knew  what  he  was 
aboat  when  he  prepared  this  agreeable  and  useful 
work*    In  its  oomprehensiveness  and  arrange- 


ment it  is  excellent,  and  its  topics  are  treated 
with  so  much  delicacy,  good  taste  and  poetic 
feeling,  as  to  give  the  whole  a  bewitching  charm. 
If  any  young  lady  will  look  over  its  pages  for 
half  an  hour,  and  then  confess  that  she  baa  no 
taste  for  a  garden  and  flowers,  why,  then,  she 
isn't  fit  to  have  the  care  of  children,  that*B  cer- 
tain ;  at  imy  rate,  we  would  not  let  her  teach 
ours!  "Printed  and  bound  beautifully. 


For  the  New  England  T»mer. 

ABOUT  GUAHO  AKB  8VPEBFE0S- 
PHATE. 

I  took  ]^ins  early  in  the  spring,  when  the  rain 
was  pouring  down  in  torrents,  to  go  about  four 
miles  to  an  old  dry  pasture  to  sow  some  guano 
superphosphate  ana  plaster.  Durine  the  sum- 
mer, I  often  went  to  see  its  effects,  but  saw  no 
effect  at  all.  On  a  piece  of  moist  pasture,  with 
clay  bottom,  I  sowed  some  phosphate,  and  it 
caused  the  clover  to  come  in  very  thick ;  but 
plaster  would  do  equally  as  well,  If  not  better,  as 
it  is  plainly  to  be  seen  half  a  mile  distant,  whertf 
the  plaster  vraa  sown  thickest ;  but  on  com  I 
was  pleased  with  its  effects.  The  best  com  I 
i  was  on  a  piece  that  was  spread  lightly 
with  common  manure,  and  then  a  small  handful 
of  phosphate  put  in  the  hill.  It  was  not  meas- 
ured, but  was  pronounced  by  good  judges  to  be 
the  best  piece  of  com  in  these  parts — mt  better 
than  mj  other  pieces  that  were  spread  and 
dunged*  m  the  hill  liberally. 

A  gentleman  of  our  town  had  an  acre  of  worn- 
out,  Fandy  land,  which  he  did  not  consider  worth 
cultivating;  on  this  I  sowed,  on  the  12th  of 
June,  200  lbs.  of  guano,  and  plowed  in  deep.  I 
then  planted  it  wi&  an  early  kind  of  com,  putting 
75  lbs.  of  phosphate  in  the  hill,  and  the  result 
vras  a  very  gooa  piece  of  corn,  and  ripe  in  good 
season. 

In  September  last  I  seeded  down  some  land, 
sowing  part  with  phosphate  and  a  part  with 

fuano;  the  result  you  shall  have  in  due  time. 
lS  I  said  last  year,  so  I  say  this, — ^for  com,  give 
me  a  tablespoonful  of  phosphate  in  preference  to 
any  other  manure  in  the  nill ;  but  jou  want  to 
spread  some  other  manure  and  plow  m  deep,  that 
the  com  roots  can  feed  upon  in  August  and 
September.  This  is  of  more  special  Mnefit  to 
those  who  have  moist,  hilly  land,  that  cannot  be 
worked  early.  If  the  manure  is  put  in  the  hill, 
the  heat  of  the  sun  causes  it  to  bum  up  and 
leave  a  dry  mass  at  the  roots,  and  thus  not  only 
the]  virtue  of  the'  manure  is  gone,  but  it  retards 
the  crowth  of  the  com  during  the  whole  season  ; 
while,  on  the  contrary,  if  this  had  been  pbwed 
in  and  phosphate  put  in  the  hill,  the  latter  would 
have  ffiven  it  a  good  start,  and  the  former  would 
have  been  incorporated  with  the  soil,  ready  for 
the  roots  in  autumn. 

Yours  tmly,        L.  W.  Cuirris. 
Glohe  Tillage,  March,  1855. 


Pricis  THniTT-sxvBN  Ybars  Ago.  —  Looking 
over  our  file  for  1817,  we  cast  our  eyes  upon  the 
prices  current  of  Febmary  of  that  year ;  and  as 
an  evidence  that  the  present  prices  of  many  lead- 
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bkZ  articlee  have  not  come  up  to  that  time,  we  give 
a  few  samples.  The  prices  given,  it  must  be  re- 
oollectid,  are  the  wholesale;  the  retail  were  of 
course  higher. 

Bacon,  15  cents;  barley,  $1,25  to  $1,50; 
beans,  $4  to  $4,50  per  bushel ;  butter,  shipping 
No.  1,  24  cents.  No.  2,  22  cents ;  com,  $1,90  to 
f2,10 ;  coflGae,  19  to  21  cenls.  Virginia  coal, 
^rom  $9  to  $15 ;  flour,  $14  to  $15 ;  hay  $21  to 
24 ;  mt>lasses,  48  to  54  cents*;  peas,  $2,50  to  $3 ; 
rice,  7  centB ;  rye,  $1,75  to  $3 ;  sugar,  loaf,  23 
to  25  cents ;  brown,  11  to  15  cents ;  teas,  hyson, 
$1,70,  hyson  skin,  $1,  souchong,  68  to  75  cents. 
— PortsmoiUh  Journal. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

CBVELTT  TO  ANIMALS. 

*'A  merciful  man  is  merciful  to  his  beast. 
Tried  hj  this  test,  the  number  of  those  who  can 
appropriate  the  promise  made  to  the  ^'mercifur 
must  be  few  indeed. 

Touching  this  matter,  there  is  a  lamentable  de- 
fect in  our  education.  Children  are  not  taught, 
as  they  should  bo,  that  brutes  have  nerves  andare 
subject  to  pain,  for  aueht  we  know,  as  acute  as 
humiMi  bemgs;  and  that  to  needlessly  inflict 
pain  even  upon  a  worm,  is  inhuman,  not  to  say 
sinful. 

Inhumanity  to  man  everybody  condemns.  And 
who  does  not  know,  that  the  toy  who  can.  re- 
morselessly rob  a  bird  of  her  eggs,  and  destroy 
her  nest,  has  taken  the  first  stepm  his  education 
towards  heartless  tyranny  ? 

'Workii^  Oxen. — ^There  are  various  modes  in 
which  this  tendendy  to  ignore  the  feelings  of 
brutes  manifests  itself.  The  patient  ox  who  tills 
our  ground  and  bears  our  burdens,  laboring  when 
and  where  the  interest  or  caprice  of  his  owner 
may  dictate,  till,  by  reason  of  age,  he  is  worth 
more  for  the  butcher  than  for  the  team,  deserves 
while  he  lives,  to  be  well-fed  and  kindly  treair 
ed.  .  How  seldom,  alas,  is  this  his  fate !  We  oc- 
casionally see  a  man  driving  oxen,  who  seems 
to  be  conscious  that  they  can /ee/.  But  oftener 
far,  the  teamster  seems  to  regard  skill  in  the  use 
of  his  implements  of  torture,  as  the  perfection  of 
his  art,  Consequently  he  is  incessantly  belabor- 
ing the  fiiithful,  submissive  beast  with  his  cudg 
el,  whip,  or  goad,  whenever  he  thinks  his  blows 
will  occasion  the  most  pain. 

In  some  parts  of  New  England,  especially  in 
Maine,  teamsters  use  what  Siey  call  '*gQ^." 
This  consists  of  a  rod  with  a  spike  in  one  end 
about  half  an  inch  in  length.  With  this  they 
perforate  the  skins  of  the  poor  animals,  as  often 
as  they  need  exercise  or  recreation. 

The  savage  who  fills  the  flesh  of  his  victim 
with  barbed  arrows  and  lighted  pitch  pine  splin- 
ters, may  plead  his  belief  that  hereby  he  shall 
propitkte  the  Great  Spirit.  For  this  wanton 
cruelty  of  the  teamster,  no  apology  can  be  found 
in  Pagan,  much  less  in  Christian  ethics.. 

Then  the  idea  of  whipping  an  ox  to  make  him 
draw,  seems  to  me  unphilosophical.  As  with  chil- 
dren, it  ma^  sometimes  be  necessary  to  inflict 
bodily  pain  in  order  to  bring  the  will  into  subjec- 
tion. Bui  this  whipping  an  ox  br  way  of  prep- 
aration to  draw,  remin£  me  of  the  provident 
father  who,  being  much  from  home,  was  wont  to 
call  his  boys  together  Monday  morning,  imd  ad- 


minister to  «ach  a  severe  flagellation ;  reminding 
them,  if  they  demurred  on  the  score  of  innocence, 
that  they  would  merit  it  before  the  close  of  the 
week. 

^  Like  begets  like.  Be  eentle  tp  the  ox,  treat 
him  kindly,  and  he  will  oe  gentle  in  turn,  and 
will  draw  all  he  can,  and  bear  with  patience  all 
good  burdens.  A  good  teamster,  with  no  whip 
out  a  com  scalk  or  an  oat  straw,  and  without 
noise,  will  make  his  team  do  all  he  desires,  and 
(hat  with  alacrity. 

The  whipster  on  the  other  hand,  making  so 
many  ana  such  unearthly  noises,  that  in  the 
days  of  our  grond&thers,  his  approach  would  be 
mistaken  for  an  incursion  of  savages,  and  pound- 
ing and  punching  and  pricking  all  the  spirit, 
animation;  cpuraee  and  strength  out  of  his  team, 
getting  "stalded,  as  they  say  in  Virginia,  at 
every  tieht  phice,  accomplishes  nothing  but  the 
ruin  of  his  team  and  his  own  disposition. 

If  I  shall  have  induced  one  individual  to  adopt, 
a  more  humane  and  more  rational  course  in  the 
management  of  working  oxen,  I  shall  not  have 
written  in  vain.  r.  b.  h. 


LECTTJBE  OH  AH  IMPEQVES  FISE 
SYSTEM. 

Reported  for  ike  New  England  Farmer^ 
BY  WILUAM  W.   HILL. 

In  lieu  of  the  usual  discussion  on  agricultural 
matters,  the  attendants  upon  the  Legislative  Ag- 
ricultural Meetings  were  on  Tuesday  evening  last, 
treated  to  a  well-written  and  interesting  lecture 
upon  an  improved  system  of  protection  from  fires, 
by  Joseph  Bird  ,  Esq . ,  of  Watertown . 

The  lecturer  opened  with  an  eloquent  portrayal 
of  the  characteristics  of  fire  as  witnessed  in  the 
destruction  of  human  dwellings,  and  often  of  hu- 
man life,  and  remarked  that  no  subject  was  more 
important  to  the  community,  either  socially  or 
financially.  In  support  of  the  financial  view  of 
the  matter,  he  read  an  extract  from  SiUiman^s 
Journal,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  great  fires 
had  invariably  preceded  the  periods  of  great  com- 
mercial distress  in  this  countiy,  and  the  theory 
was  broached  that  they  exerted  a  vast,  if  not  a 
controlling  influence  upon  the  finan<;ial  condition 
of  the  community.  In  proof  of  this  the  great  fire 
in  New  York  in  1836,  and  the  numerous  fires 
which  occurred  in  the  United  States  the  last  year, 
were  cited.  It  was  estimated  that  the  annual  loss 
from  fire  is  $18,000,000,  but  the  speaker  believed 
that  the  losses  were  nearer  (25,000,000. 

He  then  proceeded  to  discuss  two  points — ^first,^ 
is  our  present  system  for  the  prevention  of  fires, 
efficient  ?  And  second,  can.  it  be  made  efficient 
without  too  great  an  expenditure  of  money  ?  To 
the  first  proposition  he  replied  no.  In  the  coun- 
try, the  engine  is  often  a  mile  or  two  from  the 
burning  building,  and  time  is  required  before  the 
firemen  can  assemble  to  take  the  engine  to  the 
fire,  and  after  they  get  these  no  reservoir  of  wa- 
ter is  at' hand  for  their  use.    Their  effi>rt8  ore 
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coDScquentlj  almost  useless,  and  the  building  is 
destroyed.  The  same  is  true  in  a  great  measure 
in  regard  to  cities.  This  displays  the  inefficiency 
of  the  present  system.  BefDre  the  department 
can  got  to  work,  they  are  powerless  before  a  sea 
of  fire.  Our  engines  are  so  large  and  costly,  and 
it  takes  so  many  men  to  handle  them,  who  also 
want  compensation,  that  it  is  put  out  of  the  pow- 
er of  nearly  all  country  towns  to  keep  a  sufficient 
number  to  meet  all  emergencies. 

Taking  up  the  second  proposition,  the  lecturer 
forcibly  argued  that  the  present  system  could 
be  made  more  efficient,  and  cheaply  too.  By  the 
substitution  in  Cambridge,  for  instance, — ^whcre 
they  maintain  several  large  engines  at  an  annual 
expense  of  $11,400,  and  yalued  $20,000,— of 
100  small  engines  costing  $25  each,  with  thirty 
feet  of  hose,  which  would  throw  a  three-eighths 
inch  stream  upon  the  roof  or  into  the  windows 
of  any  ordinary  dwelling  house,  having  them  dis- 
tributed in  different  parts  of  the  city,  they  would 
in  less  than  one  year  pay  for  themselves  by  the 
decreased  losses  from  fire  which  would  follow  by 
such  a  system.  Nearly  every  dwelling  would  be  in 
th^  immediate  neighborhood  of  one  of  these  en- 
gines, which  could  be  worked  with  less  than  half 
of  the  labor  now  expended  upon  the  large  ones, 
and.  half  a  dozen  of  them  could  be  upon  the 
ground  in  a  yery  few  minutes  after  the  alarm 
was  given.  They  would  also  tend  to  lesten  the 
losses  by  fire,  in  the  obstacle  which  they  would 
be  in  the  way  of  the  incendiary  through  the  ce- 
lerity with  which  fire  can  be  extinguished  with 
them.  They  would  put  out  ten  fires  where  a 
large  one  does  one.  Numerous  cases  were  cited 
to  sustain  these  views. 

There  are  more  than  one  hundred  towns  in  this 
oommonwealth,  which  are  entirely  unprotected, 
while  the  whole  farming  interest  is  in  a  helpless 
condition  in  case  of  fire.  The  small  engines,  the 
speaker  said,  had  been  tested,  and  found  fully 
competent  to  do  all  that  large  engines  could  do, 
fkud  more  than  that,  would  put  out  a  fire  before 
large  engines  could  be  brought  to  the  spot.  Their 
efficiency  has  been  witnessed  by  great  numbers 
of  people.  The  lecturer's  plan  is  to  have  a  fire 
department  including  both  small  and  large  en- 
gines, the  former  to  act  chiefly  as  preventatives 
of  destructive  fires,  and  the  latter  on  lofty  build- 
ings and  where  the  fire  has  made  great  headway 
before  being  discovered.  'By  the  use  of  one  small 
engine  upon  the  first  breaking  out  of  the  disas- 
trous fires  Which  have  occurred  in  San  Francis- 
co, millions  of  dollars  might  doubtless  have  been 
saved. 

Another  argument  in  favor  of  small  engines  is, 
that  where  a  town  introduces  ten  or  twenty,  the 
citizens,  witnessing  their  efficiency  and  cheap- 
ness, will  introduce  others  as  a  special  protection 


for  their  own  premises — so  that  the  number  wiU 
be  indefinitely  increased,  and  the  chances  of  loss 
by  fire  consequently  vastly  lessened.  CaptaiQ 
Barnicoat,  the  late  veteran  chief  of  the  Boston 
Fire  Department,  had  told,  the  lecturer  that  he 
considered  the  present  engines  in  that  city  as  too 
large,  and  that  smaller  ones  would  possess  great 
advantages  oyer  them. 

Another  <^nsideration  urged  by  the  lecturer 
was,  that  our  numerous  school-houses,  academies, 
colleges,  alms-houses,  &c.,  are  entirely  unpro- 
tected from  sudden  fire,  and  thus  the  lives  of  the 
inmates  are  greatly  hazarded.  This  danger  could 
be  obyiated  by  having  a  small  engine  in  the 
building. 

Upon  the  conclusion  of  the  lecture,  some  re- 
marks were  made  by  Mr.  Wk.  Hall,  Representa- 
tive from  Bradford,  who  commended  the  views 
advanced  by  Mr.  Bird,  and  cited  cases  where  hie 
observation  corroborated  the  statements  made  by 
him.  He  also  alluded  to  the  bad  moral  influences 
which  cluster  around  the  present  fire  system,  and 
which  operate  so  unfavorably  upon  the  young 
men  connected  with  them,  and  lead  often  to  in- 
cendiarism. 

Mr.  BucKvivsTER,  of  the  Ploughman,  suggested 
that  hogsheads  of  water  might  be  kept  on  hand 
in  farm  houses,  as  a  precaution  against  fire.  On 
his  own  plaooy  he .  kept  a  pail  of  water  in  each 
room  in  the  second  story,  and  although  a  simple 
precaution,  it  might,  notwithstanding,  prove  very 
effective  in  an  emergency. 

Mr.  Darling,  of  Boston,  made  some  statements 
illustrative  of  the  immoral  character  of  fire  oomr 
panics,  under  the  present  system.  He  advocated 
the  feasibility  of  using  small  engines,  and  thus 
diminishing  the  number  of  large  fire  companies, 

On  Tuesday  evening  next,  the  present  series  of 
agricultural  meetings  will  be  brought  to  a  close. 
It  is  understood  that  Governor  Gardner  will  pre- 
side on  the  occasion.  The  subject  for  discussion 
has  not  been  announced. 


For  the  Ifew  England  Farmer. 

WASTE  OF  MAHUBES— MUOK-.HOFS. 

Mr.  Editor  : — ^Thou^h  u  pastor,  I  have  Qver 
endeavored  to  impart  important  instruction  to 
my  people  on  agriculture.  Nor  do  I  consider  this 
a  departure  from  my  appropriate  sphere,^  any 
more  than  when  I  advocate  and  endeavor  to  illus- 
trate the  importance  of  impovement  in  schools. 
When  I  see  my  people  sufiermg  loss  from  exnosing 
manure  to  all  the  winds  of  heaven,  and  all  "the 
peltings  of  the  pitiless  storm,"  1  feel  it  my  duty 
to  expostulate  with  them.  And  when  I  see  them 
utterly  regardless  of  the  kind  provisions  of  ProT- 
idence  in  the  inexhaustible  beds  of  what  Dana 
calls  ^'vegetable  cow  manure,'*  abounding  in  this 
section  of  Vermont,  I  cannot  fail  to  charge  them 
with  being  recreant  to  the  duties  they  owe  to 
themselves,  to  the  community  and  to  religion. 

The  greatest  mistakes  of  farmers  in  this  county 
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Bm  in  the  two  particulars  above  mentioned. 
Another  prominent  error  is  too  shallow  plowing. 
The  soil  m  this  county  is  generally  very  deep — ^in 
ma&y  tracts  two  to  three  feet — and  should  be 
plowed  to  the  depth  of  ten  or  twelve,  instead  of 
four  to  six  inches.  The  farmers  who  plowed  to 
the  greatest  depth,  suffered  the  least  from  the 
drought  of  the  last  summer. 

In  one  or  two  of  our  towns,  hop  growing  is 
becoming  'Hhe  mania,"  one  of  the  I'esults  of 
which  is  already  being  experienced — an  obvious 
deterioration  of  the  soil,  and  a  deficiency  in  bread- 
atufe  and  fodder.  To  say  nothing  of  hap  growing 
in  its  relation  to  temperance,  I  must  regard  it  as 
a  serious  evil  to  the  true  wealth  of  every  agri- 
cultural community.  Whatever  tends  to  lessen 
the  ^antity  of  manure,  or  to  use  up  the  strength 
of  the  soil,  must  in  the  end  prove  injurious. 
'  Respectfhlly  yours,       Samuel  W.  Hall. 

Browuingion,  Vt.,  1855^. 


For  lk€  New  Knglwad  Farmer. 

SOILING  CATTLE. 

la  the  Farmer  of  March  31,  Henry  F.  French, 
£aq.«  gives  us  his  << Thoughts  on  Climate,"  in 
which  he  assumes  that  the  expense  of  keeping 
cattle,  horses,  sheep,  &c.,  during  our  New  Eng- 
land winters,  exceeds  that  of  keeping  the  same 
number  of  animals  in  a  soutiiem  climate,  where 
they  obtain  their  own  forage,  by  the  total  amount 
of  our  hay  crop.  This  crop  in  New  England  is 
estimated  at  thtrty-five  millions  of  dollars ;  and, 
if  the  Resumption  be  correct,  it  is  certainly  a 
pretfy  large  expenditure  in  the  iiompetition  of 
climates.  I  hope,  however,  that  none  of  our 
New  inland  farmets  will  be  induced,  by  this 
array  of  figures,  to  emigrate  to  the  south — at 
least,  not  until  they  have  looked  a  little  below 
the  surface  of  the  calculation.  Mr.  French  must 
be  aware  that  it  requires  land,  and  a  ^ood  deal 
of  it,  to  pasture  cattle  dnrins  the  wmter,  and 
that  lands  thus  erazed  the  whole  year  round, 
without  opportunity  to  rejuvenate,  must  gradu- 
alhr  deteriorate,  though  they  be  composed  of  the 
richest  alluvions  of  the  southern  valleys.  It  may 
be  true  that  the  wild  cattle  of  the  great  nampas 
of  South  America  are.  raised  more  cheaply  than 
our  domestic  cattle ;  but  we  do  not  learn  that 
those  who  catch  and  kill  them  for  their  hides 
and  tallow,  become  more  wealthy  than  our  New 
England  farmers.  When  those  immense  plains 
are  parcelled  out  into  &rms,  it  will  be  time 
enough  to  settle  the  question  whether  cattle  can 
be  raised  cheaper  because  there  is  no  winter. 

It  is  not,  however,  with  a  view  of  discussing 
the  relative  advantages  of  different  localities  in 
regard  to  the  hay  crops,  that  I  have  taken  Mr. 
French's  remarks  for  a  text.  My  real  object  is 
to  say  a  few  words  upon  a  subject  which  thoso 
remarks  indirectly  involve — namely,  the  soiling 
of  cattle.  In  England,  where  the  price  of  land 
is  exceedingly  high,  (although  the  pastures  are 
more  productive  than  ours,)  this  mode  is  fast 
beooming  one  of  almost  universal  practice.  It 
consists  simply  of  mowing  the  grass  and  feeding 
it  out  to  the  cattle,  both  summer  and  winter, 

instead  of  pasturing  *l^«°^/^'^^g^*J>l«3^^^  crows  will  touch  the  com  when 

It  tokes  about  ten  acres  of  our  common  pasture  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^.^  ^^^^^ 

land  to  keep  a  cow  well  through  the  summer ;    ,  ^  positively 

while  one  acre,  wdl  cultivated,  will  perform  thej^"^  i>xcoo«.  vuwics  o*j     »  l~^^^,Jj 


same  service,  if  the  grass  be  cut  and  fed  out. 
Where  the  price  of  land  is  hi^h,  it  will  take  but 
few  figures  to  show  that  the  interest  on  the  cost 
of  the  extra  nine  acres,  fer  exceeds  that  of  cut- 
ting and  feeding  out  the  grass  on  the  one  acre— 
to  say  nothing  of  the  ereat  savine  of  manure  bj 
the  soiling  process.  It  is,  1  bdieve,  the  uni- 
versal l^timony  of  English  farmers  that  soiling 
is  the  cheapest  process,  aside  from  the  fact  that 
it  is  a  conservative  mode  of  farming,  and  greatly 
increases  the  productiveness  of  land  from  year  to 
year.  It  is  out  fair  to  presume  that  cattle 
trample  down  quite  as  much  grass  in  the  pasture 
as  they  eat,  while  the  too  frequent  croppines 
binds  the  sod  and  hardens  the  surface  of  the  sou. 
If  soiling  cattle  is,  in  the  end,  cBeaper  than  the 
pasturing  of  them,  then  the  thirty-five  millions 
worth  of  hay,  used  up  of  a  winter  in  New  Eng- 
land, is  well  expended. 

I  really  wish  some  of  our  milk-farmers  in  the 
neighborhood  oT  Boston  would  try  the  experi- 
mcnt'of  soiling  their  cows,  and  give  us  the  re- 
sults. It  is  an  experiment  which  cannot  be  tried 
fairly  in  one  year  or  five  ;  but  I  candidly  believe 
that,  in  ten  years,  any  farmer  trying  the  experi- 
ment, would  bo  astonished  at  the  increased  aggre- 
gate productiveness  of  his  land.  e.  c.  p. 

Somerville, 

P.  S.  In  regard  to  my  article  on  the  subject  of 
growing  f^uit  trees,  you  expressed  regret  that  I 
did  not  give  my  experience  as  to  the  proper  time 
for  trimming  them.  The  cause  of  the  omission 
lies  in  the  fact  that  I  have  not  fully  made  up  mj 
own  mind  on  the  subject.  From  what  experi- 
ence I  have,  I  incline  to  1;he  opinion  that  about 
the  time  of  the  fall  of  the  leaf,  is  the  best  for 
trimming  off  all  small  shoots  or  suckers,  and  that 
the  fore  part  of  June  is  the  best  time  for  cutting 
off  larger  limbs,  where  such  amputation  is  deemed 
necessary.  The  question,  however,  is  a  very  im- 
portant one  to  fruit-growers,  and  I  dislike  to 
hazard  a  positive  opinion  until  I  feel  positive. 

Remarks. — We  think  the  remarks  of  Mr.  French 
agree  with  those  of  "E.  C.  P."— that,  upon  the 
whole,  it  is  best  to  remain  in  New  England  awhile 
longer. 

We  believe  there  is  no  one  operation  in  which 
the  farmer  acts  so  much  in  direct  opposition  to  his 
interests,  as  in  that  of  pruning  his  orchards.  The 
axe  and  the  saw  are  now  daily  mutilating  and 
giving  mortal  wounds  to  many  a  fair  and  promising 
tree,  and  this  is  done  against  the  laws  cf  vege- 
table physiology,  and  contrary  to  the  plain  prin- 
ciples of  nature,  merely  to  conform  to  an  old 
custom. 

Sjap  versus  Hens  and  Crows. — Mr.  Levi  D. 
Cowles,  of  this  place,  informs  us  that  he  and  his 
brother,  Chester  Cowles,  have  tlioroughly  tried 
the  soaking  of  seed-corn  in  soap  over  night  and 
rolling  in  plaster  before  planting,  as  a  means  of 
securing  quick  and  vigorous  growth,  and  as  a 
remedy  against  crows  and  hens ;  and  he  says  that 
nothing  will  give  the  corn  a  better  start,  and  that 
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Within  the  memory  of  eyery  grown  up  man, 
^ghty  dollars  was  considered  a  high  price  for  a 
horse  that  now  sells  at  two  hundred,  and  sixty 
dollars  would  buy  a  likely  yoke  of  six  and  a  half 
fbot  oxen,  which  will  now  bring  a  hundred  and 
twenty.  A  good  cow  which  used  to  be  thought 
4ear  at  twenty-fiye  dollars,  now  cannot  be  bought 
for  less  than  fifty,  and  so  through  all  the  prices 
of  iiye  stock.  Ag^in,  the  prices  current,  at  re- 
tail, in  all  the  principal  towns  of  New  England, 
show  that  butter  is  worth  thirty  cents  a  pound, 
beef  from  ten*  to  fifteen,  potatoes  a  dollar  a 
bushel,  hay  about  twenty  dollars  the  ton,  and 
the  rest  of  our  products  in  proportion.  These 
prices  are  nearly  double  those  of  the  &yerage 
prices  of  the  last  thirty  years,  though  we  are 
not  forgetful  of  the  high  prices  of  1836  and  7, 
which,  by  the  way,  are  readily  accounted  for,  by 
the  general  inflation  of  the  paper  currency  and 
credit  system,  and  the  speculating  mania  of  those 
times. 

It  concerns  the  farmer,  now,  to  inquire  a  little 
ifito  the  causes  of  the  present  extraordinary 
soiling  yalue  of  commodities,  with  a  yiew  to  de- 
ciding, if  possible,  what  course  is  best  for  him  to 
pursue,  in  the  production  of  them,  for  the  market 
If  such  prices  are  to  continue,  he  may  well  con- 
idder,  whether  he  may  not  take  such  adyantage 
of  them,  as  to  turn  his  labor  and  his  land  to 
better  than  usual  account.  We  can  afford  to 
expend  two  dollars  a  ton,  beyond  our  usual 
amount,  to  produce  our  crop  of  hay,  when  it 
maybe  sold  at  six  or  eight  aboye  its  common 
price ;  and  we  may  hire  a  little  more  help  iii  the 
dairy  profitably,  when  butter  is  worth  thirty 
oentfl  a  pound. 

What  causes  tiie  present  high  prices?  We 
trill  not  pretend  that  we  can  answer  this  question 
with  entire  satisfaction  to  ourselyes,  yet  there 
are  facts,  within  the  knowledge  of  all,  which,  no 
doubt,  tend  to  produce  this  state  of  affiiirs.  The 
war  in  Europe  may  be  named  as  one  of  them 
Eighty  thousand  men,  it  is  said,  haye  already 
perished  on  the  ride  of  England  and  France, 
before  Sebastopol.  Add  to  this  number,  those 
who  haye  been  enrolled  in  the  armies  of  the 
dlies,  abeye  the  number  of  the  regular  standing 
armies  of  those  nations,  and  those  who  are  indi- 
rectly turned  from  their  accustomed  pursuits,  to 
oonyey  troops,  carry  proyisions,  attend  the  sick, 
and  the  like,  and  we  haye  probably  an  hundred 
thousand  men,  in  England  and  France  alone,  with- 
drawn from  the  business  of  oultiyating  the  earth. 

Add  to  those  an  equal  number,  engaged  in  the 
seryice  of  Russia,  and  the  yast  increase  of  the 
armies  of  Austria,  and  of  most  of  the  European 
powers,  who  watch,  with  drawn  swords,  in  pre- 
paration for  battle,  the  insue  of  the  pending  con- 


teat,  uncertain  when  they  may  be  called  on  to 
engage  in  it,  and  it  would  not  pwhaps  be  an 
oyer^estimate  to  say  that  a  quarter  of  a  million 
of  men  are,  at  the  present  time,  called  away  from 
Uboring-on  the  earth  by  the  pending  war ! 

Again,  emigration  from  Great  Britain,  and 
especially  from  Ireland,  has  materially  leasened 
the  productiye  force  of  that  nation.  Much  of 
thiS'  labor  has  gone  to  Australia,  where  it  is  em* 
ployed  in  digging  gold,  and  in  the  preparation 
for  a  new  mode  of  life.  Emigration  to  Kanaia 
and  the  West  generally,  has,  in  some  localitiM 
in  New  England,  been  so  extensiye  as  «to  lessen 
the  yalue  of  fhrms  thus  deserted,  and  the  labor 
of  those  emigrants,  thus  interrupted,  cannot  for 
some  years  be  applied  to  the  soil  so  as  to  letnni 
to  the  markets  its  former  amount  of  products. 
The  unusual  influx  of  gold  into  this  country  and 
Europe,  has  doubtless  an  effect  to  produce  an 
apparent  increase  of  prices.  We  say  apparent, 
because  an  influx  of  gold,  like  an  inflation  of  the 
paper  currency,  adds  nothing  to  the  real  nolue 
of  property.  Its  effect  is  merely  to  make  money 
less  yaluable,  so  that  more  of  it  is  giyen  for  arti- 
cles of  real  yalue,  as  the  products  of  the  earth 
and  of  the  arts.  So  far  as  this  cause  has  operated 
to  raise  prices,  we  can  apprehend  no  sudden 
change,  fbr  the  production  of  gold  seems  to  be 
already  a  regular  business,  as  uniform  in  its  r^ 
suits  as  other  pursuits,  and  will  probably  so 
continue. 

There  seems  to  us  no  immediate  prospect  of 
peace  among  the  nations.  The  labor  which 
should  go  to  feed  the  hungry  and  clothe  the 
naked,  is  desecrated  in  mutual  destruction ,  and 
another  haryest,  at  lease,  must  be  gathered,- be* 
fore,  the  jpoor  sunriyors  of  the  battle-fields' find 
their  way  to  their  natiye  lands,  to  renew  their 
accustomed  employment;  and  many  years  will 
pass,  before  the  effect  of  this  awful  yio^ation  of 
the  beautiful  system  of  Proyidenee,  whioli  f  Ivas 
bread  for  labor,  will  cease,  and  the  regular  Ittws 
of  demand  and  supply  be  again  established. 

We  belieye  that  the  products  of  the  earth  must 
continue  to  bear  a  high  price,  at  least  thr^u^ 
another  winter.  It  becomes  the  farmer,  then,  to 
make  his  plans,  so  as  to  haye  little  to  buy,  and 
to  make  his  products  large,  even  at  an  unusual 
expense. 

We  are  noadyocates  for  lajish  expenditum, 
but  we  belieye  that  the  fanner  may  safely  employ 
more  labor  than  usual  this  season,  and  may  ju- 
diciously expend  for  manure,  both  of  the  stable 
and  for  guano  and  supeirphospbate  of- Ume^  and 
plaster  and  ashes,  more  freefy  than  iieretbibra. 
He  may  feel  assured  that  his  own  labor,  Wilfully 
applied  to  his  farm,  will  be,  this  season,  liberally 
rewarded. 

Let  not  the  farmer  bo  behind  other  men  in 
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VEtcfaing  the  rigns  of  the  times,  and  let  him 
ittake  up,  by  fbreeight  and  skill  and  energy,  what 
he  laoiu  in  the  natural  fertility  of  a  New  England 
ma.  •     ■ ^ 

HOW  TO  EHBICH  A  OABBEV. 

Mbmxs.  Sditors  >— a  few  yean  ago  I  had  oo- 
easioa  to  occupy  a  new  gard^.  It  had  been  worn 
by  continual  cropping. without  manuring,  till  it 
would  not  produce  half  a  crop  of  any  thine.  I 
had  no  manure  to  put  upon  it.  I  ooald  have 
boueht  open  barn-yard  manures,  that  had  been 
waehed  and  bleached  through  the  year  till  most  of 
the  salts  find  all  the  unite  was  gone^  but  I  thought 
it  would  not  pay  well.  Nor  could  I  any  better 
afford  to  cultivate  a  garden  to  the  halves.  There 
was  a  half  acre  in  the  garden.  I  planted  about 
one-third  of  it  to  white  sugar  beet.  The  remain- 
der to  com,  potatoes,  peas,  beans,  squashes,  mel- 
ons, eabba^,  tomatoes,  onions,  &c.  &c.  There 
was  one  thine  that  I  could  do.  I  had  a  family  of 
five,  three  adults  and  two  children,  one  an  in- 
&nt.  ^  I  placed  a  half  hoeshead,  convenient  for 
reoeiving  the  dirty  slops  of  the  iiunily ,  including 
the  urine  of  the  chambers.  This  was  filled  about 
once  a  day  through  the  week  and  two  or  three 
times  on  Mondays.  My  method  of  applying  it 
was  this :  at  evening  I  hegan  at  one  end  of  the 
garden,  and  with  a  pail  and  dipper,  I  threw  it 
unon  the  hills  and  beds  of  every  thing  I  planted, 
till  the  tub  was  emptied.  The  second  evening,  I 
besan  where  I  left  off  the  first,  and  contmuedon 
UU  the  tub  was  again  emptied.  So  I  continued 
tin  I  had  gone  over  the  whole  garden.  I  contin- 
ued to  repeat  the  same  process  through  the  entire 
season,  or  until  the  garden  had  become  so  matured 
as  to  need  no  more  food.  The  first  time  going 
through  the  garden,  as  the  seeds  were  not  up,  I 
used  a  large  watering-pot,  with  a  coarse  nose. 
l%e  second  time  through,  I  used  the  pail  and 
dipper,  and  applied  the  liquid  a^und  the  young 
plant.  As  the  (slants  became  large  and  nearly 
eovered  the  ground,  I  applied  the  liquid  to  the 
ground  wherever  it  was  naked. 

And  now  for  the  result.  I  had  a  neighbor,  Dr. 
C,  a  competitor  in  the  gardening  line,  that  sum- 
mer. His  garden  joined  mine,  the  same  size  and 
the  same  quality  or  soil.  He  had  plenty  of  open 
barn-yard  manure  and  plenty  of  time  to  work  his 
garden.  He  often  boasted  of  having  had  the  best 
sarden  in  town,  and  thought  he  should  have  the 
oest,  notwithstanding  mine.  But  no  sooner  were 
the  gardens  both  weu  up,  than  the  Dr.  began  to 
show  siens  of  suspicion  that  he  should  be  beat. 
About  Uie  first  of  July  he  came  into  mv  garden 
and  said,  <'I  have  come  to  inquire  into  the  secret 
of  jnour  power  over  the  vegetable  kingdom.  The 
rapid  growth  of  your  giur£n  is  a  great  mystery  to 
me.  xour  garden  was  plowed  once,  mine  twice, 
and  dragged  wdl.  Yours  was  run  down  and  had 
no  manure,  mine  was  in  better  order,  and  besides, 
had  plenty  of  manure.  Mine  also  has  had  a  little 
better  attention  than  yours,  and  now  the  first  of 
July,  yours  is  certainly  thirty  if  not  fifty  per  cent, 
ahead  of  mine.  Tell  me  what  you  have  done  to 
it."  "Well,  Doctor,  come  with  me  into  my 
wood-house,*'  said  1.  ''There,  that  tub,  with  the 
help  of  my  good  wife^  contains  all  the  secret  there 
is  about  it.  I  have  been  feeding  my  garden  just 
as  you  do  your  pigs."    "Wei,  now  I  see  what 


you  have  been  doing  all  summer.  I  supposed  you 
were  watering  your  garden  aU  summer,  and  I 
wondered  why  you  should  be  doing  that  when 
there  has  been  plenty  of  rain.  Now  I  see  the 
mystery." 

That  garden,  Messrs.  Editors,  had  the  reputa- 
tion of  Ming  the  inost  thrifty  and  the  most  pro- 
ductive of  any  garden  in  the  county.  That  was 
my  first  experiment  with  the  waste  water  of  the 
family.  And  as  that  was  applied  to  a  half  acre 
of  worn-out  land  for  only  a  part  of  four  months 
in  the  year,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  had 
the  whole  been  iudiciously  applied  one  entire  year, 
it  would  have  been  amply  sufficient  to  keep,  in  a 
high  productive  order,  two  acres.  But  in  this  esti- 
mate, I  have  not  included  the  excrement  from  the 
privy.  My  opinion  was  then  formed,  and  has 
oeen  confirmed  by  later  experiments,*  that,  the 
manure  from  the  femily  would  be  amply  sufficient 
to  enrich  as  many  acres  for  all  the  purposes  of 
agriculture,  as  there  are  members  in  the  family, 
of  and  this,  too,  exclusive  of  absorbents  to  be  used. 
But,  by  the  judicious  use  of  absorbents,  the 
amount  could  be  easily  doubled  or  quadrupled 
even.  And  this  would  be  the  true  way  of  saving 
and  using  the  liquid.  With  the  expense  of  one» 
half  ton  of  guano,  in  permanent  fixings^  any 
farmer  could  make  from  his  house  one  ton  a  year 
through  several  generations.  It  will  certainly 
pay.  J.  L.  Edgsrton.  Georgia^  Vt. — Country 
Gentleman. 

For  the  New  England  Fanner. 

SPBINOS— LIVE  AND  DEAD  WEIOHT 
OF  CATTLE. 

I  would  like  to  propose  one  or  two  questions, 
for  you  or  some  of  your  able  contributors  to  ex- 
plam.  Last  season,  it  being  very  dry  and  water 
scarce,  I  thought  it  would  be  a  ff(K)d  plan  to 
bring  water  into  my  yard  for  cattle,  altnough  I 
already  had  a  well  with  a  pump :  so  I  went  to 
work  and  dug  me  a  well,  before  any  of  the  rains 
came,  where  I  had  four  feet  fall  from  the  bottom 
of  the  well  to  the  top  of  where  I  wanted  my 
trough  to  stand.  I  dug  my  dit<5h,  put  down  my 
lead  pipe,  and  it  worked  finely.  But  the  qnesj 
is  this :  I  have  observed  that,  for  some  few  nights 
in  succession,  the  trough  would  not  get  full,  and 
at  others  it  would  fill  to  overflowing,  with  the 
same  outlet. 

Now  will  you,  or  some  of  your  correspondents, 
be  good  enough  to  explain  this.*'to  an  ignorant 
brother  farmer?  Will  you  also  tell  the  differ- 
ence between  live  and  dressed  weight  in  oxen, 
from  six  to  seven  feet  in  girth  and  upwards,  stall 
fed  ?  Will  you  give  us  in  your  quotations,  under 
the  head  of  extras,  the  highest  price  paid  as  well 
as  the  lowest  ?  For  we  in  the  back  ground  want 
to  know  what  is  going  on,  as  well  as  the  rest  of 
the  folks. 

Yours,  and  the  friend  to  all  fkrmers, 

A.  S.   WORTHEN. 

•  New  London,  N.  H.,  Fe*.,  1855. 
Remarks. — Will  some  correspondent  reply  ? 


Seem  and  Scions.— We  thank  our  young 
friends,  Emily  F.  and  Henry  B.  Uanford,  of 
Waukeshaw,  Wisconsin,  for  seeds  and  scions  of 
the  crat-jpple. 
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KAJSnSTB  IMFBOVED  MOWISa  A9D 
BEAPDIO  MACHIHE8. 

Ifc  28  one  of  our  principal  objects  to  present  to 
the  fiurmer  such  new  machines  and  implements, 
and  improvements  in  old  ones,  as  will  best  facil- 
itate his  operations,  and  enable  him  to  transfer 
a  large  amount  of  labor  from  his  own  thews  and 
sinews  to  the  horse  and  the  ox  and  the  machine. 
The  sifggestions  of  a  scientific  mind  will  enable 
him  to  accomplish  in  a  daj,  through'  the  agency 
of  animal  power,  and  a  few  cogs  and  wheels  and 
knives,  what  the  exertiops  of  twenty-five  able 
bodied  men  would  fail  to  complete. 


The  hay  crop  in  New  England  is  one  of  great 
importance ;  it  comes,  too,  before  the  hoeing  is 
finished,  while  the  duration  of  the  period  of  hot 
and  drying  daySj'when  hay  makes  ra]Mly  and 
w^l,  is  not  of  sufficient  length  to  allow  us  to 
linger,  or  to  neglect  any  modes  by  which  the 
work  liiay  be  done  quickly. 

A  good  Mowing  Machine  would  be  a  blessing, 
indeed,  to  the  fiurmers  of  New  England  ;  one  that 
^ould  cut  the  grass  and  leave  it  in  a  suitable 
condition  to  dry  readily,  and  that  could  be  man- 
aged by  a  boy,  or  some  one  not  sufficiently  ath- 
letic to  handle  the  scythe.  - 


•>9HM^tT 


We  present  these  sketches  of  Manny^s  ma- 
chines, now,  in  season,  that  the  reader  may  have 
opportanity  to  learn  of  their  ability  to  do  his 
work,  by  inquiry,  examination  and  early  trial 
We  have  examined  them  with  interest  and  care, 
and,  to  our  judgment,  they  commend  themselves. 
We  have  not  tried,  or  seen  them  in  operation. 
Numerous  certificates  are  before  us  from  gentle- 
men who  have  used  them,  and  who  attest  to  their 
eminent  ability  to  perform  the  work  required  of 
them.  They  are  for  sale  by  Noitrsi  &  Co.,  9  a^d 
13  Commercial  Street,  Boston,  where  circulars 
and  minute  descriptions  may  be  obtained.  The 
price  of  the  two  horse  mower,  which  cuts  a 
swarth  of  4  feet,  is  (100.00 ;  that  of  the  one 
horse,  with  3  feet  swarth,  is  $90. 


Poor  and  Good  Farxing. — ^To  plant  without 
manure,  and  sell  the  crop  off  the  land,  is  the 
poorest  of  all  farming ;  but  to  plant  either  with 
manure  or  without,  cultivate  thoroughly,  con- 
sume the  cn>p  on  the  land,  and  to  secure  to  it 
the  benefit  of  all  the  manure,  is  the  beginning  of 
good  filming. 


For  tke  New  EngUtnd  Farmer. 

PKICES  AHS  WSATHEE  IIT  IOWA. 

EsTXSifED  Fjuend  :— Haviuff  chaneed  my  place 
of  residence  from  the  sterile  nills  of  the  (iranite 
Statd,  and  taken  up  an  abode  on  a  fertile  spot  in 
this  State,  I  thought  it  might  not  be  uninterest- 
ing to  the  readers  of  the  Farmer  to  contrast,  for 
a  moment,  some  of  the  dissimilarities  of  the  two 
sections  of  country,  as  have  naturallv  come  to 
my  observation  during  a  winter's  residence  here, 
particularly  as  relates  to  the  weather,  &c.  The 
Farmer  and  other  sources  have  not  failed  to  an-^ 
noun^e  that  it  has  been  A  remarkable  hard  winter 
in  New  England,  not  only  as  to  extreme  cold  and 
deep  snows*,  but  also  from  the  want  of  employ- 
ment for  the  working-classes  of  the  community^ 
and  the  high  prices  of  provisions. 

Durinff  the  twelfth  month  of  1854,  and  until 
the  middle  of  the  first  month  of  the  current  year, 
we  had  occasionally  a  cold  day  or  two,  and  then 
warm  aeain.  About  the  latter  date,  more  steady 
cold  set  m.  On  the  23d  of  the  first  month,  the 
mercury  fell  to  8^  below  zero ;  and  on  ihe  26tti 
of  the  second  month,  it  fell  to  lOi''  below.  These 
are  the  greatest  extremes  of  cold  that  have  oc- 
curred here,  as  reported  by  Job  Briegs,  a  neigh- 
bor of  mine,  a  highly  respectable  andcareftil  sci- 
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entlfio  man,  that  may  be  fully  relied  on.  The 
intermediate  weather  wae  somewhat  7|iri&hle, 
from  mild  and  thawj  to  the  above  giren  state  of 
the  thermometer.  There  haa  not  Deen  on  the 
groand,  at  any  one  time  during  the  winter,  more 
than  four  inches  of  snow,  until  the  16th  inst, 
when  we  had  about  eight  inches,  (our  robin 
ftorm.)  Previous  to* this  the  weather  was  wurm, 
and  &rmer8  £ad  commenced  to  sow  their  wheat. 

There  is  an  unreasonable  contrast  in  the  price 
of  provisions  there  and  here ;  simply  because 
there  is,  as  vet,  no  railroad  from  the  Mississippi 
tiver,  and  these  hard  times  in  the  east,  and  all 
over  the  world,  will  tend  directly  to  retard  its 
oonstrnction.  Com  here  is  worth  twenty-five 
cents;  wheat,  from  sixty  to  seventy-five  cents; 
pork  from  two  to  three  cents  per  pound. 

Now  I  don't  wish  to  dishearten  any  of  the 
good  New  England  farmers,  but  only  to  encour- 
age some  of  those,  who  depend  on  their  every- 
day earnings  to  feed  perhaps  a  large  famUv,  to 
thmk  if  they  mi^ht  not  help  form  a  part  of  the 
respectable  numoer  of- farmers  already  in  this 
new  farming  State — ^to  the  advantage  of  their 
sons  at  least,  many  of  whom,  while  the  fiither  is 
hard  at  work  to  eet  off  his  dailv  allowance  of 
shoes,  (or  his  famihr  must  come  short,)  are  per- 
haps worse  than  idle. 

Ifhe  city  of  Oskaloosa,  only  twelve  years  ago 
ceded  from  the  wolves  and  Indians,  has  now 
2500  inhabitants,  and  stores,  &c.,  furnishing 
every  thing  for  comfort  and  convenience. 

Daniel  Frt. 

Okaloosa,  Mahaska  Co.,  Iowa,  3  Afo.  20, 1855 


For  the  New  En  f  land  Farmer. 

QEAVEL  WALLS. 

Mk.  Editor  : — ^A  few  days  since,  my  attention 
was  called  to  an  article  in  your  January  number, 
requesting  information  as  to  the  maimer  of  erect- 
ing <<flcravel  waller  concrete  buildings,"  the  cost, 
Ac.  My  engagements  preventing  a  reply  at  the 
moment,  an  intimation  of  the  inquiry  was  eiven 
to  Geo.  B.  Parrott,  Esq.,  Civil  Engmeer  ofBos- 
ton,  (a  gentleman  well  qualified  to  advise  on  tJie 
flul^eot,)  from  whom  the  following  communication 
was  received. 

At  an  early  day,  I  will  endeavor  ta  add  some 
remarks  from  observations  and  inquiries  I  have 
made  in  reference  to  this  subject.         w.  h.  v. 

Waltham,  March,  1855. 


DRAk  Sir:— At  your  reouestl  herewith  furnish 
you  with  a  report  upon  the  subject  of  building 
with  what  is  called  the  *<£rravel  wall,"  or  con- 
crete. Properly  managed  it  not  only  makes  a 
Yerv  cheap,  out  at  the  same  time  a  most  durable 
waU.  The  use  of  this  kind  of  wall  is  very  an- 
cient, for  it  is  found  to  have  been  employed  by 
the  Romans.  "The  walls  of  the  fortress  of  Cin- 
dad  Rodrlffo,  in  Spain,  are  also  of  concrete.  The 
marks  of  the  boards  which  retained  the  semi-fluid 
matter  in  their  construction  are  everywhere  visi- 

Of  course,  the  quality  of  the  wall  musb  depend 
upon  the  nature  of  the  materials  to  be  employed. 

In  almost  every  building  constructea  in  this 
vicinity,  we  find  different  methods  used  in  mak- 
ing the  concrete,  and  the  construction  of  the 
works  is  left,  almost  invariably,  to  some  hod-car- 


rier, who  only  knows  that  he  has  been  aeeu»> 
tomed  to  make  up  the  materials  in  a  certain  man- 
ner, without  knowing  any  one  of  the  ffrindpiei 
which  regulate  the  action  of  the  nuUeritUs  he  works 
with.  We  thus  find  that  nearly  all  of  the  wall- 
constructed  during  the  past  season  in  this  vicini- 
ty is  simply  made  oy  turning  over  the  lime  and 
mizine  it  with  the  gravel ;  water  is  then  thrown 
upon  it  and  it  is  letl  to  absorb  moisture  necessa- 
ry for  its  slaking ;  it  is  then  turned  over^  once, 
and  in  some  cases  twice  with  a  shovd.  It  is  then 
in  A  hot  state  deposited  in  the  bozes«  and  left  to 
arrange  itself  as  best  it  may.  Such  a  mode  of 
proceeding  leads  directly  to  a  vraste  of  materialB, 
and  failures  are  consequently  frequent. 

A  very  important  lesson  is  to  be  derived  from 
these  fi&ilures.  They  clearly  demonstrate  thai 
the  greatest  possible  care  must  be  taken  in  the 
mixture  of  tne  inn'edients  ;  that  the  first  condi- 
tion necessary  to  obtain  good  concrete  is,  that  the 
lime  be  brought  to  the  state  of  a  perfect  hydrate 
previous  to  its  being  mixed  with  the  other  mate- 
rials, and  when  deposited  iu  the  boxes,  it  should 
be  well  beaten  with  a  rammer  to  prevent  the  miv- 
teriah)  from  separating. 

The  quantites  of  sand  and  gravel  to  be  used,  of 
course  vary  according  to  the  quality  of  the  lime 
and  sand.  The  proportion  found  to  yield  a  good 
result  is  as  follow  : — 33  parts  of  rich  lime,  33 
parts  of  sand»  and  66  parts  of  broken  stone  or 
gravel. 

For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

QABUXE. 

Mr.  Brown  :?-^eeing  an  inquiry  from  two  of 
your  correspondents  concerning  gas  lime,  I  will 
gire  my  experience  with  it  as  a  manure,'  though 
small ;  but  then,  you  know,  "every  little  helps." 

Last  spring  I  bought  a  barrel  of  it,  for  which  I 
paid  (1,00.  Plaster  sold  at  that  time  for  $1^33, 
of  which  I  boueht  a  barrel,  and  mixed  it  with  the 
lime  one  mon&  before  using*  I  applied  it  to 
com  vrith  apparently  good  effect.  My  com  was 
not  killed  by  it,  though  others  make  that  com- 
plaint ;  but,  in  every  case  where  the  com  was 
Killed,  fresh  lime  or  ashes  were  mixed  with,  it,  or 
as  least  so  far  as  I  know.  My  lime  and  plaster 
cost  me  1,17  per  barrel,  instead  of  $1,33,  as  it 
would  had  I  bought  all  plaster.  I  think  fresh 
lime  as  cheap  at  $2,00  per  cash  as  tlie  gas  lime  . 
at  $1,00,  though  it  would  have  to  be  appaed  with 
more  caution,  if  applied  in  the  hill  wiien  newly 
slaked.  If  others  have  had  any  experience  with 
this  kind  of  lime,  will  they  be  so  kind  as  let  us 
hei^  about  it.  •  S.  Tknnkt. 

W.  Portland,  Andg.  Co.,  Me.,  Feb.,  1855. 


Corn  OoBs.^Gom  cobs  contain  considerable 
fiirinaceous  matter,  the  same  as  the  com  itself; 
and  it  is  said  that  in  France  a  mill  has  been  re- 
cently invented  for  separating  it.  Now  that  the 
forinaceous  matter  in  cobs  is  nutritious,  there  is 
no  doubt ;  but  whether  the  great  amount  of  hard, 
woody,  innutritions  matter  they  contain  may  not 
in  some  cases  injure  the  animal  as  much  as  the 
fturina  benefits,  is  more  than  we  know.  ProbaUy 
this  may  depend  on  how  the  animal  is  fed  other- 
wise. If  fed  on  very  concentrated  food,  the 
woody  matter,  we  should  think,  might  be  benefi- 
cial rather  than  otherwise ;  but  if  fed  on  ooaxee 
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Sfood,  it  would  seem  as  if  to  staff  him  with 
meal  would  only  make  bad  worse. — The  Farm- 
m^Prof.  Nash. 

tWEIFTH  LEGISLATIVE  AOSICULTV- 
EAL  HEETIVO. 

Reported  for  the  New  England  Farmer, 
BY  WILLIAM  W.  HILL. 

The  twelflh  and  ooneluding  meeting  of  the  i 
riet  was  held  on  Tuesday  evening. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Mr.  Flint, 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  who  made 
acme  interesting  remarks  appropriate  to  the  clos- 
ing meeting.  He  felt  that  the  discussions 
during  the  meetings  just  closing  had  been  of  an 
unusually  practical  and  usefiil  character,  and 
that  they  had  personally  benefited  all  who  had 
listened  to  them ;  while  the  reports  which  had 
been  published  had  been  read  and  copied  through- 
out the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  The 
sabject  for  this  evening's  discussion,  The  Econo- 
my of  AgricuUure^  was  one  which  embraced  all 
the  practical  details  of  farming,  and  not  only 
tiioee,  but  the  broader  question  of  the  duty  of 
ttie  State  to  promote  the  interests  of  agriculture 
fie  concluded  by  announcing  His  Excellency 
Governor  Gabdnsb  as  the  Chairman  for  the  even- 
ing. 

The  Governor,  on  taking  the  chair,  expressed 
his  interest  in  the  cause  of  agriculture,  and  his 
especial  approval  of  the  objects  for  which  these 
ifieetings  have  been  held.  He  did  not  doubt  but 
that  they  had  been  of  great  advantage  to  those 
who  had  attended  them .  Unquestionably,  ezperi- 
menttfl  knowledge  is  the  most  valuable,  but  these 
meetings,  like  the  libraries  of  books  which  we 
pirise  so  much,  compress  into  a  small  compass  the 
knowledge  and -experience  of  a  great  many  Intel- 
ligsni  minds,  for  the  benefit  and  instruction  of 
all/  The  Governor  remarked  that  it  was  his 
good  fortune  to  be  born  upon  a  fkrm,  and  he  had 
always  cherished,  a  love  for  agricultural  pur- 
saits.  Indeed,  that  very  morning,  and  early  too, 
he  had  ktft  his  home  in  the  city  to  visit  his  fiirm, 
%nd  he  hoped  to'  have  the  pleasure  in  a  few 
months  of  eating  some  green  peas  raised  from 
seed  which  he  had  that  very  morning  pliu^ed 
with  his  own  hand.  He  had  eaten  fruit  o^is 
own  production  every  month  in  the  year.  Re- 
fetzing  to  the  eeonomy  of  agriculture,  he  re- 
mavked  that  a  few  days  ago  he  had  the  pleasure 
of  visiting  the  State  Farm  at  Westboto',  and  of 
farming  there  the  acquaintance  of  many  mem- 
hem  of  tba  Board  of  Agriculture.  He  had  pro- 
Tioaaly  read  a  good  deal  in  regard  to  the  fiinn, 
but  had  formed  the  opinion  that  the  experiment 
of  a  State  farm  was  rather  visionary,  and  would 
^ove  only  a  waste  of  money.  What  he  saw, 
and.  the  explanalipns  given  Mm  in  regard  to.  the 
experiments  carried  on  by  the  Board,  however. 


modified  his  former  belief,  and  he  was  now  of 
the  opinion  that  the  fiurm  would  be  of  gveat 
benefit  to  the  farmers  of  the  commonwealth, — 
much  greater  than  the  appropriations  which 
have  or  are  likely  to  be  made  to  it  by  the  State. 
In  his  opinion,  the  State  should  take  a  de^  in- 
terest in  the  obtaining  and  diffusion  of  agricultu- 
ral knowledge  among  the  people,  and  he  could 
conceive  of  no  reason  why  Massachusetts  should 
not  be  able  to  sustain  her  entire  population,  even 
though  it  should  hereafter  reach  five  millions, 
with  the  productions  of  her  ovm  soil  alone. 

Mr.  Pboctor,  of  Danvers,  followed,  at  the  call 
of  the  Governor,  and  urged  the  justness  of  the 
fiumer's  claims  to  aid  firom  the  State.  Hebe-, 
lieved  that  the  bounty  extended  by  the  State  to 
the  county  a^icultural  societies,  had  been  a 
great  help  to  the  agriculture  of  the  State,  and 
that  the  State  farm  at  Westboro'  would  be  oi 
very  essential  service  to  the  people  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. It  is  only  by  means  of  such  institu- 
tions that  we  can  learn  the  economy  of  agri- 
culture. State  farms  should  be  established  in 
all  the  counties  in  the  State,  to  be  placed  under 
the  control  of  the  county  societies,  making  an- 
nual reports  to  the  Secnretary  of  the  Agricultural 
Bureau.  It  might  be  stipulated  that  each  county 
should  raise  a  sum  equal  to  that  donated  by  the 
State.  He  doubted  whether  the  present  system 
of  dispensing  the  bounty  of  the  State  by  means 
of  premiums,  was  a  judicious  one.  The  same 
sums  expended  on  experimental,  farms,  whence 
valuable  reports  in  regard  to  modes  of  cultiva- 
tion, course  of  crops,  application  of  manuree, 
the  breeding  and  management  of  cattle,  &o., 
would  be  derived,  would  prove  &r  more  bene- 
ficifekl  than  the  ephemeral  cattle  i^hows  now  ha 
vogue,  which  make  no  lasting  impression. 

Mr.  Watxbs,  of  Beverly,  spoke  briefly  of  the 
importance  of  experiments  in  agriculture,  and 
took  occasion  to  aMude  to  the  great  attention 
paid  to  raising  onions  in  Essex  county. 

Mr.  FiSKX,  of  Framingham,  referred  to  the 
vemark  often  made  to  him  by  farmers,  '^Only 
give  me  a  plenty  of  manure,  and  I  don't  care 
any  thing  about  your  Boston  Cultivator,  your 
New  England  Farmer,  or  your  Ploughman,  If  I 
could  only  get  manure,  I  could  get  crops  fiut 
enouglv"  Many  fitrmers  who  talk  thus,  could 
double  or  treble  their  manures  if  they  would  only 
make  the  most  of  their  resources — ^bogs,  sinks, 
urine,  ashes,  &c.  He  had  raised  forty  to  fifty 
bushels  of  com  to  the  acre,  with  a  manure  made 
up  of  meadow  mud,  sifted  fine,  ashes  and  urine 
firom  horse  and  cow,  putting  a  handful  on  each 
hill  after  planting  the  com,  which  was  put  into 
the  ground  without  manuring.  The  economy  of 
manure  is  the  great  point  in  fanning.  The  wash 
of  one  flink  will  raise  half  an  acre  of  com. 
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Mr.  PsocTOR,  of  Danyera,  r«marked  that  a 
fiinaer  in  his  county  cleared  $400  from  an  acre 
of  onions  the  last  season,  and  that  was  only  a 
sample  of  what  is  done  in  Essex  county.  The 
great  secret  of  their  success  lies  in  the  prepara- 
tion and  adaptation  of  manures,  and  in  keeping 
the  soil  free  from  weeds.  By  attention  to  se- 
curing the'  best  plants  for  seed,  the  size  and 
quality  has  been  greatly  improved,  and  $2  and 
$3  a  pound  is  paid  for  seed  coming  fVom  Essex 
county. 

Mr.  Frsn'ch,  of  Braintree,  illustrated  the  great 
want  of  information  upon  the  various  matters 
connected  with  fiirming — as  location  of  build- 
ings, the  preservation  and  application  of  ma- 
nures, the  feeding  of  cattle,  and  the  election  of 
stock — and  argued  that,  from  the  complicated 
nature  of  these  questions,  private  individuals 
were  not  competent  to  elucidate  them.  The 
matter  should  be  undertaken  by  the  State,  through 
the  agency  of  experimental  farms.  While  speak- 
ing of  stock,  the  speaker  remarked  that  an  Eng- 
lish gentleman  had  long  advocated  ** box-feeding'* 
in  &ttening  stock,  and  his  views,  it  is  believed, 
will  triumph  in  England.  He  did  not  exactly 
Understand  what  was  meant  by  <' box-feeding," 
but  believed  that  it  consisted  in  enclosing  the 
animal  ih  a  stall  or  pen,  and  keeping  it  there  on 
a  dry  floor  until  fattened.  The  English  butchers 
invariably  offer  an  advance  for  such  beef,  wijkhout 
knowing  how  it  is  raised.  The  speaker  ques- 
tioned the  utility  of  littering  the  floor  for  cattle, 
havfaig  discarded  the  practice  the  past  year,  with- 
out noticing  any  detriment  to  the  cattle  in  conse- 
quence. He  also  related  the  case  of  a  Maryland 
former,  who,  in  jdanting  his  hot,  sandy  aoil  with 
com,  put  his  manure  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  be- 
lieving that  it  was  the  true  way,  in  which'he  was 
sustained  by  a  farmer  in  the  Connecticut  valley. 
It  was  a  new  idea,  and  he  intended  to  try  it  on  a 
small  scale,  and  would  reeommend  others  to 
do  so. 

Mr.  SaEL]>ON,  of  Wilmington,  followed,  and 
gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  where  litter  could  be 
had  cheap,  bedding  cattle  should  be  kept  up. 
He  thought  it  made  a  material  difference  with 
oxen.  It  is  eccoiomy  to  supply  cows  with  water 
about  milk  warm  in  winter ;  they  will  give  ten 
per  cent,  more  milk.  | 

Mr.  D0IK3B,  of  Sutton,  forcibly  argued  the 
duty  of  the  State  to  furnish  pattern  fiirms,  for  the 
betiefit  of  the  fiurm^  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Mr.  Hall,  of  Bradford,  illustrated  the  benefits 
derived  from  study,  and  a  perusal  of  the  agricul- 
tural newspapers,  by  those  who  were  wise  enough 
to  make  use  of  them. 

Mr.  BucudNBiVR,  of  the  Ploughman,  remarked 
that  there  were  but  two  ways  of  doing  a  thing— 
the  right  and  the  wrong— and  if  we  eouM  induce 


the  formers  4o.  give  up  their  stand^stiU  notions, 
and  try  the  various  methods  of  cultivation,  we 
should  soon  arrive  at  the  economy  of  agriculture, 
and,  by  making  it  more  profitable,  our  young 
men  would  be  retained  upon  the  form. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Hall,  the  thanks  of  the 
meeting  were  presented  to  Joseph  Bird,  Erq.,  of 
Watertown,  for  his  interesting  lecture,  last  week, 
on  an  improved  fire  system.^ 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  sine  die. 


For  the  Ifew  England  FtrmtTm 

SVPBEPHOSFHATE  07  LIHE-THS 
BISOH. 

Mr.  Editor  : — Will  you  be  so  ^>od  as  td  gite 
us  some  information  in  regard  to  tiie  Superpho»-> 
phate  of  Lime,  an  article  of  which  we  hear  mudip 
and  know  but  little.  What  does  it  cost?  (<i.) 
How  should  it  be  applied  to  com  and  potato 
crops  ?  What  sort  oi  packages  is  it  put  up  in  ? 
and  what  is  its  weight  per  bushel  ?  (h.\  Wo 
wish  to  try  it,  as  vfe  have  utterly  failed  witb 
guano,  which,  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
plaster,  we  have  applied,  as  a  top-dressing,  to 
portions  of  our  wheat,  oat  and  grass  fields,  and 
planted  under  the  hills  of  com,  without  being 
able,  (U  any  time^  to  perceive  any  difference  be- 
tween the  parts  so  treated  and  the  rest  of  the 
fields.  We  do  not  know  of  a  single  instance  in 
which  it  has  been  applied,  in  this  vicinity,  in 
which  the  cost  of  the  article  and  the  labor  of  ap» 
plying  it  was  not  a  total  loss. 

Can  you  tell  whether  any  attempt  has  ever 
been  made  to  domesticate  the  Bison  or  American 
Buffido?  Oueht  that  ''Native  American"  race 
to  be  allowed  to  become  extinct  ?  Is  there  no 
ascertained  way  of  perpetuating  it  profitably  ?  (c.) 

Rutland,  Vt.  Headers. 

EsHARKS. — {a,)  $45,00  a  ton..  Manure  the  land 
liberally,  and  apply  a  gill  of  the  superphosphate 
to  the  hill;  this  will  give  the  young  plants  & 
vigorous  start  before  the  roots  spread  themselTes 
to  receive  the  benefit  of  the  manure. 

(6.)  It  is  put  up  in  bags  of  about  150  pounds 
each,  and  probably  weighs  about  60  pounds  to 
the  bushel.  Superphosphate  of  lime  is  manu* 
faotured  as  follows:  When  burned  "bones  are 
digested  with  sulphuric  acid  diluted  with  three 
tinms  its  bulk  of  water,  gypsum  (sulphate  of 
lime)  is  produced,  and  fiills  to  the  bottom  of  the 
solution,  while  the  pho^horie  acid,  and  a  por- 
tion of  the  lime  remain  in  the  sour  liquid  above 
it.  When  this  liquid  is  boOed  down  or  evapora- 
ted to  dryness,  it  leaves  a  white  powder,  which 
is  knovm  by  the  name  of  acid  or  superphosphate 
of  lime.  The  snlphorie  acid  is  made  by  burning 
the  common  yeltow  sulphur  in  large  leaden 
chambers.  One  pound  of  sulphur  produces  about 
three  pounds  of  the  strongest  sulphuric  acid.  It 
consists  of  sulphur  and  oxygen  only — combined 
with  a  Mttle  water.  Sulphuric  aoid  is  another 
name.fer  oil  of  vitriol. 
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(c.)  The  bison  y  or  buffido,  has  been  domestica- 
ted, but  no  good  properties  were  found  which  the 
ox  docs  not  possess. 

For  tkt  New  England  Farmtr, 

TEAirSPLAirmrG  EVEEG&EEirS. 

Mr.  Editor  : — ^I  have  often  read  in  your  paper 
the  importance  of  planting  ever^ens  for  orna- 
ment and  shade,  and  I  know  of  nothing  more 
beautiful  in  winter ,when  the  fields  and  hiDs  seem 
bound  m  ice  and  snow,  than  the  drooping  spruce, 
the  loft  J  pine  and  graceful  hemlock.  Their  ever 
deep,  rich  green,  lends  cheerfulness  to  the  dreary 
winter,  and  makes  a  home,  be  it  ever  so  humble, 
look  pleasant  and  comfortable.  I  have  seen  rules 
in  yours  and  in  other  papers,  in  regard  to  trans- 
pkuating  them,  and  I  venture  to  say  that  if  any 
of  your  readers  have  followed  th^m,  that  not  one 
tree  in  ten  has  survived  the  scorching  sun  of  mid- 
summer, (a.) 

A  writer  in  a  late  number  of  the  Country  Gen- 
tleman gives  these  rules,  which  I  will  give  for  the 
benefit  of  your  readers,  for  I  thmk  they  are  good 
as  fiir  as  they  go.  First,  do  not  eet  trees  that  are 
too  large.  Second,  be  sure  ana  get  trees  that 
have  b^  exposed  to  the  sun.  Third,  in  taking 
up,  do  not  mangle  the  roots.  Fourth,  do  not 
prtuie  too  much.  Fiflh,  be  sure  not  to  let  the 
roots  dry  before  they  are  placed  in  the  ground. 
To  which  I  would  add,  as  the  great  secret  of  suc- 
cess, do  not  transplant  them  in  the  &11  or  early 
in  the  spring,  but  when  they  are  in  a  growing 
state,  and  lutve  made  one  inch  growth ;  with 
these  rules  strictly  observed,  fiiil  is  impossible. 
I  attribute  the  ill-success  of  so  many  in  trans- 
planting the  evergreens,  particularly  the  hem- 
lock, more  from  want  of  knowledge  as  to  the 
proper  time  of  planting,  than  to  all  other  causes. 

Saknij  1855.  c.  a.  b. 


Rkhabks. — ^Hundreds,  thousands  of  evergreen 
trees  have  been  planted  by  rules  we  have  given 
and  have  flourished  finely— they  are  rules  com- 
mon to  all  who  understand  the  matter.  In  one  in- 
stance several  hundred  evergreens  were  set  by  the 
same  person,  by  our  rules,  and  not  one  in  a  hun- 
dred died.  One  of  the  rules  you  give,  is  <<not 
to  prune- too  much."  We  should  consider  the  case 
very  rare  where  a  young  evergreen  would  need 
any  pruning.  We  hope  more  attention  will  be 
paid  to  transplanting  trees  whidh  add  so  much  to 
the  beauty  of  our  homesteads. 


Wot  the  New  England  Fanner. 

PBOFITABLE  UbLxOBE. 

An  industrious  laborer,  who  cultivates  with 
his  own  hands  his  own  lands,  hajs  just  informed 
me  that  ho  sold  125  barrels  of  onions,  at  $4,25 
per.  bafrel,  delivered  at  his  own  cellar.  These 
ooions  grew  on  about  two-thirds  of  an  acre  of 
ground. 

Axaoant  of  sale $581,25 

Deduct  co0t  of  ciiltafe,l» «...131,25 


Kiitt  profit 

Pretty  well  for  a  small  concern. 
March  23, 1855. 


.;$400,00 
J.   W.   T, 


HE  NEVER  TOLD  A  LIE. 

Once  there  was  a  little  boy, 
With  curly  hair  aod  pleasant  eye, 

A  boy  who  always  spoke  the  truth, 
And  never,  never  told  a  lie. 

And  when  he  trotted  off  to  school. 
The  children  all  about  would  cry, 

There  goes  the  curly-headed  boy. 
The  boy  who  never  tells  a  lie. 

And  every  body  loved  him  so. 
Because  he  hlways  told  the  truth, 

That  every  day,  as  he  grew  up, 
Twas  said,  ^There  goes  the  honest  youth ! 

And  when  the  people  that  stood  near. 
Would  turn  to  ask  the  reason  why, 

The  answer  would  be  always  this~ 
Because  he  never  tells  a  lie. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

ABOUT  TUBEXT8. 

• 

Mr.  Editor  : — ^I  was  quite  glad  to  see  your  re- 
marks two  or  three  weeks  since  on  raising  turkeys 
— and  am  more  than  half  inclined  to  give  you  a 
bit  of  m^, experience  in  that  business,  with  a  few 
observations.  Several  years  ago,  I  purchased  two 
turkeys  thinking  I  would  try  my  *^luck,"  as  the 
saying  is,  and  see  what  1  could  do  with  them. 

ell,  the  first  year  they  hatched  out  about  thir- 
tj-tyro  voung.  I  shut  them  up  in  the  bam,  and 
fed  on  dough  and  cheese-curd.  I  soon  found  that 
this  did  not  aeree  with  them,  as  t£ey  began  to 
grow  sick  and  die  off.  On  pleasant  days  I  let 
them  run  out  in  the  warmest  part  of  the  day,  but 
they  did  not  improve  much.  1  then  made  a  large 
and  roomy  coop,  and  kept  them  in  a  while,  but 
they  did  not  seem  to  thrive  then  ;  and  after 
* 'bothering  and  fussing"  a  good  deal  with  them, 
and  losing  a  good  many,  I  concluded  to  let  them 
fo  and  take  tnoir  chance,  and  I  did.  They  soon 
Began  to  mend  and  to  grow  finely.  I  lost  two  or 
three  more  in  the  course  of  the  season.  In  the 
fall  I  had  about  twenty  good  fat  turkevs  for  the 
market,  which  averaged  me  nearly  a  dollar  apiece. 
I  have  kept  two  over  eveiy  year  since ;  I 
let  them  choose  their  nests  where  they  please,  and 
bring  their  voung  according  to  their  own  fiishion, 
giving  myself  but  very  Mim  trouble  about  them 
not  even  feeding  them.  I  think  they  succeed 
much  better  to  ^  let  alone ;  I  have  usually  had 
about  twenty  turkeys  every  fall.  About  a  fort- 
night before  I  want  to  kill  them,  I  shut  them  up 
aim  keep  com,  oats,  lime-water,  &c.,  by  them, 
and  let .  them  help  themselves.  Of  course  the|v 
come  out  *<fiEit  and  sleek."  I  have  them  wcsigh 
firom  six  to  eighteen  pounds  apiece.  They  lever- 
age me  about  one  dollar  luch.  Now  I  cannot  tell 
you  just  how  much  profit  I  make,  but  I  think  I 
can  raise  twenty  dollars'  worth  of  turkeys  cheap- 
er than  I  can  that  amount  of  pork.  The  only  Ex- 
pense to  me  is  in  feeding  to  fatten,  and  in  keep- 
ing the  breeders  over;  they  will  take  care  of 
themselves,  as  soon  as  warm  weather  comes,  till 
cold  weather  comes  again.  It  is  natural  for  them 
to  roam  about,  and  they  can  generally  find  some- 
thing to  suit  their  taste  in  the  numerous  bugs, 
worms,  &c.,  that  infest  every  nook  and  comer  of 
our  farms  ;  and  for  two  or  three  years  past,  they 
have  revelled  in  grasshoppers.  There  is  nothing 
on  which  they  thrive  ^so  well.    When  they  have 
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been  out  grftsshoppering  awhile,  they  will  not 
touch  corn  if  thrown  to  them.  I  think  it  worth 
a  good  deal  to  a  farm  when  grasshoppers  are 
thick,  to  have  a  flock  of  turkeys  to  thin  £hem 
out.  I  think  it  would  pay  to  keep  them,  even  if 
we  did  not  get  their  good  ''fat  haunches"  to  eat. 
Many  times  have  I  seen  a  flock  of  turkeys  march 
over  a  field  thick  with  grasshoppers,  with  almost 
the  regularity  of  soldiers  in  file,  and  then  back 
again — ^not  in  the  same  track,  but  beside  the  first 
— thus  culling  the  field  with  tlie  regularity  of  a 
mower.  It  is  curious  and  interesting  to  observe 
their  operations.  Isn't  it  a  sight  that  will  set  an 
epicure's  stomach  into  peculiar  sastronomic 
twitterationSj  to  see  a  flock  of  large,  tat  and  sleek 
turkjes  perched  upon  the  wall,  or  strutting  round 
makmg  observations, — ever  and  anon'  making  the 
air  vocal  with  toot- toot-toot — ^gobble-gobble-gob- 
ble.  Yours,  j.  t.  w. 

MiErtboro\  N.  H,,  AfarcA20,  1855. 


16,400  plants. 


For  the  ITew  England  Farmer, 

HOMS-MADE  QUAHO. 

Mr.  Editor  :— On  page  253  of  ths  monthly 
Farmer,  for  1854,  may  m  found  an  inquiry  from 
me,  and  your  answer,  concerning  the  mode  of 
preparing  and  usins  the  manure  of  that  much 
neglected  portion  of  farm  stock,  viz.,  the  hens. 
I  saved  ana  used  a  small  quantity,  applying  it  to 
com,  potatoes,  peas  and  vines,  with  satisfactory 
results. 

It  was  prepared  with  muck,  dug  the  autumn 
previous,  half  and  half,  and  put  in  direct  contact 
with  the  seed,  vines  excepted.  On  corn  I  found 
it,  applied  at  the  rate  of  a  large  handful  to  a 
hill,  to  be  two-thirds  equal  to  a  shovel  full  of 
yard  manure.  For  potatoes  I  think  it  good, 
though  pot  near  so  valuable  as  for  corn.  It  gave 
mine  an  early  and  vigorous  start,  but  the  drought 
affected  them  more,  on  account  of  their  being 
more  forward  than  the  other  crops,  they  all  being 
late  planted.  For  peas  I  consider  it  a  valuable 
manure.  It  ^ave  &em  an  early  and  vigorous 
start,  and  is,  in  my  opinion,  manure  enough  for 
them,  applied  at  the  rate  of  a  bushel  to  a  double 
row  of  ten  rods  long.  On  vines  I  consider  it 
useful,  but  it  ought  to  be  well  covered  with  earth 
before  dropping  the  seeds.  I  did  not  cover  mine 
at  first,  and  they  came  up  vety  poorly.  I  then 
planted  over  again,  mixing  the  soil  and  manure 
intimately,  and  they  came  up  well. 

Thus  you  have  the  results  of  one  year's  trial 
with  this  available  source  of  home-made  guano. 
More  -  experiments  may  confirm  or  change  the 
above  opinions.*  I  do  not  claim  any  thing  reli- 
able for  them,  further  than  that  it  is  a  valuahk 
manure,  and  ought  to  be  improved  by  all  who 
keep  fowls,  even  in  small  numoers. 

The  coming  season  I  intend  to  mix  as  before, 
and  add  one  bushel  of  ashes  (dry)  just  before 
using,  and  cover  well  with  loam.  The  manure 
ousht  to  be  thoroughly  pulverized  before  mixing 
with  the  ashes.  The  muck  ought  to  be  strown 
under  the  roosts,  a  little  at  a  time,  and  as  often 
as  once  a  week.  A  quantity  of  plaster  would 
not  be  lost  if  strown  under  the  roosts  weekly. 
If  others  have  tried  the  **  home-made  guano," 
shall  we  not  hear  from  them  ?  S.  Tenney. 

West  Poland,  Afc,  March,  1855. 


THE  WAY  WEEDS  MUITIPLT. 

The  Gardener^s  Chronicle  enters  into  a  oalcaia- 
tion  to  show  the  rates  at  which  weeds  multiply  : 

<*The  common  groundsel  ripens  about  52  seed  a 
in  each  bead  of  floWers ;  and  produces  about  40 
heads  or  2080  seeds.  Tbe.dandelion  ripens  about 
135  seeds  in  a  head,  of  which  it  produces  about 
2740  seeds.  The  sow-thistle  ripens  about  280 
seeds  in  each  head,  and  produces  about  38,  thus 
yielding  11,040  seeds  per  plant.  The  annual 
spurges  form  about  180  seed-vessels,  each .  con- 
taining three  seeds,  and  therefore  produce  540 
seeds  per  plant.  These  are,  as  we  have  said,  very 
low  averages. 

Now  according  to  this  calculation-^ 

1  Groundsel,  2,080" 

1  Dandelion,  2,740  I 

1  Sow-thistie,  11,040  i 

1  Spurge,  540  J 

which  will  cover  just  about  three  acres  and  a  half 
of  land,  at  three  feet  apart.  To  hoe  land  costs, 
we  will  say,  about  6s*  per  acre,  so  that  allowing 
four  such  weeds  to  jproauce  their  seed  may  involye 
an  expense  of  a  guinea.  In  other  words,'  a  man 
throws  away  5s.  3d.  as  often  as  he  neglects  to 
bend  his  bcu;k  to  pull  up  a  young  weed,  oefore  it 
begins  to  fulfil  the  first  law  of  nature.  We  knotr 
that  some  well-fisd  folks  object  to  aU  inflecticm  or 
deflection  of  the  vertebral  column — they  are  gen- 
erally fond  of  hard  words— but  then  they  alsoob* 
iect  to  its  beine  considered  in  their  wages,  whicfa 
IS  not  exactly  mir. 

Let  us  look  at  the  foregoing  data  in  another 
point  of  view.  Eveiy  dandelion  left  to  fiourisli 
unchecked  may  plant  an  acre  of  ground  4  feet 
apart ;  every  sow-thistle  may  do  the  same  two  feet 
apart;  every  groundsel  five  feet 'apart,  allowing 
for  waste.  Supposing  a  earden  to  consist  of  two 
acres,  16  dandelions,  or  four  sow-thistles,  or  21 
groundsels,  or  80  spurges,  will  cover  it  with  a 
crop  a  foot  apart.  Takine  this  calculation  in 
their  •;  hand,  we  recommend  everybody  afflicted 
with  weeds,  or  with  a  gardener  whose  vertebzal 
column  will  not  bend,  as  aforesaid,  to  count  the 
dandelions;  groundsels,  sow-thistles  and  spurges 
upon  the  fint  square  rod  of  ground  theyaiii 
measure  off. 

Seriously,  this  forgetfulness  of  the  consooueaees 
of  allowine  weeds  to  seed  is  a  fault  of  the  first 
maenitude*^  ^he  more  inexcusable,  because  no 
skifi  is  required  to  remedy  it ;  nothing  whatever, 
except  industry  and  foresight  is  demanded. 

*  The  shilling  spoken  of  is  about  26  cents. 


Downfall  or  a  Gomposits  House. — ^Last  fiJl  a 
Mr.  Cozzens,  of  Brookline,  commenced  a  compos^ 
ite  house  of  cobble-stones  and  mortar,  nearly 
finishing  it.  Ho  postponed  further  work  upon 
it,  to  allow  time  tor  the  walls  to  become  hard, 
and  was  intending  to  go  to  work  this  morning  to 
finish  it  for  oocupancv.  Last  evenine,  as  two 
gentlemen  were  examining  the  walls,  and  admiring 
the  elegance  of  the  structure,  and  its  cheapness 
and  durability,  the  walls  suddenly  crumbled,  and 
the  whole  budding  came  down  so  rapidly  that 
they  escaped  with  difficulty  from  being  buried  in 
the  ruins.  It  appears  that  the  recent  warm 
weather  had  driven  the  frost  from  the  walls,  and 
that  being  the  only  cohesive  power  in  the  com- 
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podtion,  down  ihey  came,  in  a  manner  that  has 
somewhat  cooled  the  ardor  of  pexsons  afflicted 
with  <he<<Gohble-Stone  Fever. "—ITertfi^;,  9^A. 


BXTSACT8  AHD  KEPUES. 

HOW  lO  DKTBOT  GATISFIIXAR8. 

Ifs.  EnrroR : — ^Take  strong  soap  suds — ^that  in 
which  clothes  have  been  washed  will  answer — 
provided  it  is  strong — and  a  pole  long  eiioagh  to 
reach  the  tope  of  the  trees,  and  tie  a  bag  of  wool- 
len rars  on  the  end  of  it ;  then  dip  the  rags  in 
the  sud^,  and  hold  directly  over  where  the  yoang 
worm  has  just  made  its  appearance  and  begun  to 
spin  its  web  ;  as  soon  as  tne  suds  touches  them, 
tney  will  die  instantly.  This  remedy  is  equally 
effectual  for  currant  and  gooseberry  bushes  and 
olUier  shrubbery  infested  with  these  pests*. 

Middletown,  Vt.,  1855.  J.  H.  Robkrts. 

A  FINS  HOG. 

Mr.  Editor. — ^Being  a  reader  of  your  excellent 
paper,  and  noticing  statements  of  your  corres- 

rmdents  relative  to  large-  cattle  and  large  hogs, 
send  you  the  age  and  weight  of  a  hog  which  we 
slaughtered-  last  week.  Ase  21  months  22  days ; 
weignt  of  round  hog  after  nanginjg  eight  and  foi^ 
ty  hours,  754  lbs. ;  roueh.&t,  3d  lbs. ;  estimat- 
ing the  shrinkage  at  11  lbs.  for  the  time  of  bans- 
ing,  (it  being  very  cold)  would  make  the  whole 
wSght  800,  bein^  a  gain  of  1  7-33  lbs.  a  day.  If 
any  one  beats  this,  we  will  toy  again,  fireed, 
half-blood  Suffolk.  S.  &  B.  Fabnsworth. 

Lyme,  JV.  //.,  Mctrch  7, 1855. 


WASHINGTON  ROTAL  APPLB. 

Mr.  EniTOR : — I  send  you  a  specimen  of  apples 
that  I  have  raised  six  years.  I  cut  the  scions 
from  a  seedline  tree  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Joseph  P 
Hay  ward,  in  Sterling.  He  says  he  opened  a  bar- 
lel  of  this  kind  of  apples  on  the  first  of  June,  and 
tfaey  were  as  fresh  and  fair  as  they  were  when 
they  were  put  up,  and  there  was  not  more  than 
one  peek  oi  defective  ones  in  the  barrel. 

I  find  the  trees  to  be  very  nrolifio  bearers.  The 
fruit  is  in  eating  from  October,  and  it  has  been 
submitted  to  many  of  the  best  nidges  of  fruit,  and 
they  pronounce  it  one  of  the  best  kuid  of  apples 
that  has  been  offered  to  the  public. 

I  have  given  it  the  name  of  Washing^n  Royal. 

EpHRAIM  KOBBINS. 

Leominster,  March  19,  1855. 

Remarks. — ^We  have  just  eaten  one  of  the  ap- 
ples alluded  to  above,  and  pronounce  it  most  ex- 
cellent. They  not  only  taste  well,  but  are  ''good- 
ly  to  behold."  Above  medium  size,  flattish- 
nmndv  yellowish-green,  with  numerous  small 
gray  dots,  and  a  clear  red  in  the  sun.  Calyx  in 
a  broad  basin,  stem  slender,  and  half  an  inch 
long.  It  is  a  valuable  variety.  See  advertise- 
mento  .  — 

osisrs. 

What  is  the  weight  of  the  crop  of  osiers  the 
first,  second  and  third  year  from  planting?  I  am 
about  planting  a  few  acres  and  ^sh  for  all  the 
information  possible  before  I  am  fairly  in  the  sea- 
son for  it.  Will  some  one  please  reply  who  has 
the  means  of  knowing  7  G.  F.  Nurriiiro. 


CARROTS  AND  WATBRinUONS. 

What  is  the  best  time  to  sow  carrot  seed,  and 
the  best  kind  to  sow?  (a.) 

1  shonld  like  to  know  how  the  ground  should 
be  prepared  so  as  to  yield  the  greatest  amount  at 
the  least  expense.  (^.) 

I  wish  to  know  how  to  raise  watermelons  by 
any  way  to  secure  a  good  crop  without  fail,  (c.) 

I  wish  to  inquire  if  any  t)f  vour  subscriben 
have  succeeded  in  raising  pears  from  scions  set  on 
the  mountain  aah  or  thorn  stocks.  If  so  how 
long-lived  were  they?  (d.) 

Obskrvxr  on  thb  Farm. 
Oakham,  March  19,  1855. 

RxMARKS. — (0.)  Sow  carrot  seed  asearly  inAprll 
as  the  ground  is  warm  and  mellow.  They  will  d6 
well  sown  in  May  if  the  seed  comes  up  promptly. 
The  orange  carrot  is  generally  cultivated ;  ^ 
white  carrot  brings  heavy  crops,  but  does  not 
seem  to  be  a  favorite  yet.  Then  there  is  the 
long  red  and  the  Altringham.  *  The  latter  we 
have  raised,  but  found  no  qualities  to  recommend 
it  more  than  are  found  in  the  orange  carrot. 

(Jb,)  To  secure  a  good  crop  of  roots  of  any  kind, 
the  soil  should  be  deep  and  fine.  Sixteen  inches 
deep,  will  be  found  very  fiivorable.  Then  man- 
ure it  well,  and  tend  thoroughly,  and  you  will 
produce  a  crop  in  the  cheapest  manner. 

(c.)  Watermelons  love  a  high  and  dry  soil ; 
we,  have  known  them  to  grow  luxuriantly  on  a 
sand-bed  where  weeds  of  all  sorts  had  refused  to 
vegetate.  Manure  with  old  compost  in  the  hill« 
The -product  can  be  wonderfully  increased  by 
placing  a«hovel-full  of  good  loam  over  the  places 
where  the  vine  branches  and  pressing  it  down — 
new  roots  will  start  out  and  impart  great  vigor 
to  the  whole. 

{d.)  Pear  trees  will  grow  on  the  mountain-ash 
or  thorn,  but  we  think  it  better  to  engraft  oh 
the  quince  for  the  earliest  supply,  adding  aimuaUy 
a  tree  or  two  on  its  own  roots. 


RTS  GRABS  AND  LUOBRNB. 

Mr.  Brown  : — ^Will  you  be  kind  enough  to 
publish  in  the  next  number  of  the  N.  E,  Farmer, 
the  qualities  advantages  and  difference  between 
rye  grass  and  lucerne ;  their  uses,  and  best  mode 
of  cultivation,  and  the  quantity  of  seed  to  an 
acre.  S.  H.  Collins. 

Locust  Lawn,  New  Albany,  Ind, 

Remarks. — Lucerne  is  an  artificial  grass,  steins 
erect  or  somewhat  reclining,  and  about  two  feet 
high.  The  leaves  are  oblong,  inclining  to  wedge* 
shaped,  more  or  less  acute,  sharply  serrated  to- 
wards the  end,  clothed  with  close,  nlky  hair  on 
both  sides.  The  flowers  are  in  clusters,  many, 
and  bluish-purple.  It  is  best  adapted  to  a  good, 
dry,  warm  soil,  and  will  not  flourish  well  on 
heavy  wet  soils.  It  is  a  deep-rooted  plant,  and 
requires  a  deep  soil.  It  should  be  sown  just  as 
soon  as  the  ground  can  be  made  ready,  and  ought 
to  be  without  a  crop  of  grain,  in  drills,  12  to  16 
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inched  apart,  and  with  from  10  to  Id  pounds  of 
aeed  per  acre.  Bj  careM  weeding  and  hoeing, 
the  crop  may  be  cut  three  or  four  times  annually, 
for  a  period  of  eight  or  ten  years — the  first  cutting 
occurring  in  April.  ,  A  gentleman  in  Maine  tried 
it  several  years  since,  and  says  he  sowed  it  the 
last  week  in  May ;  the  last  week  in  July  it  was 
18  inches  high  on  an  average,  and  much  of  it 
had  blossomed.  Hogs  and  milch  cows  ate  it  vo- 
raciously. In /our  weeks  from  the  time  it  was 
C)it  a  second  time, — and  on  the  first  of  November 
it  had  grown  to  nearly  the  same  height  as  before, 
and  was  cut  a  third  time — the  crop  being  heavier 
than  either  of  the  preceding.  A  piece  of  common 
red  clover  (very  flourishing)  immediately  a<yoin- 
ing  the  same,  did  not  yield  nearly  half -as  much, 
in  proportion,  as  the  lucerne.  It  is  undoubtedly 
a  capital  plant  for  soiling,  and  will  prove  profita- 
ble  on  fitvorable  soils.  It  is  not  so  good  for  hay 
as  for  green  fodder,  especially  if  allowed  to  blos- 
som, the  stems  becoming  dry  aod  hard. 

Of  the  rye-grass  there  are  numerous  varie- 
ties, but  the  perennial  rye-grass  (LoUum  perertne) 
is  the  only  one  not  set  down  in  an  English  list  of 
the  most  useful  species  and  varieties  pf  the  grasses. 
Buel  set  itkdown  as  a  grass  generally  estesmed, 
It  is  said  that  it  is  one  of  those  plants  which  im- 
poverish the  soil  to  a  high  degree.  It  produces 
an  abundance  of  seed,  and  produces  in  its  first 
year  of  growth  a  good  supply  of  herbage,  which 
is  much  liked  by  cattle.  There  is,  however, 
much  difference  of  opinion  respecting  .the  merits 
and  comparative  value  of  rye-grass*.  One  peck  of 
rye-grass  seed,  with  14  pounds  of  clover,  per  acre, 
is  generally  considered  sufficient  for  sowing  pas- 
tures. — 

HOW  TO  APPLY  MAKURI. 

Ma.  Editor  : — I  have  one-half  of  an  acre  of 
ground  that  was  broken  up  last  fall ;  it  consists 
of  a  sandy  loam.  I  wish  to  cultivate  upon  it  this 
season,  Chenango  potatoes,  fodder  com,  crook- 
neck  squashes  and  Deans,  und  wish  to  know  how 
to  use  m V  manure  that  I  set  from  one  horse  and 
cow?  Shall  I  plant  in  the  hill,  or  otherwise? 
Last  year  I  planted  a  piece  similar  to  this  with 
the  same  materials,  ana  I  did  not  get  my  seed 
back  ag&in ;  I  had  healthy  vLaes,  but  nothing  un- 
derneath them. 

Which  corn  is  best  for  fodder? 

Yours  with  respect, 

Maiden,  1855.  *  s.  w.  B. 

A  WOHD  ON  COBN  FLANTBBS. 

In  a  late  number  of  the  Farmer  I  find  pictured 
in  the  hands  of  an  intelligent-looking  man,  one  of 
HiB  patent  hand  com-flanlers.  He  is  evidently 
making  his  first  experiment,  for  I  see  a  smile  on 
his  face,  which,  perhaps,  may  not  appear  at  har- 
vesting. One  word  anout  these  planters.  We 
are  not  informed  how  near  together  the  kernels 
must  be  in  order  to  drop  into  the  space  made  for 
them.  But  in  the  manufacturers*  advertisement 
we  are  informed  that  '<The  closeness  of  the  stalks 
in  the  hill  is  necessary  for  dose  cultivatipn." 


How  often  we  have  been  told  in  agricultural 
papers,  that  the  seed  should  be  spread  at  least 
four  inches  in  the  hills,  that  no  stalks  should  be 
left  within  three  or  four  inches  of  another.  We 
have  been  told,  and  I  partly  believe  it,  that  the 
plants  choke  and  crowd  each  other  and  make  a 
more  stunted  growth  than  they  otherwise  would. 
The  wind  is  much  more  likely  to  blow  it  down, 
and  when  it  is  harvested,  extra  labor  will  be 
found  to  result  from  this  **  closeness  of  tiie  stalks 
in  the  hills." 

I  infer  from  the  planter  above  referred  to,  that 
it  is  nearly  akin  to  one  patented  by  Charles  Dana, 
Esq.,  West  Lebanon,  N.  H.,  and  which  is  now 
being  sold  through  this  State  by  interested 
agents. 

If  we  can  have  a  corn-planter  that  will  give  vm 
the  proper  space  betvreen  the  plant8,and  yet  hate 
them  spread,  we  may  practice  as  ** close  cultiva^ 
tion"  as  possible,  and  yet  save  the  injurious  re- 
sults of  *' closeness." 

This  is  already  gained  in  the  horse-planter  by 
Woodford,  of  Haverhill,  N.  H.,  whose  machine 
works  with  a  facility  and  accuracy  excelled  by 
no  machine  yet  invented  for  the  purpose.  The 
corn  is  carefully  dropped  in  close  furrows  in  the 
centre  of  a  space  15  inches  wide,  made  perfectly 
smooth,  and  all  sods  or  loose  stones  removed  by 
the  machine.  On  the^  seed,  a  quantity  of  ashes, 
plaster,  or  any  concentrated  fertilizer  is  dropped, 
and  the  whole  thoroughly  covered. 

By  this  method  of  planting  8  to  10  acres  may 
be  planted  in  a  da^,  and  yet  the  seed  sufficiently 
spread.  The  cultivator  may  be  run  as  near  too 
plants  as  the  operator  may  wish. 

X  will  add  further,  that  I  have  an  improvement 
on  the  above  planter,  by  which  the  operator  may 
plant  com  and  beans  alternately,  and  without 
mixing  the  two,  putting  the  ashes  on  the  corn 
and  not  on  the  beans,  or  the  pla&ter  on  com  and 
heaps  both. 

For  the  benefitof  those  who  are  in  doubt  about 
the  operation  of  the  various  planters  in  the  mar- 
ket, I  write  hoping  to  draw  remarks  from  o^en 
concerning  ''closeness  in  the  hills,**  and  sudi 
ideas  as  may  be  connected  therewith,     o.  f.  n. 

CHEAP  FENGS. 

In  reply  to  inquiries  concerning  the  Green  fence 
mentionod  in  the  Farmer  of  April,  1854, 1  can 
only  sa^  that  the  proportion  is  about  16  oz.  of 
blue  vitriol  to  4i  or  5  gallons  of  water.  The 
time  required,  and  the  amount  of  vitriol  al>- 
sorbed  by  the  process,  will  depend  upon  the  de- 

rof  neat  applied,  and  the  kind  of  wood  nasd 
stakes.  Green  timber  wiU  kyaoke  much 
quicker,  and  should  soak  two  weeks  in  the  sav^ 
mer  heat,  or  in  a  hot  bath  two  or  three  days. 
The  vitriol  should  be  added  to  keep  the  liqudr  of 
proper  streneth,  and  must  be  left  to  the  operator 
to  judge  for  nimself  by  appearance. 

Any  one  passing  through  Windsor,  Vt.,  will 
notice  this  fence  in  abundance  and  perfection. 

—  G.  F.  N. 

GRAPES. 

The  CoTicord,  a  large,  early^  pleasant  grape 
has  just  been  introduced  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston, 
and  promises  to  be  an  acquisition,  espectaUy 
where  the  Catawba  and  Isabella  ripen  with  difEh 
cnltj. — Gardener^ s  Companion. 
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PLOWIVa  8AS9T  80II.S. 

Spring  plowing  for  sandy  floils  is  preferable  to 
'Ml  plowing :  for  although  the  plowing  of  day 
soils,  inetudine  ridging  and  back  furrowing,  may 
be  done  profitably  in  the  fall,  the  same  practice  is 
not  advisable  with^  those  of  a  freer  kind.  The 
freesings  and  thawings  of  winter  will  materially 
improTe  clayey  soils,  by  rendering  them  more 
free  from  the  disintegration  of  particles,  division 
of  masses,  etc.  Sandy  soils,  however,  should  be 
left  undisturbed  until  spring,  by  which  means 
they  are  less  liable  to  be  disturbed  by  high  winds, 
freshets,  etc. 

No  error  is  more  common  than  to  suppose  that 
sandy  or  gravelly  sub-soils  render  sub-soil  plow- 
ing useless.  On  the  contrary,  the  continuous 
descent  of  water  from  the  soil  will  so  compact 


both  the  saiidT  and  gravelly  soils,  as  to  leave 
them  difficult  of  penetration  by  roots,  and  when 
they  are  of  such  character  as  to  render  it  injudi- 
cious to  bring  them  to  the  surface  bj  deep  sur- 
face-plowing, we  may  at  least  follow  in  iAxB  same 
furrow  with  the  lifting  sub-soil  plow,  which  does 
not  turn  the  soil,  but  will  disintegrate  it  to  a  great 
depths  with  the  expenditure  of  but  a  small  amount 
of  force.  In  this  way  sandy  soils  become  serated, 
and  from  the  decay  of  roots  passing  deeply  into 
them,  they  are  gradually  supplied  with  organic 
matter  so  as  to  improve  their  general  condition. 
This  disturbance,  however,  shomd  occur  in  spring ; 
thus  they  are  less  compact  during  the  growing 
season,  and  become  stiffened  during  winter,  ren- 
dering them  more  practicable  in  their  character 
by  spring. — Working  Farmer, 


THE  NEWTOWN  PIPPIN  APPLE. 


\ 


\ 


This  is  one  of  the  very  best,  and  yet 
most  uncertain  of  all  apples.  With 
great  expense  and  skill  in  raising,  and 
by  selecting  some  of  the  finest  speci- 
mens, it  has  brought  a  high  price  in 
foreign  markets,  which  has  given  it 

a  great  name.    The  fruit  is  every        / 
.^     year  in  our  market,  of  poor  ap-      // 


\ 

I 


peaxanee,  and  selling  at  common  prices.  One 
Baldwin  tree,  of  the  sama  age,  will  outweigh  four 
of  them,  and  out-bear  five  or  six  of  them,  in  good 
&ir  fruit.  It  generally  fails  in  New  England  ; 
in  some  favor4ble  situations  in  the  Middle  States, 
and  in  some  parts  of  the  West,  it  succeeds  well. 
It  requires  a  warm,  deep,  strong,  friable  loam, 
neither  wet  nor  dry,* lime  in  the  soil,  or  manure, 
and  the  highest  culture. 

Some  pomologists  reckon  two  kinds ;  others 
think  there  is  but  one,  modified  by  various  cir- 
cumstances. The  Green  (dotted  outline)  is  flat- 
tish-conical ;  st«m,  short,  deep  cavity;  smooth, 
olive-green.  The  Yellow  (the  larger  outline)  is 
flftttish-round,  angular;  stem  short,  rather  deep 
cavity ;  rough,  yellow,  or  greenish-yellow,  brown- 
ish or  red  cheek.  We  have  seen  another  form 
and  color.  Roundish-conical,  very  deep  cavity ; 
smooth,  wax-like,  pale  yellow,  bright  red  cheek. 


The  Newtown  Pippin  is  of  medial  size;  fiesh 
fine,  firm,  crisp,  juicy,  of  a  rich,  sprightly,  high 
aromatic  flavor  and  aroma.  Remarkable  for  re- 
taining its  freshness  to  a  late  period.  Late  winter, 
spring,  and  to  mid-summer.  A  slow,  scrubby 
grower;  moderate  bearer.  Fruit  inclined  to  be 
defective  under  the  best  management.  Origin, 
Newtown,  Long  Island. — Cole. 


Water  Proof. — A  correspondent  of  the  Afer- 
ckant^s  Magazine  gives  the  following  receipt  for 
the  prevention  of  wet  feet,  and  adds  that  by 
subjecting  his  boots  to  this  treatment  three  pairs 
have  lasted  him  six  years,  and  /ire  likely  to  last 
six  years  longer.     He  says  : 

I  put  a  pound  of  tallow,  and  half  a  pound  of 
rosin  in  a  pot  on  the  fire ;  when  melted  and 
mixed,  I  warm ,  the  boots  and  apply  the  hot  stuff 
with  a  painter's  brush  until  neither  sole  nor  up- 
per leather  will  sack  any  more.  .  If  it  is  desired 
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that  the  boots  should  immediately  take  polish, 
diBSolye  an  ounce  of  wax  in  spirits  of  turpen- 
tine ;  to  which  add  a  teaspoonful  of  lamj^blaok. 
A  day  afler  the  boots  have  been  treated  with  the 
tallow  and  rosin,  rub  them  oyer  with  wax  in 
turpentine,  but  not  before  the  fire.  Thus  the 
exterior  will  have  a  coat  of  wax  alone,  and  shine 
like  a  mirror.  Tallow,  or  anj  other  grease  be- 
comes rancid,  and  rots  the  stitching  as  well  as 
the  leather ;  but  the  rosin  gives  it  an  antiseptic 
quality — ^which  preserves  the  whole.  Boots  and 
shoes  should  be  so  laree  as  to  admit  of  cork  soles. 
Cork  is  80  bad  a  conductor  of  heat,  that  with  it 
in  boots,  the  feet  are  warm  on  the  coldest  stone 
floor. 

For  the  Ifevt  England  Farmer, 


SALT  LET. 

Mr.  Editor  : — ^Your  oofrespondent  from  East 
Hartford,  Ct.,in  theiV.  E.  Farmer  for  Jan.,  1855, 
wants  information  in  regard  to  an  article  made  by 
the  hard  soap  manufacturers,  and  called  by  them 
in  the  vicinity  of  Boston  (as  well  as  Hartford) 
salt  hy.  Having  used  many  scores  of  loads  of 
that  article,  withm  the  last  eight  years,  separate- 
ly as  well  as  in  connection  with  night  soil,  I  am 
able  to  reply  to  the  questions  put  by  "J.  R.  S." 

jfirst,  let  me  say,  that  a  scientific  and  observ- 
ing neighbor  who  has  a  few  acres  of  meadow  he 
wished  to  lay  down  to  grass  in  a  manner  best  cal- 
culated to  l>3  lasting,  and  also  wishing  to  know 
for  a  certainty  whether  scdt  ley  was  as  economi- 
cal (at  the  same  cost  per  load)  as  night  soil, 
placed  two  heaps  of  loam  upon  the  borders  of  his 
meadow,  containing  about  five  cords  each,  and 
added  five  loads  of  80  cubic  feet  each  of  ley,  to 
one  heap,  and  the  same  of  night  soil  to  the  other. 
After  causing  the  same  to  be  thrown  over  until 
well  incorporated,  he  divided  his  land  equally  in 
two  parts,  and  spread  the  compost,  sowed  his 
grass  seed,  harrowed,  and  then  rolled  the  surface 
with  a  heavy  roller  The  first  year  the  result  was 
decidedly  in  favor  of  the  night  soil ;  the  second 
they  stood  side  by  side  ;  the  third,  the  differelice 
in  favor  of  the  ley  was  more  than  equal  to  what 
it  lacked  the  first,  while  its  efiect  was  very  appar- 
ent long  after  the  night  soil  had  spent  itself.  This 
experimeut  as  well  as  some  of  my  own  of  a  simi- 
lar character,  satisfied  me  that  ky  is  very  perma- 
nent and  valuable  as.  a  fertilizer,  when  properly 
incorporated  with  meadow  muck  for  upmnd. 
When  it  is  spread  upon  grass  land,  it  is  sure  to 
bring  in  a  lar^  amount  of  honey-suckle  or  white 
clover,  which  is  the  same  thing. 

-If  used  for  cam  it  should  be  spread  and  plowed 
in,  as  it  will  be  apt  to  kill  the  com  if  allowed 
to  come  in  contact  with  it.  I  believe  it  superior 
to  any  other  manure  for  other  potatoes,  as  it 
keeps  the  worms  from  troubling  them.  It  may 
be  used  for  any  purpose  that  any  manure  is.  it 
is  the  best  for  sandy  land  as  it  holds  the  moisture 
and  prevents  in  part  the  consequences  of  a 
drou^t.  One  cord  of  meadow  muck,  if  fine,  is 
sufficient  to  absorb  one  load  of  90  cubic  feet. 
And  if  the  ley  is  good  (for  some  is  nearly  worth- 
less, being  made  of  lime  and  soda  kustead  of  ashes) 
is  equal  to  a  cord  of  stable  manure.  Pile  up  the 
muck  and  run  the  ley  into  the  basin  on  the  top, 
and  be  careful  that  it  don't  work  out  at  the  sides 
and  waste,  as  it  is  more  likely  to  than  night  soil 


or  any  other  liquid  manure.    It  should  be  thrown 
over  and  well  incorporated,  as  it  will  be  apt  to 
work  through  the  loam  or  muck,  and  waste  if 
that  is  not  attended  to  soon.      R.  W.  Turmsr. 
Newton  Centre,  Jan.  16, 1855. 


BOOT  C&0P8. 

Much  of  the  success  of  root  crops  depends  up- 
on their  early  treatment.  Those  that  germinate 
slowly,  such  as  the  carrot,  should  have  the  seed 
swollen,  by  burying  it  in  the  soil  for  a  few  days 
encased  in  a  bag  before  sowing,  and  when  being 
sown,  small  quantities  of  radish  seed  should  be 
mixed  with  it.  The  radish  seed  will  mark  the 
rows  at  an  early  date,  so  as  to  enable  proper  tools 
to  be  passed  between,  and  remove  the  weeds  even 
before  the  carrots  shall  appear  above  the  surface 
oftheeround. 

All  lizht  scaly  seeds  should  be  planted  within 
half  an  inch  or  less  of  the  surface,  and  if  not 
shaded  by  the  radish  leaf  will  bake  from  the  sun's 
heat,  and  refuse  to  germinate,  unless  previously 
swollen. 

The  early  attention  by  disturbance  of  the  soil 
for  carrots,  parsnips,  beets,  &c.,  is  positively  nec- 
essary to  insure  success.  Careless  culture  m  the 
early  part  of  the  season  wiU  materially  injure  the 
crop. 

We  should  not  wait  for  weeds  to  appear  before 
disturbing  the  soil,  but  by  frequent  stirring  we 
may  prevent  their  growth  altogether  until  the 
roots  shall  have  fairly  started,  and  are  in  full  pos- 
session ;  then  an  occasional  stirring  by  the  Horse 
Hoe  or  any  of  those  tools  lately  introduced  by 
Ruggles,  Nourse,  Mason  and  others  for  deanine 
the  surface  of  soils,  so  that  the  entire  strength  or 
the  soil  and  all  the  atmospheric  advantages  may 
be  applied  to  the  crop. 

We  raised  last  year,  by  such  treatment,  1500 
bushels  of  parsnips,  and  nearly  or  quite  a  thous- 
and  bushels  of  carrots  per  acre.  When  guano  or 
the  phosphates  are  used,  the  application  should 
be  in  small  doses,  and  at  each  disturbance  of  the 
soil .  The  results  will  be  much  greater  than  when 
all  are  placed  in  the  soil  before  the  planting  of  the 
seed ;  for  in  its  slow  downward  travel  by  solution 
when  applied  after  the  roots  are  partially  grown, 
the  manure  may  come  in  contact  with  the  young 
spongioles  ready  to  receive  it.  If  the  manures 
are  tSl  applied  in  the  rows  instead  of  between  the 
rows,  the  roots  become  hairy  and  roughened,  but 
when  more  generally  disseminated  torough  the 
soil  they  become  evenly  divided  by  moisture  before 
reaching  the  roots.  The  great  increase  in  demand 
for  root  crops  will  fully  warrant  their  increased 
culture. —  Working;  Farmer. 

The  Season. ~A  correspondent  writing  from  Ken- 
nebunk.  Me. ,  April  8 ,  says— "the sledding  has  been 
very  good  here  until  to-day."  In  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Boston  the  frost  is  not  yet  out, — ^manure 
heaps  carried  out  last  fall,  are  still  frozen  ;  post- 
holes  cannot  be  dug,  or  very  little  spring  work 
done.  It  was  refreshing  this  morning  to  see  the 
first  team  and  plow  in  motion.  The  Weston  peo- 
ple deserve  the  premium.  From  Randolph,  Vt., 
under  date  of  April  2,  we  learn  that  the  snow 
was  then  fouir  feet  deep,  great  drifts  still  remain- 
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ing,  and  no  sugar  had  been  made.  From  Dor- 
chester, N.  H.,  the  account  10  that  the  snow  in 
the  woods  on  the  first  of  April  was  six  feet  deep 
in  manj  phioes. 

For  the  New  Ekgland  Farmer, 

THE  HOBTHEBH  8PT  APPLE. 

Mr.  Farukr  : — ^This  new  varietY,  which  has 
attracted  so  much  attention  in  Western  New 
York,  is  little  known  in  New  Enghuid.  No 
apple  brought  into  notice  hs^  elicited  so  many 
and  different  opinions  of  its  merits.  What  I  said 
of  it  in  a  report  to  the  American  Pomological 
Society,  re-pnnted  in  your  paper,  was  intended 
as  a  caution  to  those  plantmg  or  grafting  ex- 
tensively, rather  than  to  deter  any  one  from 
giving  it  a  fair  trial. 

One  reason  why  it  has  been  so  poor  a  bearer  is, 
it  has  been  extensively  propagated  from  nursery 
acions.  In  1846, 1  paid  three  dollars  to  a  Roches- 
ter nurseryman  for  four  dozen  scions,  which  had 
been  cut  from  small  nursery  trees ;  these  were 
grafted  on  old  bearing  trees.  Scions  cut  from 
them  two  yean  after,  and  grafted  on  bearing 
trees,  first  produced  fruit. 

Another  reason  why  it  is  not  an  early  bearer, 
ia  its  upright  growth.  A  person  visiting  an 
orchard  of  one  thousand  trees,  containing  one 
hundred  varieties,  and  told  there  is  one  tree  only 
of  the  Northern  Spy,  may  easily  select  it.  This 
may  be  partially  remedied.  I  bent  some  of  the 
most  vigorous  limbs  on  my  trees  and  tied  them 
down,  when  three  years  grafted,  (in  October,) 
and  the  next  season  they  were  filled  with  fruit 
buds — two  years  before  a  blossom  appeared  on 
anr  other. 

It  is  a  rapid  grower,  hardy,  and  requires  high 
culture,  with  plenty  of  lime  or  ashes,  and  more 
thinning  of  its  branches  and  small  limbs  than 
any  other  sort.  In  quality  it  is  decidedly  the 
best^  taking  the  same  rank  in  March,  April  and 
Mav,  or  perhaps  June,  that  the  Gravenstein  does 
in  October  and  Novembeif.  One  bushel  will,  in 
any  market,  when  known  to  be  in  good  condi- 
tion, (not  bruised  by  transportotion,)  sell  for 
more  than  one  barrel  of  any  other  sort  grown  in 
New  England. 

Any  man  having  a  small  space  to  snare  for  a 
few  trees,  provided  he  likes  an  apple  of  fine  tex- 
ture, tender,  of  high  flavor,  unshrivelled,  and  as 
fresh  in  April  or  May  as  any  other  in  October, 
will  be  satisfied  if  he  gets  but  a  small  quantity 
for  a  few  years.  It  is  deserving  a  eeneral  trial, 
at  least  a  few  trees  in  every  orcnard.  Should  it 
prove  a  good  bearer,  (and  it  may  wlien  propa- 
gated by  scions  from  bearing  trees,)  it  must  be  a 
mat  acquifiition  to  our  very  small  list  of  ^ood 
late-keeping  apples,  and  may  be  for  New  England 
what  the  Newtown  Pippin  is  for  New  Jersey. 

Burlington,  Vt.j  April,    •         C.  Goodrich. 


Bio  Carrots.— Thomas  Gordon,  Esq.,  of  Bid- 
deford,  Me.,  has  sent  us  two  carrots,  one  of  which 
weighs/our  pounds  and  three-quarters,  after  hav- 
ing lost  a  goodly  nip  of  its  nether  end.  It  prob- 
ably weighed  six  pounds  when  taken  from  the 
ground.  Oalifomia  will  please  stand  back  a  lit- 
tle. 


BIRDS. 

Birds,  says  M.  Toussenel,  live  more  in  a  given 
time  than  any  other  creatures.  For,  to  live,  is 
not  only  to  live ;  it  ia  also  to  move,  act,  and 
travel.  The  hours  of  the  swift,  which  in  sixty 
minutes  can  reach  the  distance  of  eighty  leagues, 
are  longer  than  the  hours  of  the  tortoise,  because 
they  are  better  occupied,  and  contain  a  greater 
number  of  events.  Men  of  the  present  day,  who 
can  go  from'  £urope  to  America  in  little  more 
than  a  week,  live  four  times  as  much  as  men 
of  the  last  century,  who  took  a  month  to  make 
the  passage.  People  who  are  now  fifty  years  of 
age  have  still  a  longer  time  before  them  than 
Michael  Angelo  and  Voltaire  had  at  that  moment 
when  they  were  laid  in  the  cradle.  Independent- 
ly of  birds  thus  enjoying  more  of  life  than  all 
other  beings  in  the  same  given  number  of  years, 
time  seems  to  glide  over  them  without  leaving  a 
trace  of  its  effects ;  or  rather,  time  only  improves 
them,  reviving  their  colors  and  strengthening 
their  voices.  Ase  increases  the  beauty  of  birds, 
while  in  men  it  brings  on  ugliness. 

A  bird  is  a  model  ship  constructed  by  the  hand 
of  God,  in  which  the  conditions  of  swiftness, 
manageability,  and  lightness,  are  absolutely  and 
necessarily  the  same  as  in  vessels  built  by  the 
hand  of  man.  There  are  not  in  the  world  two 
things  which  resemble  each  other  more  strongly, 
both  mechanically  and  physically  speaking,  than 
the  carcase  and  frame-worK  of  a  bird  and  a  ship. 
The  breast-bone  so  exactly  resembles  a  keel,  that 
the  English  language  has  retained  theiiame.  The 
win^  are  the  oars,  the  tail  the  rudder.  That 
original  observer,  Huber,  the  Genevese,  who  has 
carefully  noticed  the  flight  of  birds  of  prey,  has 
even  made  use  of  the  metaphor  thus  su^ested, 
to  establish  a  characteristic  distinction  between 
rowers  and  sailers.  The  rowers  are  the  falcons, 
who  have  the  first  or  second  wing- feather  the 
longest,  and  who  are  able  by  means  of  this  pow- 
erful oar  to  dart  right  into  the  wind's  eye.  The 
mere  sailers  are  the  eagles,  the  vultures,  and  the 
buzzards,  whose  more  rounded  wings  resemble 
sails.  The  rowing  bird  is  to  the  sailing  bird 
what  the  steamer,  that  laughs  at  adverse  winds, 
is  to  the  schooner,  which  cannot  advance  against 
them. 

The  bones  of  high  flyers,  as  well  as  their  feath- 
ers, are  tubes  filled  with  air,  communicating 
with  a  pulmonary  reservoir  of  prodigious  capaci- 
ty. This  rcservior  is  also  closely  connected  with 
the  air-cells  which  lie  between  the  interior  mus- 
cles, and  which  are  so  many  swimming-bladders, 
by  aid  of  which  the  bird  is  able  to  inflate  its  vol- 
ume, and  diminish  its  specific  gravity  in  propor- 
tion. In  birds  that  are  laden  with  a  heavy  our- 
then  of  head,  Nature  has  interposed  so  decided  a 
gap  between  skin  and  flesh,  that  there  results  an 
almost  complete  detachment  of  the  sic  in.  Conse- 
quently, they  can  be  stripped  of  their  coating 
just  as  easily  as  a  rabbit  can.  In  man  and  other 
mammifers,  the  blood,  in  the  act  of  breathing, 
advances  ready  to  meet  the  air ;  in  birds,  air  en- 
ters to  flnd  the  blood,  and  comes  in  contact  with 
it  everywhere.  Hence  an  ubiquity  of  respiration 
and  a  rapidity  of  hssmatosis,  which  explains  the 
untirability  of  the  wines  of  birds.  The  muscles 
do  not  get  fatigued,  Decause  they  receive  new 
vigor  every  second  from  the  influence  of  the  ever 
revived  blood.    A  stag  or  a  hare  drops  at  last, 
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when  hunted,  because  its  lungs,  rather  than  its 
le^,  are  tired. 

Between  the  different  members  of  a  bird's  body 
there  exists  a  sort  equilibrium  or  balance,  which 
prevents  any  one  organ  from  obtaining  undue  de- 
velopment without  another  losing   in  the  same 


gale  annoance  the  coming  of  the  tempest  by  a 

Eeculiar  form  of  bird's  expression,  which  they 
oth  seem  to  have  borrowed  from  the  vocabulary 
of  the  frog — a  preeminently  nervous  anunal,  to 
whom  the  science  of  galvanism  is  greatly  in- 
debted.    The  chaffinch,    in  unsettled    weather. 


proportion.     Thus  exaggerated  length  of  wing ! recommends  the  traveller  to  take  his  umbrella, 

"  9    .       J  1         Q^^  advises  the  housekeeper  not  to  be  in  a  hurry 

to  hang  out  her  linen.  Certain  mystic  geniuses 
have  attributed  this  faculty  of  divination  pos- 
sessed by  birds  to  some  special  sensibility,  ac- 
quainting-them  with  the  actions  of  the  electric 
currents  that  .traverse  the  atmosphere,  and  ac- 
lurately  informing  them  of  their  direction.  Nor 
is  there  any  scientific  argument  which  can  be 
confidently  opposed  to  such  a  theory. 

After  the  organs  of  sight  and  touch,  the  sense 
of  hearing  comes  next  in  importance.  The  deli- 
cacy of  the  auditory  powers  of  birds  is  sufficient^ 
ly  apparent  from  the  passion  for  vocal  music 
whicn  many  of  them  manifest.  It  is  an  univer- 
sally admitted  physical  law  that,  in  all  animals, 
a  close  and  invariable  correspondence  exists  be- 
tween the  organs  of  voice  and  those  of  hearing. 
Now  birds,  it  will  be  seen,  are  the  Stentors  of  na- 
ture. The  bull,  who  is  an  enormous  quadruped, 
endowed  with  an  immensely  capacious  chest, 
does  not  roar  louder  than  the  bittern,  a  moderate 
sized  bird  which  frequents  our  ponds.  In  Lor- 
raine, they  style  him  the  boeuf  d  eau,  or  *»  water- 
bull."  A  crane,  trumpettinc  two  or  three 
thousand  yards  above  the  sumce  of  the  earth, 
pulls  your  head  back  just  as  violently  as  a  friend 
who  asks  you  *' How  do  you  do?"  from  the  bal- 
cony of  a  fifth-floor  window  ;  while  the  thunder- 
ing of  Mirabeau,  who  should  venture  to  bar 
angue  the  .Parisian  populace  from  the  top  of  the 
towers  of  Notre  Dame,  would  run  a  great  risk  of 
not  beins  able  to  convey  a  single  word  to  a  sin- 
gle member  of  his  congregation. 
Ascend  in  the  air,  by  means  of  a  balloon,  in 


generally  coincides  with  very  small  feet  and  legs 
Examples  :  tlie  frigate-bird,  the  swift,  and  the 
hummingbird.  Feathered  feet  and  legs  are 
mostly  short,  as  in  pigeons,  bantams,  ptarmigan, 
and  grouse.  Nature  always  contrives  to  econo- 
gniso  out  of  one  part  of  a  bird's  body  the  materi- 
al which  she  ha^s  too  lavishly  expended  upon  an- 
other. Good  walkers  are  bad  flyers,  and  good 
flyers  are  bad  walkers.  First-rate  runners  and 
divers  are  deprived  of  the  power  of  rising  in  the 
air.  Half  blind  individuals,  like  owls,  are  as- 
tonishingly quick  of  hearing.  Creatures  clad  in 
plain  costume  are  recompensed  by  the  powers  of 
song.  The  lark  and  the  red-breast,  xictim  spe- 
cies (both  being  greedily  eaten  in  France)  have 
the  g'ift  of  poesy  bestowed  upon  them  for  their, 
future  sorrows. 

The  most  exquisite  sense  a  bird  possesses  is 
sight.  The  acuteness  and  sensibility  of  the  reti- 
na are  in  direct  proportion  to  the  rapidity  of 
wing.  The  swift,  according  to  Belon's  calcula- 
tion, can  see  a  gnat  distinctly  at  the  distance  of 
more  than  five  hundred  yards.  The  kite  hover- 
ing in  the  air  at  a  height  beyond  our  feeble 
vision,  perceives  with  ease  the  small  dead  minnow 
floating  on^the  surface  of  the  lake,  and  is  cogni- 
zant o?  the  imprudence  of  the  poor  little  field- 
mouse,  as  it  timidly  ventures  out  of  its  hole.  All 
God  has  done  and  made,  He  has  thoroughly  well 
done  and  made.  If  He  had  not  exactly  propor- 
tioned the  visual  organs  of  the  bird  of  prey,  or 
the  swallow  to  its  dashing  flight,  the  mere  ex 
treme  velocity  of  the  bird  would  have  only 
served  to  break  its  neck.     Partridges  constantly 


kill  themselves  against  the  iron  wires  of  electric | company  with  an  old  Atlas  lion,  whose  formida- 
telegraphs  ;  and  nothing  i<3  more  common  than  ble  roaring  once  struck  terror  throughout  Alge- 
to  find  thrushes  and  larks  with  dish>catedverte-'rian  wilderness ;  and,  when  you  have  risen  only 
brse,  vf^en  they  fall  into  the  large  vertical  net: half  a  mile,  make  your  travelling  comp«inion 
which  is  used  in  France  by  twilight  sportsmen,  'give  utterance  to  the  most  sonorous  of  his  fine 
Perhaps,  after  all  we  have  said  and  seen,  the! chest-notes.  Those  will  spend  themselves  in 
sense  of  touch  is  the  most  perfect  in  birds,  and  |  empty  spaoe,  without  descending  so  low  as  the 
the  organs  of  feeling  are  endowed  with  a  subtle- i earth.  6ut  the  jroyal  kite,  floating  another  half 
ty  of  perception  more  exquisite  than  even  those! mile  above  you,  will  not  let  you  lose  a  single  in- 
of  sight.     In  fact,  air  being  the  most  variable !  flexion  of  his  cat-like  mewing,  miniatures  though 


and  unstable  of  elements,  birM  would  be  endowed 
by  nature  with  the  gift  of  universal  sensibility, 
enabling  them  to  appreciate  and  foretell  the 
slightest  perturbations  of  the  medium  they  inhab- 
it.    In  consequence,  the  feathered  race  are  armed 


they  be  of  the  lion's  roar.  **It  is  probable,"  says 
Mr.  Toussenel — M.  Toussenel  is  always  speaking 
through  our  humble  interpretation — "that  na- 
ture has  expended  more  genius  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  larynx  of  a  wren  or  a  nigh  tingle, 


with  a  nervous  impressionability,  which  compri-*  than  in  fabricating  the  ruder  throats  of  all  the 


ses  the  difll*ront  properties  of  the  hygrometer, 
the  thermometer,  the  barometer,  and  the  electro- 
scope. A  tempest,  which  takes  the  man  of  sci- 
ence by  surprise,  has,  long  before,  given  warning 


quadrupeds  put  together." 

Smell  and  tasto  are  but  feeble  in  birds ;  and 
they  have  no  great  occasion  for  either  sense.  A 
bird's  appetite  rmist  be  enormous,  in   order  to 


to  the  birds  of  the  sea.  The  noddies,  cormo-  svipply  the  animal  heat  necessary  for  the  main- 
rants,  gulls,  and  petrels,  know  twenty-four  hours  tenance  of  its  superior  nature.  A  bird  is  a  loco- 
beforehand,  by  means  of  the  magnetic  telegraph  motive  of  the  very  first  rank,  a  high  pressure  en- 
which  exists  within  them,  the  exact  day  and  mo-  gine,  which  burns  more  fuel  than  three  or  four 
ment  when  ocean  is  going  in  one  oi  his  great | ordinary  machines.  "Animals  feed,  man  eats," 
rages,  opening,  wide  his  green  abysses,  and  fling- j says  worthy  Brillat  Savarin.  "Clever  men  alone 
ing  the  angry  foam  of  his  waves  in  insult  against:  know  how  to  eat  jjroperly."  This  strictly  true 
the  forehead  of  the  clifid.  Some  birds  are  the 'gastrosophic  aphorism  is  more  exactly  applicable 
harbingers  of  wintry  storms  ;  others  usher  in  the  i  to  birds  than  to  quadrupeds.  Birds  feed  to  as- 
advent  of  spring.     The  raven  and  the  nigh  tin- jsuage  their  hunger  and  to  amuse  themselves,  not 
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to  indulge  in  epicurism.    They  fatten  through '  Half  a  peck  of   potatoes  will  fuinieh  sprouts  ^ 
sheer  ennui,  and  for  pastime's  sake,  rather  than | enough  to  bring  a  dozen  bushels  of  potiitoes. 
through  any  ambition  of  "cutting  up  fat,"    The;     j^  -^  ^^j    ^^^     j^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^    ^^^  ^^ 
task,  moreover,  assigned  to  them,  is  to  destroy,    -  -  f,,       x       •     ^  -n      i.    ^     ^      tx 

the  innumerable  seels  of  weeds,  [which  they  do  1  ^^  •^"^®-  ^^^  ^^"^  ^^  ^"*^s  *  ^^*^  ^P^'^,  a  lit- 
in  a  larger  proportion  than  the  protected  seeds  of  i  tie  deeper  than  they  stood  in  the  hot-bod,  leaving 
human  food,]  and  animal  and  insect  vermin,  I  the  drill  a  trifle  dishing.  If  the  weather  is  dry 
whii'b  would  soon  annihilate  the  labors  of  man,|an(j  warm  at  the  time  of  setting,  water  them  for  a 
did  not  certain  species  of  birds  feel  an  incessant  ^      j 

craving  to  devour  them.     Birds  have  no  nose  fori     „,,    ^  '       ,    .      ,,  i       ,        ,  j  j     /•    ^ 

the  same  reason  that  they  have  no  palate.  It  is'  ^^®  ground  should  be  plowed  or  spaded  a  foot 
not  necessary  that  creatures,  destined  to  eat  every- deep,  well  manured,  and  thoroughly  pulverized, 
thing  without  making  wry  feces,  should  have  i  Some  persons  throw  two  furrows  together,  but  in 
fwstod  in  front  of  their  stomach,  as  we  have,  a'ouj  hot  and  dry  summers,  we  think  such  a  prac- 

;Kd":Lf  i.rffi^r'JnrtS  z^f'-  -j---  ,  ^^^  -^  •>-*  '^^•^^t^.^r  ^^^^  -* 

All,  therefore,  that  has  befen  said  about  the  fine  «  *  w*™»  ^^^J  loam,  though  it  will  grow  on 
scent  of  the  crow  and  the  vulture,  who  snuff  gun- 1  any  soil  that  will  bring  a  good  crop  of  corn. 
})owder  and  corpses  at  incredible  distances,   is  The  cultivation  should  be  careful,  keeping  all 

simply  absurd.     There  is  an  excellent rea4w>h  why' ^eeds  out,  and  the  soil  constantly  loose.     The 
crows  should  no^  smell  gunpowder :  namely,  that,   .  ,.,  .        .  xl  i.  i.L    i 
i__  . ^xi „_x*i -4.  -•_  1.! X    /.r.: !  vines  run,  like  cucumber  vines,  so  that  the  hoe- 


^unpowder  is  scentless  until  it  is  burnt,  (we  ven- 
ture to  doubt  this  statement  of  feet ;  having  a 
•decided  personal  nose  for  the  saltpetre.)  If  crows 
^tntld  paroeive  that^  perfume,  it  would  attract 
them,  instead  of  driving  them  away.  Crows  and 
Tttltures  are  carrion  birds,  who  love,  above  all 
•things,  the  treat  of  a  battle.— iV.  Y.  Church- 
man/s  Magazine, 


THE  SWEET  POTATO. 

An  inquixy  in  relation  to  this  delicious  esculent, 
hj  "G.  S,  P."  of  Bethel,  Vt.,  reminds  us  that  together,  or  in  any  other  way.^as  a  slighr  bruise 


ing  must  be  done  early.  Care  should  be  observed 
not  to  leave  the  vines  covered  with  earta,  as  in 
that  case  they  will  take  root  and  prevent  the 
growth  of  the  first  setting.  Some  persons  forci- 
bly tear  up  the  vines  where  they  have  attached 
themselves  to  the  ground,  in  order  to  throw  the 
vigor  of  the  runners  into  the  main  roots.  The 
crop  is  fit  for  gathering  when  the  tops  decay. 

In  harvesting,  great  care  should  be  observed 
not  to  bruise   the    potatoes  by  throwing  them 


many  people  would  find  it  convenient,  and  would 
he  glad  to  cultivate  a  few  rows,  sufficient,  at 
least,  for  their  own  table  through  the  autumnal 
months.  "We  have  raised  them  successfully  for 
several  years.  They  are  not  quite  so  sweet,  or 
4B0  yellow,  as  those  sent  here  from  the  South, 
though  our  crop  in  1853  afforded  very  fine  ones, 
both  in  color  and  flavor. 

Some  four  or  five  years  ago  we  had  a  corres- 
pondence with  Mr.  TmoTHY  A.  Bascou,  of  Hins- 
dale, N.  H.,  on  the  subject  of  the  sweet  potato, 


will  engender  decay.  The  leaves  of  the  vine  are 
quite  handsome,  being  large,  smooth ,^Rid  gen- 
erally three-lobed. 

The  potato  is  used  boiled,  baked,  is  excellent 
in  making  broad,  and  makes  a  pie  nearly  or  quite 
as  good  as  the  squash.  It  has  a  peculiar,  agree- 
able flavor,  and  is  called  easy  of  digestion,  is 
wholesome  and  nutritious. 

The  recipe  for  making  pies  of  the  sweet  potato 
is  as  follows  : — Boil  soft,  peel  and  mash  them. 
To  every  quarter  of  a  pound,  put  one  quart  of 


-who  presented  to  us  in  April  a  box  of  them  sound 'mjik^  three  tablespoonfuls  of  butter,  four  beaten 


and  pretty  good  at  that  time, — ^but  not  with  their 
full  flavor. , 

As  in  the  common  potato,  there  are  many  vari- 
eties of  the  sweet — the  Mississippi  yam  is  consid- 
ered the  best.  It  would  be  cheaper  for  those 
irishing  to  plant  only  a  few,  to  purchase  the  slips, 
as  they  may  always  be  obtained  at  the  proper  sea- 
son, of  Rand  &  Co.,  110  Quincy  Market.  Those 
who  desire  to  cultivate  more  extensively  will  find 
the  following  directions  convenient.  Plant  the 
potatoes  in  a  common  hot-bed,  and  cover  two 
inches  deep  with  fine  loam,  and  they  will  come 


eggs,  together  with  sugar  and  spices  to  the  faiste. 
Mr.  Bascom  informed  us  that  the  sweet  potato 
is  a  good  crop  for  milch  cows, — that  thoy  are 
very  fond  of  them,  and  that  he  can  obtain  a 
larger  amount  of  them  than  of  any  otlier  potato 
on  the  same  quantity  of  ground. 


POTATOES. 


A  large  quantity  of  European  potatoes  wera 
sold  a  few  days  since  by  auction,  in  New  York, 
and  at  a  price  which  would  pay  the  foreign  far- 
mer a  very  large  profit  beyond  the  cost  of  freight, 
up  in  two  or  three  weeks,  and  when  two  and.  a 'etc.,  and  this,  too,  in  a  country  where  they  might 
half  inches  high  they  will  do  to  set  out.     In  col- 1  be  produced  at  less  than  the  freight  paid  by  the 

lecting  the  sprouts  place  one  hand  on  the  potato jf<>r«;S«  ^^'"^^Vr  ^''''''^  y«ar  fincc  our  childhood, 
^,^'..*,      ^,       ,        ,,,  f.^T  i  we  have  heard  farmers  say  that  thoy  h'ared  po- 

tokeep  It  steady,  and  cut  out  the  sprout  with, ^^^^  ^^^j^  ^,^  1^^,  ^^^^  ^^.^^^^  ^  everybody 

tho  thumb-nail,  or  pull  it  out;  the  potato  will  j  would  be  raising  them  in  conaoquencj  of  the  high 

continue  to  furnish  them  for  three  or  four  weeks.  | prices;  and  thus  far  has  prevented  a  full  supply 
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being  grown,  particularly  during  the  last  few 
years,  when  the  extra  crop  required  each  year 
for  the  ooDSumption  of  the  half  million  eniierants, 
has  been  a  million  and  a  half  of  bushels  beyond 
the  requirement  of  the  previous  year,  and  which, 
at  the  average  crop  of  100  bushels  per  acre, 
would  require  15,000  acres  of  land  for  their  cul- 
ture. This  is  not  only  true  of  potatoes,  but  ol 
other  roots,  the  consumption  of  which  is  not  only 
inoreaeed  from  the  same  cause,  but  from  our  own 
citizens  becoming  convinced  that  a  large  appro- 
priation of  vegetable  diet  is  conducive  to  h^th. 
The  farmers  and  livery-stable  keepers  are  also 
feeding  roots  more  liberally  to  cattle  and  horses, 
and  as  a  consequence,  carrots  are  now  sold  read- 
ily in  the  New  York  market  at  fifty  cents  per 
bushel ;  and  even  parsnips  and  ruta-baga  turnips 
bring  prices  equally  large,  as  compared  with 
those  of  former  years. —  Working  Farmer. 


For  the  Ifew  England  Farmtr. 

SETTIHO  ORCHARDS. 

Mr.  Brown  : — Spring  is  at  hand ;  and  many 
of  your  readers  are  planning  to  set  out  fruit  trees 
this  season.  How  can  they  invest  a  few  dollars 
better  than  to  buy  twenty,  or  fifty,  or  more, 
trees,  and  choose  a  good  place  to  set  them,  and 
get  them  growing  as  fast  as'  possible.  What 
^^marketing"  costs  less  than  the  piles  of  great 
apples  so  speedily  gathered  from  the  bending  vated 
trees?.  Folks  t^lk  of  potatoes  being  a  profitable  * 
crop, — they  are,  but  apples  are  more  profitable. 
There  is  little  danger  of  there  being  a  glut  in  the 
market  for  apnles.  The  demand  more  than  keeps 
pace  with  the'  supply.  Better  apples  are  called 
for  in  tth limited  quantities.  Some  that  have 
raised  apples  in  a  slovenly  manner,  have  been 
disooura^  by  the  prices  obtained.  They  have 
almost  snovefled  them  into  dirty,  mean  bar- 
rels, and  because  they  have  had  to  sell  them  to 
poor  customers  at  alow  figure, — 0,  apples  are 
not  worth  raising.  The  better  way  is,  to  be  lib- 
eral with  the  trees.  Give  them  something  to 
live  upon.  Don't  be  afraid  to  in  plow  manureaoout 
them.  It  is  better  than  to  pile  up  a  lot  by  the 
trunk  to  dry  up  and  feed  insects.  If  you  think 
to  raise  a  good  crop  of  grass  under  your  trees, 
you  will  injure  the  fruit  very  seriously.  Tree 
ro  Jts  want  a  mellow  soil  io  themselves^  and  no  ob- 
structiitn  from  grass. 

The  easiest  way  to  manage  an  orchard  is  to 
have  it  the  cultivated  field — the  place  to  raise  the 
potatoes  and  com  and  vines.  It  should  be  on 
good  land,  accessible  from  the  house  readily,  not 
hilly,  and  so  situated  that  it  might  be  easily  over- 
looked. If  trees  are  set  on  good  land,  they  will 
make  a  handsome  growth  without  having  so 
much  good  earth  carted  about  them.  An  or- 
chard near  at  hand  will  be  better  protected  from 
vagrant  animals, — ^four-legged  aod  two-legged. 
If  you  are  to  be  robbed,  it  is  desirable  to  seenow 
it  is  done ! 

Every  year  tliousands  of  trees  are  thrown  away 
by  being  stuck  down  in  gnus  land.  When  are 
people  all  to  know,  that  such  an  expenditure  is 
the  sheerest  folly?  Suppose  the  trees  are  dug 
around.  Soon  the  grass  gets  up  again ; — it  is 
difficult  to  get  around  to  the  trees,  and  they  come 
to  the  general  stand-still.  But  suppose  they  do 
just  live,  and  perhaps,  grow  an  inch  or  two?    A 


tree  had  bett«  be  dead  than  drae  out  a  dcUy  ex- 
istence. You  want  new  shoots  of  the  real  thrifty 
color  to  burst  out  with  unmistakable  energy. 

I  wish,  Mr.  Brown,  that  all  your  read^s 
could  see  my  neighbor  Goodman's  orchard  in 
Autumn  ;  trees  all  in  straight,  handsome  rows ; 
thrifty  crops  growing  among  them, — and  a  team 
going  to  market  with  the  abundance  which  r 
to  have  no  end.  w.  d.  b. 

Concord,  Mass,,  March  23, 1855. 


STAT  WHERE  TOTT  ARE. 

In  the  West  we  have  met  with  persons  pos- 
sessed of  a  mania  for  cleartng  land.  As  long  as 
their  fisirms  affi>rd  unlimited  opportunities  for 
chopping  dovra  huge  trees  and  buminff  up  huge 
logs,  they  work  away  with  the  ardor  of  passion  ; 
but  the  moment  they  have  made  their  farms  tilla- 
ble aVid  their  houses  inhabitable,  they  take  no 
further  interest  in  them  whatever,  and  are  eager 
to  sell  out  and  plunge  deeper  into  the  woods  to 
ply  again  the  axe  and  the  brand.  Thus  the  coun- 
try is  cleared  rapidly ;  but  the  blood  of  the  pe<^le 
is  fevered,  and  the  passion  for  change  continues 
after  the  good  done  by  it  has  been  aooomplished. 

The  necessity  for  a  rapid  clearing  of  land  has 
ceased.  We  have  dearea  faster  than  we  have  ap-* 
propriated.  The  Eastern  and  Middle  States  pre- 
sent an  expanse,  almost  unbroken,  of  half-culti- 
vated land,  dotted  with  unattractive  homes.  A 
large  number — probably  a  majority— of  those  who 
occupy  thoHC  homes  are,  at  least,  vjilhng,  if  thej 
are  not  desirous,  to  sell  their  farms  and  try  their 
fortune  in  a  newer  region.  They  know  that  the 
burden  of  life  is  heavy  to  be  borne  whore  they 
are  ;  they  hope  it  will  be  lighter  somewhere  else. 
They  for^t  tliat  the  life  of  no  honest  man  is  easy. 
They  omit  from  their  calculations  all  the  unseen 
and  spiritual  advantages  of  a  permanent  residence. 
They  overlook  the  fact  that  the  real  nutrimmt  of 
a  tree  or  a  man  flows  in  from  the  minute  tendrils 
of  the  root,  scarcely  visible,  to  the  eye,  which  a 
removal  rudely  tears  away.  They  have  neglected 
to  make  their  homes  charming,  by  planting  the 
ornamental  shrub,  the  shading  tree,  tine  beautifol 
flower.  They  have  not  enlist^  in  their  corps  of 
co-operators  the  next-to-omnipotent  aid  of  Science, 
nor  bound  themselves  to  the  nelds  they  till  by  the 
interest  of  varied,  intelligent  Experiment.  They 
do  not  know  that  new  lands,  though  they  give  a 
large  increase,  yet  draw  large  tribute  from  the 
men  who  go  t6  live  upon  them.  The  forest  and 
the  prairie  do  not  yeld  without  a  struggle,  nor 
without  imparting  some  of  their  wildness  to  their 
conquerors.  It  is  a  game  of  Give  and  Take  be- 
tween civilized  man  and  wild  nature. 

To  most  men,  over  twenty-five  years  of  age,  who 
have  a  footing  upon  their  native  soil,  we  believe 
the  advice  is  good.  Stay  where  you  are,  and  de- 
termine to  stay  as  long  as  life  lasts !  Persevering 
toil,  guided  by  a  thinking  head  and  eniiobled  by  a 
worthy  purpose,  will  reduce  the  mortgage  hy  de- 
grees, and  beau  tiff  the  old  home,  and  fertilise  the 
sterile  field,  and  drain  the  too  fertile  marsh,  and 
convert  stones  into  stone-fence,  and  make  the  farm 
the  pride  of  the  township  and  the  delight  of  its 
owner.  Stay  where  you  are,  and  try  it !  There 
are  those  wno  should  remove— the  young,  the 
strong,  the  uncapitaled,  the  one-too-many  in  a 
fiimily.    But,  if  possible,  such  should  remove  but 
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once,  seeking  not  a  tkipping-place,  bat  a  perma- 
nent home,  m  which,  and  around  which,  all  that 
is  best  in  ^eir  natures  may  eather  and  centre. 

Would  that  we  could  whisper  it  convincinely 
into  the  ears  of  nine-tenths  of  our  restless,  roving 
fellow-citizens,  Stay  where  you  are  ! — Lift  Illus- 
hrated. 

For  the  New  England  Farmer,' 

WaT8  FBOM  THE  CL ASSICS-Ho.  L 

BT  SAMUEL  T.    READ. 

It  is  an  idea  among,  the  agriculturists  of  the 
present  day,  and  perhaps  an  idea  which  in  a  meas- 
ure removes  incentives  to  improvement,  that  their 
profession  is  in  a  higher  state  of  perfection  than 
ever  before.  This,  however,  is  a  oecided  mistake. 
For  considering  the  advantages  derived  from  the 
other  arts,  our  skill  in  husbandry  is  rather  upon 
a  retromde.  We  have  our  elaborate  treatises 
upon  this  subject,  (oftentimes  too  elaborate  for 
practical  assistance.)  We  have  implements,  the 
products  of  years  of  studious  ingenuity;  but, 
still,  Apiculture  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  oth- 
er arts,  m  the  rapid  strides  of  energetic  progress. 
If  we  turn  back  the  pt^es  of  histpry  1900  years, 
we  find  in  the  village  of  Mantua,  a  short  distance 
finom  Rome,  a  Mantuan  shepherd  writine  the  best 
dissertation  on  husbandry  ever  producea — an  es-i 
say  replete  with  wisdom  and  apt  maxims — a 
work,  which  to-day  stands  forth,  defying  the 
world  for  an  equal.  There  is  scarcely  a  principle 
which  is  now  applied  to  Agriculture,  to  which 
this  does  not  allude,  and  on  the  other  hand  there 
are  a  great  many,  of  paramount  value  comprised 
in  it,  which  now,  are  scarcely  known  and  prac- 
ticed at  all. 

Some  of  its  maxims,  especially,  are  so  apt,  and 
so  worthy  of  reflection,  that  I  propose  spending  a 
few  contemplations  upon  them,  as  time  will  per- 
mit. 

The  shepherd  was  not  slow  to  perceive  an  error 
.among  the  Roman  husbandmen,  which  is  ex- 
erting a  very  detrimental  influence  upon  our  ag- 
riculture at  the  present  day.  Many  of  his  coun- 
trymen possessed  fields  of  so  great  extent,  that 
they  were  unable  to  bestow  upon  them  a  thorough 
culture,  and  acoordinsly,  like  much  of  our  land, 
they  were  but  partially  cultivated,  the  thistle  and 
the  sterile  weed  growing  quite  as  luxuriantly  as 
the  crops  of  the  farmer,  with  which  they  were 
mingled.  The  writer,  perceiving  this,  cautioned 
his  countrymen  in  the  following  comprehensive 
and  laconic  language — Laudato  ingentia  rura,  ex- 
iffuum  coUto.  The  import  of  the  expression  is, 
that  it  is  better  to  expend  a  thorough  culture 
upon  a  small  field  than  a  superficial  ciuture  upon 
a  large  one.  Many  of  our  farmers  boast  more  of 
much  land,  than  of  good  land.  They  seem  to 
think  more  of  reapin^^  a  large  field  ror  a  small 
harvest,  than  of  reaping  a  small  field  for  a  large 
harvest.  Sometimes  we  hear  one  say,  <*I\e  got 
a  good  farm ;  why,  there *s  over  one  hundred 
acres  of  tillage  land. ' '  And  then  we  hear  anoth- 
er say,  **rve  got  a  good  farm ;  to  be  sure  I've 
only  twenty-five  acres  of  land  under  cultivation, 
but  it  is  ufell  cultivated  ;  I  spare  no  pains  in  sup- 
plying it  yearly  with  an  abundant  coat  of  fertu- 
uiog  substances j  and  it  pays  me  for  it." 

The  one-hundred-acre  farmer  goes  out  in  the 
spring,  and  scatters  a  few  tons  of  manure  over 


his  extensive  tillage  land,  so  thinly,  that  those  of 
the  poor  plants  from  which  he  expects  a  crop, 
will  DC  quite  fortunate  who  do  not  have  to  extend 
their  roots  an  almost  incredible  distance,  in  order 
to  obtain  the  designed  aliment,  and  then  having 
reached  a  small  clod  of  the  fertilizer,  are  not 
compelled  to  share  it  with  several  of  their  neigh- 
bors. The  foolish  husbandman  expends  a  vast 
amount  of  time,  labor  and  money  in  plowing  and 
planting  his  unprofitable  farm,  and  is  so  driven, 
as  to  be  obliged  to  hurry  in  his  crops  at  the  very 
latest  moment  allowable.  Hoeine  time  (if  the 
crop  is  com)  comes  on  apace,  and  then  all  is  hur- 
ry and  confusion,  early  in  the  morning  and  late  at 
night.  He  gets  the  first  hoeing  about  three- 
fourths  done,  and  it  is  time  to  hoe  again,  so  J^hat 
onchfourth  is  left  to  the  domination  of  the  weeds. 
He  hires  more  men  and  commences  the  second 
hoeing.  He  hurries  his  laborers,  until  they  but 
half  do  their  work,  and  gets  through  his  field  a 
few  days  after  the  proper  time.  The  portion 
which  remained  after  the  first  hoeing,  is  gone 
over  hastily,  but  the  weeds  have  become  so  numer- 
ous and  large,  that  in  their  eradication,  the  dan- 
ger attendant  upon  disregard  of  the  caution  in 
the  old  parable, — **Lest  ye  root  up  the  wheat  al- 
so," is  greatly  incurred.  Now,  look  at  his  field ! 
Behold  the  dwindling,  spindling,  dwarfish,  slender 
mockery  of  v^etation — a  regular  crop  of  Tom 
Thumb  corn.  Harvest  time  is  at  hand.  Hurry ! 
hurry  !  hurry  !  again  ;  the  poor  farmer  ia  a  per- 
fect slave.  Work  !  work  !  work  !  not  so  much 
because  there  is  an  immense  crop  to  be  sar- 
nered,  as  because  he  must  go  over  one  nuu' 
dred  acres  (*Hhe  good  farm,")  and  he  at  last 
gets  his  grain  into  shocks,  but  it  is  almost  a  day's 
travel  between  them,  and  a  near-sighted  person 
would  require  a  spy-glass  to  see  from  one  to  an- 
other. iWUy,  after  protracted  and  disagreea- 
ble labor,  the  diminutive  crop— the  result  of  so 
much  toil  and  expense,  is  in  the  granary — a  small 
one,  partly  full. 

So  much  for  the  hundred-acre-farmer.  Reverse 
the  picture.  The  farmer  with  his  twenty-five- 
acre  tillage  lot,  in  the  spring,  first  proceeds  to  co- 
piously supply  his  ground  with  necessary  fertili- 
zers. He  plows  and  plants  with  no  distressing 
*< hurries"  to  distract  his  mind.  He  sits  pensive- 
ly reading  his  paper,  or  studying  his  profession, 
at  many  a  twilight,  when  his  hundred-acre  neigh- 
bor is  hurrying  and  toiling  as  if  his  life  were  de- 
pending upon  the  exertions  of  that  hour.  Hoeine 
IS  commenced  and  ended  in  its  proper  time.  *  Ana 
the  wise  and  happy  farmer  has  the  pleasure  of 
beholding  a  luxuriant  crop,  stretching  its  rank, 
brawny  leaves  to  sun  and  shower.  At  Autumn, 
his  granaries  are  full.  And,  in  short,  order  and 
neatness  make  his  life,  what  the  farmer's  life 
should  over  be — a  life  of  quiet  contentment  and 
honest  pleasure. 

Remember  it.  It  is  worth  as  muph  now  as  it 
was  1900  years  ago,— La«^fl^>  ingentia  rura ;  exi* 
guum  cohto, 

Duration  OF  Yeoetablb  Life. — Lord  Lindsay 
states,  that  in  the  course  of  his  wanderings  amid 
the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  he  stumbled  on  a  mummy, 
proved  by  its  hieroglyphics  to  be  at  least  2000 
years  of  age.  On  examining  the  mummy  after  it 
was  unwrapped,  he  found  in  one  of  its  closed  hands 
a  tuberous  or  bulbous  root.    He  was  interested 
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in  the  question  how  long  vegetable  life  could  last, 
and  he  therefore  took  that  tuberous  root  from  the 
mummy's  hand,  planted  it  in  a  sunny  soil,  al- 
lowed the  rains  and  dews  of  heaven  to  descend 
upon  it,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  to  his 
astonishment  and  joy,  the  root  burst  forth  and 
bloomed  into  a  beauteous  dahlia. 


9EW  PUBLIOATIONS. 

Langstroth  on  Bees.  We  recommend  to  every 
person  who  owns  bees,  or  who  intends  to  own 
them  this  "spring,  to  read  Langstroth' s  book  about 
them.  While  it  abounds  with  the  most  valuable 
iacts  in  nearly  every  thing  concerning  them,  he 
has  also  made  it,  by  his  purity  of  style  and  ele- 
gance of  diction,  as  attractive  as  many  of  the 
best  works  of  the  imagination. 

Relations  of  Chemistry  to  Aobiculturb.  By 
Justus  V.  Liebig.  Translated  by  Samuel  W. 
Johnson.  Pamphlet,  87  pp.  Luther  Tucker,  Al- 
bany.   Price  25  cents. 

Evert  Lady  her  own  Flower  Gardener. 
Pamphlet,  119  pp.  Price  25  cents.  Saxton  k 
Co.,  New  York.    A  pleasant  and  valuable  book. 


If  it  only  teaches  to  rear  a  single  flower,  it  will  feet,"  and  had  put  the  second  foot  into  bis  barn- 
well  repay  the  cost.    For  sale  by  Redding  &  Co.,  yard  .w.  P*^P?l- 
Boston. 

The  American  Kitchen  Gardener.  By  the 
same  enterprising  Publishers.  It  will  prove  a 
wonderful  help  to  most  persons  owning  a  garden. 
For  sale  by  Redding  &  Co.,  Boston.  Price  only 
25  cents. 

The  Cold  Grapery,  from  direct  American  Prac- 
tice :  being  a  concise  and  detailed  treatise  on  the 
cultivation  of  the  exotic  grape-vine,  under  glass, 
without  artificial  heat.  By  William  Chorlton, 
Gardener.  Saxton  &  Co.,  New  York.  Price  50 
cents,  neatly  bound.  This  little  work  tells  us 
how  to  plant  the  vine,  cultivate,  prune,  and  do 
all  things  in  relation  to  it,  to  secure  a  crop  under 
glass,  but  without  stoves  or  fire. 

Northern  Farmer.  Woodstock,  Vt.  Brown 
4*  trosbyy  Publishers.  $1,50  per  year  in  ad- 
vance This  is  a  new  paper,  filled  with  instruc- 
tive articles,  both  original  and  selected,  of  a  mis- 
cellaneous and  agricultural  character.  We  hope 
it  will  prove  eminently  useful  in  the  wide  field  in 
which  it  has  embarked. 


Training  a  Balky  Horse. — ^The  Michigan  Far- 
mer sa^s,  a  horse  became  balky  in  Detroit  a  sliort 
time  smce,  and  neither  whipping  nor  coaxing 
could  make  him  stir.  A  rope  was  then  fastened 
round  his  neck  and  he  was  dragged  a  short  dis- 
tance by  another  team,  but  this  did*  not  efiect  a 
cure.  The  rope  was  then  taken  from  his  neck, 
passed  between  his  legs  and  fastened  firmly  to  hie 
tail.  In  this  manner  he  was  drawn  a  short  dis- 
tance, and  when  the  rope  was  taken  ofl*,  the  hith- 
erto unruly  animal  wasperfectly  obedient  to  the 
will  of  his  master.  We  have  seen  this  method 
tried  with  similar  results. 


ASFARAeUS. 

A  friend  tells  us  that  he  obtained  a  plenty  of 
Asparagus  in  one  year,  from  the  setting,  by  the 
following  modus  operandi : 

In  May,  1853,  he  bought  100  roots  of  B.  K. 
Bliss,  of  Springfield,  for  one  dollar.  He  dug  out 
a  spot  in  his  garden  10  feet  by  5,  one  foot  deepj  . 
throwing  the  earth  out  oh  the  sides.  Next  he 
put  in  6  or  8  large  wheel-barrow  loads  of  well 
rotted  manure,  and  dug  it  into  the  sub-soil  nearly 
another  foot  in  depth.  He  then  filled  up  the 
trench  a  little  above  the  general  level  of  the 
ground,  putting  in  about  equal  parts  of  manure 
and  soil  before  thrown  out.  On  all  he  sowed  half 
a  bushel  of  salt ;  and  then  set  the  plants.  On  the 
same  day  of  May,  1854,  he  cut  a  large  quantity 
of  fine  asparagus,  and  continued  to  do  so  through 
that  and  the  JoUowing  month. 

Suggestions, — He  did  well  to  purchase  the 
roots  of  a  skilful  gardener,  instead  of  taking 
two  or. three  years  to  grow  them  from  the  seed, 
and  then  perhaps  failing,  for  the  want  of  that 
definite  practical  knowledge  on  the  subject,  which 
Mr.  Bliss  has  acquired  in  the  prosecution  of  his 
business. 

He  did  well  to  dig  and  throw  out  the  soil  one 
foot ;  but  would  have  done  better,  and  in  the 
end  would  be  better  paid,  if  he  had  gone  two 


yard  or  pig-pen.  This  yellow  sub-soil — who 
would  think  it? — is  excellent  for  composting. 
Harvey  Dodge  of  Sutton,  who  last  year  obtained 
the  premium  for  the  be^t  managed  farm,  has 
used  nothing  but  sub-soil  for  composting  these 
years,  and  few  if  any  farmers  have  rais^  better 
crops,  or  sold  them  at  a  higher  profit  on  the  ex- 
pense? of  cultivation. 

If  our  friend,  instead  of  putting  toell  rotted 
manure  under  his  bed,  had  put  sucli  as  tcould  be 
rotting  for  the  next  quarter  of  ft  century, he  would 
have  done  better.  Gre^n  manure  would  not 
have  done  well.  The  fermentation  would  have 
been  too  violent  for  the  young  plants,  and  too. 
soon  over.  Manure  is  wanted  uncler  an  asparagus 
bed  that  operates  twenty-five  years.  If  he  had 
dug  two  feet  or  more,  and  then  filled  to  one  foot 
of  the  surface  with  old  boots  and  shoes,  the  par- 
ings off  of  the  shoe-shop,  bones,  horns,  woollen 
rags,  the  parings  of  cloth  dressing  establishments, 
tap-locks  from  the  sheep-shearing,  &c.,  &c.,  all 
mixed  in  and  laid  solid  with  fermented  .manure, 
and  then  had  filled  up  to  four  or  five  inches  above 
the  general  level  with  equal  parts  of  top  soil  and 
well  rotted  manure,  we  think  he  would  have  laid 
the  foundation  for  an  asparagus  bed,  which,  by 
being  covered  with  litter  over  winter,  and  dressed 
each  spring  with  fermented  manure  and  half  a 
bushel  of  salt,  would  have  yielded  more  Asparagus 
than  half  a  dozen  families  would  consume,  for  at 
least  twenty  years.  The  starting  of  a  good  and 
permanent  Asparagus  bed,  is  no  cheip  affair; 
but  at  half  the  price  which  the  article  or ings  in 
our  markets,  it  will  pay  a  large  per  cent,  in  the 
outlay.  We  saw  an  asparagus  bed  of  20  acres, 
near  London,  which  the  owner  told  us,  never  yields 
less  than  £50  to  the  acre,  and  often  as  high  as 
£60.— TAe  Fanner^by  Prof.  Nash. 


^"  So  far,  this  Spring,  the  emigration  from  New 
England  to  the  West  appears  to  be  greater  than  was 
ever  before  known. 
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THE  WHEEL  HOE. 

This  is  an  implement  of  which  we  can  speak 
from  a  practical  experience,  having  used  it  per- 
sonally for  two  or  three  years,  with  the  most  sat- 
isfactory resalts.  An  implement  much  like  this 
has  been  in  use  among  the  thrifty  farmers. in 
Essex  county  for  many  years,  particularly  by  the 
onion  raisers  there,  and  by  them  is  called  the 
onion  hoe. 

The  knife  in  the  out  below,  varies  somewhat 
from  the  one  given  in  the  September  number  of 
the  Farmer,  for  1853  ;  some  prefer  one  form  and 
some  the  other. 

Xo  other  implement,  probably^  will  ever  super- 
sede  the  urn  i>f  the  hund  hot ;  it  in  to  thts  farmi^r, 
what  the  rig! it  hand  m  to  the  mechanic ; 
althougli  it  may  not  do  the  work  m 
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fast  as  some  other  implement,  no  other  can  do  it 
better.  It  suits  all  places  and  conditions  of  soil, 
and  must  always  remain  an  indispensable  tool  on 
the  farm.  But  the  whed  hoe  is  more  than  ** cousin 
'german"  to  it,  as  in  good  hands  it  will  perform 
five  times  as  much  service  in  a  given  period,  and 
where  every  thing  is  fevorable,  do  it  nearly  as 
well  as  the  hand  hoe. 

It  is  an  implement  which,  afler  long  and 
thorough  trial,  we  unhesitatingly  recommend  to 
the  fiurmer  and  gardener,  as  one  which  will  save 
a  great  deal  of  unpleasant  labor  in  weeding,  and 
enable  him  to  raise  ten  bushels  of  carrots  as 
easUy  with  it,  as  he  could  five  without  it.  In 
order  to  give  the  operator  perfect  control  of  it, 
there  should  be  a  cross  piece  on  the  end  of  the 
handle  about  18  inches  long  ;  this  does  not  seem 
to  be  very  well  represented  in  the  engraving. 

They  are  manufactured  and  sold  by  Nourse  <fr 
Co,,  9  and  13  Commercial  Street,  at  $1,25  cents 
each. 

Spring  Puvchasbb. — ^Those  persons  about  pur- 
chasing trees,  shrubbery,  grape  or  other  vines 
and  bushes  which  graw  small  fruits,  if  tl^ey  study 
their  own  interest,  will  look  at  our  advertising 
columns.  Asa  Clement,  whose  post-oflSce  address 
is  Lowell,  James  Utdc  &  Son,  Newton  Centre, 
Anthony  &  McAfee,  New  Bedford,  Mrs.  S.  W. 
Cole,  Chelsea,  Ephkaim  Wood,  Salem,  W.  Hall, 
Bradford,  and  others.  They  are  persons  to  be 
relied  upon. 


UATTTEINO  PLANTS. 

(review  of  R.  M.  I.) 

Mr.  Mclntire  objects  to  the  idea  that  plants  be- 
fore coming  to  maturity  feed  more  from  the  at- 
mosphere, and  that  potatoes  produced  from  seed 
do  not  come  to  maturity  for  some  years,  &c. 

After  what  I  have  heretofore  said  upon  the  first 
of  the  above  ideas,  it  does  not  appear  to  mo  that 
anything  more  is  required  upon  that  head.  As 
to  potatoes  producing  large  tubers  at  once,  from 
I  potato-seed,  I  am  not  aware  of  having  advanced 
jany  such  idea.  The  potato  first  produces  little 
fibrous  roots.  It  then 
supplies  the  tops  with 
certain  mineral  sub- 
stances, as  has  been 
ascertained  by  chemi- 
cal analvsis.  When 
the  top  have  come  to 
a  good  degree  of  ma- 
turity, then  tubers 
may  begin  to  form. 
But  at  this  point  let 
the  tops  be  cut  down, 
and  the  formation  of 
tubers  is  at  once  ar- 
rested. Many  exper- 
iments and  facts  lead 
me    to    this  conclu- 


The  first  growth  of  tops  from  the  potato-seed, 
is  very  small.  The  tubers  produced  will  be  cor- 
respondingly small.  These  tubers  are  planted, 
ana  produce  larger  tops.  Then  are  produced 
larger  tubers.  Then  again  those  tubers  are  plant- 
ed, and  produce  still  larger  tubers.  Usually,  in 
three  or  four  years,  under  proper  circumstances, 
the  seedling  potato  reaches  its  maturity,  when 
the  tubers  are  as  large  as  they  will  ever  grow,  un- 
der the  same  circumstances  of  culture.  Does  the 
young  seedling  potato  produce  seed  from  seed  ? 
If  that  is  the  ordinary  way  the  potato  does  busi- 
ness, "we'll  give  it  up." 

It  is  a  fact  that  potatoes  will  sometimes  pro- 
duce an  abundance  of  seed,  and  but  3  very  small 
yield  of  tubers,  where  large  tubers  were  planted, 
and  the  soil  and  the  culture  were  indifferent. 
That  the  carbon  of  the  old  potato  went  directly 
into  the  growth  of  the  seea  is  very  evident,  I 
think. 

I  have  been  well  assured  of  the  fisict  tha;t  enor- 
mous crops  of  potatoes  have  been  produced  from 
the  deep  soils  composed  of  old  vegetable  matter, 
in  the  West,  where  nothing  but  the  more  eyes  of 
potatoes  were  planted.  Experiments  have  abun- 
dantly demonstrated  that  such  thin^  cannot  be 
done  upon  a  soil  but  scantily  supplied  with  old 
vegetable  matter.  This  is  a  fact  which  is  full  of 
instruction.  The  experiment  has  boon  tried,  of 
planting  the  eyes  of  potatoes,  on  land  less  abuii- 
dantly  supplied  with  old  vegetable  matter  in  a 
state  of  decomposition.  It  has  proved  an  entird 
failure.  Among  the  fkrmeris  of  New  England  it 
has  been  found  that  an  excessively  rich  soil,  or 
one  full  of  carbon  with  such  a  degree  of  moisture 
as  to  produce  rapid  decomposition  of  vegetable 
matter,  is  abuoet  certain  to  produce  disease  in  po- 
tatoes. 

It  has  also  been  observed  that  seedling  potatoes, 
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ffenerally,  for  some  years  after  being  produced 
from  seed,  do  not  ripen  fully.  Durinff  this  period, 
they  are  leas  desirable  for  cooking.  I'bis  was  the 
case  with  the  long  reds,  the  blacks  and  the  Dan- 
vers  reds.  As  they  grow  older,  they  become  bet- 
ter for  table  use,  ripen  earlier,  and  as  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  ascertain,  are  more  liable  to 
rot. 

The  idea  that  a  plant  feeds  more  from  the  air 
before  maturity,  and  more  from  the  soil  while 
producing  seed,  seems  to  be  disputed.  How  can 
we  know!  Take  an  English  turnip  and  set  it  in 
moist  sand,  with  no  carbonaceous  food,  and  it 
will  grow  and  blossom  with  nearly  as  much  prom- 
ise as  though  set  in  a  good  soil.  When  fully  in 
bloom,  an  examination  will  show  that  the  root  is 
but  slightly  changed  in  its  condition.  After  the 
blossoms  are  clo»Bd,  the  root  will  change  very 
rapidly,  and  become  used  up,  before  seed  is  ma- 
tured. Let  the  turnip  be  set  in  a  soil  where  it 
can  procure  a  supply  of  carbonaceous  food,  and  it 
will  mature  seed.  As  the  blossoms  fall  from  short- 
lived plants,  a  new  process  in  Nature's  economy 
begins. 

^  Every  man  who  knows  the  chemical  composi- 
tion of  a  tree,  knows  that  it  must  take  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  its  substance  from  the  air.  After 
trees  blossom,  the  fruit  makes  but  little  progress 
in  growth  until  the  woody  formation  for  the  year 
is  at  an  end.     • 

If,  in  the  latter  part  of  July  or  the  first  of  Au< 
gust,  the  supply  Irom  the  roots,  is  cut  short, 
either  by  the  work  of  borers,  or  by  shortening  the 
roots,  the  supply  of  mineral  elements  will  be  li 


than  the  supply' of  carbon  which  had  been  taken 
in  through  the  leaves.  The  natural  effect  will  be 
that  the  tree  will  form  fruit-buds  instead  of  con- 
tinuing the  growth  of  wood.  This  is  a  well-known 
feet. 

Note  explanatory. — ^The  above  was  mostly  writ- 
ten about  the  first  of  January  last,  and  it  was 
my  intention  to  add  several  items  to  it ;  but  ill 
health  has  prevented.  I  have  waited  a  eood 
while  with  the  hope  of  being  better  able  to  think 
and  write,  but  I  cannot  now  write  much. 

A.  G.  Comings. 


HOW  TO  U8S  fERTILIZEBS. 

We  advise  farmers  to  make  all  the  manure  they 
can,  oil  their  farms,  by  every  fair  and  possible 
contrivance  ;  and  when  made  it  will  require  as 
much  skill  to  expend  it  judiciously,  as  it  4^^  to 
collect  it.  Save  everything— lose  nothing.  Let 
every  leaf,  straw,  chip,  every  sort  of  droppings' 
from  the  animals,  from  the  sink-spout,  from  the 
clouds,  every  bone,  old  boots  and  shoes,  rags,  all 
manner  of  offitl,  and  every  ditch  that  leads  and 
stream  that  flows,  either  across  or  around  the 
farm,  be  directed  to  some  appropriate  place  or 
reservoir;  where  it  shall  be  collected  and  preserved 
from  loss  as  carefully  as  though  it  were  gold 
dust. 

When  this  is  done,  we  advise  to  one  thing 
more,  and  that  is  to  purchase  all  the  wood  ashes 
he  can  find  that  shall  cost  him  not  more  than  fif- 
teen cents  a  bushel,  and  all  the  charcoal  dast  he 
can  obtain  at  a  cost  of  not  more  than  ten  cents  a 
bushel.  We  advise  no  man  to  purchase  what  are 
called  the  ^ect/ic  manures  for  the  general  purpos- 
es of  farming.  That  they  can  be  used  with  ad- 
vantage in  many  instances,  by  those  who  know 
how,  and  are  wUling  to  take  the  pains,  we  have 
no  doubt.  But  the  losses  arising  from  their  use 
last  year,  in  this  State,  were  of  no  mean  magni- 
tude, and  we  fear  they  will  not  be  the  present 

year. 

The  only  way  in  which  we  can  learn  the  value 
of  fertilizing  substances  at  our  command,  is  by 
experiment,  and  not  by  analysis,  and  with  this* 
idea  we  shall  continue  to  use  guano,  bone-dust, 
poudrette,  superphosphate  of  lime,  gypsum,  fait, 
saltpetre,  and  such  other  articles  called  fertiliien 
as  we  can  readily  procure. 

There  are  thousands,  however,  who  have  not 
yet  used  any  of  these,  who  are  desirous  to  do  so, 


and  are  constantly  inquiring  how,  and  in  what 
quantities,  they  shall  be  applied.  In  order  to  aid 
such  inquiries  we  have  prepared,  with  a  good 
deal  of  care,  the  foUowing  remarks  upon  several 
of  the  articles  commonly  used. 

Pkruvun  Guano.— There  are  several  kinds  of 
guano,  and  the  value  of  eaoh  is  fixed  by  the  price 
asked.  300  pounds  is  not  too  much  on  soils 
moderately  fertile—more  on  poor  lands,  and  less 
on  those  naturally  rich  and  recently  well  ma- 
nured. 

Appugation.— Pulverize  it  finely  and  spread 
broadcast  upon  the  surface,  if  the  land  has  been 
well  plowed ;  if  not  well  plowed,  harrow  once 
before  spreading,  then  cultivate  the  guano  under 
from  one  to  three  inches,  according  to  the  natttre 
of  the  soil ;  shallow  in  wet,  and  deeper  in  dry 

soils. 

If  Peruvian  guano  is  to  be  used  in  the  hill,  it 
should  receive  six  to  ten  times  its  own  bulk  of 


^  Pba  Wkkvils. — Few  persons,  (says  Dr.  Har- 
ris,) while  indulging  in  early  green  peas,  are 
aware  how  many  of  these  insects  they  swallow. 
When  the  pods  are  examined,  small  discolored 
spots  may  be  seen  within  them,  each  correspond- 
ing with  a  similar  spot  on  the  opposite  pea.  If 
this  spot  on  the  pea  oe  opened,  a  minute  whitish 
ffTub,  without  feet,  will  be  found  therein.  It  is 
the  weevil  in  its  larva  form,  lives  upon  the  mar- 
row of  the  pea,  and  arrives  at  its  full  size  by  the 
time  the  pea  is  dry.  This  larva  then  bores  a 
round  hole,  from  the  hollow  in  the  centre  of  the 
pea,  quite  to  the  hull,  but  leaves  the  germ  of  the 
future  sprout  untouched.  This  insect  is  limited 
to  a  certain  period  for  depositing  its  eggs.  Late 
sown  ixxis  escape  its  attacks.  Those  sown  after 
the  lOth  of  June  are  generally  safe. 

When  the  peas  are  green,  the  Baltimore  Ori- 
ole splits  open  the  green  pods,  for  the  sake  of  the 
gruM  contained  in  the  peas,  thereby  greatly  con- 
tributing to  prevent  the  increase  of  these  noxious 
insects.  The  instinct  that  enables  this  beautiful 
bird  to  detect  the  lurking  grub,  concealed  as  it  is 
within  the  pod  and  hull  of  the  pea,  is  worthy  of]  muck  or  loam,  be  thoroughly  mingled,  and  when 
admiration. — Harris's  Insects ^  Sjf^c, 
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applied  to  the  hill  mixed  with  the  soil  with  the 
hoe,  not  the  foot, 

Mezicftn  guano  and  superphosphate  of  lime 
may  be  spread  broadcast,  or  placed  in  the  hill, 
and  the  quantity  used  may  be  from  two  to  four 
hundred  pounds  per  acre^  according  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  land  and  the  objects  deeiied  to  be 
gained. 

On  all  crops  of  the  turnip  or  cabbage  kind, 
the  superphosphate  Is  particularly  useful. 

It  is  an  excellent  plan  to  add  a  table-spoonful 
of  guano,  or  super-phosphate,  to  the  hill,  for 
own,  as  it  giyes  it  a  vigorous  s^rt,  bringing  out 
the  broad  leaves  early  to  supply  food  from  the 
atmosphere.  At  3  feet  6  inches  one  way  and  3 
feet  the  other,  there  would  be  4148  hills  per 
aore;  allowing  4  spoonsful  to  the  gill, /our  bush- 
eis  would  give  4096  spoonsful,  which,  at  60 
pounds  to  the  bushel,  would  be  240  pounds  per 
acre ;  and  this  is  good  a  way  of  helping  out  Where 
the  manure  heap  is  limited. 

Bone  dust  may  be  used  in  the  same  manner 
and  in  about  the  same  quantities. 

Perhaps  as  good  a  return  might  be  realized 
from  any  of  these  fertilizers  by  scattering  them 
in  very  small  quantities  upon  the  suafaoe  imme- 
diately after  hoeing,  and  cbverhig  them  care- 
fully, at  each  hoeing.  But  the  process  would  be 
a  tedious  one. 

Lime  and  ashes  should  not  be  mixed  with 
guano.    Use  them  separately. 

Guano  spread  upon  grass  ground  should  be 
applied  while  rain  is  falling ;  for  uplands,  it 
would  pay  well  to  mix  it  thoroughly  with  muck. 

A  solution  of  two  or  three  pounds  of  guano  to 
a  barrel  of  water  is  an  excellent  fertilizer  for  val- 
uable  plants,  and  garden  v^tables,  applied 
about  sunset,  once  or  twice  a  week. 


Corn  Foddxr. — ^A  piece  of  sward  land  was 
broken  up  in  the  month  of  June,  (10th  day) 
planted  with  com,  in  drills,  four  feet  apart,  hoed 
twice,  and  the  produce  cut  and  tied  in  bundles 
on  the  third  day  of  September.  The  yield  was 
found,  by  weighing,  to  be  equal  to  thirteen 
thousand,  seven  hundred  and  sixty-nine  pounds 
to  the  acre ! 

003T  pW  CBOP. 

Flowing 

Hanoving 

Seed 

Fluktlng 

Hodng 

Harresting , 


.$3,75 
....76 


.1,75 
.4,00 
.2,00 


Total. 


.$12,65 


This  fodder  was  fed  as  dry  food  to  cattle  during 
the  winter,  and  was  highly  relished.  By  chaflSng, 
com  fodder  produced  in  this  way  will,  we  think, 
be  found  very  economical,  especially  in  seasons 
when  hay  is  cut  short. 


For  ike  New  England  Farmer, 

.    pbofus  of  faemihg. 

Mr.  Editor: — While  on  a  visit  to  a  friend,  I 
chanced  to  come  across  your  valuable  agricultural 
paper.  I  saw  some  of  your  correspondents  gave 
their  experience  in  managing  their  farms,  and, 
thinking  it  might  be  acceptable  to  some  of  your 
readers  to  know  how  we  of  the  Empire  State  get 
along  in  farming,  I  give  you  a  short  sketch,  as 
follows. 

I  purchased  a  farm  of  forty  acres  in  the  sprine 
of  1852,  not  forty  miles  north  of  Troy,  and  paid 
$20  per  acre.,  or  $800 ;  $5<)0  was  paid  down, 
and  the  remainder  left  on  mortgage.  One-third 
"oi  the  soil  is  alluvial,  one-third  j^ravelly,  and  the 
remainder  decomposed  slate,  mixed  with  reddish 
loam  ;  thirty  acrosi  of  improved  land,  and  the  re- 
mainder timber.  The  farm  had  been  rented  for 
the  past  ten  years,  consequently  it  was  very  un- 
promising. House  old,  boards  Itjose  and  swinging 
m  the  wind,  the  windows  almost  without  glass, 
&c. ;  the  out-houses  were  miserable,  and  worse 
still  W3re  the  fences ;  rails  were  scattered  hither 
and  thither,  and  hedges,  stone  heaps,  and  old  logs 
were  thrown  promiscuously  over  the  premises. 
Being  determined  to  go  ahead  in  the  world,  I 
commenced  fencing  and  repairing,  and  have,  in 
the  course  of  three  years,  built  a  new  dweUing 
house,  and  repaired  the  out-huildings  and  fences. 
My  little  place  has  now  the  appearance,  and  is  a 
neat  and  comfortable  farm.  Beside  paying  the 
mortgage,  I  am  now  out  of  debt,  with  one  span 
of  horses  and  fixtures,  five  calves,  twenty  sheep, 
four  hogs,  poultry,  &c,  1  give  below  the  amount 
of  farm  produce  which  I  raised  the  past  year, 
though  it  was  one  of  drought,  and  generally 
short  crops  in  this  section  of  Washington  county. 

20  tons  of  hay,  worth  $10  per  ton $200,00 

200  buaheli  com,  80  cenU  per  bushel 100,00 

800     "       potatoes,  60  ceut«** 160,00 

160      "       oats,  60  cents        *' 76,00 

20      »»       wheat,  worth  $2  " 40,00 

100      "       apples,  20  cents    "  (common) 20,00 

Seeds,  clover  and  herds  grass 10,00 

600  lbs.  batter,  worth  20  oenU  per  lb 100,00 

Corn-stalks,  straw,  He 60,00 

$806,00 
■zpKffacs. 

One  hand  6  months,  $12  per  month $60,00 

6  tons  manure  and  plaster,  $8  per  ton 40,00 

Repairs,  &c.,  for  forming  tools 1 0,00 

yarming  tools  purchased.. 1 80,00 

Groceries,  Ice'.,  wearing  apparel 60,00 

Interest,  Ac,  ^n  $800,  value  of  repairs,  stock,  &c. .  160,00 
Produce  consumed,  deducting  the  growth  of 

stock 100,00 


$440,00 
Which  leaves  a  nett  profit  of. 366,00 

My  own  labor  has  been  amply  paid  by  the  in- 
creased value  of  the  fiirm.  I  have  been  oflfered 
$3,000  for  the  farm  and  stoclt.  Do  our  mer- 
chants or  mechanics  often  do  as  well  on  the  same 
amount  of  capital  employed?  J.  Hades. 

Washinfflon  County,  N,  Y,,  1855. 


Connecticut  State  Agricultural  Society.— 
At  a  late  meeting  of  this  Society,  at  Hartford, 
that  city  was  was  fixed  on  for  holding  the  next 
exhibition,  and  the  following  officers  were  elected  : 
President — Samuel  H.  Hutitington,  of  Hartford. 
rtce  Pre5i<fen/*— Charles  H.  Pond,  N.  B.  Smith. 
Corresponding  Secretary — Henry  A.  Dyer,  of 
Brooklyn.  Hecordina  Secretary  and  Treasurer — 
John  A.  Porter,  of  New  Haven. 
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POTATOES. 

Much  haa  been  said  and  written  on  raisiBg  po- 
tatoes ;  and  although  I  am  not  much  of  a  farmer, 
jet  I  have  taken  some  little  pains  to  inform  my- 
self of  the  belt  way. 

Ist.  I  think  tl'e  best  land  for  potatoes  is  on  our 
side  hills,  which  is  generally  a  deep  loam  and  rather 
moist.  The  potatoes  are  not  so  likely  to  be  in- 
jured by  frost  as  in  lower  land,  nor  so  subject  to 
blast  or  rust :  moreover  this  is  the  natural  soil  for 
a  great  crop. 

2d.  As  to  manure,  forty  common  loads  is  none 
too  much  for  an  acre.  If  I  had  a  thousand  acres 
of  land,  and  but  forty  loads  of  manure  for  my  po- 
tato ground,  I  would  plant  but  one  acre  if  the* 
land  was  not  rich. 

1  am  acquainted  with  two  farmers  who  live 
near  each  other.  The  soil  of  their  farms  is  very 
much  alike  ;  one  uses  forty  loads,  while  the  other 
uses  eighteen  to  twenty  loads  of  manure  per  acre. 
The  first  has  generally  400  bushels  of  potatoes  to 
the  acre,  and  the  last  200  to  250.  This  is  not  all 
the  former  gains.  His  land  holds  out  several  years 
for  other  crops  ;  while  the  latter  has  but  a  small 
crop  even  the  sucond  year. 

3d.  The  seed  of  potatoes  ought  to  be  changed 
every  five  or  six  years.  Even  if  the  seed  is  brought 
but  two  or  three  miles,  the  crop  will  be  much  bet- 
ter. 

4th.  As  to  planting,  I  think  the  rows  ought  to 
be  about  tfttee  and  three  and  a  half  feet  apart,  and 
the  hills  eighteen  inches  or  two  feet  apart,  and  the 
potatoes  cut  for  planting  a  large  one  in  three 
pieces,  and  those  smaller  in  two  pieces  (no  small 
ones  should  be  planted)  and  three  pieces  put  in 
each.hiU.  I  have  tried  whole  ones;  they  do  not 
spread  no  well,  and  therefore  do  not  produce  so 
much  as  cut  ones.    I  planted  three  years  since 

2  rows  with  4  pieces  in  a  hill, 
2  do.  3  do.  in  a  hill, 
2.      do.        2    do.    in  a  hill, 

2       do.        3  eye  end  pieces  in  a  hill, 

2       do.        3  butt  end  pieces  in  each  hill. 

The  butt  ends  weighed  one-sixteenth  more  than 
the  eye  ends. 

The  product  was  as  follows,  viz : — ^The  rows 
with  4  pieces  yielded  10  bushels — ^many  small 
ones. 

Rows  of  3  pieces,  10  bushels — not  many  small 
ones. 

Of  2  pieces,  0  bushels  there  were  very  few  small 
ones. 

The  rows  of  eye  ends,  9}  bushels — many  small 
ones. 

And  the  two  rows  of  butt  ends,  lOJ  bushels — 
and  the  best  in  the  whole  lot. 

I  have  tried  it  since  with  the  same  or  nearly 
the  same  success. 

[  should  not  have  believed  the  butt  ends  would 
have  produced  the  best  crop  if  I  had  not  tried  it ; 
for  some,  even  many  of  the  pieces  did  not  appear 
to  have  any  germ  ;  and  the  reader  has  the  same 
liberty  not  to  believe  it  until  he  tries  it. 

I  saw  in  your  last  Visitor  some  experiments  of 
Elias  Frost  on  raising  potatoes.  He  says  he  planted 
5  lbs.  9  oz.  of  eye  ends,  and  on  the  same  quantity 
of  ground  planted  3  lbs.  10  oz.  of  the  butt  ends, 
and  had  the  best  crop  and  largest  potatoes  from 
the  eye  ends.  Now  he  ought  to  have  cut  the  po- 
tatoes so  that  the  butt  ends  would  have  been  as 
large,  and  even  larger  than  the  eye  ends,  as  the 


butt  end  has  fewer  germs.  If  he  will  tr^  again, 
and  give  the  butt  end  a  fair  chance,  he  will  prob* 
ably  oome  to  a  different  conclusion. 


For  the  Ifeiv  Enfflcmd  Farmer, 

PBUimrOTBEES  AlTD  SUN-SCALD. 

Mr.  Brown  : — I  am  glad  to  see  Mr.  Little's  re- 
marks on  pruning,  &c.  Now  Mr.  Little,  I  think, 
cannot  intend  to  go  into  raising  apples  on  a  large 
scale,  or  if  he  does,  it  must  be  where  land  is  not 
80  valuable  as  it  is  in  Brookline.  Here  we  are 
under  the  necessity  of  making  the  most  of  our 
land.  My  neighbor.  Farmer  Jones,  has  forty  acres 
of  land;  most  of  it  is  planted  with  apple,  pear, 
plum  and  cherry  trees,  the  apple  trees  from  35  to 
40  feet  apart ;  ne  raises  all  kinds  of  green  sauce 
for  the  market,  as  well  as  hay  and  grain.  Mr, 
Jones  cultivates  every  foot  of  his  land,  orchard, 
and  all ;  he  breaks  it  up  every  third  year,  after 
laying  it  down,  and  cultivates  at  first  for  potatoes, 
squashes,  melons,  corn,  and  then  the  next  year 
for  peas,  beans,  or  other  crops.  He  generally 
gets  two  crops  a  year  ;  a  crop  of  peas,  and  then 
sweet  corn,  beets  or  potatoes,  and  then  turnips  ; 
sometimes  three  crops,  first  spinach,  then  lettuce, 
and  after  that  beets.  So  yoii  see  that  we  are  un- 
der the  necessity  of  pruning  our  trees  in  the  old 
way  (but  not  as  broom-sticks,  but  more  like  a 
large  umbrella,)  and  by  doing  this  we  cut  off  the 
branches  when  young  and  trim  our  trees  about 
six  feet  high,  and  thto  let  them  branch  out,  not 
leaving  too  many  branches ;  three  or  four  is  enough. 
This  enables  us  to  plow,  harrow,  or  do  anything 
else  we  choose  in  our  orchards,  and  by  plowing 
every  third  year  and  then  cultivating  two  years, 
our  trees  are  always  free  of  roots  on  the  surfiELce. 
They  get  well  manured,  trimmed  of  all  suckers 
or  superabundance  of  limbs,  and  all  interfering 
brancnes,  while  they  are  small,  by  which  means 
we  give  them  a  most  beautiful  top,  and  they  in  re- 
turn give  us  a  most  plentiful  crop  of  large,  fair 
fruit,  without  any  fear  of  sun-scald.  Out  of  four 
hundred  trees,  I  do  not  think  a  single  tree  -can 
be  found  with  sun-scald ;  we  wash  them  every 
spring  with  potash,  a  pound  to  eieht  gallons  of 
water,  which  kills  the  scales  and  lice,  and  then 
we  scrape  off  the  loose  bark,  taking  care  not  to 
scrape  too  deep,  so  as  to  expose  the  inner  bark ; 
this  will  remove  all  the  vermin  and  insects  that 
have  secreted  themselves  under  the  bark,  or  in  any 
crevice  in  or  on  the  tree.  The  fall  is  the  best 
time  to  trim  or  prune  trees  ;  February  and  March 
to  waah  and  scrape  them.  February  and  March 
is  the  best  time  to  salt  plum  trees,  apd  cut  awaT 
any  fungus  or  black  warts.  If  Mr.  Little  will, 
when  in  Boston,  get  into  the  Brookline  cars,  they 
will  bring  him  to  my  house  in  ten  minutes,  and 
I  shall  be  happy  to  show  him  the  broomsticks 
that  he  speaks  of,  and  also  the  manner  in  which 
Faurmer  Jones  does  things  on  bis  farm — ^also  mine 
on  a  small  scale.  S.  A.  Suurtlepf. 


Gone  to  Farming. — We  have  great  hope  of  the 

world  yet — it  grows  more  and  more  sensible  every 

day. 

'*Hope  apr'mgB  perennial  In  tho  human  breait," 

certainly  it  does — and  that  hope  with  nearly  all 
men  is,  that  at  some  time,  not  far  distant,  they 
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shall  go  to  farming.  So  our  old  friend  Daniel 
Keedhax,  Esq.,  of  Groton,  has  tipt  up  his  pon- 
derous law  tomes,  gone  to  Queohee,  Vt.,  and 
planted  himself  on  a  three-hundred-acre-farm  on 
the  hanks  of  the  **Silyer  Queohee,"  where  we 
trust  he  may  vegetate  and  thrive  exceedingly. 


A  SKETCH  OF  FARM  LIFK 

"  There  is  poetry  in  ftinning."    True, 
But  I  have  read  and  so  hare  70a, 
That  *^Utance  lends  unto  the  riew . 

Knchantment  fair.'* 
For  instance  :  digging  gold  will  do 

Till  one  gets  there. 

In  summer  planting,  weeding,  hoeing, 

And  practising  ^^Kniek-knack'a"  at  mowing, 

(That  science  which  yoa  boast  of  knowing 

80  very  well,) 
The  icorching  sun  no  mean  type  showing 

or  what's  caUedh—L 

'  In  winter  tagging  with  the  flail, 
Or  sledding  in  the  catting  gate,  , 

Such  as  would  send  a  gallant  sail 

In  bare  poles  seaward, 
And  blows  your  fore-nag's  lusty  tail 

Straight  out  to  leeward. 

In  place  of  literary  talk 

With  compeers  in  your  daily  walk, 

It's  "Shall  you  top,  or  cut  the  stalk 

or  that  ere  crop !" 
Or,  **Bold  yer  cattle  7— how'U  ye  chalk 

To  swell  or  swop  f" 

Not  half  the  proue  may  well  be  told 
Which  fl&nners  every  day  behold 
In  summer  hot  and  winter  cold. 

Dull  as  'tis  real ; 
Yet  we're  incentives  manyfeld 

To  the  ideal. 

The  pictures  in  the  book  or  June  ; 
The  glorious  dawn,  the  balmy  noon  ; 
The  dewy  eve,  the  rising  moon  ; 

All  these  are  ours, 
And  all  the  recompensing  boon 

Of  birds  and  flowers. 

When  Winter  hurls  his  storms  apace, 

Oft  piteous  Is  the  fiirmer's  case  : 

Might  comes — the  blazing  chimney-place 

Stills  all  complaints  ; 
Thaws  out  his  features,  till  hla  race 

Shines  like  a  saint's. 

There  wliile  the  cheer  reeks  to  the  ceiling, 
He  gets  most  comfortably  feeling, 
Thinking  how  bam  and  battened  shielllng, 

Secure  and  warm, 
His  poor  dependants  safb  are  shielding 

From  the  storm. 

There  he  may  read,  muse  and  ponder 

Upon  this  life,  this  world  or  wonder ; 

There,  Judge-like,  he  may  set  asunder  * 

The  truth  from  error, 
And  see  In  men  or  "blood  and  thunder  " 

No  cause  for  terror. 

There  he  may  rorm  Just  estimate 

Of  those  the  world  calls  good  and  great ; 

See  fortune^  circumstance^  and  fate 

Create  renown, 
And  give  a  knave  a  chair  of  state. 

An  ass  a  crown. 

Knickvrboekvr. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

MVBIATE  OF  LIME. 

Mr.  Editor  : — Early  in  June  last,  I  procured 

harrel  of  Mr,  James  Gould's  muriate  of  lime, 
who  requested  me  to  make  trial  of  it  upon  my 
crop*.  I  tried  it  upon  six  rows  of  corn,  in  the 
middle  of  a  field,  at  the  first  hoeing,  putting  a 
small  handful  to  each  hill.  On  one  side  I  had 
planted  six  rows  of  corn*,  manured  in  the  hill 
with  compost ;  on  the  other  side  an  equal  num- 
ber of  rows,  manured  in  the  hill  with  guano. 
No  manure  had  been  used  in  the  hill,  in  the  six 
rows  to  which  I  applied  the  muriate  of  lime ; 
but  the  whole  field,  previous  to  planting,  had 
been  dressed  with  a  thin  coat  of  compost.  As 
the  field  was  surrounded  by  two  or  three  rows  of 
potatoes,  of  course  there  were  two  or  three  hills 
of  potatoes  at  each  end  of  the  rows  of  corn. 
These  were  treated  with  the  same  kind  of  manure 
as  the  com  in  the  rows,  of  which  they  were  a 
continuation. 

On  harvesting  the  crop,  I  found  that  the  com 
to  which  the  muriate  of  lime  had  been  applied, 
was  stout  and  the  crop,  good,  considering  the 
season ;  in  .short,  about  one-third  heavier  than 
that  on  which  the  compost  or  guano  was  used. 
The  potatoes  which  had  been  treated  with  mu- 
riate of  Ume,  were  nearly  twice  as  large  as  those 
which  were  manured  with  the  compost  or  the 
guano,  and  there  was  about  the  same  number  to 
the  hill.  Larkin  P.  Page. 

Bedford,  Mass.,  1855. 


WHAT  IS  BESPECTABLE  SOCIETT? 

'  We  heard  a  man,  otherwise  intelligent  enough, 
lately  sneer  at  another,  ^'because,"  said  he,  ''one 
never  meets  him  in  respectable  society."  The 
speaker  did  not  mean,  however,  that  the  person  he 
affected  to  look  down  upon  was  immoral,  but 
merely  that  his  circle  of  intimates  was  not  com- 
posed of  the  fashionable  or  the  rich. 

This  notion  of  what  constitutes  respectable  so- 
ciety, is  ouite  a  favorite  one  with  that  class  of 
individuals,  whom  Thackeray  has  so  significantly 
called  *  *SBobe. '  *  Empty  pretence  is  always  maldng 
its  own  characteristics  a  standard,  by  which  it 
strives  to  measure  the  respectability  of  persons  at 
large.  In  a  community  of  mere  money-getters, 
wealth  is  the  test  of  respectability.  Among  the 
proud,  narrow-minded,  effete  nobility  of  the  Fau- 
bourg St.  Germain,  respectability  depends  on  be- 
ing descended  from  ancestors,  who  have  married 
their  cousins  for  so  many  centuries,  that  neither 
muscle  nor  brains  are  left  any  longer  to  the  degen- 
erate descendants.  With  the  dandy  officers,  who 
constitute  a  considerable  portion  of  the  American 
Navy,  respectability  consists  in  having  sponged  on 
''Uncle  Sam,"  in  wearing  ^ilt  buttons,  and  in 
bilking  tailors.  Every  conceited  fool  thinks  him- 
self, in  like  way,  the  only  man  really  weighty,  the 
only  person  who  is  respectable. 

But  true  respectability  depends  on  no  such  ad- 
ventitous  circumstances.  To  be  respectable  is  to 
be  worthy  of  respect ;  and  he  most  deserves  re- 
spect who  has  most  virtue.  The  humblest  man, 
who  bravely  does  his  duty,  is  more  worthy  of  re- 
spect, is  more  truly  respectable,  than  the  covetous 
millionaire  amone  his  money-bags,  or  the  arrogant 
I  monarch  on  his  tnrone.    The  fine  lady,  who  back- 
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bites  her  neighbor,  is  less  worthy  of  respect  than 
an  honest  washerwoman.  The  profiieate  noble, 
though  he  may  wear  a  dozen  orders  in  bis  button- 
bole,  is  often  not  really  as  respectable  as  the  shoe- 
black that  cleans  his  lx>ots.  That  which  is  called 
''the  world''  exalts  the  one  and  despises  thciOther, 
but  it  does  not  make  them  respectable,  according 
t3  the  real  meaning  of  the  word.  Their  respecta- 
bility is  all  a  hollow  sham,  as  they  themselves 
frequently  feel :  and  those  who  worship  them  bow 
down  to  a  Fetish,  a  thins  of  feathers  and  tinsel. 
The  selfish,  idle  drone,  who  wastes  life  in  his  own 
gratification,  and  dissipates  the  fortune  of  his  prog- 
eny, is  not,  and  cannot  be,  respectable  ;  but  the 
hard-working,  self-denying  father,  who  wears  out 
his  life  to  bring  up  his  children,  is,  even  though 
he  be  but  a  dav-laorer.  Nothing  can  make  Dives 
fit  to  lie  on  Abraham's  bosom,  while  Lazarus  is 
welcomed  there,  even  with  the  sores  the  dogs 
have  licked. 

This  false  view  of  life,  which  would  measure 
respectability  by  a  conventional  standard,  is  to- 
tally at  variance  with  our  republican  institutions. 
It  creates  an  *Umperium  in  imperio  ;^*  for  while 
the  law  declares  all  citizens  equal,  it  erects  a  so- 
cial standard  which  endeavors  to  ignoh)  that  great 
truth.  The  coarse,  brutal,  knavish,  profii^te, 
criminal — in  short  all  who  fall  short  of  their  duty 
to  themselves  and  their  fellow-men — are  those 
who  are  "not  respectable;"  and  this,  whether 
they  are  rich  or  poor.  While  those  who  live  hon- 
estly, and  strive  to  do  what  good  they  can,  con- 
stitute what  is  really  the  respectable  class,  irre- 
spective of  the  fact  whether  they  eat  with  silver 
forks  or  steel  ones. — Dollar  Newspaper. 


For  tke  Ntto  England  Farmer. 

GATEBPILLAES. 

This  pest  of  the  fruit-grower  may  now  be  very 
easily  destroyed,  by  simply  picking  off  the  eggs 
deposited  on  the  tips  of  the  branches  last  summer 
by  the  butterfly.  They  are  wax-like  in  appear- 
ance, and  form  a  small  ring  around  the  limb,  from 
one-fourth  to  nearly  an  inch  in  length,  and  about 
an  eighth  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  It  is  not  one- 
tenth  so  much  work  to  remove  the  eggs  as  it  will 
be  the  nests  by  and  by. 

Not  recollecting  to  have  ever  seen  any  thing  of 
this  mode  of  destroying  this  post  of  the  orchard  in 
TOur  valuable  paper,  I  send  you  the  above,  which 
IS  at  your  service.  Enclosed  is  a  specimen  of  the 
eggs  attached  to  the  limb.  S.  Tennbt. 

West  Poland,  Me.,  March,  1855. 

The  Weather  in  Maine. — The  weather  here 
is  very  cold  for  the  season.  The  snow  is  full 
three  feet  deep  in  the  woods,  and  has  not  began 
to  go  off  7et.  The  sugar  maple  refuses  to  yield 
its  annual  harvest,  but- we  hope  warmer  days  are 
coming  soon.  S.  Tenney. 

West  Poland,  Me.,  March  26. 


CoRRESPONnENTs  will  confcr  a  favor  by  writing 
on  one  side  of  the  paj^r  only.  We  have  many 
valuable  communications  on  hand  which  will 
bear  keeping,  and  shall  have  proper  attention  by- 
and-by.  As  far  as  possible,  we  endeavor  to  intro- 
duce those  first  which  may  bo  acted  upon  practi- 
cally at  once,  at  the  same  time  desiring  to  present 
a  variety  of  topics. 


MUCK  AHD  aUAVO. 

A  QUESTION  FOR   PROFESSOR  NASH. 

There  are  few  men  in  whose  sound  and  pmo- 
tical  knowledge  of  the  value  and  effect  of  ma- 
nures we  have  so  much  confidence,  as  in  that  of 
Professor  Nash,  Editor  of  the  Farmer,  published 
at  Amherst.  We  desire,  therefore,  to  ask  him  a 
single  question,  with  a  view  to  making  his  reply 
as  public  as  the  interrogatory  itself.  It  is  this : — 
What,  in  your  opinion,  would  be  the  effect  of 
three  hundred  pounds  of  guano  upon  an  acre  of 
good  land  for  the  space  of  five  years  ?  And  what 
the  effect  of  the  same  money  cost,  say  $9.00,  of 
good  meadow  muck,  spread  upon  another  acre 
of  the  same  kind  of  land  for  the  same  length  of 
time, — both  fields  to  be  planted  with  precisely 
the  same  crops,  and  cultivated  and  treated  every 
way  alike? 

For  the  Ifew  England  FarvMr. 

POTATOES-GRASS  SEED. 

Mr.  Editor  : — Having  noticed  in  the  Farmer 
a  very  interesting  article  from  an  old  friend, 
Ahasa  Walker,  Esq.,  upon  his  great  success  in 
potato  growing,  I  am  induced  to  state  the  prac^ 
tice  of  our  Long  Island  farmers  in  this  branch  of 
farmi  ig.  In  the  towns  of  Flushing,  Flatland, 
Flatbush,  &c.,  raising  potatoes  is  the  main  busi- 
ness of  many  farmers.  They  market  early,  ob- 
tain great  prices,  deal  in  peach  basket  bushels,  and 
many  of  them  range  from  two  to  seven  thousand 
dollars  for  this  crop  alone  annually.  Their  prin- 
cipal variety  is  Mercer,  not  unlike  your  Che- 
nango in  appearance.  They  use  horse  manure, 
plow  deep,  and,  as  one  farmer  said  to  me,  he  had 
raised  potatoes  fifteen  consecutive  years  on  the 
same  piece  of  land. 

Their  practice  is  to  select  the  largest  for  seed. 
They  cut  off  and  give  to  the  pigs  the  "seed  end," 
as  it  is  often  called ;  cut  the  potatoes  lengthwise 
into  quarters,  plant  two  and  a  half  feet  apart  by 
three  feet,  and  hill  very  little.  They  say  by 
cutting  off  the  small  eyes,  they  get  more  pounds 
of  potatoes,  and  avoid  small  ones ;  four  to  five 
large  stocks  to  the  hill  is  all  they  waiit.  Judg- 
ing from  the  large  size  they  were  digging,  I  put 
them  down  as  the  L.  L.  D.'s  of  the  profession. 

Is  this  not  sound  doctrine,  and  would  it  not 
apply  to  Chenan^,  Long  Reds,  and  all  those 
long  varieties  which  show  a  **seed  end?''  And 
docs  it  prove  any  thing  in  its  application  to  small 
potatoes  ?  Small  potatoes,  planted  year  aftcar 
year,  prove  to  my  mind  the  principle  of  dwarfing. 

I  hope  Mr.  Walker  and  others  will  try  the 
Long  Island  experiment,  and  publish  the  result. 
I  would  suggest  the  following  plan  :  1.  Plant 
the  large  quarters  in  rows  separately  ;  2.  Plant 
the  "s^  end"  separately,  then  there  will  be  no 
loss  of  seed,  and  the  difference  will  bo  seen ;  3. 
Plant  separately  the  hen's  egg  size ;  4.  Plant  sep- 
arately the  next  size  smaller  ;  4.  Plant  separatenr 
the  size  of  a  robin *b  egg.  Test  the  whole  experi- 
ment fairly.  No  time  is  lost  beyond  sorting  sizes. 
Results  may  come  that  will  gratify  the  ambition 
to  raise  large  potatoes,  which  is  the  only  aim  of 
the  farmer.  ' 'Small  potatoes  and  few  in  the  hill' ' 
is  his  abomination. 
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Sowioe  grass  seed  with  the  oat  and  barley 
crops  is  dangerous,  particularly  with  oats.  The 
rapidly  growing  grain  suppresses  the  young  grass, 
and  in  a  dry  time  it  is  aeeply  shaded,  overpow- 
ered and  destroyed.  Is  this  not  the  exnenenoe 
of  many  formers?  For  these  crops,  and  to  lay 
down  to  grass,  manuring  and  dee^  plotoing  is  the 
.only  safe  practice.  Now  we  will  suppose  the 
grain  to  be  harvested — the  land  in  eooa  tilth — 
stubble  and  weeds  have  afforded  additional  ma- 
nure ;  turn  them  in  by  shallow  plowing,  taking 
care  not  to  disturb  the  manure  first  plowed  in  for 
the  grain ;  sow  grass  seed,  brush  in  and  roll,  and 
before  winter  you  will  have  a  better  show  of 
grass,  a  better  catch,  and  full  remuneration  for 
patient  waiting  and  extra  plowing.  The  mowing 
field  is  the  vsatch  work  of  farming.  If  worth 
doing,  see  that  it  is  well  done,  H.  PooB. 

Brooklyn^  April,  1855. 


Knot  on  the  plum  tree,  but  thus  &r,  after  having 
tried  each  of  the  remedies  recommended  at  the 
different  dates  of  their  publications,  and  which 
mcludes  all  that  has  lately  been  repeated,  we  as- 
sert, without  the  fear  of  contradiction,  that  the 
Black  Knot  cannot  be  cured  after  it  has  fairly 
made  its  appeJEiranoe,  by  f^ny  process  yet  ma^ 
public. —  Working  Farmer. 


For  the  New  England  Fanner. 

SUCKEB  PLUM  TRBB8. 

Mr.  Brown  : — Sir, — In  looking  over  the  weekly 
issue  of  the  Neio  England  Fanner,  of  March  3, 
1  observed  the  inquiry  of  "J.  F.  W.''  what  he 
must  do  for  his  plum  tree,  which  fails  to  bear 
fruit,  although  '^blossoming  full"  every  year, 
with  your  recommendation  as  a  remedy. 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  for  the  benefit  of  **J.  F.  W." 
and  others,  I  would  say  that,  from  twenty  to 
thirty  years'  experience  m  cultivating  fruit  trees, 
I  fina  that  suckers  of  the  plum,  transplanted  as 
standards,  almost  universally  fail  to  produce 
fruit ;  though  growing  thriftily  and  blossoming 
freely,  they  have  invariably  failed  with  me 
"J.  F.  W. V  tree  is  probably  a  sucker.  But 
they  may  be  used  with  good  advantage  for  stocks 
for  imoroved  varieties.  I  have  grafted  hundreds 
of  them  with  good  success ;  they  grow  finely  and 
bear  profusely.  I  have  trees  grafted  on  suckers, 
from  four  to  six  years  from  grafting,  which  bore 
last  season  from  one  to  two  bushels  per  tree. 
After  grafting,  your  recommendations  coincide 
with  my  experience  exactly.  C.  Smith. 

Shelbume, Franklin  Co.,  Ms.,  March  26,  1855. 


For  ike  New  England  Farmer. 

f£eTILIZEBS— OAKGET. 

Mr.  Editor  : — Will  you  give  me  some  informa- 
tion through  your  excellent  paper,  in  re^rd  to 
using  phosphate  of  lime  or  some  like  fertilizer,  on 
such  vegetables  as  beans,  peas,  &e. 

Also  where  I  can  get  garget-root  for  cows,  and 
if  there  is  any  other  remedy  as  good.        a.  j.  p 

Boston,  April  10,  1855. 

RxxARKS.— Superphosphate  of  lime,guano,  bone- 
dust  and  ashes,  are  excellent  for  all  garden  crops 
when  properly  used.  Apply  in  small  quantities, 
mix  well  with  the  soil,  hoe  well,  and  you  will 
rarely  fail  of  a  crop. 

We  can  supply  you  with  a  little  of  the  "gar- 
get-root." Whether  it  is  the  best  remedy  for 
the  disease  called  garget  in  cows  we  do  not  know. 


EXTSACT8  AHD  BEPLIBS. 

THE  BOYS  AND   THR  HBNS. 

Mr.  Brown  : — Father  has  permitted  us  to  ob- 
tain half  a  dozen  hens,  and  we  want  to  know  how 
to  manage  and  feed  them  in  the  best  way.  We 
find  a  g^>d  manv  things  in  the  vols,  of  the  N.  E. 
Farmer  about  them,  but  they  don't  exactly  suit 
our  case.  What  sort  of  a  coop  shall  we  make? 
what  shall  we  feed  them  on?  Shall  they  be  con^ 
stantly  confined  t  We  like  the  instructions  vre 
find  in  your  paper,  better  than  those  we  find 
in  books,  because  they  seem  so  natural;  we  think 
the  writers  have  seen  what  they  tell — it  is  like 
talking  with  one  who  knows.  We  were  so  well 
pleased  with  the  letter  you  wrote  us  last  fall 
about  the  horse-chestnut  seeds  we  gathered  for 
you,  that  we  feel  encouraged  to  write  you  now.  * 

April  19.  Henry  and  Eddy. 

Remarks. — One  of  the  most  encouraging  facts 
in  the  progress  of  this  paper,  is,  that  women  and 
young  persons  frequently  write  us  and  either  ask 
or  impart  information  on  the  important  topics  of 
the  farm.  It  is  a  great  point  gained.  Our  young 
friends  will  find  no  difiiculty  in  obtaining  an 
abundance  of  eggs  and  chickens,  if  they  furnish 
their  hens  with  a  dry,  warm  and  convenient  roost- 
ing place,  and  plenty  of  wholesome  food.  An  at- 
tic room  in  an  outbuilding,  where  the  sun  comes, 
is  a  fiivorable  position.  They  must  be  warmly 
sheltered  in  cold  weather  or  they  will  not  lay. 
They  should  have  food  regularly,  and  in  variety  ; 
com,  occasionally  boiled  potatoes  and  meal  mixed 
with  scraps,  the  crumbs  and  bits  of  meat  from 
the  table,  oats,  barley  or  wheat,  together  with 
gravel  and  pounded  oyster  or  clam  shells.  They 
love  to  run  at  large  and  eat  the  tender  grass,  in- 
sects, young  cabbage  plants,  and  other  good 
things  which  they  find  iv.  the  garden.  But  they 
do  well  confine!  a  part  of  the  time,  being  allowed 
to  range  for  an  hour  or  two  before  going  to 
roost. 


Black  Knots  on  Plum  Trees.— We  see  a  varietv 
of  cures  recommended  in  the  papers  for  the  Black 


QtANTITY   OP  SEED. 

Mr.  Mechi,  the  distinguished  English  agricul- 
turist at  Tiptree  Hall,  says — **Our  farmers  have, 
many  of  them,  yet  to  learn  the  advantages  of  a 
moderate  quantity  of  seed.''  The  true  rule  we 
believe  to  be  to  make  the  land  rich  and  use  the 
less  seed ;  then  you  get  a  vigorous  growth  and 
fully  matured  seed. 

Mr.  L.  P.  Page,  of  Bedford,  states  that  com 
planted  with  muriate  of  lime,  last  season,  pro- 
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duoed  one-third  more  crop  than  that  manured 
with  compost  or  guano.  Hib  communi^aation  will 
be  giren  next  week. 

Why  does  Vermont  wheat  make  bread  .that  is 
moist,  while  that  made  from  Western  wheat  is 
dry?    Is  it  owing  to  the  presence  of  gluten? 

—  J.  E.  K. 

"Newport,  N.  H.,  April  11, 1855.  The  stage 
from  this  place  still  goes  upon  runners.  Snow 
in  abundance." 


BOYS'  DEPARTMENT. 


PROFANITY. 

This  is  one  of  the  marked  vices  of  the  boys  of 
the  present  day.  What  multitudes  of  them  are 
addicted  to  it.  Are  parents  fully  aware  of  this? 
Do  you  know  that  your  sons,  when  away  from 
home  by  day  as  well  as  by  night,  are  mingling 
with  profane  associates  ?  Or  rather,  do  you  know 
that  tney  have  not  such  companions?  Are  there 
not  parents  in  nearly  every  town  in  our  favored 
Commonwealth,  who  are  mmous  at  home,  and  it 
piay  be  abroad,  as  moral  reformers,  whose  sons  are 
suffered  to  grow  up  at  home  habituated  to  the  use 
of  profane  hinguase  and  all  its  kindred  vices  whose 
number  ii  legion?  Said  a  boy  not  long  since  in 
our  hearing,  *' The  boy  or  the  man  that  will  swear 
will  drink  and  smoke  and  be  guilty  of  other  kind- 
red vices.''  Said  another  in  reply,  *'Now  we 
^  not  think  so  much  of  persons  who  indulges  in 
profane  language  as  of  those  who  do  not,"  a  re- 
mark fully  concurred  in  by  all  who  were  engaged 
in  the  conversation. 

Boys — our  advice  to  ypu  all  is  to  avoid  the 
wicked  practice  of  using  profane  language — and 
all  idle  words  approa^ching  it.  There  are  persons 
who  would  not  swear,  but  continually  interlard 
their  conversation  with  such  expressions,  as,  <*I 
Yow'' — ^*I  swan,"  and  others  of  similar  kind,  that 
will  suggest  themselves  to  the  reader ;  also  persons 
that  would  think  it  awfully  wicked  to  take  the 
name  of  God  in  vain,  yet  are  very  familiar  with 
such  oaths  as,  **by  Jesus," — "by  hoke"  and  by 
every  thing  else,  almost.  There  are  persons,  how- 
ever, who  see  little  diffarence  between  "1  swan" 
and  **I  swear,"  and,  therefore,  as  a  matter  of  taste, 
if  they  use  either,  choose  the  latter.  Now  is  it 
anymore  wicked  to  say  "I swear,"  than  "I  vow," 
or  "I  swan  ?"  If  so,  we  confess  our  inability  to 
discriminate.  Let  these  things  be  carefully  con- 
sidered in  the  light  of  divine  truth,  and  all  these 
idle  words  will  be  abiindoned. 

Let  all  the  boys  who  read  these  remarks,  who 
have;  already,  become  addicted  to  the  vice  of  pro- 
fanity, resolve  to  break  themselves  of  it  by  im- 
mediate, total  abstinence  from  every  variety  of 
profaneness.  Let  such  also  as  have  not  yet  become 
habituated  to  it,  resolve  to  be  free  from  it — to 
avoid  associating  with  such  as  indulge  in  its  use. 
Swear  not  at  all,  for  it  is  not  noble,  nor  brave, 
nor  wise,  nor  the  sign  of  good  culture,  nor  any- 
thing else  tliat  is  pure,  lovely  and  of  good  report. 
Would  every  girl  and  woman  frown  upon  this  vice 
and  those  allied  to  it,  all  but  the  abandoned  and 
hopeless  would  soon  forsake  it.     Will  parents  and 


pirations  encircle  the  globe,  see  to  it,  that  their 
sons  do  not  continually  annoy  their  neighbors  by 
profanity? 

The  itievised  Statutes  of  Massachusetts  contain 
the  following  declarations  concerning  profiainity  : 

"If  any  person,  who  has  arrived  at  the  age  of 
discretion,  shall  pro&nely  curse  or  swear,  he  shall 
on  conviction  thereof,  before  any  justice  of  the 
peace,  be  punished  by  fine,  not  exceeding  five 
dollars,  nor  less  than  one  dollar." 

We  read  of  one  of  olden  times  that  neither 
feared  God  nor  regarded  man.  If  there  be  any 
such  "as  have  arrived  at  the  ajge  of  discretion,  ' 
and  are  habitually  indulging  in  profanity,  they 
should  not  be  unmindful  that  they  are  bable  to 
fine  and  cost,  for  every  violation  of  the  aforesaid 
statute.  When  every  other  means  fail,  the  law 
should  have  its  course. — Amherst  Express. 


LADIES'  DEPARTMENT. 


BOXESTIC  XB0IPS8. 

Egos  and  Sausages.— Boil  four  sansages  for  ^re 
minutes,  when  half  cold  cut  them  in  half  length- 
ways, put  a  little  butter  or  fat  in  frying-pan  and 
put  the  sausages  in  and  fry  gently,  break  four  eggs 
into  the  pan,  cook  gently,  and  serve.  Raw  sau- 
sages will  do  as  weU,  only  keep  them  whole,  and 
cook  slowly. 

A  Very  Nice  Rice  Pudding.— Take  half  a  tea- 
cupful  of  the  best  rice,  put  it  in  a  small  pie-dish 
with  three  tableepoonfuls  of  moist  sugar.  Fill  up 
the  dish  with  milk  and  water  in  equalproportionB, 
and  bake  very  slowly.    It  is  eaten  cold. 

Omelettes. — Break  four  eggs  into  a  basin,  add 
half  a  teaspoonful  of  salt  and  a  quarter  ditto  of  pep- 
per, beat  them  up  well  with  a  fork,  put  into  the 
frying-pan  one  ounce  and  a  half  of  butter,  lafd,  or 
oil,  which  put  on  the  fire  until  hot ;  then  pour  in 
the  eggs,  which  keep  on  mixing  quick  with  a  apoon 
until  all  is  delicately  set ;  then  let  them  slip  to  the 
edge  of  the  pan,  laying  hold  by  the  handle,  and 
rauing  it  slantways,  which*  will  give  an  donated 
form  to  the  omelette ;  turn  m  the  edges,  let  it  set 
a  moment  and  turn  it  over  on  to  a  dish,  and  serve. 

It  ought  to  be  a  nice  yellow  color,  done  to  a 
nicety,  and  as  light  and  delicate  as  4)088ible.  It 
may  be  served  in  many  ways,  but  the  following  is 
most  common :  two  tablespoonsfuls  of  milk,  and 
an  ounce  of  the  crumb  of  bread  cut  in  thin  slices 
may  be  added. 

To  Make  Fine  Pan-cakes,  Fried  without  But- 
ter OR  Lard. — Take  a  pint  of  cream  and  six  new- 
laid  eggs ;  beat  them  well  together ;  put  in  a  quar- 
ter  of  a  pound  of  sugar  and  one  nutmeg  or  a  little 
beaten  mace — which  you  please,  and  so  much  as 
wilUhicken — almost  as  much  as  ordinary  pans^ke 
flour  batter  ;  your  pan  must  1)e  heated  reasonably 
hot,  and  wiped  with  a  clean  cloth ;  this  done, 
spread  your  batter  thin  over  it,  and  fry. 

To  Clean  Window  Glass. — Take  finely  pul- 
verised indigo,  dip  it  into  a  linen  rag  moistened 
with  vinegar,  wine,  or  water,  and  apply  it  briskly 
to  the  glass.  Wipe  off  and  i)olish  with  a  dry  cloth. 
This  method  of  cleansing  window  glass  imparts  a 
brilliant  polish,  and  is  fir  more  expeditiously  ao- 


teachers  strive  to  check  the  crowth  ofthis  yice?joomplished  than  cleaning  with  soap-suds  or  whit- 
Will  those  philanthropists  whose  benevolent  as-jing 


We  select  the  foDowing  firom  a  large  ntunber  of  similar  notices  with  which  we  have  been  fayored  from 

time  to  time  b  j  our  ootemporaries : 

W«  ImpcoT*  this  OMOrtanitf  to  oOT  llM  attontkmbroaragri- 
eoltanl  flrlencfai  to  tht  New  Skigliad  Vurmer,  pubUihed  in 
BoatoD,  M  one  of  the  nuMt  Taloable  ptibUoationa  of  tbe  kind  in 
aiM  United  States.  There  are  few  ftnnen  eo  well  Inlbnned  that 
tliiwin%btBotderiTeadTSDtefei  tnm  Its  perasel,  a  hundred 
flUdbsyond  its^eoet.  It  le  pwbUsbed  monihlr,  eeeh  namber 
eontaising  48  lar^e  oetavo  peces*  at  only  91.00  a  year.— [Hamp- 
shire Gesrtte,  Hess. 

Niv  Esr«LAin»  Fasmib.— Tbe  Angiut  nainberi  es  usual,  is 
flUed  with  matter  of  great  importanee  to  the  fkrmer.  There  are 
no  better  worke  reach  tbe  home  of  the  agrionlturist  than  thia. 
Its  anielee  are  thneljt  able,  and  InstmctiTe—and  its  lUostra- 
»  flue.— {Te)sm^l>9  Fenn. 


NiwKs«iJLin>TABifia.>-TheNewBoglandTSBnner  Is  a  first 
imie  monthlj,  deroted  to  agrtcnltnre,  borticnitnre,  and  their 
kindred  arte  and  adenees,  which  we  nnheeitatingly  recommend 
Co  oor  fkrmers  and  rsadlng  eommnnlty.  Eaoh  namber  con- 
tains  ahoot  torkj  pages,  and  the  laet  two  we  have  read  with 
pleaanre,  finding  Uiem  filled  with  piaetioai,  Taloable  and  inetmc- 
^iw9  articles.  Sereial  who  haye  examined  the  nnmberi  we  hare 
veeeiTed  w«s  mnoh  pleased  with  them.— [Uonmonth  Inqolrer, 
2f  •  J. 

KsirSs<iiJL:n>FAmBS.— Thislsone  of  the  beet  sgtleultnral 
fMkpera'tha  Iknnereanflnd.  It  U  weU  adapted  to  the  wants  of 
Che  Ihnnera  la  New  Bngland,  and  shoald  haTe  an  extenslTe  eir^ 
( them.— [Greenfield  Bepnbllean,  Haaa. 


BTVWe  omitted  last  week  to  credit  the  article  headed  "Fann 
Work  ht  September,"  aa  we  ahonld  have  done,  to  the  beat  Agrlcal- 
Caial  paper  In  New  Bngland,  the  N.  B.  Fanner.  It  wea  aogood  we 
sappoeedaa  would  know  where  it  came  Irom.— [Amherat  Cab- 
inet, N.H. 

The  NswSiroiAirBFASXBS,  a  monthly  deroted  exelnalvely  to 
Agtkxaltan  and  kindred  aubjects,  making  a  fine  Tolame  of  676 
pagea  a  year.  The  Farmer  ia  edited  by  Sfanon  Brown,  aaatated  by 
Frederick  Holbvook  end  Ileniy  F.  French,  publiahed  by  Joel 
Nonrae,  Qolocy  Hatl,  Beeton.  at  8l<00«  year  In  adranee.  The 
Faamsr  eontlnnea  to  maintain  Ita  high  and  weU-eamed  lepu- 
ftnSloo^Ohio  Farmer. 

Hiw  XsoLAsn  FiSMsa.— We  adylae  oor  agrienltoral  (Henda 
-nhoare  In  went  ef'a  isork  devoted  exdoalvely  to  their  inter- 
eiste,  without  belDg  mixed  np  with  the  notlone  of  old  fogies  on 
poHtlca,  to  aabaoiTbe  for  the  New  Bngland  Farmer,  which  la  pub- 
Hailed  in  a  pamphlet  Ibrm,  monthly,  at  fl.OO  per  annum.  Joel 
Konise,  poblisher,  Qolncy  Hall,  Boston.— [Plymouth  Bock, 


Q3^THe  excellent  article  on  our  laat  page  for  ^'Farmers' 
Work  In  Uaroh,"  ia  firom  the  New  England  Farmer,  one  of  the 
BKiat  Taloable  and  aterliog  papers  to  be  found  in  this  country, 
nlmaya  filled  with  Taloable  Information,  and  a  paper  firom  which 
we  can  alwaya  clip  muchinterestingmat(er.—[Wob  urn  Journal, 


ITsw  Barauim  FAima.— The  April  number  of  thia  uaofhl  ag- 
vicultand  work  hae  been  receiTed,  and  raerita  the  praiMS  that 
hnTe  been  so  unirersaUy  beetowed  upon  it  It  la.  in  (act,  the 
elaeapeatagrieuttnral  work  in  the  Union.  Itia  oub]iah«Hl  monthly 
n*  Boston  on  tbe  flrat  of  each  month,  in  book  form— devoted,  ez- 
etmtivelyy  to  agrlcultore,  horticulture,  and  their  kindred  arte  and 
eetencee.  Bach  number  eootains  48  pages,  making  at  the  end  of 
CiM  year,  a  nest  tolame  of  676  octaro  pagee.  Terms  Hi  per 
aaanm  in  adranoe.  All  orders  and  letters  ahonld  be  addreaaed 
CO  Joel  Nouree,  Qulnoy  Quit  South  Market  Street,  Boston,  Maae. 
— {Nozziatown  Beglater,  Pena. 

6:;^TheVewSnglandFKrmer,  for  March,  has  come  to  band 
tn  good  aeeaon.  and  this  namber  fiiUy  sustains  the  excellence  of 
tboee  preceding  it.  It  presents  a  Taloable  Index  for  tbe  termer's 
nee,  besides  a  great  Tarlvty  of  Taluable  miscellaoeous  reading, 
wbleh  cannot  fail  to  intereat  tboee  pnrsoing  other  Tooations 
Uann.  the  tUUng  of  tbe  soil.— [Statesmen,.  Vt. 

fl:^  The  Mew  England' Vtaner,  firom  the  otilumns  of  which 
oar  readers  haTe  aeen  many  good  artlctee  In  the  Mall,  la  one  of 
Slke  beat  agiirultutal  papera,  for  the  common  former,  tiiat  comes 
to  onr  Ubie.  It  has  recently  been  much  improTed,  and  in  addi- 
tion to  the  weekly  is  now  issued  monthly,  at  Si  a  year.  Mr. 
8(hDOD  Brown,  the  editor,  aucoaraor  to  the  late  Mr.  Cole,  aeema  to 
liaTe  caught  the  full  Idea  of  the  actual  wants  of  the  farmer.— 
ffastern  Mall,  Maine. 

Zy  lu  the  paper  of  this  week  will  be  found  a  finely  written 
florticle  upon  "  The  Farm  in  NoTember,"  which  ia  the  leading 
aotiele  of  the  NoTember  number  of  the  New  England  Farmer, 
-ffblch  has  juat  come  to  hand. 

Thoae  of  our  fhrmera  who  do  not  subscribe  for  thia  work,  we 
xveommend  to  do  so.  It  ia  among  the  beet  monthly  publi- 
cation going.— [Suffolk  Osaatte,  N.  Y. 

New  BHOLAin>  Fabxsk.— This  la  aaothsr'  good  sgrlcultural 
pnper,  and  we  take  pleaauie  in  recommending  it  to  the  public, 
XS  Is  deToted  to  agriculture,  hortieulcare,  and  their  IQndred 
aria  and  aofoncea,  eoibelliabed  with  numerous  engravings.  The 
^tMttet  Is  moedy  original,  and  firom  the  heat  sgrioultoral  wrlt- 
«a  of  the  day.~[]£xpo8ttor,  tffeh. 


Nsw  BffGLAsn  Farvxr  — This  excellent  agricultural  periodi- 
eal,  under  the  editorial  charge  of  Simon  Brown,  Ssq.,  aaalated 
by  Frederick  Uolbrock  and  Henry  F.  French,  ia  a  work  which 
reoommenda  Itaelf  to  the  attention  of  OTerr  former.  This 
monthly  cannot  foil  of  a  good  aupport  under  ita  present  man- 
agement, and  we  hope  It  will  meet  with  the  suoeesa  it  so  mueh 
deserTea.— [DoTsr  Qaaetts,  N.  H, 

NiwEKCTLAirsFAKsmL—TUs  Taluable  weeklT  paper,  chiefly 
doToted,  aa  ita  name  indieatea,  to  practical  forming  intelligence, 
has  no  auperlor  in  the  excellence  of  ita  agricultural  easaya,  and 
in  the  general  tone  of  ita  newa  and  mlacellaneoua  departments. 
The  two  aeleetiona  on  our  outside  of  laat  week,  under  the  caption 
of  '(  Farm  Work  for  May,"  and  the  "  Garden,"  ahould  have  been 
credited  to  the  New  England  Farmer,  and  are  foir  aamplea  of  the 
ability  and  good  taate  exhibited  In  the  management  of  the  paper. 
It  la  edited  by  Shnon  Brown,  Eaq.,  formerly  of  Newport,  In  thia 
State.  Many  of  ita  best  correepondentaaie  also  firom  New  Hamp- 
Bhire.— [Manchester  (N.  H.)  Demooxat. 

Niw  EHOLAsn  Fauiis.— We  are  happy  to  ttsnew  our  aalula- 
tlona  of  cordiia  brotherhood  with  thia  excellent  agricultural 
and  mlacellaneoua  newapaper,  with  its  firat  iaaae  for  the  new 
year.  And  there  ia  no  paper  out  of  tbe  State  that  fhrnlshes 
more  reliable  and  Talnable  information,  and  we  are  always  happy 
to  aee  it  on  the  ftimer^a  table  with  oar  own  sheet.  -The  New 
England  Farmer  ia  edited  by  Simon  Brown,  Kaq.,  with  Hon 
Frederick  Uolbrook  and  Henry  F.  French,  Eaq.,  aa  aaaociates 
(a  atrong  team,)  and  is  publiahed  by  Joel  Nourae,  Boeton,  at 
f2.00  per  annum.— [Granite  FSnner,  N.  H. 

B^We  exchange  with  a  goodly  number  of  Agricultural 
papera,  moat  of  them  of  eatabliahed  merit  and  uaefuhuea;  but 
among  them  all  we  peruae  the  columns  of  none  with  more  interest 
and  comfort  than  thoae  of  the  New  England  Farmer.  There  is 
a  good  deal  of  old-fkshloned  home  flre-slde  feeling  infoaed  into 
ita  laoguase,  -vrhich  reminds  us  of  the  capacioua  hearth  and 
glowing  winter  fires  of  long  ago,  while  In  the  elementa  of  pro- 
greaalon  and  practical  naefulness  It  raoka  among  the  first  Jour- 
nals in  the  land.-[Carl]ale  (Pa )  Herald. 

Nxw  Evouiin)  Fabxir.— An  Independent  Journal,  deroted  is 
Agriculture  and  General  Intelligence.  Terms  92  per  annum  la 
adTance^Joel  Nourse  proprietor,  Boston,  Mass. 

This  is  the  best  paper  for  a  former  we  have  on  our  exehanga 
list,  and  most  cordially  do  we  recommend  it.  To  the  intelB- 
gent,  enterprhdng  young  man,  just  beginning  the  world,  this 
paper  may  be  the  meana  of  aavlng  fifsy  dollara  a  year,  indepen- 
dent of  the  pleaaure  deriTed  ftom  reading  it.  To  such  we  say, 
don't  foil  to  send  your  two  dollars  for  the  New  Bngland  Farmer. 
—[Ellsworth  (Me.)  Herald. 

(TT*'  Erery  former  in  Vermont,  besides  patronising  the  papers 
of  bia  own  State  and  Tldnity,  ahonld  take  the  New  England 
Farmer.  W\b  have  known  It  from  ita  **  youth  up,"  alid  know  It 
to  be  afirat-rate  paper ;  alwavs  filled  with  choice  and  important 
matter  for  the  man  who  would  oultlTate  hie  fonn  and  hi^i  mind 
at  one  and  the  aame  time,  and  do  it  in  the  beat  manner.  We 
ahall  tieat  our  readera  to  many  artlclea  firom  ita  columns.— 
[Vermont  Watchman  and  Journal. 

Nxw  BsoLAif])  Faskxr.— We  consider  thia  broad  and  beautifsl 
sheet  among  the  beat,  if  not  the  Tery  best  flunlly  Journal  in  the 
United  States.  The  bold  and  manly  tone  erinced  by  ita  con- 
dnctora  upon  all  queatlona  of  State  and  National  polity,  rendeis 
Ita  oplnlona  worth  adopting,  whiUt  aa  a  newapaper,  ita  columas 
afford  as  abundant  a  supply  aa  Is  needed  by  any  foxnily.  In  the 
immediate  Tidn!ty  of  ica  publication,  ita  maxketa  and  local  news- 
must  be  particularly  Taluable,  but  the  world-wide  Importance  of 
ita  agricultural  statistics  is  what  will  specially  recommend  it  ts 
our  readers.  The  price  Is  only  92  per  annum,  which,  for  a  paper 
of  ita  aiae,  atyle  of  print,  and  manner  of  getting  up,  is  exceed- 
ingly low.— [LouiaTiUe  (Ky.)  New  Era. 

ITT*  The  New  England  Fanner,  we  would  remind  our  readen, 
ia  ad  excellent  agricultural  paper,  and  now  la  juat  about  the 
time  to  make  the  editor  a  '*  New  Tear'a  Gift,"  of  renewed  sub- 
scriptlona  and  some  new  subsoiibers.- [Greenfield  (Mass. )  Bepub- 
lic. 

Q^  We  know  of  no  better  agricultural  paper  in  tbe  Unkm, 
than  the  New  England  Fanner,  publiahed  at  Boaton.  It  ahonld 
be  in  the  handa  of  every  former  who  would  know  how  to  turn, 
—[Banner  of  the  Union,  Phlla. 

Nkw  Exolavd  Fabmxr.— We  eall  attention  to  the  advertlaement 
of  the  New  England  Farmer.  Thia  is  probably  tbe  beat  weekly 
agricultural  paper  in  New  England.  Ita  editor,  Shnon  Brown, 
£eq.,  ia  a  practical  former,  aod  ita  other  writera  are  men  who. 
write  from  practical  knowledge  of  the  great  branch  of  indoatry 
to  which  tbe  paper  la  mainly  devoted.  Thoie  of  oor  people  whs 
wiab  for  an  agricultuxal  paper  published  out  of  the  State,  will 
not  find  a  better  one.— [Ck>ncord  (N.  H.)  Patriot 

Ni^  Eh<iiand  Fauisb.— Thia  la  one  of  ttie  beat  sgrioullnral 
joumala  in  this  country,  and  should  be  In  the  handa  of  OTexy 
person  engaged  or  ihterested  in  any  one  of  the  Tarions  brsmehss 
of  agrioultuie.— [Exeter  (N.  H.)  News-Leitsr. 
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CALEHDAS  FOB  TUBE. 

**The8e  gardens,  vales,  and  plains,  and  hills, 
Which  beaaty  gilds  and  mnslo  fills. 
Were  once  but  deSerts.    Culture's  hand 
Bas  Mattered  verdure  o^r  the  land. 
And  smiles  and  fragrance  rule  serene, 
Where  barren  wild  usurped  the  scene/* 

1  NE,  the  first  of  the 
Summer  months, 
preaentfl,  in  this  cli- 
mate, most  of  the 
beautiful  foliage, 
and  many  of  the  at- 
tractive  flowers  of 
the  year.  Howeve- 
Tj  gpace  seems  fill- 
ed up!  How  bloom- 
ing and  brilliant 
till  vegetable  life 
Eippears!  What  a 
polish,  eleganoe 
and  grace,  in  the 
gross  and  flowers  of 
the  field,  in  the 
juu  tig  corn  plants,  the  grain,  and  the 
m  light  j^reeii  of  tlio  new  oak  leaves,  or 

mM  the  glojwy  ones  of  the  stately  walnut. 

\Jlli    Every  w hero  about  Qur  feet  flocks  of 

r        wild-iiowerd 

*<I>o  paint  the  meadofr  with  delight.'* 

Now  we  get  the  grand  jubilate  of  the  birds — they 
are  all  here  in  their  new  dresses,  and  ask  no  fee 
to  attend  their  grand  choruses.  The  happiness 
is  a  mutual  one,  for  it  is  as  much  pleasure  for 
them  to  sing  as  for  us  to  hear ;  so  we  will  plant 
them  trees,  invite  them  by  kindness  and  the  erec- 
tion of  suitable  habitations  for  such  as  enjoy  a 
close  proximity  to  our  dwellings,  and  share  lib- 
erally with  them  the*  fruits  of  our  care;  and 
they  shall  pay  us  in  their  own  way,  by  their 
songs  and  the  destruction  of  some  of  the  insects 
that  annoy  us. 
It  must  be  a  busy  month.    Crops  neglected  in 


a  little  neglect  now  causes  not  only  a  lighter 
crop,  but  the  partial  loss  of  the  preparation  of 
the  soil  and  the  application  of  valuable  fertil- 
izers— so  it  is  a  double  loss. 

The  head  must  now  help  the  hands,  and  decide 
where  the  forces  shall  move  first,  and  how  each 
particular  work  shall  be  done,  so  that  there  shall 
be  no  losses  by  delay,  or  misapplication  of  labor 
by  doing  the  work  twice  over. 

Now  the  thoughtful  and  observing  farmer  will 
put  to  the  test  some  of  the  theories  which  occupied 
his  winter  evenings'  attention,  and  enable  him- 
self either  to  confirm  their  truthfulness  or  expose 
them  as  fallacies.  He  will  watch  the  eflR)6t  of 
deep  plowing,  of  fine  pulverization,  of  high  ma- 
nuring, of  frequent  stirrings  of  the  soil,  and  the 
efifoct  of  drainage  upon  plants. 

The  most  important  farm  work  of  the  month  of 
June,  is  that  of  cultivating  the  crops  which  have 
been  put  in,  so  that  they  shall  attain  the  greatest 
possible  vigor  and  perfection. 

Hoeing,  then,  is  the  key  to  these  results ;  stop 
the  hoe  and  you  stop  the  profits.  Nature,  kind 
as  she  is,  will  no  more  carry  on  the  plant  to  per- 
fection, after  you  have  started  it,  without  youfcare 
and  attention,  tiian  she  will  drive  the  printing- 
press,  or  the  factory  wheel,  after  they  have  been 
constructed  by  the  mechanic.  If  there  were  no 
weeds,  and  the  earth  alone  were  to  sustain  the 
plants,  the  hoe  might  rust  in  idleness ;  but  so 
long  as  weeds  will  invade,  and  the  leaves  of 
plants  spread  themselves  to  the  sun  and  air  for  a 
considerable  portion  of  their  food,  the  hoe  and  the 
cultivator  cannot  be  dispensed  with. 

A  close,  compact  soil,  will  neither  imbibe  the 
generous  dews,  nor  admit  the  air  and  wannth  be- 
low. It  must  be  light,  porous,  and  its  Bur&ee 
frequently  changed ;  then  it  becomes  active,  ab- 
sorbing the  dews  and  catching  the  fertilizing 
streams  which  are  ever  flowing  over  it  from  above. 
Hoe,  then,  constantly  and  thoroughly,  if  you  will 


June  can  make  but  a  poor  return  at  harvest  time;  Ireap  the   full  benefits  of  your  earlier  labon. 
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We  cannot  stop  now  to  explain  the  principles 
wbich  mako  it  neoeesazy,  but  they  are  principles 
indispensable  to  successfal  culture. 

Thx  Garden. — Few  persons  who  have  not 
been  in  the  habit  of  cultivating  and  gathering 
the  products  of  the  garden,  are  aware  how 
much  may  be  obtained  from  one  well-managed 
towards  supplying  the  table,  and  furnishing  a 
large  amount  of  seasonable,  nutritious  and  ^ole- 
some  food  for  the  family.  The  vegetables  and 
fruits  which  may  be  obtained  are  numerous,  and 
when  the  management  of  the  garden  is  reduced  to 
a  system,  so  that  a  spot  is  designated  for  each 
particular  plant,  it  will  be  found  easy  to  get  it 
into  order  in  the  spring.  Constant  attention  will 
be  necessary  to  see  that  the  cultivated  plants  oc- 
capy  the  whole  space,  and  are  not  left  to  struggle 
with  weeds  and  other  plants  not  desired.  A  few 
general  maxims  may  be  observed  with  profit. 

<^Grow  nothing  carelessly;  whatever  is  worth 
growing  at  all,  is  worth  growing  well. 

Plants  when  exposed  to  the  action  of  light, 
transmit  moisture  copiously  through  their  leaves ; 
transplanted  seedlings,  therefore,  and  cuttings, 
should  be  shav^  from  the  sun  until  their  roots 
are  strong  enough  to  supply  moisture  as  rapidly 
as  it  is  thrown  off. 

Leaves  absorb  and  give  out  moisture,  and  in- 
hale and  exhale  air ;  they  are,  consequently,  the 
most  important  organs  of  a  plant,  and  if  they  are 
destroyed  or  injured,  the  whole  plant  suffers. 

Light  is  necessary  to  flowers,  that  they  may 
acquire  their  proper  hues ;  therefore,  when  kept 
in  rooms,  their  places  should  be  as  near  to  the 
window  as  por^slblc." 

Lettuce  and  radishes  may  be  sown  each  week 
in^the  month,  which  will  yield  a  constant  supply 
for  many  weeks.  Cabbages  may  be  transplanted 
towards  ihe  close  of  the  month  for  autumn  and 
winter  use.  Celery  plants  may  be  set  in  the 
trench,  but  if  the  sun  is  hot,  should  be  protected 
by  boards  or  something  else,  until  they  have 
fairly  titken  root.  Watering  with  water  which 
has  stood  in  the  sun  through  the  day  will  forward 
them  considerably. 

Buckwheat. — Prepare  lands  for  buckwheat. 
This  plant  will  yield  a  tolerable  crop  on  some  of 
our  lighter,  gravelly  soils,  attd  now  that  flour  is 
$12  to  $13  a  barrel,  with  a  prospect  that  it  may 
continue  at  a  high  price,  it  will  be  well  to  im- 
prove every  opportunity  for  a  good  supply  of  this 
favorite  grain. 

Sheep  and  Shearing. — There  has  never  been  a 
greater  demand  for  fine  wool  or  fine  mutton,  than 
at  this  time ;  both  are  bringing  prices  highly  fa- 
vorable to  the  producer,  and  they  become,  there- 
fore, articles  of  interest  to  those  favorably  situa- 
ted for  their  production.  After  shearing,  sheep 
should  be  carefully  sheltered  from  storms,  and  ro- 


eeire  a  little  corn,  beans,  or  extra  feed  of  some 
kind,  if  the  weather  is  damp  and  cold.  They 
should  also  have  access  to  salt,  and  be  looked  af- 
ter to  see  that  they  are  not  molested  by  dogs,  and 
are  not  rambling  beyond  their  own  boundary. 

Chebrixs — Pluvs. — ^If  you  have  choice  stone- 
fruits,  «nd  especially  cm  young  trees,  thin  off 
something  off  the  superabundance,  and  the  re- 
mainder will  more  than  repay  the  trouble  in  the 
size  and  quality  which  it  will  attain. 

Pruning.— From  the  20th  of  June  to  the  10th 
of  July  pruning  may  be  done  if  the  time  can  be 
spared. 

Initial  Letter. — ^The  young  folks  may  look  at 
our  illuminated  letter ;  it  may  suggest  to  them 
some  long-neglected  brook,  pleasantly  meandering 
through  a  retired  meadow,  where  the  speckled 
trout  watch  for  prey  from  under  an  ancient  root, 
and  from  whence, — if  they  are  skilled  in  the  pis- 
catory art, — ^they  may  draw  a-  most  delicious  fry 
for  breakfast !  If  they  love  *  *  virtue  and  angling, " 
they  can  undoubtedly  spare  an  afternoon  for  this 
pleasant  and  rationsd  recreation. 


WASmVG  WDTDOWS. 

A  correspondent  of  the  American  Affricultur- 
ist  gives  the  following  improved  mode  of  wash- 
ing windows,  which,  although  not  altoigether  new 
to  us,  may  be  valuable  to  many  of  our  readers  : 

I  have  a  great  ayersion  to  scouring  knives,  and 
never  touch  brick-dust  if  I  can  help  it ;  but  if 
their  brightness  depends  on  me,  I  prefer  to  rub 
them  three  times  a  oay  rather  than  once,  for  it  is 
less  labor,  and  thej  last  longer. 

The  nicest  article  for  washing  windows  is 
deer-skin,  as  no  particles  come  'off  to  adhere  to  the 
glass  and  make  it  look  as  if  washed  with  feath- 
ers. There  is  no  need  of  an^  thing  l&rger  than  a 
hand-basin  for  washing  windows.  The  great 
splashing  some  people  make  in  the  exercise  of 
their  art  is  entirely  useless,  and  is,  moreover,  del- 
eterious. When  the  water  is  permitted  to  run 
dovm  in  great  quantities  over  the  glass,  it  dis- 
solves the  putty  and  soon  loosens  the  panes  from 
their  setting,  and  also  stains  the  glass.  Two 
pieces  of  wash-leather  and  a  bowl  of  sads  are  all 
that  are  neoessaiy.  Wipe  the  glass  first  with  the 
wet  cloth  or  leather,  and  after  it  has  become 
dry,  with  the  clean  cloth,  and  it  will  look  clear, 
and  far  more  so  than  if  rinsed  in  a  dozen  pails  of 
water.  

NEW  POSTAGE  LAW. 

Letters  sent  to  the  post  office  and  not  paid, 
will  be  sent  to  the  dead  letter  office  at  Washing- 
ton, and  not  to  the  persons  to  whom  they  are  di- 
rected. 

^gr  AU  persons  writing  us  on  business  purely 
their  ovm,  must  enclose  a  stamp  for  the  reply. 


Corn. — Soak  your  seed-corn  in  saltpetre.  It 
destroys  the  worm,  is  not  relished  by  crows  or  by 
squirrels,  and  yields  more  abundantly. 
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For  the  New  England  Farmer, 

VATIVE  AlTD  IMPROVE!)  CATTLE.    ; 

Friend  Brown  : — At  the  time  of  fiwt  writing, ' 
tbrough  the  Farmer,  to  "Easex,"  about  breeds  of  | 
cattle,  I  intended  to  examine  the  books  of  our  - 
County  Agrioultaral  Society,  for  the  yield  of  the 
▼arioufl  premium  cows,  and  to  institute  a  com-' 
parison  of  yield  in  reference  to  breeds.  But  I ! 
can  make  no  comparison  which  would  be  satifi-  j 
factory  to  any  one,  on  account  of  the  great  differ- 
ence in  manner  and  amount  of  feed.  Failing  in 
their  attempt,  I  laid  down  my  pen.  But  the  pe- 
ailiitr  reply  of  my  friend  **B88ex"  to  my  former 
communication,  fed  to  another  search  of  our 
records,  the  result  of  which  I  will  give  you. 

"Essex"  says  that  if  I  had  charged  him  with 
partiality  instead  of  prejudice,  he  would  have 
**owned  up;"  for  "I  must  confess,"  he  says, 
^^ other  thiTiffs  bdng  equal,^^  I  do  like  "our  own 
better  than  foreign  breeds."  Mv  friend  wont 
take  it  amiss,  I  know,  when  I  tell  him  that  my 


i  juat  the  point  in  dispute  ! — ''  Other  things 
being  eqiud,^^  why  should  either  of  us  care 
about  the  mere  accident  of  birth-place,  ^^ other 
things  being  equal?^^ — that  is,  all  cows  costing  an 
equal  sum,  giving  an  equal  amount  of  milk,  trom 
which,  with  an  equal  amount  of  labor,  an  equa^ 
amount  of  butter  or  cheese,  of  equal  quality, 
could  be  manufiictured — the  cows  keeping  m 
equal  order,  upon  an  equal  amount  and  quality  of 
food.  Well,  for  the  life  of  me,  I  can't  sec  why, 
^* other  thinas  being  equal, ^*  there  can  be  room  for 
a  great  difference, 

"Essex"  accuses  me  of  being  "sensitive"  to 
the  use  of  the  term  ^^ native, ^^  when  applied  to 
animals,  and  indirectly  charges  me  with  an  at- 
tempt to  "mystify  the  matter,"  under  "an  affec- 
tation of  learning  not  to  be  commended."  I 
have  no  desire  to  mystify  the  matter  in  any  de- 
gree; and,  after  the  perusal  of  this  article  by 
"Essex,"  I  will  leave  to  his  cooler  judgment  to 
determine  whether  "secreey  and  double-shuffle" 
|*mystery,"  and  "an  affectation  of  learning"  is 
justly  chargeable  to  me  when  iiskiog  the.meaning 
of  the  term  "native,"  as  applied  to  our  stock, 
nine-tenths  of  which,  he  says,  are  native,  and 
•  *  nothing  Afferent  from  natives . ' ' 

In  1819,  the  Worcester  Agricultural  Society 
held  their  first  cattle  show,  at  which  was  exhib- 
ited the  imported  Teeswater  bull  "Denton."  If 
nine-tenths  of  the  stock  on  the  best  farms  of  the 
best  county  of  the  Commonwealth  could  show  his 
blood  now,  I  would  undertake  to  decide  before- 
hand where  the  State  Society's  premiums  would 
fo  next  year.  "Admiral,"  another  imported 
uU,  graced  our  shows  in  1825,  26,  27  and  28. 
In  1836,  a  full  blood  Ayr&hire  bull  was  sent  into 
the  county  by  the  Massachusetts  Society.  In 
1842  another  animal,  of  the  same  blood,  was  pre- 
sented to  the  society  by  Hon.  John  P.  Gushing. 
And  in  1848,  the  renewed  munificence  of  the  State 
Society  put  us  in  possession  of  two  bulls,  one  an 
Ayrsl^^,  the  other  a  North  Devon.  In  addition 
to  these  animals,  there  have  been  many  otliers 
from  the  herds  of  different  individuals  in  this 
State,  Connecticut  and  New  York. 

Up  to  the  year  1828,  the  breed  of  the  animal 
was  not  generally  entered  on  record.    Still,  to 


that  year  inclusive,  of  balls  and  bull  calves  en- 
icrod  for  premiums  at  the  different  shows,  the 
blood  of  which  was  given  by  competitors,  there 
were  126  of  improved  to  24  ot  native  breed.  I  do 
not  find  the  records  from  1839  to  1842.  From 
1842  to  1854,  both  inclusive,  (and  in  this  time  a 
statement  of  breed  was  required,)  there  were  308 
entries  of  bulls  and  bull  calyes,  272  of  which 
were  certified  to  be,  in  whole  or  in  part,  of  foreign 
blood,  improved — 36  only  being  entered  as  native. 
From  1842  to  1847,  both  inclusive,  there  were 
exhibited  37  native  cows,  against  34  of  mixed  or 
improved  breeds ;  while  from  1848  to  1854,  there 
were  108  of  improved  breeds  against  30  called 
natives. 

In  the  class  of  heifers  and  heifer  calyes,  in  the 
first  period,  there  were  89  natives  against  153  of 
improved  breed.  In  the  last,  there  were  130  na-  . 
tives  against  317  improved.  Now,  from  1843  to 
1854,  both  inclusive,  there  were  in  the  classes  oi 
bulls  and  bull  calves,  cows,  heifers  and  heifer 
calves,  1115  entries,  784  of  which  were  classed  as 
improved.  In  1854,  out  of  33  bulls  and  bull 
calves,  there  were  but  2  entered  as  natives  ;  out 
of  39  cows,  2  only  were  entered  as  natives  ;  and 
I  will  give  "Essex"  one  of  these  two  if  he  does 
not  pronounce  her  a  grade  Durham,  and  high 
grade  at  that.  I  entered  her  as  I  bought  her, 
and,  out  of  51  heifers  and  heifer  calves,  only  7 
were  claimed  by  their  owners  as  natives. 

If  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  these  exhibitions 
offer  a  fair  pro  rata  exhibit  of  our  stock,  then 
Essex  must  admit  that  in  the  best  county  of  the 
State  nine-tenths  of  the  stock  are  not  natives  ? 

If  we  assume  that  the  best  stock  of  the  county 
is  exhibited  at  these  Shows,  then  tn  the  judgment 
of  the  community  the  beet  of  that  exhibited  has 
been  and  is  now  in  whole  or  in  part  of  foreign 
blood,  and  so,  properly,  called  ^* improved. ^^ 

Because  from  1843  to  1853,  both  inclusive,  the 
disposition  of  premiums  has  been  as  follows : 

Bulla  and  BuU  ^„.„^  Hei/ert  and 

CaiveM,  *'^"^-  Hei/er  Calvea, 

IinprM.    Natire.  ImprM.  Nfttire.    Impr'd.  Natiye. 

Up  to  1843.. .44 8 34 19 80 60 

1843 6 2 1 3 6 6 

1863 7 1 3 0 12 0 

1864 8 1 all 13 1 

From  1842  to  1847,  both  inclusive,  there  were 
entered*  of 

Cotv9.              Hei/era  and  Calves.      BuUm  and  Calvte. 
Native.      Impr*d.      NaUye.       Impr*d.       Native.      Impr*d. 
37 34 89 153 29 104 

while  from  1848  to  1854,  both  inclusive,  there 
were  entered  of 

Cows.             Htifere  and  Calves.      Bulls  and  Calves. 
Native.    ImprM.       Native.       ImprM.         Native.     ImprM. 
76 142 219 470 7 164 

or  457  native  of  all  classes,  against  1067  of  im- 
proved breed. 

One  thing  no  Worcester  county  farmer  will 
deny,  that,  oeginning  with  Denton  in  1819,  our 
stock,  whether  for  the  dairy,  the  shambles  or  the 
yoke,  has  been  very  much  improved.  This  im- 
provement must  have  been  causied  either  by  great- 
er care  of  the  stock,  as  originally  among  us,  or 
from  the  intermixture  of  foreign  blood. 

If  from  greater  care  of  our  origiiukl  stock,  why 
as  an  almost  universal  thing,  are  our  premiums 
bestowed  upon  animals  the  furthest  removed  from 
it? 

If,  in  a  county  fieiyored  with  the  presence  of 
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many  of  the  best  animals  of  foreign  blood  brought 
into  the  State  from  1819  to  the  present  day,  Es- 
sex can  properly  say  there  exists  a  native  breeds 
by  whicli  /  mean  one  indigenous  to  the  county,  I 
do  not  understand  the  force  of  language.  I  notv 
stop  to  inquire  of  my  friend  Essex  what  consti- 
tutes a  CDW  of  native  breed  ?  at  the  hazard  of  be- 
ing charged  with  an  ^^affectation  of  karniuff-^  in 
so  doing.  Yours,  w.  s.  l. 


MAinjRE  TOUR  FRUIT  TREES  IN 

EARLY  SPRING. 

Almost  every  mail  brings  us  inquiries  relative 
to  the  manuring  of  fruit  trees.  Fertilizers  should 
be  applied  to  fruit  trees  in  early  spring ;  for  the 
sap  hrst  formed  is  that  which  contains  at  least  the 
'  inorganic  pabulum  which  has  been  rendered  sol- 
uble during  a  long  winter,  and,  therefore,  occu- 
pies the  firat  quantity  of  water  taken  from  tho 
soil  by  the  tree  in  the  spring ;  and  if  the  soil  be 
deficient  of  tho  necessary  ingredients,' they  should 
be  added,  and  our  various  articles  on  fruits  and 
fruits  trees  will  give  the  necessary  manure  re- 
quired. The  ereat  mass  of  water  pasblne  through 
trees  during  tne  summer,  acts  but  to  dilute  the 
portions  of  soluble  materials  already  resident  with- 
in the  tree.  It  is  true  that  new  portions  are 
beine  continually  taken  up  from  the  soil,  but  cer- 
tainty in  a  much  more  diluted  state.  Ashes  and 
soluble  phosphates  are  found  useful  for  most 
kinds  of  trees,  while  the  disturbance  of  the  soil 
insures  the  admission  of  atmosphere.  Manures 
containing  the  carbonate  of  ammonia,  such  as 
guano,  should  not  be  applied  in  spring,  as  they 
can  only  safely  be  used  for  fruit  trees  iu  the  fall, 
thus  permitting  the  soluble  and  more  virulent 
portions  t^>  become  divided  over  a  large  area  be- 
fore spring  growth  commences.  This  is  not  the 
case,  however,  with  the  improved  super-phos- 
phate of  lime  and  some  other  manures,  in  which 
the  ammonia  exists  as  sulphate,  and  not  as  car- 
bonate of  ammonia.  Lime  may  be  applied  in 
modenite  doses,  fairly  sub-divided  by  sou,  around 
apple  trees  and  such  others  as  may  need  this  fer- 
tilizer.—  Working  Farmer. 


PLANT  A  GRAPE  VINE.    • 

Every  person  who  has  the  control  of  a  square 
rod  of  ground  whereon  plants  may  grow,  can 
scarcely  do  better  than  to  set  a  grape  vine  of  the 

Concord,  Isabella  or  Diana  varieties.    The  first  j  *^e  dry  .particles  of  earth  and  changing  their  rela' 
cost  is  trifling,  and  the  after-care  of  them,  more  t>^ej>ositions,  is  generalljr  admittedT. 


or  leaves,  and  through  the  summer  occasionally 
throw  upon  this  the  contents  of  the  tubs  on 
washing  days.  A.  J .  Downing,  late  editor  of  tho 
HorlicuUunst,BAjB:  **I  have  seen  the  Isabella 
grape  produce  3,000  fine  clusters  of  well-ripened 
fruit  in  a  season,  by  the  liberal  use  of  soap-sudft 
from  the  weekly  wash." 

The  effect  of  soap-suds  on  other  plants  is  some- 
times surprising.  A  cypress  vine  which  had  re- 
mained stationary  for  a  fortnight,  when  about 
two  inches  high,  immediately  commenced  grow- 
ing after  a  good  watering  with  soap-suds,  and 
grew  about  six  inches  the  first  five  days. 

With  a  little  care  this  may  all  bo  well  done  by 
any  one  who  has  never  attempted  it  before.  Un- 
der this  treatment  in  the  course  of  three  or  four 
years  you  will  be  amply  repaid  by  a  most  beauti- 
ful crop  of  luscious  grapes,  and  a  vine  greatly  or- 
namental to  the  grounds  and  dwelling. 

Pruning. — The  grape  vine  bleeds  readily.  Nev- 
er prune  at  all,  until  tho  vine  has  grown  one  or 
two  years,  for  it  needs  tho  aid  of  the  small 
branches  in  order  to  push  forward  large  and  vig- 
ous  roots.  Late  in  October  or  in  November  is  a 
proper  time — never  when  the  sap  is  in  motion  in 
the  spring.  As  the  fruit  grows  on  new  wood 
every  year,  in  pruning  it  is  necessary  to  cut  back 
the  branches  to  within  two  or  three  eyes  of  the 
main  stem.  The  cultivator  will  find  plain  direc- 
tions in  Cole's  Fruit  Book,  which  coets  but  fifty 
cents,  and  it  will  enable  him  to  see  the  whole 
operation  illustrated  by  engravings. 

Never  pinch  off  the  leaves  to  aid  the  r  ipcning 
of  the  fruit,  as  they  are  placed  there  for  the  very 
purpose  you  desire  to  accomplish. 

Plant  a  grape  vine,  and  before  long  some  of 
you  will  be  thankful  to  him  who  gave  you  the 
hint. 

HOEINO  IN  DRT  WEATHER. 

Experienoe  has  fully  established  the  fact  at 
com,  and  other  crops,  are  essentially  benefited  .  - 
hoeing  in  dry  weather,  but  the  reason  why,  «r 
the  manner  how  it  is  done,  is  oot  so  generally  un- 
derstood.    That  moisture  .is  formed  by  stirring 


of  a  pleasure  than  a  task.  Tho  grape  is  not  only 
palatable  and  nutritious  for  those  who  are  well, 
but  is  exceedingly  grateful  to  tho  sick,  giving 


Water  is  composed  oT  oxygen  and  nitrogen. 
These  substances  are  also  contained  in  different 
proportions,  in  the  earth  and  atmosphere,  and 
are,  to  some  extent,  formed  by  the  action  of  differ- 


tonetothe  digestive  organs,  and  healthy  action! en*  particles  of  earthy  matter  upon  ^ch  other, 

when  brought  into  contact,  as  done  by  hoeing. 
Water  acts  as  a  solvent  of  other  substano^,  and 


to  the  whole  alimentary  canal 

Before  setting  the  root,  throw  out  the  earth,  to 
the  depth  of  two  or  three  feet  and  fill  up  ten  inch- 
es with  coarse  manure  of  any  sort,  old  bones,  oys- 
ter shells,  &c.,  and  then  throw  in  rich  loam  ;  in- 
to this  take  a  few  quarts  of  house  ashes,  then  fill 
up  with  loam  and  composted  manure,  and  the 
soil  is  ready  for  the  root. 

After  the  plant  is  set  scatter  on  strawy  manure, 


holds  them  in  solution  so  that  they  can  be  taken 
up  by  the  roots,  and  made  to  nourish  the  grow- 
ing plant.  This  is  tho  reason  why  it  is  l^t  to 
sow  or  plant  seeds  as  soon  as  possible  after  the 
land  has  been  plowed  or  harrowed.  The  diilferent 
particles  of  matter  coming  tojjether,  form  new  re- 
lations and  produce  a  chemical  action,  during 
whioh  beat  is  evolved,  and  oxygen  and  hydrogen 
are  generated,  and  caused  to  unite,  and  tbrm 
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water;  which  with  other  subetances  act  upon 
the  seeds  and  produces  germination ;  and  ^ives  to 
the  new-born  plant  a  vigorous  start  into  existence. 
After  the  soil  nas  remained  quiet  for  some  time, 
these  substances  haying  exhausted  their  energy, 
by  nutralising  the  powers  of  each  other,  the  plant 
hoaving  absorl^  all  the  elements  of  nutrition  with- 
in reach  of  its  roots,  its  growth  becomes  retarded, 
and  can  only  be  restored  by  renewing  the  chemi- 
cal action.  This  can  be  done  by  applying  some 
compost  manure  or  by  hoeing  or  stirring  the  earth , 
00  as  to  bring  diflerent  particles  into  contact  with 


twice  a  week  on  the  muck,  and  thus  prevent  ^re- 
fanging,  the  admixture  of  decomposed  swamp 
muck,  and  other  carbonaceous  matters  capable  of 
absorbing  ammonia  liberated  during  the  fermen- 
tation. The  slight  use  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
or  of  plaster,  or  other  salj^hates  capable  of  chang- 
ing the  carbonr  te  of  ammonia  to  sulphate  of  am- 
monia, will  also  do  away  with  its  volatile  char- 
acter. 

The  facility  of  adding  the  missins  constituents 
of  the  soil  to  the  general  compost  beap  in  solu- 
tion is  very  sreat,  many  of  which,  particularly 


each  other  and  forming  new  combinations,  and  those  of  an  alkaline  character,  will  assist  in  the 
consequently,  thus  producing  a  further  supply  of  |  decomposition  of  the  manure  bjr  sofcening  tlie 


nutritious  matter.  Com,  that  is  hoed  every  two 
or  three  weeks,  will  come  to  maturity  sooner,  nro- 
duoe  more,  and  be  better  filled  on  the  cob,  tnan 
it  will  when  treated  in  the  usual  way.  We  would 
recommend  to  our  farmers,  to  select  two  or  three 
rows  in  the  field  and  hoe  it  regularly  once  in  two 
weeks,  and  in  the  fiill  inform  us  of  the  results  of 
their  experiment. — Anon 


LOITG  AVD  SHORT  MANURES. 

An  excellent  article  on  this  subject,  quoted 
from  the  Germantoton  Telegraph,  will  be  found 
on  page  67  of  the  present  number,  but  some  of 
the  arguments  that  should  be  understood,  are  not 
there  given.  Those  who  have  long  manures  on 
hand  in  the  fall,  and  have  lands  intended  for  use 
ia  the  following  spring  which  may  be  plowed  in 
the  fiitll,  and  which  soils  contain  a  sufficient 
amount  of  day  and  carbonaceous  matter  to  retain 
ammonia,  may  fertilize  with  long  manures,  deeply 
plowed  under;  for  the  decomposition  of  these 
manures  will  be  sufficiently  slow  to  insure  the 
absorption  and  retention  of  all  their  ammonia  bv 
the  supernatant  portions  of  the  soil,  and  their 
slow  decay  will  assist  in  aerating  by  giving  free 
admission  of  atmosphere,  while  the  spring  plow- 
ing will  elevate  and  mix  the  manures  throughout 
the  soU. 

We  do  not  advocate  the  use  of  long  manures 
in  sprine,  or  at  any  time  in  sandv  or  very  loose 
soils,  umesB  those  soils  are  black  by  the  presence 
of  carbon  to  receive  and  retain  all  the  volatile 
gases  which  may  result  from  the  decomposition 
of  the  manure,  but  for  soils  that  are  plastic  and 
clayey,  recjuiring  disintegration  from  the  action 
of  winter  irosts,  we  would  fearlessly  recommend 
ridgbg  and  black  furrowing,  and  the  covering  up 
in  these  ridges  of  lon^  manures ;  for  certainly 
the  same  ar^iument  which  may  be  used  for  the 
admixture  of  inert  materials  of  a  carbonaceous 
character  in  the  compost  heap,  apply  with  equal 
fiiirnese  to  such  soils  as  are  capable  of  retaining 
ammonia,  being  fertilized  with  long  or  undecom- 
posed  manures. 

For  hoe  crops,  and  many  others  requiring  soil 
in  find  tilth,  tne  decomposed  manure  should  then 
be  used  in  preference  to  the  long,  which,  from 
mechanical  causes,  would  interfere  too  seriously 
with  the  action  of  tools  intended  to  disturb  the 


woody  fibre,  liberating  the  inorganic  constituents, 
and  rendering  part  aoTuble  which  otherwise  would 
for  a  time  remain  comparatively  inert. —  Work- 
ing Farmer. 

For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

SPRING-LOCUST  TREES. 

Mr.  Brown  : — AVinter  lingered  so  long  with  us 
in  this  quarter,  cramping  the  atmosphere  with 
cold  and  frost,  that  the  early  Spring  made  but 
slight  impressions,  and  it  almost  seemed  as  if  *4he 
trembling  year"  wuuld  remain  ^* unconfirmed  ;'' 
but  at  length  a  decided  change  is  taking  pkce, 

and 

^"tiirly  Winter  passes  o% 

Far  to  the  north,  and  calls  his  ruflUu  blasts." 

For  about  a  week  past.,  we  have  been  favored 
with  frequent  alternations  of  warm  sunshine,  and 
soft  south  winds  with  rain,  infusing  mother 
earth  with  a  sudden  impulse,  changing  her  as- 
pects as  by  magic, — the  snow  rapidly  disappears, 
the  brooks  roar,  the  birds  sing  in  varied  melodies, 
and 

**From  the  moist  meadow  to  the  withered  hill, 
Led  by  the  breexe,  the  vtvld  yerdnre  runs." 

How  rapid  and  striking  the  transition  from 
Winter  to  exhilarating  Spring !  My  friend,  how 
rich,  varied  and  important  are  the  impressions 
we  may  derive  from  thoughtful  observation  of 
the  Seasons.  Beset  as  our  life  here  is,  with  cares 
and  influences  tending  at  times  to  drag  down  our 
spirits  and  blunt  our  finer  sensibilities,  how  fit- 
ting that  we  should  often  sequester  our  minds 
for  a  little  season  from  tho  anxieties  and  eager 
pursuits  of  earth,  elevating  them  to  the  contem- 
plation of  an  ever-present  Deity  in  His  works, 
and  reading  the  instructions  they  communicate. 
Especially  in  the  delightful  season  of  Spring  may 
the  mind  be  ennobled  and  refined  by  an  attentive 
study  of  those  worke.  This  too  is  eminently  the 
season  to  enjoy  the  productions  of  the  great  mas- 
ters in  poetry,  and  appreciate  some  of  their  most 
beautiful  and  sublime  sentiments.  Greatly  may 
we  cultivate  and  refine  our  tastes  and  sensibilities 
and  quicken  and  enlarge  our  powers  of  observa- 


Boil,  causing  the  undue  disturbance  of*  roots, 

breaking  off  their  fibres,  etc.    But  the  treatment 

of  manures  to  render  them  short,  should  be  such J^.^;  andVeflectbn^,  by  In  occassional  communion 
m  the  compost  heap,  as  not  to  permit  the  loss  of)    ..,  ,,  ,  '   ;,  t^    _«**^      u.^  ^„, 

ammonia,  md  all  the  facts  in  relation  to  such  ^^^li  these  grand  authors.  No  matter  what  our 
treatment  we  have  before  given,  such  as  the  ar-  situation  or  calling  in  life,  we  should  undoubted- 
rangemeut  of  a  pump,  return  of  the  drainage  ly  rise  to  our  high  privileges  as  rational  beings, 
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and  find  time  to  exalt  that  immortal  element 
within  U8  to  contemplations  aboye  and  beyond 
the  mere  practical  affairs  of  life.  Strolling  out 
of  a  fine  morning  in  Spring,  the  mind  all  opened 
and  awake  to  the  impressions  from  Nature,  and 
perhaps  recalling  flome  noble  sentiment  uttered 
by  a  master  spirit  when  contemplating  similar 
scenes,  how  much  may  what  we  then  see  and  feel 
Berve  to  strengthen  us  anew  for  the  battle  of  life, 
and  to  rise  superior  to  any  depressing  or  wither- 
ing influences  that  may  beset  us  in.  our  pathway. 
Can  any  sensitive  man  fail  of  being  quickened 
and  improved  by  such  an  experience  ? 

"When  heaven  and  earth,  as  if  contending,  vie 

To  raise  his  being  and  serene  his  seal, 

Can  he  forbear  to  Join  the  general  smilQ 

Of  Nature  ?  Can  fierce  passions  vex  his  breast. 

While  every  gale  is  peace,  and  every  grove 

Is  melody  ?" 

Reflections  like  the  foregoing  in  part  occupied 
my  mind  while  walking  out  one  of  the  beautiful 
mominga  of  the  present  week.  But  my  particu- 
lar purpose  in  taking  that  walk  was  to  comply 
with  an  invitation  from  Mr.  Solyman  Cune,  of 
this  town,  to  observe  his  plantation  of  yellow  lo- 
cust trees,  and  the  improvement  of  a  very  poor 
piece  of  land  by  the  plantation ;  and  the  design 
wiiich  prompted  me  to  take  up  my  pen  at  this 
time  was  to  speak  of  these  trees,  and  their  effect 
upon  the  soil. 

This  grove  of  locusts  embraces  about  two  acres 
of  a  rough,  stony  ridge  of  land,  naturally  of  a 
light,  thin  soil,  which  had  long  ago  been  worn 
out  by  a  previous  owner,  with  successive  crops  of 
rye,  so  that  when  the  land  came  into  Mr.  Cune's 
hands  it  would  not  bear  grass,  and  was  of  no 
value  for  production.  Mr.  Cune  had  read  that 
the  locust  tree  would  improve  such  land.  In  tlie 
spring  season,  about  twenty  years  ago,  he  bought 
half  a  pound  of  the  seed  of  the  yellow  locust,  at 
a  seed-store  in  Boston.  As  soon  as  the  seed  ar- 
rived at  the  farm  he  poured  boiling  water  upon 
it,  sciilding  it  for  a  minute  or  two,  then  added 
enough  cold  water  to  reduce  the  temperature  to 
about  blood  heat,  and  let  the  seed  soak  over 
night.  It  was  then  sown  in  drills  in  the  gar- 
den, as  one  would  sow  beet  seed,  and  it  came  up 
well.  The  little  trees  or  sprouts  were  allowed  to 
stand  in  the  garden  till  the  following  Spring, 
when  they  were  transplanted  to  the  knoll  where 
they  now  are.  The  transplanting  was  done  by 
Striking  furrows  with  the  plow,  about  twenty 
feet  apart,  then  placing  the  little  trees  in  these 
furrows,  from  five  to  eight  feet  apart,  and  cover- 
ing the  roots  with  a  hoe.  The  land  was  then 
fenced  from  oattlc,  the  fence  remaining  for  about 
ten  ycarfi^  when  it  was  removed,  and  the  land 
has  since  been  pastured. 

During  tlio  last  half  of  the  period  that  the 
grove  was  fenced,  an  annual  crop  of  hay  was 


taken  from  the  land — the  crop  yearly  iBcreasing 
in  amount  and  improving  in.  quality.  -The  treee 
have  grown  finely,  and  many  of  them  would  now 
make  the  best  of  fencing-stuff.  The  land,  which 
was  not  worth  $10  per  acre  twenty  years  ago, 
could  not  now  be  bought  for  six  times  that  sum. 
In  addition  to  the  value  of  the  trees  now  stand- 
ing on  it,  the  land  furnishes  excellent  pasturage, 
— the  white  clover  predominating  largely  in  the 
sward.  The  trees  have  greatly  improved  the  soil 
by  their  annual  deposit  of  leaves,  which,  lying 
still  where  they  fall,  coat  the  surface  and  keep  it 
mellow  and  soft,  and  the  sward  open,  so  that  the 
grasses  dp  not  become  bound  at  the  root,  but 
afford  a  tender  bite  of  pasturage,  much  relished 
by  the  cattle — inclining  them  to  remain  much  in 
the  grove,  preferring  the  locality  before  any 
other  portion  of  the  pastures.  The  borers  have 
occasionally  destroyed  a  tree,  but  new  sprouts 
have  in  such  case  invariably  sprung  up  from  the 
roots. 

This  grove  is  well  worth  looking  at,  and  fully 
confirms  the  statements  I  Have  heretofore  made 
in  the  Farmer,  relative  to  the  improvement  of 
poor  land  by  planting  it  with  the  locust  tree. 
This,  in  my  judgment,  is  one  of  the  cheapest 
and  best  of  modes  for  improving  rough  stony 
lands  of  a  thin  soil,  or  old  pastures  which  refuse 
to  give  a  bite  of  grass,  and  are  too  steep  or  fkr 
from  home  to  be  accessible  with  the  plow  and 
manure  cart .  There  are  numerous  acres  o f  worn- 
out  pasture  lands  in  New  England  which  may 
unquestionably  be  improved  by  planting  them 
with  the  yellow  locust. 

In  passing  over  Mr.  Oune's  farm,  I  noticed 
several  good  apple  orchards  have  been  started, 
which  bear  evident  marks  of  the  owner's  skill 
and  taste  as  an  orchardist,  and  whibh  at  no  dis- 
tant day  will  add  materially  to  the  income  of  the 
farm,  and  to  its  money  value.  Mr.  Cune  is  con- 
siderably engaged  in  the  nursery  business,  and 
lias  an  excellent  stock  of  young  trees  of  approved 
varieties  of  the  apple  and  pear.  Persons  in  this 
region  desirous  of  commencing  young  orchards, 
would  do  well  to  look  at  his  nurseries  before  pro- 
curing trees  at  a  greater  distance. 

F.   HOLBROOK. 

Braitleb&ro' ,  April  18, 1855. 


How  urcH  Manure  no  ws  Use  on  an  Acre  ? — 
An  acre  of  land  contains  43,500  square  feet,  4,- 
840  square  yards,  or  160  square  rods.  By  those 
who  have  used  guano,  it  is  said  300  pounds  is 
sufficient  to  manure  an  acre;  302i  lU.  would 
give  just  one  ounce  avordupois  to  the  square 
yard.  One  cubid  jjrard  would  give  a  trifle  over 
one  cubic  inch  to  the  square  foot.  A  cubic  yard 
of  highly  concentrated  manure,  like  night  soil, 
would,  if  evenly  and  properly  spread,  manure  an 
acre  very  well.  A  cubic  yard  of  long  manure 
will  weigh  about  1,400  lbs. ;  a  cubic  foot  not  far 


l»6ft. 
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firom  50  lbs.  A  oord  ocmtains  128  euMe  feet ;  a 
oord  and  a  quarter  would  give  about  a  cubio  foot 
to  the  square  rod.  If  liquid  manure  be  U9ed,  it 
would  take  170  bbls.  to  ^iye  one  sill  to  a  square 
foot  upon  an  acre,  which  would  be  equal  to 
about  50  pipeQ  or  large  hogsheads.  It  would  be 
quite  useful  if  fikrmers  would  be  a  litUe  more 
MMcific  as  to  the  amount  of  manure  applied, — 
Jtural  New-  Yorker. 


For  tk9  New  England  Farmer, 

GVAHO  AJSTD  OIHEB  THDTOS. 

Mb.  Bkown  : — I  wish  to  make  a  few  inquiries 
throuffh  the  former. 

1.  If  the  same  worth  of  ashes  is  applied  to  the 
ground  as  that  of  guano,  will  it  have  as  good  aih 
efiect? 

2.  If  the  same  worth  of  plaster  is  applied,  will 
it  do  as  much  good  as  guano  ? 

3.  If  the  same  worth  of  daked  lime  is  applied 
as  of  ffuano,  will  it  have  the  same  eflfeot! 

4.  Which  are  the  three  best  kinds  of  potatoes 
planted  in  New  England? 

5.  Which  is  the  earliest  kind  of  com?  Let 
me  know  where  the  potatoes  and  com  can  be  got, 
and  prices? 

6.  What  breed  of  hogs  and  hens  is  most  pro- 
dnctive  and  profitable  ? 

7.  If  the  ashes,  plaster  and  lime  are  mixed  in 
equal  parts,  will  they  haye  as  good  an  effect  a» 
guano  or  superphosphate  of  lime? 

8.  Is  there  any  improyed  plow  for  use  on 
rough,  stony  and  steep  land,  for  sale  in  Boston? 
1  haye  seen  and  bought  some  fourteen  plows  of 
diffsrent  patterns,  but  as  yet  haye  got  none  eoual 
to  the  old  style.  Why  do  not  some  of  our  scten- 
tifio  fiurmers  and  mechanics  make  improyed  tools 
for  rough,  stony  land,  as  weU  as  for  the  smooth 
flats? 

By  answering  the  above  inquiries  you  will 
oblige  many  New  Yorkers.       S.  W.  Rinalds. 
Paersburg,  Bens.  Co.,  N.  Y.,  1856. 

RiUARKs. — 1.  We  belieye  the  same  money  yal- 
ue  of  ashes  on  an  acre  of  land,  would  be  of  more 
seryioe  than  an  equal  cost  of  guano.  300  pounds 
of  guano  would  cost  $9  ;  at  a  shilling  a  bushel, 
nine  dollars  would  bring  fifly-fbur  bushels  of 
ashes. 

2.  It  depends  so  much  on  the  condition  of  the 
land,  that  any  reply  we  could  make  would  shed 
no  light  upon  the  subject. 

3.  On  some  soils,  as  a  rich  loam  where  a  crop 
of  wheat  was  to  be  taken,  we  should  greatly  pre- 
fer the  lime.  On  a  dryish,  sandy  loam,  we  should 
prefer  the  guano. 

4.  The  white  Chenango  has  been  the  fayorite  in 
Boston  market  for  seyeral  years — but  the  disease 
has  affected  it  so  seriously  for  several  seasons, 
that  our  people  introduced  various  other  kinds. 
Among  the  other  sorts,  the  Peach-blow,  Carter, 
Davis  Seedling  and  State  of  Maine  stand  high. 

5.  The  earliest  com  is  the  Jefferson,  and  is  sold 
on  the  ear  at  $2  a  hundred ;  the  potatoes  at 
from  $2  to  $3  a  bushel,  and  sold  at  the  seed 
stores  in  Boston. 


6.  H^,  half  Suffolk ;  hens,  a  mixture  of  the 
best  you  can  find. 

7.  Do  not  mix  these  substances. 

8.  There  aro  plows  in  Boston  suitable  for  all 
sorts  of  knd. 

For  tko  Now  EngUmd  Fanmr, 

PLTJM  TSEE8-TAP  EOOT-POtATOES. 

Mr.  Brown  : — ^I  have  now  been  in  this  coiw- 
try,  (from  England,)  two  years.  I  have  par* 
chased  your  paper  every  week,  and  do  still,  and 
if  every  farmer  in  the  United  States  does  not  get 
it,  they  oueht  to,  as  it  is  full  of  information.  I 
have  travelled  throueh  Europe  and  part  of  Asia, 
and  am  always  glad  if  I  can  do  good  to  any  coun- 
try I  pass  through.  I  see  in  your  Saturday's  pa- 
per, headed  <«SuckerPlum  Trees,"  Mr.  Smith  has 
answered  that  fully  and  satisfactorily  as  regEurds 
suckers,  for  vou  must  never  expect  fruit,  at  least 
good  fruit,  uom  below  the  grafl,  but  there  are 
cases  where  even  grafted  trees  blossom  and  not 
bear  fruit,  and  in  this  case,  ninety  times  out  of 
a  hundred,  the  tree  has  a  tap-root,  and  if  so,  do 
not  expect  much  fruit,  but  dig  down  and  see  if 
there  is  a  tap  root  ;  if  so  saw  it  qff,  and  saw  it 
close  to  the  ball  of  the  tree ;  but  no  tree  if  prop- 
erly planted  can  have  a  tap  root.  In  France,  Bel- 
gium and  England  they  place  a  slate  or  flat  stone, 
and  plant  the  tree  upon  it;  by  this  means,  the 
roots  branch  out,  and  you  oan  have  no  tap  root. 
You  must  never  expect  to  raise  fruit  from  suck- 
ers. When  Mr.  Cobbett  left  Long  Island,  (he 
was  a  great  a^iculturist)  he  did  all  he  could  in 
England  to  raise  or  produce  that  beautiful  apple, 
(I  think  you  call  it  the  Newtown  Pipping  he 
took  grafts  with  him  and  pafted  them  on  Parap 
dise  stocks,  vis.,  stocks  raised  in  England  from 
the  pippins  of  apples.  Some  of  theA  he  let  erow 
three  years,  ana  wrote  back  to  Long  Island  for 
more  grafts.  When  he  got  them,  he  cut  off  those 
which  had  grown  three  years,  and  nafted  again 
with  his  newly  imported  ones  from  Lone  Island. 
They  grew  and  fruited,  an4  were  eood  apples, 
but  not  to  be  compared  to  what  he  had  in  Long 
Island,  and  he  very  truly  said  it  was  American 
air  and  land.  We  cannot  produce  apples  or  pears 
in  England,  equal  either  to  you,  iS^ce  or  Bel- 
gium. 

I  will  now  sa^  something  about  potatoes, 
which  Cobbett  railed  so  much  against;  for  the 
last  eight  years,  the  farmers  have  adopted  a  s^ 
tern,  (and  I  am  ^ud  to  sajr  that  I  was  the  orig- 
inator of  it)  which  is  within  every  poor  man"s 
grasp ;  viz.,  when  the  potato  is  kept  for  seed, 
throw  it  into  ground  plaster ;  in  England  we 
use  fallen  lime,  or  hydrated  lime  in  {jowder :  tha 
cut  side  takes  up  the  lime,  and  preveQts  its  ex^ 
hausting  itself  in  the  earth ;  it  prevents  wiie- 
worms,  snails,  or  other  vermin  attacking  it,  I 
see  that  small  potatoes  are  sold  for  seed ;  they 
may  do  well,  but  I  prefer  a  good  sized  potato  set, 
that  is  a  potato  of  good  size,  cut  in  two  or  three, 
pieces,  and  leave  two  eyes  or  sprouts ;  but  even  in 
the  small  potato  set,  I  should  recommend  a  small 
portion  chipped  off  and  thrown  into  pkster  or 
lime.  If  you  wish  to  prevent  disease,  alwaya 
plant  your  potato  with  the  cut  side  up ;  try  it  on 
a  small  scale,  if  you  like,  but  you  will  plant  the 
whole  field  next  seaspn  aU  side  up. 

An  English  Iarxsr* 

Fall  River^  April  24.  1855. 
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For  tht  2r«w  England  Farmtr, 

THB  SAWN  OP  HAT. 

0,  the  aky  U  bide,  ud  t]xe  ivrard  is  gifeen, 
And  the  soft  windt  wake  from  the  balmy  weit  I 

She  leftTes  tinfoM,  in  their  gilded  sheen, 
And  the  bird  in  the  tree>top  builds  Its  nest ! 

The  truant  Zephyr  light  plumes  his  wings 
Once  more,  and  quits  him  his  perftmied  bed  $ 

Soft  calls  on  the  sleeping  flowers  to  wake, 
•     And  sportire  roams,  e'er  eaeh  dew-clad  head ! 

The  Blue  Bells  nod  them  within  the  wood. 

The  Snoto  Drop  peeps  frxna  Its  milky  bell, 
The  Motley  Thora  bends  her  hood. 

Whilst  beanteoas  wild  flowers  line  the  deU  ! 
The  fFild  Briar  Roee  its  fkagranoe  breathes, 

The  Violet  opes  her  cap  of  blue. 
The  timid  Prtmro«e  lifts  its  leayes. 

And  King  Cup$  wake,  all  bathed  in  dew ! 

From  flower  to  flower  the  wild  bee  roams, 

Then,  buried  within  the  cowslip's  cup. 
He  murmurs  his  low  and  music  tcmes, 

Till  she  fblds  the  wanton  intrader  up ! 
The  spring  bird,  wakening,  soars  on  high, 

Ottshing  aloft  its  melting  lay. 
Whilst  painted  clouds  flit  o*er  the  sky. 

All  ushering  in  the  dawn  of  May ! 

Like  a  laughing  nymph,  she  springs  to  light, 

And  tripping  along,  in  her  world  of  flowers,. 
Brushes  the  dew  in  the  momfaig  bright, 

And  weares  a  Joy  o'er  each  heart  of  ours ! 
WiUi  fhriic  hands,  the  Dewy  meek 

From  the  lap  of  gieen  she  playfUL  throws. 
Whilst  the  loveliest  flowers  spring  round  her  feet, 

And  fragrance  bursts  firom  the  wild-wood  rose ! 
0,  then  glad  is  the  heart,  as  through  ksaflng  trees, 

Ti»  soft  winds  roam  them  in  music  play ; 
Whilst  the  siak  eome  forth  for  the  healing  breeie, 

And  r^olce  in  the  Urth  of  the  beauteous'lfay ! 
And  glad  is  the  heart  of  the  Joyous  child. 

As  bounding  away  through  the  tangled  dell, 
It  roams  »mld  the  flowers,  in  green  broods  wild. 

And  hunts  the  caged  bee  in  the  oowsUp's  bcU ! 
0,  bright  is  this  world !    TIs  a  world  of  gems ! 

And  toveliseas  lingers  where'er  we  tread ! 
On  the  mountain^top  or  in  lone  wood  glens, 

A  spirtt  of  Beauty  o'er  aU  is  spread ! 
Then  warmed  be  oui^  hearts  to  that  kindly  Power 

That  scatters  bright  roses  o'er  life  rough  way— 
Who  unfolds  ttie  cup  of  the  snow-drop's  flower, 

And  mantles  the  earth  with  the  gems  of  May ! 

For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

ABOUT  THE  STATS  OF  HADJTE  POTA- 
TOES. 

Mr.  Editor:— The  potato  called  the  State  of 
Bfaine,  is  a  seedling  raised  first  by  D.  Bearoe,  of 
Hebron,  Me., — known  in  this  State,  as  the 
"Bearce  Potato."  They  are  raised  to  some  ex- 
tent in  Hebron,  Minotand  Poland;  and  trailed, 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  above  places,  the  best 
01  anj^tbing  called  Potato.  Seeing  them  adver- 
tised for  seed  by  M.  Tombs  &  Co.  in  your  valua- 
ble paper,  I  thought  I  would  make  thealmve 
statements,  together  with  what  I  know  of  them 
as  to  quality  A^. 

And  first,  we  think  tliey  are  the  best  for  the 
table  of  any  kind  We  ever  raised,  and  second,  sell 
the  hiffhest  in  market.  The  first  I  niscd,  I 
planted  two  bushels  on  creen  sward  without 
dressing ;  harvested  fifty-eight  bushels  very  nice 
potatoes,  wbioh  was  two  years  ago.    Last  season 


I  raised  five  hundred  bushels  of  them.  One  half 
acre  broke  up  as  late  as  the  10th  of  June,  on 
which  I  put  three  and  a  half  bushels  seed, 
*<8mall  potatoes,"  yielded  over  one  hundred  bush- 
els, ana  I  think  there  would  have  been  near 
double  had  it  not  been  for  the  drought.  One 
piece  on  light  dry  land  did  about  half  as  well ; 
another  piece  on  moistish  new  land  did  better 
than  either  of  the  above ;  on  this  last  piece  one 
end  where  the  drought  did  not  effect  them,  four- 
teen hills  filled  a  bushel,  without  dressing,  except 
plaster. 

I  would  advise  those  who  plant  them  to  choose 
a  moist  situation  ;  and  not  to  hurry  about  plant- 
ing till  the  ground  is  suitably  dry,  then  plow 
deep,  and  plow  in  the  dressing,  if  bam  manure  is 
applied.  Plant  no  deeper  than  com,  and  seed 
hght. 

My  mrejbhod*  has  been,  for  the  last  eight  or  ten 
years,  in  the  cultivation  of  potatoes,  to  hoe  sooi^ 
after  they,  ai^e  ud,  stirring  all  the  ground  to  kill 
the  weeds,  and  then  when  they  arc  large  enough 
hoe  again,  making  a  small  oval  hill,  say  as  large 
as  a  half  bushel,  if  the  ground  is  dry ;  broader 
and  flatter,  if  moist,  narrower  and  higher. 

I  have  for  this '  length  of  time  used  for  seed 
small  potatoes,  with  the  exception  of  a  bushel  or 
two  large  ones  for  experiment  sake,  and  am  sat- 
isfied the  small  ones  do  as  well  as  large,  if  I  am 
careful  to  seed  light,  say  about  six  bushels  to  the 
acre.  I  cut  all  my  potatoes  for  planting,  those  a£ 
large  as  an  egg  or  larger  in  four,  and  those 
smaller  in  three  and  two  pieces,  putting  two 

Fieces  in  the  hill.  I  never  furrow  for  planting ; 
used  to,  and  got  them  too  deep..  My  crop 
usually  averages  about  two  hundred  bushels  per 
acre,  sometimes  more,  hardly  ever  leas. 

W.   A.   TOBIBS. 

Mechanic  Falls,  April  2Z,  1855. 


PRACTICAL  EPPOET. 

The  question  is  occasionally  asked  our  agents 
whether  the  editor  and  the  writers  for  the  Far- 
mer are  practical  men  ?  They  do  well.  Theory 
and  practice  are  quite  different  things — ^in  agri- 
cultural operations  they  ough^  to  go  together. 
One  may  form  a  plausible  theory,  and^d,  when 
he  brings  it  to  a  practical  teBt,that  it  will  not  answer 
his  expectations .  Aware  of  th  is , the  Proprietor  has 
secured  a  corps  of  writeis  who  are  all,  we  be- 
lieve, practical  operators  upon  the  soil — gentle- 
men who  not  only  direct  others,  but  labor  with 
their  own  hands.  The  Proprietor  himself,  the 
Giditors,  and  we  think-  nearly  every  contributor, 
ladies  and  all,  are  owners,  occupiers,  .and  tillers 
of  the  soil, — and  persons  who  at  the  same  time 
study  and  endeavor  to  penetrate  the  arcana  ot 
(he  great  art.  They  are  not  wedded  to  old  cuft* 
toms  and  usages  because  they  were  observed  by 
the  fathers,  and  have  the  sanction  of  age, — but 
heartily  embrace  the  new  and  useful,  and  keep  the 
world  moving  and  prospering,  and  transferring  to 
the  elements  and  animals  an  immensity  of  toil  here- 
tofore imposed  upon  human  limbs.  What  we 
preach,  we  have  mainly  practiced^  and  feel  confi- 
dent of  its.  trath. 
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HESSEHGEE  BLACK  HAWK 


The  abo?e  cut  represents  the  Messenger  Black 
Hawk  in  harness ;  he  was  raised  in  Orange  count j, 
State  of  Vermont ;  bis  dam  was  sired  by  Bash 
Messenger,  State  of  Maine ;  his  sire  was  Black 
Hawk,  making  an  extremely  good  cross,  and 
giving  in  this  case  the  size  of  bone  and  muscle 
incident  to  the  Messenger  breed,  which  are  large 
horses,  and  still  giving  all  the  activity,  style  and 
beauty  of  movement  which  Black  Hawk  displays. 
The  Messenger  Black  Hawk  was  three  years  old 
last  August ;  he  stands  more  than  sixteen  hands 
high ;  his  color  is  jet  black  ;  his  weight  ten  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pounds ;  his  symmetrical  propor- 
tions and  beauty  of  form,  his  light  and  airy 
movement,  cannot  be  surpassed  in  the  world ;  he 
bids  fair,  thus  far,  to  make  one  of  the  fastest 
trotting  stallions  in  the  country.  He  will  be 
kept  the  coming  season  at  the  stable  of  D.  T. 
Sargent,  in  Boxboro',  Mass. 

Also,  will  be  kept  at  the  same  stable,  the  well 
known  Bay  State  Horse ;  he  was  raised  in  Mid- 
dlesex county,  Mass.,  and  will  be  five  years  old 
next  June  :  his  pedigree  is  Black  Ha^k  and  Mor- 
gan ;  his  color  is  a  very  dark  mahogany  bay ; 
hie  weight  eleven-  hundred  pounds ;  his  colts  are 
yet  quite  yonng,  but  enough  has  been  «een  of  his 


stock  to  make  him  worthy  of  the  highest  honors 
as  a  stock  horse ;  his  colts,  which  are  well  known 
in  this  vicinity  to  very  many  good  judges,  are 
considered  to  be  unsurpassed  by  any  other  stock 
horse  in  New  England ;  one  hundred  doUars 
often,  and  in  some  instances  as  high  as  two  hun- 
dred, have  been  offered  for  his  colts  four  months 
old.  As  to  the  extent  of  his  speed  it  is  not  known, 
but  he  is  warranted  to  trot  one  mile  in  three  and 
a  half  mimites  on  Cambridge  Park,  or  fourteen 
miles  in  one  hour. 

These  two  horses,  to  say  the  least,  will  rank 
among  the  highest  class  of  stock  horses,  and  will 
be  kept  for  that  purpose  for  all  who  wish  to  raise 
fine  horses. 

Keeping  will  be  furnished  and  due  care  taken 
of  all  the  mares  left  or  sent  to  the  proprietor. 

D.  T.  Sargent. 


MuNN^s  Practical  Land  Drainxr. — This  is 
another  of  Saxton  &  Co.'s  excellent  agricultural 
publications,  containing,  1.  The  physical  laws  on 
which  the  drainage  of  lands  depends.  2.  The 
principles  and  system  of  drainage.  3.  Examina- 
tion of  land  preliminary  to  drainage.  4.  The 
dififerait  systems  employed— deep  drainage  ex- 
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plained,  its  use  in  catting  off  springs,  surfiEhce 
drainage  explained,  together  with  practical  di- 
rections, levelling,  form  and  depth  of  drains, 
filling  up  the  cuttings  after  the  drains  are  con- 
fltructed,  stoppage,  syphon  drains,  and  every  thing 
that  relates  to  the  subject.  A  capital  work— one 
that  ought  to  be  studied  bj  every  fanner.  The 
work  is  illustrated  by  diagrams  of  Ml  the  forms 
of  drains,  and  the  tools  necessary  to  work  with 


A  FEW  PACTS  FOE  FABMEES. 

And  it  may  be  as  well  for  a  few  other  classes  to 
learn  the  same  facts ;  and  firstjthe  ereat  fact  that 
of  all  trades  and  occupations,  the  farmer's  is  the 
only  one  that  never  suffers  by  '^hard  times," 
< 'commercial  distress,"  ''great  Ml  of  stocks,"  or 
any  other  of  the  thousand  and  one  terms  that  tell 
of  ruin  to  many  of  the  denizens  of  the  city. 

It  is  a  sreat  fact  that  the  farmers,  as  a  class, 
are  now  the  only  class  that  is  prosperous,  while 
all  other  classes  are  groaning  under  the  evils  of 
depression  in  business,  and  want  of  employment 
of  those  who  labor  to  live,  and  are  dependent 
upon  daily  toil  for  daily  bread. 

At  this  very  moment,  while  the  laborers  of  the 
city  are  suffering  for  food,  the  finrmer  is  realizing 
the  highest  prices  he  has  received  for  many  years 
for  every  description  of  farm  produce.  Tiiink  of 
whole  droves  of  bullocks  selling  for  ov^  $100 
each.  What  a  price  for  beef!  It  is  11  to  Hi 
cents  for  every  pound  of  meat  in  the  four  quar- 
ters, and  the  present  week  it  is  even  higher  than 
that. 

Sheep,  that  will  dress  less  than  56  pounds,  have 
sold  in  droves  at  $5  and  $6  per  head. 

Then,  we  pay  five  or  m  cents  a  pound  for  flour, 
and  we  butter  our  bread  at  28  to  34  cents  per 
pound.  Potatoes — that  indispensable  neoessarr  of 
an  American  table — ^are  still  dearer  than  bread  or 
meat  for  human  food. 

In  short,  it  is  a  fact  that  every  product  of 
'  American  soil  is  selling  at  a  price  more  remuner- 
ating to  the  laborer  than  any  other  laborious  em- 
ployment, and  yet  the  eartn  lies  untiUed. 
^  Thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  acres  of 
rich  soil,  offered  for  sale  at  a  trifling  price,  are 
Iving  as  idle  as  they  were  a  thousand  years  aeo, 
Why  is  it  so  ?  Why  do  not  these  laborers  raise 
their  own  bread  and  meat  ?  Why  do  not  fi^rm- 
ers  stick  to  their  trade,  and  why  do  not  otiiers 
fim  into  that  occupation ! 

We  think  we  can  answer. 

The  first  grand  reason  is  because  there  is  a 
most  abominably  foolish  opinion  prevailing  that 
any  other  employment  is  more  respectable  than 
that  of  a  fieirmer.  This  fake  impression  is  <}uite 
as  much  owing  to  those  engaged  in  the  business 
as  to  those  who  are  not.  Children  are  taught 
from  early  ages,  by  mistaken  parents,  to  look  for 
some  other  means  of  livelihocxi  than  the  <<  dirty 
business"  of  their  fathers. 

There  is  a  continual  longing  to  escape  from  the 
prison-house  of  the  farm. 

The  natural  consequence  is,  that  all  other  oc- 
cupations are  full,  and  all  in  them,  in  their  turn, 
are  taught  to  look  with  contempt  upon  the  farm- 
er and  his  occupation. 

The  great  evil  is  a  want  of  pride  of  caste  on  the 


part  of  those  who  should  hold  the  first  rank  in  so- 
ciety— ^land  cultivators.  It  does  not  follow  be- 
cause a  man  is  a  fimner  that  he  should  be  a  fool, 
or  even  a  laborious  drudge.  None  but  a  fool 
need  be  that.  There  is  just  as  much  room  for 
leisure,  study  and  improvement  on  the  farm  as  in 
the  store,  office,  or  mechanic's  sb^. 

If  we  could  only  contrive  to-elevate  the  char- 
acter and  standing  of  all  who  cultivate  American 
soil,  we  should  have  not  only  a  more  nnmerons, 
but  a  more  happy  class  of  farmers.  The  diflknl- 
ty  now  is,  the^  are  ashamed  of  their  calling,  and 
do  not  try  to  impove  their  condition  ;  and  there- 
fore, sink  down  into  drudges,  working  like  cart- 
horses for  their  daily  allowance  of  fodder. 

This  is  the  cause  of  scarcity  of  ften  labor,  and 
that  scarcity  produees  the  present  high  prices, 
vnthout- producing  a  corresponding  profit  to  the 
CTiltivator.  Why  I  Because  he  has  to  pay  an 
extra  price  to  induce  labor  t6  flow 'into  that  chan- 
nel. He  is  in  a  constant  struggle  to  keep  up  ap- 
pearances, and  rival  his  speculating  neighbor, 
who  is  flourishing  upon  << borrowed  capital,"  and 
gaierally  does  break  wl^ether  he  ought  to  or  not. 
His  children  are  bound  to  be  ''young  ladies  and 
gentlemen" — that  is,  idle  and  useless  incumbran- 
ces upon  the  fiarm — and  to  despise  their  home, 
instead  of  loving  and  clinging  to  it  forever. 

Traced  directfy  home  to  that  cause  can  be  the 
sad  history  of  many  of  those  who  are  sufiering 
famine  in  the  city  at  this  moment. 

There  is  another  cause — another  great  fact  for 
our  fltrmers^the  most  of  them  are  as  ignorant  of 
the  first  principles  of  their  business  as  Hottentots. 
Thye  dig  and  delve  in  the  same  path  that  their 
antiquated  grandfather  trod  in  the  previous  cen- 
tury, vrithout  ever  thinking  whether  it  is  right  or 
wrong. 

Beside  our  own  native  ienorance  that  stiU  per- 
sists in  plowing  the  surface  of  land  only  two 
inches  deep,  so  that  it  is  drowned  at  one  season 
and  burnt  to  dust  at  another,  vre  are  constantly 
importing  ship-loads  of  people  more  ignorant 
than  ourselves.  With  this  native  and  im- 
ported ignorance,  vnth  only  about  one-half  the 
hands  that  should  be  employed  upon  the  farm, 
we  are  trying  to  grow  food  enough  to  feed  the 
workers  and  idlers,  and  make  large  annual  prof- 
its to  invest  in  ''stock"  other  than  farm-stock* 


With  the  nresent  high  prices,  stock  in  a  tjood 
farm  should  oe  the  best  stock  in  the  world.  That 
it  is  not,  the  fault  is  in  the  farmers  themselves. 
There  is  certainly  "a  screw  loose"  in  some  of  the 
machinery  of  society  that  needs  a  little  tighten- 
ing. 

If  it  be  a  fact  that  the  price  of  cattle  which  is 
now  prevailing  throughout  the  United  States  is 
in  consequence  of  an  insufficient  number  in  the 
country,  it  is  a  fact  whidi  ought  to  make  every 
fimner  in  America  blush  fat  mune. 

Out  upon  the  man  that  cries  out  upon  the  hard 
times  and  want  of  money,  when  he  might  have 
fifty  bullocks  for  sale  at  $100  a  head,  yet  has  not 
one  ;  perhaps  has*  to  buy  his  own  meat. 

We  close  with  a  repetition  of  this  one  fact, 
that  there  is  no  employment  in  the  world  more 
honorable,  more  respectable,  Or  more  honestly 
and  certainly  remunerative,  than  that  of  cultiva- 
tion of  the  soil.  The  business  only  needs  improve- 
ment.—iV.  Y,  Tribune. 
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For  th%  ir*w  JSngUmd  Farmer. 

W0BH8  nr  COBH-STALSS. 

This  worm  is  a  great  peat  to  the  farmer,  and, 
although  the  complaints  of  its  Tavages  are  not  so 
long  and  loud  as  those  made  against  the  cut- worm, 
yet  it  is  none  the  less  destructive  to  the  interests 
of  the  corn-grower.  As  no  article  in  any  of  the 
agricultural  journals  relating  to  its  history  has 
met  my  eye,  and  finding  but  few  people  con- 
versant with  its  habits,  you  will  pardon  me  for 
giving  the  results  of  my  own  observation. 

Its  color,  when  matured  to  full  size,  which  is 
from  one  inch  and  one-eighth  to  one  inch  and 
one-quarter  in  length,  is  a  bright  red  and  slate 
color,  interspersed  with  white.  It  deposits  its 
^£s  both  on  the  com  and  on  the  dry  stover,  and 
it  IS  probable  that  but  few  kernels  of  corn  ger- 
minate but  what  have  one  or  more  of  these  enter 
its  germ.  It  is  seldom  that  the  stalk  is  wholly 
destroyed,  but  it  will  have  a  yellow,  sickly  ap- 
pearance for  a  lonff  time  after  its  appearance 
abovQ  ground,  until  it  shows  the  tassel,  the  top 
of  which  is  generally  covered  by  the  worm  s 
chips,  besides  the  last  or  top  leaves  being  per- 
forated with  numerous  small  holes.  Some  fields 
are  injured  in  the  above  manner  more  than  fifty 
per  cent. 

The  remedy  for  this  devastator  is  very  simple, 
being  merely  to  plant  the  com  near  the  suriaoe 
of  the  ground,  and  be  sure  and  not  hill  up  any 
at  the  first  hoeing.  I  have  never  seen  corn 
dropped  in  the  bottom  of  the  furrow,  or  covered 
very  deep,  but  what  was  more  or  less  affected  by 
its  operations ;  and,  by  the  way,  I  have  never 
seen  any  thing  that  would  stop  the  ravages  of  the 
cut- worm  so  effectually,  as  to  pull  the  dirt  en- 
tirely away  from  its  roots,  as  the  worm  cannot 
or  will  not  work  much  above  ground. 

Any  one  who  has  made  much  observation  on 
this  subject,  will  remember  that  worms  always 
work  the  most  destructively  just  after  the  corn 
has  been  hoed.  When  com  has  been  favorably 
started,  it  grows  faster  than  the  worm  gains 
strength,  and  will  throw  it  out  previous  to  the 
appearance  of  the  tassel,  the  worm  being  then 
about  one-half  or  three -fourths  of  an  inch  long. 
I  have  counted,  in  once  crossing  a  field  at  this 
stage  of  the  corn's  growth,  as  many  as  thirty  or 
forty  just  coming  into  daylight.  Perhaps  Dr. 
Harris  can  favor  us  with  some  light  on  this  sub- 
ject. CORN'OROWER. 

Hanson,  Feb.  7,  1855. 


For  the  Ifew  England  Farmer. 

PEACH  CROP  AHD  COLD. 

Mr.  Editor  : — ^In  the  Farmer  for  March  24th  is 
an  article  under  the  title,  <*The  Peach  Crop,'' 
stating  some  facts  with  regard  to  the  loss  of  the 
peach  crop  in  Connecticut,  a  few  years  ago,  in 
different  localities,  and  under  very  different  de- 
grees of  cold ;  the  writer  concludes  with  two  in- 
quiries:— "Who  will  inform  the  public  where 
tne  exact  frost  line  of  the  peach  isr'  Another 
question  for  the  curious  is,  ''At  what  tempera- 
ture'the  peach  tree  is  killed  by  the  frost?" 

Permit  me  to  say,  that  there  is  no  ''exact  frost 
line  of  the  peach."  Peach  trees,  and  other  trees, 
may  be  killed  by  a  degree  of  cold  at  one  time, 
which  would  not  in  the  least  injure  them  at  an- 


other. Whfle  residing  in  Massachusetts  in  1881 , 
my  peach  trees  were  not  injured  by  the  extreme 
cold  in  the  least,  but  bore  an  abundant  crop  the 
following  year.  A  fevr  years  later,  I  lost  most  of 
my  peach  trees,  especially  the  smaller  ones,  by  a 
degree  of  cold  much  less  intense.  In  the  former 
case,  the  cold  increased  gradually^  and  continued 
intense  for  a  long  time ;  in  tho  latter  case,  th 
change  was  sudden,  and  came  on  in  a  few  hours, 
after  a  month  of  spring-like  weather,  during 
which  the  buds  of  the  trees  had  swollen,  and  the 
bark  had  become  loosened  from  the  wood.  My 
orchard  was  situated  in  a  warm  valley.  I  lost 
several  young  apple  trees  at  the  same  time,  and 
from  the  same  cause.  Peach  trees  in  colder  situ- 
ations were  not  killed.  I  have,  since  that  time, 
fiven  considerable  attention  to  the  subject,  and 
ave  noticed  that  trees  are  injured  much  more  by 
the  state  in  which  tho  buds  and  bark  are,  when 
the  cold  takes  place,  than  by  the  mere  degree  or 
intensity  of  the  cold.  Trees  may  be  destroyed  in 
New  Jersey,  when  they  are  not  injured  in  Massa- 
chusetts, though  the  cold  is  much  more  intense, 
in  the  latter  place  at  the  same  time. 

Orleans. 
BrowningtoUy  Vt.j  March  26,  1855. 


THE  PHILOSOPHT  OP  BAIN. 

To  understand  the  philosophy  of  this  beautiful 
and  often  sublime  phenomenon,  so  often  witnessed 
since  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  so  essential 
to  the  very  existence  of  plants  and  animals,  a  few 
facts  derived  from  observation  and  a  long  train 
of  experiments  must  be  remembered  : 

1.  Were  the  atmosphere  everywhere  at  all 
times  of  a  uniform  temperature,  we  should  never 
have  rain,  or  hail,  or  snow.  The  water  absorbed 
by  it  in  evaporation  from  the  sea  and  the  earth's 
surface,  would  descend  in  an  imperceptible  vapor, 
or  cease  to  be  absorbed  by  the  air  when  it  was 
once  fully  saturated. 

2.  The  absorbing  power  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
consequently  its  capacity  to  retain  humidity,  is 
proportionally  greater  in  warm  than  cold  air. 

3.  The  air  near  the  surface  of  the  earth  is 
warmer  than  it  is  in  the  region  of  the  clouds. 
The  higher  we  ascend  from  the  earth  the  colder 
do  we  find  the  atmosphere.  Hence  the  perpetual 
enow  on  very  high  mountains  in  the  hottest 
climate.   . 

Now,  when,  from  continued  evaporation,  the 
air  is  highly  saturated  with  vapor,  though  it  be 
invisible  and  the  sky  cloudless,  if  its  temperature 
is  suddenly  reduced  by  cold  currents  descending 
from  above,  or  rushing  from  a  higher  to  a  lower 
latitude,  or,  by  the  motion  of  saturated  air,  to  a 
cooler  latitude,  its  capacity  to  retain  moisture  is 
dipiinished,  cloudd  are  formed,  and  the  result  lis 
rain.  Air  condenses  as  it  cools,  and,  like  a 
sponge  filled  with  water  and  compressed,  pours 
out  the  water  which  its  diminished  capacity 
cannot  hold.  How  singular,  yet  how  simple,  the 
philosophy  of  rain !  What  but  Omniscience 
could  have  devised  such  an  admirable  arrange- 
ment for  watering  the  earth. — N.  Y.  Observer. 


CT*  The  name  tulip  is  derived  from  the  Turk- 
ish, and  the  flower  is  so  called  from  its  fancied 
resemblance  to  a  tttrban. 
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Cr  We  flBd  the  foUoiring  beatitital  poem  maklDg  the  roands 
of  the  newspapers,  without  anj  author's  name  attached  to  it. 
If  we  knew  the  name,  we  would  gladly  pay  It  the  tribute  which 
■0  fioiabed  lines  merit--£x. 

FLOWERS. 

0 !  they  look  upward  in  every  place 

Through  this  beautlAU  world  of  ours, 
And  dear  as  a  smile  on  an  old  friend*s  liioe, 

Is  the  smile  of  the  bright,  bright  flowers ! 
They  tell  us  of  wanderings  by  woods  and  streams  ; 

They  tell  us  of  lanes  and  trees  ; 
But  the  children  of  showers  and  sunny  beams. 

Hare  lorelier  tales  than  these. 

They  tell  of  a  season  when  men  were  not, 

When  earth  was  by  angels  trod. 
And  leaves  and  flowers  in  every  spot 

Burst  forth  at  the  call  of  God  ; 
When  spirits  singing  their  hymns  at  even, 

Wandered  by  wood  and  glade, 
And  the  Lord  looked  down  from  the  highest  heaven, 

And  blessed  what  He  had  made. 

That  blessing  remaineth  upon  them  still. 

Though  often  the  storm-cloud  lowers, 
And  frequent  tempests  may  soil  and  chill 

The  gayest  of  earth's  fair  flowers. 
When  Sin  and  Death,  with  their  sister  Grief, 

Made  a  home  in  the  hearts  of  men, 
The  blessing  of  God  on  each  tender  leal; 

Preserved  their  beauty  then. 

The  lily  in  lovely  as  when  It  slept 

On  the  waters  of  Kden*s  lake  ; 
The  woodbine  breathes  sweetly  as  when  it  crept 

In  Eden  trom  brake  to  brake  ; 
They  were  left  as  a  proof  of  the  loveliness 

Of  Adam  and  Bve's  first  home  ; 
They  are  here  as  types  of  the  joys  that  bless 

The  Just  in  the  wortd  to  come. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

.  EZPERIMEHTAL  FARMS. 

^  Messrs.  Editobs  :— It  strikes  mo  that  the  no- 
tion of  "experimental  farms,  under  the  super- 
intendence or  county  societies,"  advanced  by  sev- 
eral^ gentlemen  at  the  closing  discussion  of  the 
Legislative  Agricultural  Society,  is  worthy  of 
more  distinct  development.  It  is  admitted  on  all 
sides  that  practical  experiments  ure  the  only  sure 
guides  to  knowledge  in  agriculture.  Who  are 
so  competent  to  direct  these  experiments  as  those 
chosen  Dy  the  people  to  manage  these  societies? 
Suppose  a  farm  to  be  under  their  care,  their  first 
effort  would  be  to  determine  what  crops  could  be 
grown  thereon  to  best  advantage.  Will  Jt  be 
said  that  no  farm  can  be  managed,  under  such 
guidance,  so  as  to  sustain  itself  and  make  both 
ends  meet?  We  will  not  for  a  moment  indulge 
this  idea.  We  do  not  believe  the  associated  wis- 
dom^ of  a  number  of  men  is  so  inferior  to  that  of 
on  individual.  We  know  of  many  farms,  under 
individual  direction,  that  yield  a  handsome  in- 
come, quite  equal  to  the  best  of  the  stocks  in  the 
market. 

We  think  the  legislature,  when  they  required 
the  ftinds  of  societies  to  be  invested  in  dividend^ 
paying  stocks,  thereby  indirectly  slurred  the  busi- 
ness of  farming.  The  nrobabuity  is,  this  clause 
was  inserted  in  the  act  by  some  one  who  knew  no 
other  way  of  getting  money  except  by  loaning 
upon  interest.  Now,  if  farming  is  worthy  to  be 
pursued  as  an  occupation,  then  the  lands  culti- 
vated are  good  and  sufficient  security  for  the  in- 


vestment, and  there  can  be  no  hazard  in  their  in- 
vesting the  funds  of  societies— especially  whea 
the  condition  of  the  grant  is,  that  the  amount 
granted  shall  be  doubled  by  the  society  receiving 
the  grant.  We  have  not  time  to  pursue  the  de- 
velopment, but  hope  it  will  bo  taken  up  and 
practically  illustrated  by  those  interested  therein. 
April  12,  1855.  Essex. 

For  the  Ifew  England  Fanner. 

OOINe  TO  THE  CITT. 

Billy  Gray,  in  Boston,  John  Jacob  Astor,  in 
New  lork,  and  Stephen  Crerard,  in  Philadelphia, 
are  but  specimens  of  what  poor  boys  have  become 
in  all  our  large  cities, — ^and  what  others  havo 
done,  *'Why,  with  patience,  may  not  1?" 

Such  reasoning  influences  the  minds  of  multi- 
tudes of  young  men.  They  know,  to  be  sure, 
that  but  one  of  many  hundred  thousands  become 
thus  rich  and  distinguished  ;  yet  eaeh  feels  that 
there  is  a  chance— a  possibiiiiy — that  he  may  be 
that  one  ;  and  this  is  enough  to  encourage  hope, 
and  to  keep  dismtisfaction  with  home  constantly 
gnawing  at  his  heart.  Now,  so  &r  as  mere 
chances  are  concerned,  there  are  probably  several 
hundred  that  your  lifeless  body  will  be  fished  out 
of  the  docks  before  you  have  1)cen  in  the  city  a 
Week,  to  one  that  you  will  ever  become  a  Billy 
Gray.  Yet  there  is  a  chance !  So  there  is  a 
chance  of  becominj^  a  Washington,  a  Buonaparte, 
a  Csesar,  by  enlisting  and  turning  soldier ;  ana 
there  is  a  chance  of  drawing  the  highest  prize  in 
a  lottery  by  buying  a  single  ticket. 

But  my  object  at  the  present  time  is  simply  to 
ask  for  the  re-publication  of  a  paragraph  that  I 
noticed  in  the  Police  reports  of  the  Evening 
Traveller  of  Monday,  last  week.  Such  state- 
ments are  so  common  that  they  are  seldom  copied 
by  the  weekly  papers.  The  news  editor  of  the 
weekly  Farmer^  who  allows  nothing  new  and 
rare  to  escape  his  scissors,  made  no  note  of  this 
report.  I  ask,  th^fore,  that  my  country  friends 
wul  give  it  a  particularly  careful  reading,  not 
that  it  is  anything  rare  or  wonderful,  but  be- 
cause such  statements  by  our  police  are  so  com- 
mon, that  thousands  who  may  read  it  here, 
would  probably  never  have  seen  it  at  all,  had  it 
not  appeared  to  me  worthy  of  preservation.  It 
is  as  follows  : —  _,^ 

**For  some  time  past,  workmen  from  the  coun-' 
try  have  flocked  into  the  oity  in  search  of  em- 
ployment. In  many  cases  they  are  totally  desti- 
tute of  funds,  and  .when  nieht  arrives  are 
obliged  to  take  refuge  in  the  different  Station- 
houses.  Last  night  tnero  was  no  leas  Uian  For- 
ty-five applications  for  the  lodgings  at  the  differ- 
ent Station-houses,  many  of  whom  were  of  this 
class A  man  was  found  by  the  sixth  Sta- 
tion Police  sound  asleep  near  the  Old  Colony 
Railroad  Freight  Depot,  South  Boston.  He  was 
taken  to  the  Police  Station,  and  said  he  had 
walked  in  from  East  Randolph  in  search  of  work. 
He  had  not  a  cent  of  money  with  him,  and 
seemed  very  thankful  when  supplied  with  food."  i 

If  these  forty-five  individuals  had  been  fortu- 
nate enough  to  secure  good  situations  and  great 
wages,  instead  of  lodgings  in  the  Police-stations, 
all  their  friends  and  acquaintances  would  have 
been  informed  of  the  fact  without  my  assistance, 
A  City  Mbchakic. 

Boston,  April  21,  1855. 


1855. 
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PHTSICAL  MOBALITT. 

The  word  of  God,  in  specific  language  or  in  im- 
plied direction,  commands  a  life  of  temperance  in 
food  and  beverage,  a  strict  restraint  upon  the  li- 
centious appetites,  regular  industry  and  labor,! 
cleanliness  of  person  and  apparel,  and  observance  of  | 
frequent  days  of  rest.  The  general  moral  sense  of  | 
mankind  has  ^iven  to  most  of- these  rules  an  inde-i 
pendent  sanction.  Now,  although  the  result  of| 
such  physical  morality  is  not  the  sole  object  of  its! 
injunction  in  Scripture,  nor  are  all  the  consequen- 
ces clearly  foreseen,  where  the  unaided  moral  sense 
enjoins  it ;  yet  the  sure  tendency  of  such  observ- 
ances is  to  bring  the  entire  body  to  that  state 
where  all  its  parts  of  blood  and  bone  and  muscle, 
of  sensitive  nerve  and  organic  functions,  are  fitted 
in  their  separate  and  mutual  action  to  give  the 
frame  its  ni^hest  powers  of  strength  and  endu- 
rance, and  miress  for  all  the  peculiar  purposes  of 
existence :  and  in  the  mere  pnysical  consciousness 
of  this  healthful  existence,  there  is  a  physical 
happiness.  It  is  not  merely  the  absence  of  pain 
and  uneasiness,  but  a  positive  feeling  of  buoyancy 
and  exhilaration .  And  just  in  proportion  as  those 
laws  are  not  observed,  there  is  a  corresponding 
loss  of  their  physical  rewards,  and  a  gradual 
sinking  into  positive  sufi'ering  and  disease.  Even 
as  we  walk  the  streets  we  meet  with  illustrations 
of  each  extreme.  Here  behold  a  patriarch,  whose 
stock  of  vigor  threescore  and  ten  years  seem 
hardly  to  have  impaired.  His  erect  form,  his  firm 
step,  his  elastic  limbs,  his  undimned  senses,  are 
so  many  certificates  of  good  conduct;  or  rather, 
80  many  jewels  and  orders  of  nobility  with  which 
nature  has  honored  him  for  his  fidelity  to  her 
laws.  His  fair  complexion  shows  that  his  blood 
has  never  been  corrupted  ;  his  pure  breath,  that 
he  has  never  yielded  his  digestive  apparatus  for  a 
Tinter's  cesspool ;  his  exact  language  and  keen 
apprehension,  that  his  brain  has  never  been 
drugged  or  stupified  by  the  poisons  of  the  distil- 
ler or  tobacconist.  Eigoying  his  powers  to  the 
highest,  he  has  preserved  the  power  of  enjoying 
them .  Dispite  the  moral  of  the  school-boy  *8  story , 
he  has  eaten  his  cake  and  still  kept  it.  As  he 
drains  the  oup  of  Hfe,  there  are  no  lees  at  the 
bottom .  His  organs  will  reach  the  goal  of  existence 
together.  Painlessly  as  a  candle  burns  down  in 
its  socket,  so  will  he  expire  ;  and  a  little  imagin- 
ation would  convert  him  into  another  Enoch, 
transplanted  from  earth  to  a  better  world  with- 
out the  stang  of  death.— Afercetn'5  Natwral  Good- 


any  apology  for  not  remOTing  them,  must  be  the 
prompting  of  a  spirit  of  laziness.  To  attempt  to 
prescribe  a  form  otploic  or  other  implenienl,  adapt- 
ed fb  the  cultivation  of  such  land  full  of  stones, 
would  be  a  labor  in  vain.  Better  begin  in  the 
right  way,  and  then  labor  will  be  amply  reward- 
ed. There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  portion  of 
stones  is  beneficial  to  some  crops  ;  and  that  cer- 
tain elements  are  added  to  the  soil,  by  the  disso- 
lution and  decay  of  stones,  that  improve  it ;  but 
still,  I  do  not  think  this  improvement  enough,  to 
balance  the  inconvenience  of  having  them  in  the 
?ray  of  the  use  of  the  best-constructed  implements 
— such  as  the  Michigan  sod-and'Subsoit  plow-^ 
the  horse-hoe — and  the  best  improved  seed-planters 
and  weeders.  An  Old  One. 

Danvers,  April  10, 1855. 


For  the  Ifew  England  Farmtr. 

CVLTUEE  OF  STOHT  GBOHNB. 

Mr.  Editor  : — On  looking  into  your  paper, 
just  come  to  hand,  I  find  a  correspondent  inquir- 
ing in  what  manner  ** stony  ground^'  can  be  most 
advantageously  tilled.  My  answer  would  be, 
first  remove  all  the  loose  surplus  stones  within  one 
foot  of  the  surface,  and  then  proceed  in  the  cul- 
tivation afi  thoueh  they  had  never  been  there. 
Will  it  be  said,  that  it  will  be  too  much  labor  to 
do  this?  And,  if  tlie  surface  stones  are  once 
taken  away,  others  will  soon  work  up  to  take 
their  places  ?  Such  has  not  been  my  experience. 
1  know  of  as  fine  fields  for  tillage,  that  were  once 
covered  with  a  superabundance  of  such  stones,  as 
any  other  fields  ;  and  1  cannot  but  think,  that 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

THE  TAP  BOOT. 


Mr.  Sditob  : — I  notice  in  your  last  No.,  Mr. 
Hopkins*  account  of  his  exp^iments  of  removing 
the  *<tap  roots"  of  his  seedling  pears.  His  trees 
were  ruined.  He  says  truly,  **I  had  cut  oif  the 
main  source  of  the  supply  of  moisture  from  the 
ground."  You  direct  nim  how  to  thus  mutilate 
nis  trees  without  destroying  life  at  once. 

Nature  provides  the  "tap  root"  to  give  it 
"ballast"  and  to  provide  it  with  an  unfailing 
source  of  moisture.  It  is  said  some  trees  will 
send  down  this  root  60  feet  or  more  in  search  of 
water.  What  a  proyision  to  provide  against 
drought !  and  yet  ror  the  purpose  of  producing 
lateral  roots  we  remove  -this  most  important  part 
of  the  tree,  as  if  Providence  did  not  know  now 
many  lateral  roots  were  needed  to  keep  the  tree 
in  health — the  poor  tree,  not  having  power  to 
send  down  another  "tap  root,"  sends  out  Num- 
berless lateral  ones  to  seek  moisture  near  the  sur- 
fac3,  and  in  a  time  of  drought  it  is  crippled,  and 
its  fruit  is  imperfect,  (a.) 

By  the  loss  of  sight,  the  senses  of  hearing,  feel- 
ing, &c.f  are  quickened  to  a  most  miraculous  ex- 
tent, but  what  should  we  think  of  him  who 
should  put  out  his  children's  eyes  to  quicken 
their  senses  ? 

Don't  let  those  interested  in  the  sale  of  trees 
deceive  ns  in  this  vital  matter. 

Our  children  will  wonder  at  our  stupidity, 
while  chopping   down  our  prematurely  old  or- 
chards,ana  in  their  places  raise  trees  as  Providence 
made  them  "tap  roots"  and  all. 
Yours, 

April  5, 1855.  Connecticut. 

Remarks.  —  {a.)  It  may  be  that  a  tree  set 
with  all  its  original  roots  would  flourish  better 
than  one  deprived  of  a  portion  of  them  ;  yet,  we 
do  not  feel  certain  that  such  would  be  the  case. 
It  would  be  gratifying  to  see  what  progress  our 
correspondent  would  make  in  taking  up  and 
transplanting  a  hundred  apple  trees  whioh  had 
been  growing  three  or  four  years  in  the  seed  bed 
where  they  were  planted  !  Not  only  the  shades  of 
night,  but  the  chills  of  Autumn,  we  think,  would 
overtake  him  befoie  the  work  could  be  aocom- 
i  plished.    Nature  ub  generally  a  correct  and  olevet 
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old  codger,  we  admit,  bat  to  deny  that  we  have 
made  considerable  improvement  upon  her  ways 
in  several  things,  would  entitle  a  man  to  the  oc- 
cupation of  one  of  those  pleasant  little  rooms  in 
our  asylums,  where  men  and  women  of  very  ar- 
dent imaginations  are  found  to  congregate. 

Why  do  we  meddle  with  the  young  seedling  at 
all?  why  not  plant  it  in  the  orchard,  as  nature 
presents  it  ?  why  bud,  or  graft,  or  prune,  and 
thus  prevent  the  ways  of  nature?  Man  has  be- 
come altogether  too  presumptuous !  He  ought  to 
be  contented  to  eat  crab  apples  and  choke  pears, 
and  be  thankful  for  them,  instead  of  ^'seeking 
out  many  inventions''  to  turn  the  course  of  na- 
ture to  his  will.  We  have  been  taught,  that  to 
prune  the  roots  of  a  tree  is  sometimes  as  benefi- 
cial as  to  prune  the  top  :  it  is  not  so  often  done, 
because  it  is  more  inconvenient. 

Our  orehards  are  all  artificial;  the  young  seed- 
ling is  lifted  from  its  seed-bed,  a  portion  of  the 
t(vp  root  taken  off,  and  then  set  in  favonCble  posi- 
tions where  numerous  lateral  roots  find  free  range 
and  rich  feeding  grounds,  and  a  rapid  growth  is 
induced.  Under  this  treatment  the  tree  may  be 
easily — ^and  safely — taken  up  andrenset,  and  such 
trees  have  not  been  more  liable  to  suffer  from 
drought,  or  to  be  blown  over,  than  the  ornamen- 
tal or  forest  trees  in  their  neighborhood.  And 
so  the  peach,,  the  plum,  apricot,  cherry,  and 
nearly  all  other  fruits,  are  improved  by  some  sort 
of  cultivation.  Madame  Nature  is  a  comely  and 
generous  dame,  but  those  good  qualities  do  not 
entitle  her  to  run  altogether  riot  in  her  own 
ways ;  in  a  great  many  things  she  must  be  held 
in  leading  strings ;  sometimes  we  must  touch  a 
tap  root,  at  others  a  topmost  branch,  make  an 
original  stock  send  up  sap  to  be  elaborated  by 
leaves  of  our  own  choice,  or  perfect  fruit  of  a 
different  species  from  itself.  We  thank  our  Con- 
necticut friend  for  his  text,  and  hope  the  infer- 
ences drawn  from  it  will  be  agreeable  to  him. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer, 

PLOWS. 

Mr.  Editor  : — ^Your  correspondent,  "A  Tiller 
of  Hard  and  Stonv  Soil,"  asks  a  question  in 
regard  to  **p/bio5,'^  which  practice  can  only 
demonstrate,  t  can  inform  your  correspondent 
that  I  have  seen  the  '^Michigan"  plow  work  in 
sward  stony  land.  It  kept  its  place  as  well  as 
any  other  plow.  Have  never  seen  it  in  old 
ground.  I  consider  it  the  only  plow  for  sward 
land.  Pulverization  is  all  that  is  wanted  or  ex- 
pected of  the  plow.  It  is  the  most  important  im- 
plement in  husbandrv.  Farming  begins  and  ends 
with  it.  A  poor  old  plow,  poor  plowing,  and 
hence  poor  crops.  Too  much  of  this  kind  of 
farming. 

A  handsome  slice  furrow,  by  the  common  plow, 
will  do  for  aj^icultural  shoWi  and  premiums  as 
exhibitions  of  skill ;  but  the  <*double  eagle  plow" 


prepares  the  sward  ground  for  immediate  calti- 
vation,  and  so  breaks  the  furrow  as  to  make  it 
clifiSicult  to  trace  it.  No  grass  here  can  grow  be- 
tween the  furrows,  and  as  pulverization  is  the 
only  object,  why  will  it  not  work  well  on  old 
ground?  Old  plows,  like  the  ''diseased  fumi* 
ture"  in  the  phiy  of  the  Poodles,  are  abundant 
on  every  good  &rm.  GbxMl  farmers  keep  up  with 
the  improvements;  hence,  the  old  plows  accu- 
mulate, and  have  a  certain  value  for  firewood  and 
old  iron.  I  would  say  to  your  friend,  there  ia 
nothing  better  than  * 'eagle"  and  "douUe  eagle." 
Yours  trulvi  h.  p. 

Brooklyn^  L.  J.,  April  6,  1855. 


For  the  Ifeto  Sngkmd  Farmer* 

THE  FLOWES  GABPSir. 

The  following  article  I  send  to  you ,  thinking 
It  ma;^  induce  others  to  do  as  I  have  done,  and  in 
so  doing  they  will  receive  their  reward.  We 
have  long  taken  the  New  Enpland  Farmer  and  it 
has  always  been  a  most  welcome  guest  in  our 
house. 

In  the  auiumn  of  ISi —  I  met  with  a  very  se- 
vere domestic  affliction.  A  long,  dreary  winter 
passed,  spring  came,  and  knowing  as  I  well  did 
that  occupation  affords  relief  to  one  in  affliction, 
I  resolved  to  spend  my  leisure  moments  in  at- 
tempting 10  cultivate  a  few  flowers.  I  applied  to 
my  husband,  who  offered  me  a  nice,  nch  and 
hiehly  cultivated  little  spot  in  our  excellent  vege- 
table garden.  I  took  a  few  bottles  of  maple  sy- 
rup and  an  old  farm -horse,  and  drove  to  the  house 
of  an  elderly  couple  about  two  miles  distant, 
who,  I  had  previously  observed,  cultivated  flow- 
ers. I  told  the  gentleman  I  was  desirous  of  get- 
ting some  plants  to  place  in  my  own  garden ;  the 
old  man  was  evidently  pleased  to  see  me  manifest- 
ing a  taste  for  flowers,  and  save  me  as  he  could 
sj^aro.  I  think  he  only  bad  a  few  varieties  of 
pinks,  some  of  thec<mimon  roses,  and  a  flowering 
almond,  which  was  his  treasure  ;  he  succeeded  in 
getting  a  little  root  for  me.  Leaving  the  syrup 
with  bim,  as  he  refused  money,  I  returned  home 
delighted  with  my  prises.  Everything  I  placed 
in  my  little  bed  grew  and  throve  finely.  Tlie  cul- 
tivation of  that  little  spot  was  to  me  a  source  of 
real  comfort.  In  the  autumn  followipg,  a  lady 
sent  me  four  tulip  bulbs.  I  felt  ridi.  I  will  just 
say  my  garden  operations  commenced  between 
twelve  and  fifteen  years  afo.  I  had  over  two 
thousand  tulips  in  blossom  Gist  summer,  and  with 
safety  can  say  I  have  given  away  over  a  bushel  of 
tulip  bulbs.  I  have  now  twenty-seven  varieties, 
besides  all  the  bulbous  roots  that  can  be  cultivat- 
ed in  our  Northern  clime.  I  have  over  twenty 
varieties  of  roses,  oomprising  many  choice  ones, 
and  an  almost  endless  variety  of  the  flowers,  both 
perennials  and  annuals,  cultivated  in  our  gar- 
dens. 

The  pleasure  I  have  derived  from  the  tending 
of  my  garden  has  amply  repaid  me  for  all  the  la- 
bor bestowed  upon  it.  Indeed  the  labor  has  been 
but  a  pleasure.  My  husband  sometimes  tells  me 
about  encroaching  upon  his  grounds,  but  I  find 
no  difficulty  in  that  respect. 

I  know  many  object  to  a  flower-garden,  or  even 
to  a  border  of  flowers,  on  the  ground  of  too  mnch 
labor  and  expense.    I  will  now  state  as  nearly  as 
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possible,  the  amoimfe  of  time  and  mooej  expended 
upon  my  ffardes. 

I  never  Dougbt  but  two  plants  for  it,  namely, 
a  trumpet  honeysuckle,  ana  a  pink  moss-rose,  ob- 
taining my  shrubs  and  plants,  by  exchanging  my 
own  for  those  I  had  not,  many  beine  given  to  me 
at  the  outset ;  but  I  have  had  abundant  opportu- 
ni^  to  repay  all  such  favors. 

i^ow  for  the  labor  bestowed  thereon.  We  have 
many  shade  trees  about  our  house.  I  suffer  the 
leaves  that  fall  in  autumn,  to  remain  on  the 
ground  through  the  wiater,  as  they  afford  some 
protection  to  the  roott.  I  have  a  man  rake  them 
off  carefully  in  the  spring — ^it  can  be  done  in  a 
few  hours.  My  borders,  containing  bulbous  roots, 
require  no  care  in  the  spring,  as  1  prepare  them 
with  my  garden -rake  in  the  autumn  with  my 
own  hands.  I  then  take  two- thirds  of  the  care 
of  my  borders  through  the  summer,  having  .the 
help  of  a  man,  perhaps  an  hour  in  a  day  while 
Hit  weeds  are  growing  rapidly ;  after  that  time  I 
usually  do  alt  mpelf,  and  to  me  it  is  a  most 
pleasant  pastime.  I  am  a  farmer's  wife,  and  net 
without  an  abundance  of  in-door  employment, 
but  my  garden  is  my  relaxation  from  labor ; 
money  would  not  tempt  me  to  part  with  it.  From 
the  earliest  crocuses  and  snow-drops  to  the  latest 
autumnal  flower,  it  is  one  continual  pleasure.  It 
is  a  very  great  advantage  to  children,  too,  giving 
them  a  taste  in  early  life  for  the  beautiful  m  na- 
ture. No  one  can  deny  that  our  hearts  are  made 
better  by  communion  with  the  works  of  God. 

I  will  add,  that  since  I  commenced  ^rdening 
there  iias  sprung  up  about  our  dwelhng,  trees 
bearing  most  delicious  plums,  cherries  andpears  ; 
vines  mden  with  the  juicy  grajpe,  strawberries  and 
raspberries,  too,  have  each  their  proper  place  in 
some  favorable  spot.  I  would  not  willingly  ex- 
change my  home  for  what  it  was  before  we  culti- 
vated fruits  and  flowers,  and  I  believe  any  person 
that  owns  even  a  small  amount  of  land,  without 
being  the  poorer  for  ^t,  can  afford  a  little  spot  for 
ornamental  gardening. 

North  Hariland,  ft.,  April  6, 1855. 

Remarks. — ^In  conducting  the  Farmer,  it  has 
been  a  leading  object  to  present  such  articles  in 
every  sheet  as  should  please  and  instruct  women 
and  young  persons,  as  well  as  matter  for  the 
grave  deliberation  of  the  farmer  himself.  The 
eflbrt  has  been  crowned  with  success,  as  the  let- 
ter from  a  lady  and  others  which  have  been  pub- 
lished, and  numerous  ones  not  intended  for  publi- 
oation,  will  show.  The  whole  subjeet  of  cultivat- 
ing the  soil  is  one  of  an  intensely  interesting 
character.  It  has  a  most  attractive  and  instruc 
tive  literature,  embracing  the  poetic  as  well  as 
didactic,  allowing  full  scope  for  the  imagination, 
and  embraoes  something  of  nearly  all  the  arts  and 
sciences  in  its  widest  range.  The  oommendation 
from  women  and  young  persons  which  we  con- 
stantly receive  are  among  the  surest  tokens  that 
oar  journal  is  appreciated  and  is  useful. 
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A  HBTT  EBOM  SHAXSPEASE. 

Old  Father  Shakspeare  knew  every  thing — at 
any  rate,  whatever  most  of  us  think  of  now,  was 
thought  of  and  beautifully  expressed  by  him  be- 
fore. He  says,  ^^  There  is  a  tide  in  the  afftwn 
of  men,  which,  taken  al  the  flood,  leads  on  to  far" 
tune,**  If  it  is  not  flood  tide  now  with  the  far- 
we  know  not  when  it  will  be. 

Wheat  is  bringing  $3  psr  bushel ;  rye  (1,50 ; 
com  $1,20;  oats  75  to  80  cents;  butter  from 
25  to  50  oents  a  pound ;  beef  steaks  20  cents  a 
pound,  and  in  proportion  in  quantity ;  lard  10 
to  15  cents ;  hay  $25,00 ;  straw  $16,00  a  ton, 
and  potatoes  $1,25  a  bushel. 

Now  is  the  time  for  farmevs  to  take  this  tide  at 
the  flood  by  getting  in  just  as  large  «  breadth  of 
all  sorts  of  crops,  as  they  ean  manure  and  tend 
well — ^no  more,  not  a  jod,  if  so,  there  will  be  a 
loss  instead  of  a  gain.  Plow  deep,  manure 
highly,  stir  the  sarfiuse  oflen  and  tend  well  in 
every  particular. 

Money  and  labor  are  neither  of  them,  at  pre- 
sent, very  high.  Command,  then,  just  as  much 
of  both  as  you  can  consistently,  and  with  Heav- 
en's blessing  on  your  crops,  you  may  reap  a 
golden  harvest  to  pay  off  mortgages,  erect  new 
buildings,  or  engage  in  other  improvements  on 
the  hrm. 

This  tide  does  not  flow  for  ru  every  year ;  let 
us  use  it  while  it  lasts ! 


Gf  A  firm  of  produce  dealers  m  New  York  have 
imported  from  France  within  a  day  or  two,  one  thou- 
sand dossen  of  hens'  eggs  for  domestic  consumption. 


G&AFTIHO  lABGE  LIMBS. 

We  prefer,  in  grafting  old  orchards,  to  graft 
the  young  branches,  or  suckers,  as  some  call 
them,  which  spring  out  of  the  limb.  Wm.  Cone, 
of  Troy,  Michigan,  in  a  communication  to  the 
Michigan  Farmer,  on  the  subject  of  grafting  and 
orcharding,  recommends  grafting  the larce  limbs. 
He  says,  ^'when  grafting  old  trees,  cut  3ie  limbs 
very  close  to  the  oody,  say  from  four  to  six  inch- 
es. Get  your  top  down,  you  will  soon  see  the 
benefit  of  it,  Tou  can  never  get  a  fine  top  from 
grafts  set  six  or  eight  feet  from  the  bodies.  If 
you  have  to  cut  six  inches  through  there,  there 
is  no  danger  if  you  set  scions  enough  and  keep  it 
covered  with  wax. 

In  setting  into  large  stocks,  don't  split  your 
limbs  square  across,  (but  make  several  splits  on 
the  outside  centering  inward  like  the  spokes  to 
a  wheel. — £n.)  £  careful  to  set  in  seions 
enough  to  heal  the  outside  as  soon  as  may  be, 
and  you  can  then  cut  out  what  you  don^t  need." 

We  have  never  seen  Mr.  Cone's  method  adopt- 
ed among  us,  but  presume  where  the  tree  is  vig- 
orous and  thrifty  it  would  work  well.  There  is 
one  thing  we  have  learned  by  experience  in  graft- 
ing old  trees,  whether  you  flraft  at  the  ends  of 
limbs  six  or  ei^ht  feet  from  the  body,6r  cut  off  to 
within  six  or  eight  inches  of  the  body,  you  must 
look  out  to  have  leaves  enough  either  on  the 
grafU  or  suckers  during  the  summer  to  elaborate 
sap  wood  enough  to  cover  or  sheath  that  limb 
over  by  the  second  year  at  least.  We  have  seen 
grafts  put  into  the  extremity  of  an  old  limby  saj 
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foar  or  fire  feet  from  the  body.-  jUI  the  suckera 
were  then  carefully  cut  off,  and  kept  off  throash 
the  season.  The  graft  grows  well  darine  the 
first  summer,  for  the  layer  of  sap  wood,  (albur- 
num,) made  the  season  |n*evious, '  convey^  ah 
abundance  of  sap  to  it.  Its  leaves  elaborate  this 
sap  into  new  sap  wood  and  send  it  down  to  form 
a  new  layer  or  sheath  for  the  limb,  through 
which  the  next  yearns  sap  may  come  up,  but 
does  not  form  enough  of  it.  The  graft  starts 
again  next  spring  pefhaps  vigorously,  for  the  old 
sap  wood  still  conveys  sap  to  it,  but  by  fall  it 
begins  to  falter,  and  during  the  next  season  it 
dies.  This  has  been  the  case  with  some  old  limbs 
in  our  own  orchard,  that  had  beea  grafted  and 
so  managed,  and  on  cutting  off  the  limbs  and 
stripping  the  bark  off,  we  Tound  that  the  suc- 
cessive layers  of  new  sap  wood,  (alburnum,)  did 
not  cover  w  sheath  over  the  limb,  and  hence, 
probably,  the  death  of  the  whole. 


F6r  tk9  ITew  BngUmd  Farmer, 

FBVirni0  AKD  OEATTIHG  FBIJIT 
TREES. 

Mb.  £niTOR : — As  there  is  the  widest  diversity 
of  opinion  on  the  subject  of  pruning,  I  beg  leave, 
after  some  pretty  severe  exjperienoe,  to  state,  that 
I  do  not  think  it  of  so  much  consequence  when  it 
is  done,  as  how  it  is  done. 

That  the  growth  of  yonng  trees  will  be  cheeked 
for  the  season,  if  they  be  pruned  in  the  month  of 
June,  no  one  who  who  has  had  any  experience, 
will  deny.  I  am  not  sneaking  particularly  of 
the  apple  tree.  Aside  irom  this,  I  can  perceive 
no  marked  difference  in  the  effects,  provided  they 
bo  subsequently  treated  as  they  should.  The  man 
who  will  go  into  an  orchard  with  his  axe  and 
saw,  and  use  them  f^ly  without  any  further 
care  will  dearly  pay  the  penalty. 

1  purchased  an  old  orchard  seven  years  aeo,  of 
eeventv  trees  of  pretty  laree  size,  but  which  had 
never  oeeA  mfted  and  haa  been  much  neglected, 
for  want  of  pruning,  or  had  been  barl^rously 
mangled  with  an  axe,  or  badly  injured  by  the 
borer.  A  few  trees  had  been  grafted  two  years 
previous,  but  had  received  no  subsequent  atten- 
tion. '  Under  these  unpromisine  circumstances,  I 
commenced  grafting  and  pruning,  and  tiiink  I 
can  sum  up  my  experience  and  opinion  in  a  few 
words,  and  with  some  degree  of  confidence. 

I  found  that  I  could  graft  with  best  success  in 
March,  and  the  early  part  of  April,  provided  I 
could  find  a  day  sufficiently  warm  to  cause  the 
wax  to  adhere  to  the  wood,  which  will  not  take 
place,  if  it  is  cold  or  wet.  Special  pains  should 
be  taken  to  press  the  wax  close  up  to  the  wood 
and  around  the  scion  ;  wax  is  much  better  made 
of  bog's  lard  or  linseed  oil  than  of  tallow,  as  the 
latter  is  more  apt  to  crack  and  peel  off.  I  use  it 
softer  than  most  grafters.  If  a  tree  is  inclined 
to  decay,  praft  in  some  vigorous  wood,  such  as 
the  Baldwin.  Do  tot  graft  the  Roxbury  Russet 
and  Rhode  Island  Greening  into  very  tall  trees. 
In  an  old  tree,  if  a  large  limb  be  unsuitable  for 
grafting,  let  a  shoot  spring  up  perpendicularly 
and  wait  a  few  years,  till  it  be  ready  to  graft. 
Prune  as  little  as  possible  the  first  year  of  graft- 
ing ;  very  sparingly  the  second,  and  then  in  such 
ft  way  as  to  have  the  limba  shaded  as  much  as 


possible.  It  is  difficalt  to  make  scions  live  when 
the  limb  has  been  exposed  to  the  scorching  rays 
of  the  sun.  I  lost  three  trees  by  employing  a 
man  to  graft,  who  cut  off  all  tlie  Dranchee,unaer 
the  mistaken  impression  that  the  sap  would  be 


le  sap  w( 
of  this,  4 


forced  into  the  scions.  Instead  of  this,  conges- 
tion of  the  sap  took  place,  and  fermentation  and 
death  was  the  result. 

In  reeard  to  the  time  of  pruning  I  have  done 
most  oiit  in  the  months  of  February  and  March, 
when  I  could  walk  in  among  the' trees  on  the 
snow-drifts,  which  are  usually  high  enough  here 
for  that  purpose.  The  waxing  I  nave  put  off  till 
the  latter  part  of  April  or  May.  I  prefer  to  trim 
oh  the  northern  side  of  the  tree  fint,  and  leave 
the  southern  branches  for  a  shade  as  long  as  pos* 
sible.  There  is  nothing  so  tempting  as  a  desire  to 
trim  out  a  tree  when  fint  grafted. 

In  cutting  off  large  branches,  which  sometimes 
is  necessary,  be  careful  to  have  the  lower  side^at 
least,  cut  close  to  the  tree  as  possible.  It  will 
heal  all  the  l>etter  and  quicker.  Uave  a  plenty 
of  grafting  wax  made  quite  soft  and  itlways  on 
hand,  and  when  the  weather  is  warm,  be  sure 
and  cover  every  wound  on  the  tree,  however  small 
it  may  be.  Ilere  is  where  many  an  orchard  is 
ruined  by  allowing  the  sap  to  flow  down  the  bark 
and  kill  the  tree.  It  would  do  you  good  to  see 
two  of  my  trees  healing  up  which  were  split 
down  several  years  ago.  A  very  little  attention 
at  the  ri^ht  time  every  year  is  ail  that  is  necessa- 
ry on  this  point.  Wax  over  all  the  old  grafts 
and  wounds  in  the  spring,  that  have  not  healed 
up,  and  occasionally  visit  the  scions  of  the  pres- 
ent year,  and  press  up  the  wax  to  the  wound 
where  it  cracks  open.  If  shools  spring  up  near 
a  large  wound,  do  not  be  in  a  hurry  aoout  cut- 
ting them  off.  If  they  be  in  the  way  of  the  sci- 
ons, head  them  in.  I  am  not  sure,  but  am  in- 
clined to  think,  that  the  borer  will  dLie  if  his  hole 
be  stopped  up  with  grafting-wax.  I  shoulder  all 
my  scions  in  cleft  grafting,  knowing  that  they  fit 
to  the  stock  much  oetter.  For  a  spitting  knife, 
a  common  shoe-knife  ground  out  in  the  middle  is 
best.  Do  not  throw  away  a  tree  because  it  is 
hollow-hearted.  Put  in  the  Baldwin,  and  it  may 
live  and  be  productive  as  long  as  you  may  need 
it.  If  a  scion  barely  lives  the  first  year,  better 
regraft. 

As  the  result  of  my  experience,  many  of  my 
trees  which  I  did  not  consider  worth  grafting, 
are  now  provided  with  handsome  tops,  and  begin- 
ning to  bear  abundantly,  and  the  whole  orchard 
willnot  sufier  in  comparison  with  ony  one  in  this 
vicinity.  I  bury  up  around  them  waste  ley,bone8, 
leached  ashes,  liquid  excrements,  chip  and  coarse 
manure,  taking  care  to  keep  the  ground  mellow, 
and  free  from  grass  and  weeds  around  tho  trunk. 
It  is  now  rare  to  find  a  borer  in  the  trees,  or  ft 
worm  in  the  apples. 

One  word  about  the  black  knot  in  plum  trees. 
I  have  never  seen  it  in  this  vicinity.  How  is  it 
in  the  mountainous  regions  of  Vermont  and  New 
Hampshire?  n.  t.  t. 

Bethely  Me.j  April  20, 1855. 

Remarks. — ^The  reader  will  observe  that  it  is 
dead  winter"  when  «N.  T.  T."  trims  his  trees. 
We  think  it  would  be  much  bettor  done  in  Octo- 
ber. 
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WOODLAHD. 

Fifteen  acres  of  wood  and  timber  land  will 
fiimish  a  farmer  his  ordinary  timber  and  wood  for 
two  fires.  Ten  cords  of  wood  will  suffice  for  any 
man  to  keep  two  fires  the  year  roundprovided  he 
has  tight  rooms  and  good  stoves.  "We  have  kept 
two  fiSree  since  the  first  of  November  in  two  largo 


pounds  of  Peruvian  guano,  costing  on  the  ground 
$9,00.  The  other  has  been  dressed  with  four  loads 
of  manure,  composted  with  ten  loads  of  muck, 
five  bushels  of  oyster-sheil  lime,  and  two  bushels 
of  plaster ;  the  lime  and  plaster  put  with  the 
muck  in  the  fall,  and  the  manure  added  in  the 
spring.    The  cost  of  the  latter  dressing  has  been 


labor  has  been  done  at  times  when  our  teams 
could  not  well  be  employed  otherwise,  we  could 
about  us  readily  furnish  the  compost  as.  pay  cash 
for  the  guano. 

BESULT& 

On  Ouanoed.    On  Mucked, 
1856.  Corn  and  straw,  worth $i50 $40 

1867.  Data  and  straw 80-. SO 

1868.  Clover,  hajr  and  feed 30 86 

1859.  »*         ♦»  "       26 40 

1860.  Oom  and  straw 80 Sfi 


rooms,  and  have  not  yet  burnt  three  cords  of  1^  J"^^, "^^'?  ^^*°**^**  ^^  *!*^  ^o'"^?^  ?  but,  as  the 
wood,  and  we  can  assure  you  that  we  like  a  good 
comfortable  fire.  The  farmer  should  oommence 
on  one  side  of  his  lot,  and  cut  the  wood  clean  as 
he  goes.  In  this  manner  the  youn^  shoots  come 
up  alike  as  they  receive  the  sun  alike.  Now  say 
there  are  thirty  cords  of  wood  to  an  acre,  if  he 
cuts  ten  cords  of  wood  a  year,  it  will  take  him 
three  years  to  cut  off  the  wood  of  a  single  acre — 
and  it  will  take  him  forty-five  years  to  cut  the 
wood  off  from  his  lot  of  fineen  acres.  At  the  end 
of  forty- five  years,  he  may  go  back  to  the  first 
acre  he  cut,  and  cut  thirty  cords  to  the  acre. 
On  our  ordinary  up  laud,  wood  will  grow  to  thir- 
ty cords  to  the  acre  in  thirty  years. 

Thirtv-four  years  since,  we  recollect  of  assist- 
ing in  clearing  fourte^  acres  of  wood-land,  and 
getting  the  same  into  winter  rye.  After  the  crop 
of  winter  rye  was  taken,  it  was  pastured  for  a 
year  or  two,  and  then  suffered  to  grow  up.  The 
growth  was  white  oak,  red  oak,  yellow  oak,  chest- 
nut and  maple.  Seven  vears  since  that  same  rye 
Jield  was  cut  over,  and  there  was  not  a  single 
acre  of  it  but  produced  thirty  cords  to  the  acre  ! 
And  this  in  twenty-seven  years ! 


AHSWEB  TO  aiTERT  LAST  WEEK 

Prof.  Nash,  editor  of  ''The  Farmer,''  pub- 
lished at  Amherst,  will  please  accept  our  thanks 
for  his  kind  and  prompt  reply  to  questions  pro- 
pounded to  him  in  our  last  paper.  His  opinions 
are  much  as  we  expected  to  find  them,  and  are 
worthy  of  careful  consideration. 

Amherstf  April  25,  1855c 
Editor  N.  E.  Farmer  :— Dear  Sir,--I  have  been 
compelled  to  a  hasty,  and,  to  myself,  unsatisfac- 
tory answer  to  your  question  ;  and,  as  I  shall  not 
issue  another  number  under  a  month,  I  have  no 
objection  to  your  publishing,  if  you  choose,  the 
following,  BR  an  illustration  of  an  idea,  (perhaps 
it  is  but  an  idea,)  which  I  entertain ; — that  land 
is  long  benefited  by  the  addition  of  heavy  com- 
posts, while  it  must  soon  feel  the  exhausting  ef- 
fect of  crops  grown  by  homoeopathic  doses  of  any 
thing.  Three  hundred  pounds  to  an  acre  is  less 
than  three  ounces  to  a  ton  of  soil.  If  you  take 
off  crop  after  crop,  and  put  on  only  three  ounces 
to  the  ton  of  soil,  wh^re  will  be  the  soluble  sili- 
ca, the  potash,  the  soda,  the  lime,  the  magnesia, 
the  chlorine?  all  of  which  are  removed  in  the 
crops ;  all  are  essential  to  the  growth  of  plants ; 
and  next  to  none  are  returned  in  three  ounces  of 
manure.  Yours  truly,  J.  A.  Nash. 

A   REPORT. 

The  past  five  years,  we  have  cultivated  two  ad- 
jacent acres,  similar  in  quality,  an  ordinal^  loam, 
as  follows  :~-1856  to  corn,  1857  to  oats,  1858  to 
clover,  1859  to  clover  again,  and  1860  to  com. 

One  acre  has  been  dressed  each  year  with  SOO 


JamesviUe,  Oct,  20, 1860. 


$106  $205 

Jamsb  &  Jajoson. 


ANOTHER  REPORT. 

Since  1860  we  have  cultivated  the  same  acres 
mentioned  in  our  report  of  that  year,  dressing 
each  acre,  in  1861,  with  ten  loads  of  bam  ma* 
nure  composted  with  ten  of  muck,  in  1862  the 
same,  in  1865  with  30  loads,  half  manure  and 
half  muck,  no  dressing  the  intervening  years. 
RESUi/rs. 

On  Guanoed.    On  Mucked, 

1801.  Com  and  stoTer,  wortb $40 $70 

1802.  Oats  and  Btraw 86 40 

1808.  Clorerjiay  and  seed..... 85 40 

1804.        "        «        "        80 40 

1806.  Comandstorer 60 70 


I  ftmner  ftmlts. . 


300 
.106 


260 
205 


865*  .       466 

Difierence  $100,  and  the  guanoed  land  not  yet 
fully  restored.  Jakes  &  Jameson. 

Jamesville,  Oct.  20, 1^65. 


SALT  FOB  AmMALS. 

Professor  Simonds,  Veterinary  Inspector  to  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society,  obieerves,  iu  relation 
to  the  action  of  salt  on  the  animal  economy,  that 
<4t  is  exceedingly  beneficial  in  mcdexate  quanti- 
ties, but  prejudicial  in  large  6neB.  He.fiought 
horses  mieht  take  with  advantage  from  an  ounce 
and  a  half  to  two  ounces  of  salt,  daily ;  but  that 
an  excess  of  it  would  render  animals  weak,  debil- 
itated, and  unfit  for  exertion.  Similar  facts  wen 
applicable  also  to  oxen,  which  accumulated  flesh 
faster  by  the  judicious  use  of  salt,  than  without 
it.  He  cited  Arthur  Young  and  Sir  John  Sin- 
clair, to  show  that  salt  had  a  tendency  to  prevent 
the  rot  in  sheep.  Prof.  S.  added,  as  his  own 
opinion,  that  salt,  by  its  action  on  the  liver,  and 
the  supply  of  soda  it  yielded  to  the  bile,  led  to  a 
greater  amount  of  nutriment  being  derived  from 
the  food.  The  substance,  he  said,  was  also  well 
known  as  a  vermifuge,  destroying  many  kinds  of 
worms  in  the  intestines  of  animids,  and  conf^rbg 
a  healthy  tone  of  action,  whiph  prevented  thS 
re-occurrence.  Several  members  of  the  R.  A. 
Society,  as  Col.  Challoner  and  Mr.  Pisher  Hobbs, 
stated  that  their  experience  led  them  to  agree 
with  Professor  Simonds  in  regard  to  the  value  of 
salt  for  animals. 
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In  reference  to  the  mode  of  giving  it,  the  prao-, 
tioe  of  placing  large  lumps  of  rock  salt  in  fields 
or  yards,  wh<^ro  it  was  uwajs  accessible  to  the 
stock,  was  mentioned  with  approbation.  This 
practice  is  now  adopted  by  many  fanners  in  this 
country,  and,  after  several  years*  trial,  is  pre- 
ferred to  the  former  mode  of  giving  salt  periodi- 
cally. When  animals  are  only  aUowed  to  have 
salt  once  or  twice  a  week,  it  is  sometimes  the 
case  that  thoy  eat  too  much  at  once ;  but,  by 
having  it  constantly  in  their  reach,  they  eat  in 
such  quantities  as  their  systems  require,  and  it 
assists  digestion  and  promotes  health  and  thrift. — 
Albany  Vulthator. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

FERTILIZERS  AND  FLOWERS. 

Dear  Mr.  Faruer  : — ^You  talk  about  a  great 
many  things ;  some  are  ^ood  things  and  some 
very  pretty  things,  and  no  doubt  some  very  use- 
ful toings.  But  some  of  us  know  nothings,  away 
up  here  in  Vermont j  don't  know  much  about 
them,  especially  by  experience.  Now  we  should 
like  to  be  enlightened,  and  presume  you  can  do 
it.  In  the  first  plan,  then,  about  the  fertilizers, 
— ^you  have  a  ^eat  many  large  sounding  names 
that  wont  enrich  anybody's  farm,  such  as  pou- 
drette,  superphosphate,  muriate,  &c.,  but  we 
don't  care  for  the  name  if  we  can  understand  the 
thin^.  We  wish  to  know  what  the  difference 
is  between  those  bi^  names  and  real  stone  lime 
slaked  and  pulverized.  Whether  those  "dear 
bought  and  far  fetched"  fertilizers  are  really  so 
muon  better  than  those  within  our  reach,  (a.) 

For  planting  potatoes  on  green  sward  of  a 
sandy  loam,  what  is  the  best  manure  and  what 
quantity  to  the  acre  where  sorrel  will  grow  in 
abundance  .without  any.  {b.)  What  kind  of  trees 
for  a  ^ood  orchard,  and  where  would  you  set 
them ;  on  the  hill  where  they  would  be  most  ex- 
posed to  the  bleak  winds,  or  on  a  level  spot  where 
they  would  be  as  much  out  of  the  wina  as  possi- 
ble, if  you  could  have  your  choice,  (c.)  Now 
for  the  pretty  rose  bushes  and  charming  flowers 
you  tell  of,  how  I  should  like  some  of  them,  if  I 
was  able.  ^  Can  you  not  send  me  two  varieties  of 
the  climbing  rose  and  a  few  choice  flower  seeds 
for  a  two  dollar  bill  and  warrant  them  to  live 
and  Brow  well  ?  We  have  hard  winters  here,  five 
months  cood  sleighing,  and  Jack  Frost  pinches 
hard,  early  and  late.  I  knowyou  are  agood-na- 
tnred  sort  of  a  man,  you  publish  so  many  funny 
things.  But  I  like  this  off-hand,  easy,  natural 
way  of  dohig  business,  much  better  than  the 
straight  rules. 

Very  respectfully,  Mrs.  S.  P. 

South  Derry,  Vt,,  April  19,  1855. 

RsKARKS. — (a.)  Another  letter  from  a  lady. 
Really,  we  are  highly  honored,  and  as  the  sub- 
ject is  a  delightful  one  to  handle,  we  go  to  work 
with  a  decided  relish.  Now  for  the  fertilizers. 
"Are  they,  really,  so  much  better  than  those 
within  our  reach?"  No,  madam,  not  a  whit, 
— ^not  so  good  as  those  within  your  reach,  if  you 
can  reach  enough  of  them.  Good  bam  manure 
composted  with  rich  loam,  or  old  meadow  muck 
with  other  matter  incident  to  the  farm,  is  the 


best  fertilizer  known.  It  is  applicable  to, 
and  will  bring  every  crop  we  cultivate.  Others 
and  concentrated  fertilizers,  are  used,  becailse  we 
cannot  obtain  enough  of  the  former.  Phosphate 
of  lime  and  super-phosphate  of  lime,  are  hones 
dissolved  by  an  acid ;  guano  is  the  excrements. of 
birds,  and  perhaps  the  bodies  of  seals,  sea  lions, 
&c. ;  poudrette  is  manufactured  from  the  waste 
matters  of  cities. 

(b,)  Old  hay  or  straw,  saturated  in  the  barn- 
yard, will  be  excellent. 

(c.)  Baldwin,  Hunt  and  Roxbury  Russet, 
llubbardston  and  Northern  Spy;  on  the  plain « 
with  deep  plowing,  constant  cultivation  and 
moderate  manuring — ^but  manure  the  crop  well 
that  you  take  off. 


THE  SLEEP  OF  PLANTS. 

The  way  in  which  sleep  is  shown  in  the  vege- 
table kingdom,  is  infinitely  more  variable  than 
among  animals.  Man  throws  himself  prostrate  ; 
some  Jcinds  of  monkeys  lie  on  their  sides ;  the 
camel  places  its  head  between  its  forelegs ;  and 
birds  roost  wi th  their  heads  beneath  the  wing.  Be- 
yond these  are  few  remarkable  differences.  But 
in  plants  there  is  no  end  to  the  curious  and  beau- 
tiful diversity  which  rewards  the  seeker  in  na- 
ture's mysteries.  Some  plants  droop  their  leaves 
at  night,  the  flat  part  becoming  flacid  and  pen- 
dulous. Others,  of  the  kind  called  *  'compound," 
as  clover  and  vetches,  close  their  leaflets  together 
in  pairs,  and  occasionallv  the  whole  loaf  drops  at 
the  same  time.  The  three  leaflets  of  clovers 
bring  their  faces  to  the  outside,  and  so  form  a 
little  triangular  pyamid,  whose  apex  is  the  point 
of  union  l^tween  the  leaflets  and  their  stalls. 
Lupines,  which  have  leaves  resembling  a  seven- 
fingered  hand  without  a  palm,  fold  together 
like  a  lady's  half  closed  parasol.  Chickweed 
raises  its  leaves  so  as  to  emorace  the  stem ;  and 
some  species  of  lotus,  besides  many  of  its  ele- 
gant family,  the  Leguminoeas,  bring  them  to- 
S ether  in  such  a  way  as  to  protect  the  young 
ower  buds  and  immature  seed  vessels  from  the 
chilly  air  of  night.  These  are  only  a  few  out  of 
the  many  cases  which  could  be  instanced  of 
change  of  position  in  leaves,  whilst  in  flowers 
there  seems  to  be  no  limit  to  variation.    The 

freater  part  shut  the  petals  at  night,  the  stalks 
eclinin^  one  side ;  but  there  are  some  which 
roll  their  petals  back,  and  curl  them  up  like 
miniature  volutes.    The  sleep  of  such  plants  is 

?robably  unaccompanied  by  any  external  cliange. 
he  same  may  be  said  of  Campanalas,  and  other 
hell-shaped  flowers  of  Crucifersd,  it  should  have 
been  observed,,  are  remarkably  careless  of  repose. 
Their  sleep  never  appears  sound  or  even  constant, 
for  many  successive  nights,  they  seem  restless, 
and  in  the  morning  always  look  dozy  and  un- 
comfortable. When  flowers  are  overblown,  or 
the  plant  if  an  annual  is  near  its  decay,  tlie  phe- 
nomena of  sleep  are  very  considerablv  diminished. 
In  fact,  they  are  only  seen  in  perfection  when 
the  growing  powers  of  the  plant  are  in  full  ener- 
gy. Deciduous  trees — that  is,  such  as  cast  their 
^ves  in  autumn — are  in  a  sort  of  trance  in  the 
winter  months.    Flowers,  too,  losd  their  sensi- 
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bilities  altogether,  wh«n  the  period  of  fertiliza- 
tion ie  passed,  as  may  readily  he  seen  by  inspect- 
ing a  field  of  daisies  early  in  the  morning,  before 
the  dew  is  off  the  grass.  The  overblown  one 
will  be  found  wide  open  ;  those  in  the  younger 
stages  all  crimson  tipped  and  sound  asleep. 


EXTRACTS  AKD  REPLIES. 

ABOUT   LOW   LANDS. 

I  hare  a  few  questions  to  ask,  and  hope  in  do 
ing  so  the  readers  of  your  paper  and  others  may 
have  the  benefit  of  the  replies. 

1.  Do  we  of  New  England  fully  appreciate  our 
carseland?  (a.) 

2.  Is  it  probable  we  suffer  much  lose  by  not 
getting  two  crops  on  such  land  instead  of  only 
one?  {b.) 

3.  Would  not  the  English  method  of  trench 
plowing,  instead  of  our  practice,  assist  us  more 
than  any  other  method  ?  (c.) 

4.  If  trench  plowing  on  our  naturally  good 
soils  or  carse  lands,  will  increase  their  produc- 
tive powers,  do  not  we  suffer  much  in  experi- 
menting with  manure  ?  (d.) 

Norfolk  Oountt  Subscriber. 
April  19,  1855. 

Reharks. — (a.)  The  word  "carse**  above  is 
Scottish,  and  means  low,  wet  land.  This  descrip- 
tion of  land  in  Now  England  has  not  been  consid- 
ered as  of  much  value  until  within  some  twenty 
years.  A  few  persons  had  experimented  upon  it, 
and  became  convinced  of  its  great  productive  ca- 
pacity, as  many  as  fifty  years  ago ;  but  the  pub- 
lic mind  was  incredulous,  and  is  still  so  to  a  sur- 
prising degree,  aller  having  seen  what  some  of  our 
most  repulsive  bogs  have  done. 

(6.)  Two  crops  of  grass  are  quite  often  taken 
from  our  reclaimed  meadows,  and  where  they  arc 
assisted  by  annual  top-dressing?,  they  will  yield 
from  two  to  three  tons  a  year  for  many  years  in 
sucoeflsion. 

(c.)  Trench  plowing  in  England  is  much  like 
what  we  term  subsoil  plowing  here.  Their  plows 
are  called  "trench  plows,"  and  as  is  the  case 
with  ours,  are  of  various  sisses  and  construction. 
It  is,  undoubtedly,  a  great  deficiency  in  our  mode 
of  farming  that  we  do  not  plow  deep  enough,  or 
make  the  soil,  after  it  is  plowed,  sufficiently  fine. 

(d.)  A  greater  depth  of  fine,  porous  soil  than 
we  usually  find  in  our  fields,  would  certainly 
make  less  manure  necessary. 

PEELING  HEMLOCKS 

In  December  last  we  had  a  heavy  wind  with 
snow  which  did  much  damage  in  the  wood-lots  in 
this  section,  especially  among  the  pines  and  hem- 
locks. I  have  quite  a  large  number  of  hemlocks 
down  which  I  thought  I  should  let  alone  till  peeling 
time.  Some  amone  us  say  that  in  order  for  them 
to  peel  well  or  at  iSl,  they  must  be  trimmed  and 
cut  from  the  root,  before  the  sap  starts  in  the 
spring.  Now  if  this  be  true,  it  seems  worth  while 
for  it  to  be  known  generally.  Have  you  or  qny 
of  your  correspondents  had  any  experience  on  this 


point.   If  so,  wiU  you  confer  a  favor  on  many  of 
your  readers  by  noticing  it  in  your  paper. 
Gilford,  N.  H.,  1855.  W.  B.  Weeks. 

APPLE  TREES — ^SWAJIP   UEADOWS. 

Mr.  Brown  : — I  wish  to  inquire  what  is  the 
best  time  for  scraping  and  washing  apple  trees, 
and  what  is  the  best  wash  ?  (a.) 

I  have  quite  a  large  number  of  trees  of  good 
Quality,  but  they  do  not  bear  very  well.  If  I  trim 
this  spring,  what  is  the  best  time  for  thati  {b.) 

1  have  a  swamp  that  hns  been  drained  pretty 
well,  but  still  is  rather  soil  to  plow ;  it  has  a 
great  quantity  of  iiardhack  ',  I  want  to  know  how 
to  get  rid  of  them,  and  the  cheapest  and  best 
way.  (c.)     Yours  truly,  from  a  sul]«criber, 

Monson,  March,  1855.  c.  h.  b. 

Remarks. — (a.)  Scrape  and  wash  old  apple 
trees  whenever  it  is  convenient.  Dig  for  some 
eight  or  ten  feet  about  them,  manure  liberally, 
and  work  it  under.  Keep  the  weeds  down,  and 
the  soil  light.  Under  this  treatment  the  trees 
will  soon  yield  their  fruit. 

{b.)  Do  not  prune  in  March,  April  or  May, 
but  omit  it  until  the  last  of  June,  or  October. 
Quite  small  shoots  or  suckers  may  be  taken  off  at 
any  time. 

(c.)  Drain  the  swamp  still  more — then  plow 
or  bog,  and  get  in  a  crop  of  potatoes ;  manure 
well,  and  lay  to  grass  after  the  potatoes,  and  you 
will  have  no  cause  to  complain  of  the  results. 

THE  WHITE  BLACKBERRY. 

Can  you  inform  me  where  I  can  obtain  the  white 
blackberry ;  and  also  the  retail  price. 

Weston,  April,  1855.  G.  Q.  Chenst. 

Remarks. — Of  J.  S.  Needham,  the  originator, 
Danvers,  Mass.  Don^t  know  the  price.  See  Vol. 
4,  monthly  Farmer,  page  418,  for  an  illustra- 
tion. — 

ANOTHER  CORN  PLANTER. 

Mr.  Editor  : — Permit  me  to  describe  the  Com 
Planter^ 5  Cane,  made  by  a  farmer  in  this  vicinity 
the  post  week.  It  weighs  four  pounds ;  the  corn* 
holder  is  at  the  upper  end,  and  holds  two  quarts. 
It  is  worked  by  a  motion  of  the  thumb  on  the  top 
of  a  lever  whicn  opens  a  trench  half  an  inch  wide, 
near  two  inches  long,  and  the  same  deep,  into 
which  the  same  motion  drops  four  or  five  kernels, 
that  can  be  h^urd  falling  in  a  tin  tube,  and  seen 
before  the  soil  faUs  to  cover ;  a  piece  of  com  or 
other  obstruction  can  at  once  be  detected  in  the 
seed  gauge.    Cost  near  $2,50. 

Grafton,  April  23, 1855.  n.  s. 

SUMMER  WHEAT. 

In  the  season  of  1852,  on  the  26th  May,  I  sowed 
two  bushels  of  wheat  on  two  acres  of  land,  and 
had  39i  bushels. 

In  1853,  I  sowed  144  rods  of  land  with  wheat, 
the  28th  day  of  May,  and  had  23}  bushels. 

In  1854,  I  sowed  4  bushels  of  wheat  the  first 
week  in  June,  and  harvested  the  last  week  in 
August ;  hired  it  threshed  with  the  machine,  and 
ole^[ied  it,  and  measured  64}  bushels. 
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The  land  was  a  moist  kMun,  with  a  small  quan- 
tity of  clay  ;  it  nad  been  planted  the  year  previ- 
ous with  com  in  each  season,  and  manured  with 
green  barn-yard  manure.  Wheat,  the  Black  Sea 
kind.  Lswis  Hall. 

Dover  J  Vt.,  April,  1855.  . 

CURRANTS. 

I  wish  to  inquire  through  your  paper  which 
arc  the  best  varieties  of  currants  and  gooseberries 
for  me  to  act,  not  so  much  for  profit  as  for  kitch- 
en use.  Our  land  is  right  for  most  any  kind  of 
fruit  that  will  grow  in  New  England.  Wish  also 
you  would  refer  mo,to  some  nursery  where  I  can 
obtain  a  .supply,  and  it  you  can,  something  of  the 
expense.  f. 

WtllimantiCy  Ct,,  1855. 

Reuarks. — Among  the  red  currants,  the  large 
red  Dutch  are  very  fine;  the  cherry  currant 
grows  large  and  beautiful,  but  it  is  intolerably 
acid.  The  New  White  Dutch  is  a  superior  varie- 
ty— ^not  so  acid  as  the  red  Dutch,  and  quite 
large.    They  may  be  found  at  most  nurseries. 

poudrette. 
Mr.  Editor  : — Can  you  tell  me  anything  about 
poudrette  \  I  have  very  little  manure,  and  some 
land  to  put  it  on.  Will  the  poudrette  answer, 
with  guano  and  ashes,  plaster  and  superphos- 
phate, in  place  of  other  manures  ?  l.  p. 

Remarks. — Poudrette  is  composed  of  the  night 
soil,  sewerage  and  offal  of  the  cities,  and  a  genu- 
ine article  is  a  first-rate  fertilizer.  Its  use  would 
not  preclude  that  of  either  of  the  other  articles 
you  have  mentioned. 


For  the  Jfew  England  Farmer. 

EXPERIMEKT  WITH  HEN  MANIJEE. 

Mr.  Editor  : — An  objection  made  against  the 
use  of  guano  is  that  it  ** burns  the  corn"  and 
prevents  its  cortnng  up.  Perhaps  the  following 
facts  in  relation  tp  a  kindred  manure,  may  throw 
some  light  upon  the  action  of  guano,  and  suggest 
the  cause  ana  the  preventive  of  the  injurious  ef- 
fects complained  of. 

Some  years  since,  I  manured  several  rows  of 
corn  with  the  droppings  of  the  hen-roost.  The 
manure  w-as  placed  in  the  hill,  in  pretty  liberal 
quantities,  and  covered  two  inches  deep  with 
earth,  on  which  corn  was  planted  in  the  usual 
manner.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  com 
failed  to  come  up.  The  surface  of  the  hill  ap- 
peared dry  and  of  a  much  lighter  color  than  the 
surrounding  soil,  and  the  seed  had  undergone  no 
sensible  change,  appearing  as  dry  and  hard  as 
when  shelled  from  the  ear.  Continuing  the  ex- 
amination, the  manure  was  found  to  oe  much 
augmented  in  bulk  and  completely  saturated  with 
moisture. 

Tliis  then  I  supposed  to  be  the  cause  of  the 
mischief.  The  manure  had  absorbed  so  much  of 
the  moisture  from  the  superincumbent  earth', 
tliat  the  moisture  niniaining  was  insufficient  to 
effect  the  germination  of  the  seed. 

Kvxt  your,  pr  oil  tin;;  hy  experience,  I  saturated 
the  manure  with  water  l>eforo  it  was  used.    A 


layer  of  the  manure  was  laid  upon  the  floor  and 
water  sprinkled  over  it ;  then  another  layer  and 
more  water  thrown  on  ,and  so  on  until  the  pile  was 
completed,  in  a  conical  form,  and  a  pailful  of 
water  applied'  Next  day  on  examining  the  pile, 
the  manure  still  appeared  dry.  The  process  was 
repeated  again  and  again,  until  the  manure  ap- 
peared to  l)e  sufficiently  moistened.  The  quanti- 
ty of  water  was  much  greater  than  I  had  sup- 
posed would  be  sufficient.  The  manure  was  used 
as  in  the  preceding  year.  The  com  came  up  well, 
and  I  perceived  no  ill  effects  from  the  "burning 
quality"  of  the  manure.  a.  w. 

Stephenson,  N.  Y, 

For  the  Jfew  England  Farmer* 

PBUNIKO. 

Mr.  Editor  : — ^It  is  not  without  some  feeling 
of  delicacy  that  I  enter  upon  the  subject  abore 
mentioned,  when  we  have  oefore  us  the  opinions 
from  such  high  authority  as  the  lamented  Down- 
ing and  Cole,  with  a  host  of  others  we  might 
name.  But  as  the  best  writers  disagree  in  some 
minor,  if  not  some  important  points,  and  as  my 
experience  for  the  last  twenty  years  has  been  con* 
siderable  in  the  cultivation  of  almost  every  varie- 
ty of  northern  fruits,  I  venture  on  the  premises, 
with  no  desire  to  refute  any  man's  thcoiy,  but  to 
lay  before  the  reader  a  few  plain,  practical  hints 
and  facts  drawn  from  my  own  experience  and  ob- 
servation. Perhaps  there  is  no  department  in 
horticulture  in  which  there  is  manifested  so  great 
a  diversity  of  opinion  as  in  the  time  for  pruning. 
That  there  is  a  right  and  a  wrong  time  to  do  this, 
all  will  admit ;  and  although  one  may  succeed 
tolerably  well  in  prunins  at  an  improper  time, 
he  is  unable  to  calculate  his  loss  by  the  deviation. 
Before  a  man  commences  to  prune,  he  should 
consider  well  for  what  purpose,  or  what  end  is 
to  be  answered  by  the  process.  If  a  young  ap- 
ple orchard  is  to  be  pruned,  the  objects  should  be 
to  take  off  such  limbs  as  cross  others,  form  a  pro- 
per head,  and  add  to  the  vigor  of  the  remaining 
oranches. 

Now  at  what,  time  is  this  to  be  done  ?  Is  it  a 
short  time  before  or  after  the  sap  begins  to  flow 
in  the  spring,  with  the  certainty  that  it  will  ooae 
out  at  every  wound,  until  past  midsummctS  ind 
cause  vermin,  filth  and  rot  /  Is  it  at  midsu?*>:  ^, 
when  every  leaf  is  a  laboratory  filled  with  th.* 
proper  material,  and  every  moment  supplying 
the  requisites  for  wood  and  fruit  ?  The  onr,  rea- 
son given  for  the  waste  of  so  much  vital  nourish- 
ment is  because  the  wound  will  commence  heal- 
ing quickly  ;  but  I  would  ask,  is  this  of  much 
importance,  if  the  wounds  can  be  so  dressed  as  to 
exclude  the  possibility  of  rotting  or  leaking? 
Does  it  not  look  more  in  accordance  with  na- 
ture's laws  to  wait  until  the  leaf  and  sap,  having 
done  their  work  in  the  branches,  have  descendea 
to  nourish  the  roots,  leaving  the  top  in  a  perfect- 
ly dormant  state,  to  proceed  with  the  work  of 
pruning  the  branches,  leaving  the  wound  to  the 
drying  and  hardening  influences  of  the  sun  and 
wind,  until  near  spring,  when  a  coating  of  gum- 
shelac  dissolved  in  alcohol,  applied  with  a  brush, 
will  prevent  all  bad  consequences,  and  the  heal- 
ing proccPB  will  commence  in  time  and  proceed 
without  interruption,  until  the  wound  is  num- 
bered amonc;  the  things  that  were. 

£ast  Brii(/cwater,  E.  C.  Holmes. 
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LABOR  AND  LUXUBT. 

No  question  at  present  more  interests  thinking 
men  among  us,  than  that  of  the  high  prices  ol' 
provisions,  and  especially,  of  our  own  form  pro- 
ducts. We  have  already  adverted  to  it,  in  former 
articles,  and  suggested  some  of  the  causes  which 
may  have  tended  to  produce  the  present  extraor- 
dinary state  of  affiiirs,  such  as  the  diversion  of  la- 
bor from  the  farm,  by  the  raising  of  armies  en- 
gaged in  the  war  in  Europe,  and  the  emigration 
to  California  and  Australia.  But  beyond  such 
cansGS,  and  deeper  in  the  constitution  of  society 
itself,  may  be  found  another  and  more  important, 
because  more  permanent  agent  in  bringing  about 
this  startling  condition  of  things;  for  we  may 
well  so  deoominate  a  crisis  like  the  present,  where 
the  necessaries  of  lite  have  in  a  few  months  in- 
creased two-fold  in  their  prices,  and  that,  too,  in 
a  country  where  millions  of  acres  of  fertile  land 
are  offered  for  sale,  at  one  dolhir  and  a  quarter 
an  acre. 

It  is  plain  that  the  labor  which  should  be  ap- 
plied to  the  soil,  is  in  some  way  wqsted,  or  be- 
stowed in  a  wrong  direction,  for  we  all  know 
that  the  well  directed  labor  of  a  small  part  of  our 
population,  vpon  Ike  Umd^  would  produce  a  large 
surplus  of  all  the  common  articles  of  food. 

An  extrarM^ni  style  «f  Umtig,  a  taste  for  what 
are  properly  called  luxuries,  and  a  withdrawal  of 
labor,  which  belongs  to  the  soil,  to  produce  these 
luxuries — ^these  may,  we  think,  be  regarded  as 
prominent  among  the  causes  of  what  may  be 
termed  the  pennanent  and  gradual  increase  of 
prices.  Let  us  give  a  simple  illustration  of 
the  working  of  these  principles  in  society,  and  of 
oar  meaning  in  the  foregoing  remarks.  Suppose 
ten  men,  with  their  families,  should  establish 
themselves  upon  adjoining  farms,  on  good  soil, 
apart  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  with  their 
wives  and  children,  devote  .all  their  labor  to  the 
most  jddicious  production  of  cattle,  grain  and  the 
other  common  products  which  directly  or  indi- 
ly  support  life.  It  is  evident  that  at  the  end  of 
a  few  years,  this  little  society  would  be  burdened 
with  a  surplus  of  such  provisions,  useless,  so  far 
as  their  own  consumption  is  concerned.  Again, 
suppose  that,  finding  they  required  less  than  the 
whole  of  their  crops  and  animals,  for  their  own 
eapport,  they  exchange  with  other  societies  a 
part  of  their  surplus,  for  better  clothing  and  fur- 
niture and  implements  than  they  had  before 
nsxl ;  80  far  as  better  clothing  and  furniture  and 
implements  give  them  increased  power  to  produce 
the  necessaries  of  life,  they  would  not  lessen  the 
annual  surplus  of  their  farms.  They  begin  to 
give  more  attention  to  education,  and  the  time  of 
the  children,  and  of  some  of  the  female  adults,  is 
taken  from  manual  labor  to  be  spent  in  a  school. 
Still,  as  educated  labor  is  more  productive  than 


uneducated  la»)or, — as  the  civilized  white  produ- 
ces more  ten-fold,  by  his  own  labor,  than  did  the 
savage  Indian,  on  the  same  soil — the  actual  pro- 
duct of  the  labor  of  the  whole  society  may  be  in- 
creased by  this  devotion  of  time  to  education. 
So,  ifoneor  more  members  of  tiie  association  give 
their  whole  time  to  the  invention  and  construction 
of  improved  implements  in  husbandry,  and  the 
like, the  andual  surplus  still  remains.  • 

But  now,  we  will  suppose  that  some  of  our  so- 
ciety with  their  fisimilies  leave  their  happy  valley, 
and  visit  foreign  cities,  and  imbibe  a  taste  for  dis- 
play and  luxury,  and  undertake  to  copy,  at 
home,  the  style  of  living  they  have  seen  abroad. 
One  procures  a  carriage  and  hor8es,'and  persuades 
one  of  his  neighbors  to  take  care  of  his  stable, 
and  drive  him  and  his  family  round  the  country 
for  pleasure,  while  another  builds  an  elegant 
house  and  devotes  his  whole  time  to  ornamenting 
bis  grounds,  and  induces  a  couple  of  his  neigh- ' 
bors  to  assist  him  in  his  schemes,  while  a  third 
establishes  a  small  theatre  or  opera,  and  entices  a 
part  of  the  young  people  of  the  society  to  turn 
actors,  and  the  whole  community  (o  give  a  por- 
tion of  their  time  to  witnessing  their  performan- 
ces. 

The  young  ladies,  we  may  suppose,  having  now 
some  idea  of  fashion  and  dress, instead  of  taking  part 
in  the  labors  incident  to  fiirm  life,  such  as  mak- 
ing the  butter  and  cheese,  and  taking  care  of  the 
house,  devote  all  their  time  at  home  to  working 
collars  and  undersleeves  and  embroidering  their 
skirts.  Beside  all  this,  each  of  our  ten  families, 
which  formerly  supported  itself,  and  had  a  large 
surplus,  sends  abroad  and  imports  two  or  three 
servants,  no  Matter  of  what  color  or  nation, 
whose  business  it  is  not  to  work  on  the  land,  but 
to  assist  them  to  dress,  to  cook  for  them,  and 
wait  at  their  tables,  to  run  to  the  door  when  the 
bell  rings,  and  the  like. 

A  few  of  the  society  are  still  seen  at  work  dili- 
gently on  the  land  as  formerly,  but  it  is  a  dis- 
couraging task  for  them,  while  others  are  so  gay 
and  thoughtless,  and  apparently  so  happy,  with 
tlieir  servants  and  horses,  and  fino  houses,  and 
stylish  clothes,  and  it  is  hard  ti>  keep  their  hearts 
in  their  business,  and  they  begin  to  pine  for 
change  in  their  mode  of  life. 

Now  look  at  our  little  community,  and  see  an 
illustration  of  our  leading  idea.  At  the  end  of 
the  year  it  appears  that  there  are  several  families 
who  have  raised  no  crops.  There  is  abundance  of 
good  land  lying  idle  close  by.  Tlio  few  who  havo 
labored  on  in  the  old  way,  have  enough  for  them- 
selves, and  but  little  more.  Instead  of  looking 
forward  and  providing  a  large  surplus,  when 
they  saw  the  rest  of  the  society  wasting  their  time 
and  substance,  they  have  sympathized  with  the 
{general  feeling  of  contempt  for  their  own  calling, 
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and  have  planted  and  reaped  but  little.  But  all 
must  eat,  and  prices  go  up  higher  and  'still  high- 
er, and  every  body  inquires  why  is  it  so,  and 
looks  abroad  oyer  the  whole  earth  for  an  answer. 

Our  illustration  is  finished.  It  might  readily 
be  carried  more  into  detail,  but  it  seem  to  us  so 
plain,  that  a  wayfaring  man,  though  almost  a 
fool,  may  read  it.  The  remedy  is  two-fold,  and 
will  be  eventually  wrought  out.  The  more  sim- 
ple style  of  life  which  our  republican  institutions 
Te({uire,  will  become  more  respected,  as  it  is, 
indeed,  respectable.  Our  farmers  will  become 
a  more  influential  class  in  society,  and  will  claim 
their  true  position.  Enlightened  labor  will,  with 
aid  of  steam  and  animal  power,  become  more  and 
more  productive,  and  our  crops,  produced  at  less 
cost,  may  be  sold  at  lower  prices. 

In  the  meantime  let  us  again  urge  on  our  own 
circle  of  readers,  to  make  liberal  arrangements 
for  large  crops  the  present  season,  in  as  much  as, 
whatever  we  regard  as  the  causes  of  the  present 
crisis,  their  effects  are  likely  to  endure  far  beyond 
the  next  harvest  time. 


CULTIVATION  OF  mUET. 

Eds.  Rural  : — In  your  paper  of  April  7  th  1 1 
have  read  an  article,  under  the  head  oi*^*^  Cultiva- 
tion of  Millet, ^^  which,  without  an  explanation, 
might  lead  some  of  your  readers  to  embark  in  the 
cultivation  of  a  crop  in  which  they  may  be  dis- 
appointed. There  are  the  three  species  of  Pani- 
cum  cultivated  as  millet,  besides  two  or  three 
species  of  the  Sorghum  under  the  same  common 
name. 

Two  of  those  species,  Panicum  Germanicum  and 
Panicum  ItaUcum,  have  round  heads,  much  re- 
sembling what  the  farmers  know  as  pigeon  grass. 
I  have  cultivated  these  two  varieties  in  Western 
New  York,  but  did  not  find  them  profitable. 
'The  common  or  German  millet  grows  with  a  stalk 
four  or  five  feet  hiffh,  as  large  as  a  wheat  straw 
'  and  coarser  as  feed  for  stock.  The  Panicum 
miliaceum  grows  about  three  feet  high,  with  a 
broad  leaf  at  each  joint,  the  stalk  terminating  in 
a  panicle,  somewhat  like  a  loose  panicle  of  Poland 
oats.  There  are  two  varieties  of  this  species,  one 
having  brown  and  the  other  yellow  buds.  This 
species  is  found  to  be  more  profitable  for  cultiva 
tion  than  the  two  first  named.  From  the  small 
size  of  the  stalk  and  the  great  proportion  of 
leaves,  cattle  and  horses  seem  more  fond  of  the 
straw  of  this  species  than  they  are  of  best  timothy 
hay. 

An  acquaintance  of  mine,  summer  before  last, 
raised  one  acre,  from  which  he  harvested  and 
threshed  thirty  bushels  of  seed,  and  the  straw  he 
considered  equal  to  three  tons  of  timothy  hay. 
I  conversed  with  a  farmer  tlie  past  week,  who 
raised  it  the  last  summer,  wbo  said  "his  crop 
was  considerably  injured  by  the  drought,  yet  he 
considered  it  the  most  profitable  crop  he  raised 
upon  his  farm,  as  both  his  cattle  and  horses  were 
more  fond  of  it  than  they  were  of  his  best  h^y.' 
From  tlie  above,  you  porccive  tliat  the  profit  of 
the  cultivation  of  this  rrop  depends  upon  the 
species  cultivated. — Rural  New-  Yorker, 


For  tk9  Ifgw  BH£land  Fearmer. 

THOUGHTS  UPON  SOIL  ANALYSIS  AHD 
SPECIFIC  HANUEES. 

BY  HENRY  F.    FRBNCH. 

All  plants,  as  well  as  animals,  are  composed  of 
certain  elements,  known  to  chemists,  which  ele- 
ments were*"  created  ''in  the  beginning*'  and  have 
continued  to  exist,  in  various  forms,  to  the  pre»: 
ent  time. 

That  atom,  which  is  now  part  of  a  dew-drop, 
has  been  also,  perhaps,  part  of  the  life-blood  of 
I  man,  and  part  of  the  sap  of  the  vine.  It  may 
have  helped  to  moisten  Pharaoh's  lips  with 
wine,  and  possibly  rolled  down  in  a  tear,  on  the 
cheek  of  the  penitent  Magdalen.  That  atom ,  like 
every  other,  has  existed  from  the  creation,  and 
will  continue  to  ^xist  ''till  time  shall  be  no 
more."  The  chemist  can  separate,  and  weigh 
and  measure  the  elements  which  constitute  the 
plant.  He  can  tell  us  of  what  it  is  composed, 
and  their  just  proportions.  This  he  calls  An- 
alysis. 

Then  he  examines  the  soil  on  which  we  would 
produce  such  a  plant.  It  is  manifest  that  the 
plant  cannot  grow,  unless  somewhere  it  finda 
the  elements  which  compose  it.  The  earth,  the 
air,  the  water,  must  furnish  every  atom  which 
makes  a  part  of  the  plant.  The  chemist  thinks  he 
knows  what  comes  mainly  from  the  air,  and  from 
the  rains  and  dews  of  Heaven.  Although  there 
are  differences  of  opinion  on  this  point,  we  will 
assume  that,  substantially,  this  is  known,  and 
that  the  only  remaining  labor  is,  to  ascertain 
what  the  soil  can  furnish  towards  forming  the 
plant,  and  to  supply  to  the  soil  in  the  form  of 
manures,  what  the  soil  does  not  already  contain. 

For  example,  phosphate  of  lime  makes  a  part 
of  every  grain  of  wheat.  We  assume  that  the 
air  and  wat^r  will  not  furnish  enough  of  this 
substance  for  a  crop' of  wheat.  We  examine  the 
soil,  by  a  chemical  analysis,  and  find  no  phos- 
phate of  lime,  and  nothing  of  which  this  com- 
pound can  be  made.  Now,  says  the  chemist,  we 
must  supply  to  the  soil,  what  is  wanting — phos- 
phate of  lime,  in  some  form.  This  illustrates  the 
doctrine  of  soil  analysis  and  special  manures. 

This  theory  is  perfect,  and  I  have  no  doubt  is 
practically  useful,  to  a  considerable  extent.  Of 
what  practical  utility  it  is,  and  how  far  special 
manuring,  based  upon  analysis,  does  actuaUj 
prove  successful,  are  questions  about  which  the 
great  minds  of  this,  and  of  other  lands,  are  not 
yet  agreed. 

When  we  return  to  the  land,  in  form  of  our 
common  manures,  the  same  elements  substantial- 
ly that  were  taken  from  it,  in  other  words,  when 
we  consume  our  crops  with  oar  animals,  and 
haul  out  from  our  bams  and  stables  the  product, 
we  are  pretty  certain,  both  by  theory,  and  by 
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ezperienoe,  that  we  sapply  the  elements  neoesaa- 
Tj  for  the  new  crop.  If,  instead  of  this,  how- 
ever, we  were  to  return  to  the  land  the  hay  it- 
self, and  the  corn  and  the  potatoes  in  their  un- 
ohanged  forms,  and  spread  them  on  the  surface, 
or  plow  them  in,  we  should  expect  no  such  bene- 
ficial results.  And  why  should  we  not?  The 
manifest  reason  seems  to  be  that  the  hay  and 
the  corn  and  the  potatoes,  though  possessing  all 
tlie  required  elements  for  a  new  crop,  are  not  in 
the  farm  in  which  the  plants  can  appropriate 
them  readily.  It  is  not  enough,  then,  that  we 
apply  to  the  |ioil  merely  the  elements  of  which 
the  required  crops  are  composed.  There  must  be 
reference  always  to  the  farm  in  which  these  ele- 
ments exist. 

We  readily  see  the  absurdity  of  literally  fol- 
lowing out  these  theories,  although  we  often 
avail  ourselves  of  them,  to  great  advantage. — 
We  see  our  cows,  sometimes,  chewing  bones. 
We  say,  the  poor  animal  needs  phosphate  of 
lime,  she  has  been  milked  a  long  time,  and  milk 
contains  lime,  and  so  we  give  her  some  bone 
dust,  which  contains  the  phosphate  of  lime,  and 
she  eats  it,  and  is  cured  of  her  determination  to 
choke  herself.  So  fiir,  theory  and  experience 
seem  to  run  together.  But  your  heifer  does  not 
grow  well.  You  know  what  a  heifer  is  composed 
of,  and  according  to  the  theory  of  supplying  the 
very  elements  essential  to  the  growth,  suppose 
you  offer  her  a  quarter  of  beef!  She  ought  to 
eat  it,  and  thrive  upon  it,  but  she  knows  better. 
The  beef  has  all  the  elements,  or  many  of  them, 
in  it  which  she  requires,  but  not  in  the  right 
farm. 

These  illustrations,  absurd  as  they  may,  at 
first,  seem,  point  to  a^  important  truths  and  they 
make  suggestions  to  which  the  chemist  can  give 
no  satisfactory  answer.  . 

Chemical  analysis  may  give  us  the  elements  of 
plants  and  of  soils,  but  it  fails  often  to  give  us 
information  whether  or  not  these  elements  exist 
in  a  form  to  be  readily  taken  up  in  the  growth 
of  the  crop.  A  diamond  and  a  piece  of  pure 
charcoal  of  the  same  weight,  give  by  chemical 
analysis,  precisely  the  same  results.  There  is 
known  to  chemists  a  class  of  substances  called 
Isameric,  (from  the  Greek,  meaning,  literally, 
equal  parts,)  denoting  1i>odies  composed  of  the 
same  elements  in  the  same  proportions,  but  of 
different  appearance  and  properties.  The  theory 
most  commonly  received  as  to  this  matter  is  this. 
Every  substance  Is  composed  of  small  particles, 
which  lie  in  contact  with  each  other,  and  are 
called  atams.  Between  these  atoms  are  inter- 
stices or  pores.  In  light  bodies,  the  atoms  are 
not  so  close  to  each  other,  and  are  not  so  well 
fitted  together,  as  in  heavy  bodies.  In  steam,  for 
instance,  the  atoms  occupy  1700  times  as  much 


space  as  in  water.  These  atoms,  if  they  really 
exist,  are  so  small  that  they  cannot  be  seen  by 
the  most  powerful  magnifying  glass. 

We  have  a  familiar  illustration  of  the  different 
forms  assumed  by  the  same  substance,  when  we 
slowly  cool  a  solution  of  saltpetre  made  in  hot 
water,  which  will  take  the  shape  of  crystals, 
whereas  if  suddenly  cooled,  it  will  assume  no 
such  forms.  By  what  mysterious  power  Nature 
thus  compels  these  particles  to  arrange  them- 
selves in  a  fixed  order,  and  to  assume  these  regu- 
lar and  beautifal  shapes,  the  chemist  does  not 
pretend  to  understand. 

Professor  Mapes,  in  the  April  number  of  the 
Worhing  Farmer,  has  well  illustrated  this  sub- 
ject in  its  application  to  fertilizers.  Although, 
perhaps,  the  strongest  rdvocate  of  soil  analysis, 
and  specific  manures  among  us,  he  shows  us  the 
danger  of  relying  on  the  chemist  alone,  for  an  es- 
timate of  the  value  of  manures. 

The  chemist  tells  us  by  analysis,  that  blood 
is  composed  of  certain  materials  and  water.  All 
these  materials  exist  in  rocks,  and  may  be  sepa- 
ted  from  them. 

Now  let  us  suppose  ten  square  yards  of  soil  to 
be  fertilized  by  10  lbs.  of  bullock's  blood,  and 
another  ten  square  yards  of  soil  to  be  fertilieed 
by  Uie  constituents  which  analysis  shows  to  ex- 
ist in  10  lbs.  of  blood,  and  that  these  constituents 
shall  not  only  undergo  the  greatest  degree  of  me- 
chanical division  by  grinding,  but  thev  shall  ab- 
solutely be  placed  in  solution  and  applied  to  the 
soil,  still,  notwithstanding  this  great  mechanical 
sub-division,  the  ten  yards  fertilized  by  the  blood 
will  yield  double  the  amount  of  crop  of  that  fer- 
tilized by  the  same  constituents  taken  from  the 
rocks. 

As  another  instance.  Should  we  fertilize  one 
piece  of  land  with  the  bones  of  an  animal,  pre- 
viously heated  to  redness,  so  as  to  drive  off  the 
gelatine,  fatty  matter,  etc.,  and  leave  phosphate 
of  lime  only,  dissolvinff  it  before  its  application 
in  sulphuric  acid,  and  should  fertilize  another 
similar  piece  of  land  with  the  same  amount  of 
phosphate  of  lime  taken  from  the  rock  as  at  the 
location  at  Dover,  N.  J.,  6r  Crown  Point,  Lake 
Champlain,  and  dissolve  this  also  in  sulphuric 
acid,  we  should  find  that  the  portion  fertilized  by 
the  dissolved  bones  would  yield  a  crop  much 
larger  than  that  arisine  from  the  use  of  dissolved 
phosphate  from  the  rook. 

This  gives  rise  to  the  question.  Does  matter 
by  its  entering  into  animal  and  vegetable  organ- 
isms, undergo  any  changes  which  are  important 
for  after  proflpression,  but  which  changes  are  not 
discoverable  by  chemical  test  or  microscopic  in- 
vestigation ?  All  experiments  seem  to  prove  that 
isomeric  compounds,  although '  chemically  alike, 
so  far  as  analysis  is  cabbie  of  discovering  con- 
ditions, really  do  differ  in  their  adaptability  for 
appropriation  in  organic  life,  and  thus. the  ingre- 
dients found  in  the  blood  or  bone  of  an  animal, 
between  the  time  of  its  leaving  the  original  rock 
and  becoming  blood  or  bone,  may  have  occupied 
place  in  vegetable  or  animal  life  a  thousand 
times,  at  each  af  which  ani^filaiian,  growth^  aind 
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decay ^  it  may  have  been  more  fuUy  suited  far  its 
present  advanced  purposes^  and  thus  the.phoe- 
phate  of  lime  and  other  oonfltituents  of  blood 
may  differ  in  their  applicability  for  re-appropria- 
tion, from  the  same  materials  in  a  le«  advanced 
state.  We  all  know  that  when  a  pluit  or  ani- 
mal decays,  or  is  consumed  in  any  way,  that  its 
ultimates  pass  back  either  to  the  soil  or  the  at- 
mosphere, and  are  re-united  in  some  new  organ- 
ic form  ;  no  one  particle  is  over  put  out  of  exis- 
tence—and may  not  this  be  the  cause  why  many 
manores  are  to  be  found  so  much  more  effective 
than  others  of  similar  composition? 

All  know  that  the  ultimates  contained  in  a 
green  crop,  when  applied  to  the  soil  from  origi- 
nal sources,  will  produce  no  such  result  as  is 
consequent  upon  tne  plowing  under  of  a  green 
crop. 

We  all  know  that  night-soil,  urine  of  animals, 
stable  manure,  etc.,  produce  effects  in  vegetable 
growth  not  to  be  arrived  at  by  the  use  of  the 
some  constituents  direct  from  the  rocks.'' 

The  article  from  which  the  above  extract  is 
made  is  entitled,  *<  Advancement  of  ultimates  by 
their  use  in  organic  Nature."  I  have  placed  in 
italics  the  leading  thought  suggested.  Whether 
it  be  founded  in  truth  or  not,  it  certainly  is  in- 
genious, and  plausible.  If  the  atome  or  particles 
of  matter,  which  have  once  formed  a  part  of  a 
plant  or  animal,  are  thereby  changed  in  form,  so 
as  to  be  more  readily  taken  again  into  vegetable 
growth,  it  may  be  further  interesting  to  inquire, 
by  what  processes,  in  the  laboratory  or  out,  these 
peculiar  forms  may  be  destroyed  or  preserved. 

The  idea  that  they  are  thus  changed,  and  that 
neither  ehemistry  nor  any  other  science  can  de- 
tect the  change,  gives  new  support  to  the  old 
fashioned  notion,  that  experience  is  better  than 
theory.  h.  r.  f. 

AHIMALS  FOBETELLING  THE 
WEATHEB. 

INSTINCT  ANn  BKASON. 

It  is  said  that  the  woodcock  in  New-Jersey  is 
building  its  nest,  this  year,  in  open  and  moist 
places ;  and  old  huntsmen  predict  in  consequence 
that  the  summer  will  be  a  dry  one.  There  was 
a  time  when  science,  or  what  was  called  such, 
laughed  at  signs  of  this  description,  as  no  better 
than  "old  women's  tales ;"  but  though  many  of 
them'  are  still  unreliable,  a  larger  observation  of 
natore  has  taught  that  animals  have  an  instinct, 
which  not  unfrequently  becomes  prophetic,  as  in 
this  example.  At  lauBt  year's  meeting  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  advancement  of 
Science,  a  curious  paper  was  read  on  this  8ut> 
ject,  by  Mr.  N.  B.  Thomas,  of  Cincinnati,  who 
had,  for  several  years,  studied  the  habits  of  ani- 
mals in  reference  to  the  indications  which  tiiej 
might  afford  respecting  the  weather.  lie  showed 
that  birds,  if  the  season  was  to  be  a  windy  or 
wet  one,  build  their  nests  in  sheltered  places; 
but,  if  it  was  to  be  dry,  in  localities  more  ex- 
posed ;  that  certain  kinds  of  snails  always  came 
out,  and  crept  up  the  limbs  of  trees  several  days 
before  rain  ;  and  that  locusts,  wasps,  and  other 
inseots  were  invariably  to  be  found  under  leaves, 


and  ia  the  hoUow  trunks  of  trees,  hours  before  a 
storm  set  in. 

The  sagacity  thus  displayed,  if  we  may  call  it 
such,  seems  to  put  the  higher  reason  of  man  to 
shame.  In  vain  do  our  most  expert  savans  en- 
deavor to  predict  the  character  of  an  approach- 
ing season,  or  even  to  foNtell,  a  few  days  in  ad- 
vance, the  condition  of  the  weather.  The  wood- 
cock that  unerringly  fixes  its  nest  in  the  spot 
best  suited  for  the  coming  summer,  or  the  mail 
whose  tubercles  begin  to  grow  ten  days  bel^Mre 
the  rain  they  are  preparing  to  receive,  appear, 
at  first  sieht,  to  surpass  the  more  developed  men. 
But  the  inferiority  of  those  lower  orders  of  ani- 
mals is  in  tiie  quantity  of  their  endowments, 
rather  than  in  the  equality  ;  t)icy*have  a  single 
faculty  developed  to  an  extraordinary  decree, 
while  man  has,  as  it  were,  faculties  almost  infi- 
nite. In  thus  adaptizing  each  orcani»ktion  to 
its  special  position,  the  wisdom  of  we  Creator  is 
forcibly  exhibited. — Philadelphia  Ledger  May  9. 


For  the  New  England  Farmtr. 

THE  BLUE  BIBDS--CUBE  FOB  BLACK 

KHOT. 

JjfESSRS.  EniToaa : — The  blue  bird  returned  to 
us  this  year  on  the  23d  of  March,  eleven  days 
later  than  the  date  of  their  return  lust  year. 
The  robins  were  first  seen  on  the  13th  day  of 
March,  making  their  return  some  seven  toon  days 
later  than  last  year.    Nuw,  as  the  season  was 

?uite  as  forward  and  mild  as  that  of  last  spring, 
wonder  if  the  little  travellers  did  not  make  a 
mistake  in  their  ahnanac,  or  if,  like  man,  they 
have  not  degenerated  from  their  anecstors  of  pa- 
triarchal times,  who  knew  ^Hheir  appointed 
time."  By  the  way,  Mr.  Editor,  did  you  ever 
see  or  hear  of  a  white  *»hair  bird?"  You  proba- 
bly know  the  little  fellow,  a  species  of  sparrow, 
sometimes  caUed  chipping  bird,  who  loves  to  come 
round  the  house  and  make  himself  at  home. 
Well,  not  long  since  we  saw  one  in  a  flock,  per- 
fectly white,  its  little  feathery  coat  pure  as  snow. 
Another  faet  I  have  been  treasurins  some  time 
to  send  to  you,  though,  if  I  mistake  not,  the 
remedy  namecT  has  been  proposed  before,  but  in 
this  it  has  stood  the  test  of  trial.  A  friend  of 
ours  was  at  work  in  his  garden  one  day,  about 
two  years  since,  and  hhoat  to  cut  down  a  plum 
tree  whioii  was  half  covered  with  these  black 
knots,  so  common  and  so  troublesome  to  the  fruit- 
grower. He  had  some  spirits  of  turpentine  near, 
and  he  suddenly  bethought  himself  to  make  an 
experiment  with  this  tree  before  destroying  it. 
lie  cut  the  knots  with  a  sharp  knife  down  to  the 
wood,  and  made  a  thorough  application  of  the 
turpentine.  Months  pass^,  the  tree  lived,  did 
well,  and  the  black  knot  was  destroyed.  Since 
then  he  has  been  very  successful  with  this  rem- 
edy, and  so  have  others  who  have  fi)11owed  his 
example.  Yours  truly,        A.  £.  Pobtkb. 


Profits  of  OacHARns. — ^A  distmgnished  agri- 
culturist, who  has  1000  apple  trees,  and  intends 
to  set  out  as  many  more,  says  that  if  apples  will 
sell  at  25  cents  per  bushel,  they  are  his  most 
profitable  crop ;  and  if  they  wiU  not  sell,  they 
are  the  cheapest  food  he  can  raise  for  all  kinds  of 
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THE  OAKES  PRIZE  COW. 

Sj  mach  has  been  written  and  said  about  this 
celebrated  animal,  that  it  has  been  thou^jht  de- 
sirable to  state  what  is  kno?m  of  her  origin  and 
history. 

She  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Caleb  Oakes,  of  Dan- 
vers,  in  the  year  1813,  then  five  years  old,  having 
been  originally  bought  by  Mr.  B.  Goodridee,  of 
Dan  vers,  at  the  age  of  two  years,  from  the  drove 
of  a  Mr.  Copp,  drover,  from  Randolph,  Vt. 
She  was  recommended  to  Mr.  Copj)  as  being  one 
of  a  breed  celebrated  for  its  milking  qualities. 
She  was  of  a  dark-red  color,  rather  under  size, 
and  described  by  Mr.  Goodrid^e  as  ''high  and 
broad  behind,  having  a  straight  oack,  large  belly, 
small  neck  and  head,  fine  horns,  bright  eye,  and 
in  all  respects  symmetrical  and  handsome. '  *  While 
in  possession  of  Mr.  Goodridge  she  had  her  first 
calf,  which,  at  the  age  of  four  weeks,  made  first- 
rate  veal,  weighing  over  twenty  pounds  the  quar- 
ter. Mr.  Oakes  made  from  her  the  first  year, 
and  without  over-feeding,  no  less  than  one  hun- 
dred and  eiffhty  pounds  of  butter.  In  the  next 
year  (1814)  he  gave  her  ten  or  twelve  bushels  of 
meal,  and  made  three  hundred  pounds  of  butter. 
In  1815  he  gave  her  from  thirty  to  thirty-five 
bushels  of  meal,  and  made  over  four  hundred 
pounds  of  butter.  In  1816  she  calved  on  the  5th 
of  April,  and  the  calf,  being  very  fine  and  fat, 
was  killed  on  the  8th  of  May ;  after  which,  she 
had  eood  pasturage  all  the  season,  and  vras  al- 
lowed one  Dushel  of  meal  a  week,  together  with 
all  her  skimmed  milk.  In  June  of  that  year,  Mr. 
Oakes  weighed  her  milk,  and  found  that  she  gave 
ten  quarts  at  night,  weighing  twenty-six  and  a 
half  fMunds,  and  seven  quarts  in  the  morning, 
weighing  eighteen  pounds ;  in  all,  forty-four  and 
a  half  pounds  a  day. 

The  quantity  of  Dutter  made  in  the  year  1816 
was  a«  foUovra  : — 

Before  the  calf  irai  killed 17  poi 

May  14 uK  " 

"     22 16  " 

"     2t m  " 

/aneS 19  " 

"  12 18*  " 

«*  19 17  " 

««  26 18  " 

July  8 18  " 

"  10 17  " 

"  17 16  " 

«  24 16  ** 

«  31 16  w 

Attgoat  7 16  »* 

«     14. 16  « 

"     21 16  « 

"     28 16  " 

flepiember  4 16  ** 

"       11 16  « 

•«       18 12  " 

**       26 16  " 

October  2 16i  " 

"     16 16  « 

"     21 16  ♦» 

*•     29 16  " 

November  7 16  «» 

"       18 18  «* 

"       28 10  " 

«<       80 18  ** 

r  10 14  •* 

20 10  •* 


Total. 
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day.    The  butter  made  from  her  was  of  a  superior 
quality. 

This  cow  received  the  prize  of  the  State  Society 
at  the  Brighton  Show,  in  1816.  She  was  pur- 
chased of  Mr.  Oakes  by  Hon.  Josiah  Quincy,  who 
afterwards  sold  her  to  Colonel  Samuel  Jaques,  of 
Ten  Hills  Farm,  Gharlestown.  The  cut  which  is 
here  presented,  is  pronounced  by  these  gentlemen 
to  be  an  accurate  and  admirable  likeness  of  this 
remarkable  animal.  It  is  well  known  that  she 
never  produced  ofispring  equal  to  herself  for 
milking  qualities.  The  effect  upon  her  consti- 
tution, by  surfeiting  and  over-reeding,  for  the 
purpose  of  increasing  her  milk,  in  all  probability, 
materially  affected  the  character  of  her  progeny, 
none  of  which  are  known  to  have  been  raised  till 
after  the  year  1816. — Agriculture  of  MassackU" 
seUs,  for  1854. 

For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

NEW  BTJSDIBO  KNIFE. 

Messrs.  Editors  : — ^Having  seen  the  decided 
advantage  of  using  a  thin-bladed  knife  for  split- 
ting the  stock  in  grafting,  I  am  desirous  of  in- 
forming my  brother  amateurs  that  they  can  find 
at  Kingman  &  Hasam's,  128  Washington  Street, 
Boston  ,one  of  the  best  instruments  (in  my  esti- 
mation,) which  has  ever  been  got  up  for  cleft 
grafting. 

The  hint  for  makine  it  was  derived  from  Prof. 
I.  P.  Rirtland,  who  nas  had  much  experience 
in  grafting  cherries. 

Its  main  value  is  for  small  stocks,  which  are 
rather  cut  than  split  by  this  process. 

Dedham,  April  IQ,  1865.  Ebrn  Wight. 

RsMARKS. — We  have  looked  at  the  knife  men- 
tioned, and  should  think  it  a  decided  improve- 
ment on  any  we  have  before  seen. 


Quick  Work. — It  was  once  the  fashion  to  wear 
coats,  the  material  for  which  had  not  long  before 
been  on  the  back  of  the  sheep.  For  rapidity  of 
work  in  this  way,  I  know  nothing  that  can  com- 
pete with  the  achievement  of  Coxeter,  of  Green- 
nam  Mills,  near  Newbury.  He  had  a  couple  of 
South  Down  sheep  shorn  at  his  factory,  at  ^\e 
o^clock  in  the  morning  ;  the  wool  thus  produced 
was  put  through  the  usual  processes  ;  and,  by  a 
quarter  past  six  in  the  evening,  it  resulted  in  a 
complete  damson-colored  coat,  which  was  worn 
at  an  evening  party  by  Sir  Joiin  Throckmorton. 
A  wager  for  a  tnousand  guineas  was  won  by  this 
feat,  with  three-quarters  of  an  hour  to  spare. 
The  sheep  were  roasted  whole,  and  devoured  at  a 
splendid  oanquet.  In  one  day  they  afforded  com- 
fort to  both  tne  inward  and  the  outward  man. — 
HaUu  and  Men, 


As  late  as  the  28th  of  December,  she  gave 
eight  quarts  of  milk  per  day.  While  in  the  pos- 
senion  of  Mr.  Oakes  she  had  four  calves,  and 
suckled  each  of  them  over  four  weeks,  besides 
furnishing  to  the  family  one  quart  of  milk  per 


BuTTXR. — ^Though  butter  may  be  considered  as 
one  of  the  most  common  of  all  ordinar;^  thin^, 
yet  the  ancients  were  nearly,  if  not  entirely,  ig- 
norant of  its  existence.  The  older  translators  of 
Hebrew  seemed  to  think  that  they  had  met  with 
it  in  Scripture,  but  most  modem  biblical  critics 
a^ee  that  what  was  formerly  interpreted  butter, 
signified  milk  or  cream,  or,  more  properly,  sour 
thick  milk.  The  word  referred  to  plainly  alludes 
to  a  liquid,  as  it  appears  that  the  substance 
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meant  was  used  for  washing  the  feet,  and  that  it 
was  imbibed,  and  had  an  intozioating  influence. 
It  is  well  known  that  mares'  milk,  when  sour, 
has  a  similar  effect.  Those  acquainted  with  the 
authorized  version  of  the  Bible  would  infer,  on 
reading  the  30th  chapter  of  Proverbs,  that  butter 
was  prepared  by  shaking  or  beating ;  the  original, 
however,  signifies  pressmg  or  squeezing,  evidently 
meaning  mukin^,  and  not  the  making  of  butter. 
Herodotus,  in  his  account  of  the  Scythians,  makes 
obscure  mention  of  butter.  This  is  the  oldest 
reference  known. 


AGBICULTirEE.OF  KASSAOHUBSTTS. 

The  volume  of  Agricultural  Transactions  of 
Massachusetts,  for  1854,  has  just  been  issued,  and 
will  compare  favorably  with  those  of  any  pre- 
ceding years,  and  with  volumes  of  the  same  char- 
acter from  any  other  State.  The  character  of 
the  New  York  Transactions  is  different  from  this, 
inasmuch  as  they  contain  elaborate  and  careful 
surveys  of  some  of  the  counties,  including  their 
early  settlement,  geography,  topography,  geologi- 
cal formations,  and  natural  history,  together  with 
whatever  there  is  in  them  of  a  curious  or  re- 
markable nature.  We  trust  the  day  is  not  far 
distant  when  Massachusetts  will  find  it  for  her 
interest  to  develop  the  agricultural  resources  of 
this  Commonwealth,  something  after  the  example 
given  us  by  our  New  York  friends.  She  has 
done  nobly,  already,  we  confess,  in  the  numerous 
works  which  have  been  produced  ^from  time  to 
time  by  order  of  the  Legislature,  and  among 
which  are  the  Four  Reports  on  Agriculture,  by 
Mr.  Colman,  Reports  on  Geology,  by  Dr.  Hitch- 
cock, on  the  Ichthyology  and  Uerpetology,  by  D 
H.  Storer,  on  Ornithology,  by  W.  B.  0.  Peabody, 
on  the  Herbaceous  Flowering  Plants  of  Mass., 
by  C.  Dewey,  on  the  Quadrupeds,  by  E.  Emmons, 
on  Insects  Injurious  to  Vegetation,  by  T.  W.  Har- 
ris, on  the  Invertebrata,  comprising  the  Mollusca, 
Crustacea,  Amelida,  and  Radiata,  by  A.  A.  Gould, 
also  something  upon  Zoology  and  Botany,  and  the 
Report  on  the  Trees  and  Shrubs  growing  nat- 
urally in  the  Forests  of  Massachusetts,  by  G.  B. 
Emerson. 

This  volume,  as  well  as  that  of  last  year  on  the 
general  agriculture  of  the  State,  has  been  col- 
lected and  compiled  with  great  care  and  ability 
by  Chabues  L.  Flint,  Esq.,  the  Seeretaiy  of  the 
Board,  and  is  not  only  a  credit  to  the  State,  to 
the  Board,  and  the  Secretary,  but  will  prove  of 
eminent  service  to  the  farmers  themselves.  We 
hope  at  some  future  time  to  speak  more  in  de- 
tail, and  present  some  of  the  contents  of  the  vol- 
ume. The  Secretaries  of  Farmers'  Clubs  in 
any  towns  in  this  State,  who  wish  to  procure 
copies  of  this  work  for  distribution  to  members, 
should  address  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Ag- 
riculture at  the  State  House.  These  volumes,  as 
well  as  the  reports  of  the  Secretary,  are  sent  to 


those  agricultural  papers  which  are  sent  by  way  of 
exchange  to  the  office  of  the  Board  of  AgricuU 
ture. 

Lumbering. — A  correspondent  at  Holdemess 
informs  us  that  Messrs.  risk  and  Norcross  are 
coming  down  the  Merrimac  with  a  drive  of  fifteen 
million  feet  of  lumber.  Thev  are  now  passing 
Holdemess  and  Plymouth,  and  so  far  have  had  an 
excellent  run.  For  a  motive  power  they  have 
sixty  oxen  and  one  hundred  and  seventv-five  men, 
besides  the  river,  which  is  now  in  gooa  navigable 
order — for  logs. 

It  is  a  very  exciting  and  interesting  sight  to  see 
the  great  logs  rushing  down  the  river,  now  piling 
up  in  unshapely  masses  against  the  rocks  m  the 
rapids,  and  now  drifting  in  immense  rafts  into  the 
eddies.  The  men  and  oxen  have  as  much  to  do  as 
they  can  well  attend  to.  The  lumbermen  of 
Messrs.  Fisk  and  Norcross  are  aU  temperate  men 
and  fine  athletic  fellows.  The  far-famea  New  Eng- 
land'dish  of  baked  beans  constitutes  one  of  theur 
chief  articles  of  food  while  descending  the  river, 
and  it  is  cooked  and  served  up  in  the  lumbermen's 
camp  in  a  style  which  woiud  do  credit  to  the 
most  accomplished  cuisinier.  Their  process  of 
cooking  is  this  :  In  the  evening  they  build  a  huge 
fire  upon  the  ground,  and  as  soon  as  there  is  a 
plentiful  supply  of  coals,  they  fill  a  huge  earthen 
pot  with  hair  a  bushel  or  a  bushel  of  &anB,  and 
a  few  pounds  of  pork,  and  cover  it  over  with  a 
great  pile  of  embers  and  ashes ;  and  when  it  is 
openea  at  breakfast  time  the  next  morning,  it  is 
found  to  contain  a  hot  and  savory  mess,  which, 
with  a  good  supply  of  strons  coffee  and  other  ac- 
cessories, furnishes  a  meal  fit  for  a  President. — 
Boston  Journal. 


The  Cheapest  Food. — One  hundred  pounds  of 
good  wheat  flour  contain  90  pounds  of  pure  nu- 
tritive matter  and  10  pounds  of  water.  One 
hundred  pounds  of  potatoes  contain  from  20  to 
25  pounds  of  nutritive  matter  depending  upon 
the  quality  of  the  potatoes,  say  22i  pounds,  upon 
an  average,  consisting  almost  entirely  of  starch, 
and  77i  pounds  of  water  and  inert  matter.  It 
requires,  therefore,  exactly  four  hundred  pounds 
of  potatoes  to  suppiv  the  same  amount  of  nutri- 
ment, that  one  hundred  pounds  of  wheat  flour 
supply.  The  best  potatoes  weigh  about  64  lbs. 
to  toe  bushel,  and  a  bushel  contains  15  1-5  lbs. 
of  nutriment.  At  two  dollars  per  bushel,  or  fif- 
ty cents  a  peck,  the  retail  price  lately  in  our 
markets,  the  nutritive  portion  of  potatoes  costs  a 
fraction  over  thirteen  cents  a  pound,  which  is 
equivalent  to  twenty-three  dollars  and  fifly  cents 
for  a  barrel  of  good  flour.  While  flour  has 
doubled  in  price  only,  potatoes  have  increased  at 
four-fold  rate. — Philaaelphia  Ledger. 


^^  We  have  received  from  Mr.  Jedediah  Kil- 
BORN,  South  Strafford,  Vt.,  a  fine  specimen  of 
Maple  Sugar,  of  his  own  manufacture.  We  are 
thankful  to  our  friends  for  remembering  us  so 
liberally,  and  can  assure  them  that  their  fiivors 
are  always  appreciated. 


^^  After  protracted  droughts,  copious  rains  have 
at  last  iShUen  through  Georgia,  South  Carolina  and 
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For  the  New  England  Farmer, 

USEFUL  RECEIPTS. 

Mr.  Brown  : — I  have  made  up  the  following 
little  items  from  my  memorandums,  thinking 
they  may  possibly  be  of  use  to  somebody,  and 
send  them  to  you  for  publication,  if  you  think 
best. 

Rearing  Calves. — I  have  sometimes  raised 
calves  by  allowing  them  to  suckle  cows  for  the 
first  three  or  four  months  after  birth,  sometimes 
by  giving  them  milk  to  drink  for  about  the  same 
period,  and,  in  one  or  two  instances,  for  want  of 
milk,  have  brought  them  up  on  gruel.  Latterly 
I  have  practised  the  following  mode,  and  think  it, 
on  the  whole,  the  best  of  any  I  have  tried  : 

Take  the  calf  from  its  dam  when  a  few  days 
or  a  week  old,  according  to  the  condition  of  the 
cow's  bag,  and  learn  it  to  drink  new  milk,  warm 
from  the  cow,  feeding  it  thus,  twice  a  day  till 
four  or  six  weeks  old.  Then  begin  quite  gradu- 
ally to  lessen  the  quantity  of  new  milk,  adding, 
in  place  of  that  taken  away,  an  equal  measure 
of  skimmed  milk — the  milk,  previous  to  skim- 
ming, having  stood  about  twelve  hours,  and,  be- 
fore it  is  given  to  the  calf,  having  been  warmed 
to  the  temperature  of  the  new  milk.  So  gradu- 
ate the  reduction  of  the  new  and  the  addition  of 
the  skimmed  milk,  that  the  latter  shall  consti- 
tute the  entire  mess  for  the  calf  when  it  arrives 
at  the  age  of  eight  or  nine  weeks.  When  the 
calf  is  five  or  six  weeks  old,  give  it  a  few  dry 
oats,  say  a  moderate  handful  daily,  and  increase 
a  little  at  a  time,  till  at  and  Viftet  ten  weeks  of 
age  the  calf  shall  receive  about  a  pint  per  day  ; 
also,  at  the  age  of  ^ve  weeks,  begin  to  feed  a 
little  nice  fine  hay.  When  the  calf  is  ten  weeks 
old,  the  milk  it  receives  may  be  that  which  has 
stood  longer  than  twelve  hours  before  being 
skimmed ;  also  at  and  after  this  age,  the  quantity 
of  milk  may  be  gradually  lessened,  and  water 
eabstituted  for  the  milk  taken  away,  so  that 
when  the  calf  is  twelve  or  fourteen  weeks  old, 
the  milk  shall  be  wholly  withdrawn,  and  the  calf 
shall  receive  oats,  hay  and  water,  or  shall  be 
turned  off  to  good  pasturage. 

Thus  managed,  the  calf  will  never  know  when 
it  was  weaned  from  milk — ^wUl  have  no  season  of 
repining  and  falling  away  in  flesh,  or  remaining 
stationary  in  growth — will  have  no  troublesome 
habit,  after  the  time  for  weaning,  of  sucking 
cows  that  may  chance  to  be  in  the  pasture  or 
yard  with  it,  and  will  be  quite  as  large,  plump 
and  ^mmetrical  when  a  yearling,  as  though  it 
had  been  reared  by  the  more  ezpensiye  mode  of 
suckling  a  cow.  During  the  winter  preceding 
the  period  when  the  calf  becomes  a  yearling,  it 
should  be  fed  on  the  best  of  fine  hay,  with  one 
quart  of  dry  oats»  or  six  to  eight  quarts  of 
mashed  roots,  daily.    It  is  not  a  good  praetioe  to 


feed  meal  to  young  calves,  either  before  or  afte 
weaning,  the  meal  being  too  heating,  injuring 
digestion  and  bringing  on  purging,  and  worse 
still,  if  fed  freely,  causing  the  calf  to  grow  out 
of  shape,  picked  and  scrawny.  It  is  also  difficult 
to  rear  a  nice  well-shaped  calf  on  gruel,  because 
of  the  meal  of  which  the  gruel  is  in  part  made, 
and  because  the  quality  for  forming  well-developed 
bone  and  a  well-shaped  body,  which  milk  emi- 
nently possesses,  is  too  much  lacking  in  the  gruel. 

Cure  for  Purging. — Take  of  pulveriaed  com- 
mon white  chalk,  and  of  ginger,  each  a  table- 
spoonful,  put  the  same  into  the  calfs  milk,  and 
stir  well  while  the  calf  is  drinking  it — the  ten- 
dency of  the  chalk  being  to  settle  on  the  bottom 
of  the  pail  or  trough.  I  have  used  this  remedy 
for  a  dozen  years  or  more,  and  have  recommended 
it  to  many  persons  during  the  time.  However, 
if  a  calf  is  carefully  watched  from  day  to  day, 
and  fed  on  proper  food,  suitably  warmed,  there 
will  seldom  be  any  occasion  to  treat  him  for  any 
malady. 

To  Curb  the  Garget. — A  writer  in  the  Ohio 
Farmer  says  that  a  cow  affected  by  garget  may 
be  cured  by  rubbing  the  bag  thoroughly,  in  all 
parts,  with  raw  linseed  oil ;  that  one  application 
is  usually  sufficient,  if  done  on  the  first  appear- 
ance of  the  disorder,  and  that  two  or  three  rub- 
bings will,  in  any  case,  effect  a  cure.  lie  also 
states  that  he  has  seen  cows  from  whose  bags,  by 
reason  of  garget,  no  milk  could  be  drawn,  so  far 
cured  in  forty-eight  hours  that  they  would  give 
nearly  as  much  milk  as  previous  to  the  attack, 
and  show  no  further  symptoms  of  the  disease. 

To  REMOVE  Vermin  from  Cattle. — ^Dissolve 
camphor  gum  in  new  rum,  making  the  liquid 
pretty  strong  of  camphor,  and  apply  it  on  various 
parts  of  the  body  of  the  animal.  It  is  a  harmless 
application,  so  far  as  the  animal  is  concerned, 
leaving  the  coat  free  and  clear,  but  destroys  the 
lice.  In  about  two  or  throe  weeks  after  the  first 
application,  rub  on  the  liquid  again,  in  order  to 
kill  the  young  vermin  that  may  have  Iwitched  out 
after  the  first  rubbing.  I  know  of  no  eafo  appli- 
cation which  will  prevent  the  eggs  or  nits  from 
hatching. 

To  PREVENT  Field  Mice  from  Girdliko  Trem.— 
In  passing  ov^r  the  farm  of  Mr.  Solyman  Cune, 
of  ^is  town,  a  few  days  ago,  I  saw  the  following 
plan  in  use  to  secure  his  fruit  trees  from  the 
depredations  of  field  mice,  they  having  formerly 
caused  him  much  vexation  and  loss  by  eating  off 
the  bark  of  his  trees.  SnuiU  blocks  of  slitwork- 
stuff,  sawed  say  four  to  six  inches  long,  are  pro^ 
vided,  and  bored  partly  through,  lengthwise,  with 
a  H  inch  auger ;  ratsbane  and  Indian  meal 
are  mixed  together,  in  the  proportion  of  one* 
fourth  of  a  pound  of  ratsbane  to  two  quarts  of 
meal ;  into  the  hole  in  each  block  is  put  a  tea- 
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spoonful  of  this  mixture,  and  a  block  is  placed 
near  each  tree,  the  bored  end  lying  a  little  the, 
lowest,  to  keep  out  rain ;  the  blocks  are  covered 
with  boards,  some  two  feet  or  so  long,  and  of 
suitable  width  ;  and  the  mice,  on  approaching  a 
tree,  run  under  the  board  for  shelter,  eat  of  the 
ratsbane  and  meal,  and  die,  and  the  tree  escapes 
uninjured.  I  examined  many  of  Mr.  Cutie*s 
tr'»e8,  to  see  how  the  plan  worked,  and  in  no  case 
discovered  any  injury  to  the  bark  by  mice. 

F.   HOLBROOK 

Brattleboro\  April  25,  1855. 


SCATTEB  TE  SEEDS. 

Seattcr  ye  seeds,  and  flowers  will  spring; 

Strew  them  at  broadcast  o*er  hill  and  glen; 
Bow  la  your  garden,  and  time  will  bring 

Bright  flowers,  with  seeds  to  scatter  again. 

Scatter  ye  seeds — nor  think  them  lost, 

Though  they  fall  amid  leaves  and  are  baried  in  earth } 
Bprhig  will  awake  them,  though  heedlessly  tossed, 

And  to  beautiftxl  flowers  Uicse  seeds  will  gire  birth. 

Scatter  ye  seeds ;  tire  not,  but  toil } 
Tia  the  work  of  life,  'tis  the  labor  of  man ; 

In  the  head,  in  the  heart,  and  on  earth's  own  soil. 
Bow,  gathor  and  sow,  through  life's  own  span. 

Scatter  ye  seeds  in  the  field  of  mind — 

Seeds  of  flowMs,  with  seeds  of  grain; 
In  the  spring  and  summer,  sweet  garlands  yell  find. 

And  in  autumn  ye'U  reap  rich  fruits  for  your  pain. 

Scatter  ye  seeds  In  the  garden  of  hearty 

Seeds  of  afibction,  of  truth,  and  of  love ) 
CuUivate  carefully  each  hidden  part. 

And  thy  flowers  will  bo  seen  by  angels  above. 

Scatter  ye  seeds— the  seeds  of  Hope  ] 

Plant  In  yoor  bosom  the  Tree  of  Life- 
Then  the  flowers  here  budding  in  Heaven  shall  ope. 

And  in  Heaven  will  ripen  the  fruits  of  strife. 

Then  scatter  ye  seeds  each  passing  year  j 

Sow  amid  winds  and  storms  of  rain- 
Hope  give  Chee  courage,  Faith  cast  out  fear, 

God  will  requite  thee,  with  infinite  gain. 


DTBIAN  COEK-— ITS  CmTUES. 

In  those  sections  of  our  country  adapted  to  its 
production,  (and  l^hey  cover  almost  its  whole 
area,)  Indian  corn  is  one  of  the  most  remunerat- 
ing crops  which  can  be  grown,  and  eaoh  year 
adds  to^  its  importance  in  the  eyes  of  farmers. 
The  large  use  which  may  be  made  of  this  produce 
in  feediuff  and  fattening  animals,  and  also  for  hu- 
man food,  renders  it  an  article  of  much  value  for 
consumption  on  the  fiirm,  and  the  demands  of 
both  foreign  and  home  markets  are  such  that  any 
surplus  may  always  be  disposed  of  at  remunerate 
ing  prices.  As  a  uniform  ruie,the  product  per  acres 
is  more  in  proportion  with  the  care  usea  in  the 
preparation  of  the  soil,  the  planting,  and  culture, 
than  most  other  grains— the  crop  being  less  liable 
to  blights  or  diseases,  and  the  attacks  of  insects. 

No  plant  repays  more  richly  an  abundant  sup- 
ply of  manure.  On  a  suitable  soil — ^with  climate 
to  match, — its  growth  is  large,  rapid,  and  healthy, 
and  it  is  a  gross  feeder,  seldom  injuriously  affected 
by  the  quiility  or  quantity  of  the  fertilizers  ap- 
plied.   Though  corn,  like  other  plants,  has  its 


favorite  aliment — ^yet  it  possesses  a  greater  power 
than  most  of  assimilating  the  different  manures 
to  its  use.  Hence  in  a  series  of  crops  to  which  it 
is  desirable  to  apply  large  ijuantities  of  the  coarsest 
manures,  it  is  the  best  which  can  be  chosen  to  re- 
ceive them.  To  restore  worn  out  lands  to  a  high 
state  of  fbrtility  by  this  means,  and  yet  to  pro- 
duce constant  returns,  give  a  large  application  of 
fertilizing  material,  plant  to  com,  and  follow  w'ith 
the  lesser  grains  and  clover, — a  course  often  taken 
by  our  mc»t  enterprising  and  intelligent  flEtrmers. 

It  is  impossible  to  mark  out  a  plan  of  procedure 
adapted  to  the  wants  and  circumstances  of  all 
who  will  plant  corn, — ^but  from  the  course  which 
one  pursues  successfully  many  others  can  gather 
hints  which  they  can  adapt  to  their  own  use  with 
profit.  Sward  eroundor  clover  leys  are  almost 
universally  omj^oyed  for  raiung  com  ; — ^let  us 
speak  of  their  preparation  for  that  purpose,  and 
the  after-management  of  the  crop. 

Apply,  during  the  present  month,  from  thirty 
to  fifty  two-horse  loads  of  barn-yard  manure  to 
the  sward  land  intended  for  com,  and  plow  it 
under  as  soon  as  may  be,  as  neatly  and  perfectly 
as  possible,  and  at  least  eight  or  nine  inches 
deep.  If  the  manure  is  rather  coarse,  it  is  more 
important  that  the  plowing  be  well  done,  so  as  to 
cover  it  well,  and  thus  ensure  its  speedy  decay. 
Then,  with  a  eood  harrow  or  cultivator,  or  bet- 
ter— a  gang  plow— reduce  the  surface  to  as  fine 
tilth  as  it  can  be  without  disturbing  the  sod. 
Mark  out  the  rows  about  three  and  one-half  feet 
apart,  if  it  is  to  be  phinted  by  hand,  which,  un- 
less one  has  a  machine  which  vnll  give  rows  both 
ways,  is  the  best  for  small  fields. 

Plant  according  to  the  weather — the  first  half 
of  May  used  to  be  the'  time— and  when  the  corn 
is  up  so  that  it  can  be  seen  readily,  pass  through 
with  a  one-horse  cultivator,  and  then  dress  with 
a  mixture  of  ashes,  plaster  and  salt — a  handful 
to  each  hill.  In  a  few  days  cultivate  again  and 
dress  carefully  with  the  hoe,  leaving  four  or  five 
plants  to  each  hill;  and  keep  the  soil,  by  fre- 
quent harrowing  and  hoeing,  light  and  clear  as 
long  as  the  size  of  the  com  will  admit  of  the  pas- 
sage of  the  horse  and  cultivator  between  the 
rows.  And,  throughout  the  season,  allow  no 
weeds  to  steal  the  fertility  of  the  land  and  rob  the 
present  and  future  cro^  of  the  nutriment  properly 
their  due.  It  is  astonishing  how  much  effect  can 
be  produced  by  mere  culture,  even  with  a  small 
application  of  manure!  A  fine  deep,  oft -stirred 
soil,  seems  to  have  resources  in  itself,  or  to  gather 
them  from  the  air  and  rain,  which  a  hard,  half- 
tilled  soil  knows  nothing  about. 

All  experience  and  experiment  go  to  show  that 
a  rich,  deep  soil  (naturally  or  artificially  so)  and 
thorough  culture,  are,  more  than  any  thing  else, 
the  great  requisites  for  raising  a  great  crop  of 
Indian  com.  The  variety  must  be  suited  to  the 
locality— our  short  summers  needing  a  kind  that 
grows  rapidly  and  matures  early,  while  South 
and  West  the  larger  and  coarser  kinds  are  more 
productive.  (And,  we  may  add,  that  this  article 
will  scarcely  apply  to  other  than  Northern  local- 
ities.) A  well-dniined  loam  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
congenial  soil  for  the  corn  crop.  It  will  not 
flourish  upon  sour,  wet  land,  nor  will  the  ma- 
nures it  requires  there  produce  the  effect  desired. 
If,  also,  the  soil  be  deep  and  frequently  worked, 
drought  and  its  opposite  have  much  less  effect  on 
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the  com  crop.  la  short,  thorough  farming — 
every  thing  well  and  seasonably  performed — is 
appreciated  and  repaid  as  well  by  this,  as  by  any 
product  to  which  the  farmer  can  turn  his  atten- 
tion.— Rural  New-Yorker, 


owners  of  fowls,  it  may  afford  some  relief  to  the 
poor  biddie  while  in  distress.  I  lost  a  number  of 
fowls,  year  after  year,  by  a  disease  in  the  crop. 
There  seemed  to  be  a  stoppage,  and  most  of  the 
food  they  ate  would  remain  there,  till  it  swelled 
so  much  it  became  a  burden ;  they  would  linger 
along  a  week  or  two,  then  die.  At  last  I  tried 
an  ex[M3riment  upon  a  hen  that  was  about  to  dio. 
I  laid  the  fowl  on  its  back,  and  while  my  son  Jiold 
the  legs  and  head,  with  a  sharp  knife  I  cut  a  slit, 
an  incn  or  more  in  length,  in  the  skin,  then  cut 
the  skin  of  the  crop  cross  ways,  in  form  of  an  X, 
and  with  a  crookea  wire  hooked  out  the  contents. 
The  crop  was  stuffed  full  of  grass  and  ^in,  and 
scented  very  much.  1  washed  the  inside  of  the 
crop  clean  with  cold  water,  then  with  a  needle 
and  strong  thread  sewed  it  up,  and  afler  that  the 
outward  skim  I  then  set  the  hen  down  upon  the 
floor,  when  she  immediately  went  off  singing,  ex- 
pressing all  the  thankfulness  the  poor  creature 


was  capable  of.  In  a  few  days  the  wound  was 
healed,  and  in  a  short  time  she  was  laying  ^gs 
again. 

The  Farmer  comes  to  us,  bringing  a  multiplicity 
of  good  things.  I  am  glad  to  see  it  take  such  a 
stand  against  intemperance  and  slavenr.  Have 
occasionally  seen  a  notice  of  revivals  of  religion^ 
and  such  news  is  cheering  to  every  Christian 
reader.  Joun  Fiskb. 

HolHston,  Feb.,  1855. 


For  the  New  EnffanH  Farmer, 

STONE  FOB  BUILDINO. 

Friend  Brown  : — About  a  year  ago,  1  saw  in 
the  Farmer  some  remarks  from  you  upon  stone 
buildings,  requesting  some  one  to  write  upon  the 
subject,  a«  to  the  expense  between  stone  and 
wood.  I  have  been  hoping  to  see  something 
written  upon  the  subject,  from  some  one  better 
qualified  than  myself.  I  constructed  a  dwelling- 
house,  about  eighteen  vears  since,  of  this  ever- 
enduring  material,  and  have  found  it,  as  you 
then  remarked,  *^much  less  expensive  to  keep  in 
repair,  and  warmer  in  winter  and  cooler  in  sum- 
mer," &c.  As  to  the  first  cost,  I  think  it  not 
much  more  expensive  than  wood  ;  and  if  I  were 
to  build  again,  I  should  build  of  stone,  though  in 
some  manner  different  from  what  I  built  at  first. 
I  should  use  cement  instead  of  lime,  and  should 
not  guage  the  stone  to  a  width  and  lay  in  courses 
as  brick,  as  this  is  more  expensive.  But  I  should 
split  out  stone  underpinning,  lon^  or  short,  as 
they  might  happen  to  be,  of  sufficient  thickness 
to  square  the  enos  where  needed,  as  against  win- 
dows, doors  and  corners,  and  chink  up  so  as  to 
make  strong  work.    In  this  way  I  built  the  L 

rirt  of  my  house,  and  it  is  much  less  expensive 
think  where  stone  is  near  at  hand  ana  of  the 
ri^ht  kind,  the  walls  of  a  house  can  be  erected  in 
this  way  as  cheap  as  wood.  And  it  is  strange, 
where  stones  are  plenty,  people  do  not  build  more 
with  this  enduring  substance,  especially  when 
lumber  is  so  high. 

Many  have  an  idea  that  a  stone  house  is  damp 
and  unhealthy,  but  it  is  not  so  if  constructed 
rightly.  The  wood- work  should  be  set  off  from 
the  stone,  giving  room  for  the  air.  The  house  I 
built  is  thirty-nine  by  twenty-nine  feet ;  the  av- 
erage thickness  of  stone  on  the  lower  story  is  one 
foot — upper  story  eight  inches.  The  expense  of 
the  walls  at  the  time  it  was  built,  about  $400. 
It  has  cost  but  a  trifle  to  keep  it  in  repair  com- 
pared to  that  of  wood. 

As  much  is  said  and  done  in  these  days  about 
poultry,  I  add  a  word ;  if  not  for  the  l)enefit  of] I  think  they  will  be  satisfied,  that  it  is  not  only 


For  the  New  England  Fanner. 

PBuvnro. 

Mr.  Editor  : — ^I  have  lately  noticed  some  of  my 
neighbors,  with  jackknife,  handsaw  and  hatchet 
in  hand,  attacking  their  fruit  trees  as  thougU 
they  were  enemies  whom  it  was  their  purpose  to 
wound  and  mutilate  and  disable  by  all  means  in 
their  power.  After  the  battle  has  been  fought  I 
have  seen  the  ground  covered  with  branches,  and 
in  some  cases,  with  heads  and  trunks  lying  scat- 
tered in  all  directions  around  the  scathed  and 
bleeding  trees,  that  remain  like  wounded  and 
maimed  soldiers,  after  a  hard  fought  conflict. 
And  the  trophies  of  the  victory  thus  obtained 
are  carried  off  by  ivhole  cart-loads,  in  the  shape 
of  sound,  healthy  sprouts  and  branches,  covered 
with  leaf  and  iruit-bud,  and  consigned  to  the 
wood-pile. 

It  seems  to  me,  sir,  that  these  good  neighbors 
of  mine  are  trying  an  experiment  to  see  how  much 
injury  they  can  inflict  upon  their  trees,  without 
destroying  their  lives.  When  the  Inquisitors 
stretch  a  Tieretic  upon  the  rack,  they  place  a  sur- 
geon by  his  side,  with  his  fingers  upon  the  pulse, 
to  decide  when  the  torture  Las  been  carried  to 
the  limits  of  human  endurance.  But  not  so  with 
our  tree-trimmers.  They  seem  to  think  that 
there  is  no  limit  to  the  endurance  of  vegetable 
life.  This  subject  has  often  been  referred  to  in 
your  paper,  and  the  evil  consequences  of  such  a 
course  nave  been  frequently  pointed  out.  But 
the  fact  that  this  practice  stiU  continues,  shows 
that  enough  has  not  yet  been  said.  **Line  upon 
line,  and  precept  upon  precept,"  seems  to  be  the 
only  wav  in  which  truth  can  be  fixed  in  the  pub- 
lic mind.  If  those  who  pursue  this  course  will 
watch  their  trees  carefully,  and  observe  the  ef- 
fects of  their  treatment  for  two  or  three  years, 


useless,  but  highly  injurious.  When  the  trees 
are  trimmed  in  March,  April  and  May,  as  soon  as 
the  warm  weather  comes  on,  and  the  sap  .presses 
into  and  distends  the  sap  vessels,  it  bursts  out  of 
the  recently  wounded  vessels,  and  runs  down  and 
blackens  and  poisons  the  bark,  and  causes  it  to 
crack  and  separate  from  the  underlying  albur- 
num, and  thus  effectually  prevents  the  healing  of 
the  wound.  Gan^ene  and  death  of  a  portion  of 
the  wood  necessarily  follow.  Where  several  such 
wounds  are  made  in  a  tree,  its  whole  constitution 
will  soon  become  impaired.  It  ceases  to  grow, 
and  in  a  few  years  droops  and  dies. 

Trees  that  are  trimmed  the  least,  will  general- 
ly be  found  to  be  the  most  vigorous,  and  to  devel- 
op the  best  formed  and  most  beautiful  heads. 
Now  and  then,  a  limb  that  is  putting  forth  in  an 
inconvenient  direction,  or  in  a  direction  which 
will  injure  the  symmetry  of  the  head,  should  be 
taken  away.    A  limb  that  is  shooting  out  more 
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vieorously  than  the  rest,  may  be  shortened,  and 
when  two  limbs  are  chafing  each  other,  one  may 
be  removed.  Shoots  that  now  from  the  trunk, 
will  generally  die  or  cease  u>  grow,  when  nature 
has  no  further  service  for  them  to  perform.  The 
idea  of  cutting  out  the  whole  central  portion  of  an 
apple  tree,  to  let  in  the  sun,  is  wholly  erroneous. 
The  tree  is  thus  deprived  of  a  larse  portion  of  its 
lnng8,as  well  as  of  many  of  its  beet  bearing  branch- 
es. In  our  climate  the  fruit,  so  far  from  requir- 
ing the  direct  rays  of  the  scorching  sun  in  mid- 
summer, requires  to  be  protected  from  its  rays  b^ 
the  foliage  which  nature  has  provided.  The  di- 
rections given  in  £nglish  booKS  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  fruit,  are  adapted  to  the  moist  and  cloudy 
atmosphere  of  England.  The  attempt  to  apply 
them  to  the  cultivation  of  fruit  in  our  climate, 
has  led  to  the  adoption  of  much  erroneous  prac- 
tice. 

The  beet  time  for  general  prunin^is  a  mooted 
question  Aone  intelligent  meq.  But  my  own 
belief  is  that  the  proper  time,  in  this  climate  at 
least,  is  in  June  and  July,  when  the  leaves  have 
attained  their  full  size,  and  are  in  full  health  and 
vigor,  and  are  elaborating  an  abundance  of  sap. 
In  this  state,  a  fresh  wound  will  commence  heal- 
ing at  once.  New  bark  is  rapidly  formed  to  cov- 
er the  wound.  It  is  the  ctescending  sap  from 
which  the  new  bark  as  well  as  all  the  other  tis- 
sues of  the  tree  is  formed.  When  this  sap,  prop- 
erly elaborated  in  the  leaves,  is  not  furnished  to 
the  formative  vessels,  no  new  growth  of  any  kind 
is  effected.  Hence  it  is  only  when  the  leaves  are 
in  a  condition  to  perform  their  proper  office,  that 
I  the  new  growth  necessary  to  effect  the  healing  of 

a  wound  can  be  accomplished.  j.  r. 

Concord, 

For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

HARD  AND  STONY  LAND. 

Mr.  Brown  : — There  was  an  article  in  your 
last  week's  paper,  over  the  signature  of  "A  Tiller 
of  Hard  ana  Stony  Soil,"  and,  as  I  happen  to  be 
located  on  such  soil,  I  thought  I  would  say  a 
few  words  to  encourage  my  brother  to  labor  with 
patience  and  perseverance  to  overcome  those  nat- 
ural defects.  If  there  is  a  more  hard  and  stony 
place  in  Massachusetts  than  Cape  Ann,  I  hope 
never  to  see  it.  The  writer  complains  that  the 
improved  agricultural  implements  are  not  adapted 
to  suQh  sous,  and  of  plows  in  particular.  He 
says  the  plows  forty  or  fifty  years  ago  would  do 
the  work  Dctter  than  the  present  ones.  I  cannot 
toll  how  good  the  plows  were  in  his  section  of  the 
country,  but  I  can  well  remember  the  one  that 
my  father  made  use  of  fifty-five  years  ago.  It 
was  from  nine  to  ten  feet  long  ;  the  mould  board 
w^  covered  with  old  hoes,  iron  hoops,  and  a  few 
old  ox-shoes,  to  fill  up  the  vacant  places.    It  re- 

Suired  four  yoke  of  oxen  to  draw  it,  two  men  to 
rive,  and  one  to  assist  in  managing  it ;  and 
when  it  was  thrown  out  by  a  stone,  it  required 
at  least  four  feet  to  get  it  in  again.  Now  my 
nephew  can  take  one  yoke  of  oxen,  and  one  of 
Ruggles,  Nourse  &  Mason's  No.  2  Eagle  plows, 
ana  perform  far  better  work  alone  on  the  same 
land. 

There  is  great  improvement  in  other  i^icul- 
tural  implements,  hay  and  manure  forks  in  par- 
ticular, toat  we  can  make  use  of,  as  well  as  those 


who  are  focated  on  a  better  soil.  If  we  are  lo- 
cated on  a  bard  and  stonv  soil,  we  can  improve  it 
by  clearing  off  the  small  stones,  and  depositing 
them  in  the  low  and  springy  places,  in  the  shape 
of  blind  drains.  I  have  made  use  of  all  my 
small  stones  in  this  way  for  twenty  years  past, 
and  find  it  to  be  my  best  land  that  used  to  be 
principally  covered  with  bulrushes. 

It  is  true  that  I  cannot  make  use  of  a  mowing- 
machine,  nor  have  I  attempted,  as  yet,  to  try  a 
horse-rake ;  but  hope  that,  if  I  should  live,  I 
shall  get  the  stone  cleared  so  that  I  can  use  one. 

I  am  fully  convinced,  from  my  own  experi- 
ence, that,  by  diligence,  economy,  patilnce  and 
perseverance,  we  mav  live  comfortably  on  the 
roughness  of  Massachusetts  soil.  And  I  feel  glad 
that  I  am  a  farmer,  although  I  am  locate?  on 
the  spot  where  my  ancestors  have  been  from  the 
first  settlement  of  the  country.  I  give  my  name 
in  full,  so  that,  if  my  brother  thinks  1  have  made 
any  exaggeration,  he  can  make  me  a  visit,  and  I 
will  produce  living  witnesses  of  all  I  have  said. 
Thomas  Haskell. 

Gloucester,  April  14,  1855. 


FISH  AS  FOOD. 


There  is  much  nourishment  in  fish,  little  less 
than  in  butcher^s  meat,  weight  for  weight ;  and 
in  effect  it  may  be  more  nourishing,  considering 
how,  from  its  softer  fibre,  fish  is  more  easily  di- 
gested. Moreover,  there  is,  I  find,  in  fish — a  sub- 
stance which  does  not  exist  in  the  fiesh  of  land 
animals,  viz.,  iodine — a  substance  which  may 
have  a  beneficial  effect  on  the  health,  and  tend  to 
prevent  the  production  of  scrofulous  and  tuber- 
cular disease,  the  latter  in  the  form  of  pulmonary 
consumption,  one  of  the  most  cruel  and  fatal 
with  which  civilized  society,  and  the  highly  edu- 
cated and  refined,  are  afilicted.  Comparative  tri- 
als prove  tliat,  in  the  majority  offish,  the  propor- 
tion of  solid  matter— that  is,  the  matter  which 
remains  after  perfect  desiccation,  or  the  expulsion 
of  the  aqueous  part — is  little  inferior  to  that  of 
the  several  kinds  of  butcher's  meat,  game  or 
poultry.  And,  if  we  give  our  attention  to 
classes  of  |)eo^o— classed  as  to  quality  of  food 
they  principally  subsist  on — we  find  that  the 
ichthyophagous  class  are  especially  strongs  healthy 
and  prolific.  In  no  class  than  that  of  fishers  do 
we  see  larger  families,  handsomer  women,  or 
more  robust  and  active  men,  or  a  greater  exemp- 
tion from  the  maladies  just  alluded  to. — Dr, 
Davy's  Angler  and  his  Friend. 


A  Stare.— "Father,  I  hate  that  Mr.  Smith," 
said  a  beauty,  the  other  day,  to  her  honored  pa- 
rent. 

"Why  80,  my  daughter?" 

"Because  he  always  stares  at  me  so,  when  he 
meets  me  in  the  street." 

"But,  my  child,  how  do  jou  know  that  Mr. 
Smith  stares  at  you  ?" 

"Why,  father,  because  I  have  repeatedly  seen 
him  do  It." 

"Well,  Sarah,  don't  you  look  at  the  impudent 
man  again  when  you  meet  him,  and  then  he  may 
stare  his  eyes  out  without  annoying  you  in  the 
least.  Remember  that  it  always  takes  two  pairs 
of  eyes  to  make  a  stare. ' ' 
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HABDT  BOEDER  PLAET8. 

Thi  Lilt  PAifiLr.— Portions  of  this  tribe  have 
a  time-honored  claim  to  the  flower  garden,  long 
anterior  to  the  introduction  of  the  more  showy 
China  and  Japan  snecies  and  varieties,  all  of 
which  give  promise  or  becoming  ultimately  classed 
as  hardy  plants.  According  to  Breck,  they  are 
all  quite  hardy  if  protected  during  the  winter  with 
a  coating  of  leaves  or  long  dung  ;  if  so,  no  garden 
should  be  without  them.  When  planted,  the 
bulbs  of  the  lily  should  not  be  removed  often,  as 
it  injures  the  flowering  for  the  ensuing  year,  and 
if  kept  oitt  of  ground  any  length  of  time  it  will  not 
recover  its  strength  for  two  or  three  years. 

They  are  readily  propagated  by  the  scales  of 
the  bulb,  each  of  which  is  capable  of  forming  a 
new  bulb,  and  should  be  stuck  in  sand  in  a  shady 
border,  or  in  pots,  in  pits  or  frames.  This 
method  is  usuallV  resorted  to,  to  propagate  scarce 
or  new  kinds  ;  the  ordinary  way  is  to  collect  the 
small  bulbs  that  spring  from  around  the  old  ones 
jrearly,  and  plant  them  in  a  well  prepared  border, 
till  they  become  strong  enough  to  flower.  They 
also  se^  freelv,  and  some  kinds  produce  a  quan- 
tity of  small  bulbs  upon  the  stems,  which  can  be 
used  for  propagation. 

Most  garden  soils  will  grow  them,  but  to  see 
them  in  perfection,  make  a  soil  fifteen  or  eighteen 
inches  deep,  of  loam,  peat,  muck,  decayed  leaves, 
and  rotton  manure,  each  equal  parts,  well  mixed 
together.  The  best  time  to  transplant  is  as  soon  as 
the  leaves  die  away  in  August.  The  following  kinds 
are  all  first  rate,  oesides  which  every  body  should 
grow  the  splendid  native  species — Lilium  sujmr- 
(mm,  orange  color  in  cluster — L,  canadense,  (Nod- 
ding Meadow  Lily,)  yellow  or  deep  orange  scarlet 
spotted  with  brown,  and  L.  Philadelphicumf  (com- 
mon Red  Lily,)  vermillion,  richly  spotted  with 
black. 

L.  longiflorum,  the  long  flowered  white  lily. — 
Flowers  pure  white,  and  fragrant,  native  of 
Japan.  Flowers  in  July.  Good  for  pot  cul- 
ture. 

L.  candidvany  the  old  white  Lily— Worthy  of 
a  place  in  every  garden,  from  its  imposing  ap- 
pearance when  in  nower.    Levant.    Jnly. 

L.  Martagon,  Turk's  cap  Lily— So  named  from 
the  petals  of  the  flower  renexing  very  much,  giv- 
ing it  the  resemblance  of  a  cap.  There  are  many 
varieties  of  this  species,  with  different  colored 
flowers,  as  white,  purple,  spotted  and  variegated. 
Germany.     Fbwere  in  July. 

X.  tigrinum,  Tiger  spotted  Lily— A  very  com- 
mon showy  garden  kind,  with  orange  ground, 
and  black  spotted  flowers.  China*  Flowers  in 
August. 

i.   chalcedonicum,  scarlet  Martagon  Lily 

Flowers  scarlet,  rcfloxed,  a  good  common  kind  ; 
native  of  the  Lavant.     Flowers  in  July. 

Zr.  japoniaim,  the  Japan  Lily— This  and  its 
varieties  are  the  finest  of  the  genus,  and  have 
hitherto  been  treated  as  green-house  plants.  The 
variety  speciosum  has  a  pink  and  white  frosted 

f  round,  finely  spotted  with  deep  crimson.  The 
».  hncifoliu/n  album,  is  pure  white,  with  reflexed 
p3tals,  and  a  peculiar  crested  projection  of  bright 
crimson. 

L.  landfoUum  punctatum  or  ro^ew/n— Flowers 
lirge,  white,  patals  studdod  with  pale  rose  or 
blush  projections,  and  beautifully  spotted  with 
rose  color. — Edgar  Saunders. 


Ft  tk9  Ifew  EngimU  F«r«i«r. 

A  OOOD  HOG. 

.  MnsRi.  Sditoks  : — ^I  am  not  in  the  habit  oi 
writing  for  the  public,  therefore  you  most  ezcQse 
this  intrusion.  In  looking  over  joxa  jumper  of 
last  week,  I  find  a  communication  or  8.  &  R. 
Famsworth,  of  New  Hampshire,  in  which  they 
give  the  particulars  of  a  &ie  hog,  exoepting  the 
cost  of  fiftttening,  of,  in  other  words,  tue  profit 
and  loss.  It  is  one  thing  to  make  a  good  hog 
and  another  to  get  pay  for  so  doing. 

Feb.  1,  1853,  I  took  a  shoat  which  weighed 
230  Ibe,  and  fed  him  90  da^,  in  which  time  he 
ooneumed  19i  bushels  of  gram,  being  a  mixture 
of  corn,  oats,  rj^  and  wheat,  worth  75  cents  per 
bushel.    He  dressed  399  lbs.    Now  for  the  profit. 

April  30,  Gr.  by  399  Rw.  pork,  at  9  centa  per  lb $35,91 

Feb.  1,  Dr.  to  230  lbs.  shoat,  at  So  per  lb $18,80 

»       »       m  boihels  grain,  75  per  baUel.  14,as 


Leaving  a  net  gain  of.. 


.$T,4» 


Allowing  one-fourth  shrinkage  in  dressing,  ^and 
he  was  a  lean  hog,)  and  he  gained^  nearly  tJiree 
and  one-third  pounds  a  day  for  ninety  days. 

With  respect,        J.  E.  Putxam. 
SuitoTiy  April  2,  1855. 


IT  CAVT  BB  HELPED. 

''Can't  be  helped,"  is  one  of  the  thousand  eon- 


venient  phrases  with  which  men  cheat  and  de- 
ceive themselves.  It  is  one  on  which  the  helpless 
and  the  idle  take  refuge  as  the  last  and  only  com- 
fort— it  can*t  be  helped.  Tour  energetic  man  ie 
for  helping  everything.  If  he  sees  an  evil,  and 
clearly  discerns  its  cause,  he  is  for  taking  steps 
forthwith  to  remove  it.  He  busies  himsdf  with 
ways  and  means,  devisee  practical  plans  and 
methods,  and  will  not  let  the  world  rest  until  he 
has  done  somethtng  in  a  remedial  way.  The  in- 
dolent man  spares  himself  all  this  trouble.  He 
will  not  budge.  He  sits  with  his  arms  folded, 
and  is  ready  with  his  unvarying  observation,  '*It 
oan't  be  helped !"  as  much  as  to  sa^ — "If  it  is 
it  ought  to  be,  and  we  need  not  bestir  oureelvee 
to  alter  it."  Wash  vour  ^o,  you  dirty  little  so- 
cial boy ;  you  are  vile,  and  repulsive,  and  viciousy 
by'  reason  of  vour  neglect  of  clennlinees.  "It 
canH  be  helped."  Clear  away  your  refuse,  sweep 
your  streets,  cleanse  your  drains  and  gutters,  pu- 
rify vour  atmosphere,  you  indolent  corporations, 
for  the  cholera  is  coming.  "It  can't  be  helped ! ' ' 
Educate  your  children,  &ain  them  up  in  virtuous 
habits,  teach  them  to  be  industrious,  obedient, 
frugal,  and  thoughtful,  you  thougtless  communi- 
ties, for  they  are  now  growing  up  vicious,  igno- 
rant and  careless,  a  source  of  future  peril  to  the 
nation.  "It  can't  be  helped."  But  it  can  be 
helped.  Every  evil  can  be  abated,  every  nuisance 
got  rid  of,  every  abomination  swept  away ;  though 
this  will  never  be  done  by  the  "can't-be-helped" 
people.  Man  is  not  helpless,  but  can  both  help 
himself  and  help  others.  He  can  act  individually 
and  unitedly  against  wrong  and  evil.  He  has 
the  power  to  abate  and  eventually  uproot  them. 
But,  alas !  the  greatest  obstacle  of  all  in  the  way 
of  such  beneficial  action,  is  the  feeling  and  dispo- 
sition out  of  which  arises  the  mi0eriu>le,  puling, 
and  idle  ejaculation  of  "It  oan't  be  helped." 
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Utie$,  And 


OBATBL  WALL8. 

Mb.  Editos  : — ^The  point  at  which  the  remnrks 
I  heretofore  offered  you  stopped,  was,  a  suitable 
adhesive  mixture  for  mvel  ouildiags. 

Mortar,  as  a  building  material,  is  a  cement 
made  of  quick-lime  and  sand,  for  the  purpose  of 
hol<fing  stone,  brick  and  other  matter  together. ' 

Limestone  ia  sufficiently  firm  and  compact  for 
building,  and  is  dbubtless  safe  and  durable.  The 
process,  as  is  well  known,  in  producing  quick-lime, 
w  to  expose  this  stone  to  a  powerful  heat.    This 

Socess  destroys  its  peculiar  qualities  as  stone  by 
lying  off  the  carbonic  acid,  yet  is  in  a  state 
which  with  suitable  additions  of  absorptions  of 
carbonic  acid,  it  will  become  stone  again.  An 
English  writer,  Jennings,  (not a  yery  modern  one, 
it  is  true,)  says,  "That  it  is  well  known  that  quick- 
lime alone  and  water  will  not  make  good  mortar. 
Various  substances  have  been  used  for  the  pur- 
pose, OS  finely  sifted  coal  ashes,  and  gravelly  sand 
ftom  the  neighborhood  of  spring  water.  ^*  He 
says  further,  "that  equal  parts  of  quick-lime  and 
the  article  which  is  to  supply  the  carbonic  acid, 
whether  aand,  fine  gravel,  coal  ashes,  or  other 
matter,  will  be  a  fair  proportion  of  each  ingiedi- 
ent,  but  it  may  happen  from  peculiar  circum- 
stances that  this  general  rule  ought  to  be  depart- 
ed from,*'  It  must  not  be  overlooked  too  that  tot^ 
ier  is  a  necessarv  ingredient  in  the  composition 
of  mortar,  and  from  our  theory,  he  says,  "it  fol- 
lows  that  that  which  contains  the  matest  quan- 
tity of  carbonic  acid  unmixed  with  substances 
not  congenial  to  the  composition  of  mortar,  such 
^  clay  and  vegetable,  luatter  must  be  the  best. 
Besides  the  carbonic  acid  and  lime,  which  are  the 
most  important  parts  in  the  formation  of  mortar, 
there  is  reason  for  ooncludinjr  that  the  water  it- 
*lf  is  more  than  a  medium  &t  the  formation  of 
the  carbonate  of  lime ;  but  what  its  precise  oper- 
ation is,  we  are  not  prepared  to  say.^' 

A  writer,  (Cregg,)  in  the  tenth  number  of  the 
fourth  volume  ofThe  Plough,  the  Loom  and  the 
Anvil,  on  the  subject  of  slaking  lime  and  prepar- 
ing mortar,  says,  "To  bring  caustic  or  quick-fime 
into  a  fit  state  to  be  mixed  with  other  ingredients 

to  form  mortar,  it  must  be  reduced  to  a  hydrate, ,, ,  _„  „„„._ ..  „„ j,.^^,,  ^  -o  ^  -™x- 

w*en  It  18  caUed  slaked  lime,  and  the  process  of  gamate  the  water  and  the  lime  together"    Be 

friJ^^i^llL^^  !^S  '^Lx?*-"?"**^^  8*°f"  ^^^  P^*  ^^^  *^"  fime-trarcr  sixteea  to  dghteen 
<L  tr  o  n,i  «i.*  ..    x.^    .  x_      ,     barrows  ofsand  to  eight  barrows  of  lime<    "Hit 

was  too  thick  to  be  worked  eaaily,  more  water 
was  put  in,  and  as  it  was  worked  water  was  sftill 


gritty.  E^uttl  care  must  be  taken  not  to  drovtn 
the  lime  with  too  much  water.  Thus  drornned  it 
loses  the  grtater  part  of  its  binding 
this  is  especially  the  case  with  rich  limes. 

"The  substances  mixed  with  lime  to  form  i 
tar  are  sand,  ashes  and  burnt  clay.  To  enable 
lime  to  harden  by  the  absorption  of  carbonic 
acid,  it  is  neceasaiy  to  divide  it  as  minutely  as  pos- 
sible, or  so  as  to  expose  as  much  surfiiceas  pos< 
sible  to  the  action  of  the  air.  The  addition  of 
any  of  the  above  substances  effects  their  diidsion, 
and  their  action  is  simply  mechanical.^*  The  same 
writer  says,  "that  if  a  greater  proportiqp  of  sand 
is  used  than  ^  of  sand  to  1  or  Ikne,  (ehalklime 
is  here  spoken  of)  the  mortar  is  not  plastie  enough 
for  use,  and  causes  it  to  be  too  finaole»  for  exceta 
of  sand  prevents  mortav  from  setting  into  a  eom- 
nact  adhesive  mass.  But  different  Bmes  require 
different  proportions." 

The  theories  of  these  aothmn  dif^  seriously  in 
reference  to  the  process  by  which  quiek-lime  be- 
comes stone  again,  and  the  settlement  of  this 
question  is  very  esBsntial  in  leferenoe  especially 
to  ooncrete  or  gravel  bnikUngs. 

0.  S.  FowLXB,  who  Ihrst  built  on  this  mode  in 
this  section  of  the  country,  and  who  publisbed-  a 
book  on  this  subject,  seems  to  have  proceeded 
without  much  attention  to  the  proportion  or 

Erinciples  of  mortar-making ;  and,  so  m  as  I  am 
iformed,  those  generally  who  have  built  in  tills 
manner  have  foltowed  too  closely  his  directioils. 
On  the  24th  page  of  his  book,  after  a  descri^^Mfc 


of  the  materials  for  his  walls,  is  the  foUewtng : 
''These  materials  now  require  to  be  mixed  with 
lime,  and  any  eosjk  mode  of  commingling  these- 
stones,  gravel  and  sand  with  the  lime,  wSl  serve- 
the  purpose.  I  have  never  tried  mixing  them  in 
a  dry  state,  but  am  certain  this  will  answer  a 
good  purpose,  but  it  will  probably  take  some 
more  time ;  yet  I  think  it  better  to  wet  the  Hme 
first,  because  it  incorporates  itself  with  these 
stones  better  wet  than  art ;  at  leasts  I  think  tiia 
lime  can  be  wet  more  easily  by  itself,  than  after 
mixing  with  the  stones."  On  the  28th  pageke 
says,  "I  deposited  my  lime*'  and  ^^I  the«  poured 
in  my  water,  not  merely  enough  to  wet  tito  lime, 
but  so  that  the  whole  mass  would  be  «»  thin  as 
milk,  and  stirred  it  up  completely,  se  as  to  amal- 


ally  admitted  that  the  induration  of  mortars  de- 
pends upon  theirabsorption  of  carbonic  acid /ram 
the  atmosphere;  and  it  seems  to  be  essential  to 
this  reunion  of  carbonic  acid  with  the  lime,  that 
the  latter  should  have  previously  combined  with 
its  equivalent,  or  about  ono-third  of  its  weight 
of  water.  Stuccoes  made  with  hastily  prepared 
lime  remain  soft  and  powdery  for  a  long  period ; 
but  those  prepared  with  well-slaked  and  tempered 
Ifane  soon  absorb  carbonic  acid,  and  become  hard 
often  to  a  considerable  depth  from  the  sar&oe. 
The  presence  of  water  being  neceasary,  is  further 
confirmed  by  the  fact,  that  if  dry  quick-lime  be 
placed  in  a  jar  of  carbonic  acid,  no  absorption 
whatever  takes  place. 

"Quick-lime  slaked  by  the  addition  of  water,  is 
the  mode  usually  used  in  practice.  *  *  *  In  this 
mode  of  slaking,  care  must  be  taken  to  throw  (m 
the  nei'^sary  quantity  at  once ;  none  must  be  ad- 
ded during  the  effervescence,  or  the  lime  will  be 
numbed,  mil  in  powder  imperfectly,  and  continue 


added,  unto  the  mass  was  so  thin  that  it  would 
follow  the  men  about  as  last  as  they  workted 
backward  and  forward."  "I  sf^  of  this  thin- 
ness," he  savs,  "because  lime  mixes  so  much  bet- 
ter when  a  large  amount  of  water  i9  used  than 
when  it  is  rather  dry."  He  further  says,  ^Hhat 
he  mixed  about  one  hundred  barrows  of  stone 
and  sand,  to  eight  barrows  of  lime  ;  and  the  pro- 
portionate value  of  the  lime  is  to  good  stone- 
lime  as  2i  to  8,  making  from  thirty  toferty  parts 
of  gravel  and  stone  to  one  of  stone-lime."  But 
this  he  admits  is  too  litfle  lime,  and  recommends 
one  part  stone-lime  to  twenty,  t#enfy-fiveor  thir- 
ty parts  sand  and  stone;  and  finally  "reoomme&ds 
to  those  who  are  timid  and  'cautious,  one  part  of 
good  stone-lime  to  twenty  of  sand  and  gravd." 

This  mass  of  lime  and  water,  sand,  gra;vd  ibd 
stones,  was  mixed  with  the  shovel  and  etiU  wa- 
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ler€d  on  its  poflM»  to  the  wall,  with  such  an  ac- 
eumalatioii  of  carbonio  aoid  as  it  oould  meet,  and 
immediately  depoeited  on  the  wall  and  strange  to 
tell,  that  it  remains  hitherto,  not  so  much  an  ad- 
heiive  mass  (if  scienoo  be  true)  as  a  well-packed 
oollection  of  stones,  sand,  gravel  and  lime,  (with 
theirregolur  broken  slate-stone  predominating, 
which  is  a  very  favorable  feature)  with  but  little 
true  mortar. 

If  your  patience,  Mr.  Editor  is  parallel  to  my 
disnosition,  I  shall  inflict  upon  your  columns 
■till  another  article  at  least  on  this  subject,  and  if 
an^  of  your  readers  intend  soon  to  build  after 
this  method,  and  are  desirous  for  the  whole  sto- 
ry, it  may  be  said  to  them,  get  your  foundation 
leady  as  soon  as  you  will,  but  do  not  commence 
the  work  aboye  the  underpinnings  earlier  in  the 
feasop  than  the  first  of  June.  w.  h  n. 

Waltham,  May,  1855. 


water,  beiiu^  about  half  '<as  heavy  as  lead !"  If 
you  want  the  weieht  set  forth  in  tons  avoirdu- 
>is,  vou  have  the  Allowing  pretty  row  of  figures — 
.256,195,670,000,000,000,000,000  tons  weight ; 
or,  in  words— one  quadrillion,  two  hundred  and 
fiftv-six  thousand,  one  hundrcd  and  ninety-five 
trillions,  six  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  billion 
tons  avoirdupois ! 

And  now,  ffood  reader,  are  you  any  wiser  than 
you  were  before?  We  trow  not,  for  the  fifft^res 
are  beyond  the  power  of  human  conception .  They 
must  stand  in  all  their  nakedness— an  arithmetical 
marvel.  In  the  words  of  Chambers^  Journal ^  from 
which  we  have  condensed  these  facts,  ''after  weigh- 
ing the  earth,  we  cannot  realize  the  enormity  of 
its  weight ;  and  yet  the  earth  itself  is  but  an 
atom  in  the  universe !" — Portland  TVanicript. 


WEIGHIBra  THE  EABTK 

''What,  weighing  the  huge  earth  as  you  would 
a  pound  of  soap .  or  a  lump  of  lead  ?"  And  whv 
not?  If  modern  science  cannot  furnish  the  fuf- 
erum  that  Archimedes  wished  for  that  he  might 
move  the  earth,  it  can  at  least  find  a  balance  in 
which  to  weigh  it.  This  curious  operation  was 
performed  several  times,  in  the  last  century,  but 
jracently  with  more  accuracy  by  Mr.  Bailly,  late 
President  of  the  Astronomical  Society  of  England. 
It  was  done  in  London  and  in  a  corner,  but  was 
not  done  in  an  hour  or  a  day.  It  was  a  long 
labor  of  nearly  four  years  duration.  Bat  ?iow 
was  it  done  ? 

Well,  that  would  require  many  words  to  ex- 
plain, but  briefly  we  may  say  that  Mr.  Bailly  did 
not  clap  the  earth  into  a  scale,  and  counterbal- 
ance it  with  an  indefinite  number  of  pound 
weights,  nor  did  he  take  it  to  pieces  and  weigh  it 
ia  fragments.  He  did  it  by  the  aid  of  Newton's 
:great  discuvery — the  power  of  attraction.  He 
iSnng  a  slender  rod,  with  a  light  ball  upon  each 
,ead,  to  the  ceiling,  by  means  of  a  silk  or  wire 
thread  fitstened  to  its  middle.  He  then  placed  a 
massive  leaden  ball  near  each  end  of  the  rod,  in 
m^ch  a  wise  that  each  sphere  attracted  the  ball 
WSit  to  it  in  opposite  directions,  both  thus  tend- 
ing to  twist  the  thread  the  same  way.  Carefully 
obmBdng  the  effect  of  the  spheres  in  twisting  the 
thread  and  causing  the  rod  to  vibrate,  he  then 
•ompavad  the  results  with  the  effect  produced  by 
the  earth's  attraction  upon  the  thread,  and  hav- 

SAQoqsately  ascertained  the  weight  of  the  leaden 
eres^  thence  computed  the  we%ht  of  the  earth. 
But  jou  may  be  sure  all  this  was  not  done 
without  combating  with  many  disturbing  influ- 
eooes.  A  breath  of  air,  a  ray  of  light,  Uie  dis- 
turbanoe -caused  by  a  man's  breathing,  the  emanar 
tions  of  animal  heat  from  the  body — ^any  of  these 
saffioed  to  put  the  instrument  out  of  tune,  and 
render  the » results  of  the  experiments  wholly  fal- 
lacious. .Consequently,  ^Ir.  Bailly  was  obliged 
to  put  acasuo^.about  the  apparatus,  and  then, 
that  his  own  presence  might  not  disturb  it,  stood 
in  a  &r  comer  and  watched  its  movements  with 
telescopes,  through  small  windows  in  the  casing. 
And  now  for  the  grand  result — ^what  does  the 
earth  we^h  ?  Well,  Mr.  Bailly^  afler  allowing 
Ibr  a  small  probable  error,  says  the  density  of  the 
earth  is  Ave  and»  half  times  greater  than  that  of 


For  th9  iVcip  England  Fearmtr, 

HOW  TO  MAHAOE  STUBBLE  LAHB. 

Mr.  Editor  : — I  have  six  acres  of  stubble  land 
which  was  plowed  last  fall ;  soil  gravelly  loam ; 
three  acres  of  which,  I  design  for  com,  and  the 
other  three  for  potatoes.  Now  I  wish  to  obtain 
information  through  your  valuable  paper,  as  to 
the  best  modes  of  cultivating  these  crops. 
One  of  my  brother  farmers  tells  me  to  spread  on 
thirty  loads  of  manure  to  the  acre,  and  harrow  it 
in  without  disturbing  the  old  turf.  Another 
sars  spread  on  fifty  loads  and  cross  plow  it. 
Which  way  will  be  likely  to  give  the  best  re- 
turns in  corn?  Shall  I  cross  plow  in  the  ma- 
nure, for  potatoes,  or  harrow  it  in?  Would 
pond  muck  answer  as  a  manure,  or  would  gyp- 
sum be  better,  or  would  you  combine  the  two  ? 
If  you  will  give  your  views  on  these  questions  it 
will  greatly  oblige  a  young  farmer. 

A  SUBSCRIBSR. 


Remarks. — ^Apply  all  the  manure  yea  can 
spare,  per  acre,  immediately  after  plowing,  and 
turn  it  under  three  or  four  inches,  harrow  with 
a  sharp  and  long  toothed  implement  moved  at 
a  quick  pace.  The  old  turf  ought  to  be  dis- 
turbed and  thoroughly  mingled  with  the  other 
soil.  If  you  can  adopt  the  advice  of  your  Mend 
who  says,  "spread  on  fifty  loads  of  manure  and 
cross  plow,"  you  will  hardly  fail  of  a  crop,  let 
the  season  be  what  it  may.  Old  muck  and  plas- 
ter would  be  excellent  in  the  hill. 


The  Crops.— The  Chicago  Trihme  of  May  2d 
says: — **We  do  not  recollect  a  season  for  many 
years,  when  on  the  first  day  of  May  the  country 
has  looked  so  beautiful,  or  the  growing  crops  of 
wheat,  oats  and  grass  so  thrifty,  as  they  do  now." 
Spring  wheat,  the  Tribune  says,  is  all  in  and  up 
80  as  to  cover  the  ground  with  its  beautiful  green 
verdure.  The  amount  sown  is  fully  one-fourth 
lart/er  than  ever  before,  and  the  prospect  could 
not  be  more  fieivorable.  Oats,  too,  are  generallj 
in,  and  in  some  instances  are  already  growing 
above  ground.  The  amount  sowed  is  probably 
about  tiie  same  as  last  year.    Corn  had  not  been 
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planted  ;  but  the  farmers  were  busy  in  preparing' 
their  fields,  and  by  the  15th  it  was  thought  the 
seed  would  generally  be  in  the  ground.  The  grass 
crop  is  said  never  to  have  looked  better  than  it 
now  does.  The  prospect  is  that  it  wiU  be  nearly 
double  what  it  vras  last  year. 

The  Rochester  Democrat  of  the  5th  says :  "We 
learn  from  Ephraim  Goss,  Esq.,  of  Pittsford,  who 
has  just  returned  from  quite  an  extensive  western 
tour,  that  in  the  six  States  through  portions  of 
which  he  passed,  the  wheat  crop  looks  well,  and 
there  is  a  pretty  large  breadth  of  land  B6wn. 
But  in  Southern  Michigan,  it  surpasses  any  thing 
heretofore  seen  in  the  western  country.  It  is  con- 
siderably more  forward  than  in  Western  Now 
York,  and  promises  such  a  yield  as  has  never  been 
surpassed  in  any  portion  of  the  Union." 

The  Bangor  Whig  of  Monday  says  that  the 
grass  is  starting  favorably  in  that  region,  and  is 
much  more  forward  than  at  the  corresponding 
period  of  last  year,  notwithstanding  the  rains 
have  been  l%bt  as  yet. 


For  the  yew  England  Farmtr* 

WHAT  A  KATIVE  COW  IS. 

Me.  Editor  : — Dear  Sir, — In  reply  to  the  in- 
quiry of  "W.  S.  L.,"  in  the  Farmer  of  the  5th 
inst.,  "What  constitutes  a  cow  of  native  breed  ?' 
I  would  respectfully  say,  that  when  I  use  the 
term  naUve^  it  is  in  the  sense  generally  given  to 
it  by  practical,  common  sense  men.  Scarcely  an 
article  appears  in  relation  to  cattle,  that  does  not 
speak  of  native  cattle.  He  says  he  means  by  nor 
ttve  breed  one  '* indigenous  to  the  country*' — that 
is,  according  to  Webster,  **bom  within  it,  not 
exotic" — "not  imported  from  abroad."  How 
long  an  animal  must  have  been  within  the  coun- 
try to  entitle  its  progeny  to  be  called  native,  it 
may  not  be  easy  to  define.  1  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  look  upon  animals  as  native,  that  are 
not  clearly  shown  to  be  of  a  different  character. 
It  was  in  this  view  of  the  subject  that  I  said 
^^nme-tenths  of  all  the  stock  of  New  England  are 
natives.  This  expression  may  appear  extravagant 
to  a  gentleman  who  has  been  brought  up  to  look 
upon  improved  imported  stock  alone  as  worthy  of 
notice ;  but  I  think  it  will  not  so  appear,  to  those 
common  sense  formers  who  never  owned  any  of 
the  imported  stock. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  discourage,  in  any  manner, 
the  introduction  of  such  stock.  I  am  glad  to 
know,  from  so  good  authority,  the  degree  of  at- 
tention given  to  this  stock  in  the  county  of 
Worcester.  I  presume  there  is  no  other  county 
in  the  Commonwealth  that  can  show  a  statement 
any  thing  like  it.  And,  notwithstanding  the  in- 
timation of  the  gentleman  that  some  idea  of  the 
general  characteristics  of  the  stock  of  the  countv 
can  be  formed  from  these  fbcts,  I  presume  he  will 
not  hazard  the  assertion  that  even  one-fourth  part 
of  the  animals  in  his  own  cherished  city  are  what 
he  would  term  "improved  cattle."  "By  their 
fruits  ye  shall  know  them,"  is  a  maxim  as  appli- 
cable to  cattle  as  to  persons ;  and  when  this  rule 
»  applied,  and  the  best  products  of  the  county 


of  Worcester  are  compared  witl^  the  common 
products  of  some  other  counties  within  my  knpw- 
ledge,  the  improved  character  of  their  stock  will 
taper  off  to  a  point  almost  imperceptible.  I  cheer- 
fully admit  that  a  stock  of  cows  that  yield  a 
pound  of  butter  each  daily,  for  six  months  in  a 
year,  is  entitled  to  be  called  good.  I  have  rarely 
seen  or  known  a  stock*  doing  oetter  than  this,  on 
ordinary  feed,  whatever  mav  be  the  breed.  If  I 
could  find  six  native  cows  that  would  do  this,  at 
$50  each,  I  should  prefer  them  to  six  of  the  best 
improved,  costing  $200  each,  wherever  found. 
May  7,  1855.  Essex. 

BAnr  IH  SXTMHEE. 

BT  B.  P.  SHILLABBB. 

The  farmer's  heart  was  lad,  hU  toil  was  rain, 
Hli  temlshed  crops  were  crisping  in  the  flpld, 

For  not  one  drop  of  Ulb-sostaining  rain 
Did  the  red  clouds  of  summer  deign  to  yield. 

The  oattle  'neath  the  trees,  with  lolling  tongne, 
Gave-  up  the  search  of  herbage  in  despair, 

And  lisUess  in  the  shade  their  heads  they  hung, 
And  chewed  their  cuds  wiUi  most  desponding  air. 

The  brook  was  dry,  or  stood  a  mn^dy  pool, 
Whose  stagnant  waters  none  might  dare  to  drink. 

Which  (iste,  in  ciystal  brightness,  pure  and  copl, 
Wooed  with  iU  song  the  thirsty  to  its  brink. 

The  bnmiog  sun  drank  np  the  pearly  dew 

That  evening  pitying,  on  creation  shed. 
And  o*er  the  parehed  earth  his  hot  beams  threw — 

The  herbage  sickened,  and  the  flowers  lay  dead. 

The  river  shimmered  in  its  lurid  rays. 
The  corn  grew  dry  and  withered  as  it  stood, 

The  (hinting  birds  scane  raised  their  tnneiy  lays 
In  dim  roooBses  of  the  ancient  wood. 

Then  man  and  TOgetation  prayed  for  rain — 
The  withered  stallcs,  like  fomished  hands  were  raised  ; 

But  day  by  day  was  man's  petition  vain, 
The  clouds  arose  and  vanished  as  he  gased. 

At  length  the  blessed  boon,  so  long  withheld, 
Came  like  an  angd  down  in  man's  dismay, 

Cheering  the  heart,  that  weU-nIgh  had  rebelled. 
And  giving  Joy  where  grief  erewhile  held  sway. 

The  thirsty  ea^rth  drank  in  wittr  greedy  tongue, 
The  cooling  flood  that  trickled  o'er  its  breast — 

The  trees  abroad  their  arms  enraptured  flung, 
And  grass  and  flower  once  more  upreared  their  crest 

The  brooks  agafai  resumed  their  gfaidsome  song. 
And  Uirottgh  the  meado?rs  took  their  eheerflil  way  j 

Once  more  the  oora  its  verdant  pennons  flung, 
Once  more  the  birds  made  merry  on  the  spray. 

The  farmer's  heart  grew  glad,  and  on  his  knee, 
ITis  voice  attuned  with  warm  devotion's  strain, 

He  poured  his  soul  in  gratitude  to  see 
The  blessed  coming  of  the  summer  rain. 

Which  fUls,  like  Qod's  own  spirit,  on  the  dust 
Of  man's  fallen  nature,  dead  in  sin  and  pain, 

Till  with  a  newer  hope  and  holier  trust 
It  wakens  into  life  and  Joy  again. 


CoMPARATivB  PRICES  IM  1846  i^D  1855.— -The  iV. 
Y.  Journal  of  O^Tnmerce  publishes  a  tabular  state- 
ment of  the  wholesale,  or  cargo  prices  of  articles 
of  consumption  for  ten  years  past — from  1846  to 
1855,  both  inclusive.  From  this  it  appears  that 
while  a  few  articles,  such  as  sugars  and  molasses, 
and  certain  kinds  of  tea  and  spices,  are  now  ac- 
tually lower  than  they  were  in  1846,  the  great 
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majority  of  articles  of  consumption  have  adyanoed 
at  a  frightful  rate  from  the  average  prices  then 
quoted.  Breadstuffis  of  all  kinds  are  now  nearly 
double  what  they  were  in  1846.     For  example : 

Wheal  floor  In  1840  wu  |4,76  a  bbl.    In  1166,  t»fin 


Bje 

Oorn  meal  ** 

Wheat  per  boah.  « 
Oato         "  " 

Cora        "  " 


3,06 

8^86 

1,12 

39 

67 


9,76 
6,26 
2,80 
81 
1,13 


Liquors  of  various  kinds  have  fortunately  kept 
pace  with  breadstufib.  In  1846  Oogniac  branay 
sold  at  $2.62  a  gallon  ;  now,  $4.70  is  the  whole- 
sale price. 

Sperm  oil  in  1846  sold  at  91  cts.  a  gallon  for 
crude  and  93  cts.  for  manufactured  ;  now  the 
crude  brings  $1.79  per  gall.,  and  the  manufac- 
tured $2.05. 

Provisions  of  all  kinds  have  advanced  propor- 
tionably  thus:— In  1846  mess  pork  sold  at  $10.68 
a  barrel ;  now  it  sells  at  $17.37i  ;  mess  beef 
then  sold  at  $7.87,  now,  at  $11.00  ;  lard  was 
then  6}  cts.  a  pound,  now  it  is  10  cents  ;  butter 
was  17i,  now  26  cents ;  cheese  was  7}  cents, 
now  11  cts.  Rice  was  then  sold  at  $4.00  a  bar- 
rel, now  it  is  $6.00.  The  greatest  rise  on  any  one 
article,  however,  we  believe  haff  taken  place  in 
grass  seed.  In  1846  Timothy  is  quoted  (per  bar- 
rel we  presume)  at  $13.00,  and  now  it  is  $28. 
-^Traveller. 

CORK  FLAITTS  FOE  70DBER. 

There  are  few  articles  brought  to  market  which 
are  in  greater  demand  than  milk  and  batter-^ 
none,  which  it  is  more  desirable  that  they  should 
be  sweet  and  pure,  and  presented  in  fine  condi- 
tion. The  best  butter  has  brought  from  thirty- 
seven  and  a  half  to  fi%  cents  a  pound  in  Boston 
market  for  several  years  past, — ^not  at  the  stalls 
and  market  places,  but  supplied  to  families  week 
ly,  in  small  quantities.  Beef  is  now,  and  will 
remain  for  some  time,  scarce,  and  prices  will 
rule  that  will  forbid  a  use  of  it  in  anything  like 
the  amount  consumed  heretofore,  and  butter,  in 
one  form  and  another  will  supply  its  place  in  a 
considerable  degree.  Butter  is  also  largely  ex- 
ported, at  the  same  time  that  there  is  a  constant 
and  rapid  increase  in  the  population,  in  a  ratio 
greater,  perhaps,  than  the  means  are  increased 
for  supplying  it.  There  wiU  unquestionably  be 
a  demand,  at  &ir  and  remunerative  prices,  for 
all  the  farmer  can  spare. 

It  is  now  generally  believed  that  milk  is  a  nu- 
tritious and  substantial  article  of  food;  that 
with  bread,  baked  apples,  boiled  rice,  hominy 
and  other  articles,  it  is  better  adapted  to  the  sys- 
tem, even  of  laboring  men,  than  a  diet  mainly 
made  up  of  meats.  In  one  or  another  of  the 
forms  mentioned  above,  it  is  common  at  the  ho- 
tels and  eating-houses  in  the  cities,  and  hundreds 
daily  dine  upon  it  who  have  heretofore  only  con- 
sidered it  fit  food  for  children  or  persons  not  en- 
gaged in  laborious  occupations.  The  change  is  a 
wholesome  one,  especially  in  our  hot  summers. 


and  milk,  in  almost  any  quantity,  will  be  in  de- 
mand at  fair  prices.  It  is  the  only  article,  how- 
ever, among  the  farm  products,  which  has  been 
sold  at  too  low  a  price  until  within  the  six 
months  just  passed. 

These  premises  being  correct,  it  becomes  an 
important  consideration  how  cows  shall  be  fed 
in  order  to  produce  the  largest  quantity  and  the 
best  quality  of  each.  Our  pastures,  throughoat 
New  England,  and  espedaUy  in  Massachasetts, 
comprise  the  most  unproductive  lands  we  have ; 
they  have  been  overstocked  and  fed  nntU  ex- 
hausted of  most  of  their  original  elements  of  fer- 
tility, and  now  require  treble  the  number  of  acres 
to  support  a  cow  that  they  did  forty  yearj  ago, 
many  of  them  are  upon  hill-sides  too  precipitous 
for  the  plow,4ind  others  too  stony  to  admit  of 
cultivation,  their  phosphates  exhausted  and  their 
vitality  mostly  gone* 

It  is  not  our  purpose  now  to  inquire  how  these 
may  be  ■  reclaimed,  fertilized,  and  made  profita- 
ble, but  to  speak  of  another  source  of  supply 
when  close  feeding  and  our  scorching  summer 
suns  have  exhausted  the  natural  paatoxes  of  their 
grasses. 

The  maize,  or  com  plant,  of  whatever  variety, 
is  eminently  adapted  to  our  climate.  It  is  har- 
dy, easily  cultivated,  full  of  saccharine  jnices,  and 
abounds  in  nutritious  matter  for  cattle.  They 
eat  it  greedily,  including  the  steins  when  not 
grown  too  rank,  it  produces  an  abundant  flow 
of  rich  milk,  and  yields  two  or  three  tunes  as 
much  per  acre  as  our  usual  crops  of  grass.  In 
addition  to  all  Uiese  advantages,  it  costs  so  little 
for  seed,  and  is  so  easily  cultivated  and  brought 
to  the  cattle,  that  it  commends  itself  to  all  who 
need  a  larger  amount  of  green  food  for  their 
stock  than  they  are  able  to  obtain  itom  their  nat- 
ural pastures. 

Between  two  and  three  bushels  of  seed  to  the 
acre  is  probably  the  quantity  required  frr  sow- 
ing ;  sow  in  highly  manund  drills,  lir:  .  ^t 
three  and  a  half  feet  apart,  cultivate  and  h«e 
thoroughly,  and  the  rapidity  of  growth  and 
amount  produced  will  be  surprising.  In  cutting 
it  up  do  not  cut  below  the  lower  joint,  as  that 
will  materially  check  the  after  growth. 

Most  penons  use  the  white  flat  southern  com 
for  seed,  but  varieties  of  sweet  com,  as  well  as 
our  common  field  com,  are  used.  We  have  suc- 
ceeded admirably  with  the  white  flat. 

A  writer  in  tiie  Albany  Cultivator,  in  1843, 
states  that  in  the  spring  of  1842,  he  prepared 
two  squares  in  his  garden,  each  20  by  30  feet, 
and  sowed  them  with  com — about  two  quarts  to 
each  square,  which  he  found  too  much.  When 
about  waist  high,  he  commenced  pulling  it  up 
by  the  roots,  and  feeding  it  green,  to  a  fine  Dor- 
ham  heifer  and  some  pigs;  the  ktter  devouring 
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it  u  greedily  as  the  former.  He  pulled  up  and 
resowed  these  sqaares  four  times  during  the  sea- 
son, and  kept  the  animals  in  the  finest  order, 
without  anything  else  worth  naming,  and  vras 
satisfied  that  nothing  else  will  produoe  Aa^  as 
much,  as  oom  thus  planted  or  sown.  Every 
time  ha  stript  a  square,  it  was  forthwith  highly 
manured,  and  at  onoe  spaded  up  and  resown ; 
generally  fed  the  oom  as  it  was  pulled  up. 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  writer  obtained 
fwr  crops  in  a  single  season.  Two  stout  crops 
auky  be  obtained  in  New  England,  and  in  favor- 
able seasons,  whea  there  are  no  severe  frosts  un- 
til late  in  September,  tkret  crops. 

Oom  plsats  make  an  escellent  fodder  when 
pennitted  to  grow  to  nearly  their  usual  siie,  and 
then  cut  and  dried  as  hay  is  mad»— but  the  labor 
of  drying  is  so  groat  that  it  will  not  be  generally 
nsed  as  foddkr  in  that  shape. 


HimVATIOir^-^B,  BS-MASnCATIOV. 

■r  6K0.  K.  nAon,  rErsaiKAar  suaqbok. 

Ma.  SniroR:— Sir,— I  notice^  in  a  recent  num- 
ber of  the  New  Em^ltmd  Fwmer^  an  article  wri<^ 
ten  hj  onejMrbo  appears  to  be  skeptical  re^rding 
the  phenomena  ot  nritiw/isa,  or  re-mssticatton 
«f  food  by  ruauBsnts— oxen,  sheep,  4c. ;  and  I 
iiave  thought  that  a  few  remarks,  under  the  above 
heading,  ma^  interest  your  readers.  In  fact,  the 
article  requires  that  some  nolice  should  be  taken 
«f  ii,  because  it  promulgates  an  error,  inasmuch 
as  the  writer  undertakes  to  show  that  re-masUca- 
a^rn  h  u  mtUer  ^f  imp^tsUdU^,  &c. 

It  is  the  £«t  instance,  within  my  own  observa- 
tion, that  an  ktubamdtman,  has  ever  doubted  the 
theory  of  ruauMiU^m  in  ntminmU§.  Lest,  how- 
ever, there  shalil  be  others  in  the  same  state  ol 
icnonaoe,  I  propose  to  oier  a  few  jremarks  on 
4^  anatomy  smd  phvsiology  of  the  dizesti 
organs,  considering  only  the  stomach  and  its  ap- 
pendages. 

We  shall  first  notice  the  msaphajus,  or  gullet 
This  is  a  strong  membranous  and  muscular  tube, 
extending  from  the  mouth  to  the  cardaic,  or 
upper  portion  of  the  stomach,  which  gradually 
cnfiti^  as  it  descends,  and  finally  terminates  in 
what  IS  termed  the  <^!ewi-canal.  It  has,  however, 
prolongations  into  the  third  and  fourth  stomach's. 
It  is  composed  of  four  coats  or  layers,  viz.,  an 
external,  two  middle,  and  internal;  these  are 
«ttited  by  means  of  cellular  adhesions,  so  as  to 
adout  of  contraction  and  expansion. 

The  principal  parts  deserving  notice  are  the 
middle  coats;  these  are  composed  of  muscular 
fibres,  arranged  spirally,  m  contrary  directions, 
no  as  to  admit  of  descent  and  ascetU  of  food  and 
tBud ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  lengthen  or  shorten 
the  tube— increase  or  decrease  its  calibre. 


THE  STOVACH. 

The  stomach  is  subdivided  into  four  distinct 
cavities ;  the  first  is  named  in^luvies,  or  paunch  ; 
the  second,  reticulum,  qt  honeycomb.  They  are 
not,  however,  considered  part  of  the  true  digestive 
stomach,  but  merelv  dilations  of  the  oasophagus, 
used  as  receptacles  for  crude  aliment. 


The  second  cavity  is  remarkable  for  the  reticu- 
lated appearance  of  its  interior,  resembling  honey- 
comb, having  a  large  number  of  cells.  In  the 
stomach  of  tne  camel  they  are  termed  water-ceUs, 
and  the  animal  has  the  power  to  close  their 
orifices  so  as  to  retain  their  fluid  contents  ;  and 
possibly  all  ruminants  have,  to  a  certain  extent, 
the  power  to  perform  the  same  feat,  so  that  they 
can  exist  without  water  much  longer  than  a 
horse. 

The  third  copartment  is  commonly  termed  many' 
plies,  from  the  peculiar  arrangement  of  its  inte- 
rior, disposed  like  the  leaves  of  a  book,  and  ter- 
minating in  the  centre  by  an  assemblage  of  free 
edges,  thus  affording  an  extensive  surface  within 
a  smsdl  space. 

The  fourth  is  termed  abomasum;  this  is  the 
true  digestive  stomach.  In  the  calf  it  is  termed 
rennet,  and,  by  means  of  its  organic  acid,  derives 
its  extraordinary  power  of  coagulating  milk.'  In- 
teriorly it  is  lined  by  a  soft  villous  membrane, 
congregated  in  longitudinal  folds ;  these,  as  they 
approach  the  pyloric,  or  lower  outlet,  are  more 
irregular,  runnmg  in  various  directions.  The 
parts  are  studded  with  innumerable  glands,  which 
secrete  the  gastric  juice  or  true  digestive  fluid. 
On  the  lower  part  of  the  fourth  stomach  we  find 
the  pyloric  outlet,  within  which  is  a  valvular 
projection ;  this,  aided  by  the  joint  action  of  cir- 
cular fibres,  prevent  cruoe  materials  entering  the 
duodenum  until  th^  are  properly  comminuted, 
so  as  to  form,  through  the  action  of  bile  ana 
pancreatic  juices,  an  homogenous  mass  of  nutri- 
ment. 

Posterior  to  the  pylorus  we  have  the  duodenum, 
termed  in  non-ruminants— man  and  horse  for  ex- 
ample—second  stomach  ;  into  which,  through 
their  respective  canals,  the  bUe  and  pancreatio 
fluids  enter,  and  this  is  considered  as  the  com- 
meacement  of  the  intestines. 

Thedemi-canal,  just  alluded  to,  is  in  the  region 
where  the  opening  into  the  various  stomatic  oo- 
f  partments  approacn  each  other.  Ordinarily,  it  is 
a  mere  sroove  or  duct ;  but  by  voluntary  act,  or 
not,  as  the  case  may  be,  it  can  be  converted  into 
a  tube,  the  inlet  of  which  is  the  termination  of 
the  gullet,  and  the  outlet  or  posterior  part  is  over 
the  region  of  one  or  more  of  the  apertures. 

Having  thus  briefly  treated  on  the  anatomy  of 
the  parts,  we  shall  next  oSer  some  physiological 
remarks. 

The  food,  having  entered  the  mouth,  Undergoes 
a  eliffht  mastication,  and  is  somewhat  insalivated 
by  the  salivial  fluids.  In  a  rough  and  rather 
bulky  form,  it  passes  down  the  oesophagus  and 
enters  the  demi- canal  ;  its  rough,  and  conse- 
quently irritating  surface,  coming  in  contact  with 
the  lips  or  pillars  of  this  canal,  act  as  a  stimulus 
and  arouse  a  set  of  involuntary  movements,  which 
result  in  a  separation  of  the  pillars,  so  that  the 
half-masticated  food  &Ils  into  the  first  or  second 
oopartments  of  the  stomach.  Tho  mere  fluid  and 
pulpy  portions,  being  retained  in  the  mouth  and 
oesophagus,  flow  gently  onward  without  causing 
the  pillars  to  separate,  and  are  thus  conveyed  to 
the  tnird  stomach,  and  from  thence  to  the  fourth. 

That  portion  of  food  which  enters  the  first  and 
second  copartments,  after  being  slightly  masti- 
cated, is,  by  a  reverse  peristaltic  action,  foroed, 
in  the  form  of  globular  pellets,  into  the  demi- 
caoal,  and   thus  at  regular  intervals   ascends 
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through  the  goUet  into  the  month.  After  a 
second  mastication,  the  same  process  is  repeated, 
and  so  on  to  the  end. 

The  condition  of  food,  therefore,  as  to  bulk  and 
solidity,  is  the  circumstance  wliich  determines 
the  closure  or  opening  of  the  demi-canskl,  and 
which,  consequently,  regulates  its  passage  into 
the  first  and  second,  or  third  and  fourth  copart- 
ments.  For  example  t  if  a  cow  be  fed  on  thin, 
washy  diet,  needinff  no  re-mastication,  it  will  pass 
on  to  the  third  and  fourth.  This  is  the  case  with 
a  calf;  the  milk,  which  forms  its  nourishment, 
pass:s  on  to  the  true  digestive  stomach,  the  aj)er- 
ture  leadine  to  the  first,  second  and  third,  being 
contracted  from  a  narrow,  undivided  tube,  which 
constitutes  the  dcmi-canal. 

From  this  fi[ict,  I  contend  that  a  ruminant  has 
no  power,  as  some  persons  suppose,  to  give  a  cer- 
tain direction  to  food  and  lodge  it  in  an^  part  he 
chooses.  The  whole  function  of  digestion  is  ih- 
voluntary,  and  is  governed  by  that  same  power 
which  causes  the  heart  to  pulsate ;  expands  the 
lungs ;  secretes  bile,  pancreatic  juice  and  urine, 
without  the  aid  or  consent  of  the  individual. 
We  may,  however,  to  a  certain  extent,  increase 
or  decrease  these  functions ;  but  their  primary 
operations  are  unoontrollable  by  os,  simply  be- 
cause they  are  involuntary.  It  is  probable,  how- 
ever, that  when  the  animal  is  imbibing  a  large 
quantity  of  water,  much  of  it  passes  into  the 
first  and  second  copartments;  and  the  same  is 
true  of  fluid  medicine ;  when  forced  down  in  a 
rapid  manner,  it  goes  the  same  route,  instead  of 
passing,  as  it  should,  into  the  true  digestive  cav- 
ity. Remember  this,  ye  who  drench  cattle.  Re- 
member, ako,  that  medicine  must  never  be  given 
to  cattle  in  the  form  of  a  ball,  or  bolus,  for  it  is 
almost  sure  to  break  through  the  pillars  of  the 
canal  and  fall  into  the  paunch,  and  perhaps  do 
more  harm  than  good  ;  to  say  the  least,  its  op- 
eration will  be  uncertain.  Hence  it  follows  that 
fluid  medicine  is  best  adapted  to  the  diseases  of 
cattle,  and  such  must  be  poured  down  the 
Oesophagus  in  a  slow  and  careful  manner. 

Now  let  us  see  if  we  understand  the  sensible 
phenomena  of  rumination ;  this  will  afford  the 
most  convincing  argument  to  meet  any  scepticism 
that  may  arise  as  regards  re-masticatioji. 

The  best  subjects  for  demonstrating  the  com- 
pound act  of  mastication  and  rumination,  are 
animals  with  long,  lean  necks,  such  as  the  giraffe^ 
comely  lama  and  dromedary ;  but  in  ordinary  cat- 
tle, not  overburthened  with  muscle  or  fat,  there 
is  no  difficulty  in  the  way.  For  example :  let  a 
person  stand  on  the  left  side  of  the  animal,  in  the 
region  of  the  neck,  (supposing  the  latter  to  be  in 
the  niminaiing  mood.)  He  perceives  the  cud  re- 
ascend  through  the  gullet  and  re-desoena  again 
into  the  stomach.  At  the  period  of  re-ascension, 
place  the  ear  in  the  region  of  the  gullet,  and  a 
gurgling  sound  will  be  heard,  different  from  that 
accompanying  re-descension.  The  action  has 
^  been  described  as  undulating — alternate — coming 
and  going  like  the  motion  of  a  ship  ;  but  this  is 
regulated  by  the  respiratory  movements  and  dif- 
ferent attitudes  of  the  body.  We  can,  however, 
at  the  moment  of  re-ascent,  perceive  a  flank  move- 
ment, deep  inspiration,  sucoeeded  by  rapid  ex- 
piration, showing  conclusively  that  a  powerful 
nervoiiB  conourront  f*»rce — involuntary-^controls 
the  action  of  rumination. 


Finally,  the  cud  can  be  made  to  ascend  or  de- 
scend, in  the  following  manner  :  we  peroeive  the 
cud  descend,  now  grasp  the  gullet  firmly,  and  it 
re-ascends  into  the  mouth.  We  next  perceive 
the  cud  ascending  ;  arrest  it  by  compressing  the 
gullet,  and  it  rapidly  descends  agam  into  the 
stomach  ;  hence  the  phenomena  of  re-mastication 
can  readily  be  demonstrated. 

In  view  of  confining  this  article  to  the  limits 
prescribed  by  journalists,  I  now  refer  the  reader 
to  a  diagram  of  the  cow's  stomach,  to  be  seen  at 
the  office  of  this  paper.  G.  H.  Dadd. 


HTTTEITIVE  aUAlITIEB  OP  MILK. 

In  the  Medical  Convention,  lately  in  session  at 
Philadelphia,  Dr.  N.  S.  Davis,  of  Chicago,  we- 
sen  ted  a  report  on  the  nutritive  qualities  of  milk, 
and  also  on  the  question  whether  there  is  not 
some  mode  by  which  the  nutritive  constituents  of 
milk  can  be  preserved  in  their  purity  and  sweet- 
ness,  and  furnished  to  the  inhabitants  of  cities  in 
such  quantities  as  to  supersede  the  present  de- 
fective and  often  unwholesome  modes  of  supply. 
The  report  says  that  when  railroads  were  opened 
into  the  interior  of  the  country,  it  was  said  that 
milk  would  be  furnished  to  the  residents  of  cities 
in  the  purity  that  it  was  found  on  farms,  but  a 
sufficient  time  had  ulapsed  to  demonstrate  that 
such  is  not  the  case.  Ihe  conveyance^f  the  milk 
from  the  farm  to  the  cars,  the  transit  on  the  rail- 
way, and  the  time  lost  in  its  delivery  throughout 
the  city,  it  was  clearly  shown,  had  the  effect  of 
making  it  unfit  for  the  nourishment  of  a  child. 
During  the  past  half  century,  experiments  had 
been  made  with  a  view  of  preserving  milk  in  its 
pure  state ;  yet  it  was  but  recentiy  that  a  dis- 
covery had  been  made,  by  a  gentleman  in  New 
York,  which  was  to  O'aporate  the  water  and  mix 
with  it  white  sugar,  which  rendered  it  what  is 
termed  solidified  mUk.  In  his  practice  he  had 
used  this  improved  milk  for  the  nourishment  of 
infants  with  wie  most  gratifying  results,  and  after 
having  kept  it  for  three  months ;  and  he  knew  of 
its  having  been  kept  twelve  months  without  any 
injury  to  its  qualities. 

Thb  Course  of  Trade. — According  to  the  Lou- 
isville Journal^  that  city  is  entirely  run  ronnd  by 
the  recently  constructed  railroads  through  Ohio 
and  Indiana.  The  course  of  travel  and  trade  has 
left  the  Ohio  river,  and  all  the  important  cities — 
Cincinnati  not  excepted— are  suffering  in  conse- 
quence ;  while  inland  cities,  which  a  few  years 
since  had  nothing  but  a  sleepy  future  in  prospect, 
have  suddenly  awakened  to  life  and  energy.  The 
Journal  says : 

"We  know  of  no  other  city  in  all  this  yaat 
Union  that  is  just  now  suffering  so  much  injury 
from  the  eflfoets  of  the  superior  enterprise  of 
other  communities  as  Louisville.  The  construo- 
tion  of  numerous  railways  iu  every  direction. 
North,  East  and  West,  while  none  have  been 
built  South,  has  had  the  effect  to  divert  both 
travel  and  trade  from  her,  and  no  effort  worthy 
of  respect  has  been  made  to  counteract  this  ten- 
dency. Cincinnati  has  also  been  a  sufferer  from 
the  injurious  influences  of  the  network  of  rail- 
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ways  that  hare  been  spread  out  on  the  North  be- 
tween that  city  and  the  lakes.  But  her  citisens 
hare  had  the  sagacity  to  perceive  the  evil ;  and 
to  remedy  it,  propose  to  extend  railroads  to  the 
South,  wiiich  wilt  give  to  Cincinnati  a  decided 
advantage  in  competing  with  Louisville  for  the 
trade  in  that  direction.^' 


LOOK  TO  TOVIt  BIE& 

There  is  bo  part  of  the  business  of  the  farm 
whieh  has  in  itself  a  higher  or  more  pleasant  in- 
terest than  that  of  bee-tending  and  the  produc- 
tion of  honey  ;  but  in  order  to  realise  this  pleas- 
ant interest,  there  must  be  a  certain  degree  of 
knowledge  of  the  nature  and  habits  of  the  insect, 
and  of  what  kind  of  a  home  and  accommodations 
it  needs  in  order  to  &cilitate  its  labors  and  find  a 
profit  from  them.  These  will  require  some  expe- 
rience, some  reading  and  a  good  deal  of  observa- 
tion. About  all  we  can  do  in  a  newspaper  arti- 
cle is  to  call  attention  to  the  subject,  and  make  a 
few  general  remarks. 

The  common  idea  is,  that  the  moth-miller  is 
the  great  destroyer  of  the  bee,  and  such  is  the 
fact,  but  not  primarily — there  is  a  serious  exist- 
ing diffioulty  before  the  miller  begins  its  depceda- 
tions,  the  swarm  itself  is  weak  and  declining, 
Glean  and  well-fed  cattle  in  good  condition,  are 
seldom  annoyed  with  vermin,  nor  do  we  be- 
lieve that  perfectly  healthy  fruit  trees  are  often 
attacked  with  borers ;  it  is  the  already  diseased, 
or  neglected,  in  both  cases,  that  become  the  suf- 
ferers. The  miller  has  the  sagacity  like  an  able 
general,  to  approach  where  it  will  meet  the  least 
resistance ;  it  then  enters  the  citadel,  quietly  en- 
eircles  it,  saps  the  foundations  and  destroys  it. 

Our  first  suggestion,  then,  is,  in  the  words 
with  which  we  began — "Look  to  your  Bees" — ^if 
they  are  weak  you  must  unite  two  colonies  and 
make  them  strong,  or  if  they  are  already  molest- 
ed, dislodge  their  enemies,  and  let  them  have 
a  fair  chance  for  life  and  labor. 

Hives  should  be  so  constructed  as  to  a^rd  an 
opportunity  for  examination  without  disturbing 
the  bees ;  if  the  moth  is  at  work,  or  if  the  hive 
needs  cleaning  or  repairs,  it  can  be  seen  and  the 
evil  coirected.  Wi^  the  old-iashioned  hive,  lit- 
tle or  nothing  can  be  done,  but  occasionally  to 
destroy  a  swarm  and  take  the  honey.  A  weak 
hive  will  swarm  late,  and  in  that  case  it  scarcely 
has  time  to  collect  a  winter's  stock  of  food,  and 
thus  its  weakness  is  perpetuated.  We  want  them 
early,  for, 

"A  fw ami  in  May,  is  wwrth  a  load  of  liaj } 
A  twann  in  Jane,  !■  worth  a  illrer  ipoon  ; 
A  sirann  in  July,  iin*t  worth  a  fly.** 

Have  hives  prepared  for  the  new-comers,  and 
everything  in  readiness  for  their  reception  when 
they  come  out.  If  they  seem  uneasy  when  about 
flwarming  and  show  a  disposition  to  leave,  sprm- 


kle  them  with  the  aid  of  a  large  syringe  or  in 
any  other  practicable  way,  and  if  the  water 
reaches  them  they  will  soon  light. 

But  we  earnestly  recommend  to  all  apiarians 
and  lovers  of  these  intcYesting  insects,  the  careful 
perusal  of  Langstroth*$  work  on  bees,  where  he 
will  find  more  valuable  information  and  direc- 
tions for  their  management,  than  it  is  in  our  pow- 
er to  give. 

THE  PKESEirr  CRISIS. 

The  political  and  miscellaneous  press  abound 
in  advice  to  the  farmers,  the  burden  of  which  is 
"<oic  and  plant  all  you  can  ^  that  the  wants  of  the 
people  may  be  supj^ed."  Such  advice,  I  think, 
should  always  be  civen  with  a  caution.  Farmers 
have  a  mama  of  toe  plowing  and  sowine  order, 
which  propels  them  sufficienuy  in  that  direotion 
without  foreign  aid.  High  as  are  the  prices  for 
grain,  the^  are  less  exorbitant,  if  possible, 
than  the  prices  for  butter,  cheese,  meat,  &c.,  the 
product  mainly  of  hay  and  grass.  It  is  quite  aa 
necessary  that  we  should  now  look  to  a  good  sup- 
ply of  grass  as  of  grain.  Milk,  as  an  article  of 
diet,  is  not  sufficiently  appreciated.  A  good  sup- 
ply of  milk  and  of  dairy  products  depends  essen- 
tially upon  a  good  supply  of  grass,  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  beef  and  mutton,  and  even  pork. 

Flowing  and  sowing  too  much  is  the  great  fikult 
of  American  farmers.  We  need  more  and  better 
srazing  lands.  When  a  field  ceases  to  produce  a 
fair  amount  of  grass,  it  may  become  necessary  to 
plow,  till  thoroughly  f  and  seed  again ;  and  it  most 
be  confessed  that  a  large  portion  of  our  grazing 
lands  are  less  productive  than  they  might  become. 
But  when  fields  conveniently  situated  and  adapted 
to  general  tillage  «n  once  '^broken  up,''  they 
are,  as  a  general  rule,  allowed  no  rest  till  the 
vegetable  mould  and  the  elements  of  grain  are  so 
nearly  exhausted  that  thsy  will  produce  very  lit- 
tle of  either,  grass  or  grain.  .  . 

The  amount  of  fertilizers  applied  to  our  land 
is  utterly  disproportioned  to  the  ground  under 
cultivation,  and  tlie  labor  is  as  scanty  as  the  ma- 
nure. We  are  bringing  so  much  virgin  soil  un 
der  cultivation  that  it  seems  almost  impossible 
that  we  could  ''use  ourselves  up"  for  a  genera- 
tion or  two  to  come,  but  the  frequent  recurrence 
of  poor  crops  seems  to  indicate  that  we  are  al- 
reaay  abundantly  enjoying  the  fruits  of  our  im- 
providence. I  am  warranted  in  saying  that  all  our 
agricultural  products  ought  to  be  produced  from 
half  the  land  now  employed. 

My  advice  in  the  present  emergency  is  this  : 
Plow  and  sow  no  more,  and  in  manv  cases  less, 
than  usual.  Find  out  by  reading  ana  observation 
the  best  methods  of  tillmg  your  land,  and  adopt 
them.  Procure  the  best  tools,  and  an  abundant 
supply  of  labor-saving  implements.  Secure  plenty 
of  help.  Work  your  ground  thoroughly  and  in 
many  cases  ditch  it  without  delay.  At  all  hazards, 
and  at  any  reasonable  cost,  be  up  with  your  work. 
Exterminate  all  weeds.  Save,  procure  and  anply 
to  your  land  whatever  will  enrich  it.  Let  aU  the 
slops  of  the  house  be  used  for  watering  the  garden. 
Let  all  the  vilk^s  and  cities  be  ransacked  for 
food  for  plants.  Be  diligent  and  trust  Providence, 
Rural  New-Yorker, 
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WOODWABB*S  IKPBOVED  SEED  PLAIVTBB  ABD  HAinTBE  DBOPPEB. 


Aiulous  to  lay  ererythuig  before  the  reader 
that  will  tend  to  facilitate  his  labors  and  enable 
him  to  realise  a  large  return  for  them,  we  give 
above  the  engraving  and  description  of  another 
labor-saving  implement.  We  have  examined,  but 
not  fised  it ; .  it  seems  to  be  constructed  on  correct 
principles,  and  has  been  used  for  several  years  in 
the  western  part  of  the  State.  The  inventor's  de- 
sorlption  is  as  follows  : — 

''These  labor-saving  and  profit-yieldine  ma- 
ohines  are  presented  to  the  public,  as  being  of 
much  greater  utility  than  any  other  implements 
ever  presented  for  saving  of  labor  and  increase  of 
crops.  Com,  broom-corn,  carrots,  and  other 
small  seeds,  may  be  planted  and  cultivated  with 
less  than  one-half  of  the  expense  of  the  hoe,  and 
in  the  most  perfect  manner,  removing  coarse  sub- 
stances nine  inches  each  way  from  the  line  of  the 
jow»  smoothing  and  pulverizing  a  strip  eighteen 
inches  wide,  in  the  centre  of  which  the  plow  on 
the  under  side  cuts  a  channel  at  any  required 
depth,  .making  the  earth  still  finer,  into  which 
the  seed  is  dropped  while  the  ground  is  moist, 
causing  it  to  swell  immediately,  and  being  cov- 
ered ofequal  depth,  ft  comes  up  from  one  to  three 
days  sooner  than  when  covered  with  the  hoe, 
therebv  getting  a  start  of  the  weeds.  It  plants  in 
the  hill  or  drill,  depositing  any  suitable  number 
of  grains  at  almost  any  given  distance.  Ten 
acres  are  an  ordinary  day's  work  for  a  man  and 
horse.  When  properly  made  and  used,  it  gives 
universal  satismotion.  More  than  two  hundred 
have  been  sold  in  Hampshire  and  Franklin  coun- 
ties. Plapter,  lime,  ashes,  bone-dust,  or  any  other 
dry  fine  manure,  the  machine  can  drop  upon  the 
•§eed  before  it  is  covered,  from  one  to  forty  bush- 
els to  the  acre.  It  vras  awarded  the  first  premium 


of  ^^°« 


(a  medal  and  diploma)  at  the  great  trial  of  af^ri- 
cultural  implements  at  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  in  1852 ; 
it  has  fdso  taken  the  first  premium  at  all  the 
State  and  County  Fairs  where  I  have  presented  it, 
and  in  many  other  places.  Also,  at  the  World's 
Fair  in  New  York.^' 


OOXMOK  THIHGS. 


In  raising  vines  from  cuttings,  those  which  are 
furnished  with  two  eyes  each  will  be  sufficiently 
long  for  the  purpose ;  the  lower  part  should  lie 

{>lanted  singly  in  small  pots  filled  with  good  mold, 
caving  the  upper  eye  rather  below  the  surface 
than  aoove  it.  The  pots  should  be  placed  either 
ui  a  stove  or  in  a  hot-bed,  allowing  the  plants 
room  as  they  advance  in  height,  and  shifting 
them  into  larger  sized  pots  when  they  have  fiUea 
the  first  with  roots.  As  the  season  advances  they 
may  be  removed  into  the  stove  and  other  hot- 
house, and  from  thence  to  the  greenhouse,  keep- 
ing them  neatly  tied  up  to  sticks,  and  allowing 
them  plenty  of  air,  to  prevent  them  from  being 
drawn  up  weakly.  Vines  raised  from  single  eyes 
require  the  same  management  as  those  from  cut- 
tings, beginning  only  with  a  smaller  sized  pot, 
and  removing  them  into  others  as  they  gain 
strength  and  it  requires  room.  Those  raised 
from  cuttings,  as  well  as  theie,  should  b^  kept 
under  glass  throughout  the  summer,  and  a  ju- 
dicious application  of  liquid  manure  during  the 
growing  months,  would  considerably  promote  the 
growth  of  both. 

Caulip LOWKRs. — The  seed  should  be  sown  new 
for^  the  autumnal  crop  upon  a  gentle  hot-bed. 
This  sowing  will  come  m  during  August,  and  for 
a  later  crop  the  seed  should  be  sown  the  b^in- 
ning  or  middle  of  May  ;  this  will  furnish  heads 
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in  October  or  November.  If  some  of  the  plants 
of  this  last  sowing  be  taken  up  and  laid  in  like 
Broccoli,  they  will  be  more  secure  in  case  of  cold, 
wet  weather  occurring  at  the  end  of  the  season. 
Gwdeners^  Chronicle. 


HVTIEB  OF  THE  FABMBB  TO  HIS 
VSJOLY. 

Dr.  J.  Retnoum  recently  deliTcred  a  lecture 
before  the  Concord  Lyceum,  upon  the  *' Duties  of 
larmers."  We  propose,  wit&  the  Doctor's  con- 
sent, to  {wesent  to  our  leadetasome  eztraote  firom 
this  lecture.  Under  the  head  of  '^Duties  to  his 
Eamily,"  he  remarks, 

<*  Order  and  neatness  are  among  the  marks  of 
good  farmmg.  Where  these  are  wanting  in  th . 
anrangements  about  the  house  and  farm-build- 
ings, they  will  be  wanting  on  the  farm.  The  far- 
mer is  bound  to  train  up  his  family  in  good  hab- 
its, and  habits  of  order,  by  which  evervthing 
shall  be  kept  in  its  place,  and  everything  done  in 
its  proper  connection,  and  habits  of  neatness 
which  snail  lead  to  the  instant  detection  and  re 
moval  of  eveTT  nuisance,  are  among  the  good 
habits  in  whicn  children  should  be  trained  from 
their  infancy.  The  health,  the  comfort  and  the 
respectability  of  his  family  demand  this  at  his 
hand. 

Among  the  provistone  which  the  farmer  should 
make  for  his  mmily,  are  aU  those  arrangements 
and  utensils  which  are  calculated  to  save  time 
and  labor  and  strength.  There  is  much  bard 
work  to  be  done  in  the  ftmily  of  the  fltrmer,  and 
on  certain  days,  and  at  obtain  seasons,  the  fe- 
males are  tasked  to  the  full  extent  of  their 
strength  and  powers  of  endurance.  Now,  I  would 
not  recommend  that  you  should  get  every  new 
pattern  of  cooking-stove,  or  washing  machine,  or 
chum,  that  you  may  see  advertised  in  the  news- 
papers. But  I  would  have  you  keep  those  that 
you  have  in  good  order,  and  in  a  condition  al- 
ways ready  fcr  use.  JIave  them  in  a  convenient 
place,  and  so  arranged  as  to  save  steps  and 
strength  as  much  as  possible. 

Provide  for  the  happiness  of  your  family.  Many 
little  attentions  to  their  xjomfort,  and  arrange- 
ments by  which  their  labors  may  be  facilitated, 
contribute  much  to  promote  their  happiness. 
The  mistress  of  the  fomily  has  many  thmm  in 
the  caxe  of  her  children,  and  in  the  labors  of  the 
ikmily,  to  exhaust  her  8trcn|rth,  and  to  try  her 
feelings,  and  the  good  wife  wul  not  fail  to  appre- 
ciate all  the  arrangements  you  may  make  for 
ber  relief,  and  wifl  amply  repay  yon  by  her 
eheerful  smiles,  and  moreased  patience  and  sweet- 
ness of  temper. 

Never  require  the  females  of  the  fSeunily  to  do 
those  things  which  properly  belone  to  the  other 
sex.  They  should  not  be  requirM  to  split  tiie 
wood,  or  eten  to  carry  it  into  the  house;  to 
shovd  the  snow  from  the  dothes-vard,  or  to 
sweep  the  paths  and  alleys  around  tne  house,  or 
carry  pails  of  food  to  the  hogs,  or  dis  the  pota- 
toes for  dinner.  Many  a  farmer's  wire  has  been, 
and  now  is  sabjeoted  to  drudceiy  of  this  sort. 
But  it  is  to  b^  hoped  that  the  aavs  of  such  ser- 
vice are  nearly  ended.  All  such  labors  should  be 
considered  a  part  of  the  daily  business  of  the 
form,  and  should  be  attended  to  in  their  season. 


The  man  who  loves  his  wife,  and  wishes  to  make 
his  home  a  happy  one,  will  regard  her  feellnee, 
and  never  subject  her  to  mortilieation  or  degrada- 
tion. Nature  has  implanted  in  the  heart  of  every 
woman  a  desire  to  appear  well  in  the  eyes  of 
others ;  this  desire  should  never  be  contravened 
unless  it  oversteps  the  bounds  of  propriety,  but 
should  be  indulged  so  far  as  your  means  wiU 
justify.  It  is  associated  in  her  mind  with  the 
feeling  of  self-respect,  which  is  one  of  the  best 
safeguards  of  virtuous  character.  Never  by  un- 
remitting toil,  render  that  fair  and  blooming 
countenance,  and  those  delicate  features  coarso 
and  harsh,  and  cause  that  beautiful,  active  and 
symmetric^  form  to  become  bowed  and  crippled 
and  distorted  by  incessant  drudgery.  Remember 
that  woman  is  not  endowed  by  nature  with  the 
same  muscular  strength  and  power  of  endurance, 
that  she  has  given  to  man.  ller  strength  consista 
in  her  weakness,  which  appeals  to  you  for  sup- 
port and  protection,  and  in  her  beauty  and  gen- 
tleness, whidh  appeal  to  your  love  and  afiection. 
And  in  all  the  arrangements  of  the  household , 
you  ethould  remember  that  the  duties  of  woman 
are  not  to  be  accomplished  by  muscular  power 
and  brute  force,  but  rather  hy  skill,  by  tact, 
by  perseverance ;  and  in  proportion  to  the  ex- 
tent of  her  labors  and  cares,  should  be  the  fa- 
cilities and  fiids  supplied  to  her.  Thus  wiU  her 
strenffth  be  spared,  and  her  time  saved  for. the  cul- 
tivation of  her  mind,  for  the  instruction  of  her 
children,  and  for  the  performance  of  those  ^ntle 
charities,  that  so  peculiarly  adorn  the  female  char- 
actor.  And  how  much  more  cheerful,  aye,  and 
successful  too,  will  be  the  labors  of  the  field,  when 
the  sweet  and  cheerful  smile  of  the  contented  and 
)y  wife  meets  you  at  the  threshold^  and 
sheds  sunshine  through  your  dwelling^. 

Another  and  most  important  duty  which  the 
farmer  owes  to  his  family,  is  to  supply  them  with 
the  means  of  moral,  intellectual  and  religious 
culture.  Let  your  children  be  trained  from 
their  earliest  infancy  to  be  affectionate,  kind, 
obedient,  truthful,  industrious,  and  as  Eaat  as 
their  inteUect  is  developed  let  it  receive  appro- 
priate culture.  Never  grudge  the  cost  of  books, 
periodicals  or  papers,  or  taxes  for  the  institutions 
of  learning.  Jdoney  paid  for  the  instruction  of 
your  chilcuren  is  the  best  investment  you  can 
make  for  them,  and  remember  that  as  the  world 
advances  in  knowledge,  and  the  comforts  and  con- 
veniences of  life  increase,  the  standard  of  edu- 
cation must  be  elevated  from  generation  to  gener- 
tion.  It  is  not  enough  that  your  children  are 
instructed  in  those  thinn  that  you  learned  in  the 
schools  of  your  boyhood.  They  must  be  taught 
those  things  that  you  now,  in  your  manhood,  feel 
that  you  need  to  know.  There  has  been  as  you 
all  know,  a  great  revival  of  interest  in  the  cause 
of  education,  within  a  few  years  past.  Catch  this 
spirit  that  now  pervades  New  England,  and  let  it 
enter  into  all  the  arrangements  for  the  education 
of  your  children.  But  I  must  cut  short  my  re- 
marks upon  this  copious  theme  and  will  only  add, 
that  you  cannot  aflord  to  dispense  with  the  insti- 
tutions of  religion,  for  to  these,  we  in  New  Eng-; 
land,  are  greaUy  indebted  for  our  worldly  pros- 
perity. iSach  your  children  to  reverence  the  sa- 
cred word,  to  remember  the  SabhtEith  day,  and  to 
do  to  others,  as  they  would  that  others  should  do 
to  them ;  and  never  forget  that  in  all  these  re> 
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spects,  jour  own  example  is  the  most  efficient 
teacher,  and  that  the  lessons  they  are  thus 
taught,  will  make  the  deepest  impression  upon 
their  minds." 


EXTRACTS  AHD  BEFLIES. 

calves'  tails  and  wind  spavin. 
Mr.  Editor  : — Does  it  benefit  calves  to  cut  off 
their  tails?  (a.) 

Can  jou  tell  the  cause  and  cure  of  wind-spavin 
on  horses'  legs?  (b,) 

Will  you,  or  some  of  your  correspondents,  an- 
swer the  above  ?  L.  B.  Fettingill. 
Weston,  F/.,  May,  1855. 
Remarks.— (d.)  The  cutting  off  of  the  tails  of 
oalves  or  cattle  is  a  cruel  and  barbarous  custom, 
conceived  in  ignorance,  and  the  practice  is  contin- 
ued because  our  fathers  did  it.    It  disfigures  the 
animal,  and  subjects  it  to  annoyance  and  suffer- 
ing from  insects  in  the  hot  season.    So  the  old 
and  foolish  notion  prevails  that  cattle  have  the 
tail  sickness,  that  the  end  of  the  tail  becomes  soft, 
and  the  only  cure  is  to  chop  off  the  end  of  that 
useful  and  graceful  appendage,  leaving  an  un 
sightly  stump  which  any  cow  would  be  ashamed 
to  wear,  even  if  her  owner  is  not  ashamed  to  see 
it. 

(b.)  Spavin  is  occasioned  by  straining  the  ten- 
dons or  little  vessels  which  contain  a  liquid  or 
mucous  to  enable  the  tendons  to  slide  over  each 
other  easily.  These  vessels  are  enlarged  by  vio- 
lent exercise,  too ;  one  of  them  may  frequently 
be  seen  on  the  inside  of  the  hock  at  its  bending, 
considerably  increased  in  size.  Spavin  is  of  two 
kinds,  bo^'spavin  and  blood-spavin,  and  is  diffi- 
qult  to  cure.  A  dose  bandage  continued  for  a 
long  time,  will  sometimes  effect  a  cure,  but  if  the 
horse  has  a  hard  pull  again  it  is  apt  to  return. 
Bleeding  is  resorted  to  by  some,  but  is  a  danger- 
ous and  not  often  successful  remedy.  We  would 
recommend  frequent  bathing  of  the  enlarged 
parts  with  very  weak,  cold,  arnica  water,  and  to 
give  the  animal  fietir  treatment,  both  in  the  car^ 
riage  and  in  the  field. 

But  preventive  is  better  than  cure.  Spavins 
are  usually  the  evidences  that  the  horse  has  had 
a  hard  master — but  not  always. 


Remarks.— The  cost  per  pound  was  stated  by 
us  at  five  cents,  as  estimated  by  practical  grow- 
ers in  this  and  other  States.  The  cost  must, 
of  course,  vary  according  to  drounkstances,  as 
value  of  land,  location,  labor,  the  amount  of  man- 
ure required,  &c.  We  do  not  think  «he  bumness 
profitable  when  the  prices  are  leas  than  ten  or 
twelve  cents  per  pound.  The  price  has  averaged 
more  than  fourteen  cents  for  the  last  fifty  yoftW»  »* 
times,  however,  falling  so  low  as  six  or  sewn 
cents,  and  once  as  low  as  five  cents  per  pound,  at 
which  it  is  a  losing  business. 


HOPS. 

Mr.  Editor  : — ^I  am  a  constant  reader  of  the 
Farmer,  and  have  had  an  eye,  and  some  years  a 
hoe,  to  the  hop  business  for  more  than  twenty 
years. 

I  have  the  Farmer  of  Feb.  3,  in  which  you 
state,  in  answer  to  "Culture  of  Hops,"  that  the 
cost  of  raising  and  curing  a  pound  of  hops  is 
about  five  cents.  The  hop  folks  of  this  county 
must  disagree  with  you  as  to  the  cost  of  hops  per 
pound.  Your  remarks  asree  with  my  own  vievrs. 
About  twenty  years  ago,  1  sold  my  hops  in  Mon- 
treal, for  two  years  in  succession,  at  six  and  a 
half  dollars  a  hundred.  We  think  here  that 
hops  cannot  be  afforded  lees  than  ten  or  twelve 
cents  per  pound,  at  the  least. 


RED  RUSSETS. 

We  have  received  from  Hbeybt  Tufts,  Esq.,  of 
Manchester,  N.  H.,  a  box ofapples  which  he  calls 
the  RedRusset— and  the  name  is  appropriate— 
which  are  now  this  tenth  day  of  May,  as  hard, 
plump,  and  fair  probably,  as  they  ever  were. 
The  color  is  a  dark  red,  but  bright  on  the  sunny 
side,  and  covered  with  minute  grayish  dots. 
They  are  of  medium  siae,  stem  slender  and  about 
an  inch  long,  calyx  small  and  in  a  shallow  basln« 
They  have  a  pleasant,  sprightly  flavor,  and  we 
should  pronounce  them,  judging  from  the  speci- 
mens before  us,  apples  worthy  of  extensive  oulti- 
tion.  We  should  be  glad  of  a  few  of  the  scions. 
The  tree  upon  which  they  grew  is  a  very  old  one, 
supposed  to  be  a  seedling,  and  is  on  the  farm  of 
S.  W.  Mamspield,  Esq.,  of  Now  Ipswich,  N.  H. 
The  tree  was  called  an  old  one  forty  years  ago. 

white  THDfBLEBKRRT. 

Mr.  Editor  :— Knowing  you  to  be  interested  in 
all  matters  pertaining  to  horticulture,  and  seeing 
an  inquiry  m  one  oT  the  Farmers,  in  regard  to 
the  vAite  blackberry,  I  would  announce  a  new 
fruit  of  which  I  claim  to  be  the  originator ;  it  is 
the  white  thimbleberry ;  if  you,  or  any  of  your 
correspondents,  have  ever  seen  any  of  this  excel- 
lent fruit,  I  should  like  to  know  it. 

A  Reader  of  the  Farmer. 

South  Beading,  May,  1855. 

TICKS  ON  SHEEP. 

Will  you  tell  us  the  best  way  to  kill  ticks  on 
sheep  and  lambs  without  iiguring  the  animal? 

Deerfield,  N.  H,,  1855.  A  Subscriber. 

Yes,  sir.  In  the  first  place  keep  the  sheep  in 
healthy  condition  by  plenty  of  good  food,  say 
clover  hay  cured  with  the  leaves  on,  a  few  tar- 
nips,  beets  or  carrots  cut  ^e,  and  an  occasional 
feed  of  grain  or  beans,— billow  them  a  free  choice 
to  remain  under  cover  or  to  go  out  doors  as  they 
please,  and  then,  if  they  are  infested  with  ticks, 
put  a  little  yellow  snuff  close  to  the  skin  on  va- 
rious parts  of  the  body,  or  a  little  linseed  oil,  but 
do  not  use  spirits  of  turpentine  or  mercurial  oint- 
ment only  as  a  last  resort.  There  is  an  ingenious 
litde  article  for  sale  to  fupiigate  or  smoke  the 
sheep  and  kill  the  ticks  by  blowing  strong  tobacco 
smoke  among  them. 
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BOILING  WAtXR  ON  FRUIT  TBKE8. 

Mr.  Editor  : — Can  you  tell  me  anything  of 
the  effect  of  boiling  water  poured  around  the 
roots  of  choice  fruit  trees  ?  A  lady  from  New 
Jersey,  who  is  much  interested  in  horticulture, 
says,  if  poured  over  the  roots  of  the  cherry  tree 
in  spring,' it  destroys  the  germ  of  insects  deposit- 
ed there,  and  makes  the  tree  fruitful.  I  have 
never  seen  the  experiment  made,  but  I  once  rath- 
er mischievously  poured  a  pailful  of  boiling  wa- 
ter over  the  roots  of  a  large  grape  vine,  which 
had  shaded  the  window  inconveniently  for  many 
years,  without  yielding  fruit,  for  the  pur^se  of 
destroying  it ;  and  the  result  vms,  that  it  ma- 
tured fruit  that  season,  and  continued  to,  for 
many  successive  ones. 

If  it  is  useful,  at  what  season  is  it  best,  and 
how  much  may  be  applied  with  safety  ?         r. 

East  Charlemont;  May,  1855. 

RKHARKS.^The  above  inquiry  and  remarks  are 
evidently  from  one  of  our  numerous  female  read- 
ers, who  are  becoming  interested  in  what  relates 
to  the  garden  and  farm.  Hot  water  poured  upon 
the  roots  of  peach  trees  will  prevent  the  curl  of 
the  leaf,  and  rejuvenate  the  whole  appearance  of 
the  tree.  We  have  never  tried  it  on  plums  or 
cherries,  but  it  is  not  clear  to  us  why  it  would 
not  be  as  beneficial  to  either  of  them  as  to  the 
peach.    Apply  it  in  April. 

HEMLOCK  TRIES — ^AGRICULTURAL  IHPLRMENTS. 

Mr.  Editor  : — In  answer  to  the  eentleman  at 
Gilford,  N.  H.,  upon  peelins  hemlock  trees,  I 
should  say  let  them  alone,  till  you  are  ready  to 
peel  them.  My  reason  is  this  ;  all  hemlock  trees, 
as  far  as  I  have  noticed,  when  blown  down,  if 
the  roots  are  part  of  them  fastened  still  in  the 
ground,  peel  better  tlian  those  which  are  broken 
off  entirely.  I  suppose  the  circulation  of  the  sap 
commences  in  the  spring,  and  is  by  the  remaining 
roots  carried  to  the  body  of  the  tree,  while  those 
l>roken  off  have  no  roots  from  which  the  tree  may 
derive  sap. 

Will  you  please  ask  those  who  advertise  agri- 
cultural implements  in  your  paper  to  write  the 
price  with  the  advertisement,  and  oblige  many 
of  your  readers.  b.  j. 

CamptoTij  N.  H,,  1855. 

air  m  WATER  PIPES. 

A.  S.  Worthen,  New  London,  N,  Jf.— Is  the 
vppor  end  of  your  pipe  below  the  surface  of  the 
water  in  the  well?  If  not,  the  air  is  drawn  in 
and  partially  prevents  the  passage  of  the  water 
until  it  is  forced  through  the  entire  pipe.  When 
the  pipes  are  below  the  water,  a  chemical  aoUon 
by  the  water  on  the  pipe  generates  a  ^a«,  which, 
in  many  cases,  has  the  same  effect  as  common  air. 
I  have  frequently  been  obliged  to  use  a  force 
jramp  to  remove  this  ^as,  when  no  air  could  pos- 
sibly get  into  the  pipes. 

Prof.  Tinker,  P.  J. 

Plumberton,  VL,  April  20,  1855. 

POTATO  ONION. 

Thanks  to  a  "Subscriber,"  at  Nantucket,  for 
a  box  of  the  potato  onion.   We  shall  plant  them 


GROUND  NUT,  OR  INMAN  POTATO.  . 

Can  any  one  give  information  concerning  the 
Groundnut  or  Indian  Potato  ?  Has  any  attempt 
ever  been  made  to  cultivate  it,  and  with  what 
success?  Is  it  not  possible  to  improve  this  "child 
of  mother  earth"  by  care  and  culture  so  as  to 
make  it  a  valuable  root?  o.  r.  n. 

subsoil  plow. 
To  J.  G.,  Northumberland,  N.  ^.— Prof.  Mapes* 
diamond-footed  subsoil  plow  is  probably  the  best 
now  used.  

GUANO  TOR  A  SINGLE  TEAR. 

Please  inform  me  what  kind  of  fertilizer  to  use 
upon  a  com  crop  to  the  best  advantage  for  this 
year.  I  intend  to  plant  some  eight  or  ten  acres 
of  rivep-land  to  corn  ;  the  soil  is  a  deep,  sandy 
loam,  and  is  inundated  every  spring,  i  have  no 
manure  to  put  on  it.  The  land  has  been  previ- 
ously pastured.  R.  Harriman. 

Henniker,N,H,,lS65. 

Remarks. — ^We  saw  a  field  of  land  similar  to 
that  described  above,  manured  with  guano,  300 
pounds  per  acre,  on  two  acres,  and  on  two  ad- 
joining acres  fifteen  ox-cart  loads  of  good  manure 
applied ;  the  result  was  56  bushels  of  good  corn 
to  the  acre.  We  have  no  doubt  you  may  suc- 
ceed in  securing  a  fair  crop  for  a  single  year  with 
the  gu&no,  perhaps  longer,  but  it  is  rather  at  va- 
riance with  the  true  principles  of  the  science  that 
you  sliould  for  successive  years.  The  farmer's 
prime  object  must  be  to  collect  all  the  manure  he 
con  from  the  farm  itself. 

HOW  SHALL  I  SOLDER? 

Query — I  have  a  pipe  case  to  attend  to  at  the 
outlet  of  an  aqueduct  where  there  is  60  feet  fall, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  get  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
pipe  to  stop  the  water.  I  wish  to  solder  a  pipe, 
to  extend  the  main  line  four  rods  further.  It  is 
impossible  to  solder  where  a  drop  of  water  is 
pressing  out.  Will  some  brother  tinker  give  me 
the  answer  ?  f.  J. 

BOSTOK  VETEEIHABY  INSTITUTE. 

We  are  glad  to  learn  that  Dr.  Dadj>  has  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  a  charter  to  incorporate  the 
Boston  Veterinary  Institute.  The  corporators, 
and  their  associates,  are  invested  with  University 
powers,  and  permitted  to  hold  property  to  the 
amount. of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars. 

We  learn  that  the  first  session  of  this  instita- 
tion  will  commence  in  the  month  of  October. 

A  prospectus  will  soon  be  issued,  so  that  the 
public  may  be  informed  of  the  objects  of  this 
novel  enterprise* 

Dr.  Dadd.— The  attention  of  the  reader  is 
called  to  an  article  in  another  column,  upon  the 
subject  of  re-mastication  by  our  neat  stocx.  Dr. 
Dadd  has  kindly  permitted  us  the  use  of  an  ex- 
pensive diagram,  ror  a  short  time,  which  hangs 
in  our  office,  and  may  be  examined  by  the  curious. 
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For  the  New  England  Farmer, 

THE  WINTER  IN  CAHADA. 


IJi  the  afternoon  and 


tare  during  the  winter. 

night  of  the  11th,  of  2d  month,  the  mercury  fell 
.  ,  ,  .  X      1.      •    x  J       J  50^  VI 17  hours,  and  in  the  afternoon  of  the  2l8t 

A  long  and^serere  wint»  haa  jurt  paaged,  aiid  -^  f^y  2i<>  in  four  hours.    From  the  6th  to  the 


perhaps  a  gummarj  review  of  the  weather  in  this 
vicinity  may  not  he  uninteresting  to  New  England 
readers.  Cold  weather  commenced  early  in  the 
11th  month,  1854.  On  the  morning  of  the  5th, 
the  mercliiT  fell  to  14®,  and  I  learn  by  the  New 
England  Farmer  that  it  fell  to  the  same  degree 
in  the  vicinity  of  Boston.  From  the  Ist  to  the 
4th,  the  range  of  the  mercnry  was  40®,  which 
was  also  tl'e  range  for  the.  month,  the  extremes 
being  54®  and  14*. 

With  the  12th  month,  winter  beean  to  reign  in 
reality.  Snow  fell  every  day  of  tne  first  seven, 
and  it  was  two  feet  deep  in  the  woods.  On  the 
morning  of  the  19th,  the  mercury  fell  18®  below 
zero,  and  the  22d  it  was  below  zero  all  day.  The 
mean  temperature  from  the  17th  to  the  23d,  in- 
clusive, was  only  3.95®  above.  The  mean  of  the 
19th  was  9®,  of  the  22d  8®,  and  of  the  23d  zero. 
'  The  Ist  month,  1855,  was  milder,  yet  the  mer- 
cury fell  to  14®  on  the  morning  of  the  25th, 
and  we  had  some  severe  snow  storms ;  not  less 
than  four  and  a  half  feet  fell  during  the  m6nth. 
The  2d  month,  however,  cape  the  cUmax  of  coli. 

On  the  morning  of  the  5tn,  the  mercury  fell  to 
28®,  which  is  lower  than  it  had  fallen  here  in 
twenty-five  years ;  yet  we  were  destined  to  expe- 
rience a  greater  degree  of  cold  than  this.  The 
6th  was  the  coldest  day  on  record  in  this  county. 
At  6  o'clock,  A.  M.,  the  mercury  fell  to  38®,  and 
the  mean  temperature  of  the  day  was  24 1®.  The 
highest  temperature  of  the  day  was  9®  below  zero. 
The  extreme  cold  weather  was  not  confined  to 
this  section  of  countrv,  but  it  extended  over  a. 
larse  area  in  this  latitude.  In  Carroll  county, 
N.  U.,  a  little  south  of  us,  and  400  miles  east, 
the  mercury  fell  to  about  the  same  degree.  At 
Watertown,  and  some  other  places  in  we  north 
em  part  of  New  York,  it  fell  to  40®.  At  this 
place,  the  mean  temperature  of  the  month,  at  6 
o'clock,  A.  M.,  was  6.96®. 

The  weather  in  the  3d  month  was  variable,  yet 
its  blustering  reputation  was  fully  sustained.  We 
had  a  great  deiu  of  wind,  and  some  tedious  days, 
yet  the  mercurv  did  not  fall  below  zero. 

At  the  beff inning  of  the  4th  month,  a  great 
deal  of  snow  lay  upon  the  ground ;  but, 
^At  iMt  ttoax  Ari«  roUt  tbe  bonntooiis  tan," 

the  snows  dissolve,  and  earth,  divested  of  her 
winter  mantle,  assames  her  vernal  robes.  Sleighs 
were  in  use  until  the  5th.  People  began  to  talk 
of  the  certainty  of  a  lato  spins,  but  the  snow 
melted  rapidly,  and  there  bemg  little  or  no  frost 
in  the  ground,  it  dried  fast,  and  at  this  time  the 
season  is  as  forward  as  usual.  Considerable  blow- 
ing has  been  done,  and  some  mm  sown.  Qraas 
starts  finely,  having  been  well  washed  by  winter 
rains,  and  the  greater  part  of  winter  grain  looks 
remarkably  well.  I  think  the  prospect  for  a  crop 
is  considered  good. 

Robins,  black-birds,  swallows  and  blue-birds, 
came  about  the  middle  of  the  month.  Larks  are 
now  singing  their  matin  songs,  and  we  have  now 


forests,  serve  to  enliven  the  heart  of  nature's 

lovers. 

We  have  had  some  sadden  changes  in  tempera- 


11th  the  range  ^ 

The  hmu  tempentare  of  tbe  Utti  month  WM ,M.W* 

"  **  «      rith..." ».«• 

•♦  »»  «      1st...." ««.e6« 

"  "  *»       2d *» M.W» 

M  u  u       34 M 29.14* 

«  u  a       4th...." 4X11* 

Total  depth  of  snow  which  has  fallen  at  this 
place  this  winter,  10i|  feet.  L.  YAiiMxr. 

BloomfiM,  C.  VT.,  5  Mo.  1st,  1855. 


For  ike  New  Engt^nd  Farm»m 

A  HOME  PIOIVBE. 

ST  MBS.  AXK  m.  rOKTHU 

An  old  Duui  Mt  by  the  chimney  side, 

His  flioe  was  wrinkled  and  wn^ ; 
And  he  leaned  both  hands  on  his  stoat  oak  caoe^ 

As  tf  all  hit  work  were  done. 

His  coat  was  of  (ood  old-lkahkxwd  gray, 

With  pockeU  bolb  deep  and  wide, 
Where  his  ^^specs,**  and  steel  tobacco  box. 

Lay  snogly  side  by  side. 

The  old  man  liked  to  stir  the  fire, 

go,  near  him  the  tongs  were  kept ; 
BomeUmes  he  mused  as  he  ga»d  at  the  eoals^ 

Sometimes  he  sat  and  slept. 

What  did  he  see  in  the  embers  there  ? 

Ay !  pictures  of  other  years  ; 
And  now  antt  then  they  wakened  ssalles^ 

But  oftener  started  tears. 

His  good  wife  sat  on  the  other  side, 

In  the  high-backed  flag<eeat  chair ; 
Ton  see  'neath  the  Mil  of  her  muslin  cap 

The  sheen  of  her  silreiy  hair. 

She  wears  a  "blue  chewed*'  apron  now, 

And  is  knitting  a  sodc  for  him } 
Her  pale  blue  eyes  haye  a  gentle  look, 

And  she  says  ^*they  are  growing  dim.**  * 

I  like  to  can  and  tell  tbe  news, 

And  chat  an  hour  each  day, 
For  it  stirs  the  blood  in  an  old  man^  heart 

To  hear  of  Uio  world  away. 

Be  kind  unto  the  old,  my  fHends, 

They're  worn  with  this  world's  strife, 
Though  brarely  once  perehanoe  they  fbught 

The  batUe  here  with  Ufe. 

They  taught  our  youthftil  feet  to  dlmb 

Upward  life's  rugged  steep; 
Then  let  us  lead  them  gently  down 

To  vhere  the  weary  sleep. 


Lettibs. — ^The  April  namber  of  the  New  Yorh 
Quarterfy  Review  has  an  article  on  '*Poet  Offioe 
Improvements,"  in  which  it  is  stated  that  the 
Boston  people  annually  average  about  thirty- 
three  letters  each;  those  in  New  York  about 
twenty-four  ;  in  Philadelphia  fourteen  ;  in  New 
Orleans  about  sixteen ;  and  in  Baltimore  tan. 
In  the  aggregate  of  the  Jarge  cities  of  the  United 
_  ^  .  States  there  is  an  annual  average  of  a}>out  twenty 

a  full  oHoir  of  vernal  songstew,  which  jwith  the  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  person.    In  the  country  districts 
few  wild  flowers  that  are  seen  in  the  borders  of  ,,  i      u     .  xr        ,  x.  n     ^ 


there  are  only  about  three  letters  annually  to 
each  person,  and  in  the  whole  United  States  about 
four  to  each  person. 
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Ww  the  New  England  Farmer. 

SHALL  POTATOES. 

Mr.  Editor  :— As  it  is  now  becomipg  neces- 
arj  to  put  potatoes  into  the  ground,  if  a  crop 
would  oe  secured  for  the  next  season,  it  is  an  im- 
portant question  at  present  prices,  whether  small 
potatoes  will  be  fit  mr  seed.  On  this,  much  has 
oeen  ¥nritten,  as  you  know,  and  I  presume  much 
will  be,  before  it  is  settled,  for  every  man  will 
continue  to  act  on  his  views,  nnd  consider  that 
the  only  right  way. 

Many  years  ago  my  father  beean  to  carry  on  a 
farm.  He  was  told  he  must  plant  large  pota- 
toes, so  the  best  were  selected  for  the  field  ana  sec- 
ond quality  for  the  table.  He  dug  the  next  fall, 
about  100  bushels  of  potatoes,  not  one  of  which 
was  large  enough  for  the  table.  The  next  year 
these  little  potatoes,  on  the  same  land,  produced 
an  excellent  crop  of  good  potatoes.  Atter  that 
he  kept  the  large  ones  ior  the  table  and  the 
smaller  for  the  field.  Nor  can  I  allow  that  our 
crops  were  inferior  to  those  of  others  on  similar 
land.  We  once  planted  on  a  bog  meadow  we 
were  reclaiming,  some  small  potatoes  left  of  the 
previous  year's  produce,  and  some  assorted  pota- 
toes purchased  in  Boston.  We  co'uld  see  no  dif- 
ference in  the  result. 

Some  four  years  since,  I  took  possession  of  a 
house  in  Connoctiout.  I  found  in  the  cellar 
about  a  peck  of  potatoes,  not  larger  then  robins' 
effgs,  literally,  I  took  them  into  my  garden  to 
plant,  and  a  neighbor  to  whom  I  had  let  a  por- 
tion of  the  garden,  fairly  ridiculed  me  for  it. 
He  planted  only  large  potatoes  without  cutting 
in  the  row  next  my  small  ones,  his  having  the 
best  cultivation  When  we  dug  them,  my  small 
potatoes  showed  full  as  many  and  as  large  as  his. 
Last  year  I  planted  some  assorted ,  and  some  sort- 
ed out ;  yiela  so  nearly  ^e  same  as  not  to  be  per- 
ceptibly different,  mw  I  have  never  made  any 
experiment  by  weight,  but  I  think  these  not  with- 
out value.  I  have  to-day  spoken  with  a  farmer  on 
this  subject.  He  was  rather  in  favor  of  large  po- 
tatoes, but  said  he  often  used  small  ones,  and  for 
aught  he  could  see,  with  as  good  results.  He 
thought  they  might  run  out,  as  the  seed  was  less 
perfect, — a  point  which  we  will  consider  present- 
ly. He  mentioned  a  farmer  noted  for  his  pota- 
toes, who  cut  his  potatoes  so  us  to  put  but  six  or 
seven  bushels  seed  to  the  acre,  and  thought  the 
crops  better  for  it. 

So  far  as  I  have  seen,  the  argument  for  large 
seed  seems  rather  theeretical  than  practical. 
There  are  certainly  too  few  well  conducted  ex- 
periments to  demonstrate  the  principle.  We 
constantly  hear  men  appeal  t^  the  imperfectness 
of  the  small  seed.  To  this  the  rot  has  also  been 
attributed. 

If  we  recur  to  the  native  growth  of  the  pota 
to,  we  shall  find  the  tubers  very  small,*  and 
this  is  the  natural  and  healthy  growth  of  the 
plant.  Large  potatoes  are  an  artificial  growth, 
and  are  certainly  no  less  in  an  unnatural  condi- 
tion than  the  smaller  ones  on  the  same  stem.  If 
anything  the  smaller  potatoes  are  more  nearly  a 
natural  growth  than  the  larger  ones,  and  I  can 
see  no  reason  why  these  should  not  be  planted 
rather  than  the  larger  ones  by  the  sticklers  for 
the  "depreciation"  theory. 

It  IB  urged  when  good  crops  are  raised  from, 


small  seed,  that  they  would  soon  run  out,  if 
planted  again.  But  who  knows  that  ?  Are  there 
any  experiments  to  prove  it?  If  not,  let  us 
discard  theory^  and  determine  the  facts,    s.  p. 


Remarks. — ^We  have  experimented  ourselfand 
collected  the  opinions  of  a  great  many  excellent 
fiurmers  on  this  question,  and  a  large  majority  of 
the  opinions  are  in  favor  of  small  seed. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

PLOWING. 

Mr.  Editor  ; — ^From  my  boyhood  up,  I  have 
heard  that  "faith"  is  essential  to  salvalion,  and 
no  serious  farmer  doubts  it.  But  very  few  seem 
to  be  aware  how  necessary  faith  is  to  good  farm- 
ing. It  is  only  through  faith  that  most  of  us 
avail  ourselves  of  the  teachings  of  modem  science 
in  regard  to  agriculture.  Not  (me  in  a  hundred 
of  us  can  test  the  truth  of  the  chemical  doctrines 
laid  down  upon  this  subject.  We  are  compelled 
to  believe  on  trust.  If  some  of  "our  order'' 
have  been  too  ready  to  believe,  their  disappoint- 
ments and  losses  have  arisen,  not  from  their  wil- 
lineness  to  be  directed,  but  from  their  failing  to 
folfow  carefully  the  directions  which  they  re- 
ceived. We  must  remember  that  chemical  pro- 
cesses are  generally  very  nice  ones.  A  single  step 
omitted,  or  a  superfluous  one  taken,  will  some- 
times spoil  the  whole  experiment.  It  is  just  so, 
whether  we  undertake  to  make  a  compost-heap  or 
a  custard. 

But  to  plowing.  Farmeri  would  perform  tills 
important  part  of  their  work  to  much  j^reater 
profit,  if  they  would  only  settle  it  in  their  own 
minds  what  plowing  is  for.  From  what  I  have 
seen,  I  should  judge  that  some  farmers  regarded 
the.  process  of  plowing  as  being  to  the  earth  what 
curryine  is  to  the  horse.  They  scratch  the  sur- 
face a  uttle,  and  expect  that  the  crop  will  be 
tickled  into  smiles. 

With  your  leave,  I  will  specify  two  important 
results  produced  by  plowing ;  and,  if  my  con- 
jectures are  right,  your  readers  will  perhaps  be 
induced  to  "speed  the  plow"  with  new  zeal.  In 
the  first  place,  one  cause  of  sterility  in  our  New 
England  soil  is  the  exhaustion  of  the  vegettAle 
element  from  the  land  by  the  removal  of  crops. 
This  must  he  replaced;  and  how?  We  go  into 
our  meadows,  and,  at  great  expense,  procure  and 
prepare  meadow-mud.  But  cannot  we  do  this 
more  easily?  When  we  stir  the  earth,  fermenta- 
tion ensues,  vegetation  in  its  lowest  forms  begins, 
myriads  of  plants  (dryptogimia^  spring  into  life 
and  become  developed.  We  plow  a^ain ;  they 
perish,  and  upon  their  remains  a  higher  order 
succeeds,  iind  so  on.  Do  you  say  this  requires 
timel  Not  at  all.  Have  you  never  seen  those 
broad-brimmed  toad-stools,  big  enough,  if  they 
were  only  beef-steaks,  for  an  alderman's  break- 
fast, which  spring  up  in  a  single  night?  The 
Lord  knows  whence  they  come ;  but  they  comej 
and  they  serve  to  show  how  rapidly,  under  cer- 
tain circumstances,  vegetable  material  is  pro- 
duced in  the  earth.  If  plowing  stimulates  the 
earth  to  this  kind  of  productiveness,  is  it  not 
much  cheaper  to  restore  the  vegetable  element  in 
this  way,  than  in  the  common  one  of  digging  and 
hauling  mud  ?  I  think  so ;  and  thereforefeel  that, 
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by  thorough  and  frequent  plowing,  I  save  more 
labor  than  I  expend.  My  second  point  shall  be 
discussed  at  some  other  time.  Aoricola. 


For  tke  New  England  Farmer, 

GUAHO  vs.  BOHES. 

Mr.  Editor  : — In  No.  8  of  your  estimable  is- 
sue is  an  article  on  guano,  by  Dr.  Reynolds,  in 
which  he  opens  by  saying — "That  the  failure  of 
euano  to  produce  the  beneficial  effects  expected 
from  it  the  past  season,  seems  to  have  destroyed 
the  faith  of  many  farmers  in  its  value  as  a  fertil- 
izer,'* and  then  says,  *Hhat  his  faith  was  still  un- 
diminished." In  alluding  to  that  article,  I  do 
not  wish  the  Doctor  or  others  to  consider  me  bi- 
ased by  interest  or  prejudice,  but  impelled  by  a 
desire  to  l»enefit  my  neighbors,  in  whateyer  lati- 
tude I  may  reside.  To  me  it  is  nothing  new  to 
hear  the  farmer  complaining  of  guano,  after  the 
land  has  recovered  from  its  state  of  intoxication, 
the  result  of  a  few  dreasines  of  guano  and  other 
chemical  compounds ;  I  should  rather  say  viUa- 
nous ;  for,  if  the  Doctor  was  as  well  acquainted 
with  the  dealings  of  manure  merchants  as  I  am — 
even  though  it  be  guano  from  the  vessel* s  side — 
it  would  have  sayed  the  labor  of  writing  instruc- 
tions for  mixing  with  rich  garden  soil  and  other 
bodies. 

The  first  view  of  euano,  in  my  opinion,  is  erro- 
neous ;  that  a  small  quantity,  a  few  spoonfuls  to 
the  hill,  shall  raise  an  unaccountable  crop.  In- 
stances may  be  produced— exceptions,  not  rules. 
You  may  give  your  laborer  alcohol ;  it  will  stim- 
ulate ;  you  may  give  your  cows  distillers*  wash 
and  brewers'  grains,  but  does  the  result  justify 
your,  in  that  case,  foolish  expectations  ?  No,  all 
must  accord  we  had  better  feed  our  laborers  and 
animals  substantially  and  without  stimulant.  So 
with  all  nature,  vegetable  as  well  as  animal ;  you 
cannot  over-force ;  so  far  you  can  go  and  no  lar- 
ther  ;  therefore  you  must  turn  to  mechanical  and 
manual,  as  well  as  chemical  aids,  to  wrench  from 
mother  earth  the  utmost  she  will  yield ;  the  far- 
mer must  never  forget  that  by  the  sweat  of  his 
brow  he  must  earn  his  bread.  If  he  thinks  a  few 
spoonfuls  of  a  comnound  will  do  the  work  for 
him,  he  will  certainly  have  more  feith  than  far- 
mers as  a  class  generally  have ;  they  must  give 
the  earth  something  substantial  to  eat,  something 
that  will  satisfy  her  wants ;  then  the  farmer  wiU 
reap  a  continuous  increase.  Experience  and  ob- 
servation convince  me  that  until  those  require- 
ments are  met,  no  land  will  yield  to  the  wishes 
of  its  owner  or  occupier.  I  have  seen  guano,  su- 
perphosphatds,  poudrettes,  Ac,  &c.  applied  in 
many  districts  with  the  same  conclusions  arrived 
at,  that  head  this  paper,  and  now  sum  them  up 
as,  one  and  all,  a  commercial  speculation,  kept  up 
by  puff9,  interoHt  and  ignorance. 

Did  Do'.*tor  Reynolds,  or  any  one  else  complain 
after  dr^j^sins  their  land  with  ground  bone?  No. 
I  have  seen  thousands  of  acres  dressed  with  them, 
whose  owners  were  rich,  happy  and  able  stalwart 
yeoraen  ;  talk  to  them  of  guano ;  "We  have  tried 
it,  but  we  want  no  more  of  it ;"  and  1  defy  any 
one  to  say  that  he  regrets  boning  his  land.  There 
is  soraothing  in  it  more  than  ethorial,  vaporish 
air.  Sir,  it  is  there  for  ten  or  twenty  years  ifyou 
want  it ;  there  is  a  satisfaction  in  the  use  of  it, 
unknown  in  any  other  manure ;  it  brings  out  a 


new  root — ^it  makes  a  bottom  to  work  on,  it  pro- 
duce?  that  herbage  necessary  to  yield  milk — not 
to  dry  up  the  cow,  as  is  now  the  case.  The  use 
of  bones  on  the  dairy  farms  of  MassiichutettB 
would  double  the  yield  of  milk,  instead  of  in- 
creasing it  one  quart  per  day.  .This  is  no  theory. 
I  refer  you  to  the  cheese  districts  of  England, 
to  her  eastern  coast,  and  to  the  midland  counties 
of  that  island.  It  b  all  folly  to  import  f^iey 
cattle  on  to  the  present  herbage ;  no  improved 
breed  will  flourish.  The  best  milk  in  Cheshire^ 
England,  I  have  seen  produced  on  a  boned  farm, 
from  small  Welsh  or  native  cattle  ;  to  have  seen 
the  difference  was  astonishing ;  and  I  at  once  say, 
if  farming  must  pay  the  farmer  must  bone  ;  then 
he  is  out  of  harm's  way  but  not  tUl  then.  Now, 
Mr.  Editor,  as  it  is  asserted  that  eleven  million 
of  dollars'  worth  of  guano  have  to  be  landed  in 
the  States  in  1855,  which  to  me  appears  worse 
than  worthless,  cannot  something  oe  done  to 
awaken  people  to  a  sense  of  their  own  interests  1 
There  are  made  on  an  average  in  the  States,  250,- 
000  tons  of  bones ;  some  find  their  way  to  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  &c.,  where  the  farmers  know  how 
to  estimate  them ;  and  the  people  of  these  States 
pay  for  imported  fertilizers  which  will  not  com- 

Eire  with  fine,  pure  ground  hone  only.  If  I  were 
octor  Franklin,  I  should  be  inclin^  to  be  satir- 
ical at  the  expense  of  the  State  Agricultural  Soci- 
ety. It  is  a  curious  paradox  to  see  Boston  serv- 
ing Virginia  with  ground  bone  and  buying  guano 
for  her  own  farmers,  especially  when  the  ^van- 
tage has  over  and  over  again  been  demonstrated. 
Should  these  remarks  cause  the  Doctor  or  any 
one  else  to  tost  the  difference  ;  bone — versus  any- 
tfUng  else, — this  time  next  year  I  am  confident 
they  will  be  converts  to  the  opinion  of 
Yours  respectfully 
Roxbury,  Mass.,  1855.         Henry  Kknton. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

TOABS-GHEESE-^STBAWBEERIES. 

Mr  Brown  : — I  send  you  a  few  items  upon  dif- 
ferent subjects,  which  you  are  at  liberty  to  pub- 
lish, or  not,  as  you  think  best. 


TOADS, 


AND  POTATO  ROT — ^A  SUBJECT  FOR  NATU- 
RALISTS. 


The  toad  having  become  quite  a  favorite  of 
mine,  partly  on  account  of  its  bright  eyes,  but 
more  on  account  of  its  usefulness  to  mankind, 
I  have  therefore  noticed,  with  regret,  that  they 
have  greatly  diminished  iif  numbers,  for  the  last 
ten  or  twelve  years,  in  New  Haven  and  vicinity  ; 
indeed,  they  seemed  to  be  almost  exterminate. 
A  few  days  ago,  I  was  conversing  with  an  intel- 
ligent farmer  upon  the  subject^  He  said  that  at 
or  near  the  time  the  potato  rot  made  its  appear- 
ance, the  toads  disapneared ;  that  last  year,  pota- 
toes were  not  affectea  by  the  rot,  and  toads  were 
more  numerous  ;  and  he  infers  from  that  circum- 
stance, that  both  may  jet  be  restored  to  their 
former  position.  Upon  inquiry,  I  find  that  others 
have  observed  the  same  facts.  Now,  the  ques- 
tions are,  has  it  been  so  generally  ?  And  what 
relation  do  they  bear  to  each  other  1  To  me,  the 
only  idea  suggested,  is,  that  the  potato  rot  may 
be  occasioned  by  an  insect,  ana  thai  insect  is 
poisonous,  in  the  stomach  of  a  toad. 
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CHEBSK-MAKINO. 

A  few  months  ago,  I  yisited  a  lady  friend  in 
the  country ;  her  table  was  continually  supplied 
with  most  delicious  cheese,  of  her  own  making. 
.  I  asked,  as  a  particular  fayor,  that  she  would 
communicate  to  me  her  peculiar  method  of  mak- 
ing it,  and  wherein  she  oiffered  from  others.  She 
zeplied  that  she  followed  the  method  she  had  been 
taught  generally,  prepared  the  rennet  in  the 
tame  way,  but  felt  sure  wat  she  had  discovered  the 
reason  why  cheeses  were,  strong,  both  to  the 
.  taste  and  smell,  which  consista  in  the  single  cir- 
.  oumstance  of  putting  the  curd  to  press,  warm. 
She  did  not  use  any  artificial  means  to  cool  the 
curd,  but  after  it  had  been  chopped  and  scalded, 
allowed  it  to  remain  spic^ad  upon  the  cloth  until 
it  was  as  cool  as  the  surrounding  atmosphere,  and 
thus  put  it  to  press. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  probability  in  the 
above  statement,  for  I  have  frequently  noticed 
that  some  cheeses  from  the  same  dairy  would  be 
strong  and  offensive,  and  others  mila  and  agree- 
able, which  may  be  owing  to  the  circumstance  of 
the  dairy-womaii  getting  her  cheeses  to  press 
early  some  days,  and  being  hindered  others,  until 
the  curd  had  time  to  cool.  Ifc  may  be  well  for 
dairy-women  to  try  the  experiment  so  as  to  as- 
certain the  fiict. 

ON  THE  CULTITATION  OF  8TRAWBKRRIK8. 

Much  has  been  said,  and  vnritten,  on  the  cul 
ture  of  strawberries,  and  yet,  all  has  not  been 
said,  so  I  contribute  my  mite,  which  is  on  the 
proper  substance  for  renovating  the  soil.  Some 
fifteen  years  ago,  my  late  husband  was  cultiva- 
ting strawbernes  to  a  considerable  extent :  one 
season,  the  fruit  on  a  favorate  bed  was  small  and 
of  inferior  quality,  evidently  occasioned  by  ex- 
haustion of  soil,  and  the  bed  was  marked,  to  be 
broken  up  the  following  spring ;  but  when  spring 
came,  the  plants  came  up  finely,  and  the  bed  be- 
ing pretty  free  from  weeKis,  it  seemed  a  pity  to 
destroy  it.  So  he  looked  about  for  some  suitable 
substance  for  renovation ,  but  not  having  any  prop- 
erly prepared  compost,  from  principles  of  neatness 
he  applied  a  light  top-dressing  of  wood  ashes.  Much 
to  our  surprise,  the  fruit  from  that  bed  was  larger 
and  better  flavored  than  any  in  the  garden.  It 
was  his  custom,  whenever  he  discovered  effect^  to 
seek  for  the  causey  and  he  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  ashes  was  one  natural  substance  to  stimu- 
late the  growth  of  strawberries.  Every  farmer 
must  have  observed,  with  what  facility  the  wild 
strawberry  take%  possession  of  his  fallowed 
grounds.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  set  every- 
body to  covering  their  strawberry  beds  with  ashes 
indiscriminately,  for  there  is  such  a  thing  as  an 
over-dose,  as  wo  found,  by  sad  experience.  For 
one  season  afterwards,  a  fine  bed  ran  most  ex- 
travagantly to  vines,  a  very  few  berries  set,  and 
those  few  grew  enormously  large,  but,  for  three 
following  years,  it  bore  remarkably  well,  with 
comparatively  little  attention.  The  best  mode  of 
preparing  the  soil  for  receiving  the  plants,  is  to 
manure  a  piece  of  grass  ground  well,  with  stable 
manure,  plow  it  up,  and  cultivate  it  in  corn, 
giving  the  corn  a  lioerol  supply  of  ashes  during 
the  season.  The  sprins  following,  it  will  be  in 
fine  condition  for  strawberries ;  from  the  middle 
of  April,  to  the  first  of  May,  is  the  best  season 
for  setting  the  plants  here.    With  ground  thus 


prepared,  and  with  good  cultivation,  and  an  occa- 
sional light  top-dressing  of  fine  compost  and  wood 
ashes,  beds  may  be  kept  in  good  bearing  from  4 
to  6  years.  The  best  general  method  for  culti- 
vating on  a  large  scale  that  I  know  of,  is  to  fal- 
low the  principles  recommended  in  Cole's  Fruit 
Book,  except  that  we  could  never  make  the  culti- 
vator work  to  advantage  in  clearine  the  beds. 
Hoes,  knives,  nikes  and  human  hanos  have  been 
our  only  implements.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  soil  of  New  Haven,  is  a  light  sandy  loam. 
Respectfully,  Mrs.  N.  Darlij^o. 

New  Haven,  Cl.,  May,  1855. 


LADIES'  DEPARTMENT. 


DOMESTIC  RECIPE8. 

Indian  Muffins. — A  pint  and  a  half  of  yellow 
Indian  meal  sifled.  A  handful  of  wheat  flour. 
A  quarter  of  a  pound  of  frceh  butter.  A  quart 
of  milk.  Four  eggs.  A  v^ry  small  teaspoon ful 
of  salt.  Put  the  milk  into  a  saucepan.  Cut 
the  butter  into  it.  Set  it  over  the  fire,  and 
warm  it  until  the  butter  is  very  soft,  but  not 
until  it  melts.  Then  take  it  off,  stir  it  well  till 
all  is  mixed,  and  set  away  to  cool.  Beat  four 
eggs  very  light ;  and  when  the  milk  is  cold,  stir 
th^  into  it  alternately  with  the  meal,  a  little  at 
a  time  of  each.  Add  the  salt.  Beat  the  whole 
very  hard  afler  it  is  all  mixed.  Then  butter 
some  muffin-rings  on  the  inside.  Set  them  in  a 
hot  oven,  or  on  a  heated  griddle  ;  pour  some  of 
the  batter  into  each  ;  and  bake  the  muffins  well. 
Send  them  hot  to  the  table,  continuing  to  bake 
while  a  fresh  supply  is  wanted.  Pull  them  open 
with  your  fingers,  and  eat  them  with  butter,  to 
which  you  may  add  molasses  or  honey. — Farm 
Journal, 

BxsT  Bread. — ^The  best  bread  is  that  made  of 
unbolted  wheat  flour.  In  some  cases  a  small  por- 
tion of  white  bread  may  be  desirable,  but  the 
brown,  after  a  short  time,  will  be  found  more 
palatable,  and  conducive  to  a  more  regular  and 
healthy  condition  of  the  system.  It  has  been  a»- 
certained  that  even  dogs  cannot  live  over  fifty 
days  fed  upon  fine  flour  bread  and  water  ;  when 
fed  upon  such  as  contained  the  whole  or  a  largo 
portion  of  the  bran,  they  are  found  in  no  respect 
to  suffer. —  Water-Cure  Journal. 

To  Makx  A  Corn  Cake  Worth  Eating. — ^Take 
the  whites  of  eight  eggs ;  one-fourth  pound  each 
of  com  starch,  flour  and  butter;  half  a  pound  of 
sugar  ;  one  teaspoonful  of  cream  of  tartar ;  half 
teaspoonful  of  soda.  Flavor  with  almond,  or  to 
suit  the  taste. 

Spotted  Dick. — Put  three-quarters  of  a  pound 
of  flour  into  a  basin,  half  a  pound  of  beef-suet, 
half  ditto  of  currants,  two  ounces  of  sugar,  a 
little  cinnamon,  mix  with  two  eggs  and  two  gills 
of  milk ;  boil  in  either  mould  or  cloth  for  one 
hour  and  a-half ;  serve  with  melted  butter,  and  a 
little  sugar  over. 

Nice  Pancakes  for  SrppER. — These  are  made 
of  eggs,  flour,  and  milk.  The  just  proportions 
are  one  txble  spoonful  of  flour  to  each  egg.  To 
make  small  pancakes,  beat  a  couple  of  (^gs 
thoroughly,  and  add  sweet  milk.    Then  take  a 
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oouple  of  table  spoonfuls  of  Hour,  work  into  a 
thin  paste  and  ductile  batter  by  adding  the  milk 
and  eggs,  and  a  little  salt.  Grease  the  pan  with 
a  piece  of  sweet  lard  or  butter,  and  stir  briskly 
to  prevent  adhering  to  the  bottom.  When  the 
under  side  is  sufficiently  browned,  turn  it.  Leave 
the  cakes  folded,  with  sugar  or  honey  and  butter 
between  the  folds,  or  sugar  alone.  If  this  is 
found  to  be  too  solid,  add  more  eggs,  and  use  less 
flour.  A  slight  sprinkle  of  grated  nutmeg  will 
be  an  addition. 


BOYS'  DEPARTMENT. 


KOAH  WEBSTER. 

Every  American  boy  and  eirl  is,  of  course,  ao- 
qaainted  with  the  name  of  Noah  Webster.  His 
spelllne-book  has  made  his  name  famous  in  every 
school-house  from  Maine  to  California,  and  his 
dictionary  has  eivei)  him  a  fame  bs  widely  spread 
aa  the  English  language,  I  think  therefore  that 
my  readers  would  like  to  know  a  little  about  his 
history. 

NoaJi  Webster  was  a  Connecticut  boy.  He 
was  bom  in  Hartford,  on  the  16th  of  October, 
1758.  His  father  was  a  farmer,  and  descended 
from  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Hartford.  His 
mother,  too,  came  from  a  good  family,  her  ances- 
tor was  William  Bradford,  second  governor  of 
the  colony  of  Plymouth. 

Thus,  you  see,  youne  Noah  had  20od  blood  in 
his  veins.  But  that  did  not,  of  its^,  make  him 
what  he  afterwards  became.  Some  boys  are 
proud  of  having  «:eat  or  wise  ancestors,  they  do 
nothing  to  make  ttiemselves  great  or  eood.  They 
expect  to  grow  in  consequence  without  effort. 
In  such  cacies,  however,  in  spite  of  all  their 
good  blood  and  noble  ancestry,  they  usually 
grow  up  to  be  either  very  little,  or  very  bad  men, 
or  both. 

Noah  had  too  much  good  sense  to  neglect  his 
own  improvement.  When  he  was  fourteen  years 
old,  he  began  to  study  Greek  and  Latin  with  a 
right ffood  will.  Twoyears  afterwards,  he  en- 
tered Yale  College.  While  there,  the  war  of 
the  Revolution  b^n,  and  young  Webster  shoul- 
dered a  musket  for  a  short  time.  But  he  soon 
quitted  the  field  and  renewed  his  studies ;  at  the 
expiration  of  his  four  years'  course  of  study,  he 
graduated  with  credit  both  to  himself  and  to  his 
teachers. 

But  the  war  made  the  times  hard  and  difficult. 
Almost  every  one  was  tried  in  his  affairs,  and 
Mr.  Webster's  father  among  the  rest.  Unable 
to  afford  his  son  any  further  aid,  the  old  gentle- 
man gave  him  an  eight  dollar  bill,  worth  only 
about/our  dollars  in  silver,  and  told  him  he  must 
provide  for  himself. 

This  was  a  small  fortune,  and  if  young  Noah's 
future  had  depended  upon  it,  he  would  have 
been  poor  indeed.  But  his  real  fortune  was  in 
himself,  as  it  is  in  every  other  boy.  He  had  a 
will  to  work,  and  energy  to  oyeroome  difficulfcies. 
It  was  his  wish  to  study  law,  but  not  bavins  mon- 
ey enough  to  obtain  regular  instruction,  he  be- 
gan to  teach  school,  and  to  study  law  without 
aid  from  others.  So  well  did  he  succeed  in  doing 
this,  that  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  two  years 
afterwards.    Lot  boys  remember  this  fact,  and 


learn  that  where  there  is  a  will  to  acquire  knowl- 
edge there  is  always  a  wtfy. 

But  his  trials  were  not  over  yet.  He  was  a 
lawyer,  to  be  sure,  but  the  war  of  the  Revolution 
vrae  just  over,  and  times  were  very  unsettled. 
There  was  veiy  little  work  for  lawyers  to  do. 
Still  Mr.  Webster  was  determined  to  do  some- 
thing. He  taught  a  daesical  school  in  the  State 
of  New  York.  Here  he  saw  the  need  of  good  el- 
ementary school-books.  There  were  none  in  the 
country  that  suited  his  ideal,  and  he  set  himselfy 
like  a  true  genius,  to  the  task  of  compiling  them. 

The  year  afler,  he  published  his  spelluiff-book, 
grammar,  and  reading  lessons.  So  popnilar  did 
his  spelling-book  become,  that  thirty  millions  of 
copies  have  been  published,  and  it  is  citiU  selling 
at  the  rate  of  a  million  a  year.  The  profits  on 
this  work  supported  him  while  he  compiled  the 
great  work  of  his  life— his  celebrated  dictionary. 

We  cannot  follow  Mr.  Webster  in  his  career 
as  publisher  and  writer,  because  it  would  not  in-. 
terest  you.  I  will  only  state  a  few  facts  to  show 
you  how  he  made  his  dictionary.  He  probably 
conceived  the  plan  while  at  work  on  his  spUin^- 
book,  but  he  aid  not  give  himself  wholly  to  its 
production  until  he  was  forty-nine  years  of  age. 
Then  he  devoted  himself  to  it  in  earnest,  and 
toiled  at  it  incessantly  for  twenty  years.  In  or- 
der to  render  it  the  more  perfect,  he  visited  Eng- 
land and  France,  ezaminea  the  great  public  libra- 
ries, and  conversed  with  the  learned  men  of  those 
countries.  Having  at  last  completed  it,  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1828,  he  published  the  fint 
edition  of  twenty-five  hundred  copies.  In  1840, 
having  improved  it  considerably,  he  published 
three  thousand  more. 

The  construction  of  this  dictionary  tiras  a  gi- 
gantic task.  What  patience,  zeal  and  persever- 
ance Mr.  Webster  must  have  possessed,  to  keep 
himself  so  steadily  at  work  upon  one  obiect  for 
twenty  years  !  Only  consider  that  he  haa  to  de- 
fine the  meaning  of  nearly  eighty  thousand 
words !  But  he  never  knew  cusoouragjement. 
Little  by  little  he  pushed  it  forward,  and  thus 
lived  to  see  his  work  completed  and  published. 
If  my  reader  intends  to  accomplish  anything 
great,  he  must  learn  like  him  U>  toil  slowly  and 
patiently  along,  persevering  in  defiance  of  obsta- 
cles. I  advise  every  boy  who  reads  papers,  to 
save  his  money  until  he  is  able  to  purchase  a 
copy  of  Webster's  unabridged.  By  studying  it 
he  will  get  much  wisdom.  By  viewing  it  as  a 
monument  of  the  industry  and  perseverance  of  its 
author,  he  will  be  stimulated  to  strive  after  sim- 
ilar qualities. 

I  am  very  glad  to  inform  you  that  Mr.  Web- 
ster was  a  pious  man.  He  loved  God,  believed 
on  Christ  as  his  Saviour,  and  lived  many  years  a 
life  of  prayer.  Hence,  when  called  upon  to  die, 
he  was  not  afraid.  "I  know  in  whom  I  have  be- 
lieved," said  he,  as  he  lay  upon  his  death-bed, 
''and  that  he  is  able  to  keep  that  which  I  have 
committed  to  him."  With  these  words  he  fell 
asleep  in  Jesus,  on  the  28th  of  May,  1843,  in  the 
eighty-fifth  year  of  his  age.  He  left  a  widow 
and  seven  children. 

Noah  Webster  was  tall  and  slender  in  his  per- 
son. He  walked  very  erect,  and  his  step^  was 
light  and  elastic.  I  hope  every  boy  and  girl  of 
my  readers  will  live  as  usefully  and  die  as  peace- 
fully as  did  Noah  Webster. 
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For  one  Page,  one  innertion, f  10.00 

*'    *'        «     six  months, • 65.00 

"    ••       "     o^eyear, 100.00 

*'  on€|  half  Page,  one  inaertion 5.00 

•*    "     "        *    aix  months,... 28.00 

"    "      "        "    one  year,.. 55.00 

Adrertisementa  of  leas  than  half  «  page  will 
he  charged  at  the  rate  of  six  cents  per  line,  non- 
pareil. No  discount  wUl  be  made  from  the  above 
rates. 


ATKIN'S  SELF  RAKING. 


q^HREB  SEASONS'  T7S2  09  THIS  INGEKIOUS,  BEAUTnrUL 
1  and  7«i  itanpto  machine,  PaxnhbM  oonTiDdng  proof  of  prao- 
tleal  worth.-  Three  buxidred.  feattered  into  twfocy  dUtonuit 
States  the  part  M>oon.  moetlj  la  Inezperlenoed  banda,  and  oearly 
aU  giTiog  good  aatisfaetion,  outtlng  ftom  fifty  to  six  hnndred 
res  it  not  only  Btroog  and  serviceable,  bat  also  fimp}m 


and  casUy  SQanaged.  It  nres  not  oo^  tbe  bard  work  of  raking, 
bat  ]a>s  the  grain  in  soch  good  order  as  to  tare  at  least  another 
band  in  binding. 

IT  IS  WAKIJLANTXD  TO  BB  A  GOOD,  DORAMiE,  SBLV. 
BAKING  REAP  BR,  and  I  ha^  alto  soeeeeded  in  atOMbinga 
mowfaig  bar.  so  that  I  also  warrant  it  as  a  Mower. 

Price  at  cVlrago,  of  Reapers,  tl70 ;  of  Mowing  Bar.  «aO.  Bis- 
eoant  on  tbe  Reaper,  916,  and  on  Mowing  Bar,  86,  xSnr  cash  in 
advance,  or  on  dolWery.    Price  of  Mower,  9120. 

g^  Pamphlets  giving  aU  the  objections  and  4iffieuUit$f  kM  well 
as  commendations,  sent  free,  on  post-paid  applications.  Vlfly- 
two  premlams  already  received. 

AGENTS,  Boitably  qoallflad,  wanted  In  all  ssetSons  where  theio 
SM  none.  J.  8.  WRIGHT. 

*<  Pmirie  FarB«r»  Wanhooas,  Chicago,  Dc«.  185A.       mob4 


PERTILIZEBS. 

IMBozg's  Vo.  1  Super  PIuMphate  of  Laae. 
Best  Peruvian  and  Mezioaa  Guana 
GiQund  Bone.    Ground  Piaster^ 
Peudrette  ;-'-Lodi  Manufaotniing  Company. 
PulyeiijGed  OharcoaL    Sulphate  of  ATrnnonia. 

ALSO  FOR  SALB, 

6U88  SEEDS  OF  RELIABLB  %Uim. 
GEO.  DAVENPORT, 
5  Commerdal,  e>iner  of  Ghatham  St,  Boeton. 

WHEELEB  ft  WniSOir'S 

miLT   SiWIHB   ■Ifillll. 

rIS  IMPROVBD  MACHINB  IS  BAPIBLT  COMING  INTO 
general  fitvor.  and  Is  aeknowlsdged  to  be  the  eti/y  machine 
adapted  to  family  nse.  The  beaaty  anddurablU^  of  its  stitch- 
fagig  is  onrlvalled,  woriring  eqoaUy  on  fine  cambrle,  linen,  qailt- 
faig  and  heavy  bvoadcloth.  Its  rapid  and  noiseless  operation 
is  an  advantage  poseenaed  by  no  other  machine,  while  Its  sim- 
pUdty  of  eonscroction  renders  it  easier  to  be  need  and  le«  liable 
to  need  repairs— an  ot^Jeotlon  reaaonably  arged  against  every 
other  machine.  To  VamiUss,  TaUon,  Shirtmakers,  Milliners, 
ae..ltlslDvaIaable. 
These  eidiebrated  Jiaehlnts  are  in  operation  and  te  sale  at 

•S  GOVRT  STKUBT,  Corner  m€  CoraUIl. 

When  speBlmcna  of  their  wock  v&l  be  fanished  at  any  ttma. 

>..»..        ».  '-1^  BOOT.  AW, 


BDGGIES,  KOm,  MM  &  CO. 

MaBolkctaxeiB  and  Bcators  in  all  kinds  of 

iflBieiLTSIiL  IIPLEflllTS 

AND    MACHINES, 

SDCH  AS  lOKSI  P0WIB8,  AND  THKESISB8, 

FANNING  MILLS,  KETCHUaTS  MOWER«, 
HOBSS  AND  HAND  BAKES, 

Superior  PIowb  of  all  Kinds  and  Sizes, 
HORSE  hoes;  seed  sowers, 

Com  Planters,  Fortabla  QrindiaB  Mills. 
HAT,    STALK,  AHS   STRAW  CUTTERS, 

STORE  TRUCKS,  SnOTELS, 

8PAD£S,  FOBK8,  HOES,  Etc. 

MANUFACTORY   AT   WORCESTER. 
WAREHOUSE, 

(tnincy  Hall,  Boston,  Mass* 

Janoary,  1865. 

WM.  JAY  BAKEB, 

BHtftAVBft  OH  iroOB^ 


mefaly 


S2  ft  S8  ScoHay  Bolldfaig,  Boston. 


Hathaniel  Carter,  Merebant  Tailor 

wapLiBAU  An  BatJJL  dxaub  is 


MORGAN  FiaURE. 

mHIS  Entire  Colt  is  of  Uie  Sbennan  Bmndh,  was  Itoaled  17tii 
X  Jnne,1860.  Was  bred  by  the  snbeeriber,  and  with  a  view  to 
perpetuate  thoM  peculiar  points  of  exeellenee  which  dlstingoUi 
the  Jteo<  Morgan  Horse  from  a.1  otbois.  And  Is  now  offered  fat 
SaU.  Vrom  the  subseriber^s  long  experience  in  breeding  Morgan 
Horaes  he  fcels  oonfldence  In  reoommendlDg  this  oolt  as  one  of 
the  best  now  lirlng.  for  fUrther  portienlars,  please  direct  to  the 
sabseriber  at  Derby  line,  YL 

80LOM019'  BTBELBL 
MayI,I86ft.    S 


ManoftatiiTBr  and  Importer  of 

CAST  STEEL  ft  IROH  RIFLE  BARRELS, 

GUN  LOCKS  AND  OUN  TBXMMIKaS.         ' 

Dealer  fai  the  Hasard  Ooopany,  and  Enfield  Company's  Speit^ 
!ng  Powder  of  TarloQS  qnaltties  and  sisee  of  grain,  elegantly  p«l 
op  in  Kegs  and  Canlet«ri«,  and  manolketuTed  expressly  for  the 
Boston  Market.  Also.  Shot  and  Balls,  Vexeusiklon  Caps,  Hunting 
Kniree  sad  Flasks.  Fowdi^r  ^Flasks,  Shot  Pouches,  Game  Baga, 
Fish  Baaketi,  a«.,  4c.   Embraeing  efeiy  deseription  of  Hunters' 

18  WaahiagtOB,  St  Boston. 
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CALENDAR  FOB  JTTLT. 

JuLT,  the  month  of  Sommer*!  prime, 
AgaiQ  resomes  his  busy  time  -, 
S^thea  tinkle  in  each  grassy  dell, 
Where  soUtnde  was  wont  to  dwell : 
******* 
'  The  very  insects  on  the  ground, 
80  nimbly  bustle  all  around, 
Among  the  grass  or  dusty  soil. 
They  seem  partakers  in  the  toll.  Jon  Clarb. 


ULY  IS  an  ezceed- 
inglj  important 
month  to  the  far- 
mer in  several  re- 
spects. It  calls 
again  for  all  his 
force  and  skill  to 
secure  his  hay 
crop,  the  great 
New  England  har- 
vest, perhaps  not 
second  in  impor- 
tance to  any  other. 
It  is  the  month, 
too,  upon  which 
another  valuable  crop  in 
gaud  measure  depends, — 
the  goldi-n  maize,  or  Indian  com 
Thirt  plant  requires  the  frequent 
hoe,  and  the  fervid  suns  of  July. 
Iiidecil,  all  the  crops  which  the 
&nner  has  comi^itt>d  to  tte 
earth  with  so  much  pains,  and  which  have  sprung 
into  healthy  and  promising  plants,  now  require 
his  constant  care  to  protect  them  from  insects 
and  weeds,  and  keep  the  soil  in  a  favorable  condi- 
tion to  receive  the  rains  and  dews  and  atmos- 
pheric influences. 

Summer  has  now  fully  come,  and  her  ** whole 
world  of  wealth"  is  spread  out  before  us  in  prod- 
igal array.  The  woods  and  groves  have  dark- 
ened and  thickened  into  one  impervious  mass  of 
sober  uniform  green,  and  having  cease^toMzer- 
cise  the  more  active  functions  of  the  Spring,  are 
resting  from  their  labors,  which  we  know  so  little 


how  to  enjoy.  In  Winter,  the  Trees  may  be  sup- 
posed to  ^eep  in  a  state  of  insensible  inactivity, 
and  in  Spring  to  be  laboring  with  the  flood  of 
new  life  that  is  pressing  through  their  veins,  and 
forcing  them  to  perform  the  offices  attached  to 
their  existence.  Bnt  in  Summer,  having  reached 
the  middle  term  of  their  life,  they  pause  in  their 
appointed  course,  and  then,  if  ever,  taste  the 
nourishment  they  take  in,  and  <'enjoy  the  air 
they  breathe." 

Like  the  Woods  and  Groves,  <Hhe  Hills  and 
Plains  have  now  put  off  the  bright  green  livery 
of  Spring ;  but,  unlike  them,  they  have  changed 
it  for  one  dyed  in  almost  as  many  colors  as  a 
harlequin's  coat.  The  Rye  is  becoming  yellow 
and  ripe  for  the  sickle.  The  Wheat  and  Barley 
are  of  a  dull  green,  from  their  swelling  ears  being 
alone  visible,  as  they  bow  before  every  breeze 
that  blows  over  them."  The  stiff  and  stately 
herds-grass,  or  as  it  is  called  in  Europe,  the 
meadow  cat's-tail,  sways  awkwardly  to  and  fro, 
while  the  graceful  and  silk-like  red-top  yields 
pliantly  to  every  breeze,  and  the  American  cock*s- 
foot,  or  orchard-grass,  with  the  sweet-scented 
vernal,  meadow  foxtail,  rye,  and  other  grasses, 
all  mingling  their  varied  colors,  and  presenting 
them  as  they  sway  in  the  breeze,  afford  a  most 
lively  and  beautiful  scene.  The  late  Buttercup, 
Ox-Eye,  Daisy  and  Red  Clover  blossoms  are  still 
in  their  prime,  and  give  a  charming  appearance 
to  the  whole.  But  nothing  can  be  more  rich  and 
beautiful  at  this  season  than  a  great  patch  of 
purple  Clover,  lying  apparently  motionless  on  a 
sunny  upland,  encompassed  by  a  whole  sea  of 
other  grasses,  waving  and  shifting  about  it  at 
every  breath  that  blows. 

Now  a  great  many  things  are  intensely  July- 
like. Cattle  chew  their  cuds  and  lash  their  punc- 
tured sides,  standing  knee-deep  in  water  ;  fishes 
fry  in  shallow  ponds;  pedestrians  along  dusty 
hmemLs  quarrel  with  their  coats,  and  cut  sticks 
to  carry  them  across  their  shoulders,  while  every- 
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thing  seen  beyond  a  piece  of  parched  soil  quivers 
through  the  heated  air. 

The  Garden  still  has  its  beauties — as  it  ever  has 
whdre  it  has  received  a  considerate  care, — ^but  we 
cannot  stop  to  particularize  them  now.  The  sol- 
emn woods  are  now  inviting,  where  the  Whet- 
saw,  the  Brown  Thrasher  and  Cherry-wink,  make 
them  vocal  with  their  peculiar  notes.  Boys  read 
Izaak  Walton  with  a  new  relish,  and  explore  the 
brooks  that  take  their  courses  through  the  mead- 
ows or  dim  woods,  and  throw  the  careful  bait  to 
the  speechless  trout  in  the  dark  water  by  the 
bank,  or  under  some  ancient  and  massive  root. 
Silently  as  the  panther  approaches  his  prey,  they 
move  along — ^now  stepping  upon  a  bunch  of  moss, 
of  a  tuft  of  grass,  for  the  trout's  ear  is  as  quick 
to  note  a  footfall  on  the  walls  of  his  castle  as  an 
Indian's,  put  to  the  ground. 

The  Haying  y  the  Harvesting,  the  Weeding^  the 
care  of  Stock,  and  the  thousand  nameless  things 
that  press  upon  the  farmer  in  July,  leave  him 
but  little  time  for  visiting  or  study ;  but  there  are 
hours  for  good-nature  and  pleasant  social  inter- 
course with  one's  own  family  and  the  neighbors, 
and,  if  rightly  improved,  will  produce  a  crop  as 
valuable  as  the  crops  of  the  fields. 

The  Hoeing. — ^This  important  operation  must 
not  be  neglected.  The  lodging  grass,  early  m 
July,  is  a  strong  temptation  to  take  the  scythe  in 
hand  instead  of  the  hoe — and  it  may  be  well  to 
do  so  for  short  periods ;  but  no  man  of  ordinary 
means  san  afford  to  neglect  his  hoeing;  it  has 
cost  him  too  much  labor  of  himself  and  team,  and 
too  much  for  seed,  to  omit  the  cultivation  of  a 
crop  that  needs  it.  If  he  allows  weeds  to  crowd 
and  rot  his  plants,  or  a  hard  and  repulsive  sur- 
face to  return  to  the  skies  unappropriated,  the 
fructifying  dews  which  Heaven  has  in  kindness 
sent,  he  will  not  reap  abundantly  where  he  has 
sovm.  It  is  among  the  first  errors  of  the  farmer, 
not  to  tend  thoroughly  the  crops  he  has  put  in. 

Hating. — Grass  cut  in  the  morning,  spread  im- 
mediately, turned  at  noon,  and  cocked  before  the 
dew  falls,  will  rarely  need,  in  good  weather, 
more  than  a  mere  opening  of  the  cocks  the  second 
day.  A  load  of  fence  rails  would  be  about  as  ac- 
ceptable to  a  well-fed  cow,  as  much  of  the  herds- 
grass  that  is  carried  to  the  barn.  It  is  spread  in 
the  intense  sun,  and  exposed  to  the  wind  till  it  is 
brittle,  juiceless  and  harsh  as  wire.  In  our  opin- 
ion, twice  as  much  hay  is  spoiled  by  over-drying, 
as  there  is  by  not  being  dried  enough. 

Clover  hay  should  be  cut  in  the  morning,  lay 
in  swath  until  four  o'clock,  then  turned  upside 
down.  The  next  afternoon  gather  it  with  a  thre&- 
tined  fork  into  cocks,  and  let  it  remain  two  nights 
more,  when  it  will  be  sweet,  the  leaves  all  re- 
maining on  the  stems,  and  the  whole  will  be  eat- 
en by  the  cattle  and  prove  highly  nutritious. 


Turnips. — In  the  course  of^the  month,  when- 
ever the  surface  is  sufficiently  moist  to  start  the 
seed,  BOW  turnips.    The  old  adage  runs — 

"The  25th  of  July,  sow  turnips, 
Wet  or  dry  " 

But  we  have  found  that  a  moist  condition  of  the 
surface  had  more  effect  in  inducing  germination 
of  the  seed  than  the  day  of  the  month.  After 
considerable  experience  and  a  pretty  extended 
observation,  we  are  still  of  the  opinion  that  the 
root  crops  may  be  cultivated  by  most  farmers 
with  a  decided  profit.  The  great  cost  has  been 
in  keeping  down  the  weedfr-^therwise  tliey  are 
not  difficult  crops  to  manage.  They  are  easily 
got  in,  and  may  be  cultivated  with  a  horse  or  the 
wheel-hoe,  without  any  difficulty.  Would  it  not 
be  a  good  plan  to  use  the  same  piece  of  land  far 
a  succession  of  years  for  these  crops,  never  allow- 
ing a  weed  of  any  kind  to  go  to  seed  upon  it,  and 
enriching  it  with  manure  as  free  from  seeds  as  it 
is  possible  to  get  it  ?  If  such  manure  is  plentifully 
applied  in  the  fall,  and  plowed  under  10  or  12 
inches,  there  will  be  no  complaint  that  the  root 
will  not  flourish  on  the  same  soil.  Where  the 
weeds  do  not  come,  carrots,  beets,  parsnips  or 
turnips  may  be  profitably  cultivated. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer, 

DOUBLE  PLOW. 

Dear  Brown  : — ^1  have  to-day  tried  the  sod- 
and-subsoil  or  double  plow  on  the  old  home- 
stead at  Chester,  and  as  this  is  the  first  ex- 
periment I  have  witnessed  with  this  implement, 
in  that  good  old  town,  I  hasten  '*to  make  a  note 
of  it." 

The  land  was  svrard,  full  of  witchgrass,  and 
stony  underneath,  as  all  the  land  here  is,  al- 
though it  has  been  plowed  a  hundred  years  or  so, 
and  tne  boys  have  ''picked  rocks"  on  it  annually. 
The  plowman  doubted  whether  his  three  yoke  of 
small  cattle  could  ''put  through"  so  lar^  a  {^ow, 
in  such  land,  but  he  succeeded  in  finishing  his 
stint  of  above  an  acre  before  night. 

Several  judicious  neighbors  looked  on,  and  our 
unanimous  conclusion  was  that  no  other  plow  could 
run  with  the  same  team  to  that  depth — ten  inches 
full, — and  that  no  other  plow  with  any  team 
could  do  the  work  so  well.  The  plow  is  Buggies, 
Nourse,  Mason  &  Co.'s  largest  size,  No.  S5i. 

The  double  plow  is  the  thing  for  the  hai^  and 
stony  land  of  Rockingham  County,  not  in  new 
land,  but  in  the  common  old  fields.  We  believe 
that  no  more  team  is  required  to  draw  it  than 
the  single  plow,  and  nothing  can  put  the  witch- 
grass  out  of  sight,  like  it. 

Yours,  H.  F.  French. 

Chester,  N,  H.,  May  19,  1855. 


Coal  Ashes  for  Peach  Trees. — Will  those  who 
have  not  otherwise  disposed  of  their  coal  ashes, 
place  a  half  bushel  around  each  of  their  peach 
trees,  in  the  form  of  a  little  mound,  and  let  it 
rema|p  through  the  summer,  as  the  best  manure 
for  tR  trees,  and  as  a  remedy  for  the  borers. 
In  the  fall  dig  it  into  the  ground. 
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For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

HIGH  PEICES,  &c 

Mr.  Brown  : — ^A  leading  article  in  your  paper 
of  April  14,  on  hieh  prices,  &c.,  bas  caused  somej 
reflections  as  to  tne  cause  of  such  prices  as  we 
now  have  and  live  under.  That  the  prices  are  i 
high,  I  admit — in  most  cases,  higher  toan  thev 
should  be.  But  I  have  seen  and  lived  through 
high  prices  before ;  in  1836  and  7,  grain,  flour, 
pork,  4&C. ,  were  as  high  as  they  are  now  ;  though, 
taking  the  round  of  agricultural  produce  as  a 
whole,  it  did  not  ranee  as  high  tnen  as  now. 
But  then  it  is,  or  may  be  asked,  what  is  the  cause 
of  such  prices?  And,  of  course,  the  war  in 
Europe  will  be  named  as  one  thing,  emigration 
for  another,  speculation  for  another,  and  so  on. 
Now,  for  one,  1  do  not  put  so  much  stress  on  the 
'*war  question"  to  make  high  prices  as  many 
wUl,  though  it  may  afiect  us  some,  indirectly,  on 
^in  and  flour.  During  our  late  war  with  Mex- 
ico, which  was  in  operation  from  1846  to  1848, 
I  think  it  did  not  affect  our  prices  of  agricultural 
produce  materially  any  way,  though  we  were  a 
party  and  directly  interested  in  that  war  as  a 
nation ;  and  yet  it  had  the  effect  to  draw  away 
a  large  number  of  our  population  from  farming 
and  tne  productive  arts. 

But  what  1  consider  to  be  one  of  the  mat 
causes  of  the  present  prices  is,  the  constant  drain 
of  j^ioductive  labor  firom  all  parts  of  the  country , 
during  the  last  six  years,  or  since  California 
opened  in  search  of  gold.  Of  course  we  have 
had  less  producers  and  more  consumers  in  shape 
of  emigration,  which  emigrants  do  not  produce 
much  in  the  first  six  months,  but  after  that  thev 
can  make  producers  as  well  as  consumers.  Well, 
the  consequence  of  California  may  be  said  that 
we  have  had  less  produce  and  productions  and 
more  gold,  which  is  true  to  a  certain  extent, 
though  I  am  not  aware  that  many  are  overbur- 
denea  with  that  '< article"  at  present.  But  1  am 
not  one  of  those  who  believe  that  a  large  influx 
of  gold  and  silver  into  a  country  will,  as  a  con- 
sequence, make  high  prices  directly.  Yet  it 
might  have  the  effect  to  stimulate  all  kinds  of 
business,  and  so  produce  may  rise  in  consequence, 
But  you  say,  in  substance,  *Hhat  an  influx  of 
gold,  like  an  inflation  of  the  paper  currency,  adds 
nothing  to  the  real  value  of  property.*  Its  effect 
is  merely  to  make  money  less  valuable,  so  that 
none  of  it  is  given  for  articles  of  real  value,  as 
the  products  of  the  earth  and  of  the  arts."  Now 
1  do  not  see  it  just  in  that  light.  It  may  be  true 
that  a  large  amount  of  gold  laid  down  on  a 
worn-out  soil,  will  not  improve  that  soil  directly  ; 
neither  can  it  produce  improved  scientific  labor, 
if  that  labor  is  not  to  be  found.  Still,  it  can  be 
made  to  produce  the  best  labor  at  band,  and  in 
that  way  the  soil  can  be  renovated,  and  soon  the 
productions  on  the  soil  will  be  worth  as  much, 
and  more,  than  the  original  gold  laid  out.  For 
instance :  thirty  years  ago  (or  in  1825  say,)  corn 
could  be  bought  for  fiily  cents  a  bushel,  and  now 
it  is  worth  a  dollar  a  bushel,  (in  1855.)    Now, 

*  An  inflation  of  the  paper  correncj  means,  of  oonne,  an 
amaoing  of  paper  money,  say  four  or  five  dollan  of  paper  to 
one  of  gold  and  atlyer.  Bat,  then,  as  the  paper  currency  is  only 
the  representative  of  money,  the  true  standard  of  property  comes 
down  to  the  actual  amount  of  coin  in  existence  and  circulation. 
If  this  be  so,  then  gold  and  silver,  or  coin,  cannot  **lnflate''  the 
currency,  be  there  ever  so  much  of  It,  because  it  is  the  real 
standard  of  property  itself.    Bo  we  understand  it 


suppose  that  all  agricultural  productions  couh] 
be  had  at  the  same  ratio  at  that  time,  then,  ot 
course,  so  far  as  a  man's  living  was  concerned . 
fifty  cents  then  was  igp»rth  as  much  as  a  doUai 
is  now.  But  was  fifty  cents  in  silver  then  worth- 
as  much  as  a  dollar  in  silver  is  now  ?  Of  course 
not,  and  why?  Because  money,  that  is,  '<golo 
and  silver,"  must  always  hold  its  relative  value 
when  measured  by  itself.  In  fact,  it  is  the  focut> 
or  standard  where  all  real  property  terminates, 
and,  of  course,  its  value  is  fixed.  So,  m  leality, 
I  claim  that  you  cannot  make  money  any  the  le» 
valuable  at  one  time  than  another,  though  you 
may  have  to  give  more  gold  for  productions  at 
one  time  than  another.  But,  then,  *< Wall  Street 
and  State  Street"  talk  about  money  as  bemg  cheaj 
and  dear — that  is,  now  they  have  to  pay  two  pei 
cent,  a  month,  where  they  used  to  get  it  for  om* 
per  cent.,  &c.  Of  course,  this  means  that  ^heir 
business  compels  them  to  pay  two  percent. ;  but. 
in  reality,  the  money  is  worth  no  more  than 
whep  they  pay  only  half  per  cent. 

Another  and  great  reason  of  the  present  hig). 
prices,  I  consider,  is  in  the  constant  drain  of  golt: 
and  silver  (since  California  has  opened)  to  Europe. 
to  pay  for  imported  ^ods,  manufactures,  art{>. 
&o.,  which  j  in  the  mam,  we  could  just  as  weli 
make  at  home.  Now,  suppose  a  railroad  is  to  Ix* 
built  through  your  town,  and  ^ye  thousand  dol- 
lars worth  of  railroad  iron  is  wanted  to  carry  tht 
road  through  your  place.  Which  is  the  better 
policy,  to  raise  five  thousand  dollars  and  send  t<i 
England  and  buy  the  iron,  or  have  the  rails  ai 
your  own  price,  and  made  by  your  own  wprkmei; 
at  home  ?  In  the  latter  case,  the  five  thousand 
(in  California  gold)  is  paid  out  to  workmen  ii' 
your  own  town.  A  gets  a  part,  G  a  part,  and  h 
a  part.  It  is  all  there  among  yon  ;  vmat  one  ha^ 
not  got,  another  has.  But  in  the  fi^rmcr  case,  it 
goes  out  of  the  country,  and  it  is  a  matter  ot 
chance  whether  any  part  ever  gets  back  again. 
But  the  policy  of  the  government  appears  to  be 
to  have  tne  balance  of  trade  against  us  all  tht* 
while,  so  that  the  United  States  app^irs  to  be  the 
"half-way  house,"  where  the  Oalifomia  gold 
stops  over  night ;  next  day  it  takes  the  steamer, 
eoes  to  Europe,  and  that  is  the  last  seen  of  it. 
Now,  as  it  appears  that  we  have  got  to  have  a 
large  share  or  European  emigration  now  and  for 
all  time  to  come,  would  it  not  be  a  good  plan  to 
save  all  the  productive  labor  we  can,  and  so  keep 
the  gold  here  in  the  country  to  produce  and  re- 
produce and  pay  its  own  way. 

But  then,  again,  as  to  high  prices  of  produce 
now  and  in  former  years.    Durme  the  hard  win- 


•  years 

ter  of  1835  and  6,  m  the  spring  of  that  year,  haj 
was  worth  twenty-five  doUars  a  ton  in  all  this 
section,  and  hard  to  be  got  at  that.  Since  that 
time,  it  has  several  times  been  up  to  twentv  dol- 
lars the  ton  ;  at  this  season  of  the  year  and  now 
it  is  worth  from  sixteen  to  seventeen  dollars  the 
ton.  But  to  show  that  they  had  high  prices  for- 
merly as  well  as  now,  I  will  copy  a  list  of  pre. 
ducer's  prices  from  your  paper,  taken  from  the 
Portsmouth  Journal,  This  was  the  price  current 
for  February,  1817,  or  thirty-eight  years  ago,  and 
these  are  wholesale  prices ;  of  course  the  retail 
were  higher.  "Bacon  15  cents  per  pound  ;  bar- 
ley, $1,25  to  $1,50  per  bushel;  beans,  $4  to 
$4,50  per  bushel;  butter,  shipping  No.  1,  24, 
No.  2, 22  cents  per  pound ;  com,  $1,90  to  $2,10 
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cents  per  bushel ;  coffee,  14  to  21  cents  per  pound  ; 
Virginia  coal  from  $9  to  $15  per  ton  ;  flour,  $14 
to  $15  per  barrel ;  hay,  $21  to  $24  per  ton ; 
molasses,  48  to  54  cents  per  gallon  ;  peaa,  $2,50 
to  $3  per  bushel ;  rice,  7  cents  per  pound  ;  rye, 
$1,75  to  $3  per  bushel ;  sugar,  loaf  23  to  25  cents 
per  pound,  brown  11  to  15  per  pound ;  teas,  hyson 
$1,70,  hyson-skin  $1,  souchong  68  to  75  cents 
per  pound." 

In  this  list  of  prices,  I  do  not  see  any  thing 
that  comes  near  it  now  except  butter,  whicli  is 
probably  about  the  some  now  as  then,  at  retail — 
28  to  30  cents  a  pound.  I  have  heard  tell  that 
during  the  war  of  1812,  for  two  years  molasses 
was  two  dollars  a  eallon,  and  most  other  groceries 
in  proportion.  This  was  owing  more  to  the  fact 
that  all  our  seaports  at  that  time  were  blockaded, 
and,  as  these  articles  were  mostly  of  foreign  pro- 
duction, they  could  not  be  obtained  scarcely  at 
any  price.  But  this  list  of  prices  named  above, 
was  some  three  years  after  peace  was  declared,  so 
the  country  had  got  pretty  much  over  the  war 
question  by  that  time.  But  then,  with  these  high 
prices  thirty-eight  jreara  ago  and  the  present  high 
prices,  are  tne  laboring  people  better  off  now  than 
then?  Of  course  they  are,  and  why?  Because 
they  can  earn  three  dollars  as  easy  now  as  they 
could  two  then.  Probably  there  is  two  dollars 
in  circulation  now,  throughout  the  country,  where 
there  was  one  then,  or  m  that  ratio.  But  then, 
ngain,  we  have  three  times  the  population  to 
support  now  that  we  bad  then,  taking  emi^ation 
and  all.  Most  of  this,  however,  is  productive 
labor  in  good  times  ;  but  in  hard  times,  like  the 
present,  much  of  it  lies  idle  for  want  of  employ- 
ment. But,  then,  what  is  the  remedy?  For 
hard  times  and  high  prices,  like  the  present,  it 
will  probably  be  a  difficult  matter  to  answer. 
One  thing  is  certain  ;  more  agricultural  produc- 
tions must  be  raised,  and,  of  course,  more  men 
must  turn  their  attention  to  cultivating  the  soil. 
But  will  they  do  it  ? 

And  another  thing  is,  farmers  must  lay  out 
more  capital  on  their  lands ;  they  must  both 
learn  to  farm  more  and  farm  better ;  the  present 

E rices  of  farm  produce  will  justify  a  liberal  out- 
ly  in  manures,  in  labor,  skill,,  &c.  Still,  my 
experience  has  led  me  to  see  that,  with  the  body 
of  farmers  generally,  they  were  no  more  ready  to 
lay  out  capital  in  farmins  when  com  was  a  dollar 
and  a  quarter  a  bushel,  than  when  it  only  brings 
but  fifty  or  seventy-five  cents.  What  appears  to 
be  wanting  most  among  farmers,  is  a  generel  ap- 
preciation of  the  business  as  an  employment; 
and  when  this  can  be  fairly  understood,  no  lack 
of  enterprise  will  be  wanting  on  the  part  of  far- 
mers to  make  fiirm  improvements,  and  raise  all 
the  produce  they  can. 

A  grumbling  writer  in  the  New  York  Tribune, 
a  few  days  ago,  on  the  high  prices  of  grain,  says, 
in  substance,  that  the  lowest  prices  of  com  that 
he  can  find  in  the  com  districts  or  tiie  "prairies," 
is  forty-five  cents,  and  from  that  up  to  seventy- 
five  cents  a  bushel,  while  flour  is  from  ten  to 
twelve  and  thirteen  dollars  and  a  half  a  barrel  for 
the  best  in  Now  York.  Very  well.  A  letter  in 
your  last  paper,  from  Mr.  Daniel  Fay,  dated  Os- 
kalooza,  Iowa,  March  20,  says,  "porn  here  is 
worth  twenty-five  cents  a  bushel,  wheat  from 
sixty  to  seventy-five  cents  a  bushel,  and  pork  from 
two  to  three  cents  a  pound."    He  further  says, 


that  when  '*they  get  a  railroad  from  Mississippi 
river,  after  the  *hard  times'  are  over,  (very  well 
put  in,)  their  produce  will  be  worth  more." 
Also,  "the  city  of  Oskalooza  is  only  twelve  years 
old,  and  yet  they  have  2500  inhabitants,  with 
merchants,  stores,  &c.,  .furnishing  every  thing 
I  for  comfort  that  is  wanted."  This  vmter  in  the 
Tribune  further  says,  that  "there  is  not  one  old 
dingy  field  in  Connecticut  but  that  can  be  made 
to  produce  wheat  with  more  profit  than  at  the 
west.  The  ground  is  here  to  nold  the  seed,  and 
that  is  all  that  is  wanted,  for  *  science'  points  out 
the  proper  ingredients  to  apply  to  make  the  grain, 
and  any  dollar  so  expended  will  pay  back  fifty 
per  cent,  a  year,"  &c.  Now  this  is  all  fine  talk 
for  outsiders,  but,  in  plain  Enelish,  there  is  no 
truth,  in  reality,  in  one-half  of  the  ideas,  but  a 
mere  ranting  exaggeration  of  the  subject.  But 
we  recognize  in  this  grumbling  writer  in  the 
Tribune  one  who,  a  few  years  ago,  was  on  a 
prairie  farm  at  the  west.  But  why  did  he  not 
stay  on  the  farm  and  raise  grain,  and  help  make 
"cheap  bread,"  instead  of  leaving  and  comin?  to 
the  city,  to  live  in  some  six  by  eight  "dog  hole,*' 
and  join  in  the  general  hue  and  cry  about  starva- 
tion of  the  poor,  high  prices,  nothing  to  eat,  &c. 
Consistency  has,  in  former  times,  b^n  called  a 
"jewel,"  and  I  think  there  is  something  in  it ; 
but  it  is  a  principle  which  we  generally  adopt 

last.  L.   DURAND. 

Derby y  Conn, 


THE  EAETH  THAT  WE  WALK  09. 

It  may  surprise  some  readers  to  learn  that  all 
the  earths — clay,  flint,  chalk,  &c.,  are  nothing 
more  than  the  rust  of  metals  ;  that  at  one  time, 
during  the  age  of  this  world,  they  were  all 
shining,  brilliant  metals.  Geologists  speak  of 
the  earth  as  beii^  hundreds  of  thousandB  of  years 
old.  All  their  philosophy  is  based  upon  mecl  an- 
ical  science :  the  formation  of  strata,  the  upheav- 
ing of  mountains,  the  burying  of  forests,  have 
been  attributed  to  some  "great  convulsion" — 
that  is,  to  some  shaking  together  of .  the  earth's 
crust.  Whether  this  great  aee  of  the  world  be 
true  or  not,  it  is  very  certain  tnat  before  any  of 
these  events  could  have  taken  place,  the  forma- 
tion of  each  of  the  earths  must  have  lie?  ^he 
work  of  ages ;  otherwise  the  metals,  of  wuii<. 
their  base  consists,  could  not  have  been  so  com- 
pletely rusted  as  to  assume  an  earthy  texture. 
To  understand  this,  we  must  leave  the  mechan- 
ical, that  is,  the  geological  theory,  and  enter  upon 
the  primary  or  chemical  theory.  It  cannot  be 
disputed  that  the  first  changes  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face were  of  purely  a  chemical  nature.  Combina- 
tions took  place  then  as  now ;  the  metallic  bases, 
by  mere  contact  with  the  atmosphere  or  wacer, 
passed  into  oxyds,  as  the  chemist  calls  them,  or 
earths,  as  expressed  in  daily  conversation.  Chem- 
ists thus  recognize  something  like  forty  different 
kinds  of  these  oxvds  or  earthy  bodies,  some  being 
very  scarce,  and  others  as  plentiful.  By  the 
merest  touch  of  air,  some  of  the  metallic  bases  of 
these  earths  instantly  pass  into  the  rusty  or  earthy 
state ;  some,  by  contact  with  vrater,  are  so  ener- 
getic that  they  Durst  into  flame. 

By  this  process  of  reasoning,  we  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  world  is  one  mass  or  slobc  of 
mixed  metals,  of  which  the  mere  cmst  has  be- 
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come  rusted,  or  of  earthj  form ;  the  outer  rind, 
as  it  were,  preventing  any  rapid  combination 
taking  place  with  the  metallic  sur&ce,  ^ve  or  six 
miles  oelow  the  face  of  the  dry  land.  Eruptions 
irom  Tolcanoes  are  probably  produced  by  the  sea 
getting  down  to  the  metallic  surface,  through 
some  some  fissure  in  the  earth's  crust ;  decompo- 
sition of  the  water  then  takes  place— fire,  flame 
and  steam  causing  an  eruption.  It  would  be  an 
instructive  lesson  to  man  to  quarry  into  the  earth's 
crust  to  the  depth  of  ten  or  twelve  miles.— &ifin- 
iific  American, 

For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

SHAPE  AND  COKSTRUCTIOK  OF 
CHURNS. 

If  I  am  correct  in  what  I  here  say,  this  is  a 
subject  of  vast  importance.  I  am  a  plain  farmer, 
and  keep  a  few  ^od  cows,  and  have  the  vanity 
to  believe  my  wife  makes  as  ^ood  butter  as  any 
woman  ;  I  have  my  house  (wnich  is  small)  well 
filled  With  patent  churns  and  patent  humbugs, 
some  of  one  shape,  and  some  another.  Some  years 
ago,  I  became  satisfied  the  cylinder  was  the  only 
proper  shape  for  a  chum.  In  all  square  and  ob- 
lone  box  churns,  a  large  amount  of  cream  must 
stick,  and  can  only  1^  cbumed  by  scraping  it 
down.  Now,  does  this  cream  put  down  at  dif'^ 
ferent  times,  all  come  to  butter?  If  not,  there  is 
a  loss ;  but  this  is  not  the  worst  of  all ;  it  leaves 
a  portion  of  half-churned  cream,  which  is  mixed 
with  the  butter  in  small  particles,  from  which 
the  buttermilk  cannot  be  extracted,  hence  the 
butter  soon  spoils.  I  am  satisfied  more  butter  is 
spoiled  by  uneven  churning  than  by  all  other 
causes. 

I  am  aware  when  I  speak  of  box  or  square 
churns,  as  losing  five  or  ten  per  cent,  of  butter, 
some  will  disbelieve  me.  But  an  honest  trial  will 
convince  unprejudiced  dairy-men  of  the  fact.  I 
saw  somethini;  like  this  in  a  handbill  put  out  by 
Hull  &  Holmes,  the  proprietors  of  Fyler's  Butter 
Working  Churn,  I  was  disposed  to  disbelieve. 
But  about  one  year  ago  I  was  induced  to  pur- 
chase one  of  the  above  chums,  and  I  find  It  proves 
all  it  was  recommended,  and  will  make  full  ten 
per  cenL  more  butter  than  the  square-shaped 
churns  in  use ;  and  the  rensou  is,  it  stirs  all  the 
cream  alike,  there  is  no  putting  down  of  the 
cream.  As  the  dasher  fills  the  cylinder,  and  plays 
astride  of  breakers,  so  there  is  a  constant  reac- 
tion ;  and  what  iaiuore,  this  churn  will  work  but- 
ter and  mix  the  salt  better  than  anything  I  ever 
saw.  1  Feel  hound  to  say  this,  because  it  is  no 
humbug,  but  will  perform  all  the  proprietors 
claim  for  it.  And  I  feel  the  more  willing  to  sp3:ik 
out,  as  it  is  almost  time  to  make  butter,  and  I 
can  recommend  this  churn  above  all  others. 


HIDDEN  LIGHT. 

I  much  mistnut  the  roice 
That  says  all  hearts  are  cold, 

That  mere  selMnterest  reigns, 
And  all  is  bought  and  sold. 

I  much  mistnut  the  man 
Who  will  not  strire  to  find 

Some  latent  virtue  In 
The  soul  of  all  mankind. 

Yes !  if  you  say  the  fount 
Is  sealed  and  dry,  I  knoir 

It  needs  a  wiser  hand 
To  make  the  waters  flow. 

If  yon  would  still  appeal 

To  erU  life  in  all, 
I  know  a  demon  band 

Will  answer  to  your  call. 

But  when  the  Lord  was  gone, 
The  Lord  who  came  to  save, 

Two  angels,  ftax  and  bright, 
8at  watching  by  the  grave. 

And  from  that  blessed  hour. 
With  an  Immortal  mein. 

In  every  tomb  of  Good 
Some  angel  sits  unseen. 

The  spell  to  bring  it  forth  ? 

With  lowly,  gentle  mind, 
With  patient  love  and  trust. 

Go  seek— and  ye  shall  find. 


Household  Worda, 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

TURNIPS  FOB  PIGS. 

Mr.  Editor  : — In  your  paper  of  the  20th  Jan- 


FoR  Pickling  Walnuts. — The  walnuts  should 
be  gathered  between  the  first  and  the  middle  of 
J  une.  Put  them  into  a  strong  brine  and  let  them 
stand  ten  or  twelve  dajs.  Then  soak  them  for 
two  or  three  dajs  in  weak  vinegar.  Then  scrape 
them  well,  and  to  every  peck  of  walnuts  add  an 
ounce  of  doves,  and  half  an  ounce  of  whole  black 
pepper.  Put  them  into  a  small-mouthed  jar  and 
cover  with  strong  vinegar.  They  will  be  fit  for 
use  in  about  four  weeks.  They  are  a  very  nice 
pickle,  and  will  repay  the  labor  of  making. 


uary,  I  find'an  article  with  the  above  heading. 
Our  friend  from  "Down  East,"  Bethel,  Me., 
makes  the  interesting  inquirv,  whether  any  of 
your  correspondents  have  had  any  experience  in 
feeding  swine  on  turnips  ? 

I  have,  for  several  years  past,  kept  several 
swine,  though  not  to  such  an  extent  as  some  of 
your  Middlesex  breeders.  Mr.  Havxn,  of  South 
Framingham,  of  whom  I  purchased  a  Suffolk  pig 
last  winter,  had  about  120,  of  all  sizes,  sexes  and 
ages ;  and  his  feed  at  that  season  was  principally 
beef  scraps,  boiled  in  water,  with  some  rice  or 
corn  meal,  which  I  thought  more  economical 
than  any  feed  we  had  ever  found  in  our  vicinity. 

I  have  produced,  for  several  years  past,  some 
two  or  three  hundred  bushels  annually  of  the 
Swedish,  or,  as  we  call  them  here,  the  sweet  tur- 
nip, which  I  think  the  best  root  I  can  grow 
(compared  with  the  expense  of  raising.)  for  any 
stock,  including  swine. 

I  usually  keep  two  or  three  breeding  sows,  that 
produce  a  litter  each  in  a  season  ;  and  I  com- 
mence feeding  them  in  November  or  December  on 
law  turnips,  chopped,  night  and  morning,  till 
they  litter,  which  is  usually  from  the  first  of 
March  to  the  first  of  April ;  they  will  eat  them 
as  readily  as  corn,  while  if,  by  chance,  a  ruta- 
baga should  be  among  them,  it  would  be  rejected. 
I  think  the  fiat  turnip  of  little  value  for  swine ; 
the  ruta-baga,  though  similar  to  the  Swedish,  is 
far  superior  for  the  table  ;  and,  as  I  have  never 
had  a  hog  that  refused  the  Swedish  after  two  or 
three  feedings,  I  think  they  are  the  turnips,  and 
much  cheaper  than  any  other  feed  for  winter  and 
spring.  2\o  meal  is  needed  until  the  sows  litter 
and  nurse.    The  expense  of  cooking  is  saved,  for 
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they  p>refer  them  raw,  unlees  meal  is  added.  Fot 
fattening  pork,  for  rearing^  youn^  shoats  and  for 
Dureing  sows,  where  meal  is  required,  they  are,  I 
think,  fifty  per  cent,  cheaper  than  any  root  we 
can  raise  at  this  time,  to  cook,  with  which  to 
feed  meal.  Joseph  Raymond. 

Hubbardston,  Jan.  22,  1855. 


For  the  Ifeto  England  Farmer. 

OROnND  HUTS-SOPT  SOAP. 

Mr.  Brown  : — ^Your  correspondent," G.  F.  N." 
asks,  if  the  "Ground  Nut,  or  Indian  Potato," 
cannot  be  cultivated  to  "make  it  a  valuable  root." 
I  answer  yes,  presuming  it  to  be  the  artichoke — 
known  in  boyhood's  days  as  the  "ground  nut." 
No  vegetable  is  more  valuable  for  pickles,  wheth- 
er a  "child  of  nature"  or  one  of  highly-cultivated 
taste.  Cucumbers,  peppers,  tomatoes,  melons, 
onions,  &c.  fall  into  insignificance  compared  with 
the  artichoke  as  a  delicious,  crumpy  pickle.  It 
never  crows  soft ;  a  lady  at  my  side  says,  "I 
wish  I  had  a  bushel  of  them  this  minute." 

Dig  them,  wash  them  clean  and  put  them  in- 
to vinegar  (and  spices  if  you  want  good  pickles 
of  any  kind;)  no  salt  pickle  or  scalding  is  re- 
quired as  with  the  usual  vegetable  pickles. 

To  make  Soft  Soap. — 18  pounds  of  potash  to  18 
pounds  of  clarified  grease  makes  a  barrel  of  soap ; 
pour  in  cold  water  and  stir.  Potash  is  cheap. 
There  was  a  tradition  among  our  ancient  matrons, 
that  May  was  the  lucky  month  for  "soap  to 
come. "  This  new  practice,  without  regard  to  time, 
dispenses  with  the  ley-leach,  hot  fires  and  various 
vexatious  troubles,  and  every  fieunily  can  make 
soap  that  makes  grease.  h.  p. 


THE  USE  OP  LEAVES. 

The  office  and  utility  of  leaves  are  becoming 
better  understood  by  cultivators  than  formerly ; 
yet  we  find  a  good  many  still  adhering  to  the  old 
belief  that  the  sun's  rays,  directly  shining  on 
forming  fruit,  are  what  perfect  it  independently 
of  other  inflaences.  • 

On  this  subject,  theory  and  practice  have  been 
invariably  found  in  perfect  accordance  with  each 
other.  The  principles  of  physiology  teach  us  that 
the  sap  of  a  tree,  when  it  passes  in  at  the  roots, 
remains  nearly  unchanged  in  its  upward  progress 
through  stem  and  branches,  until  it  reaches  the 
leaves,  where,  being  spread  out  in  those  thin  or- 
gans, to  light  and  air,  it  undergoes  a  complete 
change,  and  thus  becomes  suited  to  the  formation 
of  new  wood  and  new  fruit.  Strip  a  rapidly 
growing  tree  of  its  leaves  at  midsummer,  and  from 
that  moment  the  supply  of  new  wood  ceases,  and 
it  will  pow  no  more  till  new  leaves  are  formed  ; 
and  if  it  have  young  fruit,  the  growth  and  ma- 
turity of  the  latter  will  cease  in  the  same  way. 
A  few  years  since,  a  Yellow  Gage  plum  tree  lost 
all  its  foli^  from  leaf-blight,  when  the  plums 
were  not  fuUy  grown,  and  while  yet  destitute  of 
flavor.  The  fruit  remained  stationary  and  unal- 
tered, until,  in  a  few  weeks,  a  second  crop  of 
leaves  came  out.  They  then  swelled  to  full  size, 
received  their  crimson  dots,  and  assumed  their 
honied  sweetness  flavor. 

The  object  of  pruning  should  be,  therefore,  to 
allow  the  leaves  to  grow  to  full  size  without  being 
injured  from  crowding. — Anon. 


APEICAHS  HO  ABITHMETICIAirS. 

Mr.  Gavett,  a  traveller  in  South  Africa,  says : 
We  had  to  trust  to  the  Damara  guides,  whose 
ideas  of  time  and  distance  were  most  provokingly 
indistinct ;  besides  this,  they  have  no  comparison 
in  their  lansua^e,  so  that  you  cannot  say  to  them 
*  Which  is  the  longer  of  the  two,  the  next  stage 
or  the  last  one  7 '  but  you  must  say,  ^The  last 
stage  is  little ;  the  next,  is  it  great  V  The  reply 
is  not,  it  is  a  'little  longer,'  *much  longer,'  or 
*very  much  longer ;'  but  simply,  *It  is  so,'  or  *it 
is  not  so.'  They  have  a  very  poor  notion  of 
time.  If  you  say,  'Suppose  we  start  at  sunriae, 
where  will  the  sun  be  when  we  arrive?'  they 
make  the  wildest  points  in  the  sky,  though  they 
are  something  of  astronomers,  and  eive  names  to 
several  stars.  They  have  no  way  of  distinguish- 
ing days,  but  reckon  by  the  rainy  season,  the  dry 
season,  or  the  pig-nut  season.  When  inquiries 
are  made  about  now  many  days'  journey  off  a 
place  may  be,  their  ignorance  of  all  numerical 
ideas  is  very  annoying.  In  practice,  whatever  thoj 
may  possess  in  their  language,  they  certainly  use 
no  numeral  greater  than  three.  When  they  wish 
to  express  four,  they  take  to  their  fingers,  which 
are  to  them  as  formidable  instruments  of  calcula- 
tion as  a  sliding  rule  is  to  an  Enelish  school-boy. 
They  puzzle  very  much  after  five,  because  no 
spare  hand  remains  to  grasp  and  secure  the  fin- 
;ers  that  are  required  for  'units.'  Yet  they  sel- 
iom  lose  oxen  ;  the  way  in  which  they  discover 
the  loss  of  one,  is  not  by  the  number  of  the  herd 
being  diminished,  but  by  the  absence  of  a  fiice 
they  know. 

When  bartering  is  going  on,  each  sheep  must 
be  paid  for  separately.  Thus,  suppose  two  sticks 
of  tobacco  (a  stick  is  about  an  ounce)  to  be  the 
rato  of  exchange  for  one  sheep,  it  would  sorely 
Duzzle  a  Damara  to  take  two  sheep  and  give  him 
rour  sticks.  I  have  done  so,  and  seen  a  man  first 
put  two  of  the  sticks  apart  and  take  a  sight  over 
them  at  one  of  the  sheep  he  was  about  to  sell. 
Having  satisfied  himself  that  that  one  was  hon- 
estly paid  for,  and  finding,  to  his  surprise,  that 
exactly  two  sticks  remained  in  hand  to  settle  the 
account  for  the  other  sheep,  he  would  be  afflicted 
with  doubts ;  the  transaction  seemed  to  come  out 
too  'pat'  to  be  correct ;  and  he  would  refer  back 
to  the  first  couple  of  sticks,  and  then  bis  mind 
got  hazy  and  confused,  and  wandered  from  one 
sheep  to  the  other,  and  he  broke  off  the  transac- 
tion until  two  sticks  were  put  into  his  hand  and 
one  sheep  driven  away,  and  then  the  other  two 
sticks  given  him  and  the  second  sheep  driven 
away.  When  a  Damara's  mind  is  bent  upon 
number,  it  is  too  much  occupied  to  dwell  upon 
quantity :  thus,  a  heifer  is  bought  from  a  man  for 
ten  sticks  of  tobacco  ;  his  large  hands  being  both 
spread  out  upon  the  ground,  and  a  stick  placed 
on  each  fmger,  he  gamers  up  the  tobacco ;  the 
size  of  the  mass  pleases  him,  and  the  bargain  is 
struck. 

You  then  want  to  buy  a  second  heifer ;  the 
same  process  is  gone  through,  but  half  sticks  in- 
stead of  whole  ones  are  put  upon  his  fingers ; 
the  man  is  equally  satisfied  at  the  time,  but  occa- 
sionally finds  it  out  and  complains  the  next  day. 
Once,  while  I  watched  a  Damara  floundering 
hopelessly  in  a  calculation  on  one  side  of  me,  I 
observed  Dinah,  my  spaniel,  equally  embarrassed 
on  the  ot|^er.    Sho  was  overlooking  half  a  dozen 
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of  hor  new-bom  puppies,  which  had  been  re- 
moved two  or  three  times  from  her;  and  her 
anxiety  was  ezoessive,  as  she  tried  to  find  out  if 
they  were  all  present,  or  if  any  were  still  missing. 
She  kept  puzzling  and  running  her  eyes  over  them 
backwards  and  forwards,  but  could  not  satisfy 
herself.  She  evidently  had  a  vague  notion  of 
counting,  but  the  figure  was  too  large  for  her 
brain.  Taking  the  two  as  they  stood,  dog  and 
Damara,  the  comparison  reflected  no  great  honor 
on  the  man." 

For  th€  New  England  Fanner. 

TIME  FOB  THOTIGHT  DT  THE  PIELD8. 

Fbiend  Brown  : — "A  Reader,"  who  criticises 
the  articles  in  the  Monthly  Farmer,  makes  some 
remarks  on  the  following  sentence  in  ISIr.  Fay's 
Essex  County  address  :  '<He  who  delves  and  dies 
the  earth  from  morning  until  night,  has  little 
time  and  less  inclination  for  thought."  I  have 
been  happy  to  agree  with  him  in  most  of  his  re- 
marks, but  do  not  in  this.  Cannot  a  man  think 
while  planting,  hoeing,  and  harvesting  his  crops? 
Think  ye  the  only  place  for  deep  thought  is  in 
the  office  of  the  lawyer,  doctor,  or  office  of  the 
priest  ?  Who  that  has  one  spark  of  animation 
left  when  he  goes  into  his  fields,  with  the  free 
breath  of  heaven  upon  his  cheeks,  and  standing 
upon  soil  which  he  calls  his  own,  cannot  think, 
and  think  deeply,  too !    I  assure  you  it  is  not  I. 

"A  Reader"  says,  **the  advantages  which  the 
farmer  enjoys  for  study  and  reflection,  and  his 
opportunities  for  profiting  by  the  changes  of  sea- 
sons and  the  successive  b^uties  which  the  rolling 
year  presents  fir  his  admiration  and  improve- 
ment, are  generally  dwelt  upon  by  agricultural 
orators  in  poetic  ecstacies,  Twhere  is  a  better 
place  to  make  poetry  than  in  the  field,  on  a  pleas- 
ant summer  morning?)  that  are  but  poorly  real- 
ized, b^  hiin  who  sits  down  in  a  warm^  room  to 
study^* after  a  da^^spent  in  the  woods,  with  the 
thei^ometer  pointing  at  zero ;  or  by  >him  wtio 
attempts  to  admire  the/glorieft  of  sunrise,  after 
mowing  long  enough  to  be  thinking  of  breakfast, 
or  of  his  feet  and  legs,  that  are  sopping  wet  with 
the  chill  dews  of  a  summer  morning."  Now  I 
have  some  experience  in  this  matter,  for  I  carry 
on  my  farm  of  about  ninety  acres,  without  the 
help  of  one  hand,  so  much  as  three  months  in  a 
year,  and  have  been  out  teaming  this  winter  with 
the  thermometer  pointing  thirty  degrees  below 
zero,  and  had  ample  time  for  thought  and  consid- 
eration, and  a  grand  time  for  study  by  a  good 
fire  when  I  got  home.  As  to  the  glories  of  sun- 
rise, no  one  can  beat  me  in  the  admiration  of 
that ;  and  as  to  thinking  of  breakfast  up  here  in 
Vermont,  (except  some  of  the  very  slacx  ones,) 
we  are  enjoying  the  glories  of  sunrise  so  much, 
even  while  mowing,  that  we  are  hardly  ready  to 
go  when  the  summons  comes ;  we  have  a  way, 
also,  to  ^  our  feet  and  le^,  so  that  we  suffer  no 
more  from  the  chill  dews  (if  I  may  call  them  so,) 
than  if  we  remained  in  the  house.  We  do  not 
have  to  delve  so  but  that  we  can  look  around 
upon  nature  and  up  to  nature's  God.  If  our 
friend  '* Reader"  had  said  the  farmer  has  less  in- 
.  'ciiimiion.Jto  communic^^te  his  thoughts,  I  should 
,  probably  agree  with  hiij. 

Now,  friend  Bjowm„will  you  permit  mo 'to 
quote  from  an  Essex  address,  by  Qon.  £.  Everett, 


as  in  more  accordance  with  my  views.  ''The  re- 
flecting mind,  it  ia  true,  beholds  traces  of  a  higher 
wisdom  and  goodness  in  every  step  of  every  walk 
of  life  ;  but  the  husbandman,  who  drops  a  seem- 
ingly lifeless  seed  into  the  cold,  damp  earth,  there 
in  a  great  part  to  decay — who  sees  tne  vital  germ 
in  a  few  days  pierce  the  clod,  rise  into  the  air, 
drink  the  sun's  rays  and  the  dews  of  heaven, 
shoot  upwards  and  expand,  array  itself  in  glories 
beyond  the  royal  vesture  of  Solomon,  extract  from 
the  same  common  earth  and  a  thousand  varieties 
of  the  green  of  the  leaf— -the  rainbow  hues  of  the 
petals — the  juicy  or  the  solid  substance  of  the 
fruit,  which  is  to  form  the  food  for  man  and  his 
dependent  animals, — I  say  the  intelligent  hus- 
bandman who  beholds  this,  seems  to  step  behind 
the  veil  which  conceals  the  mysteries  or  creative 
power,  and  sit  down  (if  I  may  so  speak,)  in  the 
laboratory  of  Omnipotence." 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  I  have  endeavored  to  make 
this  as  short  as  possible,  and  yet  I  have  but  just 
began  ;  but  I  wiU  ask  one  or  two  questions,  and 
then  stop.  Cannot  a  farmer  exei^cise  his  thoughts 
on  various  subiects,  even  when  at  work  ?  And 
if  he  reads,  will  he  not  have  inclination  to  crit- 
icise, compare,  and  come  to  conclusions?  I  think 
he  will,  and  in  this  find  rational  and  rapid  im- 
provement, w.  s. 

South  Woodstock,  F/.,  Feb,,  1855. 


AHEEIGAH  PLATE  GLASS. 

On  Thursday,  last  week,  we  experienced  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  the  first  plate  glass  manufac- 
tory, established  in  our  country,  in  successful 
operation, at  the  foot  of  North-sixth  Street,  Brook- 
lyn, (formerly  Williamsburg. J  In  the  month  of 
(January  last,  not  a  brick  of  it  was  laid ;  and  on 
the  day  mentioned,  we  sow  six  huge  plates  of 
glass,  nine  feet  by  four,  cast  with  great  expedi- 
tion, and  with  as  complete  success  as  if  it  were  in 
an  old.  establishment.  Some  speeches  weie  made, 
nfber  witnessing  the  operations,  by  some  of  the 
^seleci' party  invited;  of  these,  some  were  very 
appropriate  and  pointed,  others  were  not«  Judge 
Beebee,  who ^ was  present,  paid  !Mr.  piokson.  the 
manager,  a  very  high 'compliment ;  he  said  he 
came  here  from  England,  with-  all  'the  jplans  in 
his  brain,  and  had  ordered  every  thine  troji.  be- 
ginning to  end ;  and  so  well  had  every  tnins  been 
planned  and  executed,  that  not  a  single  brick  had 
to  be  relaid,  and  nothing  has  been  wrong  done. 

The  process  of  making  plate  glass  consists  in 
melting  the  silex  and  flux  in  large  crucibles,  then 
emptying  the  molten  mass  upon  a  smooth  iron 
bed,  with  guide  ways  or  strips  of  metal  at  the 
sides,  on  which  rolls  a  huge  iron  roller,  which 
smooths  down  the  molten  mass  on  its  bed  like  a 
baker  rolling  out  a  cake.  When  it  congeals, 
which  it  does  rapidly,  tt  is  shoved  on  a  rolling 
table  into  the  annealing  oven.  American  white 
sand,  for  making  glass,  took  the  prize  in  the  Lon- 
don Exhibition,  in  1851,  and  we  see  no  reason 
why  we  should  not  manufacture  as  good,  if  not 
better  plate  glass  than  any  other  nation.  The 
six  large  plates  were  made  in  about  an  hour; 
every  thing  was  conducted  skilfully,  and  no  mis- 
takes were  made;  the  utmost  satisfiustion  was 
given.  The  best  wishes  were  expressed  for  the 
success  of  the  enterprising  American  Plate  Glass 
Gom^uj. -^Scientific  Amej^i^an. 
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FROM  A  DAOTIERREOTTPE  OF  THE  SHEEMAH  XORGAH. 


Sire, 
Old  Sherman, 

Gr.  Sire, 
Justin  Morgan.    J- 


Color, 
Chestnut 

Weight, 
1050. 


KEPT  BY  A.  J.  CONGDEN,  AT  LANCASTER.  N.  H. 


This  horse,  of  known  pedigree,  as  above,  was 
19  years  old  in  August  last.  He  was  raised  in 
Campion,  N.  H.,  and  has  been  kept  in  New 
Hampshire,  Vermont  and  New  York.  He  now 
stands  at  the  stable  where  the  celebrated  "Old 
Sherman"  died,  in  1835.  Of  him  he  is  almost 
an  exact  pattern,  on  an  enlarged  scale.  He  is 
considered,  by  judges  who  have  known  both,  a 
worthy  successor  to  so  distinguished  a  sire. 

Of  great  docility,  spirit,  energy,  speed  and  en- 
durance ;  of  beautiful  color;  of  elegant  form 
and  action,  he  possesses  an  unusual  combination 
of  desirable  qualities,  and  his  well  known  stock 
is  fully  proved  to  be  of  the  highest  excellence. 

Very  few  studs  sired  by  the  "Old  Sherman," 
the^  most  famous  of  the  Morgans,  still  live^the 
"original  Vermont  Black  Hawk"  being  one.  The 
Sherman,  some  years  younger  than  any  other,  is 
believed  to  be  the  only  one  east  of  the  Connecticut. 

At  the  same  place  stands  also  the  "Kent  Mor- 
gan, 11  years  old,  bay,  very  elegant,  a  grandson 
of  Old  Sherman  and  of  old  Woodbury.  Pedigree 
correct.  He  possesses  a  remarkable  combination 
of  the  peculiar  excellences  of  both  these  best 
original  branches  of  the  Morgan  race.  Colts  of 
this  horse  command  good  prices — from  $200  to 
$000. 

Beef  at  One  Year  Old. — We  copied  in  an 
early  number,  an  account  of  the  success  of  Mr. 
Crowell,  in  rearing  calves  so  as  to  fit  them  for  the 
butcher  at  one  year  old.  When  a  few  days  old 
he  commenced  feeding  them  on  sour  milk,  keep- 
ing them  on  the  same  kind  of  food  during  the 
summer,  taking  good  care  to  feed  them  uniform- 
ly, but  not  very  abundantly,  so  as  to  keep  them 


^wine  thriftily  without  forcing  them  too  rap- 
idly. In  the  fall  they  were  put  in  the  stables, 
and  fed  on  hav,  and  a  little  meal,  increasing  the 
quantity  of  the  latter  gradually,  with  a  view  of 
fitting  them  for  "beef^in  the  spring  at  one  year 
old  or  a  little  under.  These  calves  at  eleven 
months  old,  look  like  young  oxen,  and  are  esti- 
mated to  weigh  about  600  pounds  each  alive.  A 
correspondent  at  Cazenovia  writes  us  that  he  has 
tried  the  same  plan  with  equal  success. — Rural 
New-  Yorker. 

For  the  New  Enfrland  Farmer. 

CHEHISTET.-Ho.  1. 

WHAT   MAY   WE   LEARN   FROM   IT? 

Mr.  Editor  : — With  your  permission,  I  propose 
to  give  your  readers  some  facts  in  relation  to  this 
much-neglected  branch  of  natural  science ;  not, 
however,  because  I  feel  myself  competent  to  the 
task,  for  I  am  a  mere  tyro  in  this  important  sub- 
ject, and  it  is  only  to  awaken  an  interest  in  it, 
and  to  call  forth  lieht  from  abler  pens,  that  1  at- 
tempt to  say  anything  about  it. 

It  is  the  province  of  chemistry  to  teach  us  of 
what  all  substances  are  made,  the  kind  and  pro- 
portion of  matter  in  each,  their  relation  to  each 
other,  and  the  changes  that  take  place,  and  what 
it  is  that  produces  these  changes.  Everything 
of  which  we  have  any  knowled^,  from  our  own 
bodies  down  to  the  most  insignificant  plant  that 
ever  attracted  the  attention  of  man,  is  made 
up  of  proper  substances  in  due  proportions,  and 
with  the  same  species  under  the  same  circumstan- 
ces, they  are  always  alike. 

Does  the  cultivator  of  the  soil  wish  to  aid  XMr 
ture  in  producing  any  vegetable  ?  Chemistry  tells 
him  of  what  that  vegetable  is  composed,  thus 
telling  him  what  to  use  as  a  stimulus  to  his  grow- 
ing crops. 

Certain  substances  or  chemical  elements  when 
brought  together  destroy  (disorganize)  each  otb- 
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er.  Here,  too,  she  is  ready  to  speak.  The  fiur- 
mer  who  composts  a  cord  of  manure,  does  it  at  a 
loss,  unless  he  acts  in  accordance  with  chemical 
prineiples.  Nothing  has  been  added  and  nothing 
lost  since  the  creation,  and  all  the  varied  forms 
of  vegetation  are  only  a  change  of  matter,  in 
form  and  location,  ana  as  these  chan^  are  oon- 
stantlj  going  on,  not  only  around  us  out  in  our 
very  systems,  it  must  be  of  vital  interest  to  us  to 
know  something  of  them  as  they  daily  occur.  I 
am  happy  to  be  able  to  say  that  this  branch  of 
science,  so  useful  to  the  farmer,  is  beginning  to 
receive  a  share  of  the  attention  due  it. 

S.  Tennet. 
West  Poland,  Me.,  March,  1855. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

8HAFIN0  CATTIES'  HOBHS. 

Mr.  Editor  : — In  the  Farmer  of  Jan  27,  is  an 
inquiry  from  Mr.  S.  F.  Alger  respecting  the  shap- 
ing of  young  catties'  horns ;  and  as  no  one  has 
seen  fit  to  impart  the  information  for  which  he 
wishes,  I  thought  that  I  would  send  you  a  few 
lines,  stating  what  little  I  know  of  the  point  in 
question.  I  have  not  had  the  experience  of  many 
others ;  but  1  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that 
the  horns  of  cattle  if  commenced  with  in  season, 
may  be  made  to  assume  any  form  to  suit  the  taste 
of  the  operator,  (provided  it  is  reasonable.) 

My  first  attempt  to  correct  the  freaks  of  nature 
in  this  matter,  was  upon  the  horns  of  a  pair  of 
steers,  then  owned  by  my  father.  Without  giy 
ing  the  details,  suffice  it  to  say,  that  I  compelled 
the  horns  of  one  steer  to  take  a  more  upright  po- 
sition, and  at  the  same  time  a  broader  view,  so 
as  to  correspond  with  those  of  the  other.  Since 
that  time  I  have  had  several  cases,  and  have  nev- 
er failed  of  success.  In  my  own  opinion,  the  best 
time  is  to  commence  in  the  month  of  March,  and 
continue  the  operation  until  the  horns  become 
hardened  for  the  winter.  The  process  is  simply 
this ;  if  you  wish  the  horns  to  grow  more  up- 
right, you  must  take  a  knife  or  ouier  instrument, 
and  by  shaving  or  scraping,  reduce  the  shell  of 
the  horn  to  about  one-half  the  original  thickness, 
as  a  general  rule,  (but  this  must  depend  on  the 
amount  you  wish  to  alter  the  horn,)  upon  the  un- 
der side  of  the  horn.  And  if  at  the  same  time  you 
wish  to  spread, or  contract,  always  upon  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  horn  from  the  direction  in  wnich 
you  wish  it  to  turn.  The  horn  should  always  be 
le^  perfectly  smooth,  aAd  occasionally  oiled  over 
with  some  penetrating  oil.  If  the  horns  are  to 
be  corrected  but  little,  the  operation  of  thinning 
once  may  be  sufficient,  but  if  they  are  more  im- 
perfect, it  may  be  necessary  to  follow  them  up 
with  more  thinning  until  they  are  made  to  yield. 
There  may  be  others  who  will  give  better  light 
than  this,  but  if  no  one  else  shall  respond  to  your 
request,  this  small  light  may  be  better  than  none 
at  all.  AifPLincATOs. 

West  Brookfteld,  Feb.  12, 1855. 

RsvARKs. — Mr.  J.  Farntjx, of  Uzbridge,  Mass., 
oonfirms  the  above,  and  says  the  reason  is  this : 
<*The  side  of  the  horn  thus  scraped  off,  by  loosen- 
ing the  hard  surface,  grows  faster  than  the  un- 
scraped  side,  and  causes  the  horn  to  turn  or  curl 
in  an  opposite  direction." 


For  the  New  England  Famur. 

CULTTIBE  OF  MADDEE. 

Mr.  Editor  : — ^Will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  give 
your  friends  in  this  region  some  information  in 
relation  to  the  culture  of  Madder?  This  subject 
is  exciting  considerable  interest  in  our  community 
of  late,  and  any  information  you  may  be  able  to 
impart  through  the  Farmer,  or  to  me,  will  be  a 
favor  to  some  of  the  readers  of  your  valuable 
paper  in  this  county.  There  is  an  old  man  in 
HydepNark  who  telfs  of  working  at  it  some  time, 
when  it  was  very  profitable.  1  think  information 
from  you  would  oe  preferable  to  his.  I  wish  to 
know  whether  a  piece  of  the  root  is  planted  for 
the  first  crop,  or  whether  I  must  start  from  the 
seed?  Also,  wh^re  shall  I  get  it,  what  kind  of 
soil,  and  what 'would  be  the  probable  income  per 
acre?  A  Xamoilb  Farmer. 


Rbkarks. — ^Mr.  Russell  Bronson,  of  Birming- 
ham, Huron  County,  Ohio,  a  successful  cultivator 
of  madder,  has  published  a  communication  upon 
this  subject,  which  contains  the  following  in- 
formation : — 

''A  location  fitcing  the  south  or  south-east,  is 
to  be  preferred.  A  sandy  loam,  not  over  stiff  and 
heavy  or  lieht  and  sandy,  or  a  good  brown,  deep, 
rich  upland  loam,  free  from  foul  grass,. weeds, 
stones,  or  stumps  of  trees.  Where  a  crop  of  po- 
tatoes, peas,  com,  or  wheat  has  been  cultivated 
the  past  season,  plow  deep  twice,  once  in  Sep- 
tember and  once  in  O(|^tooer,  and  if  rather  stiff, 
let  it  lie  afler  the  plow  until  spring.  When  the 
spring  opens,  and  the  ground  has  become  dry 
and  warm — aay  in  Tennessee  1st  of  April,  Ohio 
15th,  and  New  York  25th  to  1st  of  May,  (I  speak 
of  the  spring  of  1836,) — plow  acalA  deep,  the 
deeper  the  better ;  then  harrow  well  and  strike  it 
it  into  ridges  with  a  one-horse  plow,  3  feet  wide 
and  4  feet  vacant,  or  making  a  ridge  once  in  7 
feet,  raising  it,  if  on  rather  moist  ground,  8  or 
10  inches,  and  dry  land  6  or  8  from  the  natural 
level ;  then,  with  a  lizht  harrow,  level  and  shape 
the  ridges  like  a  well-formed  bed  of  beets,  &c. 

We  will  suppose  you  intend  to  plant  one  acre 
of  ground,  and  that  you  have  purchased  eight 
bushels  of  tap  roots  in  the  fall,  and  buried  them 
like  potatoes  on  your  premises  ;  count  the  ridges 
on  your  acre,  and  take  out  of  the  ground  one 
bushel  of  roots  and  plant  it  on  one  eighth  of  your 
ridges ;  you  will  then  be  able  to  ascertain  now 
to  proportion  your  roots  for  the  remainder. 

The  following  is  the  manner  of  planting,  culii' 
vating,  &c.,  when  the  quantities  of  ground  do  not 
exceed  three  or  four  acres.  One  person  on  each 
side  of  the  rid^  to  make  the  holes,  (plant  four 
inches  below  tne  surface  of  the  bed,  or  there- 
abouts, when  covered,)  one  on  each  side  to  drop 
the  roots,  and  one  on  each  side  to  cover,  pressing 
the  hill  in  the  manner  of  planting  com ;  or  three 
persons  may  be  placed  on  one  side,  as  the  case 
may  be,  whether  you  have  one  or  more  acres  to 
plant.  Let  the  owner  be  the  dropper  of  roots; 
and  his  most  thorough  assistant  oehind  him. 
Make  the  holes  from  12  to  18  inches  apart,  and 
about  six  inches  from  the  edge  of  the  ridge.  As 
the  plants  are  supposed  to  Imve  been  purchased 
in  the  fall,  the  roots  may  have  thrown  out  sprouts, 
and  possibly  have  leaved.    In  this  case,  in  drop- 
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ping  and  oovering,  you  will  leave  the  most  prom- 
inent sprouts  a  little  out  of  the  ground,  as  wh»e 


a  P^nt  has  leaved,  it  ought  not  to  be  smothered. 

When  the  plant  gets  up  three  or  four  inches, 
weed  with  the  hoe,  and  plow  with  one  horse 
between  the  ridses  or  beds,  but  not  on  them ; 
this  will  take  place  two  or  three  weeks  after 
planting.  When  up  12  or  15  inches,  many  of  the 
tope  wul  fall ;  assist  them  with  ten  feet  poles 
crossing  the  beds,  covering  with  a  shovd  or 
^rden-rake,  throwing  the  soil  from  between  the 
ridges.  After  loosening  with  the  one-horse  plow, 
you  will,  with  a  shovel,  scatter  the  earth  between 
the  stalks,  rather  than  ^hrow  it  into  heaps ;  of 
course  we  wish  to  keep  the  stalks  separate,  as 
they  are  to  form  new  and  important  roots  in  the 
centre  of  the  beds.  About  the  20th  of  June  you 
may  plow  between  the  beds,  and  scatter  more 
earth  on  the  fresh  tops,'  (all  but  the  ends,)  and 
when  you  get  through,  you  may  plant  potatoes 
between  the  beds,  if  you  please.  I  do  not  recom- 
mend it  if  you  have  plenty  of  land,  although  I 
raised  1070  bushels  or  pink-eyes  on  eight  acres 
the  first  year,  and  sixty  Dushefs  of  com.  If  your 
land  is  perfectly  clear  of  weeds,  you  are  through 
with  your  labor  on  the  madder  crop  for  this  year, 
except  in  latitudes  where  there  is  not  much  snow 
and  considerable  frost ;  in  this  case,  cover  in  Oc- 
tober, two  inches  or  thereabouts.  Second  year, 
some  operations  in  weeding,  but  no  crop  between  ; 
cover  once  in  June.  Third  year,  weed  only. 
Fourth  year,  weed  in  th^  spring,  if  a  weedy  piece 
of  ground.  ^ 

fegin  to-  plow  out  the*  roots-  in  Tennessee  (3 
years  old)  Istof  Septemblxj  Ohio  f(4  years)  same 
time ;  New  Y<Jrk  15th  of^lSOth,  after  cutting  off 
the  tops  wfth  a  sharp  ho^,*  In  plowing  out .  the 
roots,  usd  ^  heavy  spaVi  of  hdrses  cm  a  large 
plow.  Wrought  to  cnSSse  a  soil  neither  too  wet 
nor  too  dry,  too  stiff  or  light.  Shake  the  dirt 
from  the  roots,  and  rinse  or  wash,  as  the  soil  may 
be  stiff  or  light ;  dry  in  a  common  hop-kiln ; 
grind  them  in  a  mill  similar  to  Wilson *8  patent 
coffee-mill;  this  mill  weiehs  from  one  to  two 
Dounds.  The  madder  mill  may  be  from  six^  to 
oO  pounds  weight.  Grind  coarse,  and  &n  in  a 
fiuining  mill ;  then  grind  again  for  market.  The 
profit  of  this  crop  is  immense ;  the  exhaustion  of 
soil  trifling,  and  glutting  the  market  out  of  the 
question. 

Madder  is  used  in  whole,  or  part,  for  the  fol- 
lowing colors  on  wool,  both  in  England,  iVance 
and  America,  viz. :  blue,  black,  red,  buff,  olive- 
brown,  olive,  navy  blue,  and  many  others ;  final- 
ly, it  produces  one  of  the  most  beautiful,  durable, 
and  healthy  colors  that  is  at  this  time  dyed  ;  as 
for  calico  printers,  it  enters  greatly  into  their 
dyes. — Am.  Farmer^s  Instructor, 

Afl  the  tops  of  the  plants  spread  very  much, 
Bome  advise  placing  them  in  hills,  somewhat  like 
Indian  cor^,  four  and  ev«i  six  feet  apart  each 
'  way,  and  two  |>lant6  in  each  hill." 

DsPTH  OP  Planting  Seeds . — We  find  the  follow- 
ing from  a  foreign  aathor,  among  the  papers  read 
before  the  Farmer's  Club  of  the  American  Insti- 
tute: 

Seed  buried  i  inch  deep,  up  in  11  days,  7-8 ths 
of  them ;  1  inch  deep,  in  12  days,  all ;  2  inches 
deep,  in  18  days,  7-8th'8  ;  3  inches  deep,  in  20 
days,  ith;  4  inches  deep,  in  21  days,  i  ;  5  inches 


deep,  in  22  days.  3-8ths  \  6  inches  deep,  23  days, 
.only  one  came  up. 

The  rays  of  the  sun  furnish  light — those 
nearest  the  yellow  are  remarkable  for  impeding 
the  heat-giving  rays  are  favorable  to  it,  if  plenty 
of  water  is  present ;  while  the  blue  rays,  or  thoee 
concerned  in  chemical  action  or  actimism,  (from 
the  Greek  actim,  a  ray,)  accelerate  the  process 
and  cause  a  rapid  growth .  His  experiments  were, 
making  the  light  pass  through  colored  glasses 
upon  we  vegetable.  He  thinlu  that  a  blue  glass 
will  prevent  scorching  of  leaves,  and  that  red  glaas 
will  increase  the  heat.  He  says  that  a  pale  green 
glass  made  with  oxide  of  copper,  is  best  fitt^  for 
conservatories — ^green  being  a  compound  of  the 
yellow  or  luminous  rays  with  the  blue  or  chemi- 
cal rays.  A  delicate  emerald  green  glass  has,  at 
his  suggestion,  been  used  in  glazing  the  large  Pall 
House  at  Kew. 


NATIVE. 

Some  discussion  has  been  had  of  late,  as  to  the 
use  and  meaning  of  this  term— chiefly  a^  it  is  ap- 
plied to  cattle,  or  stock  upon  the  farm.  In  it- 
self, it  is  as  clear  and  as  intelligible,  as  any  other 
word  that  is  used,  being  defined  by  the  Latin 
word  from  which  it  is  derived,  which  simply  in- 
dicates the  fact  of  being  bom,  or  the  place  of 
birth.  If  there  be  any  ambiguity  or  uncertainty 
about  this  term,  it  must  be  from  the  words  to 
which  it  is  often  attached,  rather  thrn  from  the 
word  itself. 

As. for  instance,  speaking  of  natives,  meaning 
native  cattle  or  native  breeds  of  cattle,  one  may 
have  ideas  relating  ionlj^'to  the  place  in  which 
they  cune  into  being,  another  to  those  considera- 
tions which  ensure  tke  af)i)ity  to  reproduce,  liie 
like.  It  therefore  is  of  the  highest  importance, 
that  writers  who  would  inbtruct  others,  should 
accurately  explain  the  meaning  of  the  words  they 
use,  in  the  connection  in  which  they  are  used. 

We  find  no  fault  with  these  discussions — ^we 
think  their  effect  is  decidedly  beneficial ;  but  we 
are  sorry  that  gentlemen  of  distinguished  ability, 
should  waste  their  strength  on  words  only — ^re- 
membering, as  the  great  Doctor  JohnBon  long  ago 
said,  that  , 

*<Words  are  the  daagbten  of  earth, 
Ihlnga  the  soqi  of  heavea." 


To  CurbShkkp  Skin  with  thb  Wool  on. — 
Take  one  table  spoonful  of  alum  and  two  of  salt- 
petre; palverize  and  mix  well  together,  then 
sprinkle  the  powder  on  the  flesh  side  of  the  skin, 
and  lay  tiie  two  flesh  sides  toother,  leaving  the 
wool  outside.  Then  fold  up  the  skins  as  you  can, 
and  hang  them  in  a  dry  place.  In  two  or  three 
days  as  soon  as  they  are  ary,  take  them  down  and 
scrape  them  with  a  blunt  knife  till  clean  and  sup- 
ple. This  completes  the  process,  and  makes  a 
most  excellent  saddle  cover.  Other  skins  which 
you  diSsire-to  cure  with  the  fur  on,  may  be  treated 
in  the  same  way. 

We  can  speak  in  favor  of  the  above  recipe. 
It  does  all  it  promisee.  Such  skins  make  excel'- 
lent  mats  for  in-doors. — Farmer^ s  Companion. 
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For  th9  New  Engiand  Farmtr, 

THE  CUBGULIO.   • 

Ms.  Brown  : — Ab  the  seasoa  is  fast  approach- 
ing in  which  this  insect  oommenoes  its  depreda- 
tions upon  the  plum,  I  wish  to  call  the  attention 
of  those  who  have  had  more  experience  in  plum- 
raising  than  myself,  that  if  possible  some  remedy 
may  m  deyised  to  destroy  this  noxious  ibsect,  or 
prevent  its  attacks  upon  this  wholesome  fruit.  I 
would  like  to  inquire  at  what  time,  and  how,  they 
propagate  their  qiecies?  The  egg  or  larvse  that 
IS  deposited  in  the  fruit,  falls  to  the  ground  in 
the  premature  decay  of  the  plum  ;  and  the  chang- 
es wnich  take  place  from  this  time  until  it  comes 
forth  a  'perfect  insect,  ready  again  to  destroy  the 
choice  fruits  of  our  labor,  are  unknown  to  me. 
If  it  lies  during  this  time  in  the  ground  beneath 
the  tree,  why  can  it  not  be  destroyed  by  placing 
stone  lime  under  the  trees,  and  slaking  it  there, 
or  by  the  application  of  ashes,  salt,  or  some  oth- 
er substance  that  is  destructive  to  animal  life  7 
I  am  not  satisfied  as  to  the  amount  of  territory 
which  they  traverse,  whether  they  roam  about 
like  other  winged  insects  from  tree  to  tree  which 
are  at  a  distance  from  each  other,  or  whether 
they  remain  about  the  tree  on  which  they  are 
first  found.  I  have  several  trees  which  have  been 
growing  for  years,  on  which  I  have  never  found  a 
ripe  plum ;  they  blossom  and  set  wdl,  but  not 
one  tree  escapes  the  bite  of  the  deadly  enemy, 
while  many  of  my  neighbors,  near  by,  have  an 
abundance  of  fruit.  If  all  who  have  trees  on 
which  they  hope  to  raise  this  finiit,  will  try  ex- 
periments, and  devise  some  means  of  preventing 
its  destruction,  and  those  who  have  tried  and 
been  successful,  will  make  their  remedies  known 
.  through  your  valuable  paper,  they  will  confer  a 
favor  on  many  lovers  of  good  fruit.       Carlos. 

MiddUbury,  Vt.,  May  7,  1855. 


while,  the  grub  comes  to  its  growth,  and  imme- 
diately after  the  falling  of  the  fruit,  quits  the 
latter  and  burrows  in  the  ground.  This  may 
occur  at  various  times  between  the  middle  of 
June  and  of  August ;  and  in  about  three  weeks 
afterwards,  the  insect  completes  its  transforma- 
tion and  comes  out  of  the  ground  in  the  beetle 
form." 

The  fruit  may  be  preserved  by  dusting  it  with 
lime,  ashes  or  plaster,  twice  a  week,  when  the 
fruit  is  wet,  beginning  as  soon  as  it  is  as  large  as 
a  pea.  We  cannot  account  for  the  fact  that  your 
neighbor's  fruit  is  not  attacked. 


RxuARKS. — ^The  plum-weevil,  or  curculio,  as  it 
is  often  called,  is  fully  described  by  Dr.  Harris,  in 
his  excellent  work  on  *<  Insects  Injurious  to  Vege- 
tation . "  He  says  '  *  they  begin  to  sting  the  plums 
as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  set,  and  continue 
their  operations  to  the  middle  of  July,  oi^  as 
some  say,  tiU  the  first  of  August.  In  doing  this, 
the  beetle  makes  a  small  crescent-shaped  incision 
with  its  snout,  in  the  skin  of  the  plum,  and 
then,  turning  round,  inserts  an  egg  in  the 
wound.  From  one  plum  it  goes  to  another,  until 
its  store  of  eggs  is  exhausted ;  so  that,  where 
these  beetles  abound,  not  a  plum  will  escape  be- 
ing stung.  Very  rarely  is  there  more  than  one 
incliBion  made  in  the  same  fruit ;  and  the  weevil 
lays  only  a  single  egg  therein.  The  insect  hatched 
from  this  egg  is  a  little,  whitish  grub,  destitute 
of  feet,  ai&d  very  much  like  a  maggot  in  appear- 
ance, except  that  it  has  a  distinct,  rounded, 
light  brown  head.  It  immediately  burrows  ob- 
liquely into  the  fruit,  and  finally  penetrates  to 
the  stone.  The  irritation,  arising  from  the 
wounds,  and  from  the  gnawing  of  the  grubs, 
causes  the  young  fruit  to  become  gummy,  dis- 
eased, and  finally  to  drop  before  it  is  ripe.  Mean- 


For  the  if ew  England  Farmer. 

MIXING  DIFFEEENT  VAEIETIE8  OP 

COEH,  AND  CUTTINO  THE  STALES. 

Observations  of  an  octogenarian  on  the  mix- 
ing of  different  varieties  of  com,  and  on  the  prac- 
tice of  cutting  the  stalks  of  com. 

The  fact  has  never  been  doubted  that  the  pro- 
duce of  different  sorts  of  com  which  are  planted 
side  by  side,  will  be  mixed.  But  how  this  re- 
sult is  caused  seems  not  to  be  generally  under- 
stood. 

The  common  opinion  has  been  and  still  is, 
that  it  is  caused  by  the  falling  of  the  pollen  from 
the  top  stalk  on  to  the  end  of  the  ear.  My  ob- 
servation teaches  me  otherwise.  There  is  to 
every  kernel  a  silk  which  is  tuberous,  and  wben 
fully  grown  the  end*of  it,  beyond  tl^^  top  of  the  . 
ear,  fiills  down,^80  that  the  pollen  could  have  no 
effect  upon  it.   *  *  .   ' 

If  you  go  into  a  field  of  com,  on  a  calm  day,  -' 
you  will  see,  by  means  of  a  good  glass,  vapors, 
like  the  thread  of  a  spider's  web,  pointing  from 
the  top  stalk  to  the  end  of  the  ear.  I  have  seen 
this  without  a  glass  when  the  vapors  were  so  abun- 
dant as  to  effect  the  light  over  the  field,  makinj; 
it  less  clear  than  it  is  at  a  distance.  It  is  in  this 
way,  I  believe,  by  a  law  of  attraction,  that  the 
effect  is  produced.  I  have  seen  one  man  who 
had  made  the  same  observation,  but  had  not 
thought  of  its  application. 

Now  a  little,  ir  you  please,  about  cutting  the 
top  stalks  of  com. 

Bj  some  this  is  never  practiced,  because  they 
believe  the  com  is  benefited  by  having  the  stalks 
remain  till  it  is  ripe.  Let  us  see.  Every  ear  of 
com  comes  out  of  a  joint,  and  for  the  com  to  be 
benefited  by  the  stalk,  the  sap  in  the  stalk  must 
descend  to  the  joint  and  ascend  to  the  ear,  which 
I  think  no  observer  of  the  circulation  of  sap  in 
vegetables  will  admit  to  be  the  case.  After  years 
of  careful  observation,  I  am  convinced  that  the 
stalk  does  no  good  to  the  eorn  after  the  top  of  it 
is  dry.  But  if  the  top  stalks  are  th^  rteoved, 
the  sun  will  be  let  in  upon  the  ears  and  the  corn 
will  ripen  much  faster.  Book  Farmers,  I  sup- 
pose, think  otherwise,  and  recommend  cutting  up 
the  com  entirelv,  or  suffering  the  whole  to  re- 
main till  perfectly  ripe. 

We3tboro\  Dec,  11,  1855. 


PiCKLsn  Peaches. — ^Take  a  gallon  of  good  vin- 
egar, add  a  few  pounds  of  sugar,  boil  it  for  a  few 
moments,  and  remove  any  scum  that  may  rise ; 
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then  take  cling  stone  peaches  that  are  fully  ripe, 
rub  them  with  a  flannel  cloth,  to  get  off  the  down 
upon  them,  and  stick  three  or  four  cloves  in  each  ; 
put  them  into  a  glass  or  earthen  vessel,  and  pour 
the  liquor  upon  them  boiling  hot;  cover  them 
up,  and  let  them  stand  in  a  cool  place  for  a  week 
or  ten  days,  then  pour  off  the  liquor  and  boil  it 
as  before,  after  wnich  return  it  boiling  to  the 
peaches,  which  should  be  carefully  covered  up 
and  stored  away  for  future  use. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

THE  WOOD-THBTJSH. 

This  bird  has  not,  I  believe,  been  mentioned  in 
any  of  the  essays  which  have  occasionally  ap- 
peared in  the  Farmer  upon  the  "Birds  of  New 
England."  I  have  been  hoping  some  one  would 
write  upon  the  merits  of  this  sweet  songster  of 
our  woods  and  groves,  but,  despairing  of  this, 
have  myself  undertaken  the  pleasing  task.  The 
wood-thrush,  wood-robin,  or  ground,  as  it  is  dif- 
ferently named,  Inhabits  the  whole  of  North 
America,  from  Hudson's  Bay  to  the  peninsula  of 
Florida.  It  arrives  in  New  England  towards  the 
last  of  April,  and  returns  to  the  south  about  the 
banning  of  October.  Not  having  its  ejcaci  des- 
cription, I  have  quoted  the  following  from  Wil- 
son's American  Ornithology:  *' It  measures  eight 
inches  in  length,  and  thirteen  from  tip  to  tip  of 
the  expanded  wings ;  the  upper  mandible  of  a 
dusky  orown,  bent  at  the  point  and  slightly 
notched ;  the  lower,  a  flesh  color  towards  the 
base ;  the  lees  are  long,  and,  as  well  as  the  claws, 
of  a  pale  flesh  color,  or  almost  transparent. 
The  whole  upper  parts  are  of  a  brown-fulvous 
color,  brightening  into  redish  on  the  head,  and 
inclining  to  an  onve  on  the  rump  and  tail ;  chin 
white  ;  throat  and  breast  white,  tinged  with  a 
light  buff  color,  and  beautifully  marked  with 
pointed  spots  of  black  or  duslcy,  running  in 
chains  from  the  sides  of  the  month,  and  inters 
secting  each  other  all  over  the  breast  to  the  belly, 
which,  with  the  vent,  is  of  a  pure  white ;  a 
narrow  circle  of  white  surrounds  the  eye,  which 
is  laree  and  full,  the  pupil  black,  and  the  iris  of 
a  dark  chocolate  color ;  the  inside  of  the  mouth 
is  yellow.  The  male  and  female  of  this  species, 
as,  indeed,  of  almost  the  whole  eenus  of  thrushes, 
differ  so  little  as  scarcely  to  be  £stinguished  from 
each  other." 

His  powers  of  song  are  thus  described  :  "But 
at  whatever  time  the  wood- thrush  may  arrive,  he 
soon  announces  his  presence  in  the  woods.  With 
the  dawn  of  the  succeeding  morning,  mounting 
to  the  top  of  some  tall  tree  that  rises  from  a  low, 
thick-shaded  part  of  the  woods,  he  pipes  his  few, 
but  clear  and  musical  notes,  in  a  kind  of  ecstacy, 
the  prelude  or  symphony  to  which  strongly  re- 
sembles the  double-tonguing  of  a  German  flute, 
and  sometimes  the  tinkling  of  a  small  bell ;  the 
whole  sonff  consists  of  five  or  six  parts,  the  last 
note  of  each  of  which  is  in  such  a  tone  as  to  leave 
the  conclusion  evidently  suspended  ;  the  finale  is 
finely  managed,  and  with  such  charming  effect  as 
to  soothe  and  tranquilize  the  mind,  and  to  seem 
sweeter  and  mellower  at  each  successive  repeti- 
tion. 

"The  favorite  haunts  of  the  wood-thrush  are 
low,  thick-shaded  hollows,  through  which  a  small 
brook  meanders,  overhung  with  aider  bushes,  that 


are  mantled  with  wild  vines.  Near  such  a  scene 
he  generally  builds  his  nest,  in  a  laurel  or  alder 
bush.  Outwardly  it  is  composed  of  withered 
beech  leaves  of  the  preceding  ^^r,  laid  at  the 
bottom  in  considerable  (juantities,  no  doubt  to 
prevent  damp  and  moisture  from  ascending 
through,  being  generally  built  in  low,  wet  situa- 
tions ;  above  these  are  layers  of  knotty  stalks  of 
withered  grass,  mixed  with  mud  and  smoothly 
plastered,  above  which  is  laid  a  slight  lining  of 
nne,  black,  fibrous  roots  of  plants.  The  ^gs  are 
four,  sometimes  five,  of  a  uniform  light  blue, 
without  any  spots. 

"The  wood-thrush  appears  always  singly  or  in 
paurs,  and  is  of  a  shy,  retired,  unobtrusive  dispo- 
sition. With  the  modesty  of  true  merit,  he 
charms  you  with  his  song,  but  is  content  and 
even  solicitous  to  be  concealed.  They  are  easily 
reared  from  the  nest,  and  sing  nearly  as  well  in 
confinement  as  when  free."  ^ 

By  the  above  description  of  the  wood-thrush, 
it  will  readily  be  distin^ished  from  the  brown 
thrush,  or  thrasher,  as  it  is  called  in  New  Eng- 
land, which  is  a  larger  species  of  the  thrush,  and 
a  well  known  and  very  distinguished  sonsster, 
but  far  inferior  to  the  wood-thrush  in  richness 
and  melody  of  voice.  From  my^arly  youth,  the 
song  of  the  wood- thrush  has,  &r  me,  had  a  pe- 
culiar charm — a  charm  which  I  have  never  found 
in  the  song  of  any  other  bird.  His  usual  time  of 
sons  is  in  the  early  mom  and  between  sunset  and 
dark;  but  sometimes  his  sweet  voice  can  be 
heard  in  some  shady  retreat,  at  the  still  hour  oi 
noon.  In  cloudy  or  wet  weather,  his  clear,  mu- 
sical notes  can  be  heard  from  morning  till  night. 
There  is  something  in  the  rich  tones  of  his  voice 
which  is  indescriDably  sweet  and  harmonious, 
and  which,  together  with  the  solitude  and  beautj 
of  the  place  he  usually  selects  to  unburden  hu 
full  heart  of  its  melody,  cannot  fail  to  please  the 
ear  and  benefit  the  heart  of  him  or  her  who  hears 
arieht — to  draw  the  thoughts  away  from  earth 
and  lift  them  above,  even  to  those  bbssful  regions 
of  perpetual  spring,  where  are  heard  purer, 
sweeter  and  more  thrilling  strains,  than  was  ever 
heard  by  mortal  ears. 

"The  song  of  the  wood-thrush , ' '  says  Mr.  Audu- 
bon, "although  composed  of  but  few  notes,  is  so 
powerful,  dbtinct,  clear  and  mellow,  that  it  is 
impossible  for  any  person  to  hear  it  without  be- 
ing struck  with  the  effect  it  produces  on  the 
mind.  I  do  not  know  to  what  instrumental 
sounds  1  can  compare  these  notes,  for  I  really 
know  none  so  melodious  and  harmonical." 

He  has  two  other  modes  of  song  which  are  not 
mentioned  by  Wilson  ;  the  first  consists  of  three 
or  four  singular  and  rather  plaintive  notes,  of  a 
similar  sound,  which  seem  to  come  partly  through 
his  nostrils ;  although  they  cannot  be  compared 
with  those  of  his  b^t  sonjj  as  to  clearness  and 
melody,  yet  they  are  pleasing  to  hear,  and  the 
more  so  the  nearer  you  are  to  the  musician  ;  the 
other  is  composed  of  only  two  notes — a  higher 
and  a  lower ;  but  these  are  loud,  clear  and  melo- 
dious ;  the  lower  note  is  sometimes  sounded  first, 
but  more  frequently  the  higher.  He  has  also  a 
low,  chirping  note,  peculiar  to  himself,  which  he 
frequently  uses. 

Dear  reader,  is  your  heart  sad?  Are  you 
weary  of  the  world,  or  of  your  own  inclinations? 
Does  your  spirit  long  for  a  nobler,  truer  life  than 
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thif!  Go  forth  into  nature's  sanctuary,  the 
green  woods,  in  the  dewy  mom  or  at  evening's 
twilight  hour,  and  listen  to  the  song  of  praise 
offer^  by  this  sinless  worshipper  to  the  great 
Creator,  and  if  you  have  a  true,  earnest  and  per- 
severing  desire  in  your  inmost  soul  that  you  too 
may  offer,  from  a  heart  as  free  and  joyous,  a  song 
as  pure  and  acceptable  to  the  Infinite  God  as  does 
this  innocent  warbler,  that  desire  will  surely  be 
gratified  ;  if  not  fully  granted  in  this  life,  yet  it 
noiU  be  hereafter.  S.  L.  White. 

Grotm^  May  18,  1855. 


For  the  New  Enffland  Farmer, 

THE  CULTUSE  OF  RAPE  OS  COLE. 

This  plant,  which  belongs  to  the  cabbage  fami- 
ly, is  extensively  cultivated  in  many  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, both  for  the  seed,  from  which  an  oil  is  ex- 
pressed, which  is  used  for  the  nurpofte  of  illumi- 
nation, and  for  the  succulent  food  which  it  yields 
in  great  abundance,  at  a  season  when  other  fod- 
der is  usually  scarce.  Its  thick  leaves  and  stalks 
are  much  relished  bv  cows  and  sheep,  and  are 
very  nutritious.  I  know  no  reason  why  this 
plant  should  not  be  extensively  cultivated  by  our 
milk-raisers.  Indeed,  it  appears  to  be  the  very 
article  they  need,  upon  which  to  feed  their  cows 
in  June  and  July,  before  the  green  com  is  large 
enouffh  to  b^in  to  cut.  The  seed,  if  not  used  for 
its  ou,  is  probably,  when  ground,  quite  as  valua- 
ble as  linseed  meal  for  fe^ng  cows.  It  is  com- 
ing into  extensive  use  for  this  purpose  in  Germa- 
ny and  England.  Large  quantities  are  annually 
imported  into  this  country,  at  an  expense  of  $3 
or  $4  per  bushel,  for  feeding  caee  birds. 

There  are  two  varieties  of  this  plant.  One 
called  the  colra,  has  its  leaves  covered  with  short 
hairs  or  bristles,  while  the  leaf  of  the  rape  is 
smooth.  The  rough-leaved  variety  is  said  to  be 
the  most  productive.  The  rape  is  a  biennial  plant, 
that  18,  it  is  sown  in  one  season,  and  matures  its 
seed  in  the  following  season,  like  winter  rye  and 
wheat.  It  is  cultivated,  sown  broadcast,  or  in 
drills.  The  latter  method  is  decidedly  the  best. 
It  requires  a  good  soil,  such  as  would  produce 
good  crops  of  barley  or  wheat.  The  soil  must  be 
thoroughly  worked*^  and  pulverized,  and  well  ma- 
nured with  compost.  Ashes  is  found  to  be  an  ex- 
cellent manure  for  it,  and  very  much  to  increase 
its  product.  The  seed  should  be  sown  in  drills  in 
a  bed,  early  in  August!  The  bed  should  be  pre- 
pared with  the  spade  and  made  rich.  They  should 
not  be  sown  too  thick.  Land  from  which  barley 
or  wheat  has  been  taken  may  be  prepared  by 
thorough  plowing,  manuring,  and  harrowing  to 
receive  the  plants. 

The  i^nts  should  be  transferred  from  the  bed 
to  the  field  in  which  they  are  to  grow,  in  Sep- 
tember and  October.  When  this  crop  is  cultiva- 
ted on  a  larffe  scale,  it  is  usual  to  maxe  a  furrow 
with  a  small  plow,  and  aeainst  the  upright  side 
of  the  furrow  place  the  plants  about  ten  inches 

rrt,  and  then  by  a  return  of  the  plow  throw 
soil  again  into  the  furrow,  and  then  with  a 
hoe  level  the  earth  and  press  it  against  the  plants 
by  the  foot.  They  are  then  left  until  the  follow- 
ing sprinz,  when,  if  the  rows  are  sufficiently  dis- 
tant, a  plow  may  be  passed  between  them,  and 
the  weeds  carefully  removed  by  the  hoe  and  the 


fingers,  or  the.  wheel-hoe  may  be  used  instead  of 
the  plow.  This  will  allow  the  rows  to  be  placed 
nearer  to  each  other  than  when  the  plow  is  to  be 
used. 

When  the  crop  is  to  be  cultivated  on  a  small 
scale,  it  is  usual  to  use  a  dibble  or  small  spade. 
This  is  inserted  into  the  ground,  and  by  bearine 
the  handle  towards  the  body,  a  wedge-shaped 
opening  is  made,  into  each  end  of  which  a  plant 
is  inserted  by  a  boy.  The  spade  is  then  with- 
drawn, and  the  earth  is  pressed  around  the  roots 
of  the  plants.  The  plants  should  be  raised  care- 
fully from  the  bed  in  which  they  are  started,  by 
a  fork,  and  with  as  much  dirt  as  possible  adher- 
ing to  their  roots,  laid  into  baskets,  and  handled 
with  much  care  when  they  are  inserted  into  the 
ground.  If  the  plants  are  watered  with  night- 
soil  steeped  in  water,  sink  drainings,  or  ower 
liquid  manures  in  the  spring,  they  will  become 
extremely  luxuriant.  They  should  be  kept  free 
of  weeds,  and  the  earth  frequently  stirred  around 
their  roots.  The  lower  pods  are  apt  to  become 
ripe,  before  those  on  the  topmost  branches. 
When  most  of  the  pods  are  ripe^  it  should  be  cut 
whOe  the  dew  is  on  it,  and  hud  upon  sheets,  or 
upon  a  wagon  with  a  tight  bottom  ;  after  lying 
one  or  two  days  in  the  sun,  or  on  the  bam-floor 
where  the  air  can  have  free  access  to  it,  it  is 
threshed,  and  the  seed  spread  upon  a  floor  and 
frequently  stirred  to  prevent  its  heating.  It  is 
common  in  Germany  to  thresh  it  on  sheets  in 
the  field.  Cattle  and  sheep  are  very  fond  of  the 
pods  and  small  branches  broken  off  in  threshing. 

The  above  are  the  principal  facts  connected 
with  the  culture  of  this  plant  in  Europe.  Expe- 
rience will  determine  how  far  European  methods 
require  to  be  varied  to  suit  our  climate.  Who 
will  make  an  experiment  in  its  culture  this  sea- 
son, and  report,  a  year  from  next  fall,  the  re- 
sults? Seed  may  be  obtained  at  Wilson,  Fair- 
buiks  &  Go.'s,  Hanover  Street,  or  at  most  of  the 
wholesale  druggists,  or  at  the  seed  stores. 

Concord.  j.  r. 

For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

POXILTET,  &c.— No.  L 

Mr.  Editor: — ^I  have  been  re<}uested  several 
times  to  state  how  I  manage  lavmg  hens  when 
shut  up,  and  with  your  leave  I  will  do  so  through 
the  medium  of  the  Fanner,  if  you  think  any 
benefit  will  be  derived  thereby. 

First,  a  good  dry  shelter  or  buildine,  with  a 
southern  aspect,  with  yard  one  rod  of  land  at 
least  for  ten  or  twelve  hens.  Second,  their  food 
should  be  com  and  oats,  in  equal  quantities,  by 
them  always  ;  also  fresh  water,  pulverized  oyster 
shells  and  gravel,  where  they  can  obtain  them 
when  they  require ;  they  should  have  meat  three 
times  a  week,  or  beef  scraps,  that  can  be  obtained 
of  the  tallow  chandler,  one  pound  of  the  former 
or  half  a  pound  of  the  latter,  and  as  often  should 
have  raw  vegetables,  such  as  cabbage,  potatoes, 
carrots,  and  grass  in  summer  and  hay  in  winter. 
Third,  keep  no  rooster. 

To  obtam  the  greatest  amount  of  profit  from  a 
hen-yard,  I  am  of  opinion,  from  a  fifteen  years' 
experience,  that  more  eggs  can  be  obtained  at  a 
less  relative  expense  from  twelve  hens,  or  a  less 
number,  than  mm  a  larger  one,  when  yarded 
together.    Never  winter  a  fowl  twice,  but  kUl 
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off  at  the  time  they  begin  to  shed  their  feathers, 
and  supply  their  places  with  laying  pullets.  In 
the  selection  of  pullets,  ^et  a  good  yellow-legged 
fowl,  of  medium  size,  (avoid  large  ones,)  and  make 
no  inquiry  about  the  breed.  Setters  sl^puld  be 
shut  in  a  lattice  coop,  open  on  all  sides,  and  re- 
main in  the  enclosure  with  the  rest,  and  have 
plenty  of  food  until  she  leaves  the  nest,  when  she 
will  soon  lay  again. 

The  greatest  nuisance  that  I  have  to  contend 
with,  and  which  I  think  is  the  cause  of  more 
failures  in  the  management  of  poultry  than  all 
other  causes  combing,  is  the  vermin,  or  ticks, 
that  infest  their  roosts  in  warm  weather,  liiany 
doubt  their  existence  because  they  could  never 
find  any  upon  their  fowls.  When  they  get  into  a 
building,  it  is  next  to  an  impossibility  to  eradi- 
cate them.  Various  means  nave  been  tried  to 
exterminate  thom,  and  all  have  failed  because  of 
their  tenacity  of  life  and  small  size.  It  is  use- 
less to  expect  profit  or  pleasure  while  these  pests 
are  allowed  to  increase.  As  they  do  not  remain 
upon  the  fowls  any  longer  than  tp  fill  them, 
something  must  be  done  to  keep  them  under  in 
warm  weather,  and  I  have  founa  nothing  better 
than  the  following :  Have  a  smooth  roost,  and 
nail  a  lath  or  two  to  the  under  side  of  the  same, 
to  cover  cavities  previously  made  with  an  inch 
auger,  where  they  can  secrete  themselves  when 
filled ;  then,  once  or  twice  a  week,  carry  out  the 
laths  and  saturate  them  with  boiling  water. 
Another  remedy  is  to  smear  with  poor  oil  once  a 
week,  or  oftener  if  necessary.  Every  person  who 
has  a  family  should  keep  half  a  dozen  laying 
hens ;  they  will  eat  every  thing  that  a  pig  will, 
and,  if  well  cared  for,  are  more  profitable. 

Concord,  May  12, 1855.  h. 


IT  WILL  SAVE  TIME. 

We  have  always  been  advocates  for  the  intro- 
duction ot  new  machines  ttAd  implements,  for 
the  purposes  of  husbandry.  We  have  often 
echoed  the  popular  remark,  ^'It  mil  save  time.*^ 

It  has  sometimes  occurred  to  us,  that  this 
thought  deserved  a  more  careful  consideration. 
What  is  the  object  of  saving  time  ?  Would  it  be 
better  for  us  all,  if  we  could  have  our  labor  per- 
formed entirely  by  steam  and  water-power,  and 
that  we  should  bo  exempt  from  physical  toil? 
certainly  it  would  not.  A  certain  amount  of  la- 
bor with  the  hands,  as  well  as  the  head,  is  essen- 
to  health  and  energy  of  character. 

Again,  in  a  community  where  the  laborers,  as 
in  the  Southern  States,  are  ignorant,  so  that  they 
could  not  give  their  time  to  reading  or  writing 
and  the  cultivation  of  the  mind  generally,  ex- 
emption from  labor  would  be  followed  by  the 
worst  consequences. 

In  our  New  England  cities,  even,  were  em- 
ployment suddenly  to  cease,  though  abundant 
means  of  sustaining  life  were  provided,  we  should 
at  once  have  among  our  citizens  a  most  danger- 
ous element,  in  a  class  unemployed  in  their  ac- 
customed labors,  and  without  the  resources  to 
preserve  them  in  a  life  of  leisure. 


It  seems,  then,  that  however  desirable  we  are 
in  the  habit  of  thinking  a  life  of  leisure  to  be,  it 
is  not  so  under  all  considerations.  Whenever  the 
time  exempted  from  labor  is  occupied  in  the  cuUivO' 
tion  of  the  mind  and  heart,  then  is  such  time  truly 
saved. 

The  mechanic,  who  by  the  aid  of  machinery, 
or  by  double  effort,  finishes  his  day's  work,  so 
that  he  has  a  long  evening  which  he  devotes  to 
the  drinking  saloon,  or  card  table,  has  saved  no 
time.  His  condition  would  be  better  were  he  at 
his  task  till  bed-time,  at  his  bench  or  anvil.  The 
farmer,  who  on  an  easy  soil,  can  earn  his  week's 
support  by  a  day's  labor,  and  give  all  his  leisure 
to  horse-racing  and  gambling,  has  saved  no  time. 
A  hard  soil  and  a  small  return  would  be  a  bless- 
ing to  him,  if  they  kept  him  from  evil  compan- 
ionship. 

But  when  society  has  reached  that  condition, 
as  it  has  in  most  of  New  England,  that  our  young 
men  and  women  are  really  desirous  to  improve 
their  minds  ;  when  they  have  arrived  at  the  pe- 
riod, that  they  desire  to  increase  their  knowl- 
edge, and  will  devote  their  leisure  hours  to  books 
and  the  elegant  and  innocent  recireation  of  music 
and  lectures  and  refined  conversation,  then  a  par- 
tial exemption  from  toil  has  become  truly  a 
blessing.  Severe  bodily  labor  is  hardly  consist- 
ent with  the  highest  Lotellectual  cultivation.  To 
be  be  more  explicit,  it  is  rarely  possible  for  a 
man  to  devote  many  hours  in  the  day  to  hard 
work  with  his  hands,  and  in  the  same  day  pei^ 
form  much  labor  in  study,  while  considerable 
physical  exercise  daily  is  essential  to  inteUeotual 
as  well  as  bodily  health  and  strength.  Undoubt- 
edly, most  of  our  farmers,  in  the  summer  months, 
work  too  hard  for  the  best  exercise  of  their  men- 
tal powers.  Ten  hours  of  labor  under  our  hot 
sun,  in  the  field,  is  too  much  of  a  tax  on  one's 
vital  energies  to  allow  him  to  be  a  severe  student 
the  remainder  of  his  waking  hours. 

Then  let  us  endeavor  to  save  time.  Let  us 
make  use  of  plows  and  harrows  of  the  most  ap- 
proved form.  Let  us  introduce  mowing  ma- 
chines, and  horse-rakes,  oornHshellers  and  potato- 
diggers  ;  let  us  make  the  wind  draw  our  water, 
and  the  water  drive  our  machinery,  and  the 
steam  take  its  place  at  the  wheel.  Let  us,  by 
all  means,  here  in  New  England,  where  men  de- 
sire knowledge,  and  know  the  value  of  leisure, 
do  all  we  can  to  lessen  human  toil. 

Time  saved  from  bodily  labor,  and  given  to  ed- 
ucation, is  time  indeed  saved,  and  there  is  a  re- 
ciprocal action  which  is  working  winders  in  this 
direction,  and  which  is  daily  tending  to  relieve 
the  laborer. 

The  fiirmer  or  mechanic  feels  the  value  of 
time.  He  finds  it  necessary  to  have  some  hours 
for  study.    He  finds  the  labor  of  swinging  the 
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sojthe  too  hard.  He  Bets  hia  wits  at  work,  and 
the  mowiDg  machine  is  invented ,  and  his  hones, 
with  a  tenth  his  own  former  toil,  perform  his 
daily  task.  And  so  of  all  other  labor-performing 
machines.  They  merely  illustrate  how  much 
better  is  the  mind  than  the  body — how  much 
better  educated  labor  than  mere  brute  force. 


OocapatloDS. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

OOUITTBT  EASHEBS  AHD  CTTT 
MECHANICS. 

HEALTH. 

"How's  your  health  ?"  is  one  of  our  first  salu- 
tatory expressions  as  we  meet  our  friends ;  though 
I  hardly  know  why  it  should  be  so,  when  so  few 
of  us  seem  to  care  for  health  so  long  as  we  are 
getting  rich.  If  money  can  be  made  rapidly  in 
any  business  or  place,  few  stop  to  inquire  into 
its  healthiness,  if  large  wages  are  offered  by  the 
factory  or  shop,  who  cares  for  the  poisonous  dust 
that  may  ulcerate  the  InngS)  for  the  cramped  po- 
sition that  may  inflame  the  liver,  or  tor  the 
heated  atmosphere  that  must  debilitate  the  whole 
system  ?  The  lore  of  life  is  said  to  be  one  of  the 
strongest  instincts  of  human  nature,  but  the 
preservation  of  health  seems  to  be  one  of  the 
last  objects  of  our  concern.  We  follow  fashion 
in  dress  and  diet,  and  run  the  race  for  wealth 
utterly  reckless  of  the  dangers  to  which  we  ex- 
pose our  health. 

It  is,  therefore,  with  faint  hopes  of  doing  good 
that  I  commence  this  article.  When  I  was  at- 
tempting to  show  that,  notwithstanding  all  the 
flitter  of  large  wages  in  the  city,  mechanics  here 
m  the  long  run  actually  come  out  poorer  than 
&rmers  in  the  country,  I  expected  to  be  heard. 
But  now  that  my  subject  refers  to  the  compara- 
tive health  of  the  two  classes,  who  will  read? 
Besides  this  general  indifference,  there  is  no  chance 
for  argument.  There  is  no  body  to  dispute  with. 
Every  body  that  thinks  at  all  admits  farming  to 
be  "rather"  the  most  healthy — every  body  knows 
that  in-door  confinement  is  less  favorable  to  the 
development  of  the  physical  man,  and  to  lone 
life,  than  out-door  exercise ;  that  ca^ed  men  ana 
caged  birds  are  inferior  to  those  who  enjov  the 
open  fields ;  that  men  who  work  in  the  shade, 
nke  potatoes  which  grow  in  the  cellar,  have  a 
sickly,  unnatural  look,  and  are  in  &ct  sickly, 
unnatural  things.  The  fact,  then,  bein^  admit- 
ted, we  have  only  to  consider  the  magnitude  or 
degree  of  this  difference  : — How  much  more  healthy 
is  the  fanner  than  the  mechanic  ? 

Fortunately  we  have  the  means  for  a  reliable 
answer  to  this  important  question.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  State  of  Massachusetts  compiles  an 
abstract  of  the  returns,  which  by  law  are  re- 
quired to  be  made  to  him,  by  each  town  in  the 
State,  of  Burths,  Marriages,  and  Deaths.  This 
abstract  is  published  annually.  These  statistics 
are  probably  collected  and  arranged  with  greater 
care  and  accuracy  than  any  others  of  the  kind 
in  this  country.  The  Twelfth  Annual  Report,  or 
that  for  1853,  is  before  us.  We  make  a  Tew  ex- 
tracts from  "Table  X.,"  which  gives  the  result 
for  nine  years  and  eight  months,  of  persons  who 
have  died  over  twenty  years  of  age — those  dying 
younger  are  not  included.    From  something  over 
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Machlniflta 268 

Tallow 192 

Operatives 173 

Prlntew 91 

Hatters 88 
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seventy  occupations  into  which  *  ^mechanics"  are 
divideil,  I  have  selected  the  following  from  among 
the  leading  kinds  as  to  numbers. 

No.  of  Deaths  Average  Age  At  20  jn.  old, 
reported.         at  Death,      may  expect 
to  live— 

Agrieoltorista 7.785 64.08 44.03 

OarpenterB 1.127 40.41 29.41 

Shoemakers 1.880 43.10 ..23.10 

Blacksmiths 541 51.62 ^1.62 

Painters 275 42.00 22.00 

..48.32 28.82 

.37.16 17.16 

.43.87 28.87 

.83.17 13.17 

.30.46 16.40 

.53.87 ...88.87 

■  .41.44 21.44 

In  the  table  from  which  the  above  is  extracted, 
the  deaths  of  7,781  mechanics  of  all  occupations 
are  reported,  (forty-six  more  than  of  farmers,) 
whose  aventfe  age  is  exaotl;^  forty-six  years, 
while  that  of  farmers  is  a  fraction  over  sixty-four 
years — or  a  difference  of  eighteen  years  in  &vor 
of  agriculture.  Accordingly,  at  twenty  years 
of  age,  a  farmer  may  expect  to  live  forty-four 
years  ;  a  mechanic  only  twenty-six.  But  there 
appears  to  be  a  great  (ufference  in  the  health  of 
the  various  occupations.  Carpenters  and  masons 
who  work  much  in  the  open  air,  live  nearly  50 
years,  while  machinists,  operatives  and  printers 
fall  considerably  short  of  40  years. 

But  it  is  not  my  intention  to  go  into  the  de- 
tails of  this  subject.  My  object  is  simply  to  uree 
the  many  farmer's  boys  who  are  seriously  thinx- 
ing  of  leaving  the  farm  for  a  trade,  to  take  into 
account  the  subject  of  health,  as  well  as  that  of 
wages.  I  judge  you,  boys,  bymyself  when  I  say 
that  you  do  not  do  this.  When  I  was  making 
up  my  mind  to  be  a  mechanic,  I  compared  the 
ten  dollars  a  month  of  the  farmer  with  the  ten 
dollars  a  week  of  the  mechanic — the  hard  work 
and  exposure  to  heat  and  cold,  to  dust  and  mud, 
of  the  one,  with  li^ht  work  and  comfortable  shel- 
ter of  the  other,  without  looking  the  fact  in  the 
face  that, 

Farmers  at  20  years  of  age  may  expect  to  live  44  yrs.  longer. 
Macbinisto      "  "  "  "       17       " 

Printers  «  "  "  «       16       ♦* 

Yet  such  is  the  fact,  as  appears  from  the  pub- 
lished returns  of  deaths  in  Massachusetts  for  the 
last  ten  years. 

Nor  is  this  all.  Short  life  is  not  the  only 
penaltv  for  violating  the  laws  of  health  ;  but  oil 
the  ills  <'that  flesh  is  heir  to''  when  abused,  fol- 
low close  upon  the  heels  of  the  tran8&;ressor. 
To  wear  out  in  twenty  years  a  constitution  that 
was  made  to  last  forty,  requires  no  small  amount 
of  headaches  and  foul  stomachs,  of  darting  pains 
and  twitchine  nerves.  The  full-blooded,  stalwart 
country  boy  is  not  transforjoied  into  the  pale,  de- 
bilitated, city  mechanic,  without  admonitory 
remonstrances  of  his  physical  system,  by  pains 
and  lassitude,  that  ought  to  be  heeded  as  '<  warn- 
ings,'' but  which  he  too  often  attempts  to  allay 
by  stimulants.  And  here,  bv  the  way,  we  find 
perhaps  the  reason  of  a  fact  tnat  has  excited  some 
wonder,  viz  :  that  the  more  unhealthy  and  short- 
lived any  class  of  mechanics,  the  more  dissipated 
they  are.  The  causes  which  shorten  life  produce 
a  condition  of  the  nervous  system  that  can  scarcely 
be  endured,  but  which  stimulants  will  for  the 
time  being  greatly  relieve.  Glass-blowers,  prin- 
ters of  morning  papers,  and  others  who  work 
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nights,  as  they  rouse  tbemselves  from  their  morn- 
ing nap,  experience  feelings  of  real  misery,  which, 
if  they  were  not  the  result  of  a  criminal  abuse  of 
health  that  ought  to  be  abandoned  at  once,  would 
seem  to  justify  them,  if  any  thing  can,  in  taking 
'^a  little  something*'  to  steady  the  neryes  and  to 
wake  them  up.  The  doctor  has  no  patient  that 
needs  it  more.  Here  is  indeed  a  real  "case  of 
sickness/'  But  as  the  remedy  touches  not  the 
disease,  the  patient  finds  that  the.  more  he  doses 
the  more  he  must,  to  keep  comfortable.  Poor 
fellow,  what  are  large  wages  to  him,  now  that 
his  medicine  has  become  his  master  ? 

Since  I  commenced  these  articles,  one  corres- 
pondent of  the  Farmer  has  asked,  and  probably 
a  great  many  readers  have  thought  or  asking. 
Why  do  not  city  mechanics  oftener  try  forming, 
if  all  I  say  of  their  hard  lot  is  true  ?  There  are 
undoubtedly  many  reasons  for  it,  but  the  want 
of  sufficient  health  and  strength  is  the  most  con- 
clusive. Look  at  a  sedentary  city  mechanic, — a 
jour,  tailor,  jeweler,  engraver,  or  painter, — what 
can  he  do  at  farming  ?  His  hands  are  small  and 
delicate,  his  sinews  are  unstrung,  and  every  way 
his  physical  system  has  become  unfitted  for  fisirm- 
ing,  in  proportion  as  it  is  fitted  and  conformed  to 
the  necessities  of  his  trade.  He  can  perhaps  sit 
all  day  long  bent  nearly  double,  ana  by  much 
practice  he  can  ply  the  needle,  the  brush,  or  the 
graver,  with'  wonderful  dexterity :  but  give  him 
an  axe  or  a  scythe,  or  set  him  at  the  plow  or  at 
building  fence,  and  you  will  soon  discover  a  sat- 
isfactory answer  to  the  question  proposed,  and 
see  why  it  is  very  dangerous  if  not  very  foolish 
for  such  mechanics  to  attempt  the  realization  of 
their  agricultural  dreams,  altoough  the  distance 
between  them  and  Kanzas  '*  lends  enchantment  to 
the  view." 

We  close  this  article  with  a  brief  summary  of 
our  argument.  Mechanics  live  some  eij^hteen 
years  less  than  farmers ;  many  are  half  dead 
while  they  do  live ;  and  their  systems  often  be- 
come so  conformed  to  the  peculiarities  of  their 
business  that  they  are  good  for  nothing  else,  an! 
consequently  cannot  return  to  the  farm  if  they 
are  ever  so  well  satisfied  that  they  made  a  mistake 
in  leaving  it  and  becoming 

Boston^  May,  1855.  A  City  Mecbaktic. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

THE  OAZES  COW. 

Friend  Brown  : — The  life-like  picture  of  the 
most  celebrated  cow  of  New  England  oriein,  to- 
gether with  the  facts  of  her  history,  contained  in 
the  Farmer  of  Saturday  last,  are  the  most  satis- 
factory answers  that  can  be  given  to  the  inquiry, 
•  *  What  is  a  native  cow  ?"  In  view  of  these  facts, 
there  are  a  few  who  will  presume  to  deny  the 
right  of  this  animal  to  this  appellation. 

I  have  been  not  a  little  surprised,  in  looking 
over  the  returns  of  our  several  Agricultural  Soci- 
eties, to  see  with  what  avidity  all  fiicts  tending  to 
magnify  the  importance  of  imported  breeds,  are 
seized  and  published.  There  is  a  sort  of  aristo- 
cratic conse(]^uenoe  connected  with  these,  not  un- 
like that  claimed  by  the  higher  classes  of  citizens 
in  our  cities  and  villages,  which  keeps  at  a  dis- 
tance those  of  humbler  origin.  In  an  elaborate 
report  on  stocks,  from  the  county  of  Bristol,  con-, 


tained  in  the  volume  of  Massachuselts  Agricul- 
ture, recently  published,  the  writer,  after  running 
down  the  Devons  (first  introduced  to  our  shores 
by  the  Plymouth  pilgrims,)  to  the  lowest  point 
of  degeneracy,  remarks,  *'our  native  catUe  are 
not  without  great  merit."  If  it  be  true  that, 
amid  all  the  deprivations  and  hardships  they  had 
to  encounter,  they  still  retain  '*great  merit," 
why  deny  them  the  power  of  perpetuating  their 
own  characteristics?  This  power  is  claimed  ex- 
dusively  for  animals  recently  imported.  Is  there 
not  something  arbitrary  in  this  pretension!  I 
have  not  in  mind  so  distinctly  the  history  of  these 
races,  as  to  speak  with  entire  oonfidenoe ;  but, 
judging  of  a  New  England  cow  as  I  would  of 
any  other  class  of  animals,  I  should  say,  under 
a  proper  care  and  keeping,  with  due  regard  to 
her  associates,  she  would  he  as  likely  to  rear  a 
good  calf  as  any  other  breed  of  animals.  Pos- 
sibly she  may  have  been  so  overfed,  to  increase 
her  milk,  as  to  impair  her  procreative  energies ; 
but  such  overfeeding  does  not  in  the  least  im-  - 
pugn  the  principle  for  which  I  would  contend. 
£<]uality  1  readily  grant  to  foreigners — superi- 
ority never.  • 

RsKARKS. — ^As  we  understand  it,  purity  of  blood 
comes  from  long  and  careful  breeding  of  the  same 
type ;  if  of  Devon,  then  of  the  best  blood  of  the 
Devon,  on  both  sides,  for  several  generations,  and 
so  of  any  other  breed.  Our  common  cattle  are  a 
mixture  of  various  breeds,  but  that  this  mixture 
is  not  as  profitable  stock  for  us  as  any  of  the 
pure  breeds,  we  are  not  ready  to  assert. 


For  the  New  England  Fm 

SHORT  HISTORT  FOR  TOUHG  MEH. 

Mr.  Brown  : — ^Having  been  a  constant  reader 
of  the  N.  E,  Farmer  for  the  past  twelve  months, 
and  having  derived  a  great  deal  of  information 
from  its  pages,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  my  two  dollars  was  a  good  investment,  and 
that  myself  and  fisimily  cannot  well  dispense  with 
its  weekly  visits.  You  will  find  enclosed  twodol* 
lars  for  another  year's  subscription. 

Havine  seen  several  times  m  your  paper  the 
contrast  between  country  and  city  life,  some  of 
the  circumstances  mentioned  have  applied  veiy 
nearly  to  my  own  case,  so  much  so,  that  I  take 
the  liberty  to  write  a  few  lessons  that  I  have 
learned. 

When  I  was  eighteen  years  of  age,  I  had  be- 
come pretty  tired  of  working  on  my  father's 
farm,  and  being  pretty  well  tickled  up  with  the 
fine  stories  and  nne  clothes  that  some  of  my  ao- 
quaintanoe  had  brought  from  Boston,  I  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  farmine  was  not  respectable 
enough,  and  would  never  do  for  me,  ana  that  I 
must  at  teme  rate  or  other  live  a  city  life  of  in- 
dependence. All  the  persuasions  and  threats  of 
my  father  were  of  no  avail ;  go  to  Boston  I  must, 
so  my  friends  concluded  to  let  me  try  it.  In  1840, 
I  found  myself  in  Boston,  without  any  other  oc- 
cupation than  to  take  my  chance  as  a  laborer  at 
anything  that  should  present  itself  for  me  to  do ; 
at  this  time  business  was  dull,  and  had  it  not 
been  for  an  aoc^uaintanoe,  I  should  have  bad  to 
return  home  with  disappointment ;  but  at  last,  I 
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obtained  a  situation,  not  at  $10,  $15  or  $20  per 
week,  but  at  the  sum  of  one  dollar  per  day,  and 
pay  my  own  reckoning.  This,  thought  I,  at  any 
rate^  is  better  than  digging  on  a  farm  for  noth- 
ing, and  besides,  I  am  my  own  master.  I  formed 
a  resolution  to  save  my  wages,  be  temperate,  and 
show  my  relatiyes  that  in  spite  of  their  per- 
suasions 1  could  live  and  gain  independence  in 
the  city.  Well,  at  the  end  of  one  year,  1  found 
my  gams  to  be  about  0,  having  lost  all  of  my 
waces  by  itiy  employer  becoming  bankrupt.  I 
had  taken  up  bamy  enough  of  my  earnings  to 
pay  my  board  and  purchase  a  fbw  clothes,  Ac. 
This  did  not  exactly  agree  with  mv  notions  of 
city  independence,  u>r  I  had  worked  harder  than 
ever  before,  spent  no  money  needlessly,  and  was 
not  so  independent  after  all,  but  wiiat  if  taken 
sick  I  should  find  some  embarraasmehts. 

I  began  my  second  lesson  by  resolving  to  col- 
lect my  wages  as  I  went  along,  and  continued  to 
labor  hard,  and  fare  hard,  at  wa^es  averaging 
about  thirty  dollars  per  month,  for  four  years, 
occasionally  chancing  places  as  I  thought  for  my 
advantage.  At  the  end  of  this  ti^e  1  found  my 
fortune  to  consist  of  about  0,  after  accommodat- 
ing a  friend  with  $140  which  he  absouatulated 
with,  and  paying  doctor's'  bills,  &c.  All  of  thesa 
expenses  I  found  higher  than  such  usually  are  in 
the  country  among  one's  friends.  This  ends  les- 
son second — two  rather  costly  lessons,  for  me,  at 
least.  This  I  found  brought  independence  and 
myself  farther  apart  than  when  I  left  home  and 
tlie /arm.  At  the  ehd  of  seven  years,  I  found 
myself  hobbling  about  the  streets  on  crutches, 
having  had  the  misfortune  to  have  one  of  my 
legs  broken,  about  fifty  dollars  in  debt  and  no 
means  to  pay,  with  a  wife  and  child  dependent 
on  me  for  support.  Here  was  a  nut  for  mo  to 
crack,  which  seven  years  before  I  had  not  thought 
of. 

With  theT  help  of  my  friends  I  now  obtained  a 
situation  upon  the  city  night  watch,  where  by 
watching  when  a  hard-laboring  man  needs  rest, 
and  doing  a  hard  day's  work  every  day,  I  man- 
aged to  earn  sometimes  as  high  as  the  $15  or 
$20  per  week,  spoken  of  in  your  paper  as  one  of 
Uie  rare  chances  which  are  seldom  met  with  in 
the  city.  I  lived  in  this  way  for  three  years,  do- 
ing two  days'  work  every  twenty-four  hours, 
With  occasionally  a  fit  of  sickness,  and  some  of 
my  family  sick  much  of  the  time.  The  doctors 
informed  mo  that  if  I  wanted  to  s&ve  my  wife  or 
children  I  must  remove  them  to  the  country.  Here 
I  waa  in  a  fix  !  What !  eo  into  the  country  and 
work  on  a  farm !  But  the  welfare  of  my  family 
was  at  stake,  and  something  must  be  done.  I 
had  managed  to  lay  by  $550,  and  with  that  I 
came  to  the  country,  purchased  a  farm  of  140 
acres  for  $1000,  with  good  substantial  buildings, 
mostly  new,  paying  $500  down,  and  experiment- 
ing upon  the  mortage  system  for  the  balance. 
Here  I  took  my  family  in  1853,  hired  a  man,  and 
returned  to  the  city  myself,  where  by  incessant 
labor  night  and  day,  and  a  little  speculation  for 
one  year,  I  managed  to  use  myself  about  up,  and 
earn  $600,  with  which  I  purchased  young  stock 
and  farming  tools,  paid  $^00  more  towards  my 
form,  took  up  the  mortgage  and  gave  my  note 
for  the  $200  remaining.  I  then  went  to  work 
upon  my  farm,  completely  satisfied  with  strivin 
for  independence  in  Boston.    Although  it  was 


mostly  new  work  for  me,  still  with  the  advice  of 
my  neighbors,  and  occasional  hints  from  your  pa- 
per, and  a  few  books  which  1  read  eagerly,  I  get 
along  very  well.  If  I  have  occasionally  a  hard 
lift,  or  a  har4, day's  work  here,  I  can  remember 
hundreds  such  during  mj  independent  city  life. 

All  that  I  have  to  say  m  conclusion  is,  that  I 
haye  at  last  oyertaken  independence,  not  in  Bos- 
ton or  any  other  city,  but  in  the  blessed  country, 
in  the  most  honorable,  healthy  and  natural  occu- 
pation of  man.  I  have  now  paid  my  debts,  and 
am  at  last  a  free  man. 

Benjamin  F.  Mitchbll.    * 

Mt,  Vemonvilie,  Me. 


THE  APPLE  TEEE  BOEEE. 


We  heard  many  complaints  last  year  of  the 
rayages  Of  the  apple  tree  borer.  In  some  cases 
the  injury  inflicted  was  said  to  be  very  extensiye, 
and  as  no  remedy  appeared  to  be  efiectual,  the 
only  course  seemed  to  be  to  let  the  enemy  have  its 
own  way.  The  borer  is,  indeed,  a  difficult  foe. to 
contend  with,  as  its  rayages  are  committed  out 
of  sight.  Its  eggs  are  deposited  in  the  bark  of 
the  tree,  generally,  but  a  short  distance  from  the 
ground,  and  there  produce  a  whitish  grub,  or 
maggot-shaped  progeny,  which  begins  immediate- 
ly to  perforate  the  tree,  pursuing  its  course  along 
between  the  bark  and  the  sap  wood,  or  in  the  sap 
wood  itself,  and  oflen  passing  up  so  many  times 
as  to  weaken  and  finally  destroy  the  tree.  In  a 
long  article  on  the  subject  in  the  Ohio  Farmery 
we  find  the  following  paragraphs : 

What  is  the  Borer  ?  The  Borer  is  the  larya, 
or  grub  which  is  hatched  from  the  egg,  of  a  bee^ 
tie,  belonging  to  the  family  of  Buprestids^  or, 
Buprestians.  The  beetle  itself  is  aboiit  half  an 
inch  long,  with  brown  and  white  stripes,  and  flies 
at  niffht. 

W^en  does  it  lag  its  Eggs  7  In  the  latter  part 
of  May,  and  first  part  of  June,  it  pierces  the  bark 
of  the  tree  with  its  spear,  and  deposits  its  eggs 
under  the  bark.  This  it  does  near  the  root  of 
the  tree,  in  perhaps  the  greater  number  of  cases, 
especially  in  small  trees.  Indeed  some  writers, 
whose  observations  seem  to  have  been  confined  to 
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one  or  two  classefl  of  operations  performed  by  the 
beetle,  state  that  it  deposits  its  eg^  only  at  the 
root  of  the  tree.  This  is  a  mistake.  We  have 
dug  them  within  the  last  few  weeks,  from  all 
parts  of  the  trank,  from  the  ground  to  the  branch- 
es ;  they  seem  to  have  a  special  likins  for  those 
parts  01  the  tree  which  are  decayed.  On  the 
south-west  side  of  the  trees  where  the  sun  has 
scoiched  the  bark  or  the  wood  beneath;  also 
where  the  bark  has  been  bruised  by  cattle,  or  in 
any  other  way  ;  also  where  the  tree  is  naturally 
weak,  and  shows  signs  of  early  withering  and 
death — wherever  any  or  all  these  inducements 
are  offered,  the  beetle  seems  quite  ready  to  accept 
the  invitation,  and  make  its  investment.  Let  no 
one  imagine,  therefore,  that  his  trees  are  free 
from  the  borer,  because  he  finds  none  about  the 
roots;  let  him  examine  all  parts  of  the  trunk  care- 
fully, and  especially  the  weak,  wounded,  or  de- 
cayed parts.  He  may  find  them  in  any  of  these 
portions  of  the  tree. 

Various  remedies  are  prescribed  for  preventing 
the  moth  depositing  its  eggs  on  the  trees,  such  as 
strong  potash  water,  soft  soap,  and  strong  tobac- 
co water,  &c . ;  but  when  it  is  remembered  that 
the  bark  of  trees,  like  the  human  skin,  has  a  very 
important  function  to  perform,  we  believe  that 
any  thick  adhesive  substance,  like  whitewash  or 
clay,  is  always  productive  of  far  more  harm  than 
good. 

As  the  borer  penetrates  the  tree,  he  throws  out 
the  chips  or  borings  which  he  has  made — these 
may  be  seen  and  his  entrance  found,  when,  with 
a  wire  fitted  for  the  purpose,  he  may,  in  most 
oases,  be  destroyed.  But  a  careful  observer  may 
detect  the  spot  where  the  egg  is  deposited,  even 
before  a  chip  has  fallen,  and  it  is  then  an  easy 
matter  to  destroy  the  eggs.  This  watchfulness, 
afler  all,  must  be  the  chief  reliance  of  the  far- 
mer. 

The  engraving  above,  illustrating  the  ravages 
of  the  borer,  is  only  one  of  a  number  we  have 
preserved.  It  shows  how  destructive  they  some- 
times become. 


EvBRT  Family  SHOULD  have  an  Aqricultural 
Paper. — It  is  worth  more  than  it  costs  simply  for 
educational  purposes.  Parents  have  hardly  a 
right  to  deprive  their  families  of  its  advantages 
in  these  times.  Children  will  learn  more,  as  they 
go  to  and  from  school,  or  drive  the  cows  to  pas- 
ture, or  pick  berries  by  the  way,  if  their  obser- 
vation is  quickened,  by  what  they  hear  their  pa- 
rents read  or  talk  over  from  the  agricultural  pa- 
pers ;  and  when  they  form  habits  of  reading  for 
themselves,  such  reading  is  both  safe  and  useful. 
Reader,  if  your  neighbor  has  no  amoultural  pa- 
per, persuade  him  to  take  one.  Even  if  he  is 
poor,  ne  can  better  afford  to  take  one  than  to  do 
without  it ;  for  if  he  takes  one,  hia  chidren  will 
be  likely  to  be  better  off— to  make  a  cood  home 
for  themselves,  and  it  may  be  for  him  m  old  age. 
Not  all  will  have  farms;  but  all  will  need  to 
know  something  of  the  garden  and  the  orchard  at 
least ;  and  we  advise  no  parent,  who  feels  that  he 
may  sometime  be  dependent  upon  his  children,  to 


bring  them  up  without  the  means  of  instruction 
in  rural  economy.  It  should  be  regarded  as  es- 
sential in  the  education  of  any  child,  male  or  fe- 
male. 

THE  BIRDS. 


To  HoK.  Cha&lbs  L.  Flint, 

8BCKBTAXT  OF  THC  ICAflSAOHUSBTTS  BOIRD  Ot  ACBICULTUBK. 

Sib  :— While  fitting  my  corn-grounds  to-day,  and  liiitening  to 
thesodgofthe  prophetic  "Planting-bird,"  yonr  inned  dreolar 
concerning  birda  came  ap  to  mind,  and  for  which  pleaie  to  ac- 
cept my  grateftil  thaokf.  The  accompanying  Teraes  foUoired  my 
thoughts,  and  I  take  the  liberty  to  fonrard  them  to  yon,  hoping 
they  will  meet  siHne  answering  chord  in  your  breast. 

BT  TUB  **PSA8AirT   BABD." 

Deab  Sib  :<— I  read  your  proclamation 

With  pleasurable  admiration. 

Ye  printers,  speed  it  o'er  the  naUon  ! 

May  ye  who  read  it, 
Feel  under  sacred  obligation, 

When  read,  to  heed  it ! 

The  birds !  the  birds  '—what  man  may  knoir 
The  yast  amount  of  good  they  do  } 
Vea  the  poor  bann'd  and  bandit  crow— 

(Wbit  calls  him  raven)— 
Once  fed  a  prophet,  long  ago, 

By  will  of  Heaven. 

Now-days  crows  pull  some  com,  tis  tnie  j 

They  love  it ;  so  do  I  and  you  *, 

But  grubs  and  worms  they  likewise  view 

With  mouths  that  "water," 
And  wage  upon  the  vermin  crew 

Unflinching  slaughter.  , 

Please  keep  before  the  people's  eyes 
This  truth,  of  every  bird  that  flies  :— 
Far  more  of  good  than  evil  lies 

To  thrir  account ; 
The  evil's  small  ]  no  money  buys 

The  good  amount. 

How  ofl)  I've  quit  my  toil,  and  run 

To  see  what  meant  the  "slaughtering  gun  ;** 

And  if  I  found  some  valiant  son 

Of  blood  and  Mars 
Shot  birds,  his  shIrt-taU  flag  was  one 

Of  «»«njie»,"  not  "stars." 

What  songs  with  those  of  birds  can  vie  i 
From  the  bright  gold-finch  that  on  high 
Swings  its  wee  hammock  in  the  sky. 

To  the  dear  thing 
That  nestles  where  the  mosses  lie. 

And  grasses  spring. 

How  blessed  'tis  to  be  awaking 

To  the  bird-choir,  when  day  is  breaking ! 

When  Phoebus  is  the  wast  forsaking, 

No  fine-spun  sermon 
Like  theirs,  could  o'er  my  soul  be  shaking 

The  dews  of  Hermon  ! 

Tbla  bright  May  mom,  from  shaking  spray 
Yon  bhrd  outpours  his  plathsg  lay. 
How  sweetly,  naively  sociably. 

As  late  I  heard 
A  dear-loved  firlend— God  bless  her  f— say, 

And  save  the  bird ! 

Blr,  count  me  ready  to  abet 

You,  in  the  work  to  which  you're  set. 

Fm  loth  to  speak  or  pen  a  threat, 

But  loafing  rowdy 
Who  kills  birds  on  my  fiirm,  will  get 

Especial  "goudy." 
Yours  most  heartily  for  the  birds, 

JOSIAB  D.   CASnOBO. 
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For  the  New  England  Farmer, 

CHEAP  FEBTIUZERS. 


been  much  written  and  said,  of  late  years,  con- 
cerning the  value  of  liquid  wastes,  but,  as  I  am 
inclined  to  think,  with  a  very  inadequate  idea  of 
Mr.  Editor  : — Reflecting  upon  the  wide  spread  their  intrinsic  value,  or  of  the  most  judicious  and 
and  rapidly  increasing  mania  for  foreign  ma- effective  method  of  employing  them, 
nures,  which  has  taken  possession  of  the  farming  |  Generally,  even  those  who  have  been  most 
community  of  New  England,  the  inquiry  has  strongly  impressed  with  the  importance  of 
often  risen  in  my  mind  whether,  in  the  far  off,  liquid  wastes,  have  devoted  their  attention  to  the 
search  for  the  means  of  fertilization,  there  is  not, discovery  of  the  best  absorbents,  with  a  view  to 
a  very  considerable  sprinkling  of  humbug,  such  their  application  to  the  earth  in  a  solid  form 


as  developed  itself  in  the  morus  multicaulis,  ro- 
han  potato  fevers,  &c.  Can  it  be  that  our  re- 
sources are  exhausted,  and  that  we  are  reduced  to 
such  naked  poverty  in  respect  of  our  agricultural 
operations,  that  we  must  needs  look  to  the  distant 
isles  of  the  ocean,  or  the  scientific  combinations 
of  the  chemist,  for  the  essential  elements  of  fer- 
tilization ?  To  answer  (as  numbers  virtually  do) 
this  question  in  the  affirmative,  implies,  as  it  ap- 
l^ears  to  me,  a  very  imperfect  knowledge  of  the 
essential  conditions  of  agricultural  economy, 
while  the  practical  application  of  the  theory  in- 
fers the  total  neglect,  or  very  partial  appropria- 
tion, of  materials  which  nature  has  placed  in 
abundance  }|vithin  our  reach.  Such  neglect  is  an 
error  which  lies  at  the  doors  of  nearly  the  whole 
fiirming  community.  . 

The  primary  want  of  the  farmer,  at  least  here 
in  the  older  States,  is  manure.  From  whence, 
and  by  what  methods,  can  this  be  most  readily 
obtained,  is  the  problem  which  he  is  required  to 
solve.  The  method  now  very  generally  proposed, 
next  to  the  old  established  appropriations  from 
the  barn,  &c.,  is  the  purchase  of  outlying  mate- 
rials, whether  in  the  sliape  of  guano,  poudrette, 
or  phosphate  of  lime,  &c.  Now  is  this  wise  hus- 
bandry? I  think  not.  And  furthermore,  I  am 
fully  persuaded  that  those  who  adopt  this  method 
are  chasing  an  ignis  fatuus,  while  the  substantial 
good,  which  they  want  is  within  their  reach,  is 
wasted  and  lost.  With  me  this  rule  has  all  the 
force  of  an  axiom,  namely,  that  no  person  should 
undertake  the  cultivation  of  more  land  than  he 
can  enrich  sufficiently  from  his  own  resources 
Or,  to  state  it  in  another  form,  there  are  placed 
within  the  reach  of  the  farmer  ample  materials 
to  fertilize  all  the  land  which  he  can  fully  and 
profitably  occupy. 

It  is  a  law  of  our  existence,  which  we  can 
neither  alter  or  set  aside,  that  all  which  we  ab- 
stract from  the  earth  we  must  return  to  it  again 
in  some  form  or  other.  But  although  the  law  it- 
self is  absolute,  the  methods  of  its  fulfilment  arc 
essentially  within  our  control.  The  debt  we  owe 
the  earth  must  be  paid,  but  it  is  for  us  to  deter- 
mine whether  it  shall  be  paid  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  beautify  and  adorn  its  surface,  or  in  such  a 
way  as  to  multiply  its  pollutions  and  increase  the 
sum  of  human  suffering.  It  is  ours  to  determine 
whether  the  enormous  amount  of  exuviie,  evolved 
by  our  great  cities,  shall  be  suffered  to  stagnate, 
saturating  the  ground  and  becoming  the  oismal 
parent  of  every  disease,  or  returned  with  a  wise 
hand  to  the  earth  in  such  a  manner  as  shall  invig- 
orate the  vegetable  world  and  reproduce  new 
forms  of  beauty  and  usefulness.  It  is  for  ns  to 
decide  whether  the  morbid  matter  of  our  house- 
holds shall  stagnate  in  sinks,  drains,  &c.,  creating 
cesspools  offensive  to  every  sense,  or  poured  into 
the  open  bosom  of  the  soil  to  multiply  all  that 
ministers  to  our   physical  comfort.    There  has 


And  herein  I  think  they  have,  to  some  extent, 
Mien  into  error.  As  compared  with  the  old 
wasteful  habits  of  dischargiug  tons  of  liquid  re- 
fuse, upon  a  few  wheelbarrow  loads  of  loam, 
through  the  sink,  or  pouring  it  into  some  inacces^ 
sible  stone  pit,  their  efforts  are  entitled  to  high 
praise  as  valuable  improvements;  but  aa  con- 
trasted with  their  immediate  application  to  the 
soil,  in  a  liquid  state,  whenever  this  is  practi- 
cable, they  must  still  be  pronounced  rude  and  im- 
perfect. 

Liquid  manures  are  vastly  more  efficacious  than 
solids  in  their  influence  upon  vegetation,  and  the 
reason  for  this  must,  we  should  sappose,  appear 
obvious  to  all  who  give  the  subject  a  moment'^ 
thought.  Liquids  are  already  in  the  condition 
which  solids  must  assume  before  they  can  become 
the  food  of  plants.  Nothing  can  become  food  for 
plants  except  in  a  state  of  solution,  and  liquid^ 
are  exempt  fiom  the  waste  from  atmospheric  in- 
fluence which  takes  place  with  solids.  A  very 
simple  experiment  will  settle  the  matter  satisfac- 
torily. Let  any  quantity  of  solid  manure  be 
steeped  fully  in  water,  and  the  solution  applied 
either  to  a  garden,  or  grass,  and  the  same  quan- 
tity be  appned  to  another  piece  of  equal  size,  in 
a  solid  form,  and  the  effects  of  the  former  will  bo 
to  the  latter  us  three  to  one. 

If  I  have  not  already  trespassed  on  your  pa- 
tience, perhaps  I  cannot  better  illustrate  the^i' 
views  than  by  the  relation  of  some  experimsnts  o\ 
mine  made  during  the  last  three  or  four  yeart^ 
upon  this  subject.  In  the  early  part  of  my  larui- 
ing  experience  I  was  much  perplexed  with  tin.' 
general,  and  occasionally  with  the  total,  inefficiicy 
of  solid  manures  when  applied  as  a  top-dressing 
to  grass  land.  Keeping  no  team,,  and  not  bein;: 
in  a  condition  to  expend  much  for  plowing,  L 
looked  about  for  a  remedy.  I  had  had  some  ex- 
perience of  the  powers  of  liquid  manures  applidt- 
around  fruit  trees  and  determined  to  test  them  ii; 
relation  to  grass.  I  procured  a  convenient  ves^/I 
for  tlie  purpose  and  caused  every  species  of  wastv 
liquid  to  be  thrown  into  it,  and  once  or  twice  u 
day  spread  it  methodically  upon  my  land.  Tfti^ 
piece  I  selected  was  good  land,  but  so  exhausted 
by  long  cropping  that  the  year  previous  I  hardly 
considered  it  worth  mowing.  Now  for  the  re- 
sults. The  next  season  the  hay  on  that  piece  was 
more  than  quadrupled.  I  then  began  to  put  my 
ashes  into  the  same  receptacle  and  commenced  a 
regular  course  of  action,  extending  from  the  lost 
of  July  to  the  last  of  May. 

In  this  way,  without  the  loss  of  an  hour's  time, 
or  a  cent  of  outlay,  I  have  produced  results 
which  could  not  be  wrought  by  thirty  horse  loads 
of  solid  manure  accompanied  by  days  or  even 
weeks  of  severe  labor,  in  this  way  I  can  manure 
in  the  most  effectual  manner  upwa[rds  of  an  acre 
and  my  land  thus  treated  will  produce  three  ton 
to  the  acre,  although  it  has  been  in  grass  for 
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teen  years,  and  without  addition  of  seed. — 
This  method,  of  cours<^,  has  its  limitations.  It 
would  not  be  available  in  the  case  of  lands  lying 
distant  from  the  house ;  but  for  those  immediately 
contiguous  I  say  confidently  that  it  cannot  be  ex- 
celled. Every  housekeeper  of  five  persons  pro- 
duces annually  several  tons  of  this  material,  and 
those  who  underetandinely  avail  themselves  of 
this  powerful  resource  wul  find  little  occasion,  it 
seems  to  me,  to  use  Bomner^s  patent,  jguano,  or 
any  other  extraneous  manure.  Wm.  TVhitino. 
Fembroke,  Mass.,  1855. 


WHAT  DOES  IT  COST  TO  FENCE  THE 
COUNTRY? 

The  amount  of  capital  employed  in  the  con- 
struction and  repair  of  fences  in  the  United 
States,  would  be  deemed  fabulous,  were  not  the 
estimates  founded  on  statistical  facts,  which  ad< 
mit  of  no  dispute.  Burknap,  a  well  known  ag 
ricultural  writer,  says : 

*< Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  greatest  invest- 
ment in  this  country,  the  most  costly  productions 
of  human  industry,  is  the  common  fences,  which 
divide  the  fields  from  the  highways,  and  separate 
them  from  each  other.  No  man  dreams  that 
when  compared  with  the  outlay  for  those  unpre- 
tending monuments  of  art,  our  cities  and  our 
towns,  with  all  their  wealth  are  left  far  behind. 
Yon  will  scarcely  believe  me  when  I  say  that  the 
fences  of  this  country  cost  more  than  20  times 
the  amount  of  specie  that  is  in  it." 

In  Germany,  and  many  other  parts  of  Europe, 
no  fences  are  seen  for  miles,  either  between  the 
highlands  and  fields,  or  between  thalots  occupied 
by  dififerent  individuals.  In  some  districts,  the 
boundaries  of  each  proprietor  are  required  by 
law  to  be  marked  by  trees,  and  the  owners  are 
compelled  to  plant  fruit  and  ornamental  trees 
upon  the  line  of  highways  against  their  land,  at 
prescribed  distances,  and  kept  constantly  grow- 
ing. Public  officers,  at  stated  intervals,  examine 
and  survey  the  streets  and  public  ways,  and  re- 
port to  the  public  authorities  any  failure  of  com- 
pliance with  these  legal  provisions.  In  some 
parts  of  Germany,  the  highways  are  lined  for 
miles  with  rows  of  fruit  trees,  bending  with  fruit 
over  the  passing  traveller,  adding  grace  and 
beauty  to  the  landscape,  and  refreshing  him 
with  grateful  shade. 

There  seems  to  be  in  this  country  a  mania  for 
fences.  Not  only  are  our  fields  and  ptistures  en- 
closed, but  divisions  and  subdivisions  of  our  farms 
are  made,  and  in  addition  to  these,  small  yards 
and  gardens,  close  about  our  buildings,  are  often 
multiplied  till  they  mar  the  whole  beauty  of  the 
homestead.  This  is  particularly  noticeable 
about  old  establishments.  The  first  occupant 
enclosed  a  small  garden,  and  after  it  had  grown 
up  to  trees,  be  fenced  ofif  another  for  his  vcgoiar 
tables.  Then,  from  time  to  time,  a  small  yard 
for  poultry,  another  for  the  calves,  another  for 
the  house,  a  bam  yard,  and  so  on,  not  omit- 


ting a  front  yard,  follow,  until  an  acre  or  two  of 
the  best  part  of  the  farm  is  cut  up  like  a  chequer- 
board,  having  neither  utility  nor  beauty  to  com- 
mend it.  By  and  by,  the  old  farm  clmnges 
hands,  and  the  old  rubbish  is  cleared  away,  and 
a  sudden  and  almost  magical  change  occurs  in 
the  scene.  We  see,  at  once,  that  system  has 
taken  the  place  of  accident  and  caprice,  and  good 
taste  has  triumphed  over  conformity  to  old-fash- 
ioned notions  of  convenience. 

We  believe  that,  as  a  matter  of  economy,  a 
great  change  is  required  in  the  matter  of  fences 
in  New  England.  Fences  are  for  two  purposes, 
protection  from  cattle  and  sometimes  unruly  boys, 
and  shelter  from  the  wind  and  cold.  In  Uie  first 
place,  we  believe,  that  nearly  all  fences  between 
the  highways  and  our  fields,  might  be  dispensed 
with.  But  what,  then,  shall  protect  us  from 
cattle  wandering  at  large,  and  from  droves  pass- 
ing to  market,  and  to  and  from  pasture  ? 

As  to  droves  of  cattle,  they  are  soon  to  cease. 
The  railroads  convey  them,  nearly  all,  and  if 
they  are  still  to  travel  by  means  of  their  own  loco- 
motives, how  much  more  reasonable  would  it  be  to 
compel  their  owners  to  ilriye  them  in  yokes,  or  se- 
cured by  ropes,  or  otherwise,  than  to  insist  that, 
the  owners  of  land  shall  fence  them  out  a  road 
from  the  place  where  they  are  raised,  to  the  mar- 
ket towns.  As  to  the  cows  and  oxen,  kept  fw 
use  on  our  farms,  they  might  easily  be  conducted 
in  the  same  way  to  and  from  their  pastures. 
Our  pastures  must  still  be  enclosed.  There  is 
much  rough  land  that  can  profitably  be  used  for 
no  other  purpose.  But  the  saving,  in  dispensing 
with  the  fences  about  our  fields,  would  be  im- 
mense. No  amendment  of  the  law  of  the  New 
England  States,  generally,  we  apprehend  is  nec- 
essary. Owners  are  not  now  obliged  to  fence 
against  cattle  in  the  highways,  but  persons  driv- 
ing or  suffering  their  cattle  to  run  loose  in  the 
road,  are  bound  to  see  that  they  do  no  if'  .*. 
All  that  is  needed  is,  that  public  opinion,  which 
rules  everything  else  in  our  countxy,  should  be 
set  right  on  this  subject. 

As  to  shelter  from  the  vnnd  and  cold,  we  ap- 
prehend that  a  rail  fence  or  a  stone  wall  around 
a  field,  afibrds  but  very  little.  For  gardens  and 
fields  even  in  exposed  positions,  shelter  is  oflen 
necessary,  and  fences  may  sometimes  be  profitably 
constructed  with  this  view.  Generally,  however, 
a  judicious  planting  of  belts  of  pine  or  hemlock 
trees,  on  the  northerly  and  westerly  sides  of  our 
lots,  will  be  found  far  more  effectual  and  econom- 
ical than  anything  else,  except  for  very  small  en- 
closures. 

We  see  many  subdivisions  of  farms,  which 
seem  to  us  worse  than  useless.  Fields  are  often 
divided  into  two,  three,  five  or  ten  acre  lots, 
which  had  much  better  remain  in  one.     This  is 
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often  done  for  convenience  in  fall  feeding,  so  that 
cattle  may  be  turned  into  the  fields,  before  the 
crops  are  off,  in  the  fall.  Our  answer  to  this  is, 
that  this  whole  eyetetn  of  fall  feeding  on  fields  is 
an  error.  We  believe  that  it  is  a  fair  estimate, 
that  a  good  mowing  field  will,  without  being 
fed  at  ail,  keep  in  grass  better  for  ten  years,  than 
it  will  five  if  annually  fed  closely,  late  in  au- 
tumn. Sofl  lands  are  almost  ruined  by  the 
treading  of  cattle,  and  the  short  bulbous  roots  of 
th<  herds-grass  are  pulled  up  and  destroyed  by 
the  feeding  of  neat  cattle,  that  are  not  provided 
by  nature,  with  teeth  enough  to  cut  the  grass 
evenly.  It  is  better  economy  to  feed  our  cattle 
at  the  bam  in  the  autumn,  than  to  allow  them 
thu0  to  injure  the  crops  of  future  years.  We 
would  advifie  farmers,  therefore,  rather  to  re- 
move the  division  fences  which  they  already  have 
in  their  fields,  to  escape  the  temptation  to  do 
what  they  know  to  be  wrong,  than  to  construct 
others,  for  convenience  in  feeding  their  cattle 
in  their  mowing  fields. 

If  a  fair  estimate  could  be  made  of  the  actual 
cost  of  maintaining  our  unnecessary  fences,  and 
of  th«  waste  of  valuable  wood  and  timber  used 
about  them,  so  that  each  farmer  should  know  the 
amount  of  his  tax  annually  for  this  object,  we 
think  a  great  change  for  the  better  would  soon 
occur. 

THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  AHTS. 

I  was  a  witness  to  events  of  a  less  peaceful  char- 
acter. One  day  when  I  went  put  to  my  wood- 
pik,  or  rather  to  my  pile  of  stumps,  I  observed 
two  large  ants,  the  one  red,  the  other  much  larg- 
er, nearly  half  an  inch  long,  and  black,  fiercely 
contending  with  one  another.  Having  onco  got 
hold  they  never  let  ^o,  but  struggled  and  wrestled 
and  rolled  on  the  chips  iaccssantly.  Looking  far- 
ther^  I  was  surprised  to  find  that  the  chips  were 
covered  with  such  combatants,  that  it  was  not  a 
duelktm,  but  a  bcllum,  a  war  between  two  races  of 
ants.,  the  red  always  pitted  against  the  black,  and 
frequently  two  red  ones  to  one  black.  The  le- 
gions of  these  Myrmidons  covered  all  the  hills  and 
vales  in  my  wood-yard,  and  the  ground  was  al- 
ready strewn  with  the  dead  and  dying,  both  rod 
and  black.  It  was  the  only  battle-field  which  I 
have  ever  witnessed,  the  only  battle-field  I  ever 
trod  while  the  battle  was  raging ;  internecine 
war;  the  red  republicans  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  black  imperialists  on  the  other.  On  every 
side  they  were  engaged  in  deadly  combat,  yet 
without  any  noise  that  I  could  hear,  and  human 
soldiers  never  fought  so  resolutely.  I  watched  a 
couple  that  were  fast  locked  in  each  other's  em 


and,  as  I  saw  on  looking  nearer,  had  already  di- 
vested him  of  several  of  his  members.  They  fought 
with  more  pertinacity  than  bull-dogs.  Neither 
manifested  the  least  disposition  to  retreat.  It  was 
evident  that  their  battfe-cry  was  Conquer  or  die. 
In  the  meanwhile  there  came  along  a  single  red 
ant  on  the  hill-side  of  this  valley,  evidently  full 
of  excitement,  who  either  had  despatched  his 
foe,  or  had  not  yet  taken  part  m  the  bat- 
tle ;  probably  the  latter,  for  he  had  lost  none 
of  his  limbs ;  whose  mother  had  charged  him  to 
return  with  his  shield  or  upon  it.  Or  perhaps 
he  was  some  Achilles,  who  had  nourished  his  wrath 
apart,  and  had  now  come  to  avenee  or  rescue  his 
Patroclus.  He  saw  this  unequal  combat  from 
afar, — for  the  blacks  were  nearly  twice  the  size  of 
the  red, — he  drew  near  with  rapid  pace  till  he 
stood  on  his  guard  within  half  an  inch  of  the 
combatants ;  then,  watching  his  opportunity,  he 
sprang  upon  the  black  warrior,  ana  commenced 
his  operations  near  the  root  of  his  right  fore  leg, 
leaving  the  foe  to  select  among  his  own  members; 
and  so  there  were  three  united  for  life,  as  if  anew 
kind  of  attraction  had  been  invented  which  put  all 
other  locks  and  cements  to  shame.  I  should  not 
have  wondered  by. this  time  to  find  that  they  had 
their  respective  musical  bands  stationed  on  some 
eminent  chip,  and  playing  their  national  airs  the 
while,  to  excite  the  slow  and  cheer  the  dying  com- 
batants. 1  was  myself  excited  somewhat  even  as 
if  they  had  been  men.  The  more  you  think  of  it, 
the  less  the  difference.  And  certainly  there  is  not 
the  fight  recorded  in  Concord  history,  at  least,  if 
in  the  history  of  America,  that  will  bear  a  mo- 
ment's comparison  with  this,  whether  for  the 
numbers  engaged  in  it,  or  for  the  patriotism  and 
heroism  displayed.  For  numbers  and  for  carnage 
in  was  an  Austerlitzor  Dresden.  Concord  Fight ! 
Two  killed  on  the  patriots'  side,  and  Luther  Blan- 
chard  wounded?  Why  here  every  ant  was  a 
Buttrick,— "Fire !  for  God's  sake  fire!"— and 
thousands  shared  the  fate  of  Davis  and  Hosmer. 
There  was  not  one  hireling  there.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  it  was  a  principle  they  fought  for,  as  much 
as  our  ancestors,  and  not  to  avoid  a  three-penny 
tax  on  their  tea ;  and  the  results  of  this  cattle 
will  be  as  important  and  memorable  to  those  whom 
it  concerns  as  those  of  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill, 
at  least. 

I  took  up  the  chip  on  which  the  three  I  have 
particularly  described  were  struggling,  carried  it 
into  my  house,  and  placed  it  under  a  tumbler  on 
my  window-sill,  in  order  to  see  the  issue.  Hold- 
ing a  microscope  to  the  first  mentioned  red  ant,  I 
saw  that,  though  he  was  assiduously  gnawing  at 
the  near  fore-leg  of  his  enemy,  having  severed  his 
remaining  feeler,  his  own  breast  was  all  torn 
away,  exposing  what  vitals  he  had  there  to  the 
jaws  of  the  black  warrior,  whose  breast-plate  was 
apparently  too  thick  for  him  to  pierce  ;  and  the 
dark  carbuncles  of  the  sufferer's  eyes  shone  with 
ferocity  such  as  war  only  could  excite.    They 


braces,  in  a  littlesunny  valley  amid  the  chips,  now 'struggled  half  an  hour  longer  under  the  tumbler, 
at  noon-day  prepared  to  fight  till  the  sun  went  j  and  when  I  looked  again  the  black  soldier  had 
down,  or  life  went  out.  The  smaller  red  cham-  severed  the  heads  of  his  foes  from  their  bod- 
pion  had  fastened  himself  like  a  vise  to  his  adver-'ics,  and  their  still  living  heads  were  hanging  on 
sary's  front,  and  through  all  the  tumblings  on. either  side  of  him  like  ghastly  trophies  at  his  sad- 
that  field,  never  for  an  instant  ceased  to  gnaw  die  bow,  still  apparently  as  firmly  fastened  as  ever, 
at  one  of  his  feelers  near  the  root,  having  already  :and  ho  was  endeavoring  with  feeble  struggles, 
caused  the  other  to  go  by  the  board  ;  while  the  being  without  feelers  and  with  only  the  remnant 
stronger  black  one  dashed  him  from  side  to  8idc,iof  a  leg,  and  I  know  not  how  many  other  wounds, 
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to  divest  himself  of  them ;  whioh  at  length,  after 
half  an  hour  more,  he  accomplished.  I  raised  the 
glass,  and  he  went  off  oyer  the  widow-sill  in  that 
crippled  state.  Whether  he  finally  survived  that 
comoat,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days  in 
some  Hotel  des  Invalides,  I  do  not  know ;  but  I 
thought  that  his  industry  would  not  be  worth 
much  thereafter.  I  never  learned  which  party 
was  victorious,  nor  the  cause  of  the  war ;  but  I 
felt  for  the  rest  of  that  day  as  if  I  had  my  feel- 
ings excited  and  harrowed  by  witnessing  the  strue- 
gle,  the  ferocity  and  carnage,  of  a  human  battle 
before  my  door. — Thoreau's  Life  in  the  Woods, 


For  the  New  England  Fanner. 

THE  PROFIT  OF  FATTENING  SWINE. 

In  the  Monthly  Farmer  for  April,  1854,  there 
are  statements  over  my  signature  relative  to  the 
profit  of  fattening  swine  in  New  England,  to- 
gether with  hints  as  to  the  proper  mode  of  con- 
ducting the  business ;  and  in  the  following  num- 
ber for  Maf ,  there  is  a  shorter  article,  confirming 
the  statements  previously  made.  Since  writing 
those  articles,  I  have  further  investigated  the 
subject,  in  order  to  prove  the  soundness  or  other- 
wise of  the  views  then  presented. 

On  the  21st  of  December,  1854, 1  bought  four 
very  lean  shoats,  weighing  respectively,  63,  61, 
60  and  58  lbs.,  or  in  all,  242  lbs.,  gross  live 
weight.  They  were  placed  in  warm  apartments, 
consisting  of  a  pen  for  making  compost,  and  an 
e  ating  room.  The  litter  made  by  two  horses  was 
daily  thrown  into  the  compost  pen  ;  also,  about 
every  third  week,  a  cord,  or  two  loads  of  either 
muck  or  forest-mould  was  put  into  the  pen ;  and 
clean  straw  was  added,  at  suitable  times,  for 
bedding.  The  pigs  were  fed  on  meal  made  by 
grinding  ears  of  com,  or  on  what  is  called  com 
and  cob  meal,  and  they  were  supplied  with  all 
the  meal  they  would  eat  with  a  good  appetite. 
Immediately  after  feeding  them  at  a  given  time, 
the  meal  for  the  next  feeding  was  placed  in  the 
bucket,  and  boiling  water  was  added,  and  also 
after  awhile  the  wash  of  the  kitchen,  the  whole 
standing  in  a  warm  place  till  the  time  for  feed- 
ing, and  the  meal  becoming  thoroughly  soaked 
and  very  much  swollen.  Whenever  a  grist  of 
ears  of  com  was  to  be  carried  to  mill  to  be  ground 
for  the  pigs,  the  same  was  accurately  measured 
up  in  a  basket,  well  known  to  hold  the  right 
quantity  of  ears,  when  even  full,  to  make  a 
bushel  of  sheUed  corn  ;  and  the  pigs  were  charged 
with  each  grist  at  the  time  it  was  measured. 
Entire  accuracy  was  aimed  at  in  keeping  the 
account  with  the  pigs,  and  I  know  of  no  chance 
for  a  slip  in  the  accounting. 

The  business  was  thus  conducted  till  the  14th 
of  the  present  month,  when  the  pigs  were  sold  to 
the  butcher  for  eight  cents  per  pound,  dressed, — 
he  charging  three  dollars  for  slaughtering  the 
four.    Between  the  dates  above  named,  the  pigs 


consumed  seventynsix  bushels  of  com  on  the  ear, 
equal  to  thirty-eight  bushels  of  shelled  com. 
During  this  time  they  manufactured  eight  cords, 
or  sixteen  loads  of  muck  and  mould  into  the  first 
quality  of  compost,  mingling  the  raw  materials 
well  with  the  horse  manure  and  straw  for  bed- 
ding.   They  may  be  accounted  with  as  follows : 

825  IlM.  of  dressed  pork,  at  8c.  per  lb $06.00 

Deduct  76  bo.  ears  of  com,  or  88  bn.  corn 

consumed,  at  an  average  price  of  $1.26 

pcrba $47.60 

Deduct  paid  for  sUughtering 3.00 

"'      paid  for  pigs  at  outset,  $3.00 12.00      62.50 

Balance  over  market  price  of  the  com 3.50 

Add  8  cords,  or  16  loads  of  raw  material 

itianufoctured  into  compost,  worth  a  bu. 

of  com.  or  $1.25  per  load 20.00 

From  which,  if  you  please,  deduct  the  cost 

of  supplying  the  material,  say  50c.  per 

load,  which  is  rather  high 8.C0      12.00 

Profit  on  four  pigs,  over  and  abore  market 

Talue  of  com  consumed $15.50 

With  regard  to  the-  price  at  which  the  com  is 
charged  to  the  pigs,  I  have  to  say  that  in  Janu- 
ary the  thirty-eight  bushels  could  have  been 
bought  for  a  dollar  per  bushel ;  and  at  less  than 
a  dollar  and  a  quarter  as  late  as  March,  though 
now  corn,  is  worth  more  than  the  price  charged 
the  pigs. 

It  will  be  found  on  calculation  that  these  pig 
gained  some  over  fifteen  pounds  of  net  pork  fo 
each  bushel  of  corn  consumed;  which  argue 
pretty  well  for  the  mode  of  feeding,  and  for  th 
business  of  converting  corn  into  pork  and  com- 
post. 

Another  yearns  practice  and  observation  has 
not  disclosed  any  thing  material  for  me  to  deduct 
from  the  views  formerly  advanced  as  to  the  policy 
and  profit  of  fattening  swine.  I  still  entertain 
entire  confidence  in  the  desirableness  of  the  busi- 
ness, when  conducted  with  system  and  propriety. 
Indeed,  I  have  never  seen  the  year  in  fiurming 
when  I  was  not  well  paid  for  fattening  pigs  of  a 
good  breed,  fairly  reckoning  their  services  as 
manu&cturers  of  fertility  for  the  land.  In  my 
judgment,  it  is  sounder  practice  for  the  farmer 
thus  to  add  to  his  means  for  making  crops  and 
keeping  hb  lands  in  good  heart,  than  by  buying 
the  fashionable  concentrated  fertilizers  of  the 
day,  which  too  often  merely  stimulate  the  present 
crop,  and  leave  the  land  no  better  than  they 
found  it. 

Notwithstanding  the  gr^t  prejudice  existing 
with  many  persons  against  the  grinding  and 
feeding  of  the  cob  with  the  corn,  it  is  sufficient 
for  my  purpose  to  know,  as  I  do  by  repeated 
trials,  that  com  and  cob  meal,  properly  ground 
and  cooked,  wiU  make  from  twelve  to  sixteen 
pounds  of  net  pork  for  each  bushel  of  corn  con- 
sumed. F.  UOLUROOK. 

BrattUJ>oro\  May  22,  1855. 

The  Jujube-tree. — The  seeds  of  this  tree  were 
imported  a  short  time  since  from  the  south  of  Eu- 
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rope  for  exjperlment  in  the  south.  It  crows  in 
the  form  or  a  shrub,  of  middle  size,  bearing  a  red 
oval  fruit,  about  as  large  as  oliyes,  inclosing  a 
stone  of  the  same  shape.  They  are  sweet,  out 
only  eaten  amon^  us  in  the  from  of  a  paste.  In  Al- 
giers the  fruit  ripens  in  the  month  of  June,  and 
IS  much  sought  after  by  the  inhabitants,  who  con- 
sume large  quantities,  both  fresh  and  dried,  as 
well  as  in  the  form  of  a  delicious  paste. 

For  the  New  England  Farmer, 

CHABCOAL  DUST. 

Mr.  Brown  : — At  one  of  the  agricultural  meet- 
ings at  the  State  House,  last  winter,  I  was  much 
interested  by  the  remarks  of  the  speakers ;  some 
new  ideas,  to  me,  were  advanced,  in  reeaid  to 
guano.  But  I  was  particularly  pleased  l:)y  the 
earnestness  with  which  a  more  careful  sayins  of 
*<home  manures"  was  urged,  with  which  to  U)rm 
a  fertilizing  basis  and  furnish  an  absorbent  for 
the  gases.  One  of  the  most-important  agents  for 
these  purposes,  in  my  experience,  was  but  sliehtly 
alluded  to,  viz :  charcoal  dust.  If  you  willper- 
mit,  I  wUl  relate  one  of  my  experiments,  and  its 
results,  with  charcoal,  and  you,  of  course,  will 
dispose  of  the  statement  as  you  deem  proper. 

in  the  winter  of  1852  I  carted  off  the  top  of  a 
hieh  knoll  or  ridge  that  extended  through  a  piece 
of  land  I  had  recently  purchased.  My  object  was 
to  bring  the  land  into  better  shape  and  to  put 
this  heretofore  barren  spot  into  a  state  for  culti- 
vation. The  cutting  was  from  2  to  6  feet  deep, 
leaving  a  level  plain  of  about  half  an  acre,  which 
was  still  elevated  above  the  adjacent  lands.  The 
bed  of  this  plat  was  coarse  sand  and  full  of  *<  cob- 
bles." Having  on  hand  a  lot  of  meadow  muck, 
that  had  been  decomposed  with  shell  lime  and 
salt  brine,  I  took  of  tlbis  40  cart  loads,  10  loads 
sandy  loam,  2i  cords  of  charcoal  dust,  and  threw 
into  a  heap.  Into  this  I  put  15  barrels  of  liquid 
from  gas  works,  working  over  the  mass  and  mix- 
ins  thoroushly .  After  standing  four  weeks,  I  dis- 
tributed the  heap  evenly  as  possible  over  my 
Siece.  Then  plowed  and  cross-plowed,  to  the 
epth  of  ten  inches,  and  harrowed  until  the  whole 
was  well  mixed  with  the  eand  bed,  and  sowed  to 
oats,  with  timothy  and  clover,  first  week  in  June. 
The  oats  came  up  finely,  grew  stout,  but  were  in- 
jured by  rust.  The  grass  was  a  poor  catch  and  I 
aeain  sowed  and  rak^  in  seed  in  the  fall.  The 
following  season,  where  the  seed  took  from  the 
first  sowiDg,  I  cut  a  heavy  crop  of  grass. 

Last  spring  the  grass  had  sot  well  catched, 
started  early,  and  was  marked  by  its  dark  green 
and  fresh  appearance  all  through  the  diy  season. 
1  took  off  two  crops  of  grass,  both  averaging  4 
•tons  to  the  acre.  During  all  the  dry  weather 
this  spot  did  not  seem  to  suffer  in  the  least  by 
drought,  notwithstanding  its  hi^h  altitude,  and 
while  on  low  grounds  in  the  vicmity  vegetation 
was  completely  dried  up.  This  good  result  1  at- 
tributed mainly  to  the  coal  dust,  for  wherever  I 
turned  up  the  earth,  on  this  piece,  and  found  the 
greatest  mass  of  coal,  there  I  found  the  most 
moisture,  and  the  grass  roots  seemed  to  possess  a 
particular  fondness  to  twine  among  it. 

My  faith  in  the  utility  of  coal  dust,  for  dry 
lands,  has  been  strengthened  also,  by  using  it  in 
setting  trees.  I  have  an  elevated  and  sandy  place, 
where  I  am  desirous  to  grow  a  **belt"  of  ever- 


greens, and  for  two  successive  years,  after  my  ut- 
most skill  in  setting,  the  trees  would  die  out 
wholly  or  in  part,  seemingly  from  the  effects  of 
the  hot,  dry  seasons.  Last  spring  I  again  set  out 
50  Norway  spruce,  fir  balsam,  white  pine,  &o., 
dug  large  holes,  and  in  part  mixed  in  with  the 
loam  two  bushels  charcoal,  bringing  a  portion  of 
the  coal  near  the  roots  of  the  trees.  I  used  equal 
care  in  settilig,  but  in  the  f&ll  almost  every  tree, 
where  no  coal  was  put,  was  dead  or  nearly  so, 
dried  up.  While  eveiy  tree  to  which  I  applied 
the  dust  was  alive  and  vigorous.  I  have  also  used 
charcoal  in  setting  fruit  trees,  hedges,  &c.,  in  dry 
places,  and  am  satisfied  with  the  result.  I  am 
sorry  that  a  more  free  use  of  charcoal  dust  re- 
cently, in  this  vicinity,  has  advanced  the  price  of 
the  article.  Our  colliers  now  charge  $5  per  cord, 
but  think  it  will  nay  even  at  that  price,  a.  r. 
Lowell,  March  1. 


AHnrx. 

PRiszn>  Adahs  : — Permit  me  through  the  col- 
umns of  your  paper,  to  urge  upon  my  brother 
farmers,  the  importance  of  turning  thei^  attention 
to  the  raising  of  roots  more  extensively  for  the 
purpose  of  wintering  stock.  The  scarcity  and 
consequent  high  price  of  hay,  and  grain,  if  thefe 
were  no  other  reason,  should  induce  eveiy  man 
in  the  state  who  has  an  acre  of  land  or  even  less, 
to  set  apart  a  portion  of  it  for  that  particular 
purpose. 

I  wish  more  especially  at  the  present  time,  to 
call  the  attention  of  that  class  to  the  subject  who 
do  but  little  farming  and  who  keep  but  a  single ^ 
cow  or  horse.  It  matters  not  whether  ho  styles 
himself  a  farmer,  mechanic,  or  merchant,  or 
whether  he  belongs  to  any  other  class,  ho  has  a 
common  interest  with  those  who  till  the  soil,  and 
should  co-operate  with  them. 

I  would  propose  to  all  such  to  plant  one-eight 
of  an  acre  of  carrots,  as  soon  as  the  ground  is  in 
a  suitable  condition  to  receive  the  seed,  that  is  as 
soon  as  it  1b  warm  and  dry.  The  labor  of  culti- 
vation will  be  trifling  and  the  amount  of  carrots 
if  a  fi^ir  yield,  will  be  a  hundred  bushels  or  more. 
This  would  give  a  cow  a  half  bushel  per  day — two 
hundred  days  or  more  than  half  a  year.  I  hjive 
no  doubt  but  the  animal  would  be  grateful,  and 
the  owner  find  his  reward,  I  do  not  ask  who  will 
try  it,  but  I  do  ask  who  will  fail  to  do  so. — Grtm' 
ite  Farmer, 

A  Fact  in  rbqard  to  Drilling  Wheat. — We 
wish  to  record  a  fact  which  seems  rather  remark- 
able in  regard  to  drilling  in  wheat.  We  sowed 
about  nine  acres  last  fall,  with  one  of  Ross'  Drills, 
and  some  three  acres  amone  com,  with  a  thre% 
shovel  cultivator.  Of  the  former,  we  have  not 
noticed  a  single  plant  heaved  out  with  the  frost 
during  the  winter,  though  a  part  of  it  was  sown 
on  the  poorest  clay  land  on  the  farm,  with  but 
one  plowing.  It  was  sown  immediately  before 
that  among  the  com,  and  presented  in  the  early 
winter  a  decidedly  poor  |)rosnect.  But  that  sown 
among  com  is  Midly  killea  with  winter,  many 
plants  lying  on  top  the  ground,  dead.  In  some 
places,  it  seems  almost  entirely  ruined.  It  is  the 
same  kind  of  wheat  as  that  which  was  drilled. 
Our  readers  may  draw  their  own  conclusions. — 
Indiana  Farmer, 
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KETCEITM'S  ONE  HORSE  MOWIHO  HACHINE. 


Mowing  machinefl  were  introduced,  and  used  in 
various  parts  of  New  England  last  year,  and  with 
varied  success.  Some  being  highly  pleased  with 
the  work  which  they  were  made  to  perform,  while 
others  were  disappointed  in  the  results,  and  a  few 
abandoned  them  as  being  utterly  incapable  of  con- 
fering  any  advantage  to  the  farmer  over  the  old 
mode  of  cutting  with  the  scythe. 

Our  own  belief  has  always  been,  that  the  ma- 
chine would  be  so  improved  as  to  come  into  gen- 
eral use,  and  prove  highly  serviceable.  This  opin- 
ion has  been  greatly  strengthened  recently,  by 
aa  examination  of  two  or  three  different  kinds  oi 
machines,  and  noticing  obvious  improvements  over 
those  of  the  same  manufacturer  presented  last 
year. 

The  cut  at  the  head  of  this  article  represents 
^ne  of  Ketchum^s  one  horse  mowers — it  cuts  a 
swath  three  feet  wide,  is  much  lighter  than  the 
two  horse,  and  if  it  proves  well,  will  become  a 
popular, andagrcatlabor-savlngmachine.  Mesers. 
RuggleSy  Nourse,  Mason  4*  Co.,  Proprietors  of 
the  right  for  New  England,  say,  in  a  circular  they 
have  just  issued,  that  they  arc  constructing  the 
entire  frame  work  andflngor-bar  of  vnrought  iron 
instead  of  wood  (as  represented  in  the  cut  above) 
which  adds  much  to  the  strength  and  perman- 
ence of  the  machine,  while  the  weight  is  reduced 
about  200  lbs.     Again,  they  say,  "We  warrant 


the  two  horse  machine  capable  of  cutting  and 
spreading,  with  one  span  of  horses  and  driver, 
from  10  to  15  acres  per  day  of  any  kind  of^assy 
heavy  or  light,  lodged  or  standing ;  and  do  it  as 
well  as  is  done  with  a  scythe  by  the  best  mowers.'* 

Not  having  used  the  mower  oursclf,  we  prefer 
giving  the  testimony  of  others  rather  than  express 
opinions  of  our  own. 

William  S.  Lincoln,  Esq.,  of  Worcester,  and 
one  of  the  best  farmers  in  the  Commonwealth, 
wrote  last  year  as  follows  : 

WoRCESTiR,  Aug.,  1854. 

Messra.  Ruggles,  Nourse,  Mason  &  Ck). : — 
Gents., — Agreeable  to  your  request  I  return  to 
you  the  One  Horse  Mowing  Machine  left  with 
me  for  trial,  and  in  doing  so  cannot  refrain  from 
giving  my  voluntary  testimony  to  its  great  value. 

The  machine  was  used  by  me  to  cut  over  about 
30  acres  of  interval  land.  The  grass  was  in  many 
places  heavy  and  lodged,  the  bottom  fine,  soft  and 
very  thick.  In  some  few  places  it  was  a  lizht 
crop  of  fine  flexible  dried  grass,  which  yielded  oe- 
fore  the  scythe.  But  whether  in  heavy  thick  bot- 
tom or  badly  lodged,  or  in  the  places  of  lighter 
yield,  it  out  alike  well  and  close— closer  indeed 
than  I  deemed  dteirable,  or  deem  well  for  the 
land. 

I  apprehended  difficulties  in  the  operation  of 
the  machine  from  the  peculiar  character  of  the 
surface  of  the  land.  It  is  an  irrigated  meadow, 
not  graded,  intersected  by  ditches  of  different 
width  and  depth,  running  in  different  directions. 
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used  for  carrying  on  to  its  sur&oe  the  waters  of 
the  ^'Blackstone."  Yet  notwithstanding  thesQ 
obstructions  the  mowing  was  done  to  mj  entire 
satisfaction. 

I  may  mention  perhaps  that  I  nsed  different 
horses  at  different  periods  of  the  trial,  and  am 
satisfied  that  a  good  horse  of  between  10  and  1100 
is  sufficiently  heavy  to  operate  it. 

After  all  I  have  said,  perhaps  you  will  find  the 
best  evidence  of  mr  perfect  satisfaetion  with  the 
machine  in  the  order  for  one  which  I  now  give 
you.  At  any  rate,  it  is  the  best  test  I  can  off^  of 
my  entire  satisfaction  with  its  operation,  (uid  of 
my  sincerity  in  the  above. 
Yours  truly, 

WillumS.  LmcoLN. 

In  relation  to  the  two  horse  mower,  Gen.  Sut- 
ton, of  Salem,  a  farmer  whom  no  one  can  visit 
without  receiving  material  benefit,  says : — 

**I  can  only  say  that  your  mower  operated  to 
my  entire  satisfaction,  and  I  have  no  nesitation 
in  recommending  its  use  to  any  farmer  who  has  a 
laige  quantity  of  hay  to  cut. 

I  worked  it  altogether  with  oxen,  upon  ground 
of  various  surface,  and  found  it  to  be  enunently 
a  labor-savinff  machine,  economical  and  profitable. 
I  am  with  respect,  truly  yours, 

Wm.  Sutton." 

Numerous  other  certificates  are  given  from 
persons  competent  to  judge  of  the  merits  of  the 
mower.  Those  not  much  accustomed  to  ma- 
chines, should  not  be  discouraged  if  it  does  not 
come  fully  up  to  their  expectations  upon  the  first 
trial ;  a  little  oil  and  a  little  patience  may  bring 
every  thing  right  at  the  second  trial. 

The  manufacturers  state  that  the  mowers  they 
are  constructing  this  year  are  made  from  entirely 
new  patterns,  and  that  they  are  simplified  and 
improved  in  many  ways.  They  add  to  their  cir- 
cular the  following  schedule  of  sizes  and  prices ; 

We  construct  three  sizes,  as  follows  : — 

One  hone  Hower,  3  feet  cut, Price,  $90  00 

No.  1,  Two  hone  Mo«r^,  4  feet  cut ....100  00 

♦*   2,  Two  hone  Mower,  4  ft.  8  ia.  cat, 116  00 

**    1,  Two  horse  Mower  and  Reaper  oombiued . .  120  00 
**   2,  Two  horse  Mower  aad  Reaper  comblDed .  .ISO  00 

Extras  to  each  Machine,— 1  set  of  Cutters,  2 
Cutters,  2  Fingers,  and  Wrench.  Machines  de- 
livered at  Boston  or  Worcester. 

RUGQLES,  NOURSE,  MaSON  &  Co. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

TO  &ET  POOR  LAND  INTO  OBASS. 

Mr.  Editor  : — ^Will  you  allow  me  to  make  a 
few  inquiries  through  your  valuable  paper?  I 
have  a  piece  of  land,  the  soil  a  sandy  loam  and 
somewhat  exhausted.  I  wish  to  reclaim  it  to 
grass  as  soon  as  possible,  and  not  having  much 
manure,  1  have  t nought  of  the  following  plan, 
viz  :-Hplow  the  land  in  August,  give  it  a  thor- 
ough dressing  with  plaster,  or  plaster  and  ashes, 
sow  to  winter  rye,  with  about  ten  or  twelve 
pounds  of  clover  to  the  acre.  When  the  rye  is 
taken  off,  jjlow  it  thoroughly,  and  the  next  spring 
manure  with  a  compost  of  swamp  muck  and 
lime,  at  the  rate  of  about  one  cask  of  lime  to  five] 


loads  of  muck,  and  twenty-five  loads  to  the  acre ; 
plant  with  an  early  kind  of  com,  and  as  soon  as 
the  com  can  be  harvested,  plow  again  and  sow 
down  to  grass.  Any  remarks  on  the  above  plan, 
especially  as  to  the  Quantity  of  lime  in  the  com- 
post^ the  quantity  of  plaster  to  be  applied  to  the 
acre,  and  as  to  the  probability  of  getting  a  growth 
of  clover,  would  be  very  gratefully  received  by  a 
Amherst^  N.  11. ,  1855,  New  Beginner. 

Rkuarks. — ^We  think  your  experiment  would 
be  a  judicious  one.  The  quantity  of  lime  you 
suggest  is  enough  for  one  application,  tliough 
many  persons  use  a  much  larger  amount.  We 
would  suggest  that  you  cultivate  the  com  crop 
flat,  instead  of  in  hills,  and  at  the  third  hoeing 
sow  the  gtass  se^  and  rake  it  in  ;  then  you  have 
your  field  stocked  down.  The  grass  seed,  being 
shaded  by  the  corn,  is  much  more  likely  to  come 
up  than  when  exposed  to  the  full  rays  of  the  sun. 


NTJTEITIVE  aUALITIES  OP  POOD. 

The  excessive  deamoss  of  all  kinds  of  food 
should  induce  not  only  liablts  of  economy  in  its 
use,  but  should  lead  to  the  adoption  of  those  ar- 
ticles of  food  for  the  table  wnich  are  the  most 
nutritious  in  their  quality,  and  which,  fortunate- 
ly for  the  laboring  classes,  are  the  cheapest  in 
nrioe.  Many  persons  go  on  in  the  old  way,  when 
food  was  plentiful  and  cheap,  and  use  what  costs 
them  nearly  four  times  the  price  of  better  and 
more  wholesome  articles  of  diet,  considering  the 
nutriment  which  they  respectively  supply.  The 
comparative  quantities  of  nutriment  contained  in 
the  principal  articles  used  as  food  have  been  tested 
by  strict  cnemical  analyses,  and  some  very  excel- 
lent books  on  the  subieot  Jiave  been  published  y 
and  ought  to  be  studied  in  all  communities  where 
the  laboring  population  predominate.  It  would 
teach  them  to  discriminate  between  the  various 
articles  of  food,  and  be  the  means  of  introducing 
more  generally  among  them  the  use  of  articles  or 
a  mucn  better  quality,  more  wholesome,  and  far 
better  adapted  to  supply  the  wastes  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  body  caused  by  daily  toil. 

The  following  results  of  such  analyses,  which 
we  find  in  the  Baltimore  Patriot,  derived  from 
the  best  scientific  sources,  commend  themselves  to 
general  attention  for  their  value.  It  will  be  seen 
here  what  articles  are  the  most  nutritious.  White 
beans,  com  meal,  wheat  flour,  barley  meal,  and 
rice  are  shown  to  be  the  very  best  kinds  of  food, 
and  these  are  the  very  kinds  which  are  the  cheap- 
est to  purchase  and  use.  Potatoes,  which  are 
enormous  in  price,  lose  more  than  three-fourths 
of  their  substance,  and  are  the  dearest  kind  of 
food  which  can  be  used. — Philadelphia  Ledger. 

"It  is  proper  to  state  that  the  articles  were  all 
reduced  to  a  perfectly  dry  state  by  evaporating 
the  water  they  contained,  and  then  subjecting 
them  to  careful  chemical  analysis.  The  follow- 
ing table,  divided  into  three  parts,  animal  food, 
vegetable  food  and  fruit,  shows  the  quantity  of 
nutritive  matter  and  of  water  in  each  article,  and, 
by  comparing  one  article  with  another,  shows  the 
comparative  value  of  each  as  food.  Bu  t  as  all  the 
elements  of  nutrition  are  not  of  the  same  value,  it 
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must  not  be  inferred  that  an  article  that  contains 
a  large  quantity  of  starbh,  for  example,  la  more 
nutritious  than  one  that  contains  a  small  quantity 
of  animal  fibrin  and  no  starch. 

Both  starch  and  animal  fibrin  are  elements  of 
nutrition,  but  they  are  appropriated  by  the  ani- 
mal econonnr  to  very  different  purposes  ;  the  for- 
mer to  the  formation  of  fat  ana  animal  heat,  and 
the  latter  to  the  supply  of  all  the  tissues,  bone, 
muscle,  &c.  The  two  elements  are  reouired  in 
very  diflferent  proportions,  also,  in  forming  food, 
and  hence  bread  (though  '^men  cannot  live  upon 
bread  alone,'*)  with  its  ISlbs.  of  vegeto-animal 
matter  (gluten,)  and  its  501b8.  of  starch  of  35 
lbs.  of  water,  forms  a  composition  of  nutriment 
more  nearly  complete  than  any  other  substance. 
Starch  is  required  in  a  much  larger  proportion 
than  gluten  in  yeeetable  nutriment,  ana  it  is 
furnished  abundanUy  in  all  kinds  of  grain,  beans 
and  potatoes.  If  potatoes  contained  a  small  pro- 
portion of  gluten,  say  5  lbs.  to  the  100  lbs.,  then 
their  nutritive  property  would  compare  with 
that  of  wheat  flour  in  the  proportion  of  22i  to 
90.  That  is,  potatoes  would  be  worth  just  one 
quarter  as  muon  by  weight  as  wheat  flour.  But 
as  they  contain  no  gluten  nor  caseine,  and  very 
little  albumen,  consequently  little  if  any  of  the 
elements  of  proteine,  a  larger  quantity  of  animal 
food  of  some  kind  is  required  to  be  combined 
with  them  than  with  bread,  in  the  formation  of 
food. 

ANIMAL  FOOD. 
100  pounds  fresh  Be«f  con.,  28  lbs.  nut.  mat,  74  lbs.  water. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

LETTEB  FBOM  MB.  PBENGE. 


Veal, 

Mutton, 

Pork, 

Fowls, 

Fish, 

MUk, 


26 
29 
24    " 
26to80 
18  to  90 
7i 


76 

71  »* 

76  ♦« 

70  to  74  «* 

80  to  82  *^ 

92*  " 

86  « 


«  "white  of  Egg,  14    « 

YJBGETABLE  SCBSTANGES. 

100  pounds  Wheat  Floor  c  90  Iba.  nut.  mat.,  10  lbs.  water. 

"         Com  Meal,        91    "         «  g  « 

"         Rice,  86    "         "  14  « 

"  Barley  Meal,      88    «         "  12  ** 

•«         Rye  Flour,         79    **         "  21  « 

"         Oat  Meal,  74    "         "  26  " 

"         Potatoes,  22J  "         "  77*  « 

<*         White  Beans,     95    "        "  5  << 

**         Carrots,  10    "         •*  00  « 

Turnips,  4*  «         "  96*  " 

"     ■  ^ 92*  " 


Cabbage, 
Beets, 


7*  " 
16  « 

FRxnrs. 


86 


100  pounds  Strawberries  c.  10  lbs.  nut  mat,  00  tbs.  water. 

"  Pears,  16  «  "  84  " 

**  Apples,  17  **  "  88  " 

"  Cherries,  26  "  *♦  76  " 

•«  Plums,  29  **  **  71  " 

"  Apricots,  26  "  "  74  » 

"  Peaches,  20  "  **  80  ** 

"  Grapes,  27  **  «  78  •« 

"  >Ielons,  3  "  "  97  " 

«  Cucumbers,  2*  "  **  97*  " 

N.  B.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  ani- 
mal sub^tanoes  were  all  clear  of  bone  and  fresh, 
the  vegetable  fresh  and  deprived  of  skins,  &c., 
and  the  fruits  fresh  and  perfect.  It  will  be  per- 
ceived that  mutton  is  the  most  niUritiouSj  as  it  is 
acknowledged  on  all  hands  to  be  the  most  whole- 
some of  all  animal  food ;  that  while  beans  are 
the  most  nutritious  of  all  vegetable  food,  and 

fiams  are  the  most  nutritious  of  all  fruits  ;  that 
h  is  the  least  nutritious  of  solid  animal  food ; 
turnips  the  least  so  of  all  vegetables,  and  cucu^i- 
bers  the  least  nutritious  of  aU  fruits. 


Washington  City  In  Spring-time— A  Glimpse  of  the  Con 
of  Public  Buildings  at  lltxne — City  Improvementa — Capitol — 
Patent  Office— A  Virginian's  Opinion  of  the  Yankees — Deep 
Plowing— Mr.  Claggett's   Farm— Seventeen  Year  Locusts 
Fruit  Prospects. 

City  of  Washint/toTiy  D.  C,  > 
May  12th,  IS55.  f 
Dear  Reader  : — Washington  is  a  lovely  city  in 
the  spring-time,  especially  when  not  becloaded 
by  the  session  of  (congress.  Having  given  in  the 
Farmer  some  not  very  attractive  pictures  of  the 
market,  and  the  agricultural  specimens  in  the 
streets,  I  feel  now,  when  the  leaves  are  already 
developed  in  full  beauty,  and  the  roses  are  begin- 
ning to  unfold  their  buds,  and  the  newly-mown 
lawns  of  the  Capitol  grounds  are  looking  soft  and 
green,  like  carpets  of  velvet — ^I  feel  now,  when  at 
the  North  a  cold  storm  of  mingled  rain  and 
snow  has  just  passed  by,  as  if  I  owed  an  apology 
to  this  more  Southern  climate,  for  any  expres- 
sions of  disrespect  I  may  have  been  ''left"  to 
drop  in  relation  to  it.  Forgetting  ,then  the  don- 
keys and  darkeys,  the  scorching  heat  of  last  July, 
with  the  thermometer  at  00  day  and  night,  for  most 
of  the  month,  the  crisped  leaves  and  seared  grass  of 
that  season  of  drought,  let  us  take  a  more  agreea- 
ble view  than  either  summer  or  winter  can  afford 
us,  of  Washington  in  the  spring.  Looking  out  at 
this  moment,  from  the  library  of  a  friend  on  Cap- 
itol Hill,  into  his  garden  at  the  rear  of  the  house, 
I  behold  an  arbor  constructed  with  his  own  hand, 
completely  covered  with  roses  and  honeysuckles 
and  the  Washington  bower,  intertwining  their 
long  pliant  branches,  and  throwing  out  at  the  top 
a  thousand  waving  shoots  tipped  with  the  burst- 
ing buds.  Close  by  is  a  fountitin,  throwing 
high  into  the  air  a  jet  of  pure  water,  sparkling  in 
the  light  of  the  setting  sun,  and  falling  with  a 
cool  and  pattering  sound  into  the  pool  about  it, 
while  the  children,  playing  upon  the  brink,  now 
are  watching  the  gold-fish  and  now  pursuing  the 
humming-birds ;  and  my  friend  and  brother,  sit- 
ting on  a  rustic  seat  near  by,  with  book  in  hand, 
finds  little  time  for  reading,  but  much  for  the  en- 
joyment of  the  work  of  his  own  hands,  and  of 
hers,  the  divinity  whose  taste  has  directed  the 
planting  of  the  flowers,  the  training  of  the  vines, 
and  the  wanderings  of  the  walks  among  them. 
This  is  a  rational  happiness,  the  enjoyment  of  na- 
ture herself,  which  one  may  find  if  he  have  the 
taste  for  it,  without  unreasonable  cost,  in  the  im- 
mediate neighborhood  of  the  Capitol  itself. 

The  growth  of  trees,  vines  and  shrubbery,  ia 
much  more  rapid  here  than  in  New  England,  so 
that  one  may  create  with  nature's  ready  aid,  a 
wilderness  of  foliage  and  flowers  under  this  warm- 
er sun,  while  at  the  North,  his  trees  planted  at 
the  same  time  would  have  scarcely  recovered  from 
the  shock  of  transplanting. 
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Washington  now  numbers  about  fifty  thousand 
inhabitants.  Its  ^'magnificent  distances"  are 
fiMrt  filling  up  with  dwellings  and  public  build- 
ings. The  new  wings  of  the  Capitol,  and  the 
new  dome  to  be  added,  will  make  it  the  most 
magnificent  edifice  upon  the  continent.  The  Pa- 
tent office,built  of  white  marble  upon  a  basement 
of  granite,  is  a  structure  of  which  any  nation 
might  be  proud.  The  broad  grounds  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  laid  out  and  planted 
under  the  direction  of  the  lamented  Downing, 
and  Lafayette  Square  in  front  of  the  President's 
mansion,  the  work  of  the  same  master,  are  con 
stantly  proclaiming  the  triumphs  of  his  art  and 
genius.  "The  circle"  of  about  one  and  a  half 
acres,  near  Georgetown,  and  the  triangular 
spaces  laid  out  by  George  Washington  himself, 
in  his  original  plan  of  the  city,  are  now  under- 
going improvement  and  will  be  soon  rescued  from 
"the  reign  of  the  bare  and  the  bald,"  and  made 
green  and  beautiful.  More  than  fire  thousand 
trees  have  been  planted  the  last  and  present  sea- 
sons upon  the  public  stregits,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Buildings  and 
Crrounds,  who  is  no  other  than  the  friend  and 
brother  before  mentioned.  Verily,  there  are 
pleasant  yiews  that  we  may  take  of  this  goodly 
city,  and  no  one  can  fail  to  be  impressed  with  the 
foresight  and  wisdom  and  faith  yf  the  Father  of 
his  Country,  as  the  beauty  and  symmetry  in  the 
plan  of  the  town  generally  unfolds  itself  to  meet 
the  increasing  wants  of  the  gOTemment  and  the 
citizens. 

But,  it  is  not  in  the  city  alone,  that  improve- 
ment is  going  on.  Upon  all  the  principal  thor- 
oughfares into  the  country,  the  value  of  land  for 
its  products  is  beginning  to  be  appreciated.  A 
thorough  and  intelligent  cultivation  is  finding  a 
profit  where  shallow  plowing  and  shallow  plow- 
men could  not  find  a  subsistence.  I  have  before 
given  you  a  sketch  of  one  of  these  improved 
farms,  owned  by  Mr.  Morrison,  a  native  of  New 
Hampshire.  The  Yankees  are  doing  wonders 
both  in  this  region  and  many  parts  of  Virginia, 
upon  what  were  considered  worn  out  lands.  A 
Virginia  gentlemen  whom  I  met  recently  in 
railroad  car,  informed  me  that  in  his  own  neigh- 
borhood, Northern  men  were  setting  a  valuable 
example,  and  that  he  himself  had  adopted  the 
new  idea  of  deep  plowing,  and  was  getting  eight 
barrels  or  forty  bushels  of  com,  where  he  former- 
ly got  but  three  or  four  barrels.  He  said  a  few 
years  ago  a  negro  and  a  man  were  the  only  force 
used  to  plow  for  com,  the  plow  being  run  from 
two  to  three  inches  deep.  He  had  been  travellmg 
in  New  England,  and  spoke  highly  in  praisj  of 
the  energy  and  mdustry  of  the  people,  which  he 
thought  on  Virginia  soil  would  make  them  inde- 
pendent.   He  said  he  thought  one  free  laborer  at 


the  North  performed  about  three  times  as  much 
work  as  a  slave  ! 

Good  husbandry  and  energetic  farming,  are, 
however,  not  limited  to  New  England  men.  I 
yesterday  accepted  an  invitation  from  a  leading 
merchant  of  this  city,  Mr.  Dabius  Claggett,  to 
visit  his  farm  on  the  Rockville  plank  road,  about 
five  miles  from  Washington.  His  family  reside 
on  the  farm  in  summer,  and  Mr.  Claggett  him- 
self comes  to  his  city  business  every  day  except 
Sunday  and  JViday. 

I  have  rarely  seen  a  place  which  gave  so  decid- 
ed evidence  of  good  taste  and  good  judgment,  and 
withal,  of  such  persevering  faith  in  our  good 
mother  earth,  as  this.  Six  years  ago  Mr.  Clag- 
gett purchased  three  hundred  acres  of  land,  most- 
ly covered  with  a  small  growth  of  yellow  pine  en- 
tirely unimproved.  In  this  short  period  of  time 
he  has  cleared  and  put  under  the  plow  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  acres,  a  large  part  of  which  is  cov- 
ered with  a  choice  variety  of  fruit  trees  of  all  de- 
scriptions that  the  climate  will  produce.  His 
trees  appear  to  be  judiciously  selected,  carefully 
pmnod  and  protected,  and  making  a  growth  far 
beyond  what  I  have  ever  seen  at  the  North.  He 
has  already  2500  apple  trees,  450  pears,  1600 
peaches,  150  apricots  and  as  many  plums. 

The  apple  trees  are  set  forty  feet  apart,  and 
the  land  among  them  planted  with  wheat  in 
drills,  with  bare  istrips  of  a  few  feet  in  width 
along  the  rows.  They  are  making  generally  a 
better  growth  than  we  get  in  New  Hampshire.  I 
saw  upon  them  marks  of  our  old  enemy,  the  bor- 
er, and  far  worse  marks  of  the  seven teen-yc?ar-lo- 
custs  of  1852.  According  to  the  theory,  they 
will  not  be  here  again  until  1869,  by  which  time 
our  friend  will,  it  is  hoped,  have  been  paid  by 
the  fruit  of  his  trees  for  all  his  labors.  He  said 
that  when  the  locusts  had  possession  of  his  trees, 
he  could  scrape  from  the  bDdy  of  a  newly-set  ap- 
ple tree  a  pint  of  the  insects  at  once !  His  pear 
trees,  however,  far  excel  his  apples.  Indeed,  I 
have  never  seen  so  large  a  number  of  pears  to- 
gether, that  appeared  so  healthy  and  as  we  say  at 
home,  so  thrifty  as  these.  1  saw  no  sign  of  the 
sap-blight  or  winter-killing,  but  the  trees  seemed 
full  of  life,  and  many  of  them  were  full  of  fruit 
already  set.  The  peach  orchard  is  already  set 
for  a  large  crop.  In  1853,  Mr.  C.  sent  to  the 
market  700  baskets  of  peaches,  and  his  crop  this 
year  will  probably  far  exceed  that  quantity.  He 
has  this  year  in  grass,  about  20  acres,  in  wheat 
about  the  same,  in  corn  about  40  acres,  and  in 
potatoes,  about  12  acres  besides  large  tracts  of 
vegetables  and  small  fruits,  among  the  rest  two 
acres  of  strawberries.  He  manures  all  his  crops 
with  Peruvian  guano,  300  pounds  to  the  acre, 
plowed  in,  and  thinks  this  will  insure  him  abun- 
dant crops. 
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Mr.  Claggetfc  has  been  for  thirty  years  in  his 
counting-room,  and  never  owned  a  farm  before. 
Indeed  he  informed  me  that  he  never  saw  a  plow 
run  in  his  life  until  he  saw  his  own,  on  this  farm, 
flis  labor  is  performed  by  a  foreman,  a  native  of 
the  district,  and  six  laborers,  mostly  Irish,  with 
two  yoke  of  oxen  and  three  horses,  a  force  by  the 
way,  entirely  insufficient  to  perform  such  mighty 
works  on  New  England  soil.  I  did  not  see  the 
foreman,  but  cannot  help  suspecting  that  he  is  a 
farmer  of  the  right  stamp.  I  have  good  faith  in 
the  success  of  any  intelligent  man  who  will  read 
and  inquire,  and  spend  his  money  freely  that  he 
may  produce  satisfactory  results  in  agriculture. 
Still  it  is  a  business  not  learned  in  a  day,  and  I 
have  no  reason  to  doubt  the  correctness  of  our 
friend's  remark,  that  *' Farmer  Glaggett  owes 
merchant  Glaggett  a  good  deal  of  money." 

Such  men,  however,  are  public  benefactors. 
They  inspire  others  with  faith  in  labor,  and  faith 
in  the  heritage  which  a  good  God  has  given  us, 
and  if  they  expend  money  in  the  experiments, 
they  derive  from  them  the  rational  sitisfaction 
that  they  leave  the  earth  better  than  they  found 
it.  H.  F.  French. 


For  the  New  England  Fanner. 

SMALL  POTATOES. 

Ma.  Editor  : — We  cannot  be  surprised  at  the 
different  theories  and  conclusions  amons  men,  in 
matters  of  religion,  law,  politics,  &c.,  for  reasons 
that  scl6sb  aims  and  party  ends  are  sometimes  ob- 
jects to  bo  carried  without  reference  to  virtue  or 
beneficial  objects  for  public  good.  But  in  matters 
of  the  mechanic  arts  and  of  farming  there  is  but 
one  right  way^  to  be  profitably  pursued,  however 
much  praaice  may  vary.  I  respectfully  beg  to 
differ  widely  from  your  correspondent,  S.  P.,  and 
also  your  own  ^'remarks"  in  encouraging  the 
planting  of  ^' small  potatoes."  Experience  has 
Deen  my  schoolmaster.  "S.  P."  does  not  say, 
when  the  *4arge  potatoes"  were  planted,  that 
save  his  father  **iOO  bushels  not  large  enough 
for  the  table,"  whether  the  season  was  one  of 
much  wet  or  extreme  drought.  Nature  must  have 
been  exceedingly  harmonious  on  the  one  hand,  or 
over  abundant  on  the  other,  to  have  given  100 
bushels  all  small  potatoes.  I  should  attribute  to 
other  causes  rather  than  ^'laree"  seed,  and  then 
the  singular  metamorphoses  of  the  large  potatoes 
turning  into  small  ones,  and  the  small  ones  to  be- 
come Urge  a^in,  shows  the  original  lareo  seed 
retained  its  vitality,  which  had  been  acted  upon 
by  wet  or  drought  the  first  season. 

Now  the  farmer  who  planted  "large  potatoes" 
without  cutting  (at  the  time  the  ** robin's  eg^" 
size  were  planted,)  over-seeded  to  excess.  Wlnle 
5  stocks  to  a  hill  is  a  fnll  compliment,  some  20  to 
30  sprouts  came  from  a  large  potatoe.  What  but 
small  vines  and  smaller  potatoes  could  be  expected 
from  such  a  crowded  hiUI  Why  isalarze  po- 
tato **an  artificial  growth"  any  more  than  a 
small  in  the  same  hiu  with  the  same  advantages 
to  grow?  So  S.  P.  says  "the  native  growth  of 
the  tuber  is  small."    This  we  admit  if  he  refers 


to  the  ball  seed,  which  requires  3  or  4  years  to 
mature.  The  farmer  wants  the  potatoe  fully  de- 
veloped to  practice  upon.  He  wants  neither  seed 
from  the  ball  or  small  potatoes.  It  would  seem 
to  be  a  more  safe  doctrine  to  plant  the  largest, 
best  developed  seed.  In  planting  small  potatoes 
these  pertinent  questions  arise.  Do  you  vrinDoir 
out  your  small  wheat,  barley,  rve,  oata  for  seed  7 
Do  you  sow  inferiorgrassseed  and  clover?  Do 
you  save  your  small  melons,  cucumbers,  squashes 
and  pumpkins,  for  seed?  Do  you  trace  up  your 
small  ears  of  com  or  take  the  tips  for  seed  ?  Do 
you  set  out  small  beets,  carrots  and  the  like,  to 
gather  seeds  from  ?  Do  you  go  into  the  nnrseiy 
and  select  small,  unpromising  trees  for  your  ox^ 
chard?  Do  you  save  your  smallest  calves,  pigs, 
lambs  or  fowls,  to  propagate  from  ?  I  need  not 
multiply  the  chances  which  would  seem  to  be  a 
violation  of  the  common  rules  of  progress.  Everj 
good  farmer  aims  to  go  ahead. 

Again  permit  me  to  refer  to  the  Long  Island 
farmers,  who  plant  their  largest  potatoes  and  cui 
off  the  seed  end,  to  avoid  small  ones.  In  dieging 
time  no  one  would  endorse  the  ''depreciation 
theory"  of  planting  ''small  potatoes"  if  they 
could  witness  the  large  mercers  thrown  out  with 
scarcely  any  small  ones. 

As  before  stated,  I  hope  fair  tests  will  be  tried. 
Several  years  experience  satisfied  me,  when  sort- 
ing for  the  bins,  half  being  small,  that  ^'small 
potatoes"  returned  small  potatoes.  Hence  lam 
at  issue,  even  if  alone,  with  all  small  potatoe  ad- 
vocates. Respectfully,  H.  Poor. 

Brooklyn^  L.  I.,  May  19. 


For  the  Ifew  England  Farmtr. 

LABELLINO  PRUIT  TREB8. 

Fruit  trees  should  be  distinctly  labelled  at  the 
time  they  are  planted  out,  and  when  intended  for 
an  orchard,  or  where  there  are  several  together, 
a  plan  should  be  made  of  them,  with  the  name  of 
the  variety  of  each  tree  plainly  written  against 
it ;  then,  in  case  a  label  is  lost  by  accident,  or 
otherwise,  by  referring  to  the  plan  the  variety  is 
at  once  ascertained.  Much  confusion  and  per- 
plexity results  from  a  neglect  of  this  subject; 
fruit  of  the  first  quality  is  of^  exhibited  from 
grafted  or  budded  trees,  the  name  of  which  is 
unknown  to  the  owner,  although  the  variety  may 
be  quite  common  in  many  localities. 

Nurserymen  should  be  exceedingly  careful  to 
correctly  label  their  trees,  as  it  is  a  disappoint- 
ment, as  well  as  loss,  to  wait  patiently  several 
years  for  a  tree  to  bear,  and  then  to  have  it  pro- 
duce a  different  kind  from  what  it  was  purchased 
for ;  and  should  scions  be  taken  from  it  for  prop- 
agation previous  to  bearing,  the  evil  might  be 
much  extended. 

Ccions  should  be  taken  from  trees  which  we  are 
absolutely  certain  produce  the  kinds  their  name 
indicates  ;  the  labels  put  on  and  kept  on,  so  long 
as  any  of  the  bundle  remain.  When  scions  are 
obtained  from  others  it  should  be  from  men  in 
whom  we  can  place  the  most  implicit  confidence, 
and  then  mistakes  will  sometimes  occur  when  we 
have  used  the  utmost  vigilance ;  but  to  make  as 
few  as  possible  should  be  the  constant  aim  of  all 
propagators  of  fruit.  0.  V.  Hills. 

Leominster,  May,  1855. 
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For  the  New  England  Farmer, 

Mr.  Editor: — ^Mv  husband  has  for  several 
years  been  a  subscriber  to  the  New  England  Far- 
mer^  and  I  am  a  constant  re:ider  of  its  pages.  I 
have  taken  the  liberty  to  send  you  a  copy  of  my 
scribbling  on  "Spring."  It  is  a  homely  produc- 
tion, I  am  well  awaire ;  but  if  you  think  it  is  not 
too  late  in  the  season,  and  is  any  way  worth  a 
place  in  the  corner  of  your  paper,  I  shall  be  glad 
to  see  it  published. 

Yours  respectfully,        Mtra  Myrtls. 

SPBINO. 

Xhie  iMete  thcgr  sing  of  the  beauty  of  Spring, 

But  they  don't  sing  you  half  of  the  story ; 
The  poets  they  tell  of  the  flowers  in  the  dell, 

But  they  donH  tell  you  half  of  Spriz\g's  glory. 

Why !  each  old  granny  goose  and  the  hens  on  the  roost 
Know  flail  well  when  the  Spring  time  is  coming } 

So  each  builds  her  a  nest,  and  then  lays  like  ^'possessed," 
Sits,  and  soon  with  her  yoimg  Is  seen  running. 

There^s  the  litters  of  pigs,  dancing  gallopade  jigs 

To  music  of  their  own  creating ; 
There's  the  old  turkey  gob,  strutting  round  like  a  *'8nob,'* 

On  his  flocks  of  young  long-legs  is  waiting. 

Then  the  calves  in  the  stable,  fiit  and  plump  for  the  table. 

Are  a  part  of  the  beauties  of  Spring } 
And  the  flocks  of  young  lambs,  frisking  after  their  dams, 

Ah!  their  bleatings  make  music  again. 

The  wild  geese  flying  o'er  to  some  far  northern  shore, 

Crying  on,  on,  as  onward  they  fly  ; 
The  old  moUier  hen's  clucks  and  the  quacking  of  duoks 

Is  music  to  both  you  and  I. 

Yes,  the  poets  they  sing  of  the  beauties  of  Spring, 

But  they  don't  sing  you  half  of  the  story  \ 
The  poets  they  tell  of  the  flowers  in  the  dell. 

But  they  don't  tell  yon  half  of  Spring's  glory. 
Somerset^  Mass. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

THIHOS  IN  WISCONSIN. 

Mr.  Editor  : — A  communication  from  my  pen 
appeared  in  the  columns  of  a  late  number  of  your 
paper,  the  result  of  which  is  that  the  last  two 
mails  have  brought  me  tihoMt  fifty  letters  of  in- 
quiry, all  requesting  information  of  a  character 
so  similar,  that,  with  your  permission,  I  will  give 
a  general  reply  through  the  medium  of  your  pa- 
per. I  design  to  be  as  brief  as  possible  m  reply- 
ing to  the  questions  proposed,  and  my  communi- 
cation must  necessarily  appear  somewhat  inco- 
herent, except  to  those  particularly  interested. 

Land  for  sale  here  is  government  land,  and  can 
be  purchased  at  a  distance  of  from  2  to  10  miles 
from  the  river  at  $1.00  an  acre.     No  credit  is 

fiven  on  land,  and  gold  only  taken  in  payment, 
he  most  that  one  purchaser  can  take  up  at  that 
price  is  320  acres,  and  he  must  then  make  oath 
that  he  wants  it  for  actual  occupation.  Persons 
who  have  not  cash  to  pay  down,  can  pre-empt 
160  acres,  or  less,  and  by  commencing  improve- 
ments upon  it  within  30  days,  can  secure  it  for 
one  year.  If  not  paid  for  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
it  is  subject  to  entry  bv  any  other  person.  Oak 
openings  are  tracts  of  land  sparsely  covered  with 
timber,  and  free  from  under  orush.  Prairie  and 
timber  land,  in  juxtaposition,  can  be  found  in 
laree  quantities.  There  is  plenty  of  wood  for 
fuel  and  fences.  No  coal  has  yet  been  discovered 
in  this  vicinity.    The  soil  is  a  dark  loam,  per- 


fectly free  from  stones,  easy  of  cultivation,  and 
adapted  to  wheat,  com,  rye,  oats,  barley,  potatoes, 
&c.  Fruit,  of  all  kinds,  will  grow  here  as  well 
as  in  any  prt  of  New  England,  if  we  except  the 
p€«ich,  which  has  not  yet,  to  my  knowledge,  been 
tried. 

All  the  surplus  produce  raised  by  the  &rmer 
can  be  sold  at  his  door,  and  is  consumed  by  im- 
migrants and  laborers  in  the  pineries.  There  are 
no  houses  ready  for  the  reception  of  immigrants. 
Two  men,  in  two  or  three  days,  will  throw  up  a 
log  cabin,  or  a  board  shanty,  that  will  be  tolera- 
blv  comfortable,  and  such  are  in  general  use  in 
all  new  countries.  Lumber  can  l^  obtained  at 
$22  a  $25  in  the  yard,  and  for  $14  a  $16  at 
the  pineries  on  the  Black  and  Chippewa  rivers. 
The  country  is  generally  healthy.  Most  of  the 
diseases  are  connected,  more  or  less,  with  biliary 
derangement— some  cases  of  fever  and  ague,  but 
healthy  immigrants  are  seldom  troubled  with  it. 
There  is  no  wet,  marshy  land  in  this  vicinity,  or 
in  this  part  of  the  State.  We  have  no  parks  or 
commons  laid  out  in  our  town.  He  who  piled 
up  the  hills  and  scooped  out  the  valleys  of  this 
locality,  has  forever  rendered  all  such  places  un- 
necessary. The  current  of  the  river,  at  this 
place,  is  about  four  knots  an  hour. 

Without  particularizing  the  prices  of  provis- 
ions, it  may  DC  safely  calculated  that  the  price  of 
living  here  is  50  per  cent  cheaper  than  in  New 
England.  Stoves  con  be  purchased  here  at  about 
eastern  prices,  adding  cost  of  transportation. 

Oxen,  measuring  6i  feet,  are  worth  from  $110 
to  $125 ;  cows,  $25  to  $40 ;  horses,  $100  to 
$200.     Carpenters  and  masons,  good  workmen, 

fit  $1.75  to  $2.00.  Persons  coming  from  New 
ngland  should  purchase  tickets  through  to  Ga- 
lena. There  are  several  routes  at  about  the  same 
expense,  and  persons  can  make  their  own  selec- 
tion. From  Ualena,  by  steam  to  our  landing. 
It  is  on  the  direct  route  to  Minnesota,  and  per- 
sons wishing  to  visit  that  country,  can  do  so  by 
taking  Winneshiek  on  the  route.  Fare  from 
Boston  to  this  place  about  $33. 

Hoping  the  information  herein  communicated 
satisfactory  to  all  inquiries,  I  close. 

Yours  truly,  James  Osgood. 

Winneshiek,  Bad  Ax  Co,,  Wis.,  April  IS,  1855. 


For  the  New  Engfand  Farmer. 

CALVES  MABEED  BT  FIBST  SIBE. 

Mr.  Editor  : — On  looking  over  the  well-ar- 
ranged pages  of  the  Agriculture  of  Massachu- 
setts, page  273,  it  is  said,  to  be  ''an  established 
fact,  tnat  calves  possess  the  distinctive  traits  of 
character  which  prevailed  in  the  animal  that 
first  impregnated  the  heifer  that  bore  them." 
By  which,  I  understand  that  all  the  offspring  of 
the  same  mother  will  be  more  or  less  marked  with 
the  peculiarities  of  the  sire  of  the  first  calf.  As- 
sertions of  this  kind  I  have  more  than  once  seen, 
but  never  before  in  a  form  so  authoritative.  Can 
this  be  a  law  of  generation,  among  animals?  If 
true  in  animals,  why  not  true  in  other  classes  of 
beings  ?  The  principle  is  too  important  to  be  as- 
sumed without  ample  proof.  It  was  long  ago 
said  that  ''one  swallow  does  not  make  a  sum- 
mer." I  confess,  that  I  was  a  little  started  at 
the  assertion,  without  any  note  explanatory.  I 
think  the  cautious  editor  of  the  volume  would 
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never  himself  have  penned  such  a  sentence.  If 
true,  I  should  like  to  see  a  more  distinct  develop- 
ment of  the  facts  that  tend  to  establish  this  the- 
ory. 

I  was  more  ready  to  notice  this  exception, 
because  I  recognize  in  manv  of  the  papers  correc- 
tions made  that  are  decided  improvements.  This 
volume  I  think  a  decided  advance  upon  those 
before  published ;  and  if  I  do  not  mistake,  there 
is  still  room  for  further  improvements.  x. 

May  14,  1855. 


MULCHING. 


This  process,  although  known  and  practiced 
for  many  years  by  a  few  cultivators,  has  become 
extensively  adopted  only  at  a  very  late  period. 
It  seems  peculiarly  adapted  to  our  hot  and  dry 
summers,  and  operates  chiefly  in  preserving  the 
moisture  of  the  surface,  and  in  preventing  the 
growth  of  weeds.  The  moisture  at  the  surface 
of  the  earth  from  rains  and  dews,  is  quickly  dis- 
sipated under  a  hot  sun ;  and  if  this  surface  is 
allowed  to  become  covered  with  a  dense  growth 
of  living  grass  and  weeds,  there  pump  out  of  the 
soil  and  and  throw  off  into  the  air  a  much  larger 
quantity  of  moisture  than  is  evaporated  by  a  bare 
surface  of  earth  only.  But  if  this  surface  is  cov- 
ered with  a  few  inches  of  old  straw,  hav  or  leaves, 
the  moisture  is  retained  in  the  sou,  and  the 
growth  of  weeds  prevented.  Asa  general  rule 
we  have  found  it  most  advantageous  to  leave  the 
surface  bare  and  keep  the  soil  well  mellowed  till 
near  mid- summer,  and  then  to  apply  the  mulch- 
ing. For  a  coverine  of  litter,  while  it  pro- 
motes the  humidity,  auo  prevents  the  heating  of 
the  soil,  in  and  in  this  way  may  retard  early 
erowth  if  applied  to  soon.  There  are  exceptions, 
however ;  one  in  the  case  of  large,  deeply-rooted 
trees  not  affected  by  nor  needing  mulcning,  and 
the  other  which  are  removed  in  summer,  nrnd  the 
careful  and  constant  retention  of  the  earth.  We 
have  succeeded,  with  scarcely  one  failure  in 
fiftv,  in  transplanting  the  strawberry  drought 
and  heat  of  summer,  oy  simply  giving  the  sur- 
face a  mulching  of  two  inches  of  barn  manure, 
and  on  which  the  watering  was  poured  when 
necessary.  Indeed,  there  is  nothing  that  better 
prevents  the  ill  effects  of  baking  by  surface  water- 
ing, than  a  covering  of  this  sort  of  a  moderate 
depth.  Mulching  will,  however,  promote  mois- 
ture in  the  soil,  even  when  neither  artificial  nor 
natural  watering  is  given,  simply  by  arresting 
such  as  rises  upwards  through  the  earth.  In  one 
instance  a  striking  illustration  of  this  effect  was 
furnished  during  a  very  long  season  of  drought, 
which  injured  and  threatened  to  destroy  a  row  of 
newly  transplanted  apple  trees.  Their  leaves 
had  already  begun  to  turn  yellow,  and  growth' 
had  ceased,  but  on  coating  ground  about  them 
with  a  crop  of  mown  weeds,  a  change  was  soon 
effected,  and  in  three  weeks  the  leaves  had  re- 
turned to  their  deep  green  hue,  and  in  some  in- 
stances growth  haa  recommenced.  But  on  no 
kind  of  tree  is  mulching  more  necessary  than  on 
newly  transplanted  cherry  trees.  Thousands  of 
these  are  lost  every  season,  after  they  have  com- 
menced growing,  by  the  drying  heat  of  mid-sum- 
mer, ana  the  evil  is  sometimes  increased  by  su- 
perficial watering.  A  deep  mulching  will  gener- 
ally prove  a  complete  remedy  if  seasonably  ap- 
plied. 


Some  interesting  facts  on  this  subject  -were 
stated,  and  valuable  suj^gestions  made  at  one  of 
the  conversational  meetmgs  ef  Ihe  Massachusetts 
Horticultural  Society.    S.  Walker  remarked  that 
he  had  used  tan,  sawdust,  litter,  leaves,  &c. ,  but 
he  believed  short,  newly  mown  grass  one  of  the 
best  things, — ^he  had  mulched  a  great  deal  -with 
it,  and  found  it  laid  close  to  the  «Boil.    He  also 
recommended  the  succulent  weeds  of  the  garden 
or  roadside.    He  found  tan  and  sawdust  to  be 
useful  merely  by  retaining  the  moisture.     D. 
Haggerston  had  found  sedge  from  salts  marsbeB 
best,  particularly  if  cut  short ;  a  good  watering 
upon  it  made  it  lay  close  to  the  ground.     He 
found  it  excellent  for  strawberries.    He  had  al^o 
found  tree  leaves  excellent,  if  they  had  partly  de- 
cayed, so  as  not  likely  to  be  blown  away.    Old 
hot  bed  materials  made  of  leaves  and  manure  had 
proved  particularly  fine.    Several  spoke  of  the 
ill  effects  of  too  deep  a  mulching,  but  we  think 
the  more  common  error  is  in  sprS&ding  the  cover- 
ing of  the  soil  too  thinly. 

Mulching  is  a  very  easy  and  cheap  practice, 
and  the  season  is  now  at  band  when  our  readers 
may  prove  by  varying  experfments  the  best  mode 
of  performance. — Country  GerUleman, 


EXTRACTS  ABD  REPLIES. 

BLACK  LEO  IK  CATTLE. 

Mr.  Editor  : — ^I  wish  to  make  the  following 
inquiry  through  the  columns  of  your  valuable 
journal : — »*Is  there  any  known  remedy  for  the 
cure  of  black  leg  amongst  cattle?" 

Within  the  past  few  years  I  have  lost  more  cat- 
tle with  this  dLsease  than  by  all  others  combined. 
Gladly  would  I  know  ana  seek  to  obtain  that 
preventive,  if  any  there  is,  which  shall  arrest  the 
progress  and  restore  to  health  the  creature  that 
may  be  attacked  with  this  worst,  it  seems  to  me, 
of  all  diseases  a  creature  may  die  with.  It  has 
been  said  that  bleeding  as  soon  as  they  were  at- 
tacked with  it,  would  surely  prove  a  cure;  of 
this  I  have  not  much  faith,  as  one  of  my  neigh- 
bors had  one  attacked  which  he  bled  as  soon  as 
he  discovered  him  ailins,  and  to  all  appearances 
it  did  him  no  good  at  all. 

It  seems  ''rather  hard"  to  lose  cattle,  and  gen- 
erally the  best  ones  in  the  lot,  with  this  disease, 
and  not  be  able  to  afford  relief  to  them  in  any 
way.  I  hope  to  hear  from  some  of  your  corres- 
pondents in  regard  to  this  subject. 

JoBEFH  Blakb. 

Ashjieldf  Mass  ^  April,  1855. 


TO  KILL  TICKS  ON 

Mr.  Editor  : — ^In  looking  over  the  last  number 
of  your  paper,  I  noticed  an  inquiry  by  a  Bubs(ari- 
ber  from  Deerfield,  N.  H.,  ''How  to  kill  ticks  on 
sheep  and  lambs  without  injuring  them?"  In 
answer,  I  would  say  kill  the  ticks  on  the  sheep ; 
and  there  will  not  he  any  oh  the  lambs ;  this  may 
be  done  by  feeding  to  his  sheep  sulphur  mixed  with 
salt  in  the  month  of  March,  given  to  them  two  or 
three  times  ;  the  quantity  should  be  about  three 
pounds  to  one  hundred  sheep.  I  presume  that  any 
other  time  in  the  season  wfll  answer  equally  as 
well,  although  I  have  never  tried  it  except  in 
March,  while  the  sheep  were  about  the  bam. 

Ludlow,  VL  R.  C.  Havkn. 
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WHITE  THIMBLEBXRET. 

Mr.  Editor  : — ^Isaw  an  inquiry  in  your  paper 
of  the  15th  ult.  in  relation  to  the  white  thimole- 
berry.  They  have  been  in  several  of  the  gardens 
of  this  town  for  the  past  ten  or  fifteen  years.  I 
haye  some  that  fruited  finely  last  season,  but  I 
find  that  they  will  fruit  better  to  be  protected  in 
winter,  and  partially  shaded  in  summer.  They 
may  be  bent  down  to  the  ground  and  coverea 
like  the  raspberry.  The  wood  is  of  a  pea  green 
color,  and  exposure  to  the  sun  turns  it  to  a  dark 
brown.  The  growth  is  very  luxuriant ;  some  of 
mine  grew  last  year  twelve  feet. 

West  Danvers,  1855.  J.  S.  Nxediiak. 

TO  PREVENT  FOWU  ntOM  SCRATCBINO. 

Among  the  latest  inventions  of  the  age  is  one 
for  the  prevention  of  that  pestiferous  scratching 
of  fowls.  Loop  a  strip  of  thin  leather  on  the 
le^  about  five  mches  Ions,  and  you  have  accom- 
plished the  object.  Try  it,  and  oe  sure  and  not 
laugh  the  first  time  you  see  them  waddle.  It  is 
a  perfect  preventive.  John  Patient. 

Vt,,  May  23. 

DIX  PEAR. 

I  have  mfled  the  Dix  pear  on  a  medium-sized 
tree  which  bore  the  fourth  year,  and  has  bonie 
well  annually  since. 

I  should  like  to  inquire  which  is  the  best  for 
milch  cows  ;  to  give  tnem  salt  at  stated  times,  or 
to  keep  it  by  them.  If  at  stated  times,  how  Inuch, 
and  how  often.  A  Subscriber. 

Remarks. — Cattle  will  not  take  more  salt  than 
is  useful  to  them,  so  that  if  it  is  where  they  can 
have  constant  access  to  it  without  waste,  it  is  as 
well  as  any  way.  If  at  stated  times,  twice  a  week 
is  often  enough — as  much  as  they  will  take. 

unfruitful  apple  trees. 

Mr.  Editor  : — ^I  have  a  fine  lot  of  apple  trees, 
have  taken  much  pains  with  them,  scraped,  dug 
and  manured  them,  but  they  do  not  bear — ^many 
of  them — as  I  could  wish,  and  indeed,  I  think  so 
much  as  they  would,  were  there  not  some  draw- 
back, not  well  perceived  and  understood.  I  find 
the  well-scraped  trunks  and  limbs  covered  with 
innumerable  little  gnat-like  or  rather  louse-like 
little  things,  whether  animal  or  vegetable,  I  can- 
not certainly  say,  but  apparently  the  former. 
Now  what  I  wish,  and  for  what  I  write,  is  an  ex- 
planation and  an  antidote  from  you  or  your  cor- 
respondents.   Please  answer,  ana  oblige 

Northfield,  N.  H,,  1855.         A  Subscriber. 

TO  PRE^'ENT  GRAPE  VINES  FROM  BLEEDINa. 

/.  H,  Monroe,  Esq,,  of  Boston,  informs  us  that 
common  hard  soap  applied  to  the  end  of  a  re- 
cently pruned  grape  vine,  will  effectually  stop 
the  bleeding.  Mr.  Nourse,  the  proprietor  of  the 
Farmer,  has  recently  made  trials  of  this  remedy, 
and  fully  confirms  the  statement  of  Mr.  Monroe, 
and  thinks  sawing  better  than  cutting,  as  it  leaves 


THE  wire  worm. 

As  this  little  insect  is  often  very  troublesome 
to  many  formers,  injuring  their  potato  crop,  I 
thought  I  might  be  doing  a  fiivor  by  stating  how 
they  can  prevent  their  perforating  their  potatoes. 
The  remedy  is  simply  this  : — when  planting  the 
potatoes,  drop  a  piece  or  the  whole  of  a  cob  in 
each  hill,  and  the  worms  will  gather  around  the 
cob  and  penetrate  it  instead  of  the  potato. 

North  Berwick,  May,  1855.  M.  T. 

THE  onion   ORUB. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Gardener^s  Chronicle 
states  that  he  has  applied  nitrate  of  soda  to  the 
plants  with  good  efiect  in  preventing  the  ravages 
of  this  grub.  He  used  half  a  pound  of  the  salt 
to  a  gallon  of  water,  and  applied  eight  gallons  to 
a  bed  of  ten  yards  in  length.  lie  states  that  it 
checked  the  progress  of  the  worms,  and  the  crop 
turned  oat  well 

CURB  FOR  WARTS. 

J.  M.  Jessup,  in  the  Country  Gentleman,  states 
that  paring  warts  down  with  a  sharp  knife  or 
razor  until  they  bleed  a  very  little,  and  then  rub- 
bing them  with  fine  salt,  will  obliterate  them  ; 
and  thinks  the  same  process  will  haye  the  same 
effect  on  catile. 

TO  DSETROT  TICKS. 

A  Subscriber,  at  Nantucket,  says  that  one  pound 
of  tobacco,  steeped  in  six  quarts  of  water,  and 
applied  to  sheep  and  lambs,  will  destroy  ticks. 


VALUE  OF  STATISTICS. 

We  published  last  week  some  strictures  on  the 
returns  of  the  last  census  : — ^four  or  five  cattle 
and  the  same  number  of  horse  dealers  in  Ken- 
tucky. Our  attention  was  caHed,  by  a  Rev. 
gentleman,  several  months  since,  to  the  return  of 
apprentices  in  Massachusetts,  which  was  as  wild 
as  that  spoken  of  in  Kentucky.  But  it  is  not  so 
much  in  reference  to  the  inaccuracy  of  the  returns 
to  which  we  wish  to  ask  attention,  aa  to  the  cau- 
tion required  in  drawing  conclusions  from  such 
returns,  even  if  they  were  strictly  accurate.  For 
example,  certain  employments  are  deemed  very 
healthy,  others  very  unhealthy,  and  this  conclu- 
sion is  drawn  from  the  average  age  of  those  en- 
gaged in  those  employments,  or  from  the  average 
a^  at  which  persons  thus  employed  die.  Now 
this  at  first  view  seems  a  just  comparison,  but  a 
little  thought  will  show  that  it  is  extremely  falla^ 
oious.  Professional  men,  as  ministers,  lawyers, 
and  doctors,  enter  comparatively  late  into  their 
business,  and  once  entered  remain  through  life.  If 
they  eneaee  in  some  other  employment,  they  still 
retain  their  profession,  or  so  much  of  it  that  they 
are  counted  in  the  number.  There  are  exceptions, 
but  they  are  comparatively  few.  Hence  the  average 
is  high. 

Again,  on  the  other  hand,  shoemaking,  print- 
ing, making  clothes,  and  aU  the  varied  mechani- 
cal operations,  are  called  hazardous  because  a 


a  rougher  surface,  to  which  the  soap  will  adhere  ,        -  ..        ^.v  ^     ■,, 

more  readily  than  tea  «.ooth  one.  In  ca«  of  SXSX'Z eSfi  S  Jfa?  ^;5itS 
accident,  this  remedy  may  enable  ua  to  save  a  I  ^f  those  thus  engaged  are  young.  Comparatively 
valuable  plant. 
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Tery  few  learn  a  trade  after  they  are  20  or  21 
years  old,  and  in  this  country  very  few  continue 
to  work  at  their  trade  after  middle  age.  Look  at 
the  young  shoemaker.  From  21  to  30  he  sticks 
to  the  last  and  the  awl,  making  an  occasional 
call  among  the  farmer's  daughters,  and  perchance 

fetting  a  life  lease  of  one  oi  them.  The  heaven 
orn  desire  of  a  h^m£  which  he  can  call  his  own 
is  gratified.  A  little  land,  a  cow,  a  pig,  a  garden, 
claim  his  attention.  Still  the  shop  is  not  de- 
serted. Soon  a  larger  piece  of  land,  lying  very 
near  him,  is  for  sale.  It  is  added  to  his  little 
homestead.  Me  has  now  some  plowing,  haying 
and  harvesting  to  do,  and  when  Mr.  A.  is  m  a 
ffreat  haste  for  his  boots,  the  weeds  in  his  corn 
nave  a  holiday.  Soon  a  little  more  land  is  bought, 
a  journeyman  takes  the  shop,  and  at  40  the  cen- 
sus taker  finds  him  in  the  field  gathering  his 
crops,  and  writes  \nm  farmer.  If  our  young  shoe- 
maker had  lived  in  a  village  instead  of  on  a 
farm,  there  would  have  been  &  front  shop,  which 
would  by  degrees  receive  articles  from  the  market 
as  well  as  from  the  ^acA:5Aop,  and  our  shoemaker 
would  become  a  shoe-dealer — a  shoe-merchant 
— a  merchant.  Thus,  with  slight  variations,  we 
might  trace  the  history  of  thousands,  who  com- 
menced business  as  mechanics  or  artizans,  labor- 
ing with  their  hands,  and  at  middle  age  become  far- 
mers, manufacturers,  merchants,  2;c.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  who  has  known  the  farmer  at  45 
become  a  shoemaker?  A  merchant  at  40  become 
an  artizan  ?  Wlio  has  known  a  minister  at  50, 
leave  his  desk  and  enter  the  work-shop  of  any 
mechanic  ?  No,  it  is  not  the  way  Providence  has 
shaped  our  destinies. 

The  farmer  is  the  long-lived  man ;  therefore 
every  man  desires  to  be  a  farmer,  and  to  this  end 
shapes  his  plans  and  regulates  his  conduct.  To 
own  a  piece  of  land  and  cultivate  that  land,  to 
see  the  fruit  grow  and  mature  under  his  direc- 
tion, is  a  wish  almost  co-extensive  with  the  race, 
where  man  is  free  and  the  end  within  the  limits 
of  human  exertion.  We  would  not  sav  that  all 
employments  are  alike  conducive  to  long  life. 
We  do  not  believe  they  are.  But  we  do  say  that 
the  scale  based  on  the  average  age  of  those  living 
or  dying  in  any  employment,  is  a  most  fallacious 
one,  and  leads  us  to  most  erroneous  conclusions. 
— Culturist  4*  Gazette* 


FLOWING  WITH  AN  ELEPHANT. 

P.  T.  Burnum  informs  the  American  Agricul- 
turist that  he  has  been  plowing  with  an  elephant 
for  about  a  week.    He  says  : 

He  takes  the  subsoil  plow  and  drives  it  down 
16  to  21  inches,  in  a  tight,  hard  sward,  and 
moves  so  fast  and  easily,  that  it  is  hard  to  realize 
that  he  has  anything  attached  to  him.  He  walks 
nearly  twice  as  fast  as  a  horse,  and  plows  as  cor- 
rectly as  the  best  broken  team  in  the  world.  His 
attendant  sometimes  rides  him,  and  sometimes 
walks  (fast)  by  his  side,  while  another  man  holds 
the  plow.  He  also  draws  carts,  stone-boats, 
(drags)  loads  woody  piles  timber,  picks  up  stones, 
and  makes  himself  generally  useful  about  the 
fitrm. 

As  for  the  profit  of  farming  with  elephants,  I 
have  not  taki^n  that  part  into  consideration,  and 
probably  shall  not,  though  at  a  **rough  guess," 
I  should   think,  all  things  consider^,   iiorsee, 


oxen,  or  mule»,  would  be  quite  as  economical  on 
a  farm  as  elephants.  But  of,  this,  I  will  leave 
the  public  to  judge  for  itself,  when  I  inform  tbrai 
that  he  eats  tluree  pecks  of  oats  per  day,  and 
about  200  lbs.  of  hay.  The  one  I  use  is  as  do- 
cile as  a  cow,  yet  this  is  not  always  the  case. 

Three  pecks  of  oats  and  200  lbs.  of  hayper 
day,  would  be  sufficient  for  six  horses.  WiU 
Mr.  Barnum  be  kind  enough  to  give  us  the  live 
weight  of  the  elephant,  and  the  exaa  amount  of 
fooa  consumed  on  an  average  ? 


HISTORY  OF  MEDFOED. 

We  have  examined  some  of  the  proof  sheets 
of  the  **Histoiy  of  Medford,"  by  the  Rev. 
Charles  Brooks,  now  in  press,  and  find  that 
the  volume  is  likely  to  prove  to  be  both  in- 
structive and  entertaining.  The  author  eeema 
to  have  been  most  thorough  in  his  researches  and 
his  work  will  be  one  of  great  value  and  interest. 
We  intend  from  time  to  time  to  make  a  few  short 
extracts  from  the  volume.  The  following  account 
of  the  * 'Baldwin  Apple"  will  be  perused  with  in- 
terest.— Transcript. 

To  Medford  belongs  the  introduction  of  the 
celebrated  "Baldwin  Apple."  The  first  tree, 
producing  this  delicious  fruit,  grew  on  the  side 
hill,  within  two  rods  of  the  former  Woburn  line, 
and  about  ten  rods  east  of  the  present  road  which 
leads  ftom  West  Medford  to  the  ancient  boundary 
of  Woburn.  It  was  on  the  fiirm  occupied  by 
Mr.  Thompson,  forty  or  fifty  rods  soulh  of  what 
used  to  be  called  the  *' black  horse  tavern."  At 
the  request  of  Governor  Brooks,  the  writer  made 
a  visit  to  that  tree  in  1813  and  climbed  it.  It 
was  very  old  and  partly  decayed  but  bore  fruit 
abundantlv.  Around  its  trunk  the  woodpeckers 
had  drilled  as  many  as  ^ve  or  six  circles  or  holes, 
not  larger  than  a  pea ;  and,  from  this  most  vis- 
ible peculiarity,  file  apples  were  called  "Wood- 
pecker Apples."  By  aegrees  their  name  was 
shortened  to  Peckers;  and,  during  my  youth, 
they  were  seldom  called  by  any  other  name. 
How  they  came  by  their  present  appellative  is 
this :  Young  Baldwin,  of  Woburn,  after vrards  a 
colonel,  and  fiftther  of  Loami,  wias  an  intimate 
friend  of  young  Thompson  (afterwards  Count 
Rumford ;)  and,  as  lovers  of  science,  they  asked 
permission  of  Professor  Winthrop  to  attend  his 
course  of  lectures  in  natural  philosophy,  at  Har- 
vard College.  Twice  each  week ,  these  two  thirsty 
and  ambitious  students  walked  from  their  homes 
in  Woburn  to  bring  back  witli  them  from  Cam- 
bridge the  teachings  of  the  learned  professor. 
One  day,  as  they  were  passing  by  the  "Wood- 
pecker Tree,"  they  stopped  to  contemplate  the 
tempting  red  cheeks  on  those  loaded  boughs,  and 
the  result  of  such  contemplations  was  the  ueual 
one — they  took  and  tasted.  Sudden  and  great 
surprise  was  the  consequence.  They  instantly 
exclaimed  to  each  other  that  it  was  the  finest 
apple  they  ever  tasted.  Some  years  after  this, 
01.  Baldwin  took  several  scions  to  a  public  nur- 
sery, and  from  this  circumstance  they  named  the 
apple  after  him,  which  name  it  has  since  retained. 
In  the  gale  of  September,  1815,  this  parent  tree 
fell;  but  very  few  parents  have  left  behind  so 
many  flourishing  and  beloved  children. 
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HAPOLSON  AND  UBJAHISTE  PEAB. 

Napoleon. — Rather  large  ;  obtuse-pyriform ; 
greenish  pale-jellow,  deeper  in  the  sun,  some- 
times a  red  tinge ;  stem  rather  short,  rather  stout, 
in  a  slight  depression ;  basin  of  xnoderate  depth ; 
flesh  whitish,  coarse,  melting,  ez&emely  juioy,  of 
a  sprkhtlj,  slight  acid,  delicious  flaror.  October 
ana  November.  Sometimes  excellent,  but  rather 
late  and  uncertain  in  this  region,  excepting  in 
warm  soil  and  loca- 
tions. Better  furth- 
/  y  er  south.  Does  well 
on  quince  or  pear. 
/  — ^Ripen  in  a  warm 

room.  Foreign. 


V 


Urbanistb. — (Dotted  OraUne,)\ 
Rather  large;  oboTate,  inelininff 
to  pyramidal ;  smooth,  pale  yef 
low,  gray  dots,  and  a  little  russet ; 
stalk  short,  stout,  a  broad  basin  ; 
calyx  email,  in  a  narrow  cayity ; 
flesh  white,  meltinff,  buttery,  yery  i 

juicy,  of  a  rich,  delicious,  pecu-  \ 

liar,  perfumed  flavor.     October  | 

and  November.    Hardy,  a  moder-  -  ' 

ate.grower  and  bearer,  and  one  of 
the  best.  It  reeembies  the  White 
Doyenne,   which  has  £Euled  in 


over  this  half  a  grain  of  strychnine ;  it  kills  the 
rat  before  he  can  get  to  his  nest. 

It  would  be  wrone  to  let  this  statement  paas» 
in  a  journal  like  this,  without  cautioning  the 
reader  that  strychnine  is  a  fine  white  powder, 
much  like  flour,  made  from  the  seeds,  of'^  a  fruit 
which  looks  like  an  orange,  growing  on  a  mod- 
erate-sized tree  in  the  East  Indies,  in  the  island 
of  Ceylon  and  neighboring  islands.  A  sixth  of  a 
grain  of  pure  strychnine  will  kill  a  doe  in  half  a 
minute.  One  grain,  which  would  euuy  lie  on  a 
three  centpieoe,  or  even  less,  may  prove  fatal  to 
a  man.  Hence  the  reason  for  not  mixing  more 
than  half  a  grain  at  a  time,  and  by  putting  it  on 
a  chip  or  dirty  board,  it  would  not  be  likely  that 
children  would  taste  it.  although  the  mixture 
with  flour  looks  very  much  like  white  pulverized 
lo&f  sugar.  As  it  is  such  a  deadly  and  instan- 
taneous poison  no  more  than  half  a  grain  should 
be  purchased  at  a  time ;  it  should  not  be  allowed 
to  pass  out  of  the  hands  of  the  head  of  the  iam* 
ily  for  a  single  momoit.  The  mixture  should  be 
placed  in  a  room  the  last  thing  at  night,  the  door 
locked,  the  key  put  in  the  pocket,  and  removed 
the  first  thine  in  the  morning,  by  throwing  chips 
and  all  into  tne  fire,  washing  the  hands  weu  afker 
doing  so,  as  also  after  first  mixing  it,  for  a  ^eat 
deal  leas  than  a  gpnin  would  kill  a  man,  if  it 
happened  to  fal  on  «  sore  or  cut  finger. — HidPs 
Journal  of  HeaSh, 


some  sections.  Cabot,  after  long  experience,  re- 
commends this  as  one  of  the  surest  and  beet  for 
seneral  culture.  Lon^  in  comine  into  bearing  on 
tne  pear  stock.  Flourishes  double  worked  on  the 
quince.    Foreign. — Cole^s  Fruit  Book, 


OOCKBOACH  BISDAHCE. 

The  Sdmtific  Anurican  says — *^  Common  red 
wqferSy  scattered  about  the  haunts  of  cockroaches, 
will  often  drive  away  if  not  destroy  them.^^ 

These  vrafers,  like  candies,  are  colored  red  by 
oxide  of  lead ;  a  most  deadly  poison,  and  so  is 
the  acetate  of  lead,  or  sugar  of  lead,  as  it  is  some- 
times called,  on  visiting  cards,  which  being  a  lit- 
tle sweetish,  has-  been  Icnown  to  destroy  yoane 
children  to  whom  they  were  handed,  to  be  amnsea 
with .  Fashion  for  once  acts  sensibly  in  discarding 
glazed  cards,  using  instead  Bristol  hoard,  more 
pliant,  less  cumbersome,  and  really  more  delicate. 
And  while  we  are  speaking  of  one  of  the  pests  of 
housekeepers  it  may  be  wdl  to  know 

How  TO  GET  BID  07  Rats,  old,  young,  and  mid- 
dle aged,  with  the  shortest  possible  suffering  to 
them,  and  with  small  probability  of  their  dying 
in  their  holes  or  other  uncomeatablo  places. 

Spread  a  level  teaspoon  of  flour  or  commeal  on 
a  onip  or  small  pieoe  of  dirty  board,  sprinkle 


DEEP  TILLAGE. 

In  the  last  volume  of  the  Essex  County  Agri- 
cultural Transactions,  there  is  a  capital  article 
on  this  subject,  by  Dr.  E.  G.  Kbllet;  of  New- 
buryport,  which  we  read  with  a  good  deal  of  in- 
terest last  &11,  and  intended  long  before  this 
time  to  have  placed  portions  of  it  before  the 
reader.  The  portion  which  we  now  give  below, 
no  doubt  vrill  prompt  many  farmers  to  plow  a 
little  deeper  than  they  ever  have  before  :  * 

It  turns  the  drought  itself  to  good  account,  and 
renders  mul<4iing  and  irrigation  comparatively 
useless,  or,  if  umd,  more  ^cacious.  During  a 
dry  spell  and  in  trenohed  ground  roots  strike 
deeper  in  searoh  of  food  and  moisture,  become, 
more  extensively  ramified,  and  sooner  find  the 
rich  loam  and  manure  intermingled  deeply  with 
the  soil.  The  leaehing  process,  as  it  is  called, 
is  reversed,  and  takes  plaee  upwards  more  than 
at  any  other  time,  or,  m  more  scientific  phrase, 
capillary  attraction  is  increased.  As  each  parti- 
cle of  moisture  is  evaporated  ftom  the  surfikce,  it 
is  succeeded  by  another,  and  the  whole  soil  is 
filled  with  the  aaoended  moisture  and  gaees, 
which  are  appropriated  by  the  numerous  rootlets 
as  they  have  need. 

The  wet  seftson  is  also  a  blessing  to  the  deep 
cultivator.  The  more  rain,  the  more  heat,  am- 
monia, carbonie  acid,  and  other  organic  dements 
are  left  in  the  soil  as  it  descends.  As  each  drop 
filters  through,  it  is  succeeded  by  another,  or  by 
air,  both  essential  to  veeetation ;  ^d  to  dissolve, 
act  on,  or  combine  with,  the  inorganic  elements 
of  the  soU-.  As  the  water  drains  off,  air  is  sure 
to  follow,  and  this  is  the  proper  mode  of  its  cir- 
culation. Each  is  also  generally  at  a  higher 
temperature  than  the  nmbained  land,  and  the 
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warmth  of  the  under  soil  is  therefore  relatively 
increased.  The  farmer  often  objects  to  this 
waste  of  water,  and  would  retain  it  for  a  dry 
time !  The  trenched  and  porous  soil  holds  water 
like  a  sponge,  notwithstanding  the  drainage.  It 
retains  or  can  command  enough  for  the  wants  of 
vegetation.  But  let  us  see  the  operation  on  the 
undrained  land. 

The  farmer  often  speaks  of  his  <*oold  wet  land." 
No  variety  of  soil,  in  any  location,  is,  of  itself, 
colder  than  another.  The  very  water  which 
trenching,  draining,  <&c.,  allow  to  pass  off  after 
imparting  its  virtues  to  the  soil,  if  retained  on  or 
near  the  surface  by  hard  impervious  sub-soil,  be- 
comes itself,  by  its  changes,  the  source  of  the 
coldness  complained  of.  Instead  of  running  off, 
it  evaporates,  and  by  this  process  abstracts  a 
neat  quantity  of  heat  from  the  soil  and  surround- 
ing atmosphere.  The  evaporation  of  a  pound 
of  vrater  requires  about  1000  degrees  of  heat ; 
some  authors  stating  it  less  and  others  more.  Or 
it  reduces  100  pounds  of  air  45^.  This  is  revers- 
ing the  experiment  of  Prof.  Johnson,  in  Esny's 
^^Book  of  Siorms,^^  where  he  says,  **a  pound  of 
vapor"  condensed  to  water  "would  heat  100 
pounds  of  air  about  45^."  The  ground  to  a  con- 
siderable depth  is  warmer,  by  many  degrees, 
where  the  ram  is  drained  off,  instead  of  being  al- 
lowed to  accumulate  and  evaporate.  Hence  this 
enormous  loss  of  an  invaluable  stimulus  to  vege- 
tation. 

This  chilling  and  deadly  process  of  evaporation 
is  goine  on  to  excess  from  the  time  frost  comes 
out  of  the  ground  in  the  spring,  till  freezing  again 
occurs.  At  this  period,  the  undrained  land,  hav- 
ing the  i^ost  water  to  freeze,  becomes  the  warm- 
est, say  in  December,  when  of  no  value  to  vege- 
tation, but  rather  an  injury.  For  once,  forsooth, 
the  undrained  land  is  warmer  than  the  drained ! 
But  for  this  excess  of  heat  in  winter,  this  kind  of 
land  must  pay  dearly  in  early  spring.  How  is 
all  this?  inquires  the  farmer.  Simply  because 
water,  in  congealing  to  either  ice  or  snow,  has 
its  capacity  for  heit  lessened  about  one-ninth, 
and  this  excess  is  given  off  to  surrounding  bodies; 
or,  in  other  words,  its  latent  heat  is  set  &ee.  On 
the  other  hand,  ice,  or  frost  as  it  is  called  in  the 
ground,  in  melting,  demands  back  this  same  heat, 
.at  the  rate  of  from  one-eighth  to  one-ninth  of 
1000°  for  every  pound  melted;  and  under  the 
surface  it  does  not  obtain  all  this  directly  from 
the  sun,  but  through  the  soil ;  therefore  the  more 
water  the  colder  and  longer  cold  will  be  the  land 
in  spring.  Now  lot  the  agriculturist  go  to  work 
and  make  this  "cold,  wet,  heavv  land"  of  liis, 
the  very  best  he  has  for  any  product,  trees  vege- 
tables, grains,  or  grasses. 


For  the  New  Ensfland  Farmer, 

TO  DESTROY  CATERPILLARS. 

Bis.  Editor  : — To  kill  caterpillars,  take  a  small 
sponge,  tie  it  to  theiend  of  a  pole*  dip  it  in  spirits 
of  turpentine,  thrust  it  into  the  middle  of  the 
nest,  turning  it  well  in  the  hand,  so  that  the 
spirits  may  touch  each  individual.  I  have  al- 
ways found  this  a  safe,  speedy  and  effectual  mode 
of  disposing  of  this  troublesome  pest.  I  send  it 
to  you  not  because  it  is  new,  but  oecause  I  deem 
it  worthy  of  always  being  kept  before  the  peo- 
ple. Respectfully,        c.  c.  s. 

NewtonviUe, 


For  the  New  England  Fanner. 

ARABIAN  HORSE  "IMATJM.'* 

The  Arabian  horse  <*Imaum,"  or,  as  is  some- 
times called,  *Hhe  Pingree  Arabian,"  was  shipped 
to  this  country *in  the  year  1842,  by  Hon.  Rich- 
ard P.  Waters,  then  United  States  consul  at  the 
island  of  Zanzibar,  a  portion  of  the  dominions  of 
the  sultan  of  Muscat.  About  three  years  since, 
the  writer  of  this  communication  called  on  Mr. 
Waters,  at  Salem,  Mass.,  to  loam  about  this 
horse,  and  certain  of  his  progeny  bred  in  that 
vicinity.  Mr.  Waters  informed  him  that  it  was 
an  annual  custom  with  the  sultan  to  spend  a  few 
months  at  the  above-named  island,  having  with 
him  a  numerous  stud  of  the  best  bred  Arabian 
horses ;  that  the  sultan,  desirous  of  showing  his 
regard  for  David  Pingree,  Esq.,  of  Salem,  re- 
quested Mr.  Waters  to  select  a  horse  from  said 
stud,  numbering  over  one  hundred  horses,  and 
ship  him  to  Mr.  Pingree,  which  request  was  ae- 
coidingly  complied  with,  the  horse  arriving 
safely  at  Salem,  though  subjected  to  a  boisterous 
and  severe  passage.  Through  the  politeness  of 
Mr.  Waters,  the  writer  was  also  enabled  to  see 
several  promising  colts  in  the  vicinity  of  Salem, 
begotten  by  "Imaum,"  and,  among  others,  the 
fine  young  horse  **Tartar,"  an  engraving  and 
notice  of  which  horse  may  be  found  in  the  New 
England  Farmer,  Vol.  4,  page  467. 

<<Iinaum''  has  recently  been  purchased  by 
Messrs.  S.  M.  &  A.  F.  Wait,  of  Brattleboro',  for 
the  improvement  of  the  breed  of  horses  in  this 
quarter.  This  horse  possesses,  in  much  perfec- 
tion, the  symmetrical  proportions  and  desirable 
qualities  so  peculiar  to  the  Arabian  blood  of 
horses.  Height  about  fifteen  hands;  head  as 
perfect  as  could  be  desired,  closely  resembling  the 
engraved  head  of  the  Arabian,  on  the  title-page 
of  Youatt's  Treatise  on  the  Horse ;  neck  arching, 
and  handsomely  joined  to  the  chest ;  withers 
high ;  shoulders  well  inclined  backwards ;  legs 
sinewy  and  firmly  knit,  the  tendons  standing  out 
prominently  from  the  bone,  and  the  knee  and 
hock  joints  dropped  quite  low.  Ue  has  an  elastic 
step,  and  a  pleasing  air  and  style  in  every  move- 
mont. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Arabian  blood  is  the 
foundation  of  the  great  improvement  made  in  the 
breed  of  horses  in  Great  Britain  and  several 
others  of  the  States  of  Europe.  Particularly 
have  the  English  breeders  effected  an  astonishing 
improvexnezxt  in  th$lr  horses  by  crossing  them 
with  the  Arabian;  and  now,  the  pedigree  of  an 
English  horse  must  trace  back  to  a  cross  with 
the  pure  Eastern  blood,  to  entitle  him  to  the 
name  of  a  thorough-brod  :  and  it  is  universally 
conceded  that  the  endurance  and  speed  of  their 
horses  has  been  very  much  increased  by  the 
crossing. 
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An  opportanity  is  now  presented  to  the  far- 
mers and  breeders  in  this  section,  to  mingle  the 
pure  Arabian  blood  with  that  of  our  Morgan 
horses  ;  and  it  need  not  perhaps  be  doubted  that 
desirable  results  will  be  realized  from  such  a 
cross;  that  the  height  of  the  Morgan  may  be 
somewhat  increased  thereby,  something  may  be 
added  in  symmetry  and  elegance  of  figure,  in 
elastic,  easy  movement ;  that  a  certain  air  and 
style  possessed  by  the  Arabian  may  be  blended 
with  the  solid,  practical  qualities  of  the  Morgan, 
as  a  roadster  and  horse  for  farm  work.  The 
beneficial  effects  of  such  a  cross  will  probably  be 
particularly  apparent  in  the  second  and  third 
generation  from  the  original  Arabian  sire. 

The  Messrs.  Wait  have  also  a  promising  young 
stallion,  now  five  years  old,  bred  by  M.  S.  Hayes, 
of  Farmington,  N.  H.,  and  got  by  the  Pingree 
Arabian.  The  dam  of  this  young  horse  was  got 
by  the  Flint  or  Steele  Morgan,  and  he  by  the  old 
Sherman,  out  of  a  mare  by  the  original  Morgan. 
The  colt  well  illustrates  the  theory  above  ad- 
vanced as  to  the  desirable  results  to  be  expected 
from  mingling  the  Arabian  and  Morgan  blood. 
He  has  all  that  ease,  air  and  style  of  step  and 
action  spoken  of,  along  with  the  qualities  for  the 
harness  and  for  work,  and  is  a  remarkably  pleas- 
ant boree  to  ride  after.  F.  Holbsook. 

Brattleboro\  Vt.,  June  7,  1855. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer, 

DITTIES  OP  FARMERS  AS  CITIZENS. 

As  Extract  from  Dr.  RErNOLDs'  Lecture  before 
THE  Concord  Lyceum. 

To  sustain  the  laws  of  the  land  and  to  preserve 
order  and  good  government  is  obviously  the  duty 
of  every  citizen.  But  this  is  peculiarly  the  duty 
of  the  farmer.  For  the  yeomanry  of  this  coun- 
try constitutes  the  main  pillar  upon  which  the 

r  fabric  of  our  government  rests.  Without  the 
sustaining  hand  of  the  sober,  staid,  enlightened 
and  strongminded,  yeomanry  of  our  land,  our 
government,  left  to  the  conflicting  elements,  that 
meet  and  struggle  and  battle  in  our  cities  and  po- 
litical arenas,  would  scarcely  sustain  itself  a  sm- 
v  gle  year.  It  is  the  mighty  voice  of  the  yeomanry 
of  the  country  that  speaks  with  power  and  is 
heard  above  the  raging  billows  of  political  strife. 
It  is  said  that  Paris  is  France  and  that  the  voice 
of  France  is  but  the  echo  of  the  voice  of  Paris. 

I    But,  thank  God,  we  have  no  Paris  in  America, 

1    and  we  have  other  voices  than  the  voices  of  our 

}    great  cities. 

Now  I  do  not  counsel  fkrmers  to  be  politicians. 
They  are  better  employed.  But  they  should  keep 
themselves  informed,  upon  the  topics  of  the  day' 
and  upon  the  characters  and  opinions  of  the  men 
who  are  in  office  and  who  are  seeking  it,  that 
they  may  act  understandinglv  and  independently. 
Farmers  should  bo  public  spirited.  They  should 
not  consider  their  own  little  farms  as  all  the 
world,  but  remember  that  others  have  interests 
at  stake  as  well  as  themselves.    They  should  ever 


be  ready  to  contribute  their  part  to  support  eood 
goverament  and  to  carry  forward  every  laudable 
enterprise.  There  are  oflen  measures  demanded 
by  the  public  good  that  do  not  immediately  put 
dollars  in  your  purse,  and  yet  they  are  important 
and  necessary  measures.  They  conduce  to  your 
comfort.  They  contribute  to  the  despatch  of 
business.  They  facilitate  intercourse,  they  tend 
to  ornament  the  village  in  which  you  reside,  and 
render  it  more  respectable,  they  regard  perhaps 
the  preservation  of  good  order  and  sood  morals 
in  the  community.  You  cannot  anord  to  dis- 
pense with  such  measures  and  you  should  ever  be 
ready  to  encourage  and  aid  them,  within  reason- 
able limits.  The  propr  way  to  accomplish  such 
works  is  to  take  hold  of  them  with  your  own 
hands  and  assist  in  planning  and  executing  them. 
Farmers  are  apt  to  leave  such  matters  to  gentle- 
men of  leisure,  who  are  apt  to  be  liberal  and 
sometimes  extravagant  in  their  expenditures,  and 
then  complain,  after  the  work  is  done,  of  the 
burden  of  taxation.  The  proper  way  is  to  give 
so  much  time  as  is  necessary  to  all  such  mattexs, 
and  let  your  voice  be  heard  while  the  arrange- 
ments are  being  made. 

This  will  generally  remove  all  cause  of  com- 
plaint after  they  are  finished.  Farmers  are  apt 
to  be  too  modest  in  the  transaction  of  public  af- 
fairs, and  to  allow  others,  whose  judgment  is  no 
better,  and  who  have  no  more  at  stake  than  them 
selves,  to  assume  the  control  of  municipal  busi- 
ness, merely  because  they  can  talk  glibly  and 
have  boldness  enough  to  put  themselves  forward. 
In  this  way  farmers  are  often  crowded  out  of 
those  stations  of  respectability  and  honor,  which 
they  ought  to  occupy,  and  which  they  are  better 
qualified  ts  occupy  than  many  who  succeed  in 
reaching  them.  Notwithstanding  farmers  consti- 
tute by  far  the  most  numerous  class  of  citizens, 
yet  most  of  the  offices  of  honor  and  emolument 
are  occupied  by  men  from  other  classes.  How 
rarely  do  you  find  the  title  of  honorable  prefixed 
to  the  name  of  the  farmer !  But  you  say  this  is 
because  we  are  hot  office-seekers.  Is  it  not  rather 
because  other  men  are  office-seekers  and  you  do 
not  choose  to  compete  with  them  ? 

Then  do  not  complain  that  your  position  is  not 
an  honorable  one  and  that  your  sons  will  not  fol- 
low their  father's  business  because  it  does  not 
lead  to  honor  and  distinction.  What  is  wanting 
at  the  present  time  is  that  the  farmer  should  cul- 
tivate the  soil  in  a  mors  scientific  manner ;  that 
bis  intellect  should  be  as  assiduously  employed  as 
his  bands.  And  this  intellectual  activity  will 
prepare  him  to  comprehend  and  master  the  duties 
pertaining  to  any  position  in  society  in  which  he 
may  be  placed.  Then  when  farmers  are  found 
filling  many  of  the  important  and  influential  of- 
fices in  the  community,  their  business  will  appear 
more  reputable  in  the  eyes  of  their  sons,  and  in- 
stead- of  seeking  gold  in  the  sierras  of  Qiliforuia, 
that  they  may .  enjoy  the  un<rertain  honor  whicli 
results  i'rom  wealth,  they  will  be  oont^t  to  cul- 
tivate their  paternal  acres  that  they  may  in  their 
turn  fill  the  positions  of  trust  and  dignity  which, 
in  the  course  of  events,  will  devolve  upon  them. 
In  this  way  the  farmer's  calling  will  be  rendered 
honorable  and  he  will  occupy  that  position,  as  a 
citizen,  to  which  he  is  entitled,  and  his  interests 
will  receive  that  attention,  from  the  governments 
of  the  state  and  nation,  which  they  merit. 
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They  'nill  not  be  laid  on  the  table  because  no 
political  capital  can  be  made  of  them.  But  his 
voice,  when  it  is  heard  in  the  public  councils, 
will  be  regarded.  His  influence  will  be  felt  and 
will  be  felt  for  good,  for  he  has  no  private  inter- 
ests to  advance.  His  interests  arc  identified  with 
the  public  good  and  he  is  ever  ready  to  bear  his 
share  of  the  public  burdens.  In  the  public  pros- 
perity he  prospers,  and  in  the  public  joy  he  re- 
joices. 

THE  FEOO. 

or  all  the  ttuanj  things  that  live, 

In  woodland,  marsh  or  bog, 
That  creeps  the  ground,  or  fly  the  air, 

The  Ainniest  U  the  frog. 
The  frog— the  scientificest 

Of  nature^s  handiwork — 
The  frog,  that  neither  walks  nor  runs, 

But  goes  it  with  a  jerk. 

With  pants  and  coat  of  bottle-green, 

And  yellow  fancy  vest, 
Be  plunges  into  mud  and  mire — 

All  in  his  Sunday  best ; 
When  he  sits  down,  he's  standing  up, 

As  Paddy  O'KIna  once  said  j 
And  for  convenience  sake  he  wears 

His  eyes  on  top  of  his  head. 

You  see  him  sitting  on  a  log, 

Above  the  "vasty  deep," 
Tou  feel  Inclined  to  say,  "old  chap^ 

Just  look  before  you  leap  !" 
You  raise  your  cane  to  hit  him  on 

Hig  ugly  looking  mug; 
But  ere  you  get  it  half  way  up, 

Adown  he  goes,  kerchug  I 

He  keeps  about  his  native  pond. 

And  ne*cr  goes  on  a  spree, 
If  or  gets  "how-come-ye-eo,"  for  a 

Cold  water  chap  is  he; 
For  earthly  cares  he  ne'er  gets  drunk, 

He*8  not  the  silly  fool. 
But  when  they  come  he  gives  a  jump. 

And  drowns  'em  in  the  pool. 


thrown  into  an  erect  posture,  by  loosening  the 
earth  at  the  root,  and  occasionally  cutting  off  an 
obstinate  large  root,  without  injury  to  itsgrc'wth, 
and  thus  be  made  sightly.  An  erect  tree  will 
be  longer  lived  and  more  fruitful  than  a  leanixig 
one,  and  not  half  so  subject  to  casualty  as  if  left 
to  its  own  guidance. — Exchange. 


For  the  Iftvo  England  Farmer, 

EUBAL  TASTE. 

Dear  Sir  : — ^I  am  one  of  those  who  believe  in 
the  cultivation  of  a  taste  for  the  beautiful  as 
well  as  the  useful.  The  value  of  an  estate  is 
always  enhanced  by  some  attention  paid  to  the 
principles  of  taste.  We  have  in  our  country  few 
ivy-clad  ruins  or  venerable  antiquities,  whose  as- 
sociations lend  a  charm,  independent  of  their  in- 
herent beauty  to  the  landscape ;  but  we  have, 
nevertheless,  the  power  of  increasing  greatly  the 
attractiveness  of  our  country- seats  by  the  culti- 
vation of  our  noble  forest  trees,  and  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  natural  swells  and  undulations 
of  the  ground.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
it  costs  no  more  to  erect  a  buUding  in  its  appro- 
priate place,  than  in  an  inappropriate  one  ;  yet 
one-half  or  tiiree-quarters  of  our  fiixm  buildings 
are  damped  down,  with  the  most  perverse  indiffer- 
ence apparently  to  every  consideration  of  taste, 
in  hollows,  close  to  the  road,  exposed  to  its  dust, 
and  allowing  no  room  foi  shade  trees  or  shrab- 
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Trees  in  an  open  exposure  often  acquire  a  lean- 
ing  nosition  from  the  prevailing  winds.  This 
should  not  be  suffered  b^ond  a  certain  stage  of 
the  tree.  When  as  large  as  one's  wrist,  they 
should  be  set  up  erect,  and,  indeed,  thrown  into 
the  wind  at  an  angle  of  ten  or  fifteen  degrees  ; 
in  order  to  brin^  them  ultimately  into  a  straight 
position.  This  is  best  done  by  obtaining  crotched 
limbs  from  the  woods,  eight  to  twelve  feet  long, 
and  placing  the  butt  end,  which  should  be  sharp- 
ened, OB  the  ground,  and  the  crotch  end  either 
against  the  trunk,  immediately  beneath  the 
branching  point,  or  against  a  lai^e  outer  limb, 
if  more  convenient,  securing  it  from  chafing  in 
the  crotch,  by  a  padding  of  straw,  or  litter,  and 
setting  the  tree  at  once  up  to  the  desired  angle  of 
elevation^  Loosen,  also,  the  ground  on  the 
windward  side  of  the  root  so  that  it  will  not  bind, 
and  the  work  is  accomplished.  Let  this  be  done 
when  the  tree  begins  to  make  its  summer  growth, 
or  soon  after  leafing  out.  One  season,  if  the 
tree  is  thrifty,  will  be  all  that  is  required.  If, 
however,  it  be  obstinate,  repeat  the  trial  another 
year.  The  remedy  is  sure.  Even  large  trees, 
which  have  acquired  a  permanent  lean,  may  be 


^erhaps  nowhere  are  instances  of  this  kind 
more  numerous  than  in  Bristol  county,  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  vicinity  of  New  Bedford,  a  city 
distinguished  by  its  beautiful  residences  and 
abundant  shade,  its  streets  Over-arched  with  lux- 
uriant foliage,  and  its  dwellings,  many  of  them, 
embosomed  in  trees.  The  instant  we  get  into 
the  country,  the  genius  of  good  taste  seems  to 
have  fled.  The  r(mds  are  lined  with  small  farm- 
houses, either  unpainted  and  dirtr,  or  painted 
painfully  white,  with  the  most  vivid  of  green  for 
blinds,  with  a  front  yard  of  from  twenty  to 
thirty  feet  deep,  so  near  to  the  road  that  the 
passing  travellers  can  see  clear  into  the  parlors, 
(if  not  sealed  up  bjr  the  everlasting  pate-green 
window  curtains,)  with  no  shade  troes  to  lessen 
the  glare  of  the  sun,  and  no  lattice,  with  diml- 
ing  rose  or  delicate  wood-bine,  to  diminish  the 
bare  poverty  of  their  appearance.  The  bams 
and  out-houses  aro  often  placed  nearer  the  road 
still  than  the  house,  so  that,  on  approaching  the 
place,  these  unsiehtW  buildings  ereet  the  eye  first. 

Now  if,  instead  of  thrusting  his  farm-house  so 
closely  upon  the  road,  the  owner  had  cazried  it 
back  some  one  hundred  yards  or  more,  placed  it 
upon  a  gentle  swell,  planted  some  forest  trees 
around  it  on  either  side,  so  as  to  form,  in  time,  a 
sort  of  natural  arch,  and  painted  it  a  warm 
stone  color,  which  would  have  'harmonized  the 
unapproachable  tints  of  naturo  instead  of  half 
neutralizing  them,  disposing  shrubbery  gracefully 
around,  adapted  to  the  lay  of  the  land,  bow 
much  more  comfortable  to  his  family  would  he 
have  made  it — how  much  more  attractive  to  the 
eye,  and  more  valuable  in  case  he  should  wish  to 
sell  it,  and  how  small' would  be  the  additional 
expense.  Aoricola. 

Dartmouth,  Bristol  County, 
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We  give  below  two  articles  on  the  subject  of 
guano — one  from  Prof.  Nash,  and  the  other  from 
the  Country  Gentleman,  If  the  charges  intimated 
in  the  articles  are  well  founded,  the  name  or 
names  of  the  persons  implicated  ought  to  be 
made  public  instantly.  We  shall  not  hesitate  to 
give  them  publioitj  whenever  they  come  to  our 
knowledge,  aeoompanied  by  evidence  that  they 
are  correct.    Prof.  Nash  says : — 

We  do  not  condemn  the  use  of  guano  indis- 
criminately. We  have  always,  in  measured  tones, 
commended  iia  use  on  poorish,  out-of-the-way 
lands,  beyond  the  reach  of  heavy  manures.  For 
specific  purpojMs,  we  have  advised  all  fiirmer»  to 
have  it  on  their  premises.  This  year,  in  view  of 
prospective  high  prices  for  produce,  it  maybe 
wise  to  apply  it  on  all  lands  and  for  all  purposes. 
If  any  one  fails  to  do  it,  and  then  snould  be 
sorry,  let  him  not  lay  the  sin  at  our  door.  Neither 
do  we  wage  indiscriminate  war  with  all  dealers 
in  ffuano.  What  we  have  said  is,  that  in  the 
trade,  somewhere  between  the  birds'  dun^-hills 
and  our  farms,  there  is  prodigious  rascality  to 
be  looked  out  for,  and  that  if  wf*  escape  this  and 
get  the  best  article,  still  it  will  not  pay,  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  inland  cultivation,  except  in 
those  years  when  produce  is  uncommonly  high. 
Taking  all  that  is  s<Md  under  the  name  of  euano, 
and  applying  it  to  the  general  purposes  or  farm- 
ing, it  will  return  to  the  farmers,  in  the  aggre- 
gate and  in  the  long  run,  but  about  half  the  pur- 
ciiase  money.  We  say  in  the  aggregate^  because 
it  will  be  admitted  that  those  who  purchase  a 
spurious  article  are  losers ;  and  we  say  in  ike 
long  rtfii,  because  it  is  as  clear  as  sunbeams,  that 
wh«n  you  take  great  crops  from  the  land,  with- 
out putting  on  more  than  300  lbs.  to  the  acre, 
which  is  2|  ounces  (what  yon  might  well  carry 
in  a  vest  pocket,)  to  a  ton  of- soil,  you  exhaust 
the  land.  If,  then,  you  purchase  a  bad  article, 
you  lose  outright ;  if  you  purchase  a  good  one, 
there  are  heavy  drawbacks  upon  the  apparent 
profit.  There  are  plenty  of  oung-making  birds 
in  Peru,  and  we  believe  there  are  more  in  this 
country ;  not  birds  exactly,  we  should  not  dare 
call  them  so,  leet  the  real  birds  should  pick  our 
eyes  out;  but  something,  without  wings,  not 
liaving  one  upward  tendency,  which  concocts  and 
sells  to  farmers  more  so-called  guano  than  all  that 
is  brought  around  Cape  Horn.  As  proof  in  part, 
we  publish  the  following  from  the  Country  Gen- 
tleman, omittine  names  of  persons,  as  that  paper 
has  done,  and  also  of  places,  which  it  has  not. — 
The  Farmer,  by  J. 

Grk.\t  Fraitd  IK  Guano. — Every  one  acquaint- 
ed with  the  guano  trade  of  Great  Britain,  is 
aware  that  adulteration  is  carried  on  to  an  enor- 
mous extent.  The  laws  are  stringent,  and  the 
penalties  in  case  of  detection  severe,  vet  the  profits 
are  so  large,  and  the  difficulty  of  proving  the 
fraud  so  great,  that  numbers  of  dishonest  men 
are  willing  to  brave  the  chances  of  detection. 
The  agricultural  press,  when  in  the  hands  of 
honest,  independent  men,  untrammelled  by  busi- 
ness connections,  is  the  great  safeguard  against 
these  and  other  impositions ;  but,  though  the 
British  agricultural  journals  are  mostly  of  a  high 


tone  and  character,  their  price  prevents  an  ex- 
tensive circulation;  and,  indeed,  comparatftely 
few  farmers  take  any  agricultural  paper  what^ 
ever.  Under  such  circumstances,  therefore,  it  is 
no  wonder  that  fraudulent  manure  dealers  reap 
a  rich  harvest. 

We  have  long  been  convinced  that  there  were 
parties  in  this  country  engaged  in  manufacturing 
various  artificial  fertilizers,  which  are  of  little 
value,  and  we  have  done  our  part  towards  ex- 
posing their  fraudulent  practices.  We  wore  also 
aware  that  inferior  ^lyinos  are  often  sold  under 
an  assurance  that  they  are  equal  or  superior  to 
the  best  Peruvian,  but  we  had  no  idea  that  there 
was  any  one  in  this  country  engaged  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  guano.  We  are  sorry  to  say  we  have 
been  deceived.  Numerous  as  are  our  agricultural 
papers,  great  as  are  their  circulation  and  influ- 
ence, they  are  found  insufficient  to  prevent  un- 
scrupulous men  from  attempting  to  palm  o£f  on 
the  credulous  farmers  of  oui  broaa  domain  a 
comparatively  worthless  article,  at  a  high  price, 
under  a^  false  name,  and,  what  is  more  to  he  re- 
gretted, it  is  one  of  the  professed  friends  and 
teachers  of  scientific  agriculture  that  is  engaged 
in  this  deception. 

How  we  discovered  this  fraud,  we.  are  not  at 
liberty  to  state.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  some  six 
weeks  ago,  we  were  informed  that  an  article, 
known  as  Mexican  guano,  was  taken  to  an  estab- 
lishment near ,  and  there  mixed  with  plas- 
ter, salt,  sugar-house  scum,  Peruvian  guano  and 
quick-lime,  the  whole  ground  up  tosether  and 
put  in  bags,  marked  "Chilian  Guano.'' 

Following  the  directions  of  our  informant,  we 

proceeded  to ,  and  there  found  a  large  heap 

of  about  250  tons  of  Mexican  guano,  and  some 
200  tons  of  the  manufactured  article  in  bags, 
marked  "Chilian  guano,"  as  we  had  been  in- 
formed. We  also  learned  that  a  considerable 
quantity  had  already  been  shipped  to  New  York 
and  Boston,  and  one  gentleman  said  he  believed 
a  eood  portion  of  it  had  been  sent  to  England. 

In  New  York  we  were  offered  the  Chilian 
guano,  if  we  would  take  it  in  quantity,  at  $35 
per  ton. 

We  took  sample  of  both  the  Mexican  and  Chi- 
lian guano,  ana  made  careful  duplicate  analyses 
of  them  in  the  laboratory  of  Prof.  Carr,  of  this 
city,  chemist  to  the  New  York  State  Agricultural 
Society.  The  following  are  the  mean  percentage 
results  of  the  analyses  : 


MEXICAN  GUANO. 

Sand 

Organio  matter 

Phosphate  of  lime 

Carbonate  of  lime 


CHILIAN  GUANO. 


...0.5 
,..6.0 
.26.0 
.68.0 

90.6 

..4.0 


Water. . . 

Sand 2.4 

Organic  matter l^** 

Phosphate  of  lime 24.6 

Sulphate  of  Um'*,  (i.Uster) »-6 

Chloride  of  Bodium,  (common  salt) 6.2 

Carbonate  of  lime,  (chalk) 376 

09.6 
Ammonia ^-^ 

Having  obtained  these  results,  wo  proceeded 
once  more  to ,  and  there  received  the  follow- 
ing account  of  the  modus  operandi,  adopted  at 
'  the  factory. 

The  bags  are  first  marked  Chilian  Gcano  ;  they 
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are  then  moistened  with  water,  and  laid  in  a 
heS^,  in  layers,  with  a  quantity  of  Peruvian 
guano  between  each  layer. 

The  suear-house  scum  is  pounded  fine.  Three 
barrowfuSi,  of  ''five  half-bushels"  each,  then  are 
mixed  with  six  barrowfuls  of  Mexican  guano. 
To  this  are  added  li|  bushels  common  salt,  1 
bushel  of  plaster,  3  bushels  Peruvian  guano,  and 
one-half  bushel  of  quick  lime.  When  the  Peru- 
yian  guano  and  lime  are  added,  'Hhey  make  it 
tremendous  strong."  In  other  words,  the  lime 
sets  free  the  ammonia  oft  the  Peruvian  guano, 
and  gives  the  manufactured  Chilian  guano  a 
strong  smell  of  hartshorn,  which,  to  the  unre- 
flecting, is  a  sure  indication  of  a  valuable  guano. 
The  floor ^  where  the  bags  were  fiUtd,  was  cov- 
ered loith  Peruvian  guano  j  in  order  to  make  the 
article  look  as  much  like  genuine  guano  as  pos- 
sible. 

^  What  is  Chilian  guano,  and  why  is  this  name 

flven  to  it  instead  of  the  better  known  guano  ? 
he  only  genuine  Peruvian  suano  in  this  country 
comes  through  the  hands  of  Barred  a  Brothers, 
and  has  their  mark  upon  it,  so  that  it  would  not 
be  easy  to  sell  a  spurious  Peruvian  guano.  Chilian 
ffuano  is  subject  to  no  such  reeukitions,  and  the 
books  describe  it,  when  "fine' —and  the  manu- 
factured article  is  made  fine  by  grinding — as  a 
"very  valuable  variety,  equal  to  that  of  the  very 
best  Peruvian."  The  name,  therefore,  has  been 
chosen  with  consummate  cunning. 


ing  season,  and  have  produced  me  good  crops 
ever  since." 

Since  writing  the  above,  we  have  seen  salt  re- 
commended in  a  Pennsylvania  paper  as  one  of  the 
best  stimulants  that  can  be  applied  to  the  quince 
tree.  The  writer,  however,  recommends  its  ap- 
plication in  compost  rather  than  directly  to  the 
trees  in  its  raw  state,  and  with  about  an  equal 
quantity  of  caustic  lime  or  unleached  house  ashes. 


SALT  FOR  QXIINCE  TEEES. 

The  fact  is  well  known,  perhaps,  to  most  of 
our  readers,  that  plum  trees,  generally,  are  much 
benefited  by  copious  applications  of  salt;  and 
that  one  species,  called  the  <' beach  plum,"  grows 
on  the  margin  of  salt  water,  where  its  roots  are 
washed  by  the  tides.  Frequent  experiments  have 
also  demonstrated  of  late  that  very  decided  ad- 
vantages attend  the  application  of  salt  to  most 
plum'  trees.  It  seems,  likewise,  from  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  a  communication  in  the  Horti- 
culturist, that  the  quince  tree  is  equally  benefited 
by  it.    The  writer  says  : — 

"When  I  first  came  to  this  section  of  the  State, 
twelve  years  since,  I  found  on  the  premises  I  pur- 
chased half-a-dozen  fair  looking  quince  trees,  but 
which  I  understood  had  never  borne  any  fruit. 
On  inquiry  I  understood  the  quince  tree  did  not 
bear  well  in  my  neighborhood,  and  that  my  neigh- 
bors thought  it  useless  to  plant  this  fruit  tree.  In 
making  a  drain  from  my  kitchen,  it  so  chanced 
that  it  emptied  its  contents  near  the  foot  of  one 
of  the  quince  trees.  This  tree,  the  season  after, 
came  into  bearing,  and  as  a  good  deal  of  pickle 
had  been  emptied  into  this  drain,  I  supposed  the 
salt  might  have  produced  its  fruitful  state.  Act- 
ing on  this  supposition,  I  commenced  applying 
salt  to  the  other  trees,  early  in  the  spring,  at  the 
rate  of  three  quarts  per  annum  to  each  tree,  on 
the  surface  of  the  ground  under  each  tree,  the 
trunks  of  which  were  then  about  as  large  as  a 
man's  wrist.     Tliey  came  into  bearing  the  foUow- 


For  the  IfetD  England  Famur. 

PLOVS  AND  FLOWIHO. 

I  have  looked  with  some  interest  for  the  re- 
plies to  a  '* Tiller  of  hard  and  stony  land,"  haying 
myself  some  two  years  since  made  a  similar  in- 
quiry. I  have  had  some  experience  since  that 
time  and  can  perhaps  lend  the  * -Tiller"  a  helping 
hand.  Of  the  plows  made  fifty  years  since  I  am 
no  judge,  but  a  cast  iron  plow  made  thirty  years 
ago  I  held  many  a  day,  for  at  least  a  dozen  suc- 
cessive years,  and  am  of  the  opinion  it  was  far 
superior  on  a  stiff  stony  soil,  such  as  I  cultivate, 
to  the  fashionable  plows  of  later  years. 

This  stiff  heavy  loam  is  generally  accompanied 
with  abundanca  of  stones,  doubtless  for  good  and 
wise  reasons,  and  I  never  pick  off  those  small 
enough  to  be  crushed  under  the  surface  by  the 
roller.  Now  the  pattern  of  a  plough  to  keep 
steady  amone  these  stones,  and  well  pulverize 
this  soil,  my  limited  experience  leads  me  to  think 
is  a  short  mould  board,  wide  behind,  and  hish 
beam.  It  seems  to  be  the  general  opinion  of  the 
"jF'armcr"  writers,  that  a  good  plow  is  a  good 
plow  anywhere  and  everywhere,  on  the  sandy 
plain  or  rocky  hillside,  the  stiff  and  tenacious, 
or  the  light,  friable,  easily  worked  soil.  The 
farmer  at  Brookline  advises  to  settle  the  matter  by 
experiment ;  this  is  costly  business  for  the  countrtf 
farmer,  and  he  has  a  right  to  expect  the  matter  is 
already  settled.  In  these  times  of  great  improve- 
ments he  has  a  right  to  expect  that  when  he  de- 
scribes the  soil  the  dealer  will  show  him  the  plow 
best  fitted  to  work  it. 

Afler  a  fruitless  inquiry,  through  the  columns 
of  the  ^* Farmer f^*  I  visited  the  plow  stores  in 
Boston,  and  was  soon  attracted  to  a  family  of 
plows,  in  the  Quincy  Hall  store,  marked  ^^deep 
tiller."  Mr.  Nourse  informed  me  that  these 
were  the  latest  improvement,  but  I  saw  instantly 
they  were  in  fact  a  return,  in  a  great  degree,  to 
the  improvement  of  thirty  years  ago.  Thought 
one  marked  "Deep  Tiller — stubble — ^No.  33,"  and 
plowed  my  old  ground  with  it  with  a  satis&ction 
I  had  not  felt  in  plowing  for  years.  I  rigged  it 
with  cutter  and  roller  for  breaking  up  grass,  and 
have  used  no  other  plow  but  a  horse  plow  since. 
To  conclude  I  woula  say  to  brother  "Tiller"  that 
if  the  soil  he  wishes  to  plow  is  like  mine,  i.  e.  a 
stiff,  heavy  loam,  with  stones  to  match,  this  is 
the  plow  that  will  do  the  job  for  it. 

Andover,  June,  1855.  k.  x. 


How  THEY  USED  TO  PLOw. — ^lu  some  parts  of 
Scotland,  in  former  times,  the  plows  used  to  bo 
drawn  by  four  horses  abreast  and  required  the 
asaistan ce  of  three  men .  Th e  busin ess  of  one  man 
was  to  drive.     For  that  purpose,  he  placed  him- 
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self  between  the  middle  horses,  with  his  face  to- 
wards the  plough,  to  euide  it  straight,  and  in 
this  position  he  stepped  backwards  with  the  reins 
in  his  hand.  Another  walked  behind  the  horses 
with  a  deeked  staff,  which  he  fastened  in  front  of 
the  beam,  and  by  means  of  this  regulated  the 
depth  of  the  furrow,  b^  ^^^^"K  ^^  lowering  the 
plow,  as  occasion  required.  TtkQ  plowman  fol- 
lowed with  hold  of  the  stills ;  and  m  this  formi- 
daMe  and  ludicrous  manner  they  repeated  their 
attacks  on  the  soil. 

In  harvest,  a  basket  machine  was  placed  on 
horseback,  for  carrying  home  the  grain ;  and  per- 
sons were  emplojred  on  each  side  with  forks  to  keep 
it  in  a  proper  poise.  It  is  said  that  the  practice  is 
yet  to  be  met  with  in  Galloway. 

Many  practices  existing  even  at  this  day  in 
Ireland  are  still  more  ridiculous.  Mr.  Arthur 
Young  tells  us  that  in  Donegal  he  has  actually 
seen  horses  plowing  by  the  tau ! — Port.  Trans, 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

''GEAVEL  WALLS." 

Mr.  Editor  : — ^The  recent  demolition  of  several 
pravel  buildings,  and  the  denunciation  of  the  press 
in  one  or  two  instances  of  the  ** gravel  wall 
fever,**  as  they  are  pleased  to  term  it,  should,  per- 
haps, dictate  to  tne  writer  silence,  instead  of 
offering  any  statements  in  answer  to  the  in- 
quiries of  "A  Subscriber."  But  in  view  of  the 
onerous  demands  for  all  materials  and  labor  con- 
nected with  buildings  in  the  usual  mode,  some 
will  be  inspired,  despite  aU  denunciations  and  mis- 
haps hitherto,  to  obey  the  teachings  of  the  spider, 
and  try  again  until  unfailing  success  crowns  the 
effort.  It  is  not  a  very  unusual  occurrence  for 
brick  buildinss  to  fall,  even  some  which  were 
supposed  to  nave  been  well  built ;  but  if  well 
built  upon  a  good  foundation,  it  is  believed  there 
is  as  little  dsuiger  from  gravel  as  from  brick  or 
stone. 

There  were  many  buildings  erected  in  this 
State  during  the  last  year,  of  gravel  and  lime ; 
of  those  covered  in,  there  has  b^  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  writer  three  totally  destroyed,  and 
two  or  three  partially  injured. 

The  question  arises,  is  this  destruction  owing 
to  the  building  material,  the  severity  of  the  cli- 
mate, or  to  the  ignorance  and  heedlessness  of  the 
builders?  There  are  those  who  will,  without 
hesitation,  pronounce  the  latter  as  the  sole 
cause  of  these  disasters.  And  being  of  that 
opinion,  I  will,  in  conformity  with  a  promise, 
proceed  to  answer  the  interrogations  of  your  "sub- 
scriber." 

Persons  contemplating  the  erection  of  build- 
ings of  this  kind,  should  avoid  the  off-hand,  hap- 
hazard mode,  recommended  in  a  book  which  gave 
the  first  impetus,  in  this  section  of  country,  to 
this  mode  of  building.  Under  this  mode,  as  well 
as  under  all  others,  the  building  should  be  under 
the  supervision  of  a  ^ood  builaer,  and  one  who 
has  theory  and  experience  in  buildins,  and  not 
entrusted  to  those  who  know  enough  only  to 
pour  water  on  to  lime,  and  to  shovel  gravel.  A 
ory  site  is  the  first  desideratum.  Next,  proximi- 
ty to  a  good  coarse  gravel  bed,  free  as  possible 
from  loam.  Blue  gravel  will  answer,  but  light 
is  thought  to  be  the  best.  If  the  gravel  is  fine, 
it  is  not  suitable.    If  coarse  gravel  predominates, 


after  having  run  it  through  a  screen  of  quarter 
inch  mesh,  if  the  large  round  smooth  cobble  is 
abundant,  the  larger  ones  should  be  rejected, — 
the  lime  having  less  affinity  with  them, — and 
rough  uneven  stones  substituted,  or  what  is  bet- 
ter, stone  chips  from  a  quarry  or  from  a  etone 
yard.  These  may  be  put  into  the  wall  as  large 
as  its  thickness  will  admit.  The  materials  thus 
selected  or  fixed  upon,  the  next  important  point 
when  the  cellar  is  excavated  (and  in  many  situa- 
tions the  cellar  will  furnish  the  material  for  the 
wall,)  a  good,  substantial  foundation  of  stone, 
laid  in  mortar  if  it  can  be  afforded,  should  be 
made; — as  good  a  foundation  as  would  be  re- 
quired for  a  stone  or  brick  building,and  an  under- 
pinning eighteen  inches  above  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  laid  in  solid  masonry  of  brick  or  stone, 
olate  stone  for  the  underpinning  is  the  best,  as 
the  slate  will  hold  the  outer  finish  better  than 
brick. 

The  foundation  completed,  planks  of  suitable 
lenetb,  proportioned  to  the  size  of  the  buildins, 
and  twelve  or  fifteen  inches  in  width,  should  oe 
made  ready,  by  planing  the  side  that  is  to  go 
next  to  the  wall ;  if  they  are  rough,  they  w^ 
break  its  surface,  as  they  are  raised  up.    Pine 

{)Iank  is  best,  as  it  is  more  easily  worked.  Hem- 
ock  is  not  suitable  as  it  will  warp.  Iron  rods  | 
of  an  inch  size  of  sufficient  length  to  pass  through 
both  plank  when  set  for  the  thickness  of  the 
wall,  should  be  prepared,  by  boring  one  end 
headed,  and  the  other  tapped,  and  a  thumb  uut 
fitted  to  the  screen  end ;  these  rods  should  pass 
through  the  plank  at  proper  distances  to  keep 
them  m  position,  then  place  thum  edgewise  on 
the  underpinning  and  the  builder  is  ready  for 
the  material  for  the  wall. 

We  now  come  to  a  very  important  part  of  the 
operation,  and  that  is  the  preparation  of  suitable 
adhesive  mixture.  On  this  point  very  serious  mis- 
takes have  been  made  during  the  last  year,  and 
is  one  prominent  cause  of  the  disast^  which 
have  happened.  This  part  must  be  left  for  an- 
other communication.  w.  K.  n. 

Waltham,  April  20. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

WASH  rOE  TEEES. 

Mr.  Brown  : — ^I  would  like  to  have  you  inform 
me  in  what  quantities  whale  oil  soap  should  be 
used  in  washing  stems  of  apple  trees,  for  I  have 
about  six  hundred  to  vrash ;  or  is  there  any  thing 
that  you  would  recommend  in  its  stead  as  bein? 
better  ?  Last  season  I  washed  them  with  potash 
water,  with  cow  manure  added. 

Yours,        D.  s.  J. 


RxMARES. — ^Nothing,  in  our  opinion,  is  better 
than  common  soft  soap  and  water.  It  is  per- 
fectly safe,  easily  applied,  and  answers  all  the 
desired  purposes. ^^^^^^ 

To  PREVENT  BoTS  IN  HoRSES.— A  porsou  of 
much  experience  in  veterinary  science  is  never 
troubled  with  this  disease  in  his  horses.  His  sim- 
ple practice  during  the  fall  months  is,  to  keep 
a  greasy  cloth  in  the  stable,  and  once  a  week  rub 
with  it  such  parts  of  the  animal  as  may  have 
been  attacked  by  the  nit-fly.  Grease  destroys 
and  prevents  the  eggs  from  hatehing. 
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For  the  Ifew  England  Farmer. 

OA&OBT. 

Mr.  Brown: — ^At  this  season  of  the  year, 
many  oows  are  afflicted  with  what  is  called  gar- 
get---the  premonitory  symptoms  of  which  are, 
want  of  energy,  dullness,  running  at  the  nose 
and  eyes,  loss  of  appetite,  &o.,  &c,,  and,  unless 
successfully  treated,  usually  results  in  seated  in- 
flammation. The  udder  is  generally  the  seat  of 
inflammation,  which,  in  severe  cases,  becomes 
yery  much  enlarged,  and  has  the  appearance  of 
being  filled  with  knobs,  or  bunches  of  different 
forms  and  sizes,  and  many  times  extremely  sensi- 
tive upon  the  slightest  pressure ;  not  unfre- 
quently  tumors,  from  whicn  pus  is  discharged, 
and  the  cow  rendered  neariy  worthless  for  the 
season,  and  may  be  entirely  worthless  for  the 
daily  ever  after,  and  only  fit  for  the  butcher.,  I 
know  many  slight  cases  of  this  disease  have  been 
sucoessfally  tr^ted  by  giving  the  animal  gai^t- 
root,  sulphur,  salt,  saltpetre,  &c. ;  but  will  you, 
or  some  of  your  many  readers,  inform  me,  through 
the  medium  of  your  monthly  publication,  the  best 
method  of  treatment  for  a  severe  case  ? 


Ekmarks. — ^In  reply,  we  copy  from  Youatt  and 
Martin  on  Cattle.  Perhaps  some  of  our  readers 
may  suggest  a  simple  remedy.  There  is  annually 
very  considerable  loss  to  farmers  from  tins  dis- 
ease. 

Garget,  or  Sorb  Bag. — ^Too  often,  however, 
the  inflammation  assumes  another  and  worse 
character :  it  attacks  the  internal  substance  of 
the  udder ;  one  of  the  teats  or  the  quarters  be- 
comes enlarged,  hot,  and  tender ;  it  soon  begins 
to  feel  hard  and  knotty ;  it  oontains  within  it 
little  distinct  hardened  tumors  or  kernels.  In  a 
short  space  of  time,  other  teats  or  other  quarters 
probably  assume  the  same  chiuraeter.  The  milk 
has  coagulated  in  the  hof  to  a  certain  degree, 
and  it  has  caused  local  mflammation  where  it 
lodges.  This  occurs  particularly  in  young  cows, 
after  their  first  calving,  and  when  the^  are  in  a 
somewhat  too  high  condition,  and  it  is  usually 
attended  by  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  fever. 

The  most  efiSctual  remedy  for  this,  in  the  early 
stage  Qf  the  complaint,  is  a  very  simple  one  ;  the 
calf  should  be  put  to  the  mother,  and  it  should 
suck  and  knock  about  the  udder  at  its  pleasure. 
In  most  cases,  this  will  relieve  her  from  the  too 
great  flow  of  milk,  and  disperse  all  the  lumps. 

The  causes  of  garget  are  various ;  the  thought- 
less and  unfeeling  exposure  of  the  animal  to  cold 
and  wet,  at  the  time  of  or  soon  after  parturition, 
the  neglect  of  physic  or  bleeding  bcfitrc  culving, 
or  suffering  the  cow  to  get  into  too  bipjh  condi- 
tion, are  frequent  causes.  So  powerlul  is  the 
latter  one,  that  instances  are  not  un frequent  of 
cows,  that  have  for  some  time  been  dried,  and  of 
heifers  that  have  never  yielded  milk,  having  vio- 
lent inflammation  of  the  udder.  The  hastily 
drying  of  the  cow  has  given  rise  to  indurations 
in  the  udder  that  have  not  easily  been  removed. 
An  awkward  manner  of  lying  upon  and  bruising 
the  udder  is  an  occasional  cause  ;  and  a  very  fre- 
quent one  .is  the  careless  habit  of  not  milking 
the  cow  clean,  but  leaving  a  ^rtion  in  the  ha^, 
and  the  best  portion  of  the  milk  too,  and  whicli 
gradually  becomes  a  source  of  irritation  and  in- 


flammation in  the  part.     Connected  with  this 
last  cause  is  the  necessity  of  the  advioe  already 

g'ven,  to  milk  the  cow  as  dean  as  possible,  at 
ut  twice  in  the  day,  during  the  existence  ami 
treatment  of  garget. 

Treatment. — ^A  little  time  before  and  after 
calving,  particularly  in  the  first  birth,  often  too 
at  other  periods,  there  is  observed  on  the  udder  a 
painful  inflammatory  swelling :  the  organ  is 
nard,  tense,  hot  and  red ;  the  entire,  or  oikW  a 
part,  is  affected  with  swelling.  The  animal  lias 
rather  high  fever,  a  sharp  Uiirst,  the  mouth  is 
dry,  and  there  is  but  little  appetite ;  the  secre- 
tion of  milk  is  more  or  less  diminished.  If  it 
has  been  caused  by  external  injury,  fTe<|uen^ 
moistening  the  part  with  arnica  water  is  suffi- 
cient to  cure  it ;  a  dose  of  it  should  also  be 
taken  internally  every  day.  Arsenicum  should 
be  employed  only  when  the  disease  has  been  ne^ 
leqted,  or  when  there  have  supervened  gangrenous 
inflammation  or  ill-conducted  ulcerations,  with 
hard  and  everted  edges.  After  cold,  the  cure  is 
readily  obtained  by  aconitvm  at  first,  then  bry^ 
onia ;  if  the  latter  does  not  suffice,  dulcamara. 
Chamomilla,  also,  has  frequently  proved  useful. 


CLAY. 

On  sandy  soils,  which  are  deficient  in  oohesi- 
Ulity,  and  which  are  consequently  liable  to  wash, 
and  to  be  blown  by  winds,  no  application  is  more 
valuable  than  clay.  This  earth  is  a  compound 
of  silica  (sand)  and  alumina  (clay) — ^not  merely 
mixed  or  mingled  together,  but  existing  in  a 
state  of  chemical  combination.  Most  of  the 
natural  clays,  are  mixed  with  an  extra  quantity 
of  sand,  or  silex,  which  is  sand  free  from  extra- 
neous substances,  and  in  various  degrees  of  fine- 
ness. The  only  methods  of  separating  the  silex 
from  the  pure  clay,  is  by  washing  or  boiling. 
The  silex,  however,  which  exists  in  a  state  of 
chemical  combination  with  the  clay,  can  be  sep- 
arated from  it  only  by  the  action  of  chemical  re- 
agents. «Clay  differs  in  appearance  from  silica 
and  alumina,  and  its  properties  do  not  correspond 
in  that  degree  which  might  be  expected  from  the 
proportion  in  which  these  two  earths  are  united 
in  it.  It  has  peculiar  properties  which  a  me- 
chanical mixture  of  silica  and  alumina  cannot 
be  made  to  exhibit.  Nature,  seems,  indeed,  to 
have  reserved  to  herself  the  power  of  effecting 
this  intimate  union,  for  although  means  have 
been  discovered  for  effecting  the  combination  for 
silica  and  alumina  by  chemical  processes,  the  com- 
pound thus  formed  does  not  constitute  a  true 
clay.'» 

The  very  lightest  and  thinest  soils,  by  having 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  good  clay  incorporated 
with  them,  will  be  capacified  for  producing  all 
the  variety  of  crops  ordinarily  cultivated  on  the 
farm,  and  will  be  so  far  mechanically  and  con- 
stitutionally ameliorated  by  the  admixture  of 
this  earth,  as  never  again  to  become  oppressed 
with  the  sterility  with  which  they  were  primi 
tively  cursed. 
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HAT  MAKER. 


Last  week  we  gave  the  cut  of  a  Mower,  witii 
some  remarks  and  testimonials  in  its  favor.  We 
present  this  engraving  so  that  the  farmer  may 
have  before  him  such  of  the  labor-saving  imple- 
ments as  promise  to  be  useful,  and  may  learn 
something  of  their  construction  and  meritd. 

We  copy  from  the  circular  of  Messrs.  Ruggles, 
Nourscj  Mason  4*  Co.,  as  follows  : 

**We  would  also  invite  your  attention  to  a 
Hay  Making  Machine,  described  and  shown  be- 
low. This  machine,  we  believe,  will  prove  a 
ereat  acquisition  in  facilitating  the  business  of 
nay  harvesting.  Machines  for  the  purpose,  much ' 
more  expensive,  but  not  more  efficient,  have  long 
been  us^  in  England  and  approved. 

''We  have  made  several  trials  of  this  machine 
for  makinff  and  turning  hay.  Its  operation  was 
very  satisfactory  to  all  who  witnessed  its  work. 
It  is  worked  by  one  horse ;  a  boy  rides  the  liorse 
and  spreads,  shakes  or  turns  an  acre  in  twenty 
minutes.  The  hay  is  raised  from  the  sround  and 
thrown  into  the  air  from  six  to  ten  &t,  falling 
evenly  distributed  over  the  whole  surface,  leaving 
it  so  very  light  that  the  air  and  sun  act  forcibly 
and  equally  on  the  whole. 

''Being  enabled  by  the  Mowing  Machine  to  cut 
the  grass  aftjBr  the  dew  is  dried  off,  and  by  the 
spreader  to  stir  or  turn  it  often,  it  is  supposed 
that  generally  hay  may  be  cut,  cured  and  put 
into  the  bam  the  same  day.  In  addition  to  a 
great  saving  of  labor,  much  would  be  saved  by 
putting  the  hay  in  the  same  day,  both  in  labor 
and  risk  of  weather." 


LxAVES. — Every  person  conversant  with  vege- 
table philosophy  i£  aware  that  the  all  important 
requisite,  in  the  growtti  of  fine  fruit,  is  a  good 
supply  of  big,  vigorous,  healthy  leaves.  A  tree 
which  he  kept  defoliated  for  a  single  season  must 
die ;  and  fruit  growing  Upon  branches  which  are 
deprived  of  their  leaves  cannot  ripen— examples 
of  which  are  furnished  bv  the  instant  cessation 
of  growth  and  ripening  of  fruit  upon  trees  which 
become  stripped  oy  leaf  blight.  In  one  instance, 
a  dense  mass  of  plums  remained  half-grown  and 
flavorless  for  several  weeks,  in  consequence  of  the 
premature  dropping  of  the  foliage— a  second  crop 
of  leaves  three  weeks  afterwards  effected  the  com- 
pletion of  their  growth  and  their  ripening  to  hon- 
eyed sweetness.  The  editor  of  the  Michigan 
farmer  mentions  the  following  interesting  case 
illustrating  the  same  principle  : 

**Mr.  Moro,  of  Detroit,  has  a  magnificent 
grape  vine,  spreading  itself  over  one  side  of  his 
house,  which  had  been  in  September  richly  laden 
with  fruit.  After  the  cluster  was  formed  a  cow 
entered  the  enclosure,  ate  the  leaves  entirely,  but 
left  the  fruit  untouched.  The  consequence  was 
that  upon  that  portion  of  the  vine,  which  was 
beyona  the  reacn  of  the  cow,  there  never  were 
finer  clusters,  while  upon  the  portion  from  which 
the  leaves  were  removed,  the  clusters  dwindled 
away  and  came  to  nothing,  and  that,  too,  up  to 
the  very  line  of  separation  between  the  mutilated 
and  unmutilated  portions." — Maine  Farmer. 


To  Correspondents. — Several  excellent  articles, 
on  various  topics,  and  some  agricultural  poetic 
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contributions,  are  on  hand,  which  shall  appear 
floon.  We  hope  our  correspondents  will  <*make 
a  note"  of  their  experiments  and  operations,  as 
they  go  along  with  their  crops,  and  thus  supply 
the  data  upon  which  to  found  articles  to  be  writ- 
ten next  winter,  if  time  cannot  be  afforded  at 
present.  We  embrace  the  opportunity  to  express, 
again,  our  tiianks  for  the  liberal  and  valuable  aid 
afforded  us  by  our  intelligent  corps  of  correspond- 
ents.   We  trust  the  advantages  are  mutual. 


TBAPPnrO  OBXTBS  AND  CUT  WORMS. 

A  writer  over  the  stature  of  <'C.  Q."  in  the 
May  number  of  the  Michigan  Farmer,  relates  his 
success  in  preventing  the  depredations  of  these 
pests  of  the  farmer  by  a  new  and  very  ingenious 
invention  of  his  own.  As  neither  fall  plowing 
nor  any  other  generally  known  method  is  much 
to  be  relied  upon,  probably  manv  may  be  in- 
duced to  try  this  newly-proposed  method.  If 
found  as  successful  as  ••C.  Q.^'  represents  it,  we 
shall  be  happy  to  make  a  report  thereof,  and  to 
be  the  organ  through  which  tnose  who  may  find  it 
useful  may  send  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  original 
inventor. 

"Last  spring,"  says  "C.  Q.,"  **I  tried  an  ex- 
periment with  the  < varmints'  which  I  will  relate 
for  the  benafit  of  whom  it  may  concern."  He 
phinted  his  com  on  a  clover-sod  plowed  in  spring. 
While  planting,  he  found  plenty  of  the  smiOl 
pruba.  The  com  was  planted  about  the  20th  of 
May,  and  as  soon  as  it  came  up  they  commenced 
their  mischief.  Knowing  no  reliable  or  certain 
way  [of  saving  the  com,  he  concluded  to  trap 
them.  For  this  purpose,  he  took  a  round  stick, 
3  or  4  feet  long,  and  about  2  inches  in  diameter, 
and  making  one  end  sharp,  and  taking  two  rows 
at  a  time,  he  made  from  two  to  four  holes  4  or  5 
inches  deep  in  or  close  by  every  hill.  After  fix- 
ing several  rows  in  this  way ,»he  waited  to  see  the 
result.  On  examination  he  found  that  almost  ev- 
ery hole  had  one  or  more  worms  in  it.  In  one 
hole  he  counted  as  manv  as  six.  He  then  went 
over  the  whole  field  in  the  same  way,  and  the  re- 
sult was  that  hardly  a  hill  of  corn  was  destroyed 
after  the  holes  were  made,  while  his  neighbor's 
com  just  over  the  fence,  which  was  on  ground 
plowed  very  early,  was  more  than  half  cut  off 
with  the  worms.  "It  might  be  supposed,"  says 
"0.  Q.,"  "that  when  the  fellows  fell  into  the 
traps  they  would  bore  into  the  side  and  escape ; 
but  on  watching  them,  I  found  they  would  al- 
ways fall  back  again,  when  about  twenty-four 
hours  of  sunshine  and  starvation  would  put  an 
end  to  them.  They  usually  commit  their  depre- 
dations in  the  nieht,  and  while  crawling  around 
to  find  the  com  they  tumble  in."  An  additional 
recommendation  of  this  method  is,  that  the  birds 
will  not  null  up  the  com,  when  they  find  plenty 
of  grub^lready  provided  for  them. 

"G.  Q."  states  farther  that  a  portion  of  this 
field  of  com  looked  green  and  flourished  luxuri- 
antly, while  another  portion  looked  pale  and  yel- 
low. To  the  former  he  had  applied  (a  table- 
spoonful  to  each  hill)  a  mixture  of  2  parts  lime 
with  3  parts  ashes.  The  latter  had  no  such  ap- 
plication.— Country  Gentleman. 


For  the  New  England  Farmtr. 

CUBE  FOR  RHETJMATISH. 

I  suppose  the  New  England  Farmer  is  intend- 
ed, as  its  name  indicates,  to  be  the  organ  of  far- 
mers in  all  matters  pertaining  to  agriculture. 

As  the  a^icultunst  has  duties  to  perform  not 
strictly  agricultural,  yet  of  equal  importance  to 
the  rearing  of  great  crops,  and  breeding  fine  hors- 
es, I  suppose  a  communication,  less  for  the  bene- 
fit of  agriculture  than  for  the  good  of  the  agri- 
culturist, may  not  be  amiss.  • 

The  h^th  of  the  farmer  and  his  family  is  cer- 
tainly paramount  to  agricultural  achievements, 
as  a  slight  disease  in  his  physical  system  may 
blast  all  his  hones  of  success  in  his  common  avo- 
cation, or  the  ulness  of  his  wife,  the  mother  of 
his  fiftmily  and  the  mistress  of  his  household, 
may  tax  nis  time  and  means  sufficiently  to  keep 
his  pecuniary  afl^irs  "in  statu  quo"  or  put  them 
on  the  downhill  track. 

In  a  cold  and  changeable  climate  as  we  have  in 
Vermont,  a  disease  often  provoked,  to  those 
whose  business  keeps  them  much  in  the  open  air 
in  all  kinds  of  weather,  is  rheumatism  in  some  of 
its  great  variety  of  forms.  This  is  alvrays  a  dis- 
ease of  the  joints. 

Each  joint  in  the  body  is  covered  and  protected 
by  a  white,  smooth,  glistening  membrane,  called 
"cartilege,"  and  white  fibrous  tissues  generally, 
such  as  tendons,  (the  extremities  of  muscles,) 
capsules,  ligaments  and  bursa,  for  protecting, 
strengthening  and  lubricating  the  joints. 

Rheumatism  is  an  inflammation  of  some  of  those 
fibrous  tissues  about  the  joints,  and  acute  rheu- 
matism is  an  extremely  painful  disease.  It  is 
usually,  if  not  alwajrs,  produced  by  cold  ob- 
structing the  perspiration  of  the  skin,  etc.  Sleep- 
ing in  (&mp  sheets,  going  with  wet  feet,  or  ex- 
posing the  body  to  cold  when  heated,  and  wear^ 
ing  damp  or  insufficient  clothing,  are  the  imme- 
diate causes  which  produce  this  very  troublesome 
malady.  Usually  that  class  of  persons  who  wear 
the  lightest  fabrics  for  garments,  and  those  who 
are  too  poor  or  too  penurious  to  provide  them- 
selvee  garments  ade(|uate  to  the  autumnal  and 
vernal  chang^Bs  in  this  climate,  are  most  liable  to 
rheumatic  alections. 

Spring  and  fall  are  the  seasons  that  people  are 
most  afificted  with  what  is  called  chronic  rheu- 
matism,'attackine  theshoulders,hips,  back,  or  any 
other  joints  in  we  body,  and  often  lasting  for 
months,  disabling  the  patient  for  performing  all 
kinds  of  manual  labor. 

Now  it  is  a  fact  not  enough  appreciated 
that  those  who  provide  themselves  with  eood 
woollen  shirts  and  drawers  and  other  woollen 
garments  are  most  exempt  from  attacks  of  this 
kind.  Such  flannel  and  woollen  garments  are 
not  only  preventives  of  rheumatism,  but  very  of- 
ten the  sole  means  of  cure. 

A  near  neighbor  of  mine,  some  three  or  four 
years  since,  was  attacked  with  pain  and  lameness 
in  the  left  hip  joint,  in  the  autumn,  so  as  to  dis- 
qualify him  for  all  kinds  of  labor.  His  physi- 
cian reoo^ized  the  disease  at  once,  and  very  wise- 
ly prescribed  woollen  shirts  and  drawers.  He 
tnought  he  could  not  afford  the  expense,  but  paid 
doUm  for  patent  medicines,  and  laid  idle  through 
the  entire  winter,  and  was  foroed  to  believe  him- 
self suffering  from  ulceration  of  the  hip  joint, 
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commonly  called  "hip  complaint,''  80  gretft  were 
his  suffering  at  times.    He  made  arrangements 


SPECIPIC  MANXTEES. 

No  very  important  movement  for   the  general 


to  sell  his  little  fkrm,  when  he  again  encountered        ^  ever  yet  had  uninterrupted  success,  and  as 
his  old  physician  who  once  more  told  him  to  geti?.  .     .        ■;        ,  ...       ^..  ,  _.  ^^     ^.   . 

th^  .nnJU  .Ki.f  nr.^  ^.^.«^.     At  last  they  were  ''  "  struggle  and  opposition  that  best  acquamte, 


the  woollen  shirt  and  drawers, 
procured,  and  to  the  patient's  astonishment  his 
pain  and  lameness  immediately  disappeared, 
rrom  that  time  to  the  present,  whenever  ne  lays 
aside  his  woollen  garments  he  is  attacked  with 
the  same  disease,  but  never  when  he  wears  them. 
So  we  say  to  such  as  are  troubled  with  rheu- 
matic diseases,  use  woollen  undergarments,  and  to 
say  the  least  you  may  calculate  with  safety  that 
you  will  be  much  benefited.    By  woollen  gar- 


itruggle  and  opposition  that  best  acquaints, 
even  the  advocates  of  any  measure,  with  its 
strong  and  weak  points,  it  is  not  best  it  should  ; 
indeed,  for  this  reason  fair  and  honorable  opposi- 
tion is  to  be  desired,  but  the  attacks  of  calumny, 
deceit  and  meanness  are  particularly  difficult  to  be 
met. 

No  set  of  men  ever  had  more  uphill  work  and 
greater  difficulties  to  face, than  the  advo<»tes  of  im- 


of  sheens'  backs,  and  not  those  fabrics  known  as 
cotton  flannels,  which  are  much  better  conduc- 
tors of  caloric  and  far  inferior  to  woollen  as  gar- 
ments, c. 
Guilford  Centre,  Vt.,  April,  1855. 


ments,  we  mean  garments  made  of  the  products;  proved  agriculture,  and  that  they  have  triumphed 

through  them,  and  m  spite  of  them,  is  shown  by 
the  strong  interest  felt  by  the  community  in  gen- 
eral in  agricultural  matters ;  in  the  establishment 
of  means  for  the  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge 
amongst  the  rural  population,  in  our  well  attend- 

•.«A^<.%  «i.«««»«-M.^  ««*  «««.«^«««*»««*«,  ^^^^   ed  autumnal  cattle  shows,  in  the  growing  use  of 

FOOB  FABMINO  AH  EXFENSIVE  BT7SI-      -  -a  L 

A  vv»  A  AAJiuM  w  AM  MUAti  xuM  M.  T  £1  A  V  04.   yaHOUs  spccific  mauures,  &c. 

*™^*  Any  careful  observer  of  the  respective  theories 

The  truth  is,  poor  farming  is  an  expensive  and  ^^sms"  of  the  day  would  decide  that  the  ag- 
business.  The  cost  exceeds  the  income.  If  from  ricultural  is  the  most  popular  one,  and  that  it  is 
a  very  low  grade  of  farming,  which  must  of  ^.j^  ,  ^  ^^  ^  ^  ^  triumphant ;  but  let  no 
course  be  unprofitable,  we  ascend  to  abetter  con-        ^  , .  ,  wtuu*iiu»u., ,  u  «    v.     v 

dition  of  the  art,  we  shall  come  to  a  point  where  j^^e  suppose  this  popularity  has  come  unsought, 
there  is  neither  loss  nor  gain;  the  income  equals  |  or  with  small  effort.  How  many  men  have  de- 
the  outgoes ;  the  ends  meet,  as  they  say.  And  i  voted  years  of  gratuitous  labor  to  the  cause  ;  re- 
this,  if  we  understand  these  matters,  is  the  very  i^ember  the  untiring  efforts  of  Pickering,  Cole- 
condition  m  which  nme^tenths  of  our  farmmgi^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^.^^^^^  Lo^^U  ^^^  numerous  oth- 

The  "former  of  a  hundred  acres  puts  on  his  farm'®"  5  or  in  our  own  day,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
in  his  own  labor,  in  the  labor  of  his  wife  and  his '  point  to  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Agriculture, 
children,  in  taxes,  insurance,  &c.,  $500.  And  he  \  who,  with  an  immense  amount  of  gratuitous,  and 
takes  off  in  some  marketable  produce  or  for  home! apparently  almost  thankless  labor,  persevere  un- 
consumption,  $500.  "The  ends  meet;"  and  if  !,rC«H  5«  ,}..w  .w..,.  ♦..  ,™.J,r«„a  K>n«fi. 
there  were  no  better  way  he  need  not  complain  ; ' 


for  he  is  working  his  way  through  the  world  as 
quietly  and  as  easily  as  most  men  ;  for  the  devel- 
opment of  high  moral  qualities  he  has  the  advan- 
tage of  most  others ;  and  what  is  more,  he  has 
the  best  possible  means  of  training  his  children 
to  those  nabits  of  industry  and  frugality  which 
more  than  conspire  to  make  them  good  men  and 
women  and  worthy  citizens.  Let  him  not,  there- 
fore, complain.  But  if  there  is  abetter  way,  let 
him  fall  into  it.  We  do  not  believe  that  farm- 
ing is  necessarily  limited  to  the  opration  of  put- 
ting on  $500  and  taking  off  $500,  and  living  by 
the  operation,  only  because  what  is  put  on  is 
mostly  in  the  form  of  labor  done  by  the  family. 
If  .a  farm  will  give  $500,  with  the  labor  of  one 
man,  it  will  give  a  great  deal  more  with  the  la- 
bor of  two  men  ;  and  the  excess  will  more  than 
balance  the  wages  and  board  of  the  second 


dismayed  in  their  efforts  to  improve  and  benefit 
the  agricultural  condition  of  their  friends  and 
neighbors,  whether  of  the  same  town,  county  or 
State. 

It  is  most  worthy  of  laudatory  notice,  that 
twenty  or  more  men  could  have  been  selected 
from  various  parts  of  the  State,  who  would  be 
willing  to  devote  a  large  portion  of  their  time, 
unrcmunerated,  to  the  duties  of  the  Board,  and 
renders  them  deserving  of  the  State's  gratitude. 
I  We  are  apt  to  but  lightly  esteem  advice  gratis, 
and  it  is  not  impossible  that  these  men's  efforts 
are  underrated  for  that  very  cause,  and  perhaps 
many  who  are  aware  of  their  existence  suppose 
them  to  be  the  incumbents  of  fat  offices,  which 
are  mere  sinecures,  instead  of  which  they  give  a 


steTrof  puttl^^n"$506*MrtIk^^^^  l"g^  *™^^*  ^^  ^®'  ^^^^  ^^  ""^^^^ 

the  better  way  is  to  put  on  $700  and  take  off  without  any  other  present  or  prospective  reward 


$900 ;  and  then  to  put  on  $900  and  take  off 
$1200.  There  is  doubtless  a  limit  beyond  winch 
the  income  could  not  be  made  to  increase  above 
the  expenditures  ;  but  very  few  of  us  are  in  dan- 
ger of  going  beyond  the  iunit.  There  is  much 
more  danger  of  falling  short  of  it.  Our  standard 
is  too  low.    Men  are  afraid  to  trust  their  land, 


than  the  success  of  their  measures,  and  the  benefit 
of  their  countrymen. 

Since  the  first  establishment  of  this  Board,  in 
spite  of  opposition,  and  of  the  narrow-minded  at- 
tacks of  men  who  judge  only  by  the  evidences  of 
their  senses,  they  have  accomplished  an  immense 


lest  it  should  not  pay  them.    It  is  the  l)e8t  pay- 'amount  in  the  way  of  undermining  prejudices, 
master  in  the    world.-77..  Farmer,  by  J.  A.  I  ^j-gi^^^j^^  ^^^^  ^^^  introducing  improve- 

ment. 
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But  they  too  have  to  meet  the  low-minded 
and  mean  opposition,  and  to  suffer  from  the  most 
aggravated  and  least  defionsible  attacks,  the  stabs 
of  pretended  Ariends ;  they,  and  the  agricultural 
press  besides,  have  been  for  years  urging  the  ex- 
tensive trial  of  specific  manures,  whether  to  sup- 
plant, assist,  extend  or  enhance  the  benefits  and 
use  of  bard-yard  manures. 

lb  secure  a  judicious  application  of  the  mate- 
rial used,  repeated  directions  have  been  given  of 
the  amount  to  be  used,  and  the  best  way  of  ap- 
plying it,  in  some  cases,  even,  with  details  of 
carefully  tried  experiments,  as  &rther  guides ; 
and  as  a  result  of  this  action,  a  larger  quantity 
of  specific  manures  has  been  sold  this  year  than 
ever ;  how  disastrous,  then,  must  be  the  effect 
upon  novices,  who  have  been  excited  to  try  such 
aids  to  culture,  by  this  continuous  advice,  if  they 
buy  in  good  faith, and  relying  upon  the  assurance 
of  the  seller,  a  spurious  article,  perhaps  at  a  high 
price,  which  will  prove  either  useless  or  perhaps 
positively  injurious  to  their  crops. 

If,  for  instance,  any  one  purchases  guano, 
trusting  to  the  statement  of  the  vender  that  it  is 
a  genuine  and  valuable  article,  paying  $40  or 
$50  a  ton  for  it,  which  is  in  reality  a  miserable 
coml)ination  of  lime,  plaster,  salt,  coal  ashes, 
and  a  pinch  of  guano  to  give  it  smell  and  color, 
(see  analysis  of  Chilian  guano  below,  taken  from 
the  London  Agriculturist  of  May  24,)  which  will 
give  no  remunerative  return  for  its  application, 
he  does  not  condemn  the  article  he  used,  so  much 
as  the  spirit  of  improvement  which  prompted 
him  to  make  the  trial,  and  the  entire  discredit  of 
the  operation  falls,  not  as  it  should  on  the  head 
of  the  vender,  but  upon  the  advocates  of  progres- 
sive agriculture ;  and  the  untiring  efforts  of  the 
friends  of  improvement  are  all  laid  under  suspi- 
cion. But  such  must  this  year  be  the  fate  of 
many,  for  it  has  been  discovered  by  the  editors 
of  the  Country  Gentleman,  that  an  article  denom- 
inated Chilian  guano  has  been  largely  manufac- 
tured, and  sold  over  the  country,  and  some  even 
shipped  to  England,  at  the  price  of  $40  a  ton, 
that  is  not  worth  $10  the  ton.    It  is  composed  of 

Water i.O 

Band 2.4 

Organic  matter,  (Sucar-hoose  Kiim) 16.3 

Phof.  Lime 24.5 

Plaster 9.6 

Salt 6.2 

CShalk .87.6 

of  which  there  Is  1.06  per  cent,  of  ammonia — and 
this  abominable  preparation  is  endorsed  by  Dr. 
Hayes  of  Maseachusetts,  and  Prof.  Mapes,  of  New 
York,  and  some  others,  and  has  been  widely  re- 
commended as  a  valuable  fertilizer. 

What  a  terrible  stab  from  behind  is  this,  com- 1 
ing,  too,  from  the  very  men  who  make  the  largest 
protestations  of  zeal  and  enthusiasm  in  the  agri- 


cultuval  cause.  It  is  an  ouliageous  and  abom- 
inable piece  of  quackery  and  Imposture,  nor  can 
too  much  indignation  be  felt  against  its  perpetra- 
tors ;  no  confidence  will  hereafter  be  felt  by  the 
victims  of  this  fraud  in  any  so  called  agricultu- 
ral improvements.  But  we  cannot  too  strongly 
urge  upon  those  who  have  suffered'  this  year,  not 
to  be  discouraged  in  the  future,  but  with  re- 
newed zeal  make  other  efforts,  only  hereafter  be- 
ing careful  to  purchase  their  material  from  men 
of  solid  and  well-established  reputations,  and 
never  to  purchase  any  recommended  preparations 
because  they  are  cheap,  nor  unless  heartily  en- 
dorsed by  men  who  can  be  depended  upon. 

It  is  to  be  desired  that  the  exposure  of  this 
humbuggery  as  published  in  the  Country  GentU" 
man  and  American  Agriculturist  should  have  the 
largest  publicity,  that  the  public  may  become 
so  thoroughly  awakened  to  a  sense  of  the  benefit 
good  special  manures  may  do,  and  of  the  worth- 
lessness  of  the  bad,  that  th^re  may  be  a  larger 
use  of  the  former  every  year.  And  we  cannot 
help  believing  that  those  interested  in  agriculture 
in  our  Commonwealth  have  so  large  a  share  of 
good  sense  as  to  be  able  to  discriminate  between  the 
good  and  the  bad, and  while  they  award  the  largest 
share  of  praise  and  encouragement  to  all  who  are 
honestly  laboring  to  forward  the  cause  amongst 
us,  no  less  thoroughly  to  condemn  all  quacks, 
and  venders  of  patent  agricultural  medicines, 
whether  for  men,  animals  or  the  crops. 


JFor  the  JVetv  England  Tarmtr. 

EEFECTS  OF  THE  WINTER  OS  FBVIT 
TREES. 

CORRECTION. 

Frdend  Brown  : — ^I  have  no  desire  to  appro- 
priate too  much  space  in  the  Farmer  to  myself, 
but  noticing  several  serious  mistakes  in  my  com- 
munication which  appeared  in  the  last  number^ 
I  venture  to  correct  them. 

In  the  19th  Ime, for  "9°"  and  '*8«" read  — 9*» 
and  —8^,  or,  9®  and  8^  below  zero. 

In  the  21st  line,  read  —14^. 

In  the  26th  line,  read  --28^. 

In  the  30th  line,  read  —38*'. 

In  the  3l8t  line,  read  —24}^. 

In  the  39th  line,  read  —40^. 

A  great  difference  will  be  seen  in  the  two  read- 
ings,— a  difference  equal  to  iunce  the  number  of 
degrees  indicated.  In  the  first,  too,  there  is  a 
manifest  inconsistency  which  no  reflecting  reader 
will  fail  to  observe,  ror  it  makes  me  say  that  in 
the  ^'coldest  day  on  record  in  this  county,"  the 
mercury  did  not  fall  so  low  by  ten  degrees  as  in 
the  previous  day,  nor  so  low  by  ffty-wt  degrees 
as  in  the  19th  of  12th  month. 

The  sign  minus  ( — \  is  commonly  used  to  indi- 
cate below  zero,  and  in  my  communication  I 
used  it  accordingly.  No  doubt  the  mistakes 
were  made  by  the  compositor,  who,  perhaps,  did 
not  consider  the  value  of  the  signs. 

Perhaps  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  make  a 
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fewremarkB  upon  the  effects  of  the  extremelj 
cold  weather  or  the  past  winter  npon  fruit  trees. 
Apple  trees  are  injured  worse  than  any  others. 
mokj  laree,  thrifW  trees  haye  lost  nearly  all  of 
last  year^  growth.  A  large  tree  in  my  earden 
is  nearly  dead.  One  limb,  which  bore  half  a 
bushel  of  fine  Greenings  last  year,  looks  as 
though  it  will  never  produce  fruit  again.  Grafts 
set  liut  spring,  and  which  erew  two  feet  or  more, 
are,  in  many  cases,  entirely  dead,  and  in  others 
only  a  few  inches  of  the  larger  end  is  alive. 
Young  orchards,  too,  have  suffered  very  much. 

A  neighbor,  who  had  a  fine  orchard  of  grafted 
fruit,  that  has  borne  a  few  years,  informs  mej 
that  his  trees  are  nearly  all  dead,  causing  not 
only  a  pecuniary  loss,  but  a  sad  disappointment. 
Several  maple  trees,  standing  near  his  house,  are 
also  killed,  although  they  had  grown  five  years. 
1  have  not  heard  or  an  equal  amount  of  damage 
in  any  other  place,  though  all  are  complaining 
of  iiyury.  S.  Varnkt. 

Bloomfield,  C.  W.,  6  Mo,  5,  1855. 


EXTEACTS  AHD  REPLIES. 

AN  EXAMPLE. 

Gentlemen: — Nearly  two  years  ago,  I  acci- 
dentidly  became  a  suoscriber  to  your  paper,  and 
I  must  confess  I  am  not  soriy  for  it.  My  fami- 
ly now  watch  for  its  coming  each  week  ;  my 
young  men,  too,  delight  upon  *4t  to  gaze"  and 

riruse  its  well-filled  and  ever  interesting  columns, 
am  glad  to  have  them  receive  instructions  there- 
from, and  feel  assured  their  morals  will  not  be 
corrupted  thereby,  but  that  they  will  be  benefited 
and  strengthened  in  the  way  to  respectability  and 
usefulness.  Need  I  inform  you  that  their  jovs 
are  my  jo^  ?  Enclosed  are  two  dollars  to  pay  for 
my  subscription  for  one  year  in  advance  from 
September  nea^t,  for  which  please  send  me  your 
receipt.  I  am,  very  truly  yours. 

BurUnffton,  Vt.,  June  11,' 1855. 

Remarks. — Though  often  receiving  letters  simi- 
lar to  the  above,  we  do  not  often  indulge  in  show- 
ing them  to  our  neighbors.  But  this  comee  with 
80  many  tokens  of  grace  and  heart,  that  we  can- 
not keep  it  to  ourselves.  It  not  only  brings  the 
sinew  of  all  agricultural  and  commercial  prosper- 
ity, the  cash,  but  is  accompanied  by  three  excel- 
lent communications,  each  written  in  a  clear, 
fair  hand,  and  only  upon  one  side  of  the  sheet. 
What  a  noble  example !  May  the  writer  live  to 
see  the  New  England  Farmer  a  thousand  yean 
old,  and  welcomed  by  as  many  and  aa  heartily  as 
were  the  recent  rains  of  which  he  speaks  in  one 
of  bis  communications. 

FOUE  FAT   beeves. 

I  noticed  in  the  May  number  of  the  N,  E.  Far- 
mer an  inquiry  of  the  live  and  Head  weieht  of 
cattle.  In  the  VTinter  of  1854  I  fatted  four 
beeves  which  were  butchered,  and  I  send  you  a 
statement  of  their  weight,  which  shows  that  hy 
weighing  them  alive  and  deducting  one-thira, 
willgive  very  nearly  the  weisht  of  the  quarters,, 
tallow  and  hide,  when  dressed. 

1  Cow,  11  yean  old  past,  1360,  offooe-third 907 

Qaarten716,taUowlOO,hide90 906 


1  Steer,  3  yean  old  past,  1443,  off  one-thixd 062 

Qnarten  792,  tallow  8e,  Ude  101 970 

1  Steer,  2  yean  old  past,  1225,  off  one-third 817 

Quarten  Oei,  taUow  79,  hide  84 824 

1  Steer,  2  yean  old  past,  1410,  off  one>third 910 

Quarten  702,  tallow  109,  hide  89 900 

Yours  and  a  subscriber, 
Skaneateles,  N.  Y.  1855.       P.  Whittelsey. 

THE  SEASON  IN  VERMONT. 

We  have  just  had  the  finest  rain  I  ever  wit- 
nessed, or  at  least  it  has  been  most  appreciated  ; 
it  commenced  Saturday  evening,  the  3d  instant, 
and  came  fine  and  gentle,  not  much  more  than 
a  mist,  and  continue  so  for  twelve  hours,  when 
it  increased  to  a  continued  drenching  rain,  which 
has  thoroughly  saturated  every  thine  out  of 
doors.  Crops  never  needed  rain  so  mucn.  Grass 
was  dried  up  in  spots  over  our  intervales,  and 
was  fast  extending  over  the  whole.  Corn  that 
WES  planted  earlj  did  not  grow,  while  that  more 
lately  planted  did  not  find  moisture  to  sprout,  or 
if  it  did,  dried  up.  The  same  wa^i  the  case  with 
English  grain.  We  haye  not  bad  any  rain  sipce 
the  season  for  planting,  or  even  since  the  snow 
went  off,  to  soak  the  ground.  It  bus  given  new 
life  to  vegetation  and  Sie  heart  of  the  farmer. 

Bolton,  Vt,,  June  5, 1855.     A  Svbscribeb. 

READING  AND  THINKING. 

I  rejoice  to  know  that  many  of  our  farmers  are 
beginning  to  see  the  importance  of  reading  and 
thinking  oefore  acting,  upon  the  subject  of  farm- 
ing as  well  as  political  matters.  I  find  many 
who  are  willing  to  be  called  "book  farmers," 
provided  there  is  money  in  the  affiiir. 

Yours,       Solomon  Steele. 

BLACK  KNOTS  ON  FLUX  TREES. 

Mr.  Editor  : — I  was  reminded  a  few  days 
since  by  an  article  in  your  paper  of  what  1  saw 
in  Nova  Scotia.  A  genUeman  pointed  out  to  me 
some  fine  lookins  plum  trees  from  which  he  had 
partially  or  wholly  cut  out  the  black  knot,  and 
then  rubbed  in  spirits  of  turpentine.  The  wounds 
were  healed  up  wholly  or  partially,  as  from  an^ 
ordinary  wound ;  the  disease  seemed  to  be  eradi- 
cated from  the  previously  affected  part.  I  sug- 
gested to  him  the  propriety  of  covering  the  wound 
with  grafting  wax  immediately  after  the  applica- 
tion of  the  turpentine.  As  this  disease  does  not 
affect  trees  in  this  vicinity,  I  am  unable  to  test  the 
matter  by  experiment,  but  leave  it  for  those  who 
have  the  opportunity ;  it  does  not  seem  to  me 
that  the  disease  is  beyond  the  reach  of  some  spe- 
cific remedy.  Will  some  correspondent  tell  us 
what  they  know  of  this  remedy  ?  n.  t.  t. 

Bethel,  Me.,  June  5,  1855. 

Remarks. — Since  having  been  informed  of  the 
use  of  spirits  of  turpentine  as  a  remedy  for  the 
black  knot  on  plum  trees,  by  a  lady,  who  com- 
municated the  fact  through  the  Farmer,  we  have 
been  using  it  on  plum  trees,  and  find  it  prom- 
ises weU.  Some  of  the  places  on  which  we  first 
applied  it  are  now  partially  covered  with  a  new 
and  healthy-looking  bark. 

If  it  proves  a  remedy,  it  will  bo  an  important 
one. 
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HOW  TO  SOLDER. 

Mr.  Editor: — Having  once  answered  an  in- 
quiry, made  through  the  New  England  Farmer, 
tor  which  I  received  many  thanks,  I  am  induced 
to  sav  a  word  in  answer  to  **P.  I.,*'  "How  shall 
I  solder  ?"  I  have  been  in  the  same  predicament 
with  him.  Having  to  join  a  pipe  full  of  water, 
which  could  not  be  excluded,!  cut  off  the  end, 
seamed  it  out  somewhat  larger  than  for  an  or- 
dinary joining  to  solder,  and  filled  my  splice  with 
considerable  lap ;  I  then  took  a  strip  of  new  cot- 
ton cloth,  dip[Md  it  in  hot  grafting  wax,  wound 
it  round  the^int,  and,  before  it  had  time  to  cool, 
confined  it  with  a  strong  twine.  It  has  answered 
perfectly  since.        Yours  truly, 

Lancaster,  June  4.  Benjamin  Willard. 

▲BOUT   POTATOES. 

If  I  had  leisure,  I  would  give  jovl  an  article 
on  potatoes,  and,  if  you  wisfi,  will  do  so  here- 
after, detailing  some  "well-conducted  experi- 
ments" in  reference  to  an  article  in  your  last 
number,  signed  "S.  P.,"  which  he  closes  by  say- 
ing, "Are  there  any  experiments  to  prove  it?  If 
not,  let  us  discard  theory  and  determine  the 
facts."  I  can  at  this  time  only  state  a  few 
"facts."  One  is,  that  there  are  certain  fixed 
principles  or  laws  of  nature,  that,  if  known  and 
regaraed,  will  secure  uniform  results,  invariably, 
ander  the  same  circumstances. 

Failures  are  easily  explained  by  one  acquainted 
with  these  laws,  on  learning  the  management  in 
a  particular  case.  Large  potatoes  may  give  small 
returns  simply  because  of  over-seeding.  Half  the 
seed,  even  of  small  ones,  may  do  as  well,  for  the 
same  reason  that,  with  a  giveti  amount  of  feed, 
six  small  pigs  would  make  as  much  pork  as 
twelve  larger,  finer  animals,  limited  to  the  same 
amount  offeed  and  room.  Had  the  Connecticut 
neighbor,  "S.  P.,"  cut  off  the  cluster  of  eyes  at 
one  end  of  his  large  potatoes,  and  the  feeble  eyes 
at  the  opposite  stem  end,  and  planted  onlv  three 
or  four  central  eyes,  both  genfleman  would  have 
learned  something  by  experiment.  I  once  told  a 
curious,  quizzing  man,  how  he  could  raise  pota- 
toes with  four  fingers,  like  a  man's  hand.  Two 
years  afler  I  passed  his  house  (in  Vermont,)  and 
he  was  sorting  a  lot  of  potatoes,  among  which 
lie  found  more  than  a  peck  of  fac  similes. 

I  will  add,  my  convictions  are  that  flavor, 
color,  size  and  time  of  ripening  potatoes,  are 
equally  and  certainly  subject  to  these  principles 
and  governed  by  these  laws.  And  the  same  I 
deem  reliable  in  grain  tiud  fruits,  if  we  raise  the 
nnmingled  seed.  Benjamin  Willard. 

Lancaster,  June  4,  1855. 

ABOUT   SOLDERING   PIPES. 

In  reply  to  "Prof.  Tinker's"  intjuiry  in  the 
Farmer,  a  few  weeks  since,  please  inform  him 
that  by  cutting  liis  pipe  smooth  at  the  end,  and 
crowding  in  six  inches  of  a  candle,  softeqed  on 
the  outside  by  a  hot  copper,  and  then  pouring  in 
melted  tallow,  he  may  stop  the  water  perfectly 
tight,  and  then  perform  the  work  desired.  After 
the  soldering  is  complete,  the  candle  may  be  re- 
moved by  pouring  on  hot  water.  There  should 
be  a  space  of  bix  inches  between  the  tallow  and 
the  place  to  be  soldered.  This  reply  is  from  ac- 
tual practice  and  not  dead  theory. 

Vt,,  May  23.  Tinker  Porter. 


For  the  New  En/fland  Farmer, 

ARTICLES  Hr  SEASON. 

In  the  Farmer,  for  February  3,  there  is  an  ar- 
ticle from  a  correspondent,  who  complains  that 
you  do  not  insert  the  articles  you  receive  till  two 
months  after  the  season  of  operation  is  over. 
The  remarks  I  am  about  to  make  have  reference 
to  the  Monthly  Farmer.  Let  us  reason  together, 
and  see  if  vour  correspondent  has  any  cause  for 
complaint  in  this  matter.  This  being  a  season  of 
the  year  when  there  is  not  so  much  to  do  as  there 
will  be  two  months  hence,  it  is  a  favorable  time 
for  the  farmer  or  gardener  to  study  out  improved 
plans  in  plowins,  sowing,  harvesting,  or  im- 
proved modes  of  feeding  oxen,  cows,  pigs  or 
poultry.  He  tries  his  plans,  and  notes  the  result, 
and  not  being  a  selfish  man,  he  commits  it  to 
paper  while  it  is  fresh  in  his  mind,  and,  as  soon 
as  lie  has  a  leisure  moment,  prepares  it  for  pub- 
lication in  the  New  England  Farmer,  or  some 
other  agricultural  iournal,  for  the  benefit  of  his 
fellow-men.  It  will  be  seen  by  this  that  an  ar- 
ticle cannot  appear  till  it  has  been  proved ;  then, 
if  it  is  two  months  too  late,  it  is,  at  the  same 
time,  ten  months  too  soon  !  Hence  the  value  of 
an  agricultural  paper  in  book  form — it  being 
supplied  with  a  complete  index  of  all  the  subjects 
treated  upon,  likewise  a  list  of  the  correspond- 
ents' names,  so  the  reader  has  no  trouble  in  find- 
ing any  article  at  any  time.  I  have  been  a  sub- 
scriber to  the  present  New  England  Farmer  ever 
since  it  was  puolished,  and  if  I  could  not  replace 
them  with  others,  I  would  not  part  with  them 
for  four  times  what  they  cost  me. 

The  writer  of  the  article  referred  to  above, 
does  not  seem  to  like  the  idea  of  reviewing  the 
previous  number.  I  cannot  see  any  o^ction  to 
this ;  I  like  it.  Yours,        Hunter. 

Whitinsville,  Mass,,  Feb,  8,  1855. 


For  the  New  JBnglmd  Furmer, 

THE  WEATHER  ANB  THE  CEOFS  IS 
KORTHEEH  VERMONT. 

Mr.  Editor  : — ^May  was  free  from  rain ;  vege- 
tation was  kept  upon  "short  allowance''  all 
through  the  month,  and  her  kindest  friends  be- 
gan to  despair  of  her  success.  Many  a  counte- 
nance was  o'ercast  with  gloom.  The  forebodings 
in  resard  to  the  drought  were  very  serious  and 
plentiful ;  but  June  came,  and  with  it  gentle, 
gentle  and  most  welcome  rain.  Never  did  it 
cheer  the  heart  of  the  husbandman  more;  in 
fact  it  cheered  everybody,  for  the  merchant,  me- 
chanic, manufacturer  and  professional  man  now 
see  clearly  the  great  importanoe  of  the  farmery 
and  of  good  crops,  for  without  them  business  of 
all  kinds  languishes,  and  the  grass  is  made  to 
^ow  in  our  thoroughfares.  Since  June  came  in, 
it  has  rained  with  us  every  single  day,  and  it  now 
continues  its  gentle  and  welcome  vilits  to  the 
previoosly  pardied  earth.  I  am  not  of  the  fsnl^ 
nnding  or  never-to-be-satisfied  kind ;  still  if  it 
continues  much  longer,  we,  like  Macduff,  shall 
cry  *»Hold,  hold,  enough  !"  Still  a  wise  Provi- 
dence orders  all  these  things  aright,  and  in  his 
hands  are  we  resigned  to  pkice  the  matter.  The 
ground  needed  a  most  powerful  rain,  a  thing  it 
has  not  had  for  a  year  or  more,  and  now  we  have 
it.    Our  long  empty  cisterns,  wells,  brooks  and 
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Btreams  will  again  appear  as  of  old.  Each  will 
rejoice  at  finding  itself  "at  home  again." 

The  effects  so  far  have  been  surprising.  Grass 
and  grain  have  grown  astonishingly.  We  fear 
the  former  will  be  rather  light,  however,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  in  many  places  it  was  either 
* -winter  or  summer  killed;"  many  spots  being 
entirely  free  from  all  signs  of  verdancy.  The  se- 
vere drought  of  last  season,  no  doubt,  injured 
(piss  in  many  places,  and  then  the  very  dry 
time  we  Iiavo  had  all  through  May  gave  it  a  com- 
plete quietus.  At  best,  our  hay  crop,  as  we  now 
think,  must  be  much  under  the  average,  making 
all  allowance  for  the  powerful  effects  of  the  long- 
continued  and  most  welcome  rains  we  are  daily 
having.  Corn,  potatoes,  &c.,  are  springing  up 
finely.  With  warm  and  sunshiny  weather,  they 
will  now  come  on  rapidly. 

Be  assured  that  old  Vermont  has  "sown  and 
planted  the  seed"  this  year.  If  she  "reaps  as  she 
has  sown,"  our  storehouses  will  be  too  small,  and 
we  can  feed  all  of  our  neighbors  with  a  surplus. 
May  the  great  industry  and  hopes  of  our  farmers 
be  fully  realized  this  autumn.  It  will  ^ive  cheer 
to  every  interest ;  it  will  speed  the  spindle,  the 
cars,  the  ship ;  give  enterprise  a  new  joy  ;  com- 
merce new  energy  and  hope,  and  the  wnole  coun- 
irj  will  go  on  rejoicing  m  plenty >and  cheerful- 
ness. SO-MAT-IT-BE. 

Burlington,  Fr.,  June  11, 1855. 


F<ir  the  Ifew  England  Fanner, 

CHEAT  Hr  FERTILIZERS. 

Scarcely  a  paper  comes  to  hand,  that  does  not 
contain  more  or  less  notice  of  these  impositions. 
The  grossest  of  the  kind  we  have  seen ,  is  the  mode 
of  compounding  an  article,called  ^*^  Mexican  guano, 
almost  equal  to  Peruvian ^^^  for  which  an  establish- 
ment is  said  to  be  founded  near  New  York.  That 
any  man,  or  association  of  men,  with  any  regard 
to  character  whatever,  should  presume  upon  such 
an  experiment,  is  most  astounoing. 

If  we  do  not  mistake,  many  of  the  condensed 
fertilizers  now  before  the  public,  will  be  found,  on 
being  tested,  equally  valueless.  These  patent  ia- 
yigorators  of  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  like  the  pa- 
tent restorators  of  the  health  of  the  body,  will  be 
found  like  their  authors  mere  humbugs.  Some 
discriminating  test  of  Quality,  or  guarantee  of 
purity  is  imperatively  demanded.  The  man  who 
imposes  upon  the  honest  tiller  of  the  soil,  by  put- 
tine  forth  Buch  spurious  articles,  is  as  much  more 
guflty  than  he  who  practices  other  counterfeits, 
as  is  the  fraud  more  difficult  of  detection.  We 
have  witnessed,  the  present  season,  striking  illus- 
trations of  the  fertilizing  power  of  genuine  guano 
on  grass  land.  Many  of  our  gardeners  have  ap- 
plied it  in  connection  with  other  manure,  where 
vegetables  are  to  be  grown,  and  we  hope  to  hear 
fiivorable  reports  of  its  value.  *. 

June  11,  1855. 

1^  The  Farmer ^s  High  School,  inoorpoiated  by 
the  last  legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  wasorgaiiizer 
at  HarrisDurg  on  the  14th.  The  offisr  of  Gen 
Irwin  to  dve  250  acres  of  land  if  the  school  shall 
be  located  in  Harris,  Centre  county,  and  other 
propositions  to  give  or  sell  sites,  were  referred  to 
be  reported  on  early  in  July,  after  an  examination 
of  the  localities. 


THE  HARVEST. 

Our  exchanges  from  every  quarter  bring  cheer- 
ing accounts  of  the  growing  crops,  and  there  is 
now  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  harvest  of  1855 
will  be  the  largest  ever  realized  in  this  country. 
Stimulated  by  short  supplies  and  high  prices,  and 
by  the  prospect  of  a  ready  market  in  Europe,  an 
unusual  breadth  of  land  has  been  seeded,  and 
thus  far  a  kind  Providence  has  withheld  nothing 
that  is  needed  to  crown  the  labors  of  the  husband- 
man with  success.  From  the  harvest  reports  be- 
fore us,  we  cull  a  few  particulars,  showing  the 
general  tenor  of  accounts  from  various  quarters. 

"Maine  never  had  so  much  seed  in  the  earth 
before,  at  one  time,  and  the  prospect  is  most 
promismg  for  bountiful  crops.  **--Aw^w5/a  Ban- 
ner, 

"The  rain  has  saved  the  crops  that  were  per- 
bhing  with  drought,  and  all  vegetation  is  grow- 
ing rapidly.  We  think  the  amount  of  grain  and 
potatoes  put  into  the  soil  this  year,  is  full  one- 
third  more  than  usual,  and  if  the  crops  do  well, 
there  will  be  an  abundant  harvest." — Rutland 
(Vt.)  Herald, 

"A  gentleman  who  travelled  through  the  cen- 
tral and  southern  portions  of  this  State  quite  ex- 
tensively during  the  last  ten  weeks,  inlbrms  us 
that  the  prospects  of  a  good  crop  are  encouraging. 
Much  of  the  damaee  done  to  wheat  fields  he  at- 
tributes to  poor  tiUage,  and  thinks  the  devasta- 
tions of  the  fly  are  greatly  over-estimated." — De- 
troit Tribune, 

"The  cotton  and  provision  crops  along  the  sea- 
board of  Georgia^  are  also  very  promising.  The 
cotton  is  somewhat  backward  but  is  doing  well. 
A  friend  writes  us  from  Bryan  County,  that  the 
late  rains  have  started  the  grass  to  growing  as 
well  as  the  cotton,  and  that  it  is  all  the  planter 
can  do  to  keep  it  in  subjection.  The  provision 
crops  in  the  southern  portion  of  Georgia  were 
never  more  promising  tnan  they  are  at  present. 
The  same  remark  will  apply  to  the  crops  through- 
out this  State.  Less  land  has  been  planted  in  cot- 
ton and  more  in  grain,  than  in  former  years,  and 
the  prospect  of  an  abundant  yield  is  most  encour- 
aging, especially  of  the  provision  crops,  notwith- 
standing the  backwardness  of  the  season." i^- 

vannah  Republican, 

"In  a  journey  of  3,890  miles  through  portions 
of  the  States  of  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Indiana,  Illi- 
nois, Missouri,  Iowa,  Michigan,  Pennsylvania 
and  Virginia,  performed  during  the  past  six 
weeks,  and  mostly  by  daylight,  my  heart  has 
been  constantly  gladdened  by  the  prospect  of  the 
growing  crops.  In  a  travelling  experience  of 
more  than  nftecn  years,  I  have  never  seen  so 
broad  a  portion  of  the  country  under  cultivation 
as  at  present,  or  a  period  wh^  the  eropsH>f evcfj 
description  promised  a  more  abundant  yield  than 
now." — Cincinnati  Gazette. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Charleston  (S.  C.) 
Courier,  14th  inst.,  who  has  spent  some  time  in 
Upper  Georgia  and  East  Tennessee,  informs  that 
paper  that  "the  crops  generally  were  unusually 
promising,  and  the  extent  of  culture  beyond  for- 
mer years.  The  wheat  harvest  had  commenced 
in  Georgia,  ^nd  will  soon  be  ready  in  Tennessee. 
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A  ^ntleman  well  qualified  to  jadee,  estimates 
that  one  county  of  Georeia  alone  wul  yield  100,- 
000  bushels  of  wheat,  and  there  is  every  prospect 
that  the  leading  proyision  staples  in  that  great 
grain  region  will  at  no  yery  distant  day  setue  at 
th^  old  prices." 

A  letter  from  Knoxville,  dated  the  6th  inst., 
says :  <<We  have  recently  had  copious  rains,  and 
our  crops  in  East  Tennessee,  except  oats  and  haj, 
will  he  very  abundant.  Wheat  is  very  promis- 
ing indeed,  and  will  be  gathered  in  two  or  three 
weeks.  Crop  will  be  two  or  three  times  larger 
thaa  ever  before." 

The  Charkiton  (Va.)  Free  Press  of  the  14th, 
sajs: — *'The  improvement  in  the  growing  crop 
of  wheat,  for  the  last  two  weeks,  has  astonished 
every  one.  Barring  any  further  injury,  we  think 
the  yield  this  year  will  be  fully  equal  to  that  of 
last  year.  Some  of  the  farmers  in  the  vicinitv  of 
Fredericksburg  commenced  harvesting  their  wheat 
last  Tuesday.'^ 

A  gentleman  who  travelled  over  600  miles  in 
niinois  within  a  few  days,  returned  to  Chicago 
and  reported  on  the  11th  that  the  wheat  fields, 
without  exception,  are  promising  unequalled 
crops  ;  the  com  is  also  luxuriant,  in  some  places 
almost  in  tassel ;  and  the  fruit  crop  is  tremend- 
ous, beine  the  greatest  abundance  of  apples, 
peaches,  cherries,  &c.,  wherever  there  was  a  tree 
planted.  The  wheat  crop  will  probably  be  25  per 
cent,  greater  than  ever  before  grown  in  Illinois ; 
and  about  half  the  freight  cars  are  laden  with  pa- 
tent grain  reapers,  threshing  machines,  and  other 
agricultural  implements. 

The  generally  favorable  tone  of  these  reports  is 
slighily  modified  by  accounts  from  certain  quar^ 
ters,  of  the  appearance  of  the  bug  or  the  fly  among 
the  grain  fields.  It  is  generally  reported,  too, 
that  the  coolness  of  the  spring  has  kept  back  com. 
Oats,  also,  in  some  localities  are  not  a  promising 
cropi 
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BOHBSTIC  RECEIPTS. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

GOOSEBERRY  CATERPILLAR. 

Me.  £ditor  : — Can  you,  or  any  of  your  corres- 
pondents, inform  me  of  any  method  of  destroying 
the  gooseberry  caterpillar?  For  a  few  years  past, 
all  our  gooseberries  nave  been  destroyed  by  this 
destructive  insect ;  they  have  just  commenced 
their  work  of  destruction,  for  this  year,  and  are 
now  about  one-fourth  of  an  inch  in  length,  and 
of  a  whitish-green  color,  and  when  full  grown, 
they  are  about  one-half  an  inch  in  length,  and  of 
a  pole  green  color,  and  oftentimes  of  a  greenish 
brown.  Gboroe  G.  Chenbt. 

Weston,  June  5, 1855. 

Rbxarks. — CoLB,  in  his  Fruit.Book,  says  that 
spent  tan  strewed  under  and  around  the  bushes, 
will  sometimes  prevent  the  ravages  of  the  goose- 
berry caterpillar.  We  have  experienced  no  diffi- 
culty in  this  way,  and  know  of  no  certain  rem- 
edy,   

^T  ^our  is  offered  in  the  New  York  market, 
for  delivery  in  July  and  August,  at  less  than  $9 
a  barzel,  without  finding  a  purchaser. 


To  EsEP  SiLK.^— Silk  articles  should  not  be 
kept  folded  in  white  paper,  as  the  chloride  of 
lime  used  in  bleaching  the  paper  will  probably 
impair  the  color  of  the  silk.  Brown  or  blae  pa- 
per is  better;  the  yellowish,  smooth  Indian  par- 
per  is  best  of  all.  »Silk  intended  for  dreSs  should 
not  be  kept  long  in  the  house  before  it  is  made 
up,  as  l^ing  in  the  folds  will  have  a  tendency  to 
impair  its  durability  by  causing  it  to  cut  split, 
particularly  if  the  silk  has  b^n  thickened  bj 
gum. 

Thread  lace  veils  are  very  easily  cut ;  satin  and 
velvet  being  soft  are  not  easily  cut,  but  dresses  of 
velvet  should  not  be  laid  by  with  any  weight 
above  them.  If  the  nap  of  thin  velvet  is  laid 
down,  it  is  not  possible  to  raise  it  up  again. 
Hard  silk  should  never  be  wrinkled,  be(»use  the 
thread  is  easily  broken  in  the  crease,  and  it  never 
can  be  rectified.  The  way  to  take  the  wrinkles 
out  of  silk  scarfs  or  handkerchief,  is  to  moisten 
the  surface  evenly  with  a  sponee  and  some  weak 
glue,  and  then  pin  the  silk  with  some  toilet  pins 
around  the  shelves  on  a  mattrass  or  feather  Ded, 
takine  pains  to  draw  out  the  silk  as  tight  aa 
possible.  When  dry  the  wrinkles  will  have  dis- 
appeared. The  reason  of  this  is  obvious  to  every 
person.  It  is  a  nice  job  to  dress  li^ht  colored 
silk,  and  few  should  try  it.  Some  silk  artides 
should  be  moistened  with  weak  glue  or  sum-wa- 
ter, and  the  wrinkles  ironed  out  by  a  hot  flat- 
iron  on  the  wrong  side. — Scientific  American. 

Sponge  Cake,  No.  1. — ^Three-quarters  of  a 
pound  of  flour,  twelve  eggs,  one  pound  of  sugar, 
a  table-spoonful  of  rose-water.  JBeat  the  yolks 
and  sugar  together  until  they  are  very  light. 
Whisk  the  whites  till  they  are  perfectly  ory,  add 
the  froee-water,  then  the  whites  and  flour  alter- 
nately, but  do  not  beat  it  after  the  whites  are  in. 
Butter  your  pans,  or  if  you  wish  to  bake  it  in 
one  large  cake,  grease  a  mound,  pour  in  the 
mixture  and  bake  it.  The  small  cakes  should 
have  sugar  sifted  over  them  before  they  are  set 
in  the  oven,  and  the  oven  should  be  hot. 

Sponge  Cake,  No.  2.-rOne  pound  of  sagar, 
three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  flour,  ten  eggs. 
Dissolve  the  sugar  in  one  sill  of  water,  then  put 
it  oyer  the  fire  and  let  it  boil.  Beat  the  eggs  a 
few  minutes,  till  the  yolks  and  whites  are  thor- 
oughly mixed  together,  then  stir  in  very  gradu- 
ally the  boiling  sugar ;  beat  the  eggs  hard  all  the 
time  you  are  pouring  the  sugar  on.  Beat  the 
mixture  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour ;  it  will  get 
very  light.  Stir  in  the  flour  very  gently,  and  add 
the  grated  rind  of  a  lemon .  Butter  your  pan  and 
set  it  on  the  oven  immediately. 

Sponge  Cake,  No.  3.-— Five  eggs,  half  a  pound 
of  loaf  sugar,  the  grated  rind  and  juice  of  one 
lemon,  a  quarter  or  a  pound  of  flour.  Sepaxate 
the  yolks  mm  the  whites.  Beat  the  yolks  and 
suear  together  until  they  are  very  li(;ht,  then 
add  the  whites  after  they  nave  been  whisked  to  a 
dry  froth,  altematdy  with  the  flour.  Stir  in 
the  lemon,  put  the  mixture  in  small  pans,  sift 
sugar  over  them,  and  bake  them. — National  Cook 
Book. 
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BATES  OF  ADVERraSINa. 

For  one  Page,  one  inpertion, $10.00 

"    "        *•     Bixmonths, 55.00 

."    "        "     oneyeaTi 100.00 

"  one  half  Page,  one  insertion, 5.00 

"     six  months, 28.00 

"    one  year, 55.00 

Adyertisemcnts  \)f  less  than  half  a  page  will 
be  charged  at  the  rate  of  six  cents  per  line,  non- 
pareil. No  discount  will  be  made  from  the  above 
rates. 


ATKIN'S  SELF  RAKING 

fTHRBB  SEASONS*  USB  OP  TfflS  TNGElaOTTS,  BEAUTIFUL 
±  and  yet  simple  machine,  ftirnisheA  oonrlneliig  proof  of  prac- 
tical  worth.  Three  hundred,  rcattered  Into  twenty  different 
States  the  past  season,  mostly  m  inexperienced  hands,  and  nearly 
all  glTing  good  satisfiifition,  cutting  from  fifty  to  six  hundred 
acres,  prores  it  not  only  strong  and  aervioeable,  but  also  simple 
and  easily  managed.  It  sares  not  only  the  hard  work  of  raking, 
but  lays  the  grain  in  such  good  order  as  to  save  at  least  another 
band  in  binding. 

IT  IS  WARKANTED  TO  BB  A  GOOD,  DURABLE,  SELP- 
RAKING  REAPER,  and  I  have  also  succeeded  in  attaching  a 
mowing  bar,  so  that  I  also  warrant  it  as  a  Mower. 

Price  at  CUcago,  of  Reapers,  S170 ;  of  Mowing  Bar,  #80.  Diu- 
coont  on  the  Reap«r,  $15,  and  on  Mowing  Bar,  «5,  for  cash  in 
•dTBnoe,  or  on  delirery.    Price  of  Mower,  ^120. 

IC7*  Pamphlets  giving  aU  the  objections  and  difficulties^  as  well 
as  commendations,  sent  free,  on  pose-paid  applications.  Fifty- 
two  nremiums  already  received. 

AGENTS,  suitably  qualified,  wanted  in  all  sections  wher«  there 
are  none.  j.  3.  WRIGHT. 

"  Prairie  Parmer"  Warehouse,  Chicago,  Dec.  1884.       mchi 


FERTILIZERS. 

DeBtirg's  No.   1   Super  Fhospbate  of  Idme. 
Best  Peraviaii  and  Mexican  Guano. 
Ground  Bone.    Ground  Plaster. 
Poudrette  ;~-Lodi  Hann&otnring  Company. 
Polyexked  Charcoal     Sulphate  of  Ammonia. 

ALSO  FOR  SALE, 

GRASS  SEEDS  OF  RELIABLE  aHALITT. 
GEO.  DAVENPORT, 
6  Commercial,  oamer  of  Chatham  St.,  Boston. 


WHEELEB  &  WlLSOW»S 

FIIILT   SiVili    iAiHiili 

THIS  IMPROVED  MACHINB  IS  RAPIDLY  COMING  INTO 
general  &vor.  and  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  only  machine 
adapted  to  lamily  use.  The  beauty  and  durability  of  its  stitch- 
ing is  unrivalled,  working  equally  on  fine  cambric,  linen,  quilt- 
ing and  heavy  broadcloth.  Its  rapid  and  noiseless  operation 
is  an  advantage  possessed  by  no  other  machine,  while  its  sim- 
plicity of  construction  renders  it  easier  to  be  used  and  less  liable 
to  need  repairs— au  objection  reasonably  urged  against  every 
other  machine.  To  Families,  TaiioiB,  Shirtmakers,  Milliners. 
&o..  it  is  Invaluable.  '  ' 

Tiiei^e  celebrated  Machines  are  in  operation  and  for  sale  at 

08  COUItT  STREET,  Corner  or  Goral&Ul, 

Where  speclmezis  of  their  work  will  L^e  furttbbed  at  any  time. 

J.  E.  ROOT,  Agent. 


RilGGIS,  NOB,  IIUli\  k  CO. 

Hanufictnnrs  and  Dealers  In  all  kinds  of 

IiBIiil.TI!Bii.  fiPLlilHTS 

AND    MACHINES, 

seen  AS  flORSB  POWERS,  AND  TllRESDERS, 

FANNING  MILLS,  KETCHUM'S  MOWERS, 
HOBSE  AND  HAITD  BAKES, 

Superior  Flows  of  all  Kinds  and  Sizes, 

HORSE  HOES,  SEED  SOWERS, 
Corn  Planters,  Portable  Grinding  Mills, 

HAY,    STALK,  AND   STBAW  CUTTERS, 

STORB  TRUCKS,  SnOVELS, 

SPADES^  FORKS,  HOES,  Etc. 

MANUFACTORY    AT   WORCESTER. 

Qnincy  Hall,  Boston,  Mass. 

January,  1866. 


Feb.  1865. 


17. 


WM.   JAY  BAKEB, 

mchljr  22  &  28  BeoUay  Bnilciing,  Bdeton. 


Nathaniel  Carter,  Merchant  Tailor 

WII0LE4AU  AHB  BXTAJL  DKALZB  IN 

BROADCLOTHS,  Casidmerea  and  Vestinga,  Tailors'  Trlmmlngit, 
Plate!)  of  Fashion,  Shears,  8qoarei«,  Hats,  Caps,  UmbrelU», 
and  Furnishing  Goods,  at  No.  2i  WASHINGTON  STREET. 

MOBGAN  FIQURE. 

THIS  Entire  Colt  is  of  the  Sherman  Branch,  was  foaled  17Ui 
Jane,  I80O.  Was  bred  by  the  subscriber,  and  with  a  Tlew  to 
perpetuate  tho<e  peculiar  points  of  excellence  which  distinguiiih 
the  Real  Biorgan  Horse  from  a.]  otheis.  And  Is  now  offered  for 
Sale.  From  the  subscriber's  long  experience  in  breedini;  Morgan 
Horws  he  feels  confidence  in  recommending  this  colt  as  one  of 
the  best  now  living.  For  further  particulars,  please  direct  to  the 
Bubscriber  at  Derby  Una,  Y t. 

SOLOMON-  STEELE. 
May  1,1865.    2 


dr. 


Haaufiuturer  and  Importer  of 


CAST  STEEL  &  IRON  BIFLE  BABEELS, 

QUN  LOCKS  AND  GUN  TRIMMINGS. 

Dealer  In  the  Hazard  Company,  and  Enfield  Company's  Sport- 
ing Powder  of  rarious  qualities  and  sixes  of  grain,  elegantly  put 
up  in  Kegs  and  Canisters,  and  manu&ctured  expressly  for  the 
Boston  Market.  Also,  Shot  and  Balls,  Percussion  Caps,  Hunting 
KniTes  and  Flasks,  Powder  Flasks,  Shot  Pouches,  Game  Bag», 
Fish  Baskets,  &c.,  &c.  Embracing  every  description  of  Hunters' 
Goods. 

12  Washington,  St.  Boston. 
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HENRY  F.  FRENCH,  5  Kditobs. 


CALENDAR  FOB  ATTGUST. 

«*The  FARmR*8  life  displays  in  every  part 
▲  moral  lesion  to  the  sensual  heart." 

UGU8T,  the  last  of  the 
Summer  months, 
has  come ;  the  ful 
nessofthe  year  has 
past;  the  wheat, 
and  some  other  im- 
portant  crops,  are 
gathered;  and 
though  the  pota- 
toes, and  other 
roots,  the  apples, 
the  buckwheat  and 
the  golden  corn  re- 
main to  be  harvest- 
ed ;  yet  the  flush  and  ful- 
Dee^  of  the  year  are  gone 
Liko  a  beautiful  woman, 
just  past  her  prime,  when 
tln^  vigor  of  health  and 
fulness  of  outline  are  so 
imperceptibly  touched  as 
only  to  add  new  charms, 
so  the  vegetable  kingdom  compensates  us  for  the 
loss  of  its  robust  habit  in  a  thousand  beautiful 
and  un thought  of  shades  and  shapes.  Indeed, 
*'the  whole  face  of  Nature  has  undergone,  since 
last  month,  an  obvious  change ;  obvious  to  those 
who  delight  to  ot>8erve  all  her  changes  and  opera- 
tions, but  not  sufficiently  striking  to  insist  on  be- 
ing seen  generally  by  those  who  can  read  no  char- 
acters but  such  as  are  written  in  a  text  hand.  If 
the  general  colors  of  all  the  various  departments 
of  natural  scenery  are  not  changed,  their  hues 
are ;  and  if  there  is  not  yet  observable  the  infinite 
variety  of  autumn,  there  is  as  little  the  extreme 
monotony  of  summer.  The  woods,  as  well  as  the 
single  timber  trees  that  occasionally  start  up  with 
such  fine  effect  in  the  midst  of  meadows  and  corn- 
fields, we  shall  now  find  sprinkled  with  what  at 
first  looks  like  gleams  of  scattered  sunshine  lying 
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among  the  leaves,  but  what,  on  examination,  we 
shall  find  to  be  the  new  foliage  that  has  been  put 
forth  since  midsummer,  and  which  yet  retains  all 
the  brilliant  green  of  the  spring." 

As  we  said  of  July,  so  we  say  of  this  month — 
it  is  peculiarly  AuousT-like.  The  general  ap- 
pearance of  the  country  is  unlike  that  of  any 
other  season.  The  mornings  and  evenings  are 
sometimes  a  little  chilly,  then  close,  damp,  *<mug- 
gy,"  and  hot,  with  a  kind  of  suffocating  influ- 
ence on  the  sick,  while  the  glaring  sun  at  noon 
bums  with  fervent  heat.  These  are  the  joyous 
hours,  however,  of  the  locusts,  whose  intense 
earnestness  of  song  ^is  only  less  fierce  than  the 
sun  itself,  and  wakes  the  tired  laborer  too  soon 
from  his  accustomed  nap  at  noon.  The  air  glis- 
tens with  the  radiated  heat,  fowls  drop  their 
wings,  cattle  stand  in  pools,  or  seek  the  shade  of 
some  friendly  tree,  standing  singly  on  elevated 
land,  where  every  breath  may  cool  their  heated 
sides.  Dogs  plunge  into  the  water,  while  the 
cat  seeks  some  dark  comer,  where  neither  sun  or 
flies  will  torment,  and  sleeps  quietly  away  the 
day.  Young  cocks  begin  to  crow  lustily,  often 
starting  their  ''pitch"  a  good  deal  too  high,  and 
break  down  before  they  have  accomplished  half 
the  scale.  Young  bitterns  occasionally  show  their 
javelin-like  bills  above  the  high  grass,  on  the 
look-out  for  danger,  as  they  leave  their  native 
meadows  for  some  wider  field  of  action.  Crickets 
chirp  solemnly  in  the  evening,  children  crunch 
green  apples  and  hate  to  go  to  bed,  though  the 
latter  only  is  not  peculiar  to  the  season. 

Those  who  observe,  will  notice  that  August  is 
not  July  or  September ;  that  it  has  its  appropri- 
ate functions,  as  have  all  the  other  Months,  and 
that  it  is  devoted  to  the  discharge  of  them. 

All  is  Augusi'VikA,  The  birds  have  reared  their 
young,  and  taught  them,  to  perfections  how  to 
fly,  how  to  provide  their  food,  how,  in  their  turn, 
to  build  and  lay  and  rear  their  young,  and  when 
to  leave  their  native  land  and  flee  to  kindlier 
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skies ;  that  is,  they  have  attained  all  they  need, 
to  enable  them  to  fulfil  the  object  of  their  exist- 
ence. Brief  lessons,  yet  how  perfectly  acquired, 
and  how  competent  to  enable  them  to  gratify 
their  wants. 

The  Dog-Star  rages.  The  air  seems  to  lose  its 
freshness  and  elasticity — the  heat  is  more  op- 
pressive than  ever — man  and  his  animals  get  tired 
sooner  than  in  July,  and  the  returning  Sabbath 
IB  welcomed  with  grateful  delight. 

"Ho\r  sweet  the  Sabbath  wakes  its  rest  again ! 
And  on  each  weary  mind  what  rapture  dwells, 
To  hear  once  more  the  pleasant  chiming  bells, 
That  from  each  steeple,  peeping  here  and  there, 
Murmur  a  soothing  lullaby  to  care.*' 

Appropriate  and  peculiar  duties  also  belong  to 
August.  The  first  of  the  month  may  be  im- 
proved to  get  in  a  crop  of  flat  turnips,  where  cir- 
cumstances have  prevented  its  being  done  earlier. 
Superp?u)sphate  of  lime  will  be  an  excellent  ma- 
nure for  them,  if  the  bam  manure  is  not  to  be 
had.  Let  the  sowing  immediately  follow  the 
harrowing,  while  the  soil  is  fresh  and  moist. 
Thin  them  early  and  hoe  frequently,  and  a  good 
crop  may  be  expected.  Nothing  will  prove  more 
advantageous  to  your  milch  cows  than  a  plentiful 
supply  of  roots  with  their  winter  feed.  They 
largely  incease  the  flow  of  milk,  and  keep  the 
system  in  a  healthful  condition.  If  there  is  a 
mixture,  comprising  turnips,  beets,  carrots,  pars- 
nips, ruta  bagas  and  mangels,  so  much  the  better. 
If  the  hay  crop  proves  short,  sow  a  liberal 
breadth  to  turnips,  in  order  to  make  up  the  de- 
ficiency. 

Weeds. — Keep  down  the  weeds.    Each  fully- 
developed  dock,  or  wormwood,  sorrel,  mulleiiror 
mallows,  leaves  seeds  sufficient  to  propagate  its 
kind  for  yviars  to  come.    The  thorough  cultiva- 
tion of  this  year  lessons  the  labor  of  the  next, 
and  gives  vigor  and  weight  to  the  crop  now  under 
your  hands.    Do  not  "lay  down  the  hoe"  yet. 
What  a  proud  moment  it  is,  when  the  best  far- 
mer in  your  neighborhood  declares  to  you  that  a 
handful  of  weeds  cannot  be  found  in  your  six 
acre  lot  of  potatoes  and  com  !   Weeds  perpetuate 
their  kind,  steal  nutrition  from  the  crop  and  ex- 
haust the  soil.     Who  can  afford  to  let  them  grow  ? 
Haying. — Some  persons  do  not  cut  their  mead- 
ows— that  is,  low  land  bearing  an  inferior  grass — 
until  late  in  August,  or  even  September.    But 
these  grasses  are  far  more  valuable  cut  as  soon  as 
they  are  in  bloom,  made  as  little  as  possible,  so 
that  they  will  keep,  and  put  away  with  three  or 
four  quarts  of  salt  per  ton.     Cattle  will  eat  one 
or  two  fodderings  of  this  each  day  in  preference 
to  feeding  entirely  on  good  upland  hay.    It  af- 
fords a  variety,  and  they  like  this  as  well  as  the 
rest  of  us. 

.  Pastures. — There  is  a  general  belief  that  Au- 
gust is  the  favorable  month  for  cutting  bushes. 


How  that  is,  we  do  not  know.  But  it  is  evident 
that  a  vast  amount  of  labor  is  annually  expended 
in  "bush- whacking,"  and  it  is  labor  that  vnllnol 
stay  done.  In  a  summer  or  two  they  are  up  again 
as  large  as  ever,  and  the  work  must  be  done  over 
again.  Now  suppose  an  experiment  is  made,  and 
the  results  watched,  so  as  to  know  what  advan- 
tages may  be  derived  from  it  ?  Bum  the  bushes 
on  a  single  acre  after  they  are  cut,  and  then  plow 
as  well  as  it  can  be  done,  say  two,  three  or  five 
inches,  and  apply  some  sort  of  manure — ^guano, 
bone-dust,  or  superphosphate,  if  other  is  not  to 
be  had.  We  should  prefer  the  bone-dust,  500 
pounds  to  the  acre,  and  then  sow  a  mixture  of 
grasses,  in  which  white  clover  seed  should  make 
a  part.  Will  some  person  make  this  experiment, 
and  let  us  know  whether  it  proves  better  than  the 
annual  cutting  of  bushes? 

Draining. — Our  summer  droughts  usually  af- 
ford a  fine  opportunity  in  August  to  ditch  and 
drain  the  wet  portions  of  the  farm.  Let  it  bo 
improved. 

Meadow  Muck. — No  one  thing  has  wrought 
higher  advantages  to  the  farmer,  than  the  ex- 
change of  a  portion  of  his  sunken  swamp  land  to 
the  high  ground,  and  returning  some  of  the  sand 
and  gravel  to  the  low.  It  greatly  benefits  both. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  recapitulate  these  advan- 
tages here,  but  only  to  suggest  that  the  time  is 
at  hand.  > 

As  an  absorbent  to  the  manure  heap,  meadow 
muck  is  worth,  at  least,  $2,00  per  cord,  Where 
the  farm  contains  what  is  usually  denominated 
plain  land.    ^ 

Joaquin   (Cal.) 


California  Treks.— The  San 
Republican  tells  some  famous  great  stories  About 
the  mammoth  trees  of  Calaveras  County.  In  one 
grove  of  them,  it  says,  there  is  a  first-clmss  ho- 
tel well  fitted  up,  and  with  fine  accommodations 
for  travellers.  Near  the  hotel  is  a  buUding 
eighty  feet  long  by  fourteen  feet  wide,  divided  in- 
to two  fine  bowling  alleys  and  built  upon  the  top 
of  a  fallen  log !  The  lower  part  of  the  log,  which 
is  separated  from  the  main  portion,  is  placed  on 
end,  and  is  to  be  hollowed  out  arfd  converted  into 
a  spacious  ball-room  more  than  thirty  feet  in  di- 
ameter.   

Trees  for  Railroads.— The  Chicago  Pres^  aajs 
that  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company  have 
contracted  for  the  planting  of  three  rows  of  locust 
trees  on  each  side  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad 
for  the  distnnce  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
miles.  The  rows  are  to  be  set  eight  feet  apart, 
and  the  trees  three  feet  from  each  other.  In  eight 
years,  it  is  said,  the  trees  will  furnish  ties  in 
place  of  those  which  have  become  rotten.  They 
will  also  furnish  a  delightful  shade  in  summer, 
and  a  protection  from  the  snow  drifts  in  winter. 
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For  the  Ifeio  England  Farmer. 

PREJ0DICE  AGAIKST  rAEMING. 

Messrs.  Editors  : — Having  taken  your  paper 
lor  a  year  or  two,  I  have  become  much  interested 
in  agricaltuto,  and  long  for  the  day  when  I  can 
leave  my  ofllce  and  give  to  it  my  energies,  care 
and  thoughts.  To  me,  no  employment  seems 
more  ennobling.  None,  I  am  satisfied,  is  more 
conducive  to  true  manliness,  citizenship  and 
strict  morality.  With  the  farmers  rest  the  wel- 
fare of  our  nation ;  with  them  rest  sound  morali- 
ty, patriotism, — all  the  cardinal  virtues  and  the 
well-being  of  the  republic.  Oh  that  they  were 
fhlly  aware  of  all  this.  Could  they  realize  it  so, ' 
and  feel  Us  truthfulness  in  all  its  length  and  j 
breadth,  a  great  change  would  be  manifest.  I 
Formerly  it  was  thought  dishonerable,  low  and 
stupid^  to  till  the  soil.  A  farmer  was  an  ignora- ; 
mus,  a  msre  "plow  jog^,'*  one  with  "huge 
paws"  wlio  knew  but  little,  was  rou^h,  un- 
learned, and  half-civilized.  This  inapression  pre- 
vailed to  a  very  great  extent.  Prejudice  ha4  its 
full  sway,  and  the  farmer  was  spoken  of  with 
ridicule  and  sneers.  This  silly  notion,  which 
prevailed  extensively,  had  a  most  powerful  and  in- 
jurious influence.  No  farmer's  sons  would  be  a 
"plow  jogger.'*  They  were  too  ambitious  to  be 
called  dumps,  blockheads  and  ignoramuses.  Too 
proud  to  till  the  soil  amidst  the  sneers  and  jeers 
of  these  who  "put  on  airs,"  and  made  it  in  their 
line  to  "look  aown  upon  them,"  they  sought 
other  employment.  The  consequences  have  b^n 
manifest,  viz  :  too  much  competition  in  manufac- 
tureSjin  merchandizing,  the  professions,  and  so  on, 
and  a  great  scarcity  of  the  real  and  absolute  ne- 
eessaries  of  life.  These  things  will,  in  time,  regu- 
late theuiselves.  The  prejudice  which  has  exist- 
ed against  farmers  and  forming  is  rapidly  pass- 
ing away.  Ten  years  have  accomplished  much  ; 
ten  more,  with  the  aid  of  the  press  and  with 
high  prices  of  products,  will  do  still  more.  There 
is,  occasionally,  however,  a  deep  prejudice  against 
"book"  or  "newspaper  farming."  This  prevails, 
in  many  places,  amongst  "old  fashioned"  far- 
n^ers,  and  to  me  it  appears  S3  unsatisfactory  and 
so  unsound,  that  I  am  half  inclined  to  read  them 
a  "Caudle  lecture"  upon  it,  for  it  is  tantamount 
to  say  ins,  there  can  be  no  improvement,  no  pro- 
gress ;  that  one  man's  mind  contains  all  the 
knowle(]jse  there  is,  suggestions  from  others  are 
of  no  account,  "we  know  it  all,"  and  therefore 
shall  continue  in  the  "old  beaten  path",  as  we 
have  done  for  years.  Our  fathers  aid  so  and  so. 
Mr.  So-and-so  did  so,  and  Capt.  Success  did 
80  too,  and  what  more  do  you  want  ?  "Let  well 
enough  alone."  Continue  to  put  the  grist  in 
one  end  of  the  bag,  and  a  stone  to  balance  it  in 
the  other,  because  our  fathers  did,  or  Mr.  Snipes 
or  Smith  did  so  !  This  is  a  changing  world,  one 
of  progress  and  real  improvement.  We  mever 
sland  stiU,  be  assured  of  tnis,  and  he  who  through 
prejudice  or  ignorance  perseveres  in  "old  no- 
tions," when  new  and  better  ones  are  apparent, 
is,  it  seems  to  me,  "a  little  behind  the  times." 
Mr.  Progress  will,  you  may  be  assured,  outstrip 
you.  Why  not  freight  by  four  horse  teams  at  a 
dear  price  your  produce  hundreds  of  miles  instead 
of  availing  yourselves  of  cheap  transportation  by 
canals  and  railroads?  Why  not  cut  all  your 
grain  and  grass  with  the  hand  scythe, — the  '*old 


and  good  fashioned  way,"  instead  of  using  the 
mowmg  or  the  reaping  machines?  Why  not 
thrash  with  the  frail  instead  of  using  any  of  the 
modern  inventions  to  accomplish  the  same  result 
within  one-fourth  of  the  time,  and  with  one-half 
of  the  expense?  Why  not  sow  all  of  your  seeds 
by  hand,  instead  of  using  machines  ?  This  list 
might  be  greatly  increased,  but  enough  for  the 
illustration. 

Give  me,  I  say,  suggestions,  give  to  me  the  re- 
sults of  others'  watchfulness,  vigilance,  industry 
and  knowledge,  give  to  me  the  result  of  many 
valuable  experiments  by  others,  which  may  have 
cost  them  hundreds  and  thousands  of  dollars  to 
test  and  make  sure,  and  which  are  given  to  us  in 
return  for  the  merest  trifle. 

Let  no  one  get  so  well-intprmed  as  to  reject 
suggestions,  none  so  ignorant  as  to  fear  to  read, 
reflect  and  digest.  The  bee  gathers  sweet  from 
every  flower.  May  we  not,  in  the  like  manner, 
gather  valuable  ideas  from  others'  suggestions  and 
experiments?  Like  the  bee,  we  can  extract  the 
steeety  leaving  the  bitter  and  poisonous. 

Burlington^  Vt.,  June,  A  Subscriber. 


THE  EAUr  GOHGEBT. 

HUlioDS  of  tiny  raia<dropi 

Are  f!allinf  all  around; 
They're  dancing  on  the  house-tops, 

They're  hiding  in  the  ground. 

They  aro  fldry-Iike  musicians, 
With  any  thing  for  key$, 

BeaUng  tunes  upon  the  windows, 
Keeping  timt;  upon  the  trees. 

A  light  and  airy  treble 
They  play  upon  the  stream, 

And  the  melody  enchants  us 
like  the  music  of  a  dream. 

A  deeper  boBe  is  sounding 

Where  they're  dropping  Into  caves, 
With  a  tenor  tnm  the  sephyr, 

And  an  alto  from  the  wares. 

0  'tis  a  shower  of  music. 

And  Robin  don't  intrude 
If,  when  the  rain  is  weary. 

He  drops  an  interlude. 

It  seems  as  if  the  warbling 
Of  the  birds  in  all  the  bowers 

Had  been  gathered  into  rain-drops, 
And  was  coming  down  to  showers. 

The  blossoms  are  all  bathing 

In  the  liquid  melody, 
Breathing  thanks  in  sweetest  odors, 

Looking  up  into  the  sky. 


To  Correspondents. — ^We  have  now  on  hand 
numerous  articles  from  correspondents,  discussing 
with  ability  a  variety  of  subjects,  together  with 
many  inquiries,  which  will  all  be  attended  to  as 
space  in  our  columns  and  opportunity  to  reply 
permits.  .  These  attentions,  by  correspondents, 
are  a  constant  source  of  encouragement  to  us, 
and  must  result  in  great  benefit  to  the  reader. 
The  Farmer  was  never  so  prosperous  as  at  the 
present  moment,  and  we  may  reasonably  impute 
much  of  this  to  the  ability  and  constancy  of  its 
[large  and  able  corps  of  contributors. 
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HAELBOBO*,  UA88.  . 

This  ancient  town  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
in  the  Commonwealth.  Its  people  are  intelli- 
gent, enterprising  and  industrious,  who  main- 
tain excellent  schools  and  the  ordinances  of  re- 
ligion, and  in  their  political  predilections  are  ac- 
tuated more  by  the  principles  of  humanity  than 
by  a  course  of  policy  merely  calculated  to  sus- 
tain a  party  rule|  or  share  in  the  general  honors 
and  emoluments  of  office. 

A  portion  of  the  town  is  quite  attractive,  from 
its  varied  surface,  and  its  excellent  and  highly- 
cultivitod. lands ;  its  sweet  pasturage  on  the  hills 
and  its  rich  grasses  that  clothe  the  sweeping 
meadowis.  In  past 'times  the  cultivated  lands 
have  been  so  admirably  managed,  and  the  crops 
produced  so  abundant',  as  to  entitle  her  to  the 
credit  of  the  second  best  agricultural  town  in  the 
State !  This  was  a  compliment,  not  only  to  the 
industry  and  skill  of  her  people,  but,  as  we  have 
never  known  a  high  degree  of  agricultural  success 
attained  in  a  licentious  or  indolent  community, 
it  was  as  much  a  oomniendation  of  the  morals 
and  manners  of  the  people.  But  Marlboro'  has 
other  attractions,  in  the  well-arranged  and  well- 
finished  dwellings  of  her  homesteads — in  the  fine 
bams  that  shelter  her  ample  crops,  her  noble 
oxen  and  prolific  cows,  and  in  the  productive  or 
chards  that  covered  the  slopes  of  her  moist  and 
rich  hill-sides.  Next  to  hei^  grass-fields,  these 
orchards  were  the  beautiful  features  which  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  traveller,  both  from 
our  own  people,  as  well  as  those  from  more  dis- 
tant lands.  Marlboro',  then,  has  been  as  nearly 
a  perfect  little  republic  as  oould  be  found.  Adam 
Smith  might  have  pointed  to  it  as  a  model.  But 
Marlboro'  now,  must  look  well  to  her  laurels  or 
they  will  be  vfrrested  from  her  ! 

In  visiting  the  State  Farm  at  Westboro'  dur- 
ing the  last  two  or  three  years,  we  have  had  oc- 
casion repeatedly  to  pass  through  this  town,  and 
to  notice  with  some  care  the  evidences  of  thrift 
or  decline  which  might  meet  the  eye  of  the  trav- 
eller. And  the  indications  of  either  thrift  or  de- 
cline are  obvious  to  a  casual  observer  ;  thrift  in 
a  fluctuating  and  uncertain  business,  which  may 
excite  competition  between,  and  bring  profit  to  a 
few,  and  decline,  in  that  noble  art  underlying 
and  sustaining  all  others,  which  fosters  virtue, 
strengthens  the  affections,  rears  the  school-house 
and  the  church,  and  embellishes  and  beautifies 
the  country.  The  attention  and  care  of  her  peo- 
ple are  evidently  divided.  Whether  they  are 
generally  affected,  or  mostly  those  living  upon  the 
line  of  the  great  roads,  we  are  not  able  to  say. 

There  is  probably  no  land  in  New  England 
more  favorable  to  the  cultivation  of  fruit  than 
the  hills  and  broad  swells  of  MarlboroS  and  none 
wfcich  has  produced  more  profit  under  a  liberal 


and  judicious  cultivation.  What  has  been  our 
surprise,  then,  for  two  or  three  years  past,  to 
see  these  noble  old  orchards  defoliated,  poisoned, 
and  become  loathsome  to  the  sight,  by  allowing 
caterpillars  to  fatten  upon  their  f(dia^,  and  per- 
petuate their  millions  to  plague  and  prey  upon 
them  again  !  How  short-sighted  must  bo  the  no- 
tions of  economy  of  any  man,  who  thus  suffers  a 
whole  crop  to  be  torn  from  his  possession,  after 
the  labor  and  care  of  many  successive  years  have 
nearly  completed  it,  to  drop  in  bountiful  fruition 
into  his  open  hands !  It  is  a  policy  at  once  discred- 
itable to  the  noble  art  in  which  he  is  engaged, 
and  to  his  own  judgment. 

The.  labor  of  an  active  man  for  two  days,  divi«- 
ded  into  periods  of  two  hours  ea<!h  at  the  proper 
time,  would  entirely  destroy  the  caterpillars  from 
an  orchard  of  two  hundred  trees,  and  thus  leave 
them  free  to  gladden  the  heart  of  their  owner 
and  the  eye  of  the  traveller,  and  to  perfect  the 
crop  of  fruit.  Two  poles  of  unequal  length,  with 
a  spiral  brush  on  one,  and  a  bunch  of  rags  on 
the  other,  and  a  bucket  of  soap  suds,  are  all  that 
is  needed.  Ply  these  industriously,  morning  and 
evening,  for  a  short  time,  and  the  orchard  and 
fruit  is  safe,  at  least  from  the  common  caterpil- 
lar. Yet  in  the  beautiful  town  of  which  we  have 
spoken,  whole  orchards  are,  to-day,  as  barren  of 
leaves  as  they  were  in  March,  while  their  limbs 
are  covered  with  the  web,  the  exuviss  and  rotten 
carcasses  of  legions  of  caterpillars,  until  they 
taint  the  air  and  become  an  offence  to  the  nos- 
trils. 

Of  course,  nothing  but  a  erop  of  sonow  and 
regrets  can  be  reaped  there.  If  the  loss  of  the 
present  year's  crop  were  all,  the  evil  would  be 
less — ^but  it  is  not  so.  The  tree  loses  a  year*6 
growth,  and  the  ugly  race  is  perpetuated  to  come 
again  and  torment  their  propagators. 


For  the  N9W  England  Farmer. 

GREAT  YIELD  OF  POTATOES  FEOH 

oms  BXJSBraL  or  seed. 

Mr.  Editor  : — It  seems  a  matter  yet  undeter- 
mined, notwithstanding  aU  the  talk,  and  even  all 
the  various  experiments  that  have  been  made, 
whether  it  is  wisest  to  plant  laree  potatoes  or 
small  potatoes,  cut  or  uncut,  and  whether  we 
should  "seed  light"  or  **Beed  heavy."  A  fact 
that  lately  came  to  my  knowledge  in  regard  to 
the  subiect  of  "seeding,"  and  of  a  very  large 
yield  of  potatoes  for  the  amount  planted,  may 
not  be  uninteresting  to  your  readers,  and /per- 
haps, may  also  shed  some  light  on  this  matter. 

As  I  was  visiting,  a  few  days  since,  the  lieAu- 
tiflil  grounds  aniEvery  rich  and  extensive  nur- 
series of  my  friend,  B.  M.  Watjson,  Esq.,  of  Ply- 
mouth, a  fact  was  communicated  to  me  in  regard 
to  a  yield  of  potatoes  the  last  season  of  severe 
drought,  that  struck  me  as  being  very  extraor- 
dinary and  worthy  of  notice.    Mr.  EhuA  Thomas, 
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Jr.,  of  Plymouth,  cut  a  bushel  of  peach-blowa — 
the  same,  1  suppose,  with  what  are  called  further 
west  Sand-lakes — into  eyes,  and  planted  them  on 
good  land,  seeding  very  lightly.  And  from  that 
single  bushel,  thus  divided  into  eves,  what,  think 
you,  Mr.  Editor,  was  the  yield  f  No  less  than 
seventy-one  bushels  of  first-rate  potatoes.  I  have 
this  statement  from  Mr.  Watson,  Mr.  Thomas's 
neighbor,  corroborated  by  the  testimonyof  other 
ana  most  trust-worthy  individuals.  What  will 
some  of  our  most  scientific  New  York  editors  say 
to  this  matter  of  light  seeding,  thus  illustrated, 
those  especially  who  are  such  sikicklers  for  plant- 
ing the  tubers  whole  ? 

And  now,  Mr.  Editor,  I  have  one  question  to 
pat  to  you.  Can  you  tell  me  if  there  is  anv 
utkUe  potato '  that  is  as  prolific  as  the  red  or  yel- 
low sort,  or  that  will  bear  comparison  with  the 
Sand-lakes?  And  can  you  inform  me  how  the 
Seal's  Foot,  State  of  Maine,  and  Dover  stand 
in  regard  to  abundant  yield  ?  I  have  never  tried 
either  of  them  very  extensively  till  the  present 
year.  Respectfully  yours, 

James  Richardson,  Jr. 

KtKffston^  June  16,  1855. 


A  FEW  Hnrrs  oh  BUBDnra. 

A  VALUABLE  AMD  TIKELY  ABTICLE. 

Budding^  or  inoculation ,  is  one  of  the  most  gen 
eral,  and,  in  this  country,  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant method  of  summer  propagation.  This 
operation  consists  in  removing  a  bud  from  the 
variety  ta  be  propagated,  and  inserting  it  on 
another  which  is  called  the  stock.  Its  success 
depends  upon  the  following  conditions :  In  the 
first  place,  there  must  be  a  certain  degree  of 
affinity  between  the  stock  and  the  parent  plant 
from  which  we  propose  to -propagate.  Thus, 
among  fruit  trees,  the  Apple,  Orat>,  Pear,  Quince, 
Mespilus,  and  Mountain  Ash,  all  belong  to  the 
same  natural  family,  and  may  be  worked  upon 
each  other.  The  Plum,  Apricot,  Nectarine,  Peach 
and  AlmcAd,  form  another  natural  division,  and 
work  upon  each  other.  The  Cherty  must  be 
worked  upon  some  kind  of  Cherry,  and  Currants 
and  Gooseberries  go  together.  In  general  prac- 
tice the  Apple  is  worked  either  upon  Apple 
seedling,  which  are  called  free  stocks,  or  upon 
the  Doucain  or  Paradise,  which  are  dwarf  grow- 
ing species,  and  are  used  for  the  purpose  of 
making  small  trees.  The  Pear  is  worked  either 
upon  Be$ir  seedlings,  which  are  called  free  stocks, 
or  u|)0|i  the  Quince,  to  make  dwarfs ;  occasion- 
ally it  is  worked  upon  the  Mountain  Ash  and 
Thorn.  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  while 
all  varieties  succeed  on  the  Pear  seedling,  a  cer- 
tain number  fail  entirely  on  the  other  stocks  we 
have  named.  Lists  of  such  as  succeed  partic- 
ularly well  on  the  Quince  will  be  found  in  previ- 
ous numbers  of  the  Horticulturist,  The  Cherry 
b  worked  either  upon  seedlines  of  what  is  known 
08  the  Mazxard,  a  small,  black,  sweet  cherry, 
that  form  a  very  large,  robust  tree ;  or  for  dwarfs, 
on  the  Mahald>,  or  perfumed  cherry,  which  is  a 
small  tree  with  bitter  fruit,  about  as  large  as  a 
oomrnoD  pea. 

In  the  second  place,  the  buds  must  be  in  a 
proper  state.  The  shoot,  or  scion  budded  from, 
must  be  the  present  season's  erowth,  and  it  should 
be  mature — that  is,  it  should  have  completed  its 


growth,  which  is  indicated  by  the  formation  of 
a  bud  on  the  point,  called  the  terminal  bud,  and 
the  buds  inserted  should  all  be  wood  buds.  On 
a  shoot  of  thia  kind  there  are  a  number  of  buds 
unsuitable  for  working ;  those  at  the  base  being 
but  partiallv  develop^,  are  liable  to  become 
dormant,  and  those  on  the  point,  where  the  wood 
is  pithv,  perish.  The  ripening,  or  maturing  of 
the  buds,  must  regulate  the  period  of  budding, 
so  that  the  time  at  which  any  given  tree  or  class 
of  trees  should  be  worked,  depends  upon  the  sea- 
son, the  soil,  and  other  circumstances  which  con- 
trol the  ripening  of  wood.  In  our  climate,  plums 
usually  complete  their  growth  earlier  than  other 
fruit  trees,  and  are,  therefore,  budded  first ;  we 
usually  have  ripe  buds  by  the  middle  of  July.  In 
some  cases,  when  the  stocks  are  likely  to  stop 
growing  early,  it  ^becomes  necessary  to  take  the 
buds  before  the  entire  shoots  have  completed  their 
growth,  and  then  the  ripe  buds  from  the  middle 
and  lower  parts  are  chosen.  Cherries  come  next, 
and  are  generally  worked  about  the  first  of  Au- 

fust.  The  buds  must  be  mature,  or  a  failure  will 
e  certain. 

In  the  third  place,  the  stock  must  be  in  the 
right  condition — that  is,  the  bark  must  lift  freely 
and  cleanly  from  the  wood,  and  there  must  l>e 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  sap  between  the  bark  and 
wood  to  sustain  the  inserted  bud  and  form  a  union 
with  it.  Stocks,  such  as  the  common  sorts  of 
plum,  pear,  and  cherry,  that  finish  their  growth 
early,  must  be  worked  early ;  while  such  as  the 
Peach,  Quince,  wild  or  native  Plum,  Mahaleb 
Cherry,  &c.,  that  grow  late,  must  be  worked  late. 
If  these  stocks  that  grow  freely  till  late  in  the 
autumn  be  budded  early,  the  buds  will  either  be 
covered  up — "drowned,"  as  it  is  technically 
called — ^by  the  rapid  formation  of  new  woody 
substance,  or  they  will  be  forced  out  into  a  pre- 
mature growth. 

A  very  great  degree  of  sappiness,  in  either  the 
stock  or  bud,  make  up,  in  part,  for  the  dryness 
of  the  other.  Thus,  in  the  mil,  when  plum  buds 
are  quite  dry,  we  can  work  them  successfully  on 
stocks  that  are  growing  rapidW.  This  is  a  verv 
fortunate  circumstance,  too.  Young  stocks,  with 
a  smooth,  clean  bark,  are  more  easily  and  suc- 
cessfully worked  than  old  ones,  and  when  it  hap- 
pens that  the  latter  have  to  be  used,  young  parts 
of  them  should  be  chosen  to  insert  the  bud  on. 

In  localities  where  buds  are  liable  to  injury  from 
freezing  and  thawing  in  the  winter,  the  buds  are 
safer  on  the  north  side  of  the  stock,  and  when 
exposed  to  danger  from  wind,  they  should  be  in- 
serted on  the  side  facing  the  point  where  the  most 
dangerous  wind  blows  from.  Attention  to  this 
point  may  obviate  the  necessity  of  tying  up,  which, 
in  large  practice,  is  an  item  of  some  moment. 

In  the  fourth  place,  the  manual  operation  must 
be  performed  witn  neatness  and  dispatch.  If  a  bud 
be  taken  off  with  ragged  edges,  or  if  it  be  ever  so 
slightly  bruised,  or  if  the  b^k  of  the  stock  be  not 
lif^d  clean  without  bruising  the  wood  under  it, 
the  case  will  certainly  be  a  fikilure.  The  budding- 
knife  must  be  thin  and  sharp.  A  rough-edged 
razor  is  no  more  certain  to  make  a  painful  shave, 
than  a  rough-edged  budding-knife  is  to  make  an 
unsuccessful  bud.  It  takes  a  good  knife,  a  steady 
hand,  and  considerable  prastice  to  cut  off  buds 
handsomely,  well,  and  quick.  As  to  taking  out 
the  particle  of  wood  attached  to  the  bud,  it  mat- 
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ters  little,  if  the  cut  be  good  and  not  too  deep,  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  change,)  will 
In  takinff  out  the  wood,  great  care  is  necessary  to  notify  the  horse  of  jour  order,  and  prevent  jou 
avoid  taking  the  root  of  the  bud  with  it.  Then, |  being  thrown  forward  when  he  obeys, 
when  the  bud  is  in  its  place,  it  must  be  well  tied.  He  will  'slacken  his  speed,  or  halt,  without 
up.  Nice,  smooth,  soft  strips  of  ^bark,  like  nar-,  waiting  for  the  powerful  strain  of  the  bit,  ob- 
row  ribbons,  are  the  best  ana  most  convenient  inj  pecially  if  his  mouth  has  not  been  calloused  by  a 
common  use.  Every  part  of  the  cut  must  be |  rider  who  tries  to  keep  his  seat  by  hanging  on  to 
wrapped  so  firm  as  to  exclude  air  completely ;  I  the  reins.  Be  pareful  not  to  spur  or  rem  without 
and  this  should  be  done  as  quickly  as  possible,  as  an  object.  Let  the  horse  know  that  no  pain  fol- 
the  air  soon  blackens  the  inner  surface  of  the  new  lows  his  prompt  obedience. 

If  you  wish  to  wheel  to  the  right  or  leH;,  a 


parts  that  are  placed  in  contact. 

Tye  have  thus  stated  briefly,  for  the  benefit  of 
beginners,  the  chief  points  that  require  particu- 
lar attention  in  budding,  or  inoculation.  Ama- 
teurs, who  have  little  to  do,  shpuld  choose  the 
mornings  and  evenings,  or  cloudy,  cool  days,  to 
do  their  budding  ;  but  nurserymen  must  work  in 
all  weathers,  and  in  all  hoars  of  the  day ;  but 
their  superior  skill  and  quickness  renders  it  less 
hazardous.     When  only  a  few  stocks  are  to  be 


slight  inclination  of  the  body,  a  pressure  of  the 
rein  in  that  direction  against  the  neck,  and  a 
movement  of  the  leg  on  that  side  as  to  apply  the 
spur,  will  move  the  fore  quarters  of  the  horse 
toward  and  the  hind  quarters  from  it.  In  gen- 
eral, the  movement  will  be  done  before  the  rowel 
touches  the  skin. 

When  YOU  leap  a  fence,  as  the  horse  rises  on 
his  hind  ^t,  you  incline  your  body  forward  and 


worked,  and  the  weather  happens  to  be  dry,  a j  lower  your  feet,  to  get  your  weight  to  the  same 
thorough  watering  or  two  will  be  of  great  ser- bearing  as  his  own  on  the  hind  legs  that  support 


vice  in  making  the  bark  lift  freely. — The  Horti 
culturisi. 

For  the  New  England  Fanner, 

"TBAnrmo  horses  fob  the 

SADDLE." 

To  sit  on  horseback,  the  rider  should  retain  a 
uniform  position  from  the  waist  to  the  knee. 
The  changes  in  position  and  bearing  are  obtained 
by  the  movements  of  the  body  aboye  the  waist, 
and  of  the  legs  below  the  knoe. 

Keeping  your  seat,  depends  upon  keeping  the 
centre  of  your  weight  in  a  line  with  the  legs  of 
your  horse,  as  seen  from  front  or  rear,  and,  there- 
fore, at  the  same  angle  with  the  ground  as  his 
own  weight,  bears  in  all  his  movements. 

When  the  horse,  at  speed,  wheels,  he  inclines 
his  body  to  the  side  he  turns  to,  and  thereby  re- 
sisting the  impetus  of  his  velocity  in  the  former 
direction.  If  you  incline  your  body  with  his, 
you  keep  your  centre  of  gravity  at  the  same 
angle  with  the  ground  as  the  horse's  weight 
rests,  and  are  not  iorced  out  of  the  saddle  by 
your  own  momentum. 


him.  Your  preparing  yourself  for  the  leap  when 
he  sees  the  obstacle,  notifies  the  horse  of  your  in- 
tention, and  he  will  spring  without  waiting  for 
the  spurs,  which  he  knows  enforce  all  movem^its 
to  the  front.  When  the  horse  leaps,  you  keep 
your  body  in  the  same  vertical  position,  as  he 
changes  bis  bearing  from  the  hind  legs  to  the 
fore,  bringing  your  shoulders  back  and  your  feet 
forward,  to  resist  the  shock  when  his  fore  feet 
strike  the  ground.  All  movements  are  performed 
hj  the  horse  with  more  or  less  rapidity,  as  the 
rider's  movements  are  more  or  less  accelerated. 

Passaging. — ^To  move  sideways  at  a  halt  (to 
close  an  opening  or  clear  an  obstacle,)  before 
moving  forward,  move  the  bridle  hand  toward 
the  object  you  wish  to  approach,  and  apply  the 
opposite  spur.  The  horse  will  then  more  up 
without  advancing  or  falling  back.  As  this  is 
the  most  difficult  motion  to  teach  the  horse,  he 
should  be  first  well  trained  in  the  other  move- 
ments. He  should  be  trained  to  close  up  with 
other  horses,  a  pace  or  two  from  him,  or  move  up 
to  a  gate  he  is  to  pass  through,  that  he  may  un- 
derstand what  is  wanted. 

A  horse  can  be  readily  trained  so  that  the  rider 
can  command  his  position  while  seated  in  the 


The  skill  of  the  horseman  (acquired  by  prac- 
tice,) enables  him  to  anticipate  the  movementsl  saddle  as  readily  as  if  he  stood  on  the  ground,  and 
of  the^  animal,  and  be  so  placed  at  every  change  with  a  horse's  rapidity  added.     The  horse  will 
of  motion,  that  his  own  weight  does  not  throw  change  his  position  to  suit  the  direction  you  wish 


eight 

him  when  the  horse  attempts  to  dismount  the 
rider. 


You  communicate  your  orders  to  the  horse,  and 
inform  him  of  the  movement  required,  by  in-j 
dining  your  body  toward  the  attitude  you  should 
have  when  he  obeys,  and  enforce  his  obedience  byi 
the  spur  or  the  bit.  i 

If,  at  a  halt,  vou  wish  to  move  forward,  or,  on 
the  march,  wish  to  increase  his  speed,  a  slight' 


change  his  position  to  suit  the  direction  you 
to  point  the  carabine  or  the  telescope,  aa  though 
the  rider's  eve  and  the  horse's  legs  were  parts  of 
the  same  body.  Guidon. 


For  the  New  England  Fanner. 

DOES  THE  MOOH  IHPLVENCE  VEGE- 
TATION? 

.      .        -  *r      . ,p  -      Mr.  Editor: — ^I  hare  read  the  commentaries 

inclination  of  the  body  forward  and  drawing!  in  your  paper  on  "lunar  influences,"  and  must 
back  of  the  feet,  will  notify  the  horse  of  your  j  confess  that  I  do  not  perceive  any  good  reason  fop 
intention,  and  place  you  in  a  position  to  apply  changing  the  opinions  heretofore  entertained.  I 
*k«  « —    «^j   _„.-.  .1..     «.   .     n  '  '         •    aid  ■         "     "     ■ 


the  spur,  and  resist  the  effect  of  any  violent 
spring  that  might  be  made  by  a  restive  horso. 

The  horse,  after  a  little  practice,  moves  with- 
out waiting  for  the  spur  to  prick  him.  When  he 
obevs,  resume  your  former  position. 

On  the  march,  if  you  wish  to  slacken  your 


should  as  soon  think  of  consulting  the  book  of 
Job  to  ascertain  the  influence  of  Orion  and  the 
Pleiades  on  the  growing  of  Indian  com,  or  the 
book  of  Deuteronomy  to  determine  the  effect  of 
the  moon  on  the  cutting  of  bushes.  My  recol- 
lection of  the  article  of  February  17,  referred  to, 


speed,  or  halt,  the  backing  the  upper  part  of  the'is  very  imperfect ;  but,  if  I  remember  right,  it 
body  and  putting  forward  the  feet,  (more  or  less,;  brought  to  mind  a  remark  of  the  late  Col.  Pick- 
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ering  on  the  same  subject,  which  I  always  thought 
strikingly  expressive.  Some  facts,  more  to  the 
point  than  any  yet  cited,  will  need  to  be  produced 
before  I  shall  be  disposed  to  admit  the  airect  in- 
fluence of  the  moon  on  the  srowth  of  yegetables 
of  any  kind,  or  the  health  of  persons.  We  have 
quite  enough  of  superlative  fertilizers  on  earth, 
at  the  present  time,  without  resorting  to  the 
moon  for  an  addition.  * 

June,  1855. 

EXTRACTS  AHD  REPLIES. 

THE  GRUB   WORU. 

Will  you  inform  me  what  is  the  best  preven- 
tative for  the  grub  worm  upon  flower  and  other 
roots,  and  more  particularly  the  former,  through 
your  paper,  as  I  am  greatly  annoyed  with  them 
the  present  season  ? 

Lowelly  June,  1855. 

Remarks. — There  is  much  complaint  of  the  rav- 
ages of  the  cut  or  grub  worms  this  season,  and 
the  question  is  often  asked.  How  shall  they  be 
destroyed?  Who  can  answer  it  ?  On  flower  roots, 
or  any  plants  cultivated  in  small  quantities,  a 
personal  examination  would  be  effectual,  as  they 
may  be  easily  found  by  a  little  digging.  But  no 
remedy  readily  applied  to  fields  is  known  to  us. 

CURB  FOR  BLACK  LEG. 

Wm.  Bethel,  of  Queeohe,  Vt.,  says  that  this 
disease  may  be  cured  by  cuttiug  an  incision  in 
the  **little  hollow"  above  the  foot  and  inserting 
bruised  garlic.  He  had  seen  it  done.  After 
inserting  the  garlic,  sew  up  the  incision. 

WHAT   SHEEP  ARE  BEST? 

Mr.  Editor  : — What  breed  of  sheep  will  make 
the  most  pounds,  mutton  being  the  greater  object 
and  wool  the  less  i  Where  are  they  to  be  ob- 
tained, and  at  what  probable  price  ?  What  is  the 
best  work  upon  the  subject  of  raisins  and  man- 
aging sheep,  and  where  may  it  be  had? 

William  Irish. 

Harifori,  Me,,  June  5,'  1855. 

Beuabks. — Although  having  had  considerable 
experience  in  the  rearing  of  sheep,  lo  much  time 
has  lapsed  since,  and  so  many  varieties  intro- 
duced, we  do  not  feel  justified  in  giving  unhesi- 
tating opinions  on  the  questions  propounded. 
Among  experienced  breeders,  opinions  are  some- 
what at  variance  as  to  what  particular  breeds 
are  best. 

**In  the  "Farmer's  and  Planter's  Encyclope- 
dia," there  is  a  capital  article  on  sheep.  '*  Youatt, 
on  Sheep,  their  Breeds,  Management  and  Dis- 
eases," is  a  comprehensive  and  excellent  work, 
and  **The  American  Shepherd,"  by  L.  A.  Mor- 
rill, giving  a  history  of  the  sheep,  and  illus- 
trated with  portraits  of  different  breeds,  is  another. 
This  work  also  contains  many  letters  from  em- 
inent wool-growers  and  sheep-fatteners  of  differ- 
ent, States,  detailing  thciiv^^espective  modes  of 
management. 


RECLAIMING  MEADOW   LAND. 

Mr.  Editor: — ^I  should  be  very  glad  to  be 
told  the  best  method  of  procedure,  and  what  is 
the  best  crop  for  a  piece  of  low,  sandy,  damp 
land,  and  whether  chip  dust  and  ashes  would  be 
worth  drawing  in  as  a  dressing  for  it  ?  Said  land 
is  very  flat,  and  is  bordered  on  one  side  by  a  mill 
pond,  and  is  not  more  than  eight  or  ten  inches 
above  the  water  when  the  pond  is  full.  You 
would  also  oblige  me,  and  some  others  in  this 
viciniti^,  by  giving  the  prices  of  the  three  small 
seed  drills  shown  in  your  paper  a  few  weeks  since. 

Plymouth,  1855.  Ralph. 

Remarks. — ^The  beet  use  to  be  made  of  such 
land,  is,  probably,  to  get  it  into  grass.  Plow 
thoroughly,  and  then  apply  your  chip  dirt  and 
ashes,  which  will  be  a  capital  dressing.  Add 
other  manure,  if  you  can,  and  work  it  under ; 
then  sow  your  grass  seed.  You  will  remember, 
however,  that  drainage  is  tiie  first  operation.  If 
the  water  from  the  pond  backs  up  and  underlies 
the  land  you  speak  of,  get  all  you  can  from  it  as 
pasturage  and  cultivate  somewhere  else.  The 
prices  of  the  seed-sowers,  which  we  published  a 
few  weeks  ago,  are  $3,00,  $6,00,  and  $10,00  re- 
spectively. 

HOLBIKG   UP   THE  MILK. 

Mr.  Editor  : — Will  you,  or  some  of  your  able 
correspondents,  through  the  medium  of  your  val- 
uable paper,  inform  a  young  farmer  of  the  best 
method  of  treating  a  cow  which  has  acquired  the 
habit  of  holding  up  her  milk?  I  have  tried 
every  thing  that  I  can  think  of,  yet  it  does  no 
good  whatever.  She  is  an  extra  cow  in  all  othcz 
respects,  so  I  do  not  like  to  turn  her  for  beef. 
By  answering  the  above  inquiry,  you  will  greatly 
oblige  o.  w.  0.  d. 

Hanover,  N,  H.,  June  15,  1855. 

Remarks. — ^Feed  well,  so  as  to  cany  an  abund- 
ant flow  of  milk,  then  treat  her  kindly,  and 
while  milking  allow  her  to  oat  a  little  meal  and 
water,  a  handful  of  fresh  grass,  or  some  dainty 
morsel,  and  she  will  soon  get  into  the  habit  of 
"giving  down"  freely. 

A  PLOW  FOR  STONY  SOIL. 

Mr.  Editor: — ^In  perusing  the  May  number 
of  the  Farrmr,  I  noticed  an  article  from  a  * 'Tiller 
of  Hard  and  Stony  Soil,"  wishing  to  know  if 
there  is  "a  plow  in  the  whole  world  manufac- 
tured for  the  express  purpose  of  tilling  stony 
soil."  I  noticed,  also,  in  the  same  number,  sev- 
eral answers,  all  recommending  the  Eaglo  plows 
of  Ruggles,  Nourse,  Mason  &  Co.  I  think  them 
far  preferable  to  thiB  old-fashioned  plows ;  but  I 
have  been  using,  for  the  past  two  or  three  years, 
a  plow  invented  in  this  town,  and  I  think  for  the 
"express  purpose  of  tilling  a  stony  soil ;"  if  not, 
I  am  sure  it  would  be  bard  getting  one  that 
would  work  better.  It  is  called  the  Iron  Beam 
Plow,  and  is  manufactured  and  for  sale  by  Si- 
monds,  Durand  &  Co.,  of  this  town.  It  is  a 
side-hill  plow,  and,  like  any  other,  works  better 
on  smooth  land  than  rough  ;  but  for  stony,  un- 
evMj  hilly,  or  flat  knd,  it  is  certainly  the  "one 
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thing  needful.;"  and  if  he  or  hia  neighbors  should 
Bee  fit  to  try  it,  I  think  they  must  be  satisfied 
with  the  result.  J.  B.  Freeman. 

Lebanon^  N.  H,,  June  18, 1855. 

GREEN  LICE  ON  FRUIT  TREES. 

Mr.  Editor  : — Will  you  inform  me  of  the  best 
remedy  for  the  destruction  of  green  lice  on  young 
fruit  trees,  and  confer  a  favor  on  s.  s.  H. 

Waterford,  Me.,  1855. 

Remarks. — We  have  never  found  these  insects 
essentially  destructive  to  the  foliage  of  trees. 
They  may  be  destroyed  by  a  sprinkling  of  whale- 
oil  soap,  perhaps  common  strong  soap-suds,  or  by 
sifting  ashes  over  them. 

PLOWING — ^manuring— GUANO. 

Mr.  Editor  : — In  looking  over  the  June  num- 
ber of  the  Farmer,  I  find  an  article  from  ** Agri- 
cola"  on  plowing,  and  I  wish  to  ask  if  he  means 
to  be  understood  that  by  plowing  alone  we  can 
raise  ^ood  crops?  As  I  am  not  much  experi- 
enced in  farming,  I  wish  to  inquire  of  you,  or 
some  one,  who  will  be  kind  enough  to  answer  the 
following  question :  When  is  the  best  time  to 
plow,  and  when  should  the  manure  be  put  on  ? 
Should  it  be  before  it  is  plowed,  or  after  it  has 
been  plowed,  if  it  is  to  be  plowed  a  second  time? 

If  guano  will  kill  plants,  if  tOQ  much  is  ap- 
plied, will  it  kill  the  brake  that  erows  in  our 
pastures?  If  so,  will  any  thing  else  (as  grass) 
come  in  to  take  its  place? 

In  plowing  land,  is  it  best  to  work  on  one  piece 
until  it  is  fit  to  sow  or  plant,  or  let  it  lay  and 
warm  before  it  ia  further  worked  upon  ? 

Is  it  beneficial  to  roll  land  when  it  is  sowed, 
whether  it  is  lain  down  to  groas  or  not  ? 

A  Subscriber. 

Ludlow,  Vt.,  June  2,  1855. 

Remarks. — The  above  are  questions  of  impor- 
tance, and  we  should  be  glad  to  have  *<Agrioola" 
reply  to  them  himself.  • 

BOW   SHALL   I  USB  BLACKSMITH'S  CINDERS? 

Mr.  Brown  : — Will  you,  or  some  of  your  cor- 
respondents, through  the  medium  of  your  paper, 
inform  me  the  best  use  which  I  can  make  of  some 
ten  cart-loads  of  cinder  and  dirt,  such  as  is 
usually  thrown  out  of  a  blacksmith's  shop? 
What  kind  of  soil  will  it  benefit  most,  wet  or 
dry,  liffht  or  heavy  ?  Or  what  crops  is  it  best 
adapted  to  as  a  dressing?  Will  it  be  useful  to 
put  around  apple  and  other  firuit  trees? 

Chester,  N.  H.,  1855.  l.  f. 

Remarks. — Will  some  correspondent  reply  to 
these  inquiries  who  has  a  practical  knowledge  ? 


Uses  of  Tobacco. — ^In  the  United  States,  phy- 
sicians have  estimated  that  20,000  persons  die 
every  year  from  the  use  of  tobacco.  In  Germany 
the  physicians  have  calculated  that,  of  all  the 
deaths  which  occur  between  the  ages  of  18  and 
26,  one-half  originate  in  the  waste  of  the  constitu- 
tion by  smoking.  They  say  that  tne  article  ex- 
hausts and  deranges  the  nervous  powers,  and  pro- 
duces a  long  tram  of  nervous  diseases,  to  which 
the  stomach  is  liable,  and  especially  those  forms 


that  go  under  the  name  of  dyspepsia.    It  also 
exerts  a  disastrous  influence  on  the  mind. 


For  the  New  England  Fanner, 

AGBIGULTUEE  IH  HAIKE. 

Mr.  Editor  : — ^I  have  penned  a  few  facts  in  re- 
gard to  the  amcultural  interest  of  Maine,  which 
you  are  at  liberty  to  publish,  if  you  feel  so  dis- 
posed. The  present  extravagant  price  of  bread- 
stuffs  has  at  lenj?th  aroused  the  farming  comuni- 
ty  of  this  State  horn  their  agricultural  lethar^, 
to  a  consciousness  of  their  dependence  on  the 
southern  and  western  States  for  bread.  And  they 
have  resolved  that  if  provisions  retain  their  pre- 
sent prices  another  year,  to  be  the  gainers  there- 
by. There  has  been  more  planted  in  Maine,  this 
year,  by  one-third,  perhaps  1,  may  be  justified  by 
saying  one-half,  than  any  previous  year  for  ten 
years  past ;  and  I  am  led  to  suppose  that  Maine 
will  now  take  a  deeper  interest  m  farming  than 
she  ever  has  before,  from  the  fact,  that  for  years 
past  the  agricultural  portions  of  our  State  have 
had  other  resources  than  farming,— *that  of  lum- 
bering. Lumbering  has  been  the  chief  cause  of 
the  neglect  which  a  very  large  majority  of  our 
farms  exhibit.  That,  however,  in  most  of  our 
farming  districts,  is  growing  scarce.  This,  with 
the  present  high  price  of  provisions,  renders  it 
highly  necessary  that  our  agricultural  friends 
should  take  more  interest  and  display  more  ener- 
gy in  farming  than  they  have  heretofore.  A  very 
mrge  portion  of  our  land  has  become  exhausted 
and  almost  worthless  from  continually  taking 
away  from  the  soil,  without  returning  anything 
in  the  shape  of  manures.  Consequently  an  extra 
effort  will  nave  to  be  made  to  renovate  such  lands. 
Another  hindrance  to  the  promotion  of  agricul- 
ture in  this  State  is.  that  a  great  many  who  farm 
it  are  decidedly  behind  the  times.  You  talk  to 
them  of  muck,  which  is  a  very  common  fertilizer, 
and  they  will  deny  its  fertilizing  qualities,  and 
pronounce  it  one  of  the  humbugs  of  book-farming. 

Last  winter  I  hauled  a  load  of  sawdust  from  a 
neighboring  mill  to  litter  my  cattle  with.  One 
of  my  neighbors  was  present,  who,  perhaps,  had 
farmed  it  fifty  years;  he  inquired  what  use  I 
should  make  of  it ;  on  learning  that  I  was  going 
to  bed  my  cattle  with  it,  he  expressed  much  sor- 
prise,  and  inquired  if  it  would  not  spoil  the  ma" 
nure.  There  is  an  immense  quantity  of  swamp 
land  in  Maine,  which  might  be  cleared  and 
drained,  and  rendered  very  valuable  as  grass 
lands,  which  are  considered  by  many  as  wortii-* 
less,  and  are  left  for  foul  weeds  and  all  kinds  of 
shrubbery  to  spring  up  and  decorate  the  farm. — 
There  are  some,  however,  who  appreciate  the  va- 
lue of  such  lands,  and  are  not  afraid  of  investing 
a  sum  requisite  to  reclaim  them  into  fine  raeadovra 
of  grass,  which  amply  pay  for  their  time  and 
trouble,  and  a  good  profit  l>esides. 

Maine  has  every  facility  for  becoming  one  of 
the  first  farming  States  of  New  England.  Hep 
soil  is  good — her  sons  hardy.  But  farming  baa 
been  considered,  here  as  elsewhere,  a  low  ocoupa- 
tion,  and  those  that  till  the  soil  have  been  looked 
upon  as  little  better  than  the  slaves  of  tlie  south. 
They  begin,  however,  to  look  at  it  in  a  different 
light,  and  the  time  is  not  far  dbtant  when  it  will 
be  considered  a  science,  and  brought  on  an  equal 
with  other  professions.  J.  v. 

Searsmont,  Me,,  June  15,  1855. 
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WHEELEB'S  PATENT  WASHIHO  MACHHTE. 


We  have  said  a  good  deal  in  the  Farmer,  we 
confess,  about  plows  and  pitchforks,  hoes  and 
harrows,  mowers  and  reapers,  and  various  other 
machines  and  implements  which  tend  to  expedite 
and  make  easy  the  labor  of  the  EEirmer.  But  to 
help  her  who  bears  up  the  other  end  of  the  yoke, 
and  without  such  even  draft  every  thing  goes 
askew,  we  have  said  but  little,  b^ause,  indeed, 
we  did  not  know  what  to  say.  But  now,  Eureka ! 
we  have  found  it.  Half  of  the  Washing  Days 
knocked  out  of  the  year !  the  women  good-natured 
because  their  work  is  done  rapidly  and  easily,  the 
children  well-cared  for,  and  the  husband's  fece 
beaming  with  smiles  in  consideration  of  snowy 
shirt-bosoms  and  dickeys,  and  his  wife's  unusual 
elasticity  of  spirit.  As  Sancho  invoked  blessings 
on  the  man  who  invented  sleep,  so  do  we  on  Mr. 
Wheeler,  for  his  machine. 


"Bab,  scrub,  rub,  scrub, 
Scold,  scold  away"— 

there's  nothing  of  this  about  our  domicil  now ; 
but  bless  the  women — we  mean  Mr.  Wheeler — if 
one  is  a  little  late  at  breakfast  on  a  Monday  morn- 
ing, he  would  scarcely  know  from  appearances 
that  such  an  operation  had  been  thought  of  by 
any  of  the  family  for  a  month. 

The  cut  above  is  a  truthful  illustration  of  this 
machine.  The  clothes  are  put  in  at  each  end  of 
the  tub,  and  the  turning  of  the  crank  impels  the 
dasher  forward  and  backward,  giving  a  complete 
fulling-mill  stroke,  so  that  the  clothes  are  not 
rubbed  at  all.  We  know  that  the  machine  has 
the  following  merits,  from  actual  experiment  and 
observation : — 

1.  It  saves  a  third  of  the  time. 
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2.  It  sayes  the  washer  from  sweltering  ovei  hot 
sada. 

3.  It  wears  the  clothes  very  little. 

4.  It  is  easier,  every  way,  to  do  the  same  work 
with  this  machine  than  to  rub  them  with  the 
hands. 

TTe  recommend  it,  heartily,  to  every  fiunily 
who  has  washing  to  be  done.  The  price  we  be- 
lieve is  $10.     • 


For  the  Ifew  England  Farmer. 

SMALL  POTATOES  AGAHf . 

Mr.  Editor  : — I  have  just  been  hoeing  some 
small  potatoes,  tbat  have  come  up  well  and  look 
just  as  laree  as  large  potatoes  do  when  they 
sprout ;  and,  having  got  enough  of  that  exercise, 
I  will  attend  to  the  next  field  I  meet — ^last  week's 
Farmer — ^not  all  small  potatoes,  by  the  way. 

Your  correspondent,  Mr.  Poor,  has  differed 
widely,  both  from  my  opinion  and  yours.  As 
his  article  contains,  as  I  think,  several  fallacies, 
common  to  reasoning  on  agriculture,  I  will  notice 
it  at  length.  And  the  first  is,  <<that  there  is  but 
one  right  way"  to  do  a  thing  in  farming.  This 
is  a  prolific  source  of  trouble,  but  has  no  founda- 
tion m  fact.  Nature  is  by  no  means  as  niggardly 
of  her  means  as  men  would  make  her.  The  pro- 
vision for  reproduction  in  the  potato  shows  she 
can  do  the  tning  in  two  ways  at  least — ^by  the 
balls  and  by  the  tubers.  We  should  like  to  see 
the  proof  of  that  statement  of  "but  one  right 
way."    All  nature  is  against  it. 

Li  the  second  place,  I  cannot  answer  for  the 
season  when  my  father  raised  his  small  potatoes  ; 
(I  did  not  come  up  that  year ;)  but  it  was  such 
that  his  neighbors  raised  good  crops,  and  his 
land  was  the  same  kind  usually  planted.  The 
"large  seed"  was  not  given  as  the  cause  of  the 
small  result,  but  to  show  that  large  potatoes  did 
not  of  necessity  secure  large  potatoes,  nor  small 
ones  small.  Why  they  grew  small,  I  am  as  ig- 
norant as  need  be,  and,  if  your  correspondent 
can  show  a  reason,  I  will  give  him  all  the  data  in 
my  power.  Theoretical  speculalions  will  not  in- 
validate a  fact ;  and  this  involves  another  prin- 
ciple of  great  importance  to  the  farmer, — that  he 
depends  on  facts  wholly,  and  on  speculation  none 
at  all.  The  diversity  of  opinion  arises  from  im- 
perfect generalizations  and  crude  speculations  not 
a  little. 

In  the  third  place,  one  large  potato  did  not 
furnish  my  neighbor  with  half  the  vines  my  small 
ones  did  me.  if  20  or  30  stalks  overstock  a  hill, 
40  or  50  would  still  more,  and  I  had  the  most 
vines  and  potatoes  also.  I  cannot  say  how  many 
shoots  either  of  us  had,  but  too  many,  I  presume. 

In  the  fourth  place,  the  potato  is  indigenous  to 
the  mountainous  regions  about  the  head  of  the 
Amazon,  as  well  as  elsewhere.  There  the  native 
growth  exists  wild,  to  which  I  refer,  and  there 
no  krge  tubers  are  found.  Hence,  large  tubers 
are  of  artificial  growth,  as  well  as  large  cabbage 
heads.  But  I  named  this  not  as  a  reason,  but  an 
illustration. 

I  have  not  attempted  to  prove  small  potatoes 
better  than  large  ones,  but  to  ascertain,  by  facts, 
if  they  are  as  good.  And  this  is  a  question  of 
fact.  Our  planting  plump  grain  has  no  bearing 
on  this  question,  for  the  go^  reason  that  grain 


is  not  potatoes,  and  their  botanical  character  and 
physiological  structure  and  functions  are  so  dif- 
rerent,  that  no  conclusion  of  this  sort  drawn  from 
one  will  apply  to  the  other.  I  cannot  here  enter 
on  the  discussion  of  this  subject.  The  other  il- 
lustrations, so  far  as  applicable  to  potatoes,  are 
just  as  much  in  need  of  a  dei'lsion  as  the  pota- 
toes. It  is  but  borrowing  otie  hypothesis  to  prove 
another.  My  allusion  to  the  natural  growth, 
&c.,  was  simply  to  show  that  the  diseases  of  the 
potato  were  not  attributable  to  planting  small 

Sotatoes.  Every  botanist  is  aware  of  the  ten- 
ency  of  all  our  cultivated  plants  to  resort  to 
their  original  type,  and  the  fact  of  their  doing 
so,  shows  the  artificial  character  of  large  growths, 
for  the  most  part.  These  that  have  thus  re- 
verted, are  no  less  perfect  in  respect  to  vitality 
and  the  specific  character  of  the  plant.  I  am  not 
aware  that  the  chemical  composition  of  the  small 
potato  is  different  from  the  large  one.  Nor  is 
there  any  evidence  that  its  vitality  is  proved.  It 
is  certainly  a  tendency  to  revert  to  its  original 
type,  and  does  not  imply  any  deficiency  in  the 
power  of  the  tuber  to  reproduce.  The  question 
IS,  will  it  as  weU  reproauce  large  potatoes  ? — a 
question  of  fact. 

The  only  fact  to  which  your  correspondent 
refers — the  practice  of  Long  Island  farmers  and 
Mercers — is  indefinite,  and  only  proves  that  larare 
potatoes  will  produce  large  ones,  under  favorable 
circumstances,  a  fact  which  is  not  new;  but  the 
question  is,  will  not  small  ones  also  ?  I  last  year 
planted  some  potatoes,  called  here  the  New  York 
potatoes,  of  large  size.  I  finished  in  a  hollow  by 
a  piece  of  corn,  and  had  not  enough  to  finish. 
I  therefore  planted  about  a  square  r<^  with  small 
peach-blows.  The  hollow,  in  all,  covered  about 
three  square  rods.  I  d^g  from  it,  by  measure- 
ment, bdtween  nine  ana  ten  bushels,  the  two 
kinds  yielding  about  equally.  From  the  whole  I 
sorted  out  less  than  a  half  bushel  of  small  ones, 
and  these  were  as  plenty  from  the  large  seed  as 
from  the  small.  This  plat  was  excellent  land  for 
potatoes,  and  my  conclusion  coincides  very  much 
with  that  of  a  thrifty  farmer,  whose  opinion  I 
asked  on  this  point.  <* Large  potatoes,"  said  he, 
*<are  very  good,  and  I  don't  know  but  small  ones 
are  just  as  good  ;  but  the  best  thing  is  to  have  the 
ground  in  good  condition.**  s.  p. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

YOUNG  APPLE  TBEES  DYINO. 

Mr.  Editor  : — I  am  this  spring  suffering  the 
loss  of  some  15  to  25  fine  young  apple  trees,  from 
2  to  5  inches  in  diameter. 

I  have  recently  learned  that  like  losses  have 
been  extensive,  embracing  ornamental,  as  well  as 
different  kinds  of  fruit  trees.  I  wish,  with  the 
aid  of  yourself  and  your  numerous  readers  to, 
account  for  this  loss.  I  have  made  no  observa- 
tions beyon*d  my  own  farm.  Those  trees  which 
first  attracted  my  attention  were  situated  near  a 
vrall,  and  were  for  a  lone  time  during  the  win- 
ter imbedded  in  a  snow-oank  some  4  or  5  feet 
deep,  which  lay  upon  unfrozen  ground.  I  no- 
ticed no  indications  of  decline  until  the  leaves 
were  partially  expanded  and  presented  an  un- 
healthy look.  On  examination,  the  trunk  was 
found  to  be  destitute  of  anpr  lively  bark  from  the 
limbs  to  within  3  to  six  inches  of  the  ground. 
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Those  trees  were  immediately  engrafted  very  near 
the  ground  and  are  now  doing  well.  A  week 
later  others  were  discovered  farther  advanced  in 
foliage  but  destitute  of  lively  bark  upon  the 
trunks.  As  late  as  the  11th  inst.,  others  still 
were  discovered  loaded  with  the  richest  foliage 
and  well  formed  fruit,  with  no  indieations  of  de- 
cline, and  yet  the  trunk  of  the  trees  was  covered 
only  with  a  dark  moist  dead  bark. 

I  have  desisted  from  engrafting  these  last,  for 
the  purpose  of  observing  their  further  progress  in 
decline. 

My  theory  at  first  was,  that  the  heavy  body 
of  snow  upon  unfrozen  ground,  had  occasioned  a 
slight  movement  in  the  sap  in  the  trunk  of  the 
tree,  and  the  intense  cold  following  in  quick  suc- 
cession, the  heavy  thaws  had  frozen  the  trunk  as 
low  down  as  the  snow  had  been  removed,  while 
the  circulation  had  not  extended  into  the  limbs 
at  all.  This  theory  was  somewhat  satisfactory 
to  me,  until  as  late  as  the  11th  inst.,  1  find  other 
trees  with  dried  trunks  and  yet  loaded  with  the 
richest  foliage  and  well  formed  fruit.  1  am 
now  confounded,  and  await  the  discussion  of  the 
subject  in  your  columns.  N.  F.  Emerson. 

Chester,  N.  H,,  June  16,  1855. 


Revarks. — We  have  seen  some  of  the  trees 
spoken  of  by  our  correspondent,  and  others,  in 
different  localities,  affected  in  the  same  manner. 
Can  some  of  our  intelligent  tree-growers  give  the 
cause  and  a  remedy  ? 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

«      HAWAUAK  AOBICULTVBE. 

Makavtao-Maci,  IIawaiiax  Islakds,  > 
March  Sth,  1855.    5 

Editors  New  Engl.vnd  Farmer  \— Gentlemen, — 
In  my  last  communication,  June,  1854,  I  told 
you  of  the  wheat  crop  which  we  were  then  har- 
TCBting,  and  of  one  of  Husfey's  reapers  which 
was  marching  through  our  fields.  Before  I  shall 
have  occasion  to  speak  of  another  crop  of  this 
precious  grain,  let  me  tell  you  of  the  value  of  the 
crop  of  1854,  and  of  the  disposition  which  we 
made  of  it. 

I  may  say,  in  a  word,  much  of  the  crop  of 
1854.  was  injured  by  the  rains.  A  portion  of  it 
was  utterly  ruined,  rotted  in  the  field,  and  scarcely 
a  bushel  of  what  was  saved  was  as  good  as  usual. 
When  the  flour  made  of  the  first  lot  of  wheat, 
which  was  sent  down  to  the  mill  at  Honolulu, 
was  made  into  bread,  there  was  a  great  outcry. 
The  bread  was  neither  white  nor  sweet.  Serious 
damage  to  the  credit  of  Hawaiian  flour  seemed 
for  a  time  to  be  unavoidable.  And  though  the 
character  of  some  lots  of  wheat,  which  were 
ground  afterwards,  was  such  as-  to  retrieve,  in 
part,  the  reputation  of  Makawao  as  a  wheat 
country,  still  suspicion  and  doubt  rest  on  many 
minds  as  to  the  success  of  the  enterprise.  Much 
of  the  wheat  which  we  designed  for  seed  is  in- 
jured, some  by  heating,  and  all  by  the  weevil,  so 
that  only  about  six-tenths  of  it  will  come.  You 
mistook  me  as  saying  that  early  sowing  was  a 

Ereventive  of  the  weevil.  Dry  weather  during 
arvesfc  and  till  threshed,  with  a  small  quantity 
of  good  air-slacked  lime,  will  do  much  to  prevent 
the  ravages  of  this  insect ;  at  least,  it  dia  so  last 


year.  But  this  year,  rains  during  harvest,  and 
more  or  less  while  threshing,  caused  so  great 
dampness  of  the  errain,  that  the  whole  body  be- 
came damp,  and  this  heat  and  dampness  gene- 
rated the  w^eevil  in  great  numbers.  How  many 
of  them  have  fallen  on  my  desk  and  on  this  sheet 
since  I  commenced  writing,  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  tell.  I  am  not  certain  that  the  lime  did 
not  do  more  hurt  than  good  this  year,  on  account 
of  the  dampness  of  the  grain.  At  any  rate,  I 
am  not  exactly  satisfied  with  the  experiment  of 
last  year. 

The  steam  flouring  mill — said  to  be  an  excel- 
lent one — commenced  operation  early  in  June. 
The  price  paid  for  wheat  at  first  was  24  cents  per 
pound.  This,  however,  was  not  paid  after  a  lew 
weeks.  The  company  soon  threw  off  one-fourth 
of  a  cent,  then  three-fourths  of  a  cent  more,  and 
some  has  been  sold  as  low  as  one  cent.  And  even 
at  this  low  rate  the  company  will,  doubtless,  sink 
money  this  year.  One  of  the  shareholders  told 
me  that  they  should  probably  sink  some  six 
thousand  dollars.  This  estimate,  however,  may 
be  rather  high. 

You  can  easily  see  that  there  is  some  ground  of 
discouragement  in  relation  to  Hawaiian  flour. 
Wheat  can  easily  be  raised,  and  wheat  of  an  ex- 
cellent ouality.  The  experiment  has  been  fairly 
tried.  Even  last  year,  the  wheat  was  much  of  it 
of  large  growth  and  good  kernel.  Some  of  it 
yielded  about  forty  bushels  to  the  acre.  But 
harvesting  and  curing  the  crop  will  be  the  diffi- 
culty. We  have  no  bams  nor  granaries;  of 
course  we  have  to  stack  our  wheat.  In  dry 
seasons,  this  method  answers  very  well.  In  good 
season,  say  September,  we  can  thresh  the  grain, 
(all  that  we  can  spare,)  and  send  it  to  Honolulu, 
though  at  some  risk,  from  the  sea-leaky  vessel  or 
wet  passage.  What  we  need  for  seed  we  can 
leave  in  the  stack  till  sowing  time,  and  if  the 
wheat  was  thoroughly  dried  when  stacked,  there 
will  not  be  many  weevils  in  the  seed.  This  year, 
now  that  the  season  for  sowing  has  returned,  we 
find  the  seed  poor  and  full  of  weevils.  We  could 
not  keep  what  we  threshed  in  early  autumn, 
though  more  than  usual  lime  was  thrown  into  it, 
and  it  was  put  into  a  large  and  dry  room.  The 
weevil  has  become  such  a  nuisance,  that  I  cannot 
consent  again  to  store  it  in  the  house.  We  need 
such  a  granary  ajs  I  see  described  in  the  Country 
Gentleman,  of  December  14 ;  but  we  have  not 
the  means  of  building  such  an  one  at  Makawao— 
at  least,  /  have  not.  Fences  and  buildings  of 
some  kind  for  wheat,  com,  beans,  &c.,  are  indiff- 
nensable  to  success  in  farming,  here  or  elsewhere. 
We  lack  stone  at  Makawao  for  building  wall, 
and  the  wire  fence  is  very  expensive. 

Wo  are  now  near  the  middle  of  March,  but 
consideniblo  wheat  remains  to  be  sown.  Not 
more  of  this  grain  will  be  sold  this  year  than 
last,  but  much  of  it  will  be  put  in  in  better 
style.  The  excessive  rains  of  last  year  caused  so 
rapid  a  growth  of  vegetation,  and  prevented  the 
possibility  of  burning  it,  that  we  find  it  a  great 
deal  of  work  to  jTepare  the  ground  decently  for 
a  crop.  The  winter  rains,  too,  are  copious,  so 
that  there  is  dan^r  that  we  shall  find  the  season 
too  short  for  sowing  all  that  we  desire.  Some  of 
the  neighbors,  who  sowed  a  good  deal  last  year, 
do  much  less  this.  Others  do  nothing ;  though 
several  foreigners  and  some  natives,  who  have 
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done  nothing  hitherto,  are  now  sowing,  so  that 
we  shall  have  about  the  same  number  of  acres  as 
in  1854.  How  much  of  it  will  be  secured  re- 
mains to  be  seen,  and  how' we  shall  get  it  ground 
is  another  question,  seeing  the  mul  is  on  the 
island  of  Oahu. 

Had  I  engaged  in  the  business  of  wheat  raising 
with  the  sole  or  even  chief  view  of  making  money, 
I  should  not  be  a  little  mortified,  but  greatly  so, 
with  my  want  of  success,  for  I  have,  thus  far, 
failed  to  clear  any  thing.  My  chief  object,  how- 
ever, was  to  introduce  the  grain  into  the  coun- 
try, and  persuade  my  people  to  cultivate  it.  In 
this  I  have  succeeded,  ana  I  am  more  than  con- 
tent. 1  am  thankful.  One  of  my  people  was 
quite  successful  the  last  year,  there  being  less 
rain  on  his  place  than  in  my  immediate  neigh- 
borhood. The  same  man  has  some  fifty  acres, 
which  look  ezceedinglv  well.  Had  the  mill  for 
flouring  been  put  at  WaJluku,  where  it  was  de- 
signed at  first  to  place  it,  so  that  we  could  obtain 
the  grinding  of  our  wheat  without  sending  it  to 
sea,  I  should  feel  quite  whole,  after  all,  on  the 
subject  of  wheat.  I  still  hope  that  all  in  good 
time  we  shall  have  a  small  flouring  mill  at  that 
place,  where  the  water  privileges  are  favorable, 
or  perhaps  a  wind-miU  at  Makawao,  where  we 
raise  the  precious  grain. 

You  know,  I  suppose,  that  I  am  pastor  of  the 
church  at  this  place,  and  that,  of  course,  I  have 
many  cares  and  much  labor  devolving  upon  me. 
My  appropriate  work  I  may  not  neglect  tor  any 
temporal  consideration  whatever.  Did  I  not 
think  that  my  efforts  in  the  agricultural  depart- 
ment had  an  important  bearing  on  my  ministerial 
labors  in  elevating  the  people  from  their  low 
condition,  teaching  them  industry  and  thrift,  and 
giving  them  stronger  motives  for  exertion  of  the 
right  sort,  I  woula  cease  at  once  all  attention  to 
business  of  this  kind.  I  am,  besides,  unable  to 
toil  as  formerly,  having  a  maimed  band.  The 
loss  of  my  right  hand  thumb  does  not  prevent  my 
writing,  though  I  write  with  pain,  but  it  prevents 
my  doing  a  thousand  things  which  1  have  been 
accustomed  to  do.  I  cannot  pick  up  a  nail,  can- 
not use  the  axe,  the  saw  or  the  plane,  and 
scarcely  the  hoe  or  the  sickle.  Still,  1  can  over- 
see the  labor  of  the  farm  as  usual,  and  can  com- 
mend the  cause  of  agriculture-  to  the  increased 
attention  of  my  people.  Our  Hawaiian  Agricul- 
tural Society,  lorm^  some  two  years  since,  will 
unite  with  one  recently  formed  at  Wailuku,  and 
there  will  be  an  exhibition  of  some  sort  in  the 
course  of  the  season.  If  we  shall  succeed,  you 
may  expect  to  hear  from  us  all  in  good  time. 
We  on  Main  find  it  of  littile  use  to  bdong  to  the 
Royal  Hawaiian  Agricultural  Society,  which  holds 
all  its  meetings  and  has  all  its  exhibitions,  fairs, 
&c.,  at  Honolulu.  Nothine  of  the  cattle,  sheep 
or  swine,  nor  even  of  the  fowl  kind,  can  we  pre- 
sent for  competition.  It  is  time  that  we  had  an 
efficient  society  of  our  own.  1  have  never  more 
deeply  felt  the  dignity  and  importance  of  agri- 
cultural pursuits  than  I  do  now.  Noble  em- 
ployment !  It  is  the  business  which,  so  far  as  this 
world  is  concerned,  makes  man  a  co-worker  with 
God  in  providing  for  the  wants  of  his  almost  in- 
numerable family.  Would  that  every  husband- 
man felt  the  dignity  of  his  labor. 

Yours  with  much  respect,      J.  S.  Green. 


WOMAS. 

BY   WILLIAM   LBGGBTT. 

No  fltar  in  yonder  sky  ttiat  shineB 

Can  light  like  woman's  eye  impart } 
The  earth  holds  not  in  all  its  minea 

A  germ  8o  rich  as  woman^s  heart ; 
Her  voice  is  like  the  music  sweet 

Poored  oat  from  airy  harp  alone  j 
Like  that  when  storms  more  loadly  beat, 

It  yields  a  clearer,  richer  tone. 

And  woman's  lore's  a  holy  light, 

That  brighter,  brighter  bums,  for  aye ; 
Years  cannot  dim  its  radiance  bright ; 

Nor  eyen  fUsehood  quench  its  ray; 
But  like  the  star  of  Bethlehem, 

or  old  to  Israel's  shepherds  given^ 
It  marshals  with  its  steady  flame 

The  erring  soul  of  man  lo  heaven. 


THE  TEUE  VALUE  OP  THE  MIHEEAL 
ELEHENTS  OF  THE  SOU. 

We  hear  so  much  said  by  chemists  and  men  of 
science,  about  minerals  and  their  importance  as 
fertilizers,  that,  without  stopping  to  think,  we 
should  almost  be  led  to  believe  that  these  were 
the  only  elements  of  nutrition  needed  by  v^eta- 
bles.  We  are  told  of  the  wonderful  effects  pro- 
duced by  the  application  of  the  various  salts  of 
ammonia,  potash,  soda,  lime,  silcz,  iron  sulphur, 
ic.,  to  the  soil.  We  are  pointed  to  analyses  of 
vegetables,  shewing  the  percentage  of  these  ele- 
ments contained  in  their  composition,  and  we  are 
almost  ready  to  imagine  that  vegetables  may  be 
manufactured  in  the  laboratory,  out  of  the  8e- 
ments.  Indeed,  we  should  hardljbe  surprised  to 
hear,  one  of  these  days,  that  Prof.  Mapes  had 
taken  out  a  patent  for  manufacturing  them  in  a 
wholesale  way.  We  hope  when  he  takes  out  his 
patent  for  the  manufacture  of  com,  he  will  give 
it  to  us  in  the  shape  of  the  whole  grain,  and  not 
in  the  shape  of  flour,  or  we  shall  be  very  apt  to 
suspect  that  it  contains  an  excess  of  superphos- 
phales. 

But  to  be  serious,  mineral  elements  are  doubt- 
less of  indispensable  necessity  to  the  healthful 
and  vigorous  growth  of  plants.  They  will  not 
be  perfect  in  all  their  parts  without  a  due  pro- 
portion of  such  salts  as  their  several  constitutions 
require.  But  these  elements  are  not  all  which 
they  require.  The  staple  food  of  plants,  that 
from  which  they  derive  their  chief  nutriment  and 
support,  is  the  carbonaceous  matter,  which  ia 
called  humus  or  earth ,  par  excellenee.  This  is 
composed  essentially  of  decayed  vegetable  and 
animal  matters.  These  contain  more  or  less  min- 
eral matter  which  previously  existed  in  the  vege- 
tables of  which  they  were  composed  when  they 
were  in  a  living  state.  But  after  all  the  talk 
about  minerals,  the  great  object  of  the  cultivator 
must  be  to  obtain  an  abundant  supply  of  decayed 
straw,  leaves,  wood,  peat,  and  the  excrements  of 
animals  duly  mixed  and  combined,  and  apply 
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them  in  a  proper  state,  and  at  the  proper  time  to 
the  soil,  for  his  plants  to  feed  upon.  If  in  addi- 
tion to  these,  he  will  applj  such  mineral  elements 
as  are  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  soil,  or  the 
particular  plants  which  he  cultivates,  they  wiU 
undoubtedly  contribute  to  their  more  rapid  and 
perfect  development. 

The  attempt  to  feed  vegetables  on  mineral 
manures  alone,  would  be  much  like  attempting  to 
feed  a  man  upon  pepper,  salt,  mustard,  vine- 
gar and  6ugar«  and  omitting  the  pork,  potatoes 
and  meal.  The  seasoning  is  all  very  well,  nay  it 
is  important.  It  assists  digestion ;  it  stimulates 
the  various  secreting  organs ;  it  promotes  appe- 
tite; it  renders  the  food  more  palatable.  But 
seasoziing  alone  will  not  do.  There  must  be  some- 
thing to  season.  Such  an  attempt  to  save  the 
pork-barrel,  meal-chest,  and  potato-bin,  would 
prove  poor  economy  in  the  end.  He  will  dig 
more  mud  and  lay  more  wall  on  plenty  of  beef 
and  po'tatoes  and  bread,  than  on  all  the  condi- 
ments which  the  most  skilful  French  cook  can 
combine^  or  on  all  the  spices  of  '^Araby  the* 
blest.'*  The  application  of  this  any  one  may 
make  for  himself. 


It  is  by  comparing  together  different  thoughts 
and  results,  that  we  approximate  to  the  truth. 
As  '<one  swallow  does  not  make  a  summer,^'  so 
the  success  of  one  experiment  is  not  sufficient  to 
establish  a.  general  truth.  But,  when  the  ob- 
servation and  experience  of  all  confirm  the  self-> 
same  thing,  the  result  is  certain.  What  is  needed 
upon  these  subjects  is  more  light,  more  experi- 
ence, more  practical  knowledge — something  that 
can  be  understood  and  appreciated  by  all.  When 
this  further  light  and  Knowledge  shall  be  at- 
tained, and  spread  abroad  through  the  commu- 
nity, so  that  every  farmer  shall  thoroughly  un- 
derstand the  science  of  his  own  calling,  then,  and 
not  till  then,  will  the  srand  object  for  which  we 
are  laboring  be  accomplished. 

Warwickf  1855.  John  Goldsmith. 

Rkmarks. — ^We  are  under  especial  obligations 
to  friend  Goldsmith,  not  only  for  the  excellent 
articles  enumerated  above,  but  also  for  the  privi- 
lege of  using  them  when  it  is  convenient  for  our- 
selves. We  shall  give  them  from  time  to  time, 
and  are  confident  that  the  reader  will  fiiM  them 
both  pleasing  and  instructive. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer, 

A  7AEIETT  OF  SUBJECTS. 

Mb.  Editor  : — ^I  propose  to  offer  for  insertion 
in  your  very  interesting  and  useful  paper,  a  few 
brief  articles  on  the  following  subjects :  *' Design 
and  Usefulness  of  Labor ;  Antiquity  and  Dignity 
of  Agriculture ;  Increased  attention  to  Agricul- 
tare,  and  its  connection  with  Chemistry ;  Ours, 
an  aj^  of  Improvement ;  Means  of  Improvoment ; 
Agriculture  an  extensive  and  proeressive  Science ; 
Good  and  bad  Farming  contrasted." 

Without  wishing  to  be  obtrusive,  or  to  appear 
learned  or  dogmatical,  I  should  like  to  say  some- 
thing, in  a  very  plain  way  and  as  concisely  as 
possible,  upon,  eacn  of  these  topics.  For  my  ob- 
ject is  not  to  acquire  reputation  as  a  writer,  or  to 
magnify  myself  a^  a  philosopher,  but  to  do  good 
to  the  common  class  of  readers,  for  whose  use 
and  benefit  your  paper  is  especially  intended.  I 
wish  to  awaken  in  the  minds  of  iarmers  and  of 
farmers'  sons  a  more  general  interest  in  the  cause 
of  agriculture,  which  1  regard  as  the  foundation 
of  aU  other  useful  employments.  For,  though 
agriculture  is  as  old  as  the  creation,  and  has  been 
the  employment  of  the  great  mass  of  men  in  every 
age,  yet  so  strangely  has  it  been  conducted,  even 
down  to  our  day,  that,  as  a  science,  it  is  yet  but 
in  its  infancy.  In  other  words,  it  has  not  kept 
pace  with  the  improvements  which  have  been 
made  in  all  other  employments. 

Not  wishing  to  take  up  too  much  of  your  valu- 
able room  at  any  one  time,  I  have  thought  it  ad- 
visable to  present  what  I  have  to  say  in  separate 
articles,  each  article  covering  less  than  two-thirds 
of  a  column  in  your  paper.  I  do  not  expect,  in 
so  brief  a  manner,  to  do  justice  to  these  topics, 
or  to  present  them  in  a  very  new  or  striking 
light,  but  simply  to  give  the  results  of  my  own 
reading,  observation,  experience  and  reflection. 


SPECIAL  MAHUBE8  FOB  FRUIT 
TREES 

As  a  general  rule,  some  kind  of  compost  made 
of  common  yard  or  stable  manure,  is  best  and 
most  reliable  for  fruit  trees.  Successive  layers  of 
turf,  or  of  muck  and  turf,  in  connexion  with  one- 
third  or  one-half  manure,  and  a  small  quantity  of 
ashes,  worked  together  after  lying  a  few  weeks, 
will  be  found  admirable  in  nearfy  all  cases,  if 
used  in  proper  quantities.  But  in  rare  instances, 
a  special  application  proves  of  eminent  advan- 
tage. An  example  of  this  sort  occurs  in  the 
statement  of  the  Shakers  at  Harvard,  Mass., 
published  in  the  Patent  Oifice  Report.  The  soil 
IS  clayey,  but  the  trees  grew  poorly.  They  ap- 
plied all  the  special  manures  suggested  by  experi- 
ments or  reaaing,  until  observing  the  effect  of 
urine  on  an  unthrifty  apple  tree,  they  were  in- 
duced to  try  it  on  pear  trees  that  remained  un- 
thrifty in  spite  of  iron,  bone-black,  ashes,  lime, 
and  high  manuring.  *'The  result  was,  the  trees 
shot  up  a  growth  as  luxuriant  as  weeds  in  a  hot- 
bed. Those  which  had  rarely  made  an  inch  of 
growth  in  a  season,  grew  scions  from  18  inches 
to  three  feet  even,  in  the  summer  following  the 
operation.'*  The  mode  was  to  apply  about  two 
quarts,  sprinkled  around  each  tree  at  a  time ;  to 
stir  the  surface  of  the  earth  a  little,  so  that  it 
may  be  well  mixed,  and  prevent  the  foi-mation  of 
a  crust.  A  cloudy  day  is  recommended.  The 
operation  is  repeated  a  month  afterwards ;  and 
again  on  those  trees  not  showing  a  satisfactory 
result.  Caution  is  needed  not  to  over-stimulate 
— the  quantity  must  of  course  vary  with  the  size 
of  the  trees,  but  we  are  not  definitely  informed 
in  this  respect.  The  full  effect  is  not  confined  to 
the  first  year.  What  particular  ingredient,  or 
rather  what  particular  form  of  at,  contained  in 
this  application,  not  to  be  found  in  ordinary  ma- 
nure, produced  so  extraordinary  results,  we  leave 
for  theorists  to  determine,  if  they  can  do  it  with 
certainty. — Country  Gentleman, 
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For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

EXPERIMENTS  WITH  POTATOES. 

Mr.  Editor  ; — Having  road  from  time  to  time 
in  your  paper  others'  experience  in  potato  raising, 
I  wUl  send  you  a  short  chapter  in  mine,  which 
you  may  publish,  if  you  think  it  worth  a  place 
in  your  columns. 

In  the  month  of  May,  1853 j  I  broke  up  about 
half  of  an  acre  of  moist  land,  soil  a  dark  loam, 
with  a  light  marly  subsoil,  plowed  from  ten  to 
twelve  inches  deep,  so  as  to  turn  up  from  two  to 
three  inches  of  the  subsoil ;  manured  the  same  by 
putting  a  small  shovel  full  of  compost  in  the  hill. 
Hoed  them  the  latter  part  of  June,  and  dug  them 
the  first  of  October,  getting  but  a  small  crop,  it 
taking  from  60  to  80  hills  to  make  a  bushel. 

In  September,  1853, 1  broke  up  a  strip  on  each 
side  of  the  above,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the 
spring,  making  a  little  short  of  one  and  three- 
fourths  acres  in  the  whole  ;  let  the  whole  remain 
until  May,  1854,  when  I  gave  the  whole  piece  a 
thorough  harrowing.  Then  carted  and  put  on 
and  spread  44  cart  loads  of  green  stable  manure, 
each  load  containing  from  25  to  30  bushels.  Cross 
plowed  the  piece,  and  turned  the  manure  in  from 
eight  tq  ten  inches  deep.  Furrowed  the  same 
north  and  south,  as  near  three  feet  apart  as  I 
could  without  measuring.  I  then  commenced  on 
the  west  side  of  the  piece,  and  put  a  small  shovel 
full  of  compost  (made  of  one-naif  meadow  mud 
and  the  other  half  stable  manure,)  in  a  hill,  and 
put  the  hills  two  feet  apart.  I  then  commenced 
next  to  the  meadow,  and  planted  four  rows  with- 
out any  particular  order,  as  to  the  amount  of 
seed.  The  next  two  rows,  I  put  two  good  sized 
potatoes  in  a  hill,  t^e  smallest  being  as  large  as 
a  hen's  egg.  The  next  two  rows,  I  put  two  half 
potatoes  in  a  hill.  I  then  manured  about  an 
acre  with  manure  from  the  hog-yard,  and  planted 
it  with  corn.  I  then  commenced  on  the  other 
side  of  the  corn  to  plant  potatoes,  the  land  lying 
a  little  higher,  and  not  quite  as  good  soil.  I  then 
manured  two  rows  with  leaves  from  the  forest 
that  had  Iain  in  the  calf-pen  until  they  had  be- 
come well-wcttcd  with  urine,  and  thrown  out 
from  time  to  time  into  a  heap ;  put  as  many  into 
a  hill  as  I  could  make  lay  on  a  common  iron  sho- 
vel. The  two  nexc  rows,  I  put  from  a  pint  to  a 
quart  of  wood  ashes  in  the  hill.  The  remainder 
of  the  piece  1  manured  with  compost,  as  on  the 
other  side.  I  ran  a  small  harrow  between  the 
rows  three  times  during  the  month  of  June,  and 
hoed  the  corn  three  timos  and  the  potatoes  twice, 
without  making  much  of  a  hill ;  the  rows  were 
not  far  from  seventeen  rods  long,  north  and  south, 
there  being  no  rows  the  other  way. 

I  dug  my  potiitoes  the  last  of  September,  and 
from  twenty  hills  from  the  two  rows  with  two 
seed  potatoes  in  a  hill,  I  obtained  60  lbs.  10  oz. 


pen,  1  had  60  lbs.  6  oz.  From  twenty  hills  ma- 
nured with  ashes,  43  lbs.  14  oz., and  from  twenty 
hills  from  the  two  rows  adjoining,  manured  with 
compost,  I  obtained  50  lbs.  4  oz.;  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  soil  was  not  so  good  where 
these  lost  grew  as  on  the  other  side  of  the  com. 

I  cut  the  top  stalks  from  the  com  not  injured 
by  dry  weather,  while  the  other  pw-t  I  cut  up 
and  piked  about  the  same  time,  which  was  not 
far  from  the  20th  of  September.  Upon  the  whole 
I  think  I  obtained  a  good  crop,  for  our  hiU  lands, 
and  I  will  send  you  my  account  of  labor,  &c., 
with  the  amount  of  crop,  which  you  can  publish, 
if  desirable. 

Db. 
To  2  days  plowing  in  the  fall,  with  2  boys,  oxen  and  hone.$6,M 

1  day  harrowing  in  spring,  with  boy  and  oxen 1,50 

44  !(iadi  of  green  manure  to  spread , 44,Q0 

3  days  labor  with  oxen  to  can  manure 6,00 

2  days,  with  boy  and  oxen,  to  cixMS-plow .4,00 

1  day  labor  to  spread  manure 1,50 

14  loads  compost  manure 10,00 

1  days  labor  with  oxen  to  lay  out  manure  in  hills 4,50 

16  loads  hog  manure 16,00 

4  days  with  boy  planting 5,50 

5  loads  other  manure  for  squashes,  cabbages,  ftc . . ; 3,00 

li  days  labor  with  boy  and  horse  to  harrow  among  crops  2,95 
10  days  labor  hoeing  potatoes  twice,  com  three  times.^^.  12,50 

8i  bushels  of  potatoes  planted 4,25 

Com  and  beans  to  plant 0,50 

1  day  labor  cutting  and  binding  top  stalks 1,25 

$  day  labor  catting  and  piking  corn 1,00 

l.day  labor  cutting  corn  and  drawing  to  bam  with  oxen  2,00 

Labor  husking  corn 3,00 

8  days  labor  digging  potatoes 8,00 

i  day  labor  digging  ruta  bagas * 0,50 

\  day  with  oxen  to  draw  pumpkins 1,00 

i  day  with  oxen  to  draw  cabbages 0,88 

1  day  labor  to  pull  and  thresh  beans 1,25 

Cutting  and  carrying  corn  fodder  to  cows 1,00 

Total  expenses 141,06 

Cm. 

By  40  bushels  of  sound  com $40,00 

5  bushels  of  soft  corn 2,C0 

1  ton  top  stalks 10,00 

1  ton  fodder  cut  up  at  roots 8,00 

1  ton  husks 5,00 

4  loads  pumpkins 4,00 

1^  bushels  white  beans 2^ 

1  wagon  load  of  cabbages 2,00 

25  bushels  ruta  bagos 4,17 

10  square  rods  corn  fodder  given  green  to  cows. 8,00 

135  bushels  potatoes 67,50 

Small  lot  melons  and  squashes. .  * 1,25 


ToUl  value  of  crops $140,17 

Deduct  expenses. 141,10 

Leaving  in  my  fttvor $8)07 

to  pay  for  use  of  land,  which  is  left  in  good  or- 
der for  spring  grain,  which  I  intend  to  sow  with 
wheat  and  barley,  (without  manure.)  as  soon  as 
the  season  will  permit.  I  will,  if  spared,  send 
you  the  result. 

Yours  truly,  IIsnry  Barber. 

Warwick,  Mass,,  1855. 


Facts  AnouT  Milk. — Cream  cannot  rise  through 
a  great  depth  of  milk.  If,  therefore,  milk  is  de- 
sired to  retain  its  cream  for  a  time^  it  should  be 


of  good  sized  potatoes.  From  twenty  hills  from  I  put  into  a  deep  narrow  dish  ;  and  if  it  be  desired 
the  two  with  one  in  a  hill,  64  ll)s.  6  oz.  From  to  free  it  most  completely  of  cream,  it  should  be 
twenty  hills  where  I  cut  the  seed  and  put  two  poured  into  a  broaa,  flat  dish,  not  much  exceed- 
halveij  in  a  hill,  64t  lbs.  2  oz.  From  the  acre  of  jing  one  inch  in  depth.  The  evolution  of  cream  is 
corn  I  had  a  very  large  growth  of  fodder,  and  i  facilitated  by  a  rise,  and  rStarded  by  a  depression 
obtained  80  bushels  of  ears  of  good  sound  com,  a  I  of  temperature.  At  the  usual  temperature  of 
part  of  the  piece  being  injured  by  the  drought,  the  dairy,  50  degrees  Fahrenheit,  all  the  cream, 
so  that  it  ditt  not  fill  well,  not  having  half  as  |  will  probably  rise  in  thirty-six  hours;  but  at  70 
much  corn  in  quantity,  and  not  so  good  a  quali- ;  degrees  it  will  perhaps  rise  in  half  that  time ;  and 
tv,  as  onHhe  other  part.  From  twenty  hills  of  when  the  milk  is  kept  near  the  freezing  point, 
the  two  rows  manured  with  leaves  from  the  calf- 1 the  cream  will  rise  very  slowly,  because  it  be- 
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comes  Bolidifiod.  In  wet  and  cold  weather  the 
milk  ifi  lees  rich  than  in  dry  and  warm,  and  on 
this  account  more  cheese  is  obtained  in  cold  than 
in  warm,  though  not  in  thundery  weather.  The 
season  has  its  effects.  The  milk,  in  spring,  is 
supposed  to  be  the  best  for  drinking,  nence  it 
would  be  best  for  calves ;  in  summer  it  is  best 
suited  for  cheese ;  and  in  autumn  the  butter 
keeping  is  better  than  that  of  summer — the  cows 
less  freauentlj  milked,  give  richer  milk  and  con- 
sequently more  butter.  The  morning's  milk  is 
richer  than  the  evening's.  The  last  drawn  milk 
of  each  milking,  at  all  times  and  seasons,  is  ricker 
than  the  first  drawn,  which  is  the  poorest. 


slightest  prospect  of  their  ever  exhibiting  any  na- 
tural signs  of  life.  They  were  perfectly  "copper 
fastened!"  Luckily  I  only  experimented  on  a 
small  portion  of  my  potatoes,  and  discovered  the 
joke  in  time  to  remedy  it  by  planting  potatoes  in 
their  natural  state.  p.  t.  b. 


THE  WORKING  OP  COWS. 


THE  FARM  ELEPHANT  I 

In  reply  to  our  inqairies^  some  time  since,  as 
to  the  amount  of  prevent  required  per  day  by  Mr. 
Barnux's  Farm  Elephant ,  he  has  sent  us  the  fol- 
lowing interesting  note,  with  a  postscript  respect- 
ing soaking  potatoes  in  copperas  water. 

Thb  Farm  Elephant — Copper  Bottom  Potatoes. 
Bridgeport y  Ct.,  July  7,  1855. 

'  Editor  of  New  England  Farmer  :  —  SirP-ln 
EBSwer  to  your  inquiry  in  regard  to  the  diet  and 
weight  of  my  working  elephant,  I  would  state 
that  he  eats  on  an  average  one  bushel  of  oats  and 
one  hundred  pounds  of  hay  per  day,  Sundays  and 
all !  His  weight  is  4700  pounds.  He  will  ac- 
complish any  kind  of  work  set  before  him,  and 
uses  ten  times  better  judgment  than  three-fourths 
of  the  "help"  which  I  am  obliged  to  employ  on 
my  farm.  Above  all  things,  he  is  not  an  eye- 
eervant.  Once  set  him  at  work  piling  wood, 
picking  up  stones,  or  any  thing  else,  and  you  can 
leave  him  without  fear  of  his  playing  "old  sol- 
dier" in  your  absence.  Another  capital  negative 
quality  is,  that  he  dont  pick  up  his  duds  and 
start  for  home  exactly  at  six  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, as  many  other  farmers'  "assistants"  do. 
He  Is  willing  to  labor  till  sundown,  and  even  la- 
ter, if  work  is  pressing.  On  the  whole,  he  is  a 
very  honorable,  industrious,  intelligent  and  well- 
behaved  farmer ;  nevertheless,  I  cannot  conscien- 
tiously recommend  elephants  as  the  cheapest  work- 
iee  on  a  farm.  They  cannot  work  in  cold  weath- 
er, and  of  course  would  eat  themselves  up,  trunk 
and  all,  in  a  single  winter. 

Truly  yours,  P.  T.  Barnxim. 

P.  S. — Do  let  me  improve  this  opportunity  to 
caution  my  brother  farmers  against  "believing 
all  they  read  in  the  papers."  About  planting 
time  I  read  in  a  newspaper  that  a  sure  preventive 
of  the  potato  rot  was  to  soak  the  seed  potatoes  in 
water  with  an  ounce  of  sulphate  of  copper  to  the 
gallon.  1  tried  it,  and  it  did  prevent  mine  from 
rotting  and  from  chitting !  After  they  had  been 
two  weeks  in  the  ground  my  man  dug  them  up, 
and  found  them  sound  inside,  but  as  dry  and 
hard  as  a  bone  on  the  outside,  with  not  the 


"Why  should  not  cows  work  for  their  living,  as 
well  as  other  females — animal  and  human  ?  We 
were  visiting  a  friend  the  other  day,  who  owns  a 
small  farm,  and  manages  it  well;  and,  in  the 
course  of  our  observations  about  his  premises,  he 
called  our  attention  to  a  large  calf,  the  largest 
one  we  ever  saw  at  the  early  age  of  two  days  old. 
It  was  a  beauty.  Wo  wanted  also  to  see  tne  cow 
that  produced  such  fruit.  He  showed  her  to  us. 
She  was  a  ^ood  conditioned  cow,  but  only  of  the 
ordinary  size.  He  then  remarked  that  the  cow 
belonged  to  a  yoke  of  cows,  which,  with  two 
other  cows,  yoked,  had  done  all  his  farm  work 
for  several  years  past, — hauling  wood,  drawing 
stone,  plowing  green-sward,  harrowing  the  ground, 
hauling  manure,  &c. ,  &c.  They  worked  as  kindly 
and  more  actively  than  oxen,  and  appeared  in  as 
good  plight,  and  produced  as  good  salves,  and 
gave  as  much  milk  as  any  lazy  cows,  that  did  not  ^ 
work.  He  is  quite  sure  that  a  small  farmer,  who 
has  no  very  heavy  work  to  do — such  as  logginc, 
&c.,  had  much  better  keep  four  cows,  and  teach 
them  to  work,  than  to  keep  two  cows  only  and 
one  yoke  of  oxen.  The  expense  is  less ;  he  will 
get  more  milk,  and  will  be  able  to  perform  as 
much  work.  Of  course,  if  he  works  his  cows, 
he  will  give  them  extra  keeping ;  and  this  will 
enable  them  to  give  as  much  milk  whilst  they 
work  as  less  well-fed  and  more  idle  cows  will 
give.  The  females  of  our  own  species  work,  and 
some  of  them  work  as  hard  as  men  ;  the  females, 
too,  of  the  horse  genus,  equal  their  mates  of  the 
other  sex  in  the  service  of  man ;  why,  pray, 
should  not  cows  also  be  made  to  perform  such 
operations  as  may  be  consistent  with  their  health 
and  usefulness  in  other  respects  ? — Drew'^s  Rural 
Intelligencer. 

For  the  New  England  Farmer. 


HOW  TO  KILL  TICKS. 

Mr.  Editor  : — In  the  June  No.  of  the  Farmer^ 
a  subscriber  wishes  to  know  the  best  way  to  kill 
ticks  on  sheep,  and  thinking  the  remedy  used 
here  preferalle  to  the  one  you  recommend,  I  give 
it. 

Take  tobacco,  about  10  pounds  to  100  sheep, 
and  boil  in  water  until  the  strength  is  extracted, 
reduce  the  liquor  if  too  strong,  (about  8  pailsfull 
of  liquor  to  10  pounds  of  tobacco  is  the  right  pro- 
portion,) and  dip  the  lambs  into  it  all  over,  tak- 
ing them  out  quickly  squeezing  out  the  liquor 
from  the  wool.  -After  the  lambff  have  all  been 
thus  treated,  put  the  old  sheep  into  a  close  yard 
in  as  small  a  space  ns  can  be  and  throw  the  re- 
maining liquor  over  them  with  a  pail.  Tlie  apr 
Slication  should  bo  made  in  a  dry  day  and  immo- 
iately  after  shearing.  One  application  will  kill 
every  tick  without  any  injury  to  the  sheep. 
Most  of  our  sheep-growers  consider  tobacco  bene- 
ficial when  sheep  are  not  iufested  with  ticks. 
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making  them  healthy  and  less  liable  to  disease. 
I  treat  my  flock  yearly,  although  I  seldom  see  a 
tick. 

I  send  you  a  sample  of  wool  taken  at  random 
from  a  fleece,  taken  off  June  1st,  from  a  two 
year  old  buck,  with  the  weight  of  sheep  and  fleece. 
She&p  weighed  before  shearing,  llTjl  ^bs.,  fleece  ; 
14  1-16  lbs.  of  well  washed  wooly  of  one  years 
growth  only;  breed,  from  **Native  American" 
Slerino  descended  from  stock  imported  from 
Spain,  many  years  since.  If  any  of  your  readers 
can  beat  this,  I  should  like  to  hear  from  them. 

J.  B.  Proctor. 

Rutland,  F/.,  June  11,  1855. 


Remarks. — The  sample  of  wool  before  us 
very  beautiful,  and  shows,  with  the  above  de- 
scription, to  what  a  degree  of  perfection  our 
sheep-growers  have  brought  their  fleeces  as  well 
as  mutton.  We  should  feel  obliged  to  Mr.  Proc- 
tor for  a  dofen  samples  of  wool  taken  from  the 
various  breeds  of  sheep  in  his  neighborhood,  with 
a  brief  description  of  each  sample. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

LIGHT  FBOH  THE  GBAKITE  STATE. 

Mr.  Editor  : — After  living  in  the  Old  Bay 
State  the  most  of  my  days,  and  getting  my  living 
by  farming,  I  find  myself  here  in  the  Granite 
State. 

Looking  out  over  the  country  at  the  close  of  a 
dry  season,  when  vegetation  suffered  so  much,  I 
find  the  agriculture  of  this  portion  of  the  State 
needs  a  reform.  The  farmers  around  Boston  are 
well  posted  up  in  improved  implements,  the  new 
methods  of  cultivation,  and  in  the  progress  of  ro 
tation  and  change  of  crops.  By  the  middle  of 
June  you  can  determine  almost  to  a  certainty 
what  the  hay  crop  will  be.  If  it  is  destined  to  be 
light,  then  corn  and  millet  make  up  the  deficien- 
cy, ind  the  root  crops  will  insure  a  surplus.  Not 
80  here ;  what  hay  can  be  cut  and  -stored,  must 
carry  the  stock  through ;  sometimes  there  is  plen- 
ty and  to  spare,  at  other  times,  the  stock  suffers 
for  the  want  of  fodder  that  might  be  secured 
with  a  little  forethought  and  labor.  An  acre  or 
two  of  green  corn  used  for  soiling  would  bo 
groat  benefit.  Then  there  is  miflet,  which  is 
strictly  a  summer  grain,  thought  to  be  as  valua- 
ble as  any  other  fodder  for  winter  use.  By  the 
way,  will  not  some  of  your  correspondents  relate 
their  experience  in  millet  raising? 

Now  a  word  of  advice  to  my  neighbors  and 
townsmen  here  in  Meredith.  Let  every  farmer 
and  mechanic  in  this  town  give  his  name  and 
money  to  the  postmaster  to  order  and  pay  for  the 
New  England  Farmer  for  one  year,  and  study 
the  improved  husbandry  of  the  nineteenth  centu- 
ry ;  then  practice  the  same,  and  I  will  venture 
the  assertion  that  they  will  find  seventy-five  per 
cent,  increase  of  profits. 

The  soil  of  this  town  is  good,  and  though  some 
parts  of  it  are  hard  to  work,  yet  this  can  be  met 
and  overcome,  by  study,  toil  and  perseverance. 
The  manure  heap  can  be  increased  at  least  four- 
fold, the  land  can  be  plowed  with  half  the  team, 
the  expense  of  cultivating  crops  can  be  much  re- 
duced, and  instead  of  bringing  so  much  bread- 


stuff into  the  town,  there  may  be  at  least  a  suffi- 
ciency raised  for  home  oonsumptioh.  There  needs 
a  change  in  many  particulars,  out  a  few  of  which 
can  now  be  noticed.  There  is  a  mistake  some- 
where in  respect  to  there  being  so  few  laborers 
on  the  land.  Is  it  because  farming  is  not  honor- 
able or  profitable  ?  Or  is  the  labor  more  severe 
than  to  drive  a  truck,  or  express,  or  omnibus,  in 
Boston  ?  Is  it  thought  more  honorable  to  meas- 
ure tape  behind  the  counter,  than  to  preside  at  a 
weekly  meeting  of  a  farmers*  association,  or  to 
swing  the  sc^rthe  in  a  summer's  day  ?  Let  agri- 
culture take  its  proper  place  with  the  professions 
of  the  day,  and  it  will  not  be  thought  degrading 
to  be  seen  in  the  field  with  spade  in  hand. 

Ask  the  retired  merchant  what  he  thinks, 
while  busy  on  his  model  farm,  surrounded  with 
everything  to  charm  his  eye,  the  lowing  herds, 
the  waving  grain,  the  well-filled  purse.  Ask  the 
man  of  small  meads  and  few  acres,  with  health 
and  a  smiling  family,  who  makes  the  two  ends  of 
the  year  meet ;  ask  him  if  he  would  exchange  his 
happy,  peaceful  fireside,  the  lovely  village 
church,  and  the  district  school,  for  the  turbu- 
lent waters  of  a  trading  life  in  the  crowded  city, 
where  boys  are  brouicht  up  amidst  crime  and  dis- 
honesty, which,  witSout  a  mighty  moral  effort, 
will  Srtainly  destroy  them. 

Again,  the  farming  community  ought  to  be  a 
reading  and  writing  community.  There  should 
be  books  and  papers  of  an  agricultural  character 
on  every  farmer's  table  and  a  day-book  beside 
them  to  note  down  every  little  incident  worthy  to 
be  remembered.  These  little  scraps  can  be  gath- 
ered up  at  any  time,  sufficient  to  note  down  a  col- 
umn to  spread  before  the  readers  of  an  agricultu- 
ral .  paper.  These  ideas  and  experiences  can  be 
matured  and  practised  by  others,  and  .we  be  mu- 
tual helps,  while  we  enjoy  the  luxuries  of  life  in 
all  their  purity,  and  find  that  it  is  good  to  give 
as  well  as  to  receive. 

These  thoughts  suggest  themselves  to  me  while 
here  as  a  resident.  Stranqxr. 

Meredith  Centre,  N.  H.,  1855. 


OFFICERS  OF  SOCIETIES. 

Franklin  County  Agricultural  Soddy. 
H.  W.  CrsHMAN,  Bemardston,  President. 
Edward  F.  Raymond,  Secretary. 

Housatonic  Agricultural  Sodely, 
Henrt  Smith,  of  Lee,  President. 
E.  p.  Woodworth,  Gt.  Barrington,  Treasurer. 
J.  Sedgwick,  Great  Barrington,  Secretary. 

Rutland  County  Agricultural  Society. 
Henry  W.  Lester,  Rutland,  President. 
John  L.  Marsh,  Clarendon,  i      Vice 
Alanson  Allen,  Fairhaven,  )  Presidents. 
Daniel  Kimball,  Rutland,  Secretary. 
Zenin  Howe,  Castleton,  Treasurer. 


Curb  for  Garget. — Joseph  Merriam,  of  Ohio, 
states,  in  the  OJiio  Farmer,  that  raw  linseed  ail, 
rubbed  over  the  cow's  bag,  will  cure  the  garget. 
He  says  it  is  a  certain  remedy. 
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MOWIITG  EXHIBITION. 

There  wtus  a  trial  of  mowing  machinee,  on 
Tuesday,  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Moees  Wetherbee, 
in  JDedham,  under  the  superintendence  of  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Norfolk  Coyntj  Agricultural  So- 
oiety.  The  trial  was  in  competition  for  the  pre^ 
mium  of  $600  offered  by  the  State  Society.  We 
find  a  report  of  the  proceedings  in  the  Tel^aphy 
from  which  we  condense  the  following  account 

<*The  field  was  very  level  generally,  and  free  from 
any  obstruotions  whatever  in  the  nature  of  stones  or 
stumps,  though  the  surface  was  not  entirely  even. 
Hie  grass  to  be  cut  was  very  light,  but  very  even, 
being  almost  wholly  a  fine  red-top  of  a  wiry,  hard 
kind,  with  a  fine  bottom. 

"Three  maohines  were  on  the  ground,  of  Ketoh- 
om's  patent,  two  of  them  being  heavy  for  two  horses, 
cutting  a  swath  about  4  fbet  8  inches  wide,  and  one 
for  a  single  horse.  These  machines  operate  with  a 
vibratory  motion,  the  cutting  apparatus  being  fixed 
upon  a  rod  which  is  moved  swiftly  from  right  to  left 

"There  are  also  three  maohines.  on  the  ground  of 
Manny's  patent,  made  by  Adriance  &  Co.,  of  Wor- 
cester. One  of  these  also  was  for  a  single  horse.  The 
larger  machines  weighed  about  600  and  600  pounds 
respectively.  They  also  out  with  a  vibratory  motion 
in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  Ketchum's;  but  they 
have  what  Ketchum's  do  not,  a  small  wheel  on  the 
right  hand  side  of  the  machine,  which  helps  to  sup- 
port it  and  causes  it  to  move  with  less  friction,  and 
consequently  greater  ease  for  the  team.  They  also 
have  a  reel  which  is  made  to  revolve  with  a  down- 
ward and  backward  motion  as  the  machine  moves 
forward,  thus  pressing  the  grass  more  firmly  down- 
ward toward  the  knives. 

Mr.  Fisk  Rassell,  of  Soath  Boston,  also  introduced 
three  machines  of  similar  sizes,  but  cutting  on  difier- 
ent  principles,  the  knives  being  so  arranged  that  each 
blade  turns  upon  a  pivot,  as  the  rod  to  which  they 
are  attached  moves  backward  and  forward,  and  thus 
the  edges  of  each  blade  cut  with  a  drawing  motion. 
The  larger  machines  of  Ketchum  and  Manny  out  fbur 
feet  and  eight  inches  in  width. 

"There  was  also  one  of  R.  L.  Allen's  machines,  of 
New  York,  of  a  difierent  kind  from  either  of  the  oth- 
ers in  some  respects,  though  the  cutting  blades  move 
like  those  of  Ketchum  and  Manny. 

"The  amount  of  land  assigned  to  each  team  was  half 
an  acre.  Six  two-horse  teams  entered  on  the  first 
trial  at  fifteen  minutes  after  eleven.  Oh  i  work  was 
completed  in  from  twenty-two  to  twenty-five  minutes, 
and  was  well  done  by  all,  though  there  seemed  at 
this  trial  to  be  a  general  impression  in  tavor  of  Man- 
ny's machine,  on  account  of  the  greater  a(,parent 
ease  with  which  the  work  was  done. 

"The  second  mode  of  trial  was  by  allowing  each  com- 
petitor to  cut  a  single  swath  through  the  field  and 
back  again,  and  then  examining  the  ground  after  the 
hay  was  removed  by  a  horse-rake.  In  this  trial,  the 
machine  of  Manny  showed  a  closer  cut  swath,  and  ev- 
idently was  considered  by  the  spectators  generally,  as 
the  best  machine. 

*'The  next  test  wns  that  of  the  machines  drawn  by 
a  single  horse,  but  no  new  light  was  thrown  upon  the 
qualities  of  the  machines  by  this  trial,  except  that  it 
appeared  that  Manny's  machine  would  admit  of  cut- 
ting either  a  full  swath  or  only  a  partial  one  without 
clogging,  while  others  did  not  seem  to  admit  of  that 
variation. 

"One  or  two  other  trials,  slightly  varying  from  the 
last,  were  then  had,  and  at  the  close  the  general 
opinion,  as  expressed  by  the  witnesses,  was  rather  in 
favor  of  Manny's  machines,  on  the  ground  that, 


while  they  do  the  work  quite  as  well,  in  every  re- 
spect, as  any  other  machines,  they  seem  to  be  more 
easily  managed  and  to  require  less  power." 


For  tkt  iVeto  England  Fwrmer. 

HARD  TIMES  AHD  THE  PRICE  OF 
LABOR. 

Mr.  Editor  :-*In  speaking  of  *<hard  times," 
in  a  previous  number,  you  say,  "it  is  not  the 
merchant  who  fails,  or  the  manufacturer  who 
stops  his  machinery,  that  suffers  from  hunger, 
cold  or  nakedness.  But  there  is  a  class  who 
have,  until  recently,  received  liberal  compensa- 
tion, who  rise  in  the  morning  not  knowing  when 
or  how  they  shall  find  food  for  the  day."  I 
would  inquire  of  this  class  if  the  fault  is  not 
their  own  1  If  they  have  received  liberal  pay, 
(aa  it  is  known  that  workmen  have  received,  in 
many  cases,  double  pay  to  what  was  paid  for  the 
same  labor  ten  years  ago,)  if  they  should  not 
have  been  able,  through  a  Ions  period  of  pros- 
perity, to  have  laid  up  enough  to  carry  them 
through  a  "hard  time'^  of  six  or  eight  montb« 
without  suffering?  It  seems  to  me  that,  by  using 
some  economy,  they  should  have  been  able  to  do 
80.  The  farmer  has  paid  to  the  foreigner  almost 
double  fur  labor  the  past  year,  that  they  for- 
merly paid  to  good  men  fVom  New  Hampshire 
and  Vermont.  I  think  the  increased  wages  paid 
by  farmers  is  unreasonable.  The  meohanio  bad, 
as  a  reason  for  the  increase  of  wages,  the  high 
cost  of  provisions,  and  by  increase  of  pay,  was 
enabled  to  save  more  than  formerly,  when  pro- 
visions were  not  so  high.  But  the  laborers  on  a 
farm  have  no  board  to  pay  or  provisions  to  buy, 
as  this  item  oomes  out  of  the  employer ;  so  that 
the  farmer  has  been  obliged  to  pay  extra  wages^ 
and  the  extra  expense  of  board,  which  has  madci 
the  wages  paid  by  the  farmer  amount  to  about 
$34  per  month,  or  $20  per  month  with  boai^,. 
while  the  laborers  in  manufacturing  establlsfa-^ 
ments  have  received  but  $26  per  month,  or  $11 
per  day  without  board. 

I  think  the  wa^es  paid  by  farmers  the.  last 
year  too  high,  as  the  farmer  cannot  afford  to  pay 
more  than  manufacturing  oompanies.  Neither 
is  n  worth  more  to  work  on  a  farm  tba»  k  ia  to 
work  on  wharves  or  for  manufacturis^  compa- 
nies, without  the  certainty  of  more  than  a  week*B 
work  at  a  time ;  $14  or  $15  and  board,  is  as 
much  as  the  laborer  can  commancl  at  any  »ther 
work,  and  the  farmer,  who  wishes  to  make  as 
much  as  the  laborer,  should  not  pay  mora  than 
this  sum.  s.  Q^  lu 

Lexington^  June  23, 1855. 

Remarks. — ^There  are,  no  doubt,  hundWsds  of 
cases  of  suffering  where  dissipation  or  impm- 
denoe  have  been  the  cause,  and  other  hundreds 
where  honest  toil  and  rigid  economy  have  not 
received  their  duo  reward.  Let  each  examine 
and  judge  for  himself,  and  give  liberally  from  his 
abundance ;  or,  what  is  better,  supply  employ- 
ment and  allow  each  to  earn  his  own  broad. 
But  let  none  suffer. 


Fig  Trees  in  the  Sout9BRN  States.— The  JVih 
tional  Intelligencer  says  that  ohoioe  yariotieB  of 
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the  fig  have  been  imported  from  the  south  of 
France,  under  the  auspices  of  the  agricultural 
department  of  the  patent  office.  They  are  in- 
tended for  distribution  in  our  southern  and  south- 
western States,  where  it  is  known  that  they  will 
grow  and  thrive. 


I! 


PATENT  STUMP  PXTLLEE. 

Among  the  visits  made  by  us  during  the  pres- 
ent month  to  the  homes  of  the  farmers  in  various 
parts  of  this  State,  and  New  Hampshire,  was  one  to 
the  town  of  Orange,  Mass.,  to  witness  the  opera- 
tions of  the  eighth  wonder  of  the  world,  the  Pa- 
tent Stump  Puller^  owned  and  operated  by  Mr. 
W.  W.  Willis,  of  that  town.  Notice  of  the  tri- 
al had  been  given,  so  that  persons  assembled  from 
the  adjoining  towns,  and  a  few  had  come  from 
remote  distances. 

At  ten  o'clock  the  hook  of  a  stout  chain  was 
placed  under  the  root  of  a  moderately-sized 
stomp,  and  it  was  turned  out  with  as  much  ap- 
parent ease  as  though  it  had  been  a  mere  log 
with  no  attachments  to  the  ground.  Other  stumps 
of  still  larger  size,  and  more  extensive  roots,  were 
then  taken  out,  and  all  with  certainty,  and  with- 
out the  slightest  confusion,  and  the  time  occu- 
pied in  removing  each  one  after  the  chain  was 
applied,  not  exceeding  ten  minutes  ! 

At  length,  the  visitors  having  multiplied  to 
quite  a  crowd,  a  larger  chain  vras  attached,  and 
an  enormous  stump,  the  growth,  perhaps,  of  cen- 
turies, was  selected.  With  a  small,  half-circular 
spade,  room  was  made  under  one  of  the  roots  and 
a  stout  hook  attached ;  the  chain  passing  from 
the  hook  np  over  the  end  of  the  shears.  The  whole 
sarlhce  of  the  ground  about  the  stump  vrae  cov- 
ered with  the  stumps  of  a  later  growth  of  young 
pines,  whose  roots  penetrated  the  soil,  and  min- 
gled with  those  of  their  ancient  progenitor.  The 
stump  itself  was  between  two  or  three  feet  in  di- 
ameter»  and  sound,  as  were  its  roots. 

A  pair  of  stout  oxen  were  then  hitched  to  the 
lever,  and  driven  forward.  When  they  had  ad- 
Tanoed  some  four  rods,  the  chain  was  taken  up,  and 
they  were  turned  back  without  any  unhitching, 
the  roots  in  the  meantime  cracking  and  making 
a  noise  like  a  pistol  exploded  under  water.  The 
grpund  gradually  rose  about  the  stump,  and  in 
five  minutes  its  gnarly  roots  which  had  securely 
laid  there  for  ages  were  brought  to  the  light !  At 
the  expiration  of  ten  minutes  the  old  hero  was 
fairly  turned  over,  and  the  roots  on  the  upper  side 
pointing  to  the  heavens !  Upon  actual  measure- 
ment, we  found  the  roots  extending  something 
more  than  16  feet  from  each  aide  of  the  stump. 

A  gentleman  from  ValpamiBO,  who  accompa- 
nied us,  and  who  is  entrusted  by  the  Chilian  gov- 
ernment with  funds  to  pnrohase  agricultural  im- 
plements, after  witnessing  the  exhibition,  at  once 


ordered  three  of  the  machines  to  be  sent  to  his 
country. 

The  experiment  was  one  of  the  most  astonish- 
ing exhibitions  of  mechanical  power  that  we  have 
ever  witnessed.  The  machine  is  exceedingly  sim- 
ple, and  not  liable  to  get  out  of  repair. 

A  very  pleasant  and  appropriate  address  was 
made  to  the  multitude  at  the  close  of  the  exhibi- 
tion by Field,  Esq.,  of  Athol.    All  present 

seemed  pleased  and  instructed  by  the  occasion. 

Below  we  give  a  statement  of  the  power  of  the 
machine,  furnished  by  Mr.  Willis. 

Oramgb,  June  7,  1855. 

The  power  of  the  machine  varies  according  to 
dimensions.  Suppose  a  machine  to  have  a  lever 
18  feet  long,  the  anchor  loop  or  fulcrum  to  be 
14  feet  from  the  end  upon  which  the  power  is 
applied,  the  first  purchase  loop  to  be  6  inches 
from  the  fulcrum ;  this  will  give  you  28  times 
the  amount  of  power  applied  at  the  end  of  the 
lever.  Suppose  your  team  to  draw  2  tons,  you 
have  an  actual  purchase  on  the  stump  of  twice 
28,  or  56  tons,  and  more  in  the  same  proportion 
as  you  extend  the  lever. 

Suppose,  in  combination  with  the  leyer,  you 
rise  shears  12  feet  highland  the  loot  of  the  shears 
placed  2  feet  from  the  itonp ;  in  this  case,  you 
have  an  amount  of  power  i6o  times  greater  than 
that  applied  at  the  end  of  .the  lever.  Suppose 
your  team  to  draw  2  tons,  yuu  have  an  actual 

Eurchase  on  the  stump  of  336  tdns !  Sufficient  to 
url  out  well  nigh  any  monster  !* 
When  the  powxjr  of  the  shears  has  become  ex- 
hausted, if  you  apply  the  chain  and "  pulleys,  you 
double  the  power  of  the  lever,  which  gives  56 
times  the  amount  of  power  applied  at  the  end  of 
the  lever.  That  is,  suppose  2  tons  purchase  by 
the  team,  you  obtain  112  tons ;  this  is  sufficient 
when  the  stump  is  once  moved  from  its  bed  by  the 
greater  power,  to  perfect  the  work. 

The  shears  should  be  placed  near  to  the  stump 
to  get  the  greatest  power,  and  they  exert  the 
greatest,  when,  rising,  they  reach  exactly  the  per-l 
pendioular  position.    A  large  portion  of  all  work  \ 
may  be  done  without  their  aid.  ^ 

A  strong  horse  will  answer  most  purposes, 
though  oxen  are  preferable.  One  man  can  work 
this  machine  slowly,  but  it  requires  two  or  three 
to  work  it  rapidly.  A  little  patience  and  prac- 
tice will  enable  almost  any  one  to  work  it  in  a 
short  time.        Yours  venr  respectfully, 

Wm.  W.  Willis. 

Locusts. — It  is  said  that  in  some  parts  of  Illi- 
nois, particularly  in  the  vicinity  of  Alton,  the 
locusts,  which   h&^e  been  quite  numerous,  are 
dying  in  great  numbers.     The  ground  beneath 
the  forest  trees  is  covered  with  their  carcasses, 
and  the  hogs  of  the  farmers  are  getting  quite 
corpulent  from  the  unwonted  good  living  which 
is  thus  provided  for  them.    The  insect  appears  to    n 
have  fulfilled  its  mission,  its  body  has  become  i- 
large  and  hollow,  and  its  strength  exhausted,  and  r 
in  flying  from  one  place  to  another,  it  at  lastr 
tumbles  to  the  ground,  falls  upon  its  back,  andr 
that  is  the  last  of  Mr.  Locust.  i 
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CELLAB  FLOORS. 

The  cheapest,  beet  and  most  durable  cellar  floor, 
which  is  also  impervious  to  rats,  may  be  made  in 
the  following  manner  :  Supposing  the  cellar  wall 
already  laid,  with  a  suflElcient  dram  to  the  cellar ; 
then  die  a  trench  all  around  the  wall  on  the 
inner  side,  a  foot  wide  and  deep,  connecting  with 
the  cellar  drain.  In  the  centre  of  this  trench 
make  a  drain  by  standing  two  stones,  bracing 
against  each  other,  at  an  ansle  of  about  45  de- 
grees. Then  fill  up  the  trencn  with  small  stones, 
to  within  two  or  three  inches  of  the  top ;  cover 
theee  stones  with  a  layer  of  pine  shavings,  and 
then  with  the  earth  thrown  out  of  the  trench, 
levelling  off  the  same  with  the  floor  of  the  cellar. 
If  the  ground  of  the  oellar  should  be  gravel, 
nothins  further  will  be  required ;  but  if  clay, 
make  it  nerfectly  smooth,  and  strew^  over  it  a 
coatins  ot  clean  gravel ;  one  load  of  thirty  bush- 
els will  be  ample  for  a  cellar  of  twelve  hundred 
square  feet.  The  cost  of  such  a  floor,  estimating 
the  gravel  at  a  dollar,  will  not  exceed  eight 
dollars;  the  cellar  will  be  rat  proof,  and  the 
floor  smooth-dry  and  hard.  This  is  theory  veri- 
fied by  experience.  Agricultor. 
Hancock  County ^  June  4.  « 
P.  S.  I  have  been  planting  about  a  quarter  of 
an  acre  with  alternate  rows  or  potatoes  and  sweet 
corn,  2i  feet  apart,  distance  between  hills  3i  feet, 
with  a  hill  of  peas  between  each  hill  of  corn  and 

Potatoes.  The  potatoes  were  started  on  a  bed  of 
orse  manure,  and  when  from  4  to  6  inches  high, 
were  set  out  in  the  hills,  receiving  at  the  time 
what  was  eauivalent  to  a  heavy  hoeing  on  the 
26th  ult.  They  will  be  ready  for  market  by  the 
middle  of  next  month,  and  the  rows  occupied  by 
them  will  be  set  out  with  Early  York  Cabbara 
and  Rnta  Baga  Turnips.  The  peas  between  tne 
com  will  be  off  about  the  same  time,  leaving  the 
com  standing  at  5  feet  distance  one  way  and  3^1 
the  other.  The  com  is  intended  for  table  use, 
and  when  the  ears  are  gathered,  will  be  cut  up 
and  used  fi^r  ^een  fodder.  The  result  shall  be 
oommnntcated  tf  favorable,  which  is  not  doubted. 
This  is  economy,  and  of  the  right  kind — prac- 
tical economy.  By  a  little  calculation  of  this 
sort,  farmers  and  gardeners  might  make«old 
mother  earth  yield  double  for  the  support  of  her 
children  which  she  now  does. — Rural  Intelligencer, 


MEAHITESS  DOES  HOT  PAT. 

There  is  no  greater  mistake  that  a  business 
man  makes  than  to  be  mean  in  his  business. 
Always  taking  the  half  cent  for  the  dollars  he 
has  made  and  is  making.  Such  a  policy  is  very 
much  like  the  farmer's,  who  sows  three  pecks  of 
seed  when  he  ouzht  to  have  sown  five,  and  as  a 
recompense  for  the  leanness  of  his  soul,  only  gets 
ten  when  he  ought  to  have  got  fifteen  bushels  of 
grain.  Everybody  has  heard  of  the  proverb  of 
'<penny  wise  and  pound  foolish.- '  A  liberal  ex- 
penditure in  the  way  of  business  is  always  sure 
to  be  a  capital  investment.  There  are  people  in 
the  world  who  are  short-sighted  enough  to  be- 
lieve that  their  interest  can  be  best  promoted  by 
grasping  and  dinging  to  all  they  can  get,  and 
never  letiine  a  cent  slip  through  their  fingers. 
Aa  a  gweral  thing,  it  will  be  found,  other  thin^ 
Mng  equal,  that  he  who  is  the  most  liberal  is 
)  ■neoessfal  in  busineoB.    Of  coarse  we  do  not 


mean  it  to  be  inferred  that  a  man  should  be  " 
prodigal  in  his  expenditure ;  but  that  he  should  , 
show  to  his  customers,  if  he  is  a  trader,  or  those 
whom  he  may  be  doing  any  kind  of  business   ■ 
with,  that,  in  all  his  transactions,  as  well  as  so- 
cial relations,  he  acknowledges  the  everlasting  . 
fact  that  there  can  be  no  permanent  prosperity 
or  good  feeling  in  a  community  where  benefits 
are  not  reciprocal. — Hunt's  Merchant- s  Maya- 


HORSES  AHD  RATS  IH  PARIS. 

A  correspondent  of  the  JV.  Y.  Spirit  of  the 
Times  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  bodies  of  Parisian  horses  and  rats 
are  usually  disposed  of.    He  says : 

Four  hundred  horses  die  or  are  killed  in  Pbris 
in  one  week.  There  is  a  common  pound,  sur- 
rounded by  a  stone  wall,  covering  some  ten  acres. 
According  to  some  municipal  regulations  (there 
is  an  'ordonnanoe'  for  every  thine  in  France)  all 
dead  carcasses,  except  human  oonee,  must  be 
brought  to  this  general  receptacle.  The  carcass  of 
a  horse  is  valuable  for  the  bone,  ^e  hide,  and  the 
hair,  to  say  nothing  of  the  flesh,  much  priced, 
when  fresh,  in  certain  sausage  manufactoriee. 
But  should  you  wait  until  the  horse  has  actually 
shufiied  off  his  hairy  coil,  you  might  miss  a  bar- 

gkin — another  of  the  trade  precedes  and  pnrohases. 
ence  it  is  important  to  buy  the  horse,  as  a  dead 
horse,  before  he  is  dead.  It  is  a  regular  business 
in  Paris.  You  can  tell  these  agents  for  the  pur- 
chase of  dead  horses  at  a  glance ;  the  dress  is 
that  of  an  English  groom,  save  the  vignette  on 
the  visor  of  the  cap,  representing  a  dead  horde's 
head  and  cross-bones;  a  memorandum  book,  a 
pencil,  a  stamp,  and  apiece  of  caustic  complete 
his  accoutrements.  With  scrutinizine  eye  he 
travels  the  thoroughfares  of  I^is ;  should  a  horse 
go  lame,  break  a  leg  or  neck,  should  he  9how 
symptoms  of  distress^in  a  word,  anywhere  or  in 
any  way  evince  signs  of  the  many  ills  to  which 
horseflesh  is  heir,  immediately  is  an  offer  made 
for  the  animal,  deliverable  when  really  dead. 
The  bargain  concluded,  the  'signalement*^  of  the 
horse  and  owner  is  carefully  recorded,  and  a  pri- 
vate mark  stamped  on  the  inside  of  the  foreleg 
with  the  caustic ;  the  horse  goes,  perhaps  rejoic- 
ing, on  his  way  for  weeks,  perhaps  months,  only  , 
to  be  met  with  and  identified  after  death,  at  the 
public  graveyard  for  horses.  Now,  except  in 
cases  of  fresh  specimens,  as  mentioned  above,  the 
first  operation  on  a  dead  horse  is  to  take  off  the 
skin  ;  then  the  flesh,  to  get  at  the  bones.  The 
skinnirig  portion  is  easy,  and  performed  with  a 
dexterity  and  rapidity  truly  astonishing. 

I  have  seen  in  the  enclosure  spoken  of,  at  one 
time,  over  one  hundred  horses  ssinned,  or  being 

Sut  through  that  process.  The  next  point  is  to 
ivest  the  bones  or  adhesive  and  often  putrid 
flesh  ;  bones  are  valued  in  proportion  as  they  are 
clear,  neat,  and  free  from  other  matter.  To  take 
off  the  flesh  by  hand,  Is  a  tedious  and  difficult 
operation.  An  ingenious  Frenchman  solved  the 
difficulty.  He  noticed  that  rats  were  very  fond 
of  horse  flesh ;  he  advised  the  authorities  to  colo- 
nize the  dead  horse  pound  with  these  animals ; 
the  catacombs  of  Paris  furnished  them  by  thou- 
sands. It  was  done,  and  now-a-days  a  dead 
horse's  carcass,  put  in  over  night,  is  literallj 
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nothing  but  a  neat  and  beautiful  skeleton  in  the 
morning.  The  pecuniary  saving  to  bone  dealers 
fipom  the  voraoitj  and  gnawing  propensities  of 
the  rat  family,  is,  I  was  told,  very  considerable. 
Our  Yankee  Frenchman  did  not,  however,  stop 
there.  It  was  natural  to  suppose  that  rats,  so 
well  fed  and  provided  for,  would  rapidly  increase 
and  multiply ;  hence  the  necessity  of  regulating 
the  matter.  Every  three  months  a  grand  *  battue^ 
is  made  upon  the  aforesaid  colony  of  rats,  and  all 
caught  above  ground  die  the  death  of  rats.  The 
manner  of  doing  this  amused  me.  Horizontal 
and  cylindrical  holes  are  bored  all  around,  in  and 
at  the  foot  of  the  enclosing  walls — the  depth  and 
diameter  being  respectively  the  length  and  thick- 
ness of  the  rat's  body.  Upon  the  morning  of  the 
'battue,'  men  armed  with  tm  pans,  kettles,  drums, 
Ac,  rush  in  at  the  peep  of  day  and  'charivari' 
the  poor  rats,  who,  frightened  to  death,  poke 
their  heads  into  the  first  opening.  Of  course, 
all  those  in  the  wall  holes  have  taite  sticking  out. 
The  rat  collector,  with  bag  over  his  left  shoul- 
der, now  makes  a  tour  of  the  premises,  and  the 
scientific  and  rapid  manner  with  which  the  rats 
are  seized  by  the  tail  and  safely  (to  both  rats  and 
operator)  transferred  to  the  bag,  challenges  ad- 
miration. It  even  surpasses  the  'Chiffonnier's' 
rag  picking.  Perhaps  you  wish  to  know  what 
becomes  of  the  rats.  I?he8e,  also,  are  sold  before 
they  are  caught  or  killed.  The  privilege  of  gath 
ering  rats  on  the  'battue'  days  is  farmed  out  by 
the  authorities,  and  a  profitable  business  it  is. 
These  rats,  sleek  and  fat  as  they  necessarily  are, 
fetch  a  highly  remunerative  price — the  fur,  the 
skin,  and  the  flesh,  meet  with  ready  sales. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer* 

"LUHAE  IHFLUEirCES." 

I  noticed  in  the  Farmer ^  for  February  17,  a 
short  article  headed  "Lunar  Influences."  The 
signed  initials  are  those  of  one  whom  I  know,  by 
reputation,  to  be  a  judicious  and  practical  man ; 
and  I  was  very  sorry  to  see  him  express  himself 
in  the  language  of  ridicule,  dashed  with  bitter- 
ness, as  having  no  fellowship  with  the  supersti- 
tious believers  in  lunar  influence. 

The  moon  may  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
cutting  and  killing  of  brush  ;  but,  somehow  or 
other,  it  wiU  kill  brush  to  cut  them  in  the  old  of 
the  moon  in  August.  I  speak  from  experience, 
having  first  discovered  the  fact  by  accident,  after 
cutting  the  brush  on  the  same  land  for  two  or 
three  years  without  any  effect,  unless  it  were  to 
make  them  "renew  their  youth  like  the  eagles." 
The  moon  may  have  no  influence  upon  vines  ; 
but,  for  some  reason  or  other,  vines  planted  in 
the  old  of  the  moon  will  be  more  fruitful  than 
those  planted  in  the  new,  as  **J.  W.  P."  can 
very  easily  ascertain  by  experiment.  Plant  them 
BO  that  the  pollen  will  not  mix,  and  try  it. 

I  remember  reading  the  lectures  of  one  Dr. 
Lardner,  a  very  learnt  and  scientific  man,  who 
run  away  with  another  man's  wife,  and  laid 
down  science  to  Unde  Sam's  boys  several  years 
ago.  lie  ridiculed  the  supcrshtious  traditions  of 
farmers  and  the  **common  people"  concerning 
the  influence  of  the  moon  on  vegetation.  The 
jBame  Dr.  Lardner  ascribed  the  cause  of  the  tides 


tive  nearness  to  the  earth.  The  moon,  then.  Oh, 
Dr.  Lardner ! — or  your  shade,  if  you  be  dead — 
does  have  an  influence  on  the  water  f  So  it  has  on 
certain  kinds  of  vegetation  ;  the  sun-light  has  an 
influence ;  the  inot;n-ligbt  has  also  an  influence. 
For  what,  I  would  respectfully  ask  of  the  savans, 
was  the  moon  made/  To  shine,  say  a  fourth 
part  of  the  nights  of  theyear,  and  "keep  dark^' 
the  balance?  Can  "J.  W.  P."  sleep  as  well  on 
a  moonlight  night  as  on  a  dark  one  ?  It  is  not 
the  light  in  his  room  that  causes  him  to  be 
wakeful,  altogether ;  for  he  could  sleep  facing  a 
lighted  lamp — "cat-naps"  at  first,  prhaps,  if 
not  accustomed  to  the  artificial  light;  but  let 
the  full  moon  beam  into  his  face,  and  he  will  lie 
awake  for  hours  reviewing  the  sins  of  hii  past 
life. 

Mr.  Editor,  on  the  whole,  "J.  W.  P."  did  not 
write  that  article ;  if  he  did,  let  me  ask  of  him 
respectfully  to  take  up  an  old-fashioned  book, 
called  the  "Holy  Bible,"  and  turn  to  the  33d 
chapter  of  Deuteronomy,  read  the  14th  verse,  and 
let  reflection  have  its  "perfect  work." 

J.  D.  Canning. 


to  the  attraction  of  the  sun  and  moon,  princi- 
pally of  the  moon,  on  account  of  her  compara-iand  obey  this  law. —  Working  Fanner, 


BOOK  WOEMS  AHD  DUNCES. 
The  difference  between  those  who*  sp*  nd  a  life- 
time in  the  perusal  of  antiquated  wof  ks  on  agri- 
culture, and  those  who  never  read  at  all,. is  much 
less  than  is  generally  supposed ;  ani  while  a  thor- 
ough reading  of  the  current  practical  improvo- 
ments  of  the  day  is  highly  useful,  the  application 
of  an  antiquarian  taste  in  thestudy  of  agriculture 
is  worse  than  useless.  What  can  it  avail  to  a 
modern  farmer,  to  know  what  were  the  processes 
of  a  thousand  years  ago  ?  What  consequence 
can  it  be  to  him  to  know  what  crops  could  be 
raised  by  the  use  of  a  wooden  plow,  or  what  was 
the  opinion  of  Jethro  Tull  on  matters  which  have 
been  materially  improved  and  better  understood 
since  his  time?  Many  of  our  agricultural  works 
are  half  filled  with  the  historj^  of  agriculture, 
with  scarcely  a  pertinent  word  in  relation  to  the 
minutia  of  present  processes.  They  remind  us 
of  a  work  which  has  einoyed  some  popularity, 
entitled  "Hydraulics,"  from  which  no  artizan 
can  learn  how  to  build  a  pump.  It  is  merely  a 
revamping  of  Vitruveus  and  other  writers,  de- 
scribing the  modes  of  raising  water  by  the  An- 
cients. An  Examiner  in  the  Patent  Office  migb 
study  the  historv  of  agricultural  tools  with  profit, 
for  it  would  enable  him  to  know  what  was  strictly 
new,  but  a  farmer  should  study  to  know  the  best 
and  most  recent  improvements  of  the  day.  He 
need  not  fear  that  any  tools  precedme  those  now 
in  extended  use,  are  superior,  for  haa  they  been 
so,,  they  would  have  remained  m  use.  No  set 
of  artizans  are  so  jealous  of  their  old  tools  as 
farmers.  Any  new  invention  most  be  clearly 
proved  to  be  superior  to  those  which  preceded  it, 
before  it  can  find  its  way  into  the  tool  house  of 
most  farmers.  The  continued  repetition  and  re- 
cital of  agricultural  processes  ox  the  ancients, 
although  the  fashion  of  the  day,  is  like  the  refu- 
sal of  our  colleges  to  grant  their  honors  to  those 
who  can  substitute  a  knowledge  of  two  of  the 
modem  languages  in  place  of  one  of  the  dead 
ones.  Progression  is  the  order  of  the  day,  as 
well  as  the  first  law  of  nature,  and  farmers,  be- 
yond all  others,  should  be  the  first  to  remember 
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BOCKIHG  H0&8SS. 

We  are  elad  to  see  that  the  abominable  prao- 
tioe  of  docking  and  nicking  horses  is  going  out 
of  fashion.  It  preyails  in  no  country  in  the 
world  besides  England  and  the  United  States; 
we  got  it  from  the  mother  country,  and  the 
sooner  we  leave  it  off  the  better.  It  is  wondei^ 
fal  how  any  body  but  an  ignorant,  narrow- 
minded  blockhead  of  a  jockey  should  ever  have 
thought  of  it — ^being  as  offensive  to  good  taste  as 
it  is  a  violation  of  every  human  ^ling.  Has 
nature  done  her  work  in  such  a  bungline  man- 
ner, in  forming  that  paragon  of  animals,  the 
horse,  that  he  requires  to  have  a  large  piece  of 
bone  chopped  off  with  an  axe  to  reduce  him  to 
i^mmetry  7  or  that  beauty  and  grace  can  be  ob- 
tained only  by  cutting  a  pair  of  his  large 
muscles. 

''The  docking  and  nicking  of  horses,"  says  an 
intelligent  writer  on  Farriery,  "is  a  cruel  prac- 
tice, and  ought  to  be  abandoned  by  the  whole 
race  of  mankind.  Every  human  being,  possessed 
of  a  feeling  heart  and  magnanimous  mind,  must 
confess  that  both  the  docking  and  nicking  of 
horses  is  cruel ;  but  that  creature,  called  man, 
attempts  thus  to  mend  the  works  of  his  Creator, 
in  doing  which  he  often  spoils  and  disfigures 
them.  What  is  more  beautiful  than  a  fine  horse 
with  an'  elegant  long  tail  and  flowing  mane, 
waving  in  the  sports  of  the  wind,  and  exhibiting 
itself  in  a  perfect  state  of  nature  1  Besides,  our 
Creator  has  given  them  to  the  horse  for  defence 
as  well  as  beauty." 

The  same  author  relates  an  instance  of  a  fine 
hunting  horse  owned  by  an  Englishman,  which 
would  carxy  his  rider  over  the  highest  five  barred 
gate  with  ease ;  but  he  thought  the  horse  did  not 
corry  as  good  tail  as  he  wished  ;  he  therefore  had 
him  nicked,  and  when  the  horse  got  well,  he 
could  scarcely  carry  him  over  two  bars.  "Thus," 
caid  he,  "I  have  spoiled  a  fine  horse;  and  no 
wonder,  for  it  weakened  him  in  his  loins."  Any 
man  of  common  sense  would  cheerfully  give  ten 
per  cent,  more  for  a  fine  horse  whose  tail  had 
never  been  mutilated,  than*  for  one  which  had 
been  under  the  hands  of  a  jockey. — Maine  Far- 
mer, 


able  size  may  be  judicious  and  safe.  For  instance, 
in  the  case  of  neglected  orchard  trees,  in  a  luxu- 
riant state,  with  dense  heads,  in  which  the  fruit 
is  deprived  of  air  and  light.  In  such  cases,  the 
branches  may  be  thinned  out  and  cut ;  the  sur- 
face heals  even  more  rapidly  and  smoothly  than 
at  any  other  time.  But  it  is  unsafe  to  produce 
any  very  sensible  diminution  of  foliage,  as  it  ar- 
rests the  growth  of  the  tree. 

All  pruning  in  the  growing  season  tends  to  ar- 
rest growth.  Nurserymen  know  that  a  slight 
pruning  of  stocks  beiore  budding  will  so  arrest 

frowth  as  to  make  the  bark  adhere  firmly ;  when, 
efore  the  pruning,  it  lifted  freely.  It  is  only  on 
this  principle  that  most  all  prunuag,  to  promote 
fruitfulness,  must  be  done  at  a  point  of  greater  or 
less  activity  of  growth.  Late  spring  pruning  is 
often  resorted  to  as  a  means  of  subduing  a  super- 
abundant vigor,  and  it  has  the  same  effect  as  root 
pruning  to  a  certain  extent. — BorticuUurist. 


PRUNING  WHEN  THE  LEAVES  ASE 
ON. 

The  only  pruning  we  hold  to  be  sound,  safe 
and  commendable «  at  this  season,  is  that  of  the 
finder  and  thumbs — in  other  worda,  pinching.  It 
is  quite  inconsistent  with  good  management  to 
rear  a  crop  of  good  shoots  at  two  or  three  inches 
growth  bi'lbre  they  attain  to  woodliness.  This 
economizes  the  force  of  the  tree,  and  turns  it  in- 
to a  channel  where  it  will  promote  instead  of 
frustrating  the  ends  we  are  aiming  at.  For  in- 
stance, if  we  plant  a  young  tree,  and  have  it 
trimmed  with  a  view  to  a  certain  form,  and,  con- 
trary to  our  expectations,  a  shoot  breaks  out  at 
an  unexpected  point,  and  assumes  a  vigorous  hab- 
it, and  robs  all  other  parts,  it  would  w  evidently 
unwise  to  tolerate  this  intruder  until  it  arrives  at 
full  growth  and  then  cut  it  away.  Too  many 
trees  are  thus  managed  bv  the  neglect  of  summer 
pruning  or  pinching.  Vfe  admit,  however,  that 
there  are  cases  in  which  the  summer  pruning,  or  I 
entire  lopping  off  or  cutting  of  limbs  of  consider-, 


For  the  If€w  England  Farmer. 


PIGS  AND  FOULTBT. 

Mr.  Editor  : — The  following  account,  which 
I  have  kept  for  my  own  satisfaction,  I  had  not 
thought  or  making  public  till  recently,  upon  be- 
ine  advised  by  a  friend  ;  it  is  not  as  particular  as 
I  snould  have  kept  it  if  designed  for  the  public. 

The  26th  of  July,  186S,  I  ooiiimenoed  mj  aeoount 
.  with  10  pigs,  6  weekB  old,  for  which  I  charged 

$3.50,  or $86.00 

The  mother 12.00 

Vtom  that  time  up  to  the  20(h  Feb.,  1866, 1  have 
given  them  56  bags  corn,  102  boahels  oob  com, 
43  bushels  barley,  4  biuhels  oats,  1636  poondfl 
shorts,  and  256  pounds  rice,  making  an  aggre- 
gate cost,  Including  toll,  of 281.20 

Pigs,  mother  and  all : $328.20 

In  the  sprint  of  1854, 1  h«id  6  piga  from  the 
mother,  being  ber  second  litter,  and  6  piffs  from 
one  of  the  10  above  named.  I  will  now  give  yoa 
an  account  of  what  I  have  received  in  return  for 
all  this  outLiy,  first  informing  you  that  1  kept 
my  poultry  out  of  the  grain  charged  to  the  pigs, 
and  also,  what  grain  my  horse  has  had  has  been 
taken  from  that,  as  it  was  not  convenient  to  keep 
separate  lots. 

la  the  spring  of  1864, 1  klUed  018  lbs.  pofk $100.96 

I  sold  3  pigs  for 0.76 

I  ki. led  4  pigs  July  3d  for  roasting,  76  lbs.,  14c 10.64 

Daring  the  last  feU  and  winter  killed  1700  Ibe 187.00 

Have  on  hand  one  of  tho  10  I  began  with— <»e  I  lost. .  .12.00 
Qrain  for  horse  daring  the  time 10.00 

$330.37 

Add  to  this  for  poultry  sold  daring  same  tine. 26.72 

Eggs  do.  do 66.9i 


$412.08 

Leaving  me  $84  for  about  250  bushels  carrots  I 
have  given  them.  The  manure,  I  think,  will 
pay  for  the  trouble  of  tending  them.  I  have 
reckoned  the  pork  at  11  cents  per  pound,  as  it 
has  averaged  me  that  by  cutting  it  up  and  selling 
it  in  the  form  of  ham,  sausages  and  salt  pork.  I 
could  not  have  saved  the  expense  had  I  sold  them 
whole,  at  from  7  to  8  cents  per  pound,  the  mar- 
ket price. 

It  is  my  opinion,  formed  from  this  experience, 
that  if  farmers  will  save  their  own  com,  it  will 
pa^  well  to  raise  hogs  to  fat.  It  is  also  my 
opinion  that  cob  corn  is  the  cheapest  and  best 
food  for  hogs,  till  within  a  week  o^  two  of  killing. 
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I  have  but  little  &ith  in  the  good  run  of  shorts 
or  rice  moal  for  keepine  swine. 

In  this  town  its  inhaoitants,  almost  to  an  indi- 
Tidual,  are  engaged  in  agriculture,  yet  not  half 
of  the  corn  consumed  is  raised  here.  Exactly 
the  reverse  of  this  ought  to  be  the  case,  and 
might  be,  with  an  effort;  and  the  difference 
would  be  perceived  in  the  purses  of  our  worthy 
farmers,  as  well  as  in  the  si^ht  of  waving  fields 
of  golden  grain  and  granaries  filled  with  corn 
Respectfully  yours,        S.  Woods. 

Ashby,  March  28,  1855. 


For  tkt  New  England  Farmer. 

BOOK  KHOWLEDOE. 

For  a  thinking,  earnest  man,  who  is  sincerely 
desirous  of  the  increase  of  knowledge  and  of  im- 
provement in  all  the  arts  of  life,  and  especially 
m  agriculture,  the  most  important  of  all  arts,  it 
M  exceedingly  annoying  to  near  men,  and  even 
int«3lligent  men,  who  of  course  ought  to  know, 
b  *ttor,  deridins  book-farming,  and  agricultural 
setonce,  as  wholly  unsafe,  and  unworthy  the  at- 
tention of  practical  men.  There  are  some  such, 
among  ^ooa  practical  farmers,  men  who  are  suc- 
c  v«ftu  m  all  farm  operations,  and  who  are  in- 
d^^bbed,  much  more  tnan  they  are  aware,  to  the 
labors  of  science,  who  arc  constantly  affirming 
that  the  knowledge  derived  from  books  is  of  no 
Value  to  the  farmer.  I  have  such  a  man  for  a 
neighbor ,  who  is  eminently  successful  in  his 
own  business,  and  who  is  always  able  and  will- 
ing to  communicate  valuable  and  reliable  infor- 
mation with  regard  to  his  own  farm  operations. 
He  is  inquisitive,  and  oflen  meets  the  most  in- 
tall  igent  and  enlightened  cultivators  in  the  State, 
and  carefully  treasures  up  the  information  he  ob- 
tains from  intercourse  with  them.  I  have  de- 
rived much  useful  information  from  him,  and  he 
is  ready  to  impart  to  all  his  neighbors,  the  re- 
sults of  his  own  experience,  but  he  denounces 
•hooks,  as  wholly  unworthy  of  confidence,  and 
'^•jite  as  likely  to  teach  error  as  truth.  When  I 
receive  some  important  information  from  this 
man— or  some  useful  hint,  if  I  do  not  commit  it  to 
•paper,  but  keep  it  locked  up  in  the  recewes  of 
ii!y  own  breast,  its  benefit  ren^ins  with  me  alone. 
I>-2t  if  I  commit  it  to  the  press,  it  will  be  carried 
0.4  the  wings  of  the  wind,  through  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land,  and  ben^t  thousands. 
Perhaps  it  is  the  result  of  much  thought,  and  la- 
t>or,  and  careful  experiment,  and  why  should  not 
ethers  enjoy  the  benefit  of  it,  as  well  as  myself. 
What  danger  is  there  in  sending  it  forth  to  the 
world?  who  can  be  injured  by  it?  Why  should 
he  **hide  his  light  under  a  bushel,"  or  why 
sliould  I  hesitate  to  "hold  forth"  the  light  which 
I  have  received?  But  if  this  information  is  put 
into  tvpe,  and  fixed  upon  paper,  it  becomes  book 
knowledge,  and  if  I  were  to  read  it  to  my  neigh- 
bor, he  would  give  me  a  lecture  upon  the  folly 
of  reiving  upon  information  derived  from  books. 
He  is  like  Omar,  who  said  of  the  books  of  the 
Alexandrian  Library:  <'If  they  contain  only! 
what  is  in  the  Koran,  they  are  not  needed.  If  j 
they  contain  what  is  not  in  the  Koran,  it  must 
be  false.  Let  them  be  burned."  So  if  books' 
teach  only  what  he  knows,  they  are  of  no  value. ' 
If  they  teach  what  he  does  not  know,  they  are 
Aot  to  be  trusted.  r.     { 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

CHAHOE  OP  8EEB. 

Mr.  EniTOR: — In  an  article  copied  from  the 
Visitor  into  the  Fanner  of  last  week,  the  doctrine 
is  laid  down  with  much  decision  that  ''the  seed 
of  potatoes  oueht  to  be  chanced  every  five  or  six 
years.  Even  if  the  seed  is  Drought  but  two  or 
three  miles,  the  crop  will  be  much  better." 

There  is  a  class  of  people,  and  verily  I  am  one 
of  them,  who  cannot  believe  any  theory  or  dog- 
ma, however  venerable  it  may  be  by  reason  of  its 
age,  without  some  reason  that  shall  seem  good 
and  substan  tial .  Now,  if  there  is  any  good  reason 
for  the  aboye-quoted  opinion,  I  should  really 
like  to  know  what  it  is.  I  have  hoard  it  ad-' 
yanced  many  a  time  before,  not  only  in  reference 
to  potatoes,  but  to  all  the  cultivated  crops.  But 
what  is  the  philosophy  of  it?  What  principle 
of  vegetable  physiology  makes  the  change  neces- 
sary or  advantageous?  If  I  plant  potatoes  this 
year  in  the  **hop-field,"  next  year  in  the  "rocky 
lot,"  and  the  next  year  in  the  "big-oak  lot,*^' 
why,  if  any  change  is  necessary,  is  it  not  just  as 
weU  as  to  go  to  my  neighbors,  one,  three,  six,  or 
a  hundred  miles  off  for  my  seed  ?  Will  some  one 
tell  us? 

Allow  me  to  give  a  little  of  my  own  brief  ex- 
perience with  the  carrot.  Some  seven  or  eight 
years  ago,  I  commenced  the  business  of  raising 
garden  seeds.  I  obtained  my  orange  carrot  seed 
of  a  neighbor,  who  has  always  been  in  the  same 
business.  My  first  crop  was,  perhaps,  as  good  as 
that  of  my  neighbors.  There  were  carrots  of 
every  shade  of  color,  from  the  deepest  orange  to 
the  purest  white.  I  selected  a  few  of  the  longest 
and  straightest  roots,  and  those  of  the  darkest 
color,  from  which  to  raise  seed  for  my  own  sow- 
ing. This  course  I  have  ever  since  followed,  and 
have  never  "changed"  my  seed.  Now  for  the 
result  so  far.  Two  years  ago,  as  I  was  harvest- 
ing my  carrots,  a  neighbor,  who  is  alto  in  the 
seed  business,  and  a  believer  in  the  necessity  of 
frequently  "changing  seed"  for  all  vegetables, 
happened  to  see  some  heaps  of  the  roots  from 
wfuch  I  had  selected  ^uch  as  were  thought  suitable 
to  set  for  seed;  and  he  was  so  pleased  with  them, 
not  knowing  they  were  the  rejected  roots,  that  he 
at  once  asked  for  some  of  my  seed  for  his  ovm 
sowing,  as  his  had  "run  out."  Last  fiedl  another 
neighbor,  on  seeing  my  crop,  wished  to  renew  his 
seed  also,  and  he  was  the  one  from  whom  I 
originally  obtained  my  seed.  And  this  result  hajs 
been  obtained  with  no  special  advantage  from 
extra  manuring  or  deep  plowing ;  my  plowing 
has  all  been  done  by  a  single  horse. 

This  has  been  my  short  experience  with  a 
single  vegetable.  Have  not  many  other  pevsons 
had  a  similar  experience  with  other  plants,  to  the 
improvement  of  which  they  have  devoted  some 
attention  ?  Tours  truly,     J.  Doolittle. 

Eim  Lodge,  Concord,  May  1,  1855. 

Remarks. — The  above  is  not  only  from  a  fraC" 
tical  farmer,  but  one  of  the  meet  careful  observ- 
ers among  us.  Knowing  his  soil,  we  think  it 
best  to  state  that  much  of  it  is  a  sandy  loam,  and 
as  easily  plowed,  probably,  with  one  horse,  as 
most  of  our  lands  are  with  two,  or  a  pair  of 
oxen. 
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For  the  New  Sngland  Farmer, 

OF  THE  PRACTICAL  VALITE  OF 
AHAL7SIS  OF  SOIL. 

BT  HKNRT  F.   ntBNGH. 

In  a  former  number,  some  remarks  were  made 
by  me  tending  to  show  the  danger  of  relying  en- 
tirely on  theory,  in  determing  the  value  of  ma- 
nures, because  the  same  substances,  so  far  as 
chemical  investigation  can  discover,  are  known 
to  produce  very  different  effects  as  fertilizers,  as 
well  as  to  differ  entirely  in  appearance  and  form. 

I  will  now  re^publish  part  of  an  article  fur- 
nished by  myself  to  the  Country  Gentieman,  in 
continuation  of  the  same  general  subject,  which 
is  so  interesting  to  all  reflecting  tillers  of  the 
soil.  The  chemist  may  do  much  for  the  farmer, 
who  is  already  indebted  to  chemistry,  for  the 
greatest  improvements  in  agriculture,  which 
have  been  made  in  the  last  century.  But  there 
is  a  Power  beyond  and  above  the  reach  of  science, 
'<that  doeth  all  things  well,*'  and  <<who6e  ways 
are  past  finding  out,*'  and  it  is  important  always 
to  have  clearly  in  mind,  the  point  where  human 
knowledge  stops,  and  where  man  must  behold, 
and  yet  not  comprehend  the  workings  of  the  In- 
finite. The  whole  matter  of  the  re-production 
by  plants  of  their  like  from  the  seed  is  as  much  a 
mystery  to  the  philosopher  as  to  the  child,  and 
we  ask  the  reader  of  the  suggestions  below,  to  re- 
flect long  enough  upon  the  subject  of  them,  to 
habitually  ask  himself,  as  he  watches  the  spring- 
ing of  his  grain,  and  the  blossoming  of  his  trees, 
the  thrilling  question,  What  is  life  ? 

Besides  the  operations  which  plants  are  con- 
stantly undergoing,  and  which  we  refer  to  chemi- 
cal laws,  there  are  other  phenomena  of  vegeta- 
tion, which  are  by  no  means  so  well  understood. 
We  have  seen  that  the  chemist  can  detect  not 
only  the  various  substances  of  which  grain,  as 
wheat,  for  example,  is  composed,  but  can  tell  us 
the  precise  proportions  in  which  these  elements 
are  found  to  exist  in  it.  And,  moreover,  every 
one  of  these  elements  he  can  find  in  his  laboratory, 
and  he  can  combine  them  in  the  exact  propor- 
tions, in  which  they  exist  in  the  wheat.  l%en 
the  question  occurs,  why,  with  this  knowledge, 
and  the  materials  at  hand,  why  can  he  not  irMke 
whedt?  Yet  the  most  skilful  chemist  that  has 
ever  spent  a  life-time  in  the  laboratory,  has 
never  presumed  to  pretend  that  all  his  science 
oould  enable  him  to  form  a  single  grain. 

Chemical  action  is  doubtless  going  on  in  all 
animals  and  phints,  living  as  well  as  dead,  but 
chemistry  by  no  means  solves  the  mysteries  of 
vegetable  growth.  In  growing  plants,  the  chem- 
ical forces  are  subordinated  to  an  invisible,  in- 
tangible, all-controlling  essence ;  they  are  under 
the  guardianship  of  a  power  higher  than  they, 
which  modifies  all  it  pervades,  and  this  power  is 
the  Life  Principle,  or  Vital  Force. 

If  we  contemplate  the  turf  at  our  feet,  in 
spring  time,  we  observe  not  the  uniform  results 
which  chemical  causes  should  produce,  but  we 
see,  springing  from  the  same  earth,  nourished  by 


the  same  soil,  watered  by  the  same  rain  and  dew, 
breathed  on  by  the  same  air  of  heaven,  plants  of 
difierentform  and  size  and  qualities — the  rose, 
the  lily,  the  crocus  and  the  violet,  flowera  of 
different  colors  and  fragrance. 

Whence  arises  this  diversity?  Why  are  not 
plants  thus  subjected  to  the  same  influences,  ex- 
actly alike  in  their  structure  and  qualities? 

To  these  questions,  the  Chemist  can  r^um  no 
answer,  through  his  science.  We  can  onl^  sav, 
that  in  every  little  seed  which  we  deposit  m  tne 

f  round,  there  is  a  principle  of  identity  with  its 
ind, — a  soul  as  it  were,  which  commands  the 
elements  of  the  earth,  and  air  and  water,  and  di- 
rects their  curious  arrangement  into  leaf,  and 
stalk,  a]||  flower,  and  fruit,  suited  to  the  body 
in  which  it  shall  manifest  its  earthly  being,  thos 
ordering,  in  spite  of  man's  feeble  efforts  to  modi- 
fy its  growth,  whether  it  shall  spring  up  the 
hyssop  on  the  wall,  or  the  cedar  of  Lebanon. 

Human  knowledge  can  make  no  approximation 
to  a  cooiprehension  of  this  Principle  of  Life.  We 
take  firom  apples  of  the  same  tree  their  several 
seeds,  and  plant  them  side  by  side.  Thev  spring 
up,  and  become  fruitful  trees,  each  producme  a 
fruit  of  different  color,  and  size  and  taste.  The 
chemist  could  have  analyzed  these  seeds,  and 
shown  us  their  exact  constituent  elements ;  but 
think  you  the  power  of  any  human  science 
could,  from  any  investigation,  have  detected  a 
difference,  which  should  have  indicated,  or  which 
can  at  all  explain  the  diversity  of  the  fruit  ? 

Through  tiie  controlling  influence  of  this  Vital 
Power,  new  substances  are  consequently  fbrmed 
in  plants  and  animals,  which  human  art  can 
never  imitate,  such  as  wood,  and  sugar  and 
starch  in  plants,  and  fat  and  flesh  in  animals. 
In  the  egg  of  a  bird,  the  chemist,  indeed,  may 
detect  the  same  substances  which  may  be  found 
in  the  living  creature  produced  from  it,  but  an- 
alysis fails  utterly  to  snow  him  why,  by  the  ap- 
plication of  (artificial)  heat,  these  substances 
should  assume  the  form  of  flesh  and  bone  and 
feathers,  and  finally  of  a  breathing,  living  ani- 
mal. 

You  have  heard  of  the  good  woman,  wh6 
called  at  the  eeca)aobian  in  New  York,  where  she 
had  heard  they  made  chickens  in  some  way 
without  the  help  of  hens.  She  asked  to  be 
shown  the  process.  An  attendant  took  her  to 
the  room  where  the  heat  was  applied  to  the  eges, 
and  besan  to  explain .  the  operation.  But  tne 
good  lady  was  not  fullv  satisfiea.  <*Make  chickens 
out  of  eggs,"  cried  sue  indignantly,  ''who  could 
not  make  chickens  out  of  eg^ ;  I  thought  yon 
had  found  a  new  way  of  makmg  chickens !" 

When  life  ceases,  either  in  plant  or  animals, 
the  known  chemical  laws  resume  their  sway,  and 
soon  reduce  the  lifeless  mass  to  substances  of 
known  qualities,  again  to  rise  into  new  life  in 
other  forms. 

Of  the  operation  of  these  laws,  enough  is 
known  to  render  them,  in  practice,  hiehly  useful 
to  the  cultivator  of  the  soil.  Indeed  the  study  of 
Agricultural  Chemietry  is  one  of  progress  ror  a 
lile-time,  one  which  from  its  nature,  must  per- 
haps always  remain  inexhaustible. 

But  the  question  will  occur,  must  the  fanner, 
the  gardener,  the  lady  who  rears  a  few  flowers, 
in  order  tp  cultivate  intdligenthr,  be  familiar 
with  all  the  abstruse  mystenee  or  this  science? 
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ThiB  18  bv  no  means  essential,  but  every  cultiva- 
tor should  at  least  know  enough  to  guard  against 
imposition  and  fraud,  by  the  dealers  in  patent 
manures,  and  new  theories  of  cultivation. 

Every  educated  person,  of  either  sex,  should 
know  enough  of  chemistry,  to  understand  the 
language  of  books  and  papers  and  the  conversa- 
tion 01  intelligent  men  upon  this  subject  most 
interiflting  to  ail,  for  it  certainly  is  not  respectr 
able,  to  be  ignorant  of  the  common  principles  of 
a  science  which  encages  the  attention  of  so  many 
distinguished  mines.  And  it  may  be  added,  as 
to  those  whose  business  it  is  to  cultivate  the  soil, 
the  more  extensive  their  knowledge  of  the  princi- 
ples of  husband]7,  the  greater  wijl  be  their  in- 
terest in  their  business,  and  the  soon^will  it  be 
raised  from  a  position  of  mere  physi&l  toil,  to 
that  of  a  rational  and  noble  science. 


MOTH  AHD  BEETLE  HUimVG. 


With  the  first  swelling  of  the  buds  upon  your 
firnit  trees,  these  enemies  of  your  garden  pcts_ 
make  their  appearance,  to  follow  up  their  work, in  some  form  or  other,  necessary  to  health;  but 


ly  filed  with  sweetened  vinegar  and  water,  and 
hung  up  in  the  fruit  trees.  Multitudes  will  be 
temptea  to  their  final  undoing  by  these  botded 
sweets.  These  insects  are  legitimate  game,  and 
fruit-growers  will  find  much  more  satisfaction  in 
killing  them  than  in  shooting  the  birds,  who  are 
their  fellow-helpers  in  moth  hunting.  w.  c. 
— Am,  Affricullurist, 

PATTING  CATTLE. 

In  fatting  animals,  the  less  exercise  permitted 
the  better.  Exercise  is  doubtless  necessary  to 
ensure  the  health  of  all  animals ;  but  we  most 
recollect  that  fatting  is,  in  itself,  an  abnormal 
condition,  that  all  animals,  rapidly  accumulating 
fat,  are  more  or  less  diseased.  The  celebrated 
breeder,  Bakewell,  understood  this  fact,  and  waa 
in  the  habit  of  turning  his  sheep  into  marshy 
meadows  for  the  purpose  of  getting  them  diseased. 
In  such  a  condition  they  matured  earlier  and  laid 
on  fat  with  surprisinf  rapidity. 

Salt  is  good  for  aU  animals,  and  probably  is. 


of  destruction,  until  the  frosts  of  Autumn  cut  off 
the  leaves  and  end  their  labors.  The  practised 
fruit-grower  is  already  upon  their  tracx.  Here 
among  the  dwarf  pears  you  can  read  them  with 
thumb  and  finger,  and  crush  a  world  of  insect 
life  in  a  single  moth.  There  is  in  the  last 
half  of  April,  and  early  May,  a  beetle  of  blackish 
color,  witii  a  square  upon  his  back  at  the  inser- 
tion of  his  wings,  made  up  of  four  little  squares, 
two  of  jet,  and  two  of  dull  yellow,  that  calls  for 
yottr  attention.  You  will  find  her  at  the  end  of 
the  blossom  buds,  doubtless  laying  her  vampire 
brood  among  the  young  fruit.  She  is  about  nve- 
eighths  of  an  inch  long,  and  will  fall  to  the  ^ound 
or  fly  off  unless  you  approach  her  cautiously. 
Take  a  turn  among  all  your  young  trees  every 
morning,  and  sec  that  they  are  cleared  of  these 
depredators.  Occasionally  you  will  find  a  cluster 
of  eggs  glued  to  a  limb  that  you  overlooked  in 
the  fiul.  See  that  they  are  removed  and  burned. 
Do  not  think  that  the  young  dwarf  pear,  set  out 
last  finll,  will  take  care  of  themselves.  The  moths 
and  beetle  have  a  lien  upon  them,  and  if  you  do 
not  improve  the  property  you  invested  in  them, 
the  natural  proprietors  will  resume  their  inheri- 
tance, and  save  you  the  trouble.  Follow  up  your 
attacks  upon  these  insects  with  vigor,  remember- 
ing that  every  moth  mother  slain  is  a  colony  of 
insects  exterminated. 

Soon  the  large  tribe  of  the  Melolonthians  will 


we  know  that  salt  is  not  good  for  fatting  ani- 
mals, and  should  never  he  given  if  the  object  be 
the  accumuktion  of  fat.  Experiment  agrees 
with  theory  on  this  point.  We  recollect  when 
conducting  some  extensive  experiments  on  sheep, 
a  practical  friend  urged  us  to  give  them  salt,  as- 
suring us  that  his  sheep  did  much  better  with 
than  without  salt.  The  sheep  on  which  we  were 
experimenting  were  doing  well  at  the  time, 
averaging  aTOut  2  lbs.  increase  each,  per  week. 
To  please  our  friend,  we  gave  the  sheep  salt,  of 
which  they  partook  freely,  but  in  the  fortnight 
during  which  they  were  allowed  salt,  every  sheep 
lost  weight.  We  would  give  them  as  much  wa- 
ter as  they  would  drink  ;  if  fed  roots,  they  will 
require,  and  drink  less. 

in  fiittin^  animals,  perhaps,  the  most  impor- 
tant point  18  to  obtain  such  as  are  well  calcula- 
ted, from  breed,  disposition,  and  symmetry,  to 
mature  early  and  fatten  rapidly;  then  keep 
them  warm,  (be  careful  they  are  not  too  warm 
and  that  they  do  not  prespire)  quiet,  and  dean. 
Feed  they  regularly  and  let  their  food  be  highly 
nitrogenous,  with  sufficient  available  non-nitio- 
genous  matter  united  with  the  required  bulk. — 
Ohio  Farmer, 


Moral  Effect  of  Cbhtain  Pursuits. — Mr. 
Pierpont,  in  one  of  his  lectures,  mentioned  a  fact 
_  in  evidence  of  the  moral  advantages  of  the  study 

make  their  appearance,  and  they  may  be  caught  of  natural  science,  which  is  worthy  of  notice, 
in  great  multitudes.  The  May  beetles  cau  be  ex-  fie  stated  that  although  many  poets  and  orators 
terminated  by  shaking  them  from  the  trees  they  and  men  devoted  exclusively  to  literary  pursuits 
infest  upon  a  cloth,  either  at  evening  or  early  in 'have  been  addicted  to  intemperance  and  other 
the  morning,  while  the  dew  is  on,  when  they  do. solitary  habits,  yet  he  could  not  recollect  a  sol  ita- 
not  fly  much.     Empty  vour  cloth  into  the  firo.      ry  instance  of  a  vicious,  a  dissipated  or  intemper- 

Another  method  of  cTestroying  these  ineect.s  in  ato  man  of  science.  This  statement  may  be  too 
the  winged  state  is  by  drowning.  This  is  i)c8t'unquaHficd;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
adapted  to  those  whose  habits  are  nocturnul.  general  correctness  of  it.  It  is  generally  admit- 
We  place  a  half  hogshead,  or  large  open  votsc.'l  in  ted  by  thosa  w^ho  have  written  upon  the  habits 
the  fruit  garden,  half  full  of  water.  Phicu  a  of  distinguished  men,  that  those  who  teach  mo- 
narrow  strip  of  board  across  the  top,  and  at  night  rality  are  often  ill-tempered  and  misanthropic, 
put  a  lighted  lanthorn  upon  it.  Ihc  insects  will  while  those  who  devote  their  time  and  energies 
DO  attracted  by  the  light,  and  in  attempting  to  to  the  study  of  nature,  are  remarkable  for  a  qni- 
alight,  *' blind  as  a  &etle,''  they  will  meet  act,  amiable  and  cheerful  temper.  The  cause  of 
watery  grave.  ;  this  difference  of  temper  may   be  that  moralists 

Another  good  trap  for  them  is  glass  bottles  part- 1  are  constantly  finding  something  in  the  vices  and 
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preiadices  of  ebciety  to  excite  their  indignation, 
and  to  cherish  a  misanthropic  humor  ;  while  he 
who  pursues  the  study  of  nature  sees  a  beauty 
and  harmony  and  consistency  pervadine  all  her 
works  that  breathe  their  cheering  infliftnce  into 
his  own  soul. — Country  Journal, 


For  the  New  EuKland  Farmer, 

THE  WEEPING  WILLOW. 

I  presume  that  it  is  known  to  few  that,  for  the 
weeping  willows  that  hang  their  pensive  boughs 
beautifully  over  the^hallowed  graves  of  the  dead, 
England  and  America  are  indebted  to  the  distin- 
guished Lady  Marj  Montague.  It  is  said  that 
while  at  Constantinople,  wnose  husband  at  that 
time  occupied  the  emoassy,  ehe  sent,  in  a  basket 
of  figs,  home  to  her  intimate  friend,  the  poet 


Pope,  a  sprig  of  the  Asiatic  willow.  He  set  it 
out  in  his  garden,  and  from  that  twig  has  come 
all  the  weeping  willows  in  England  and  America. 

Lady  Mary  Montague  was  born  about  the  year 
1690,  in  Nottinghamshire,  England ;  she  was 
one  of  the  finest  and  most  accomplished  scholars 
of  her  age  ;  was  cotemporary  and  on  terms  of  in- 
timacy with  Hannah  More,  Addison,  Pope,  Steele, 
Bishop  Burnet,  &c. ;  was  the  wife  of  the  accom- 
plished Charles  Montague  for  nearly  fifty  years; 
at  the  court  of  George  L  for  some  four  years; 
resided  upwards  of  twenty  years  in  Italy  and  its 
neighborhood  ;  lived  to  the  advanced  age  of  sev- 
enty-three, and  died  August  21,  1762. 

lo  Lady  Mary,  also,  it  is  said,  belongs  the 
honor  of  introducing  inoculation  for  the  small 
poz,  a  practice  which  has  annually  saved  many 
lives.  R.  H.  HowARn. 


A  NEW  MACHINE  EOB  HOEING. 


J.  A.  Robinson,  of  Fremont,  N.  H.,  is  the  pa- 
tentee of  a  now  machine  for  hoeing.  This  imple- 
ment ia  of  very  recent  date,  having  been  patented 
on  the  20th  ot  February  last.  It  embraces  a  prin- 
ciple of  weeding  entirely  now  in  itself,  and  is  de- 
signed for  cultivating  all  vegetables  planted  in 
drills,  or  rows  ;  it  is  particularly  adapted  to  cul- 
tivating drill-sown  wheats  and  other  small  grains. 
It  is  conceded  by  farmers  and  gardeners,  who 
have  examined  it,  to  bo  a  very  great  improvement 
in  cultivating  the  root  crops. 

The  facility  and  accurateness  with  which  this 
implement  operates,  in  performing  that  most  la- 
borious and  expensi7e  part  of  cultivation — weed- 
ing^ enables  the  farmer  to  cultivate  his  carrots, 
onions,  &c.,  with  one-third  the  usual  expense  of 
labor.  

HT  The  statement  above  we  give  in  the  words 
of  the  patentee  himself.  We  have  not  worked 
the  implement,  and  of  course  have  no  personal 
knowledge  of  its  merits.     A  gentleman,  however, 


who  is  a  largo  farmer,  and  one  who  is  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  similar  implements,  informs  us 
that  he  has  used  it  with* much  satisfaction— End- 
ing it  to  accomplish  the  work  effectually,  and 
with  ca30  to  the  operator.  He  states  that  when 
intended  for 'field  use,  it  should  be  made  some- 
what heavier  and  stronger  than  one  employed 
merely  in  the  garden.  Price  $5,  and  for  sale  at 
the  warehouse  of  Messrs.  Ruggles,  Nocrsk,  Ma- 
son &  Co.  ' 

Watch  MANurAcroRV. — Watdies  equal  to  the 
best  imported,  are  manufactured  in  the:  eabttrban 
town  of  Waltham.  The  prices  for  which  these 
are  sold  ranee  from  $20  to  $200  each,  at  retail. 
A  large  building  has  been  erected  on  the  south 
side  of  Charles  river,  which  is  kept  closed  against 
intrusive  eyes.  The  company  is  doing  a  large 
business. 
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Far  tkt  Nevt  Enffland  Famur. 

THE  BIRDS  OP  HEW  ENOLAKD. 

Mr.  Brown: — Dear  Sir, — Will  you  be  kind 
enoiu^h  to  inform  me  of  the  most  approved  authors 
upofl  the  subject  of  American  Ornithology,  and 
wnero  their  works  can  be  purchased.  Many  of 
your  female  readers  have  been  interested  in  the 
articles  published  in  the  Fanner ^  on  the  "Birds 
of  New  England,"  written  by  Mr.  S.  P.  Fowler, 
of  Danvers,  and  perhaps  that  sen tleman  can  give 
the  desired  information.  Yours  truly, 

April  4, 1855.  Laura. 

RKHARKS   BY  S.    P.    FOWLER. 

In  answer  to  the  request  of  your  fair  correspon- 
dent I  would  say,  there  is,  perhaps,  no  part  or  the 
natural  history  of  our  country  oetter  written  or 
illustrated,  than  its  ornithology.  Many  valuable 
and  beautiful  books  have  appeared  upon  this  sub- 
ject, and  are  to  be  found  in  some  of  our  public  li- 
braries, and  in  the  mansions  of  the  wealthy  ; 
but  it  would  be  difficult  to  direct  a  person  to  a 
book-store  where  could  be  obtained  a  work  de- 
scriptive of  all  our  birds,  at  such  a  price  as  would 
come  within  the  means  of  the  general  reader.  A 
cheap  edition  of.  Alexander  Wilson's  ''American 
Ornithology,"  with  Charles  Lucien  Bonaparte's 
continnation,  has  never  been  published,  to  my 
knowledge,  in  this  country.  An  edition  appeared 
from  a  New  York  press  in  1852,  styled  *»  Wil- 
son's American  Ornithology,  with  additions,  in- 
cluding the  birds  describi^  by  Audubon,  Bona- 
parte,  Nuttall  and  Richardson."  The  purchaser 
of  this  book,  upon  seeing  such  an  array  of  great 
names  amongst  ornithologists,  running  down  its 
back,  would  be  led  to  suppose  that  he  had  at  last 
found  a  cheap  edition  oi  ornithology,  describing 
the  habits  and  other  useful  and  interesting  facts 
relating  to  all  our  birds ;  but  in  this  supposition 
he  would  be  mistaken.  Still,  this  edition  poasesfr- 
es  value  to  many  students  in  ornithology,  in  its 
full  and  excellent  synopsis  and  copious  notes  by 
Sir  William  Jardine  and  its  editor.  It  can  be 
found  in  the  book-stores  of  Boston  and  New 
York.  No  cheap  edition  of  Audubon's  splendid 
work  has  as  yet  appeared  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Thomas  Nuttall  published  in  1832  his 
''Manual  of  the  Ornithologjr  of  the  United  States 
and  of  Canada,"  at  Cambridge,  in  two  volumes, 
oontainine  many  wood  engravings.  In  his  pre- 
face, Mr.  Nuttall  says,  "it  was  my  principal  ob- 
ject to  furnish  a  compendious  and  scientific  trea- 
tise on  the  birds  of  the  United  States,  at  a  price 
00  reasonable  as  to  permit  it  to  find  a  place  in  the 
hands  of  eeneral  readers."  It  is  known  to  many 
how  well  and  truly  he  accomplished  his  pur^ 
pose.  The  first  volume  contains  the  land  birds, 
with  an  introduction  of  thirty  pages,  pvresenting 
the  general  subject  of  ornith<uogy  with  great 
beauty  and  interest.  The  second  volume  gives  us 
the  water  birds,  with  an  appendix  drawn  from 
discoveries  made  by  Richardson  and  Swainson. 
We  are  sorry  to  add  in  connection  with  this 
work,  that  this  valuable  "Manual  of  our  Omith- 
ogy"  has  become  scarce;  we  can  point  to  no 
book-store  where  it  can  be  obtained.  A  few 
copies  can  only  occasltaally  be  found  at  Bum- 
ham's,  in  Comhill. 

In  order  to  a  full  and  better  acquaintance  with 
the  natural  productions  of  our  commonwealth,  a 


survey  was  ordered  to  be  made  by  our  LegialA- 
ture  in  1837.  One  portion  of  the  work,  allotted 
to  a  gentleman  on  the  commission,  was  our  orni- 
thology. It  was  understood  he  was  to  eaunijer- 
ate  theibirds  of  Massachusetts,  and  to  give  saeh 
information  respecting  their  habits,  as  would  be 
particularly  interesting  to  the  cultivators  of  the 
soil  to  know.  The  report  on  our  birds  appeared 
in  1839,  which,  together  with  the  other  reporte 
on  our  natural  productions,  was,  by  our  L^iala- 
ture,  distributed  by  giving  each  member,  ana  va- 
rious literary  institutions  and  societies,  one  oopj 
each,  limiting  the  distribution  in  its  descent  to 
the  people,  to  incorporated  societies  and  acade- 
mies, and  giving  but  one  copy  to  every  town  in 
the  commonwealth,  however  large  it  might  be. 
The  copies  remaining  not  distributed  were  laid 
aside  for  future  Legislative  action.  The  new 
members  of  the  next  Liegislature  finding  them  on 
hand,  and  perhaps  in  their  way,  voted  the  balance 
of  the  edition  into  their  own  pockets,  and  that  is 
the  last  we  hear  of  it.  Such  has  been  the  action  of 
our  Legislature  in  regard  to  many  of  its  valuable 
printed  reports,  and  we  are  sorry  to  admit,  in 
years  past,  we  have  sometimes  particinated  in  it. 
But  there  is  one  consolation  to  our  cultivators  of 
the  soil,  in  their  never  having  seen,  and  scaicelj 
knowing  of  the  books  prepared  for  them  by  the 
kind  forethought  of  our  old  and  respected  com- 
monwealth ;  it  is,  if  they  had  the  report  of  the 
ornithology  of  Massachusetts  in  their  hands,  they 
could  not  tell  from  any  description  in  the  work, 
or  reference  to  any  author,  a  Crow  Blackbird 
from  a  Cow  Bun  tins. 

A  valuable  local  history  of  the  birds  of  Long 
Island  was  published  in  1844,  by  J.  P.  Giraad, 
Jr.  It  is  particularly  full  and  satisfactory  in  its 
description  of  our  water  birds.  The  object  of  the 
work  IS  best  described  by  its  author  in  his  pre- 
face, where  he  says,  "He  has  been  induced  to  of- 
fer the  present  volume  with  a  view  of  pladne 
within  uie  reach  of  the  'gunners'  the  means  of 
becoming  more  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
birds  frequentmg  Long  Island.^'  So  we  presume 
the  work  would  be  more  interesting  to  a  roaeh- 
faced  shooter  of  water-fowl,  than  it  would  be  for 

Laura." 

In  r^rd  to  the  foreign  editions  of  "Wilson's 
Ornithology,"  one  was  published  in  1832,  in  three 
volumes,  with  colored  figures,  in  London,  with 
Sir  William  Jardine's  notes.  This  edition  con- 
tains Bonaparte's  continuation.  It  is  advertised 
for  sale  by  Little  &  Brown,  book- sellers  in  Bos- 
ton, for  $25.  This  is  the  cheapest  edition  of  oar 
ornithology,  with  colored  plates,  we  are  acquaint- 
ed with.  An  edition  of  "Wilson's  Ornithology" 
was  published  in  1831,  in  Edinburgh,  by  Consta- 
ble &  Co.,  in  the  Constable's  MisceUany,  and  edit- 
ed by  Prof.  Jameson,  in  four  small  volumes.  Thej 
contain  what  was  written  by  Wilson  and  Bona- 
parte, with  their  synonyms,  also  an  appendix  con- 
taining additional  details  by  Audubon,  Richard- 
son and  Swainson.  This  is  a  neat  and  satisfacto- 
rv  pocket  edition,  containing  some  four  or  five 
plates,  very  suitable  for  "Laura,"  or  any  other 
lady.  But  where  it  can  be  obtained  I  know  not ; 
the  one  I  possess  was  ordered  from  London  many 
years  since. 

In  view  of  all  that  we  have  now  written,  it 
would  seem  that  we  have  not  at  this  time  a  cheap 
and  complete   work,  embracing  a  full  histoiy 
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with  specific  descriptions  of  all  our  birds.  Suoh 
ft  book  is  wanted  by  the  farmer  and  horticultur- 
ist to  place  in  their  library,  for  reading  and  ref- 
erence, alongside  of  other  works  on  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  ikrm  or  the  garden.  <<Laura"  also, 
and  other  persons,  who  love  to  study  the  beauti- 
ful in  nature,  would  like  to  own  a  perfect  and 
comparatirel^  cheap  edition  of  American  omi 
thology.     Who  will  furnish  such  an  edition? 

S.  P.  FOWLKR. 

Danvers-port,  June  16,  1855.. 


A  "WAXE^^^AHOVG  STITMPS! 

OR,  THI  "ORANGE  STUMP    PULLKR"   IN  FITCHBVRO, 

Willis,  with  his  machine,  was  on  hand  accord- 
ing to  promise,  and  assailed  the  stumpy  race 
with  yigor  and  success.  Many  hundreds,  perhaps 
thousands,  during  the  day,  were  witnesses  of  his 
exploits.  The  power  of  the  machine  is  great  and 
astounding.  With  a  single  yoke  of  cattle,  the 
power  made  to  bear  on  a  stump  rose  from  twenty- 
nve  to  eight  hundred  tons  purchase ;  and,  with 
suitable  ^r,  I  see  not  why  it  might  not  be  in- 
definitely increased*  so  as  to  move  mountains  as 
well  as  massive  roots. 

The  stumps  he  routed  were  not  pigmies,  but 
altogether  respectable  in  girth  and  expanse  of 
root,  and  most  of  them  rather  recently  cut ;  and 
had  they  remained  undisturbed,  they  might  have 
outlasted  the  most  robust  man  or  boy,  who  saw 
them  hurled  from  their  dominion.  The  average 
time  consumed  on  each  may  have  been  five  min- 
utes, though  sometimes,  by  the  aid  of  cross- 
chains,  four  and  five  would  heave  up  at  once.  A 
few  hours  covered  a  large  area  with  huge  car- 
casses; it  was  what  <*war  hawks"  might  call  a 
"well-fought  field,"  with,  however,  no  blood  or 
groans.  The  spectators  were  impressed  with  but 
one  sentiment,  to  which  they -gave  enthusiastic 
utterance,  namely,  that  the  "stump  puller"  has 
the  elempjit  of  prodigious  power,  a  power  easily 
applied  in  promoting  the  food  appearanoe  and 
value  of  rocKy  and  stumpy  lands.  Every  farmer 
who  has  lands  to  cultivate  or  occupy  by  buildines, 
knows  that  their  value  is  much  diminished  by 
these  odious  excrescences—excrescences  that  may 
out-live  him  and  his  sons  after  him ;  the  many 
live  and  live  on  through  sunshine  and  storm,  and 
look  with  scorn  on  the  longevity  of  the  great 
majority  of  mortals. 

Moreover,  as  the  eye  was  made  for  beauty,  and 
beauty  for  the  eye,  who  can  look  on  a  lawn-like, 
verdant  field,  without  beins  happier  ?  Or  ^ho 
can  look  on  a  field  snarlea  ana  blackened  by 
stumps,  without  wishing  these  "eye  sores"  dis- 
patched to  Guinea  or  Botany  Bay?  Still,  many 
a  farmer  will  perhaps  daily  pass  and  repass,  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  a  spe^ade  of  suoh  deform- 
ities, and  wish  it  gone,  all  gone,  and  he,  and  the 
son  in  his  likeness,  will  live  wishing,  and  die  wish- 
ing, and  there  ends  the  stump  stir  with  him. 
Whereas,  should  he  arouse  himself  to  a  little  ac- 
tion, and  apply  this  "puller,"  the  first  day  might 
throw  up  an  acre  of  these  "eye  sores,"  the  second 
make  of  them  a  durable  fence,  the  third  plow  the 
ield,  the  fourth  plant  or  sow  it,  and  then,  loaded 
and  waven  with  fertility,  it  would  at  once  re- 
mind us  of  the  field  t^at  Heaven  had  blessed. 

The  economy  of  this  operation  must  not  escape 
notice.    Stumps  were  drawn  on  this  occasion,  in 


a  few  minutes,  at  a  few  cents  expense,  which,  by 
ordinary  process,  vrould  have  demanded  several 
days  and  doUars  to  extirpate.  Had  some  of  them 
lay  on  nulroad  route,  it  was  estimated  that  to 
remove  them,  by  Irish  labor,  might  have  cost 
from  ten  to  twenty  dollars. 

This  machine  should  rank  among  the  many 
appliances  of  a  civilizing  kind  which  characterize 
our  times.  It  causes  the  crooked  to  become 
straight  and  the  rough  places  smooth,  and  spreads 
fertiaty  and  a  charm  over  rugged  nature.  No 
town,  no  group  of  towns,  can  apply  this  instru- 
mentality to  their  fields  without  sensibly  pro- 
moting tneir  beauty,  thrift  and  value.  The  town 
of  Orange,  where  the  proprietor  resides,  is  a 
happy  illustration  of  wnat  we  have  in  view. 
Gentlemen  were  present  from  that  place,  and  tes- 
tified touching  its  practical  bearings  among  them, 
where  it  is  most  known  and  has  been  most  used. 
Many  of  their  best  fields  have  been  brought  into 
notice,  in  some  sense  created,  by  the  agency  of 
this  machine.  This  may  be  known  and  read  of 
all,  for,  as  the  intelligent  traveller  glides  through 
the  smiling  village  of  South  Orange,  he  every- 
where sees  evidences  of  fresh  improvement ;  he 
sees  large  fields  of  rough  land  becoming  smooth, 
and  new  and  beautiful  fields  breaking  into  view, 
as  by  enchantment,  and  on  inquiry  he  learns  that 
the  ratent  Stump  Puller  has  had  a  hand  in  all 
this  advancement. 


BESTBTTCnO?  OF  WOOD. 

Dr.  Hawks,  in  a  late  address  before  the  New 
Tork  Geographical  Society,  said : 

"Civilization  uses  a  vast  amount  of  wood,  al- 
though for  many  purposes  it  is  being  fast  super- 
seded;  but  it  is  not  the  necessary  use  of  wood 
that  is  sweeping  away  the  forests  of  the  United 
States  80  much  as  its  wanton  destruction.  We 
should  look  to  the  consequences  of  this.  Pales- 
tine, once  frell  wooded  and  cultivated  like  a 
garden,  is  now  a  desert — the  haunt  of  Bedouins  ; 
Greece,  in  her  palmy  days  the  land  of  laurel  for- 
ests, is  now  a  desolate  wast ;  Persia  and  Babylon, 
in  the  cradle  of  civilization,  are  now  covered  be- 
neath the  sand  of  deserts  produced  by  the  eradi- 
cation of  their  forests.  It  is  comparatively  easy 
to* eradicate  the  forests  of  the  North,  as  they  are 
of  a  gregarious  order— one  class  succeeding  an- 
other ;  but  the  tropical  forests,  composed  of  in- 
numerable varieties,  growine  together  in  the  most 
democratio  union  aiki  equality,  are  never  eradi- 
cated. Even  in  Hindostan,  all  its  many  millions 
of  population  have  never  been  able  to  conquer 
the  pheeniz-life  of  its  tropical  vegetation.  *  Forests 
act  as  regulators,  preserving  snow  and  rain  from 
meltins  and  evaporation,  and  producing  a  regular- 
ity in  the  flow  of  the  rivers  draining  them.  W  hen 
they  disappear,  thunder  storms  Mcome  less  fre- 
quent ana  heavier,  the  snow  melts  in  the  first 
warm  days  of  spnng,  causing  freshets,  and  in  the 
fiedl  the  rivefs  dry  up  and  cease  to  be  navigable. 
These  freshets  and  drouths  also  produce  the  mal- 
aria, which  is  the  scourge  of  Western  bottom- 
lands. Forests,  tiiongh  they  are  first  an  obstacle 
to  civilization,  soon  become  necessary  to  its  con- 
tinuance. Our  rivers,  not  having  their  sources 
above  the  snow-line,  are  dependent  on  forests  for 
the  supply  of  water,  and  it  is  essential  to  the 
future  prosperity  of  the  country  that  they  shoo  Id 
be  1 
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EXTRACTS  AND  REPLIES. 

GRUBS  IN   CORN. 

Mr.  Editor  : — Will  you,  or  some  of  your  nu 
merous  correspondente,  inform  me  through  the 
columns  of  the  Farmer,  whether  there  is  any  re- 
medy for  the  gmJbs  which  are  destroying  whole 
fields  of  com,  pumpkins  and  young  hops,  in  this 
vicinity.  Verdant  Farmer. 

Elmore,  Vt.,  June  16,  1855. 

Remarks. — We  know  of  no  remedy  but  that  of 
the  thumb  and  fingers ;  and  a  careful  application 
of  these  will  accomplish  much.  It  is  a  tedious 
and  unpleasant  process,  we  admit,  but  a  necessa- 
ry oni.  There  is  seldom  but  one  worm  in  a  hill, 
and  an  observing  eye  will  soon  detect  his  operar 
tions  upon  one  of  the  plants,  and  a  plunge  or  two 
of  the  fingers  into  the  ground  will  bring  him  to 
the  light,  when  he  may  be  despatched.  Perhaps 
some  of  our  writers  may  suggest  a  different  rem 
edy. 

THE  RAPE  PLANT. 

Dear  Sir  :— " J.  R.,"  in  the  first  June  number 
of  the  Farmer,  recommends  the  raising  of  rape  or 
cole  for  various  purposes.  Having  received  a 
parcel  of  seed  from  the  patent  office,  through  the 
politeness  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts 
board  of  Agriculture,  the  last  year,  perhaps 
some  of  your  readers  would  like  to  know  of  my 
success.  I  was  requested,  if  successful,  to  report 
the  result  to  this  (the  patent)  office. 

I  sowed  a  part  of  the  seed  as  soon  as  received, 
(in  May,  1854,)  on  good  corn  land.  The  plants 
came  up  well  and  fluurished  finely  until  Septem- 
ber, when  the  leaves  withered  and  fell  off,  leav- 
ing the  bare  stem,  without  flowering,  a  dry  mon- 
ument to  mark  the  spot  where  something  of  the 
cabbage  kind  had  grown.  A  neighbor,  wishing 
for  cabbage  plants,  took  some  two  hundred  of  the 
plants  and  trans}  lanted  them  for  cabbage,  and  his 
success  was  the  same  as  mine.  Farther  experi- 
ments may  be  more  successful,  but  I  fear  rape  in 
our  vicinity  will  prove  an  uncertain  crop. 

Sudbury,  Mass,,  1855.  a.  b. 

YOUNG  MEN — CATTLE  SHOWS. 

Mr.  Editor:— Oattle-show  *iy  is  a  day  of 
great  importance  to  us  farmer  boys — a  kind  of  a 
second  fourth  of  July.  But  still,  it  is  not  a  day 
of  as  much  importance  as  we  wish  it  were,  and 
think  itt)ught  to  be.  A  number  of  the  '<  plow- 
boy  family"  met  a  few  evenings  since,  and  were 
talking— I  will  not  say  discussing,  for  fear  you 
may  think  we  were  reaching  beyond  our  sphere- 
about  our  cattle-shows,  and  the  thought  naturally 
arose,  why  cannot  we  take  an  active  part  and 
have  direct  interest  in  our  fiiirs!  We  are  now 
limited  to  a  certain  extent,  in  a  few  particulars, 
and  in  these  are  under  the  control  of  others,  so 
that,  if  there  are  any  honors  or  satisfaction 
gained,  they  obtain  them.  In  other  words,  while 
we  are  beating  the  bush,  they  are  catching  the 
bird.  We  wish  for  something  we  can  exercise 
our  own  abilities  upon,  free  and  independent  of 
others.  Why  cannot  we  have  a  declamatory  or 
oratorial  exercise  ?  There  are  many  wealthy  and 
influential  men,  we  have  no  doubt,  that  would  be 


glad  to  promote  such  an  object,  if  they  under- 
stood it  rightly,  and  grant  a  few  small  prizes  for 
the  competitors.  It  would  be  of  no  expense  to 
the  society  :  a  rude  stage  upon  a  common  would 
answer  all  purposes ;  and  here  the  young  fanner 
might  be  preparing  himself,  in  several  ways,  for 
future  usefulness.  There  are  many  ways,  per- 
haps, better  than  this,  in  which  the  officers  of  our 
societies,  had  they  inclination,  mi^ht  hel])  the 
forgotten  plow-boy  and  stimulate  him  to  higher 
examples.  Will  they  not  take  note  of  this,  and 
remember  us  at  future  shows  ?       Farmer  Bot. 

Remarks. — ^Yes,  Mr.  "Plough  Boy,"  we  will 
take  note  of  what  you  s.\y,  as  your  suggestions 
are  of  a  practical  character,  and  in  the  right  di* 
rection.  Our  Middlesex  Show  is  to  be  holden  on 
the  26th  of  September  next,  and  we  now  offer  one 
premium  of  three  dollars  and  another  of  two  dol- 
lars for  the  first  and  second  best  declamation 
upon  any  agricultural  subject,  by  any  young  man 
between  the  ages  of  14  and  20  years.  The  exer- 
cise to  take  place  at  some  convenient  time  on  that 
day,  by  the  composer  himself,  and  not  to  exceed 
ten  minutes  in  the  delivery.  OompetitA  to  be 
eligible  from  any  town  in  the  State. 

preserving  fruits. 

Mt  Dear  Sir  ; — I  send  enclosed  a  notice  of  a 
new  kind  of  cans  for  preserving  fresh  fruits  and 
vegetables.  Can  you  give  your  readers  any  in- 
formation concerning  them?  What  their  size, 
price,  &o.,  and  whether  they  can  be  procured  in 
Boston  ?  It  is  very  desirable  to  find  something  to 
accomplish  the  object  propoeed,  easily  and  eoo- 
nomically.  If  you  can  aia  the  public  by  advice 
or  information  on  this  subject,  you  will  do  a  good 
work.  Yours  very  respectfully, 

Bedford,  June  7, 1855.  W.  Cdsbikg. 

Remarks. — Arthur's  patent  air-tight,  self-seal- 
ing can,  is  manufactured  and  sold  by  Arthur, 
Bumham  &  Co.,  at  60  South  Tenth  Street,  Phil- 
adelphia. The  prices  are  for  pints,  $2  a  doien ; 
quarts,  $2,50  ;  half  gallon,  $3,50 ;  and  gallons, 
$5 ,00.  It  is  said  the  can  receives  no  injury  what- 
ever in  being  sealed  or  unsealed.  Green  currants 
or  gooseberries  may  be  kept  perfectly  good  for 
many  months  by  sealing  them  up  with  vrax  or 
rosin  in  clean  junk  bottles.  We  have  tomatoes 
now  (June  25)  perfectly  good  put  up  in  bottles 
last  October.  They  were  stewed  and  salted  a 
little,  and  turned  hot  into  hot  bottles,  and  scaled 
with  common  red  sealing  wax — the  whole  being  a 
perfectly  simple  and  easy  process. 

ABOUT   POTATOES. 

Mr.  Editor  : — ^Being  a  subscriber  of  your  val- 
uable paper,  I  have  noticed  for  the  last  few  weeks 
a  controversy  upon  the  potato  between  *'S.  P.*' 
and  *'B.  W."  Havine  myself  had  some  experi- 
ence in  the  business  oi  raising  potatoes,  I  wish  to 
relate  an  instance  that  came  under  my  observa- 
tion. In  the  spring  of  1854  I  planted  an  acre  of 
flpround  with  potatoes.  One-half  I  planted  with 
uirge  and  the  other  with  small  potatoes.    The 
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ground  upon  which  the  small  potatoes  were 
planted  received  the  same  amount  of  manure  and 
the  same  attention  in  hoeine.  I  received  120 
bushels  from  the  acre  ;  70  bushels  from  the  part 
planted  with  large  and  60  from  the  part  that  was 
planted  with  small  potatoes.  Now  if  **B.  W." 
will  explain  this  falling  off,  not  only  of  the  amount 
but  size  of  the  potatoes,  I  would  be  obliged. 

Yours  truly,        c.  s. 

TO   DESTROY   THB  ONION  MAQOOT. 

Tobacco  steeped  in  water  and  poured  along  the 
rows,  directly  upon  the  plant,  will  effectually 

Erevent  the  ravages  of  the  onion  worm.  This  I 
ave  from  several  reliable  gardeners,  who  speak 
from  experience,  and  thinking  it  worth  knowing 
through  the  community,  1  send  the  statement  to 
the  Farmer^  {everybody's  newspaper,)  for  publi- 
cation. Inqhah. 
Leifanon,  N,  H,,  June  18,  1855. 

BUCKWHXAT  OB  TURNIPS. 

What  can  I  sow  to  advantage  on  a  piece  of  new 
land  prepared  for  millet,  (but  cannot  get  the 
seed,)  a  part  of  which  is  well  fished.  1  am  more 
in  want  of  a  crop  than  benefit  to  the  land. 

w.  p.  H. 

Rekares. — ^There  is  plenty  of  time  for  a  crop 
of  buckwheat,  ruta  bagas  or  flat  turnips. 


GRAPES  AKD  WINE. 

In  your  paper  of  last  July,  I  observed  a  valua- 
ble piece  on  the  use  of  the  grape  as  a  food  or  med- 
icine, which  was  too  good  to  pass  unnoticed. 

The  most  eminent  physicians,  and  men  who 
have  travelled  in  grape  countries,  agree  with  you. 
It  is  a  common  saying,  that  in  wine  countries 
there  are  but  few  drunxards.  The  writer  in  the 
Observer  finds  an  exception  in  Paris  ?  What  less 
could  be  expected  of  a  city  like  Paris.  There  is 
a  wonderful^ difference  between  a  man's  sitting 
'under  his  own  vine,  eating  the  fruit  and  drinking 
the  juice,  and  going  to  grog-shops  and  other  de- 
testable places,  and  taking  their  wines  and  other 
intoxicating  poisons. 

Alcohol,  whether  clear  or  adulterated,  tends  to 
create  unnatural  thirst,  till,  like  a  poisoned  rat, 
he  drinks  himself  to  death.  The  pure  juice  of 
the  grape,  or  the  fruit,  tends  directly  the  other 
way,  and  also  to  give  strength  and  health  and 
vigor  to  the  system. 

The  grape  is  of  the  easiest  culture,  by  slips, 
cuttings,  grafting,  or  transplanting  from  the 
swamps.  There  is  in  this  region  the  hest  of  table 
grapes,  and  the  best  of  wine  grapes  of  native 
growth  ;  tlie  former  ripeninz  m  August,  and 
being  sweet,  productive,  and  free  from  pulp.  I 
supj^se  they  may  be  found  elsewhere.  There  are 
families  in  this  place  who  have  made  and  kept 
for  years  excellent  wine  for  medical  purposes,  of 
fine  flavor  and  color,  and  without  addine  alcohol, 
spirit,  or  coloring  matter  to  the  wine.  There  are 
two  skilful  physicians  near  by,^  who  use  this 
wine,  and  no  other,  for  medicine. 

One  of  the  greatest  pleas  for  using  intoxicating 
liquor  is,  the  idea  that  our  Saviour  used,  di- 
rected it,  &c.  A  very  great  mistake  and  absurd- 
ity. The  wine  he  made  was  that  which  he  dis- 
tinguished by  calling  it  the  fruit  of  the  vine. 


Pliny,  who  lived  at  the  time  of  our  Saviour,  sa^ 

f)oa  wine  was  that  which  was  destitute  of  spirit, 
lutarch  calls  that  wine  best  which  is  harmless, 
and  that  the  most  useful  which  has  the  least 
strength,  and  that  the  most  wholesome  in  which 
nothing  has  been  added  to  the  grape. 

The  Commissioner  of  Patents  bus  had  a  bottle 
of  excellent  wine  presented  to  him,  which,  he 
says,  has  no  intoxicating  power.  I  apprehend 
no  difficulty  in  making  such  wine,  and  having  it 
improve  by  keeping.  The  grape  can  be  kept  the 
year  round,  and  the  juice  pressed  out  when 
wanted.  Every  family,  or  physician,  or  church 
officer  can  make  what  is  needful,  and  keep  it  in 
small  quantities  easier  than  in  large,  and  know 
what  they  are  using. — Phineas  Pratt. — Ameri- 
can AgricuUurist, 


PB0EIT8  OF  FRUIT. 


Examples  almost  without  number  may  be  given, 
where  single  trees  have  yielded  from  five  to  ten 
dollars  a  year  in  fruit,  and  many  instances  in 
which  twenty  or  thirty  dollars  have  been  ob- 
tained. If  one  tree  of  the  Rhode  Island  Greening 
will  afford  forty  bushels  of  fruit,  at  a  quarter  of 
a  dollar  per  bushel,  which  has  often  occurred, 
forty  sucn  trees  on  an  acre  would  yield  a  crop 
worth  four  hundred  dollars.  But  taking  but  one- 
quarter  of  this  amount  as  a  low  average  for  all 
seasons,  and  with  imperfect  cultivation,  one  hun- 
dred dollars  would  still  be  equal  to  the  interest 
on  fifteen  hundred  per  acre.  Now,  this  estimate 
is  based  upon  the  price  of  good  winter  apples  for 
the  past  thirty  Tears,  in  our  most  productive  dis- 
tricts; let  a  similar  calculation  oe  made  with 
fruits  rarer  and  of  a  more  delicate  character. 
Apricots,  and  the  finer  varieties  of  the  plum,  are 
often  sold  for  three  to  six  dollars  per  bushel; 
the  best  early  peaches  from  one  to  three  dollars ; 
and  pears,  from  hardy  and  productive  trees,  two 
to  five  bushels  per  tree,  with  good  management, 
is  a  frequent  crop ;  and  on  large  pear  trees  five 
times  this  quantity.  An  acquaintance  received 
eight  dollars  for  a  crop  grown  on  two  fine  young 
cherry  trees,  and  twenty-four  dollars  from  four 
young  peach  trees,  of  only  six  years'  growth 
from  the  bud.  In  Western  New  York,  single 
trees  of  the  Doyenne  or  Virgalieu  pear  have  often 
afforded  a  return  of  twenty  dollars  or  more,  after 
being  sent  hundreds  of  miles  to  market.  An 
acre  of  such  trees,  well  managed,  would  far  ex- 
ceed in  profit  a  five  hundred  acre  fiiirm. 

But  toe  anxious  inquiry  is  suggested,  '*Will 
not  our  markets  be  surfeited  with  Iruit?''  This 
will  depend  on  the  judgment  and  discretion  of 
cultivators.  With  the  exception  of  the  peaches 
of  Philadelphia  and  the  strawberries  of  Cincin- 
nati, a  great  deficiency  is  still  felt  in  all  our  large 
cities.  Of  these  two  fruits,  large  plantations  are 
brought  rapidly  into  full  bearing.  The  fruit, 
when  ripe,  quickly  perishes,  and  cannot  be  kept 
a  week ;  yet  thousands  of  acres  in  peach  trees, 
bending  under  their  heavy  crops,  are  needed  tor 
the  consumption  of  the  one  city,  and  broad,  fifty 
acre  fields,  redden  with  enormous  products,  send 
many  hundred  bushels  of  strawberries  daily  into 
the  other.  If,  instead  of  keeping  but  three  days, 
sorts  were  now  added  that  would  keep  three 
months,  many  times  the  amount  would  be  needed. 
But  the  market  would  not  be  confined  to  large 
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ciiiee.  Railroads  and  steamboate  would  open 
new  channels  of  distribution  throughout  the 
country,  for  increased  supplies.  Nor  would  the 
business  stop  here.  Large  portions  of  the  eastern 
continent  would  gladly  become  purchasers,  as 
80on  as  sufficient  quantities  should  create  fiicili- 
ties  for  a  reasonable  supplv.  Our  best  apples 
are  eagerlj  bought  in  London  and  Liverpool, 
where  nine  dollars  ner  barrel  is  not  an  unusual 

Erico  for  the  best  Newton  Pippins.  And  by 
eing  packed  in  ice,  Doyenne  pears,  gathered 
early  in  autumn,  have  been  sold  at  mid-winter  in 
Calcutta,  peaches  have  been  safely  sent  to  Ja- 
maica, ana  strawberries  to  Barbadoes.  The  Bald- 
win apple  has  been  furnished  in  good  condition 
in  the  Eapt  Indies,  two  months  after  it  is  entirely 
gone  in  Boston. 


GOOD  ADYIGS. 
Eat  only  what  is  proper  food ; 
Brink  only  that  which  does  yoa  good  ; 
Spend  only  what  yoa  can  afford  } 
Lend  only  what  will  be  reitored  \ 
Then  you  will  hare  no  cauM  to  lay, 
**I  was  a  fool  on  yesterday !" 

FADELESS  IN  A  LOVINQ  HEART 
Sonny  eyes  mi^  lose  their  hrightacss } 
Nimble  feet  forget  their  lightness  ; 
Pearly  teeth  may  know  decay  ! 
Raven  tresses  torn  to  gray  ; 
Cheeks  be  pale  and  eyss  be  dim  *, 
Faint  the  voice  and  weak  the  limb  } 
But  though  youth  and  sUneu^  depart. 
Fadeless  is  a  loving  heart. 

SIMPLE  TRUTH. 
There's  not  of  grass  a  dngle  blade, 

Or  leaf  of  loveliest  green. 
Where  Heavenly  skill  is  not  display'd 

Or  Heavenly  Wisdom  teen. 

FAMILY  JARS. 
Jars  of  Jelly,  Jars  of  Jam, 
Jars  of  potted  beef  and  ham. 
Jars  of  early  gooseberries  nice. 
Jars  of  mincemeat,  Jars  of  splee. 
Jars  of  orange  marmalade, 
Jars  of  pickles,  all  home  mads. 
Jars  of  cordial  elderwlns, 
Jars  of  honey  superfine  :— 
Would  the  only  Jars  were  these 
That  occur  in  Ikmilles. 


Hat  for  Cows  in  Sumiikr. — An  observing,  in- 
telligent and  successful  farmer  informs  us  that  he 
is  in  the  practice  of  feeding  his  cows  with  hay  in 
summer,  particularly  if  the  season  is  such  as  to 
afford  flush  pastures.  His  reasoning  is  that  a 
full,  rapid  and  vigorous  growth  of  grass  ^ives  to 
cattle  that  feed  upon  it,  a  desire  for  sometning  to 
absorb  the  excess  of  the  juice  in  their  food.  Dry 
hay  they  devour  greedily,  and  though  in  ever  so 
small  quantities,  evidently  with  the  most  benefi- 
cial effects.  Every  farmer  must  have  observed 
that  in  dry  seasons,  horses,  cattle  and  sheep,  kept 
in  good  condition  upon  herbage  parched  and  ap- 
parentlv  scant,  while  in  wet  seasons,  in  tall  pas- 
tures, thoueh  always  full,  the  process  of  fatten- 
ing with  them  was  slow.  Dry  fodder  in  such 
cases  is  required  to  give  substance  and  tenacitv 
to  the  green,  and  can  be  profitablv  used  by  feed- 
ing it  to  horses  and  cattle. — NeuJburg  TeUgraph, 


For  the  Nev  England  Farmer. 

DOES  THE  CVBCVLIO  PXINCTUBE  THE 
APPLE? 

Mr.  Editor  : — I  have  a  fine-looking  young  or- 
chard of  100  Baldwin  trees,  set  twelve  vears 
ago  on  rocky  upland  on  the  west  side  of  Aiystie 
Pond ;  the  soil  is  uneven,  from  eravelly  knoUs  to 
loamy  hollows,  underlaid  with  blue  gravel ;  it  is 
an  excellent  soil  for  peach  trees  both  to  grow  and 
to  bear ;  it  is  situated  high,  eommandine  a  view 
of  Boston  and  vicinity,  yet  it  is  mainly  what 
would  be  called  a  warm,  sheltered  location,  on 
account  of  the  forests  above  it  on  the  north-west. 

This  orchard  has  blossomed  repeatedly,  yet  no 
fruit  is  obtained  of  any  amount :  for  the  fruit  is 
punctured  in  thesame  manner  as  plums  by  the  cur^ 
culio,  but  with  not  exactly  the  same  results ;  the 
fruit,  by  means  of  the  marks,  if  it  holds  on,  be- 
comes knotty  as  it  grows,  and  oonsequoitly 
worthless ;  the  marks  are  already  made  to  the 
number,  on  some,  of  seven  or  eight,  or  more. 

There  was  a  fine  blossom  this  ^ear,  enough  to 
produce,  were  the  trees  on  the  plain,  two  hundred 
barrels  of  fair  fruit ;  but  with  the  operations  of 
those  insects  I  do  not  expect  hardly  a  single  bar- 
rel of  handsome  apples. 

Now  can  you  or  any  of  your  able  correspond- 
ents give  any  light  upon  this  subject,  and  tell  me 
whether  1  can  ever  expect  fair  apples  on  that  soil 
and  location  ?  If  things  go  on  as  they  have  thus 
far,  the  sooner  I  cut  down  the  apple  trees  and  set 
out  peach  trees,  the  better.  I  should  have  re- 
marked that  the  land  has  been  kept  under  the 
plow  the  whole  time,  and  good  crops  of  vegeta* 
Dies  obtained.  John  P.  Wymax. 

West  Cambridge,  June  16,  1855. 

Remarks. — We  have  no  doubt  that  the  curcu 
lio  does  punctufe  the  apple.  What  the  remedy  is 
to  be  we  cannot  say.  Lime,  plaster  or  ashes  will 
prevent  their  depredations  on  plum  tre^,  but  the 
operation  on  an  orchard,  unless  the  trees  were 
quite  small,  would  be  too  tedious  and  expensive. 
Will  correspondents  enlighten  us? 


TBOTTTnrO. 


We  put  into  the  brook  just  below  a  smart 
foamy  fall.  We  have  on  cowhide  shoes  and  other 
rig  suitable.  Selecting  an  entrance  we  step  in, 
and  the  swifl  stream  attacks  our  legs  with  im- 
mense earnestness,  threatening  to  take  us  off 
from  them.  A  few  minutes  wUl  settle  all  that 
and  make  us  quite  at  home.  The  bottom  of 
the  brook  is  not  sand  or  gravel,  but  rocks  of 
every  shape,  every  position,  of  all  sizes,  bare 
or  moss-covered.  The  stream  goes  over  them 
at  the  rate  of  ten  miles  an  hour.  The  descent  is 
sreat.  At  every  few  rods  cascades  break  over 
ledges  and  boil  up  in  miniature  pools  below. 
The  trees  on  either  side  shut  out  all  direct  rays 
of  the  sun,  and  foi^he  most  part  the  bushes  line 
the  banks  so  closely,  and  cast  their  arms  over  so 
widely,  that  they  create  a  twilight — ^not  a  gray 
twilight  losing  its  lustre,  but  a  transparently 
black  twilight,  which  sof^ns  nothing,  bat  gives 
more  rnggedness  to  the  rocks,  and  a  sombre  as- 
pect even  to  the  shrubs  and  fairest  flowers. 

It  is  a  great  matter  to  take  a  trout  early  in 
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jour  trial.  It  gives  one  more  heart.  It  eerves 
to  keep  one  about  his  business.  Otherwise  you 
are  apt  to  fall  off  into  an  unprofitable  rererie ; 
you  wake  up  and  find  yourself  standing  in  a 
dream,  half-seeins,  lialf-imagining,  under  some 
covert  of  over-arcbing  branches,  where  the  stream 
flows  black  and  broad  among  the  rooks,  with 
mosB-green  above  the  water  and  dark  below  it. 

But  let  us  begin.  Standing  in  the  middle  of 
the  stream,  your  short  rod  in  your  hand,  let  out 
twelve  to  twenty  feet  of  line,  varying  its  length 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  stream,  and,  as 
far  as  it  can  be  done,  keeping  its  position  and 
general  conduct  under  anxious  scrutinv.  Just 
here  the  water  is  mid-les  deep.  Experimenting 
at  each  forward  reach  for  a  nrm  foothold,  slip- 
ping, stumbling  over  some  uncouth  stone,  sliding 
on  the  moss  of  another,  reeling  and  sta^ering, 
you  will  have  a  fine  opportunity  of  testing  the 
old  philosophical  dictum  that  you  c%n  think  of 
but  one  thing  at  a  time.  You  musl  think  of  hall 
a  dosen  ;  of  your  feet,  or  you  will  be  sprawling 
in  the  brook ;  of  your  eyes  and  face,  or  the 
branches  will  scratch  them  ;  of  your  line,  or  it 
will  taihele  at  every  step ;  of  your  far-distant 
hook  and  dimly-seen  bait,  or  you  will  lose  the 
end  of  all  your  fishing.  At  first  it  is  a  puzzling 
business.    A  little  practice  sets  things  all  right. 

Do  you  see  that  reach  of  shallow  water  gath- 
ered to  a  head  by  a  cross-bar  of  sunken  rocks? 
The  water  splits  in  going  over  upon  a  slab  of 
rock  below,  and  forms  an  eddy  to  the  right  and 
one  to  the  left.  Let  us  try  a  grasshopper  there. 
Casting  it  in  above  and  guiding  it  by  a  motion  of 
your  rod,  over  it  goes  and  whirls  out  of  the 
myriad  bubbles  into  the  edge  of  the  eddy,  when, 
ouick  as  a  wink,  the  water  breaks  open,  a  tail 
flashes  in  the  air  and  disappears,  but  re-appears 
to  the  instant  backward  motion  of  your  hand, 
and  the  victim  comes  sklittering  up  the  stream, 
whirling  over  and  over,  till  your  hand  grasps 
him,  extricates  the  hook  and  slips  him  into  the 
basket.  Poor  fellow !  you  want  to  be  sorry  for 
him,  but  every  time  you  try  you  are  glad  instead. 
Standing  still,  you  bait  and  try  the  other  side  of 
the  stream,  where  the  water,  wiping  off  the 
bubbles  from  its  face,  is  taken  toward  that  deep 
spot  under  a  side  rock.  There,  you've  got  him ! 
Still  tempting  these  two  shores,  you  take  five  in 
all,  and  then  the  tribes  below  grow  cautious. 
Letting  vour  line  run  before  you,  you  wade 
along, lioldinff  on  by  one  branch  and  another, 
fumbling  with  your  feet  alone  the  jagsed  chan- 
nel, changing  hands  to  a  bougn  on  theieft  side, 
leaning  on  this  rock,  stepping  over  that  stranded 
log.  Kipping  a  generous  hole  in  your  skirt  as 
you  leave  it,  you  come  to  the  edse  of  the  petty 
fall.  You  step  down,  thinking  only  how  to  keep 
your  balance,  and  not  at  all  of  the  probable  deptn 
of  the  water,  till  you  splash  and  plunge  down 
into  a  basin  waist  deep.  The  first  sensations  of 
a  man  up  to  his  vest  pockets  in  water  are  pe- 
culiarly foolish,  and  his  first  laugh  rather  fiiint. 
He  is  afterward  a  little  ashamed  of  the  alacrity 
with  which  he  scrambles  for  the  bank.  A  step 
or  two  brings  him  to  a  sand  bank.  But  white 
you  are  in  a  scrape  at  one  end  of  your  line,  a 
trout  has  got  into  a  worse  one  at  the  other.  A 
little  flurried  with  surprise  at  both  experiences, 
you  come  near  losing  him  in  the  injudicious  haste 
with  which  you  overhaul  him, — Beecher's  *^Star 
Papers.'' 


For  ike  New  England  Farmer, 

ROOM  FOR  IM PR0VEME17T. 

Ma.  Editor: — I  have  been  a  reader  of  your 
paper  some  three  or  four  years,  and,  of  all  the 
agricultural  publications  with  which  I  am  ac- 
quainted, I  eive  it  the  preference.  Its  columns 
are  filled  with  matter  interesting  to  every  farmer. 
Through  it  we  learn  the  results  of  experiments, 
and  practices  of  farmers  in  various  parts  of  the 
State,  country  and  world. 

We  have  a  seminary  of  learning  in  our  town, 
that  manufactures  school-teachers  by  the  dozen, 
but  where  are  our  agricultural  writers?  We 
have  farmers  among  us  who  are  growing  rich  by 
raising  hay,  milk  and  cabbages,  and  others  grow- 
-• ^j.  gy  raising  weeds,  bee  and  caterpulars. 


ill  not  both  classes  give  some  of  their  experi- 
ence ?  We  have  no  farmers'  club,  but  political 
clubs  are  well  attended.  Our  farmers  annually 
buy  several  hundreds  of  bushels  of  com,  yet  some 
raise  corn  to  sell. 

If  a  person,  in  passing  through  our  town  by 
railroad,  were  looking  for  the  tokutiful  in  nat- 
ural scenery,  and  highly  cultivated  farms,  he 
would  soon  wish  to  take  up  a  morning  paper  and 
have  the  car-wheels  *'fiy  swifter  round  ;"  and  if 
he  should  h:ive  occasion  to  alight  at  the  stopping 
places  on  the  road,  at  one  he  will  find  himself  on 
the  skirts  of  a  barren  plain,  with  here  and  there 
a  few  poor  old  cows,  vainly  trying  to  satisfy  the 
cravings  of  hunger  by  clipping  its  scanty  growth 
of  grass ;  at  another,  the  cars  will  leave  him 
upon  the  edge  of  a  swamp,  with  not  an  acre  of 
cultivated  land,  or  scarcely  a  human  habitation 
in  si^ht ;  but  his  ears  may  be  saluted  with  the 
hooting  of  owls  and  the  melody  of  bull-frogs. 
Yet  there  are  pleasant  locations,  fertile  farms, 
handsome  residences  and  beautiful  orchards,  away 
over  the  tree-tops  in  the  distance.  r. 

Seekonk,  Mass,,  March,  1855. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

IHTERKAL  STRUCTURE  OF  THE 
EARTH. 

Mr.  Editor  : — In  the  article  selected  from  the 
Scientific  American,  in  your  last  on  this  subject, 
the  author  did  not,  as  I  could  discover,  under- 
take to  account  at  all,  according  to  his  theory, 
for  the  phenomena  of  volcanoes,  hot  springs,  kc., 
taking  into  especial  regard  such  as  the  geysers 
of  Iceland,  and  water  volcano  in  Central  Amer- 
ica. I  may  add  here  that  the  discussion  of  this 
subject  receives  additional  interest  at  this  time, 
from  the  fact  that  Vesuvius,  that  once  over- 
whelmed two  ** cities  of  the  plain,"  and  in  the 
admiration  of  the  terrific  scenes  attending  one  of 
its  most  remarkable  eruptions,  so  graphically 
described  by  Pliny  the  younger,  the  elder  lost 
his  life,  is  now  again,  for  the  fiftieth  time  since 
the  Christian  era,  belching  forth  its  floods  of 
molten  elements  and  deluging  the  country  with 
desolation.  r.  h.  h. 

Cabbages. — ^The  value  of  cabbages  for  breed- 
ing, especially  dairy  stock,  is  probably  ^eater 
than  U  usually  supposed.  The  field  cultivation 
of  this  plant  is  mucn  on  the  increase  among  the 
farmers  of  Great  Britain.  The  amount  of  nutri- 
ment matter  which  i^  capable  of  being  raised 
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from  an  acre  of  land  under  cabbage  is,  compara- 
tively with  most  other  crops,  very  large,  and  with 
an  extended  knowledge  of  this  fact,  the  cultiva- 
tion of  it  will  be  probably  much  extended.  The 
land  requires  to  be  rich,  deep,  and  somewhat 
moist.  The  rows  should  be  at  least  30  inches 
apart,  and  the  plants  not  less  than  24  or  26  inch- 
es. The  two  best  varieties  for  field  cultivation 
are  the  Drumhead  and  the  York. 


HAT  AND  HAT-MAKINO. 

A  seasonable  subject,  truly,  but  one  upon 
which  we  can  hope  to  say  little  that  will  be  new 
to  all  our  readers.  But  there  are  some  things 
which  need  to  be  repeated,  as  the  season  for  at- 
tention to  the  subject  returns,  so  we  recall  some 
&ct8  and  suggestions  on  Hay  and  Hay-making. 
In  what  stage  of  its  growth  grass  should  be  cut, 
and  how  it  should  be  cured,  are  questions  of  con- 
siderable importance — but  questions  which  are 
not  authoritatively  decided.  We  will  state  some 
facts  relative  to  both  subjects— drawn  from 
chemistry  and  analogy — but  bearing  more  par- 
ticularly in  favor  of  earlv  cutting  and  shade  cur- 
ing, which  are  thought  by  many  of  our  most  in- 
telligent farmers  to  secure  the  greatest  nutritive 
value  of  the  hay. 

Chemistry  shows  us  that  all  plants  contain  the 
largest  amount  of  matter  soluble  in  water  at  the 
period  of  flowering,  and  that  the  sugar  and  glu- 
ten of  the  grass,  and  a  few  other  soluble  ingredi- 
ents, constitute  its  chief  value  as  food  for  ani- 
mals. These  rapidly  diminish  as  the  seed  forms, 
changing  into  insoluble  woody  fibre,  and  the  hay, 
which  should,  as  far  as  may  be,  resemble  grass 
in  its  most  perfect  state,  is  worth  much  less  if 
not  made  until  after  that  period.  There  are  but 
few  exceptions  to  this  rule  ;  among  these  are  the 
Kentucky  blue  grass,  the  June  grass  and  some 
others,  which  furnish  but  a  lieht  amount  of  stem 
and  are  most  valuable  for  their  leaves.  They 
continue  growing  through  the  summer,  and 
hence  may  stand  far  past  the  flowering  age  bene- 
ficially. 

Those  who  advise  cutting  hay  when  the  seed 
is  fully  formed,  bring  forward  as  an  argument 
in  favor  of  the  practice,  the  fact  that  hay  made 
from  ripe  grass  yields  the  greatest  amount  of  ex- 
tract when  boiled,  and  must  therefore  contain 
most  nutriment,  but  it  is  now  shown  that  the 
boiling  very  imperfectly  imitates  the  process  of 
digestion,  and  both  analysis,  and  experiment 
with  the  living  animal,  cmfirm  the  fact  that  the 
best  hay  is  that  made  from  grass  cut  and  proper- 
ly cured  when  nearest  the  point  of  blossoming. 

The  process  of  curing  which  shall  most  per- 
fectly retain  the  nutritive  properties  presc^nt  in 
the  plant,  is  the  best  process.  In  drying  herbs 
for  medicinal  and  culinary  uses,  the  experience  of 
many  centuries  teaches,  that  dryine  in  the  shade 
is  the  only  wa^  to  secure,  to  its  fullest  extent, 
the  desired  object.  In  making  hay  this  cannot 
be  entirely  accomplished,  but  the  plan  which 
follows  it  most  closely,  that  of  curing  in  the 
gwath  and  cock,  is  a  ^ood  and  safe  one— advan- 
tageous also,  as  requiring  less  exposure  to  inju- 
ry from  rain  than  any  other. 

Clover  hay  and  coarse  herd's  grass  especially, 
need  to  be  cured  in  this  way,  as  when  dry,  many 
leaves  and  blossoms  drop  off  and  arc  lost  by  the. 


handling  neoessaiy  to  gather  and  secure  them. 
When  mowed,  let  the  grass  get  fairly  wilted  and 
the  moisture  dried  off  while  in  the  swath,  with 
perhaps,  a  single  thorough  shaking  up  and  spread- 
ing, and  then  be  put  into  cocks,  and  it  may  be 
secured  with  very  little  loss.  The  partial  fermen- 
tation or  '*sweatine"  which  it  undergoes  causes 
but  slight  change  in  its  constituent  parts-^save 
that  it  separates  the  water  therefrom ,^-and  after 
standing  thus  twenty-four  hours,  it  needs  but 
little  after- tending  to  prepare  it  for  the  mow  or 
stacks,  and  has  far  less  of^  that  harsh  or  strawy 
tendency  which  it  would  possess  if  cured  in  a  dif- 
ferent manner.  Care  should  be  exercised  in  cur- 
ing in  this  way,  not  to  put  up  the  hay  before  it 
is  fully  wilted,  and  that  the  cocks  be  small  and 
well  constructed,  so  that  the  << sweating"  process 
may  not  be  carried  to  excess,  and  induce  so  great 
a  fermentation  as  to  decompose  the  sugar  of  the 
hay — changing  it  to  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid. 

The  weather  has  a  sreat  influence  on  the  real 
value  of  the  hay  crop,  hut  that  is  a  matter  beyond 
our  control.  If  one  has  hay  down  and  the 
weather  proves  changeable,  with  frequent  showers, 
the  less  the  hay  is  stirred  the  better,  for  it  will 
retain  its  value  while  lying  wet  in  the  swath, 
much  longer  than  if  disturbed  with  repeated  dry- 
ings and  wettings.  Nothing  so  injures  hay  as 
washing  by  rains,  and  this,  if  many  times  re- 
peated, will  totally  destroy  its  value. 

We  might  add  further  practical  directions  in 
regard  to  haying,  but  our  present  article  is  about 
aslong  as  those  interested  will  care  to  road,  at 
this  season.  Beside,  haying  will  not  oommence 
under  a  fortnight ! — Rural  rfew-  Yorker. 


BUTTER  MAXnrO. 


Not  one  pound  in  five  of  the  butter  sold  in  our 
cities  under  the  name  of  ''Goshen,"  Jbc,  and  vezy 
little  ** country  butter,"  is  fit  for  human  use. 
Butter  makers  should  remember  these  few  short 
rules : 

The  newer  and  sweeter  the  cream,  the  sweeter 
and  higher  flavored  will  be  the  butter. 

The  air  must  be  fresh  and  pure  in  the  room  or 
cellar  where  the  milk  is  kept. 

The  cream  should  not  remain  on  the  milk  over 
thirty-six  hours. 

Keep  the  cream  in  tin  pails  or  stone  pots,  in- 
to which  put  a  spoonful  of  salt  at  the  beginning, 
then  stir  the  cream  lightly  each  morning  and  eve- 
ning ;  this  will  keep  the  cream  from  mouldering 
or  souring. 

Chum  as  often  as  once  a  week,  and  as  much 
oflener  as  circumstances  will  permit.  Upon 
churning,  add  the  cream  upon  all  the  milk  in  the 
dairy. 

Use  nearly  an  ounce  of  salt  to  a  pound  of  but- 
ter. 

Work  the  butter  over  twioe,  to  free  it  from  the 
buttermilk  and  brine,  before  lumping  and  pack- 

Be  certain  that  it  is  entirely  free  from  everj 
particle  of  buttermilk  or  coagulated  milk,  and  it 
will  keep  sweet  forever.  In  Scotland,  a  syphon  is 
sometimes  used  to  separate  the  milk  from  the 
cream,  instead  of  skimming  the  pans.— £^ 
change. 
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For  the  Ifew  England  Fanner. 


ITEMS  FBOM  IOWA,  &o. 

Mr.  Editor  : — ^My  last  items  to  you  were  of 
January  2l8t,  and  up  to  that  date  we  had  weather 
as  remarkable  for  miljinefls,  as  it  has  been  re- 
markable for  its  severity,  the  remainder  of  the 
winter.  Our  spring  is  about  three  weeks  later 
than  that  of  the  previous  year.  We  had  frag- 
ments of  snow  in  April.  We  have  had  two  co- 
pious rains  this  spring,  and  the  ground  is  tol- 
erably well  saturated. 

Winter  wheat  never  looked  more  promising 
here,  and  from  reports,  I  judge  the  crop  is  un- 
usually promising  throughout  the  western  States. 
Probably  there  has  been  an  unusual  quantity  of 
spring  wheat  sown.  Judging  from  present  indi- 
cations, there  is  every  hope  that  there  will  be  an 
abundance  of  food  at  lower  prices  than  the  present. 

There  is  now  a  fair  promise  of  a  good  crop  of 
fruit,  of  every  description.  Even  peaches,  in 
some  locations,  promise  a  feast.  Since  the  above 
was  written,  we  have  had  two  severe  frosts,  on 
the  8th  and  9th  of  May,  which,  perhaps,  have 
taken  a  few  facts  from  my  calculations  on  fruit. 
However,  of  that  I  may  report  hereafter. 

Corn  is  one  of  our  staple  crops — ^in  fact,  it  is 
the  reliable  crop,  failing  last  year  as  an  excep- 
tion. The  mode  of  cultivation  of  com  here  may 
be  new  to  some  of  your  new  subscribers.  Plow- 
ing is  usually  done  with  horses — ^a  good,  span 
plowing  about  two  acres  per  day.  It  is  tnen 
farrowed  off  with  a  small  plow,  aoout  three  and 
a  half  to  four  feet  between  furrows,  then  crossed 
with  furrows  at  right  angles.  The  com  is  dropped 
at  the  crossings,  and  usually  covered  with  a  hoe, 
though  frequently  with  a  horse  and  shovel  plow, 
or  some  other  similar  implement.  When  the 
corn  becomes  large  enough  to  be  worked,  it  is 
plowed  both  ways  of  the  rows  until  about  the 
nrst  of  July,  then  the  corn  is  left  to  its  own  care, 
and  wheat  harvest  demands  the  attention  of  **all 
hands."  Seldom  is  a  hoe  in  a  com-field  after 
]^lanting.  A  man  and  a  horse  con  usually  *  *  tend ' ' 
Irom  twenty  to  thirty  acres  of  corn,  usually  yield- 
ing from  forty  to  sixty  bushels  per  acre.  About 
September,  corn  enough  for  foader  for  stock  is 
cut  and  put  in  shock ;  the  remainder  remains  in 
the  field  and  is  '^shucked"  at  leisure,  from  No- 
vember to  January.  A  two  horse  wagon  passes 
along  the  rows,  and  the  corn,  as  it  is  •'shucked," 
is  thrown  into  the  wagon  and  conveyed  to  the 
corn-crib,  which  is  frequently  nothing  but  a  rail- 
pen.  Sod  ground  is  seldom  planted  to  corn. 
The  same  ground  is  frequently  planted  year  after 
year  in  corn,  without  manuring.  Let  no  one 
suppose  that  there  are  no  weeds  in  the  virgin 
soil.  It  is  full  of  them — more  rampant  than  in 
New  England,  and  would  destroy  any  com  crop 
if  not  suMued.  Better  culture  would  raise  more 
corn,  but  it  is  a  question  whether  it  would  pay 
at  past  prices. 

It  would  amuse  a  Yankee  teamster  to  see  a 
western  man  drive  an  ox  team,  sitting,  usually, 
on  the  wagon,  with  a  long  lash  and  a  cracker  at- 
tached to  a  long  pole,  wielded  with  both  hands, 
almost  constanSy  lashing  and  cracking  his  team, 
accompanied  by  a  generous  expenditure  of  breath, 
and  orten  trotting  his  unloaded  team  like  stage 
horses.  Oxen  are  presumed  to  be  less  deserving 
mercy  than  horses — perhaps  because  they  have 


a  greater  capacity  to  endure  beating,  thus  grad- 
uating mercy,  afl^  all. 

Your  May  number  has  something  to  say  about 
climates,  &c.,  and  I  have  always  found,  in  all 
places,  that  the  thrifty  had  a  plenty  to  do  at  all 
seasons ;  if  not  hauling  and  cutting  wood,  pitch- 
ing hay,  &c.  The  different  climates  have  differ- 
ent products  that  demand  attention  in  winter — 
Ereparing  tobacco  for  market,  ginning  cotton, 
ulling  rice,  making  sugar  and  molasses,  and 
preparing  the  ground  for  the  next  crop.  This,  I 
presume,  was  ^culated  for  a  busy  world,  and  a 
little  experience  suggests  that  the  comforts  of 
climate  are  more  nearly  equalized  than  is  gene- 
rally supposed.  Southern  winters  are  generally 
delightful;  but  even  there,  where  there  is  no 
piercing  cold,  the  system  is  sometimes  chilled, 
shivering  and  torpid.  If  the  South  has  delight- 
ful winters,  the  North  has  delightful  summers. 

In  all  warm  climates,  noxious  insects  have  a 
longer  season  of  multiplication,  and,  without  ex- 
perience, you  can  hardly,  appreciate  the  absence 
of  musquetoes,  fleas,  gauze- winged  fleas,  &c.,  &c. 
A  feverish  patient  never  longed  for  a  cooling 
draught  more  than  I  have,  in  a  warm  climate, 
for  one  summer  night's  rest,  such  as  I  have  had 
in  New  EngUnd  climate,  such  as  you  all  gene- 
rally have — refreshing  sleep. 

It  is  said  that  Zeuxis,  the  celebrated  painter  of 
Athens,  when  required  to  paint  a  model  of  beauty, 
chose  six  of  the  handsomest  ladies  of  the  city, 
that  he  might  select  the  peculiar  beautv  nf  each 
to  combine  in  one  Helen.  If  we  could  select  the 
desired  portions  of  the  year  of  a  half  a  dozen 
climates  to  make  one,  even  then  we  would  proba- 
bly croak  a  little,  by  dint  of  habit.  And  if  one 
climate  alone  possessed  all  the  advantages,  that 
alone  would  be  inhabited,  and  we  would  quarrel 
for  elbow  room. 

**A  Reader,"  who  reviewed  the  Monthly  for 
March,  expressed  a  desire  for  a  few  more  items 
from  "Nemo,"  before  "the  shakes  should  carry 
him  from  gay  to  grave,  and  never  bring  him  back 
again."  "The  shakes!"  What  terror  in  that 
word !  "Distance  lends"  magnitude  to  the  word. 
When  you  are  right  among  "the  shakes,"  they 
are  a  mere  trifle — a  bad  dream — nothing  after  it 
is  over.  It  is  only  freezing  a  little  too  cold,  and 
thawing  a  little  too  hot — a  little  periodic  variety, 
that  can  be  stopped  when  you  are  tired  of  it. 
From  ten  to  twenty  grains  of  quinine,  taken  after 
the  dream  is  past,  is  sure  death  on  the  shakes, 
only  they  ore  a  leetle  hydra-like.  I  ought  to 
know,  "I'm  experienced."  I've  tried  it  on  my- 
self a  hundred  times,  and  it  never  failed.  I  keep 
quinine  "constantly  on  hand,"  and  b«>gin  to  like 
it.     No  Maine  law  against  my  bitters. 

Burlington^  Iowa,  May  25, 1855.  Nemo. 


HOEING  IH  BET  WEATHER. 

Experience  has  fully  established  the  fact  that 
com,  and  other  crops,  are  essentially  benefited 
by  hoeing  in  dry  weather,  but  the  reason  why,  or 
the  manner  how  it  is  done,  is  not  so  generally 
understood.  That  moisture  is  formed  by  stirring 
the  dry  particles  of  earth  and  changing  their  ref 
ative  positions,  is  generally  admitt^. 

Water  is  composed  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen. 
These  substances  are  also  contained  in  different 
proportions,  in  the  earth  and  atmosphere,  and 
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are,  to  some  extent,  formed  by  the  action  of  dif- 
ferent particles  of  earthy  matter  upon  each  other, 
when  brought  into  contact,  as  done  by  hoeing. 
Water  acts  as  a  solvent  of  other  substances,  and 
holds  them  in  solution  so  that  they  can  be  taken 
np  by  the  roots,  &nd  made  to  nourish  the  growing 
plant.  This  is  the  reason  why  it  is  best  to  sow 
or  plant  seeds  as  soon  as  possiDle  after  the  land 
has  been  plowed  or  harrowed.  The  difierent  par- 
ticles of  matter  coming  together,  form  new  rela- 
tions and  produce  a  chemic^  action,  during  which 
heat  is  evolved,  and  oxygen  and  hydrogen  are 
generated  and  caused  to  unite,  and  form  water, 
which,  with  other  substances,  act  upon  the  seeds 
and  produces  germination,  and  gives  to  the  new- 
bom  i>lant  a  vigorous  start  into  existence.  After 
the  soil  has  remained  quiet  for  some  time,  these 
substances  having  exhausted  their  energy  by 
neutralizing  the  powers  of  each  other,  the  ^lant 
hfiving  absorbed  all  the  elements  of  nutrition 
within  reach  of  its  roots,  it  growth  becomes  re- 
tarded, and  can  only  be  restoiid  by  renewing  the 
chemical  action.  This  can  be  done  by  app^ing 
some  compost  manure,  or  by  hoeing  or  stirring 
the  earth,  so  as  to  bring  different  particles  into 
contact  with  each  other  and  forming  new  com- 
binations, and  consequently,  thus  producing  a 
further  supply  of  nutritious  matter.  Corn,  that 
is  hoed  every  two  or  three  weeks,  will  come  to 
maturity  sooner,  produce  more,  and  be  better 
filled  on  the  cob,  than  it  will  when  treated  in  the 
usual  way.    We  would  recommend  to  our  far- 


reel,  and  it  became  clogeed  in  going  a  few  feet ; 
it  was  cleared  and  tri^  again  and  again,  as  at 
first,  but  vrith  no  better  success.  The  Ketcham 
machine  was  then  tried  and  worked  well,  givine 
decided  satis&ction  to  those  present.  One  oT 
Manny's  machines  was  then  tried,  with  the  reel 
attached,  but  with  no  better  success.  It  waa 
then  frankly  acknowledged  by  the  agent  that  the 
machine  would  not  work  in  such  grass  in  its 
present  construction.  The  Eetchum  machine 
was  purchased  by  me  at  this  last  trial  for  the  use 
of  the  alms-house  farm,  in  this  city.  The  last 
trial,  above  named,  was  on  the  29th  of  June,  last 
past.  EjiRL  G.  Briggs,  Keeper  of  Alms-House. 
New  Bedford,  July  5,  1855. 


For  the  New  JEngland  F« 

DOES  THE  CUBCULIO  PTJHCTUBE  THE 

APPLE? 

It  certainly  does.  I  have  repeatedly  caught  it 
in  the  very  act,  as  for  several  years  I  have  been 
watching  with  much  anxiety  the  operations  of  this 
insect  upon  my  ovm  fruit,  consisting  of  some 
scattered  old  trees,  a  few  in  the  earden,  and  an 
orchard  set  out  in  1850.  And  I  nave  often  ex- 
pressed my  fears  that  unless  there  is  some  check 
upon  the  operations  of  the  curculio,  it  will  soon 
be  as  difficult  in  my  section  to  raise  either  apples 
or  peaches  as  it  now  is  to  raise  plums.    For  the 


_  -    last  six  years,  nearly  every  apple  of  the  few  gath- 

mers  to  select  two  or  three  rows  in  the  field,  andjered  from  my  scattered  trees  has  been  more  or 
hoe  it  regularly  once  in  two  or  three  weeks,  and  less  deformed  by  the  punctures  of  the  curculio. 


in  the  fall  inform  us  of  the  results  of  their  exper- 
iments.— Anon, 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

TBIAL  OF  MOWING  HACHIHES. 

Gentlemen  :  —  Having  seen  an  article  in  your 
paper,  copied  from  the  Telegrcmh,  giving  an  ac- 
count of  a  trial  of  mowing  machines  at  Dedham, 
and  which  report  seems  to  convey  the  idea  that 
Manny's  macnine  was  generally  considered  the 
best,  and  learning  from  an  eye-witness  that  the 
grass  was  very  lights  I  write  to  give  my  brother- 
farmers  the  result  of  my  experiments  with  it. 

My  first  trial  was  in  clover,  a  portion  of  which 
was  lodeed,  with  much  old  stubble  at  the  bottom ; 
the  machine  became  clogged  in  going  a  few  rods. 
It  was  then  cleared  ancT tried  again  and  again, 
until  I  became  satisfied  that  it  would  not  work 
in  such  grass. 

I  then  informed  the  agent  for  selling,  of  whom 
I  had  prcvtously  purchiSed  it,  and  requested  him 
to  inform  the  company  that  the  macnine  would 
not  work  in  such  grass.  1  then  took  of  the  agent 
for  selling  the  Ketchum  machine,  one  of  his  on 
trial ;  tried  it  the  same  day,  in  the  same  grass, 
and  it  worked  to  my  entire  satisfiiction — it  cut 
the  grass  close  and  smooth.  After  this,  I  was  in- 
formed by  the  agent  for  selling  the  Manny  ma- 
chine that  by  attaching  the  reel  to  the  machine, 
it  would  worx  well,  and  to  my  satisfaction. 

The  mayor,  some  of  the  alaermen,  and  several 
{practical  farmers,  had  an  invitation,  and  were 
present,  to  witness  the  second  trial  of  the  two 
machines,  which  was  in  an  old  meadow,  that  cut 
about  two  tons  on  an  average  per  acre. 

The  Manny  machine  was  first  tried  without  the 


Even  the  fruit  of  an  unusually  sour  and  crabbed 
''Native"  has  been  as  badly  used  as  the  more  val- 
uable varieties.  Indeed,  I  noticed  last  year, — 
what  I  thought  a  little  strange, — that  the  fair- 
skinned  Porter  grafted  into  an  old  tree  with  sev- 
eral other  varieties,  was  much  less  hacked  than 
the  other  kinds.  My  young  trees  have  borne  a 
very  little  fruit  for  three  years  past,  but  I  saw 
nothing  of  the  curculio  among  them  until  last 
year,  and  then  in  but  two  or  three  trees.  This 
year  I  believe  their  marks  are  to  be  seen  on  every 
tree  that  has  set  any  fruit.  I  have  spent  consid- 
erable time  in  jarring  the  scamps  upon  a  sheet,  as 
recommended  in  case  of  plums,  and  have  had  the 
satisfaction  of  grinding  scores  of  them  between 
the  thumb  and  fineer. 

The  statement  of  Mr.  Wyman  agrees  perfectly 
with  my  observation  of  the  effects  of  this  insect 
upon  the  apple.  But  as  it  < 'stings''  my  peaches 
as  well  as  apples,  I  should  not  expect  any  great 
advantage  from  cutting  down  the  apple  trees  and 
setting  out  peach  trees  in  their  place,  as  he  pro- 
poses, now  that  the  curculio  has  possession  of  the 
ground. 

As  to  remedies  or  preventives,  I  have  not  a 
word  of  encouragement,  except  by  reference  to 
the  early  promise  that  man  vras  to  have  dominion 
"over  every  creeping  thing  that  creepeth  upon 
the  earth, '^  and  to  a  faint  hope  that  '-man"  may 
yet  perceive  that  his  ''mission"  is  rather  to  sul>- 
due  the  earth  than  his  fellows. 

A  neighbor  who  succeeds  in  raising  lar^  crops 
of  plums  informs  me  that  he  has  tried  all  such 
prescriptions  for  the  soil, as  salt,  lime,  ashes,  &c. , 
and  found  them  utterly  inefficacious  for  the  de- 
struction of  the  curculio,  and  that  he  now  de- 
pends mainly  upon  his  thumb  and  fingers.    Last 
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year  I  cooped  a  hen  and  brood  of  chickens  under 
an  apple  tree  in  the  garden ;  but  I  iarred  upon 
the  sheet  as  man^  curcuUos  from  that  tree,  as 
from  the  others  without  the  chickens.  s.  f. 
Winchester,  July,  1855. 


For  the  Ifew  England  Farmer, 

CITY  AHD  COUHTEY  LIFR 

Mr.  Editor  : — ^Real  life  in  city  or  country  can 
only  be  measured  bv  actual  residence  and  posi- 
tive experience.  While  a  city  life  presents  its 
daily  changing  phases,  its  Babel  tongues,  its  con- 
fused, fierce  commotion— country  li&  leads  on  to 
quiet,  sweetened  with  the  genial  breeze,  far 
away  from  the  great  cess-pools  of  vice,  the  mind 
rallies  with  new  hope  and  contentment  in  its 
allotted  home, 
r  Why  this  itching  for  city  life?  Is  it  for 
riches,  so  easily  gained,  and  so  suddenly  losti 
Is  it  the  millinery  and  fancy  trappings  of  life 
that  so  fascinate  us  ?  Is  it  to  witness  beggars  by 
scores  who  are  sure  to  make  their  professional 
calls  Bhont  breakfast  time?  Is  it  to  be  jostled 
by  the  multitude,  the  thunder  of  carriages,  dust, 
smoke  and  confusion,  that  we  so  lovet  Is  it  to 
meet  with  better,  or  more  chaste  society  1  Is  it 
to  improve  and  elevate  our  morals?  Is  it  because 
we  are  beset  with  less  danger  ?  Is  it  the  safer 
playhouse  for  our  children?  Is  it  that  less  of 
thieves,  burglars,  lewd  and  lascivious  nature, 
shall  meet  us  at  every  comer  ?  Where  will  such 
like  questions  end  ? 

In  this  mass  of  all  nations,  in  this  multitude, 
with  and  without  occupations,  we  are  overwhelmed 
fwith  the  one  idea — **how  do  they  all  live?" 

But  not  to  penetrate  city  life  any  longer,  let 
us  look  through  the  bars  and  see  what  there  is 
inviting  in  country  life. 

The  larch  tree  in  the  forest — the  sweet  bloom 
of  the  orchard,  the  clover-head  that  sweetens  the 
air,  the  bird  that  sings  us  to  sleep  at  evening, 
and  awakens  us  in  the  grey  of  the  morning,  the 
**babbling  brook,"  the  waving  wheat-field,  the 
former's  new  hay,  the  vernal  breeze  with  its 
**balm  of  a  thousand  flowers,"  how  they  en- 
chant the  uncaged  bird  when  thrown  from  the 
meshes  of  city  confinement. 

There,  we  meet  no  ^^fashionable**  silken  trails, 
sweeping  dean  the  side-ways,  to  be  trodden  upon 
by  dirty  boots,   (a  daily  occurrence  in  Broad- 

There,  the  little  girls  wend  their  way  to  school 
in  comely  attire,  perchance  to  worry  a  butterfly, 
or  disturb  the  «*  Quaker  Grasshopper"  in  his 
dusty  nook.  What  rural,  charming,  child-like 
sports,  compared  with  her  IHtle  ragged  sister, 
whose  city  occupation  in  rainy  days  is  to  stand 
with  bare,  beef-red  feet,  ankle  deep  in  cold  mud, 
sweeping  the  cross- walks  for  gentlemen's  clean 
boots,  and  as  they  pass  she  says,  reaching  out  her 
hand  with  an  upward,  imploring  look,  ** please  give 
me  a  penny,  sir,"  and  too  often,  is  the  cold, 
heartless  response — ^**get  out  of  my  way."  Are 
there  no  tears  for  this  ragged  child  ? 
r  While  the  merchant  madly  or  even  cautiously 
pursues  his  work  of  gain,  95  per  cent,  of  his 
number  fail  of  success.  Not  so  with  the  far- 
mer,— he  rarely  fails ;  inspired  with  the  breeze 
that  waves  his  com  and  freshens  his  soul  with 
hope,  satisfied  with  moderate  gains,  he  dignifies 


the  noble  destiny  of  man.  His  "Wall  Street" 
is  the  field  of  noble  toil  and  honest  gain.  His  is 
not  the  interest  of  usury,  not  an  insidious  specu- 
lating scheme  to  entrap  his  neighbors,  and  oring 
their  children  to  want.  No  *' fancy  stocks"  are 
jobbed  at  his  farm.  He  deals  in  a  substance, 
wrought  out  by  the  plow  and  the  sickle.  His 
*•  broker's  oflBoe"  is  the  leanto  and  the  sheep- 
fold,  where  t\i^  feece  is  nurtured  and  matured 
for  honest  humanity,  not  to  impoverish  and 
starve  his  neighbor  hj  fleecing  his  pockets.  ^ 

In  stating  the  case,  it  is  without  desire  of  ex- 
aggeration, or  to  overdraw  the  picture.  What- 
ever deductions  may  be  made,  let  the  candid  in- 
quirer decide  what  is  the  difference  between 
city  and  country  life.  p. 

Brooklyn,  L,  L,  June  16. 


PABMEBS'  MEETING  AT  HILLS- 
BOBOUGH  BBIDGE. 

The  President  being  absent.  Col.  Hiram  Mon- 
roe, of  Hillsboroueh,  one  of  the  Vice  Presidents, 
took  the  chair.  The  meeting  was  organized  by 
choosing  Brooks  Shattuck,  of  Bedford,  Secretary 
pro  tem. 

The  Chairman  announced  the  subject  for  dis- 
cussion to  be.  The  Winter  Management  of  Stock, 
and  having  been  appointed  to  open  the  discussion, 
he  proceeded  to  remark  that  he  considered  the 
rearing  and  management  of  Stock  of  great  impor- 
tance to  the  farmers  of  the  county.  The  kind  of 
stock  kept,  the  care,  food  and  manner  of  feeding, 
should  claim  his  attention ;  thought  cattle  should 
be  fed  at  regular  intervals— considered  that  roots 
were  of  great  benefit  to  cattle,  fed  in  connection 
with  dry  hay ;  that  roots  however  should  be  fed 
regularly  through  the  feeding  season ;  had  ob- 
served that  when  ho  had  fed  them  a  part  of  the 
winter,  and  then  discontinued  them,  cattle  seemed 
to  derive  little  good  from  them  ;  he  would  pro- 
portion the  daily  quantity  so  that  it  should  be 
equal  through  the  feeding  season. 

He  had  experimented  on  two  heifers,  giving  to 
one  good  hay,  and  to  the  other  a  few  carrots  in 
connection  with  the  hay.  In  the  spring  the  one 
that  had  the  carrots  had  made  more  flesh  and 
was  much  the  best  through  the  next  season. 

Mr.  Monroe  usually  lets  his  cattle  out  at  9  or 
10  o^olock  A.  M.,  and  ties  up  again  at  2 — feeds 
all  his  fodder  in  the  bam  except  some  that  is  very 
poor. 

Mr.  Charles  Gates,  of  Antrim,  said  that  in  or- 
der to  get  a  good  animal,  the  foundation  must  be 
laid  the  first  year  ;  he  had  been  successful  in  rear-- 
ing  calves  without  milk,  by  giving  on^ third  bar- 
ley to  two-thirds  oatmeal  ma4e  into  a  porridge  ; 
calves  fed  upon  this  had  made  as  much  growth  as 
upon  milk. 

Mr.  Gates  thought  much  benefit  was  derived 
from  cutting  the  f<xlder  fed  to  cattle ;  he  had  kept 
a  horse  through  the  winter  on  oat  straw  and  hay 
cut  and  well  mixed  together,  the  nett  cost  of 
which  did  not  exceed  ten  dollars,  exclusive  of  the 
labor  of  preparing  the  food,  and  of  feeding  it 
out. 

We  did  not  understand  whether  Mr.  Grates  ad- 
ded meal  of  any  kind  to  his  straw  and  hay  ;  but 
conclude  they  get  a  dusting  from  the  meal  bag. 

James  Walker,  £sq.,  of  Belford,  remarked 
that  he  had  paid  much  attenti  m  to  the  rearing 
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and  crossing  of  stock,  and  like  Mr.  Gates,  would 
lay  the  foundation  for  a  good  animal  during  the 
first  year ;  this  ho  would  do  by  giving  the  light- 
er part  of  the  milk,  or  that  which  remains  after 
the  milkmaid  has  taken  a  portion. 

Mr.  Walker  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
parsnip  was  much  the  best  root  to  feed  out  to 
stock ;  that  cattle  should  be  tended  regularly 
and  treated  kindly  ;  that  bedding  down  at  night 
added  to  their  comfort ;  he  disliked  to  have  his 
cattle  remain  out  late  in  the  afternoon. 

Mr.  Walker  presented  to  the  meeting  a  speci- 
men of  the  ^rsnip  that  he  raises ;  they  were  of 
mammoth  size  and  length,  and  indicate  that 
friend  Walker  has  taken  advantage  of  the  quite 
recent  discovery  that  we  farmers  have  a  farm 
under  a  farm. 

B.  F.  Cutter,  of  Pelham,  said  that  he  had  not 
paid  much  attention  to  the  raising  of  stock ;  but 
tiom  reading  and  observation,  ho  was  convinced 
that  much  improvement  had  been  made  in  rela- 
tion to  the  kind  kept,  to  food  and  general  treat- 
ment ;  thought  kind  treatment  of  much  impor- 
tance, and  placed  much  stress  on  regular  feeding. 
Some  milkmen  in  his  vicinity  were  in  the  habit 
of  keeping  their  cows  in  the  barn  through  the 
entire  day,  and  thought  that  by  so  .doing  they 
obtained  more  milk  than  where  their  cows  re- 
mained out  a  portion  of  the  day. 

Mr.  Morris,  of  Hillsborough,  remarked  that 
although  he  was  not  a  farmer,  yet  he  had  em- 
ployed oxen  and  horses  on  heavy  stone  teams, 
and  was  satisOed  that  cattle  would  do  more  work 
and  stand  it  better  fed  on  cut  feed,  with  meal  ad- 
ded, than  when  fed  on  dry  hay,  with  the  meal 
given  separately.  He  was  acquainted  in  Caledo- 
nia County,  Vermont,  and  had  noticed  there  the 
cross  of  the  Devon  with  the  beet  native,  as  excel- 
lent milch  cows ;  he  had  also  noticed  that  farm- 
ers in  the  upper  part  of  tho  State,  were  in  the 
habit  of  letting  their  cattle  (youn^  ?)  remain  in 
the  yards  during  the  night,  having  sneds  for  them 
to  go  under  in  stormy  weather. 

At  this  point  in  the  discussion  it  was  voted  to 
adjourn  until  2  o'clock. 

On  meeting  after  the  adjournment  the  discus- 
sion was  profitably  continued  until  3  o'clock, 
when  the  chairman  introduced  to  the  meeting 
B.  F.  Cutter,  of  Pelham,  who  gave  a  very  in- 
structive and  practical  address  on  Fruit  Culture. 

After  the  address,  Mr.  Wallace,  of  Bedford, 
suggested  by  way  of  inouiry,  whether  the  graft- 
ing of  different  kinds  of  fruit  near  each  other,  or 
the  grafting  of  good  fruit  near  the  common  stock, 
did  not  cause  a  deterioration  in  the  quality  of  the 
fruit.  He  inferred  that  this  might  be  the  case 
from  the  fact  that  the  different  kinds  of  tho  same 
species  would  mix  through  the  blossom.  All  had 
no  doubt  observed  this  peculiarity  in  the  mixture 
of  different  kinds  of  com ;  the  same  was  equally 
true  in  regard  to  every  other  vegetable,  some  wiU 
mix  at  greater  distances  than  others.    ""  ' 


to  them  came  up  accidentally  a  pumpkin  which 
likewise  bore  well ;  ho  saved  some  of  the  squash 
seeds,  and  planted  them  a  year  ago  last  spring, 
they  came  up  in  appearance  summer  squashes ; 
some  came  up  squashes  and  some  bore  a  fruit  re- 
sembling in  part  a  squash,  about  half  as  large  as 
a  pumpkin.  He  planted  the  seed  from  these  last 
spring,  and  the  product  was  diminutivo  in  size 
and  poor  in  quality.  Hence  he  contended  that 
different  kinds  of  vegetables  of  the  same  species, 
producing  fruit  from  the  blossom  should  not  bo 
planted  near  each  other,  especiallv  if  intended 
lor  seed,  lest  the  product  should  become  worse 
instead  of  b^ter. 

Remarks  were  made  by  Messrs.  Prichard,  of 
Deering,  Morse,  of  Franoestown,  and  Shattuck 
of  Bedford. 

On  motion  the  thanks  of  the  Society  were  pre- 
sented to  Mr.  Cutter  for  his  address,  and  a  copy 
requested  for  the  press. 

Brooks  Shattuck,  Sec,  pro  lem. 


For  the  Ifew  England  Farmer. 

GUTTINO  OF  GBASS. 

Mr.  Editor  : — ^I  this  morning  heard  a  conver- 
sation between  two  of  my  neighbors,  practical, 
thinking  men,  a  brief  sketch  of  which  I  will  en- 
deavor to  eive ;  perhaps  it  may  induce  others  to 
think  on  the  subject.  Says  A  to  B,  <*  When  shall 
you  commence  cutting  your  grass?"  B  replies, 
Next  week,  I  think  ;  my  grass  has  thickened  up 
much  of  late,  and  now  promises  quite  a  fair  crop, 
of  more  than  a  ton  to  the  acre.'*  Says  A,  "How 
much  have  you?"  B  replies,  "Something  over 
fifty  acres  of  upland  mowing,  besides  runs  and 
meadows."  Says  A,  »*Why  don't  you  get  one  of 
the  moxDing  machines^  now  so  much  spoken  of,  by 
means  of  which  more  than  half  the  expense  of 
cutting  can  be  saved?"  Says  B,  "I  have  been 
thinking  of  this,  but  am  not  fully  satisfied  that 
it  would  be  to  me  any  saving  worthy  of  notice. 
In  the  first  place,  I  shall  have  to  expend  between 
three  and  four  hundred  dollars  to  obtain  a  mar 
chine,  and  a  team  to  work  it,  as  I  have  but  one 
horse,  the  wear  and  tear  of  which,  with  the  in- 
terest on  tho  cost,  cannot  be  estimatad  less  than 
fifty  dollars  a  year — a  sum  about  equal  to  one- 
half  the  whole  expense  of  gathering  in  my  crop. 
I  have  generally  found,  when  I  have  a  fair  gang 
of  hands,  that  1  can  cet  into  my  bam  as  many 
tons  of  hay  in  the  montn  of  July,  as  they  perform 
days'  labor,  so  that  it  docs  not  cost  me  more  than 
two  dollars  a  ton  to  get  my  hay.  Then  there  is 
so  much  uncertainty  about  the  working  of  these 
machines,  and  the  kind  of  machine  to  be  pre- 
ferred, that  I  have  -concluded  to  wait  until  the 
committees,  who  are  investigating  the  matter,  are 
ready  to  report.  How  much  more  will  then  be 
known  that  can  be  relied  on,  will  depend  some- 
thing upon  the  practical  knowledge  of  tho  com- 


Botanists  mi ttee  themselves.  1  do  not  think  much  of  tho 
have  given  one  instance  at  least  where  the  pollen  I  opinions  of  gentlemen,  clad  in  kid  gloves,  of  tho 
had  been  carried  twenty-five  miles.     Though  he  value  of /arm  implements.    As  to  all  the  labors 

of  tho  farm,  I  much  prefer  the  conclusions  of 
those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  labor  with 
their  own  hands."  * 

July  4, 1855. 


doubted  the  accuracy  of  this  statement,  it  was  an 
unouestionable  fact  that  different  kinds  of  vege- 
tables of  the  same  species  or  genus  would  mix. 
Mr.  Wallace  stated  a  fact  that  came  under  his 
own  observation.  Two  years  ago  last  spring,  he 
planted  some  summer  squash  seeds  which  came 
up  and  flourished,  producing  abundantly  ;  near 


9^  Keep  your  implements  always  in  order.  Re- 
member the  proverb,  "a  stitch  in  time  saves  nine." 
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For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

BEKABK8  OH  THE  CURCULIO  OB 
PLUM  WEEVIL. 

BY  8.  P.  FOWLER. 

I  had  thought  it  unnecessary  to  add  anything 
more  to  what  has  been  already  published  in  the 
Farmer,  in  regard  to  the  habits  of  the  curculio, 
but  as  you  have  requested  some  one  to  reply  to 
the  inquiry  of  one  of  your  correspondents  in  your 
paper  of  June  30th,  I  will  endeavor  to  comply 
with  your  request,  and  offer  some  ceneral  re- 
marks upon  the  plum  weevil  or  curculio. 

The  question  put  bv  your  correspondent  is 
this — ** Does  the  curculio  puncture  the  apple?" 
In  reply,  I  would  say,  they  not  only  puncture 
the  plum,  but  the  apple,  pear,  peach  cherry, 
nectarine  and  apricot.  I  have  also  seen  some  of 
oar  native  fruits  under  cultivation  marked  by 
the  curculio,  narticularly  the  June-berry  (Amef- 
anchier  Oanadeneis.)  But  it  seems  to  prefer  the 
plum  to  any  other  fruit  in  which  to  lay  its  eggs. 
1  have  also  known,  in  a  few  instances,  the  insect 
to  deposit  its  ege  in  the  tender  terminal  shoots  of 
the  plum  tree,  the  same  having  been  before  no- 
ticed by  Kollar,  in  unfruitful  seasons,  in  his 
treatise,  when  speaking  of  the  copper-colored 
plum  weevils  of  Europe.  Doct.  Harris,  the  dis- 
tinguished entomologist,  in  view  of  this  fact,  has 
truly  and  beautifully  observed,  that  '<we  see  the 
care  of  the  Creator  for  some  of  the  least  of  His 
creatures,  which  he  has  wisely  provided  with  va- 
riable instincts,  enabline  them  to  accommodate 
themselves  to  the  difficulties  of  the  situation  in 
which  they  may  happen  to  be  placed,  and  thus, 
even  in  unfruitful  seasons,  to  provide  for  a  suc- 
cession of  their  kind." 

The  curculio  is  sometimes  in  the  habit  of  de- 
positing its  eggs  in  those  warty  excrescences,  in- 
cident to  plum  trees,  which  are  probably  caused 
by  disease  in  the  sap  or  its  vessels.  This  has  led 
some  persons  to  suppose  that  the  black  knots  are 
eani3ed  by  this  Insect,  which  I  think  is  a  mistake. 
Thie  habit  of  the  curculio  or  plum  weevil  in  not 
confining  its  operations  to  the  plum,  seems  to 
have  been  overlooked  or  not  understood  by  many 
cultivators  when  they  recommend  the  use  of 
lime,  ashes,  snuff  or  other  substances  in  dusting 
the  plum  tree  and  its  fruit.  All  the  effect  such 
a  practice  would  have,  would  be  to  drive  them 
from  hiis  plum  trees  to  other  kinds  of  fruit  trees 
in  the  neighborhood.  Such  a  mode  of  procedure 
would  prohably  ^ive  the  timid  curculio  a  fright, 
perhaps  a  dusty  jacket,  and  cause  him  to  change 
bis  quarters,  but  would  by  no  means  lessen  his 
deomiations. 

Now  I  would  say  to  the  cultivator,  your  war- 
fare upon  noxious  insects  should  be  more  san- 
guinarv;  don^t  spend  your  time  in  seeking  to 
drive  them  away  when  committing  their  depreda- 
tions, but  seek  some  method  to  destroy  them. 
£ill  them,  kill  them,  should  be  your  constant  aim 
and  motto,  at  every  period  of  their  transforma* 
tions.  My  method  in  destroying  the  curculio 
has  been,  to  pick  up  under  the  trees  all  the 
wormy  plums  as  they  fall,  and  throw  them  into 
a  mill-pond.  Other  means  can  be  used  to  destroy 
the  larva  in  the  fruit,  such  as  steaming  them,  or 
putting  them  into  a  barrel  partly  filled  with  water, 
if  this  method  of  gathering  up  the  wormy  fruit 
and  destroying  the  grub  be  frequently  practised, 


during  the  months  of  June  and  July,  it  will 
greatly  lessen  the  ravages  of  the  curculio.  The 
nimble  fingers  of  children  will  aid  us  here,  in  ac- 
complishing this  work  ;  I  would  eay  in  this  con- 
nection, I  use  the  same  means  to  rid  my  grounds 
of  that  other  pest  to  fruit-growers,  the  apple- 
worm. 

The  number  of  cherries  punctured  by  the  cur- 
culio is  greater  than  I  had  supposed.  Upon  ex- 
amination to-day,  of  a  May  Duke  cherry  tree,  1 
discovered  one  maggot  in  every  fifteen  of  the  ripe 
fruit  to  be  found.  Cherries  ripening  early  never 
£all  like  other  kinds  of  fruit  when  punctured, 
and  there  is  no  visible  appearance  of  the  worm. 
And  as  few  persons  make  two  bites  to  a  cherry, 
and  are  unconscious  of  the  grub  within  the  fruit, 
they,  the  grubs,  must  have  a  hard  and  perilous 
time  of  it,  and  probably  but  few,  if  any,  escape 
their  fate,  and  are  literally  devoured  alive,  meet- 
ing an  early  death,  and  thus  fail  to  pass  through 
their  transformation. 

In  regard  to  the  black  knots  on  plum  trees,  my 
method  for  their  removal  is  simnly  to  cut  them 
from  the  branches,  when  they  first  appear,  and 
bum  or  otherwise  destroy  them  ;  and  should  the 
tree  be  much  afiected  by  these  excrescences,  I  cut 
it  down.  I  also  find  some  kinds  of  plum  trees 
are  less  liable  to  be  affected  by  this  disease  than  ^ 
others,  and  such  should  be  sought  for  and  culti- 
vated. The  Canada  plum,  (Prunus  Americana) 
is  a  hardy  native,  and  less  liable  to  the  attacks  of 
insects  or  the  black  knots,  which  renders  it  desi- 
rable for  stocks  for  budding  or  engrafting  upon. 
The  tree  thus  becomes  a  dwarf  in  its  habits,  and 
is  the  more  easily  protected  from  the  curculio, 
and  reached  when  applying  the  knife  to  the 
warts  or  knots.  S.  P.  Fowlbb. 

Danvers-port,  July  4,  1855. 


For  the  New  Xngland  Farmer, 

MOWIHO  MAGHIHES. 

Mr.  Editor  : — As  I  was  passing  the  fine  culti- 
vated grounds  of  Gen.  S.  on  Mon<my  aflernoon,  I 
heard  the  clatter  of  a  mower,  and  on  examintion 
found  that  his  men  had  just  commenced  cutting 
his  grass,  with  one  of  Ketchum's  machines,  the 
same  that  he  used  last  season.  It  was  drawn  by 
a  large  pair  of  active,  well -trained  oxen.  The 
work  was  completely  done;  as  perfectly  as  it 
could  have  been  with  scythes  in  the  best  experi- 
enced hands.  The  field  contained  four  acres,  and 
the  crop  averaged  about  one  ton  to  the  acre ;  there 
were  some  patches  of  the  field  cultivated  with  other 
crops,  and  a  few  trees  on  parts  of  it,  consequent- 
ly the  services  of  two  men,  with  scythes,  were 
needed  to  clear  away  at  the  ends,  and  to  pick  up 
the  fragments.  The  work  went  successfully  on, 
and  was  completed  before  night.  The  men  sweat 
profusely,  and  so  did  the  cattle.  The  best  way 
you  can  fix  it,  mowing  is  hard  work. 

On  a  field  near  by,  one  of  Russell's  one-horse 
machines  was  put  in  operation  the  same  da^.  It 
was  new,  and  operated  so  little  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  proprietor,  that  he  made  up  his  mind  to 
return  it.  Another  gentleman,  who  successfully 
operated  one  of  Ketchum's  machines  the  last  sea- 
son, put  it  in  motion  the  same  day, — but  had  not 
proceeded  far  before  it  gave  out  by  breaking  two 
of  the  cogs  in  the  small  wheel,  rendering  city  re- 
pairs necessary.    Thus  endeth  the  first  lesson  of 
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mowing  by  machinery  in  the  natural  vcay 
have  Been  accounts  of  holiday  experiments  at 
West  Chester,  at  Pedham,  at  Hadley,  at  Spring- 
field, &o., — all  of  which  are  well  enough  in  their 
place — but  what  we  want  to  know  is,  are  the  ma- 
chines so  constructed,  that  reed  farmers  can  find 
it  for  their  advantage  to  purchase  them  and  do 
the  work  upon  their  farms  ?  That  they  can  be 
made  so  as  to  cut  and  spread  the  grass  perfectly 
where  there  are  no  obstacles  in  the  way,  has 
often  been  demonstrated,  but  what  kind  of  ma- 
chine will  do  this  best,  remains  to  be  proved. 
We  hope  the  experiment  now  going  on,  will  ere 
long  do  away  with  all  doubts  in  the  matter.  One 
of  the  greatest  difficulties  in  the  way  of  just  de- 
termination is,  the  want  of  good  fidelity  in  the 
structure  of  machines.  When  the  cheapenm 
process  begins  to  be  introduced,  then  the  reliabi 
character  correspondingly  disappears.  •. 

Jufy  11, 1855. 

For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

mOHWAY  WORK. 

In  Concord,  Mass.,  the  highway  tax  is  paid  to 
the  collector,  as  are  other  taxes.  Formerly  it 
was  the  custom  to  have  the  taxes  worked  out,  or 
stood  out,  as  some  said,  and  many  did. 

By  the  present  system,  the  person  who  has 
charge  of  the  roads  in  a  certain  district  may  com- 
mence his  repairs  on  the  highways  as  soon  as  the 
frost  is  out  of  the  ground,  and  cart  his  mvel  so 
that  it  wiU  settle  immediately,  and  make  a  fine 
road  at  once.  When  A,  B,  and  C,  had  to  be 
called  upon,  the  hook  must  be  first  prepared,  so 
that  the  surveyor  could  tell  what  taxes  were  due. 
This  generally  came  along  in  midsummer,  when 
the  roads  were  as  dry  as  meal,  and  the  less  done 
on  them  the  better. 

It  seems  as  if  all  could  see  the  great  economy 
of  the  present  arrangement.  The  intelligent  sur- 
veyor hires  his  two  good  men,  takes  team  enough 
and  the  right  tools,  and  works  when  and  where 
it  is  needed.  Before,  we  used  to  have  at  times  a 
great  party  out.  The  roads  would  be  plowed  up 
at  the  sides,  and  then  men  strung  along  to  shovel 
the  rich  loam  or  sand  into  the  ruts.  The  trav- 
eller dreaded  to  come  upon  such  a  piece  of  mend- 
ed (!)  ways.    It  was  a  sore  spot  for  a  long  time. 

It  viras  a  fortunate  year  for  our  district  when 
my  neighbor  Goodman  was  surveyor.  We  had 
the  roaas  in  trim  that  year,  let  me  tell  you.  He 
commenced  in  March.  He  opened  the  vrater- 
courses,  and  drained  the  deep  ruts  of  the  floods  of 
standing  water  which  helped  the  wheels  to  wear 
dovm  continually  deeper.  He  then  carted  coarse 
gravel,  and  filled  the  ruts  with  shovels  from  tilt- 
ed carts  with  great  dispatch.  The  gravel  stuck 
in  the  wet  ruts,  and  soon  became  fiim  as  the  ev- 
erlasting hills. 

There  is  gravel  enough  in  our  district  for  all 
the  roads  in  the  United  States.  It  is  a  little 
harder  filling  it  than  the  yellow  dirt  beside  the 
road,  but  Goodman  said  nothing  but  the  beet  of 
eravel  should  he  spread  on  the  road,  if  he  went 
half  a  mile  for  it.  Nobody  ever  before  discovered 
that  several  hieh  ridges  m  the  very  roads  them- 
selves were  excellent  gravel,  and  could  be  removed 
with  a  two-fold  advantage. 

Mr.  Brown,  nothing  disturbs  my  spine  and  tem- 
per more  than  to  go  jolting  over  loose  cobble- 


We  I  stones  in  the  road.  They  ought  to  be  kept  raked 
out.  Public  sentiment  should  demand  it.  I  re- 
member that  dry  summer  how  vigilantly  Good- 
man went  over  the  roads  again  and  again ,  with  a 
stout  garden  rake,  and  cleared  out  the  loose 
stones.  It  was  a  small  job,  and  brought  ^eat 
comfort  to  all.  I  thank  him  here  for  his  consid- 
eration. 

Is  it  not  safe  to  judge  of  the  intelligence  and 
prosperity  of  a  community  by  the  roads  they  tra- 
vel? I  think  so,  and  go  in  for  elevating  the  stan- 
dard in  our  good  town.  w.  n.  b. 
Concord,  N,  IT.,  July,  1855. 


WOOD  LAND. 

Fifteen  acres  of  wood  and  timber  land  wzU 
furnish  a  farmer  his  ordinary  timber  and  wood  for 
two  fires.  Ten  cords  of  wood  suffice  for  any  man 
to  keep  two  fires  the  year  round,  provided  he  has 
tight  rooms  and  eood  stoves.  We  have  kept  two 
fires,  since  the  Snt  of  November,  in  two  large 
rooms,  and  have  not  yet  burned  three  cords  of 
wood,  and  we  can  assure  you  that  we  like  a  good 
comfortable  fire.  The  farmer  should  commenoe 
on  one  side  of  his  lot,  and  cut  the  wood  clean  as 
he  goes.  In  this  manner  the  young  shoots  come 
up  idike,  as  they  receive  the  sun  alike.  Now 
say  there  are  thirty  cords  of  wood  to  an  acre ; 
if  he  cuts  ten  cords  of  wood  a  year,  it  will  take 
him  three  years  to  cut  off  the  wood  of  a  single 
acre,  and  it  will  take  him  forty-five  years  to  cut 
the  wood  off  from  his  lot  of  fifteen  aeres.  At 
the  end  of  forty-five  years,  he  may  go  back  to 
the  first  acre  he  cut,  and  cut  thirty  cords  to  the 
acre.  On  our  ordinary  upland,  wood  will  grow 
to  thirty  cords  to  the  acre  in  thirty  years. 

Thirty-four  years  since,  we  recollect  of  assist- 
ing in  clearing  fourteen  acres  of  wood  land,  and 
getting  the  same  into  winter  rye.  After  the  crop 
of  winter  rye  was  taken,  it  was  pastured  for  a 
year  or  two,  and  then  suffered  to  grow  up.  The 
growth  was  white  oak,  yellow  oak,  red  oak, 
chestnut  and  maple.  Seven  years  since,  that 
same  rye  field  was  cut  over,  and  there  vras  not  a 
single  acre  of  it  but  produceid  thirty  cords  to  the 
acre  !  And  this  in  twenty-seven  years  ! — Anony- 
mous. 

Far  the  Neu  England  Farmer 

TO  OWVEBS  OF  OAK  AND  PIHS 
SHRUBS. 

Editors  op  thb  Farmer  : — One  word  of  suff- 
gestion,  if  you  please,  to  the  owners  of  the  small 
patches  of  oak,  walnut  and  pine  shrubs,  which 
are  seen  so  frequently  on  the  borders  of  Massa- 
chusetts villages,  on  tne  plains,  and  the  declivi- 
ties of  the  hiUs.  These  objects,  which  now  strike 
the  eye  so  disagreeably,  however  small  and  un- 
couth, may  be  made  the  most  attractive  feature 
of  the  scenery. 

In  proof  of  this,  let  me  give  you  my  own  ex- 
perience. I  owned,  four  years  since,  within  a 
short  distance  from  this  vilLige,  about  six  acies 
of  the  most  unsightly  land  in  the  neighborhood, 
a  mass  of  rocks  and  stumps,  shrub  oaks,  shrub 
pines  and  shrub  walnuts.  By  trimming  avraj^  in 
the  beginning  all  the  shrubs  except  one  upright 
shoot,  and  digging  all  the  old  stumps  away.  I 
have  a  young  grove  to  beautify  rather  than  de- 
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&ce  the  surroundiog  lands,  and  to  afford  a  pleas- 
ant retreat  for  an  hour  from  dnst  and  fatifi^ue.  I 
have  seen  larger  and  smaller  patches  of  the  same 
description  of  land,  and  I  longed  to  say  to  the 
owners  of  them  that  they  are  thoughtl^sly  de- 
priTin£  themselves  and  their  neighbors  of  one  of 
the  ricnest  enjoyments  of  life,  ai^  the  country  of 
its  least  expensive  and  most  desirable  emament. 

No  one  will  require  to  be  shown  the  compara- 
tive cheapness  or  attractiveness  of  such  a  grove 
over  one  where  the  trees  are  transplanted  ;  and 
thanks  to  vour  paper,  and  such  as  yours,  no  one 
will  ask.  Of  what  use  is  the  fitting  up  of  retreats 
for  poets  or  moonnstruck  gacers  at  bewitching 
nature,  to  the  hardy  tillers  of  a  soil  which  yields 
a  meagre  return,  when  it  receives  everr  moment 
of  time  and  every  effort  of  skill?  Objections  of 
this  kind  do  not  now  require  to  be  answered,  if 
ever  made,  and  attention  is  directed,  by  all 
classes,  to  that  which  beautifies  and  adorns,  as 
well  as  to  that  which  plucks  from  nature  the 
means  of  subsistence. 

Tours  truly,        Olivxb  N.  Bacon. 

Natick,  July  7, 1856. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

''8EVEHTEEH  7£AB  LOCUSTS/' 

Mr.  Editor  : — In  the  Providence  Journal^  of  the 
fore  part  of  last  month,  is  an  article  with  the  above 
caption,  in  which  the  writer  doubts  that  there 
are  any  << seventeen  year  locusts."  The  Journal 
says :  <*The  lovers  of  the  marvellous  may  not 
thiank  us  for  destroying  a  venerable  illusion,  but 
truth  compels  us  to  state  that,  according  to  the 
best  etymological  authority,  no  such  peculiar  in- 
sect as  the  '^seventeen  year  locust"  exists.  Lo- 
custs are  found  in  more  or  less  abundance  every 
year,  in  different  parts  of  the  country ;  but  the 
idea  that  there  is  a  variety  or  species,  which  a^ 
pear  at  rezular  intervals  of  seventeen  years,  is 
unsustained  by  facts." 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  will  you  allow  me  to  state 
irhat  **facis^^  in  the  case  I  happen  to  possess.*  I 
vas  bom  on  the  18th  of  January,  1790,  and  .in 
1802  there  appeared,  in  a  certain  wood-lot,  about 
a  mile  and  a  half  from  where  I  then  lived,  and 
do  now,  what  were  oilled  the  seventeen  year  lo- 
custs. I  heard  it  talked  about,  a  year  or  two 
before  they  appeared,  that  the  year  1802  was  to 
be  the  locust  year.  Well,  June  came,  and  also, 
about  the  tenth  of  the  month,  the  looked-for  lo- 
oiista,  in  ^reat  numbers.  In  the  midst  of  their 
ffreatest  display  and  profusion,  we  could  plainly 
near  them  sine,  in  a  calm  forenoon,  although  a 
mile  and  a  half  distant,  in  a  straight  line.  I 
recollect  going  to  see  them,  accompanied  bv  my 
father,  and  carrying  a  basket  and  bringing  home 
some  two  quarts  of  them ;  most  of  them  we  let 
fp  into  the  woods,  near  my  father's  house,  and, 
in  just  seventeen  years  after,  some  few  appeared 
in  the  said  woods  where  we  had  let  them  go,  none 
having  been  seen  or  heard  there  before,  as  I  was 
informed. 

In  the  woods  first  alluded  to,  where  they  ap- 
peared in  1802,  they  also  appeared  in  1819,  just 
seventeen  years  after,  but  not  quite  so  numerous 
as  they  were  in  the  former  year.  Thev  were, 
however,  pretty  numerous,  and  we  could  hear 
tiiem  sing  the  like  distance  that  we  did  before. 
There  were  a  very  few  the  year  before  and  the 


year  after  th'ose  dates,  as  though  they  made  a 
mistake  of  one  year  in  their  calculation,  but  not 
one  was  seen  in  any  other  year. 

In  1836,  seventeen  years  after  the  last  date, 
they  were  also  seen  in  the  same  place,  but  they 
appeared  less  plenty,  as  though  they  were  run 
nin^  out  and  becoming  extinct.  The  last  year  of 
their  appearing  was  in  1853,  and,  as  I  forgot  to 
pay  any  attention  to  it  in  that  year,  I  do  not 
know  whether  they  appeared  or  not.  There 
was  a  piece  of  wood  land  in  Easton,  near  Colonel 
Shepherd  Leach's  Iron  Fchindry,  where  they  ap- 
peared in  the  above  years. 

The  fact  that  these  locusts  appear  in  one  part 
and  another  of  the  country,  in  years  differing 
from  the  above  dates,  is  no  argument  that  they 
do  appear  oftener  than  seventeen  years  in  those 
various  places,  as  all  accounts  agree  that  they  ap- 
-)ear  eveiy  seventeen  years  in  those  various  places. 
t  is  my  impression  that  this  subject  has  received 
ample  investigation  by  a  person  qualified  for  the 
task,,  and  who,  on  the  eve  of  publishing  a  book 
upon  the  subject,  solicited  information  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  on  the  subject.  I  have  not 
seen  the  book,  and  have  forgot  the  name  of  the 
author  or  his  place  of  residence,  but  am  inclined 
to  think  that  he  lived  in  Philadelphia.  Can  you 
inform  me  about  such  a  book  ? 

Most  respectfully  yours,      Isaac  Steabms. 

Mansfield,  Mass.^  July  4. 

P.  S. — Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  looked 
into  the  «*Treatise  onLisects,"  by  T.  W.  Harris, 
M.D.,  published  in  1842,  by  order  of  the  Liegis- 
lature  of  Massachusetts,  and  there,  on  pa^  178, 
find  his  description  of  this  seventeen  year  locust, 
Cicada  Smtemdecim,  to  which  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred. They  were  first  described  as  appearing 
in  Plymouth,  in  1633.  The  tenth  time  of  their 
appearing  from  that  date,  would  brine  it  down 
to  the  year  1803  ;  but  it  appears  that  Mr.  Har- 
ris, in  his  book  above  alluded  to,  states  that  they 
appeued  in  Plymouth,  Sandwich  and  Falmouth, 
in  the  year  1804,  instead  of  1803,  if  the  exact  pe- 
riod of  seventeen  years  was  allotted  them.  Mr. 
Harris  says :  "Circumstances  may  occasionally 
retard  or  accelerate  their  progress  to  maturity  ; 
but  the  usual  interval  is  certainly  seventeen 
years,  according  to  the  observations  and  testi- 
mony of  many  persons  of  undoubted  veracity." 

On  page  181  of  Mr.  Harris'  Treatise,  it  ap- 
pears that  they  appeared  in  Sandwich  in  1787, 
1804,  1821,  and,  therefore,  this  present  year, 
1855,  is  locust  y^r  there.  Have  you,  Mr.  Edi- 
tor, some  correspondent  in  Sandwich  who  will 
give  an  account  of  this  matter  ?  Also,  whether 
they  did  not  appear  in  the  year  1838  ?        i.  s. 

Remarks. — ^We  have  no  knowledge  of  a  work 
being  in  preparation  on  the  subject  discussed 
above.  Will  some  of  our  Sandwich  friends  grat- 
ify us  by  giving  a  little  attention  to  this  article  ? 

BT  If  All  the  nourishment  for  plants  came  from 
the  soil,  the  soil  of  newly  cleared  land  would  be 
no  more  fertile  than  old  land — ^but  drawing  much 
of  their  nourishment  from  the  atmosphere,  and 
decomposition  taking  place  on  the  soiif  the  plant 
not  only  returns  all  it  gets  from  the  soil,  but  also 
the  fertilizing  ammonia  and  carbon  it  receives 
from  the  atmosphere. 
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THE  CAT  BIED. 

It  is  altogether  too  common  among  our  people 
to  complain  of  the  hardness  and  poverty  of  the 
soil,  of  the  rigor  of  the  climate,  shortness  of  the 
spring  and  east  winds.  Another  class,  who  are 
tarry-at-home  travellers,  and  who  sit  slippered 
and  cushioned  in  easy  chairs,  and  read  of  Italian 
skies  and  tropical  birds,  declare  that  no  brilliant 
sunsets  adorn  our  western  skies,  and  that  we  have 
no  birds  of  beautiful  plumage  or  of  exquisite 
song.  The  Bob-olink  is  but  a  vulgar  grub-catch- 
er, and  the  Baltimore  Oriole,  or  Golden  Robin, 
but  an  arrant  cherry-stealer,  and  fit  only  to  be 
shot  by  roving  boys. 

These  remarks  were  suggested  by  observing  a 
rare  bird  upon  one  of  our  cherry  trees  on  the 
morning  of  the  eighth  of  July.     Ho  was  nearly 


the  size  of  the  Golden  Robin,  bill  robust,  like  the 
Buntings  or  Grosbeaks,  wings  jet  black,  and  the 
breast  and  back  a  rich  carmine.  The  color  of  the 
bill  and  bhape  of  the  tail  we  could  not  see  suffi- 
ciently to  describe. 

On  reference  to  Wilson's  Ornithology,  we  are 
convinced  that  this  beautiful  bird  is  the  Scarlet 
Tanager,  and  the  first  we  have  ever  seen,  though 
we  are  told  by  the  neighbors  that,  he  is  occasion- 
ally seen  in  the  woods  in  this  vicinity.  Wilson 
says,  **  With  the  shy,  unsocial,  and  suspicious  hab- 
its of  his  gaudy  fraternity,  he  takes  up  his  abode 
in  the  deepest  recess  of  the  forest,  where  timidly 
flitting  from  observation,  he  darts  from  tree  to  tree 
like  a  flashing  meteor.  A  gaudy  sylph ,  conscious  of 
his  brilliancy  and  the  exposure  to  which  it  sub- 
jects him,  he  seems  to  avoid  remark,  and  is  only 
solicitous  to  be  with  his  humble  mate,  and  hid 
from  all  besides.  He  therefore  rarely  approaches 
the  habitations  of  men,  unless,  perhaps,  the 
skirts  of  the  orchard,  where  he  sometimes,  howev- 


er, builds  his  nest,  and  takes  a  taste  of  the  early 
and  inviting,  though  forbidden  cherries.'' 

Seeing  this  beautiful  and  familiar  bird,  and 
speaking  of  singing  birds,  leads  us  very  naturally 
to  another  of  our  accomplished  singers,  the  live- 
ly and  imitative  Cat  Bird,  second  only  to  the 
Mocking  Bird  himself.  For  the  benefit  of  the 
grumblers,  those  to  whom  all  is  barren  and  un- 
lovely in  our  climate  and  skies,  forests  and  fields, 
we  give  Wilson's  graphic  and  just  account  of  the 
Cat  Bird.  The  engraving  is  a  capital  illustra- 
tion. 

This  quaint  and  familiar  songster  passes  the 
winter  in  the  Southern  extremities  of  the  United 
States  and  along    the  coast  of   Mexico,  from 
whence,   as  early  as  February,  they  arrive  in 
Georgia.  About  the  middle  of  April  they  are  just 
seen  in  Pennsylvania,  and  at  length 
leisurely  approach  this  part  of  New 
England,  by  the  close  of  the  first  or 
beginning  of  the  second  week  in  May. 
The  Cat  Bird  often  tunes  bis  cheer- 
ful song  before  the  break  of  day,  hop- 
ping from  bush  to  bush,  with  great 
agility,  after  his  insect  prey,  while 
yet  scarcely   distinguishable  amidst 
the  dusky  shadows  of  the  dawn.  The 
notes  of  different  individuals  vary 
considerably,  so  that  sometimes  his 
song,  in  sweetness  and  compass,  is 
scarcely  at  all  inferior  to  that  of  the 
Ferruginous  Thrush.     A  quaintness, 
however,  prevails  in  aU  his  efforts, 
and  his  song  is  frequently  made  up 
of  short  and  blended  imitations  of 
other  birds,   given,    however,  with 
great  emphasis,  melody,  and  variety 
of  tone ;    and  like  the  Nightingale, 
invading  the  hours  of  repose  in  the 
late  twilight  of  a  summer's  evening. 

When  scarce  another  note  is  heard,  but  the 
hum  of  the  drowsy  beetle,  his  music  attains  its 
full  efiect,  and  often  rises  and  falls  with  all  the 
swell  and  studied  cadence  of  finished  harmony. 
During  the  heat  of  the  day,  or  late  in  the  morn- 
ing, the  variety  of  the  song  declines,  or  he  pur- 
sues his  employment  in  silence  and  retirement. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  propensities  of  the 
Cat  Bird,  and  to  which  it  owes  its  name,  is  the  un- 
pleasant, loud,  and  grating  cat-like  mew,  which  it 
often  utters,  on  being  approached  or  offended.  As 
the  irritation  increases,  this  note  becomes  more 
hoarse,  reiterated  and  vehement ;  and  sometimes 
this  petulance  and  anger  are  carried  so  far,  as  to 
persecute  every  intruder  who  approaches  the 
premises. 

This  common  and  abundant  species  begins  to 
construct  its  nest  some  time  in  the  month  of  May. 
The  situation  in  which  he  delights  to  dwell,  is 
commonly  a  dark  thioket  in  the  woods,  or  cloae 
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bush  in  some  recluse  part  of  the  garden,  at  the 
distance  of  five  to  ten  feet  from  the  ground,  ac- 
cording to  the  convenience  of  the  situation.  The 
materials  are  coarse  but  substantial ;  the  exter- 
nal part  is  commonly  made  of  small  interlaced 
twigB,  old  grass,  and  dry  leaves;  to  these  succeed 
thin  strips  of  bark  often  of  the  red  cedar,  som^ 
what  agglutinated.  The  inside  is  lined  and  bed- 
ded with  black  root-fibres  of  ferns ;  other  acciden- 
tal materials  sometimes  make  a  £uitastio  part  of 
the  fabric.  One  has  been  known  to  carry  away  an 
edging  of  lace  which  was  missed,  and  at  length 
again  recovered  after  the  rearing  of  the  brood, 
whose  dainty  bed  it  assisted  to  form.  I  have  fre- 
quently found  in  the  external  coat  of  the  nest  the 
cast-off  skins  ofsjtakesy  more  rarely  bits  of  news- 
papers,wood  shavings,  strings  and  bass  mat  strips. 
The  eggs  are  four  or  five,of  a  bright  and  deep  emer- 
ald green,  and  without  spots.  The  food  of  the  Cat 
Bird  is  insects  and  worms,  particularly  beetles, 
and  various  garden  fruits ;  feeding  its  young  often 
on  cherries  and  various  kinds  of  berries,  ^me- 
times  they  are  observed  to  attack  snakes  when 
they  approach  the  vicinity  of  their  brood,  and 
commonly  succeed  in  driving  off  the  en^ny; 
when  bitten,  however,  by  the  poisonous  kinds,  it 
it  is  probable  as  related,  that  they  may  act  in 
Bach  a  manner  as  to  appear  laboring  under  the 
ixifluence  of  fascination. 


TOADS. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Cambridge  Chronicle 
puts  m  a  plea  for  toads,  and  justifies  his  partiality 
by  the  following,  which  we  extract  from  his  copt 
munication : 

"We  have  in  our  garden  a  small  nursery  of 
plum  trees,  which  have  been  nearly  destroyed  by 
the  canker  worms.  Last  season  we  commenced 
shakinff  them  off.  One  day  we  observed  many 
toads  aDont  these  trees,  that  on  our  approach  be- 
came frightened  and  retreated  in  mat  haste  to 
their  retreats  in  the  neighboring  blushes.  So<m 
finding  that  they  were  not  pursued,  they  com- 
menced hopping  back,  and  caught  with  avidity 
each  canker  worm,  as  it  descended  on  its  tiny 
thread.  We  counted  at  one  time  thirty  immedi- 
ately round  our  feet.  Day  after  day  we  fed  them 
witn  their  favorite  food,  and  they  became  so  tame 
as  to  follow  us,  watch  our  hand,  and  take  the 
worm  from  our  fingers.'' 

This  is  new  to  us,  though  it  may  not  be  to 
many  of  our  readers ;  but  whatever  taste  the  toad 
may  have  for  canker  worms,  we  are  quite  sure 
that  it  does  a  world  of  good  in  a  garden,  by  des- 
troying earth  worms,  ofwhich  it  eats  large  num- 
bers. We  once  tried  to  surfeit  a  toad  with  earth 
worms,  but  our  patience  was  appeased,  and  we 
have  always  held  that  to  destroy  one  of  those  dis- 
gusting looking  reptiles  was  doine  one's  ^rounds 
a  deal  of  injury.  There  is  no  charge  brought 
against  the  toad  but  its  disagreeable  appearance, 
and  it  might  well  quote  the  old  saw  to  tnose  who 
•  despise  it  without  seeking  to  learn  its  real  value 
— looks  are  nothing,  behavior  is  all. 


THE  GOOSE. 

The  goose,  with  the  duck  and  swan,  form  a 
distinct  family  of  the  feathered  aquatic  tribes, 
(Anaiida,)  and  is  distinguished  by  web  feet  and 
a  fiat  bill.  The  domestic  goose  is  derived  from 
the  native  wild  goose,  which  still  frequents  in 
vast  numbers  the  •  more  solitary  inland  lakes  and 
streams  of  the  American  continent,  and  which  is 
known  to  ornithologists  and  naturalists  by  the 
appellation  of  the  fen  or  stubble  goose.  In  its 
state  of  domestication  it  still  retains  its  aquatic 
character  and  habits,  plunging  eagerly  into  wa- 
ter, and,  when  permitted,  living  mostly  on  its 
surface.  In  favorable  localities,  where  there  are 
marshes  or  fens  abounding  in  pools,  the  rearing 
of  geese  is  very  profitable,  as  they  will  in  such 
situations  obtain  their  own  living. 

The  goose  is  remarkably  hardy,  subject  to  few 
diseases,  and  lives  to  a  great  age.  It  has  been 
ascertained  Iftiat  the  female  goose,  if  well  tended, 
will  generally  lay  from  seventy-five  to  one  hundred 
eggs  yearly,  sometimes  one  hundied  and  twenty- 
five  ;  but  this  depends  very  much  upon  the  care 
and  attention  bestowed  upon  them.  These  eggs, 
if  set  under  hens  of  large  size,  Capable  of  cQvering 
five  or  six  eggs  each,nearly  the  whole  number,  may, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  goose,  be  hatched.  The 
best  feed  for  goslings  during  the  four  or  five  days 
immediately  after  hatching,  isbaiiey  or  oat  mobl 
mixed  with  milk.  Water  and  a  very  little  sweet- 
ening, may  be  used  as  a  substitute,  when  milk  can- 
not be  obtained,  or  when  from  its  scarcity  it  is  too 
expex^slve.  In  about  one  week  after  their  enlarge- 
ment from  the  eggs  they  will  commence  growing ; 
they  should  then  be  permitted  to  go  out,  but  not 
till  the  day  has  become  somewhat  advanced,  and 
should  be  taken  up  before '  sunset.  In  fattening 
geese,  Indian  com  meal,  and  chopped  vegetables, 
such  as  potatoes,  beets,  (boiled)'  cabbages  and 
turnips,  are  generally  given.  Charcoal,  in  a  pul- 
verized state,  is  also  excellent  for  fattening,  and, 
in  some  instances,  those  fowls  have  been  fed  ex- 
clusively with  it  for  weeks,  and  are  said  to  have 
taken  on  fat  more  rapidly  than  when  fed  on  any 
other  description  of  food.  Its  value  for  this  pur- 
pose was  first  discovered  accidentally ;  a  family 
in  New  York,  having  left  the  city  on  a  protract- 
ed absence  of  several  weeks,  without  thinking  of 
several  geese  which  had  been  incarcerated  for 
some  purpose  in  a  loft  where  there  was  nothing 
eatable  but  a  quantity  of  charcoal.  On  return- 
ing, they  were  disappointed  in  finding  their 
aquatic  friends  of  the  loft  in  most  admirable 
health  and  condition,  and  the  charcoal  nearly 
exhausted.  They  had  partaken  of  nothing  else 
during  the  long  period  of  their  confinement,  and 
the  fact  being  circulated  and  published  in  the 
journals  of  the  day,  gave  rise  to  the  practice  of 
supplying  these  fowls  with  the  article  while  un- 
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dergoing  the  fattening  process,  and  which  has 
now  become  common  and  almost  uniyersal  in 
everj  part  of  the  country  where  geese  are  raised 
and  fattened  for  the  market.  Not  only  the  goose, 
but  domestic  fowls  generally,  are  greatly  benefit- 
ed by  it. 

For  the  New  England  Farmer, 

POISOH  OF  CHEBB7  LEAVES. 

Mr.  Editor  : — Farmers  are  generally  aware,  I 
suppose,  of  the  poisonous  effects  of  the  wilted 
leaves  of  the  wild  cherry,  which  are  said  to  be, 
if  eaten  in  any  quantity,  invariably  fatal  to  cat- 
tle— or,  at  least,  no  remedy  effectually  neutral- 
izing those  effects  is  known  among  us  here.  But 
has  it  heretofore  been  known  that  there  is  dan- 
ger, also,  from  the  wilted  leaves  of  the  English, 
or  cultivated  cherry  \  A  piece  of  experience  I 
have  just  had,  and  which  has  occasioned  me  no 
little  disappointment,  looks  that  way  certainly. 

I  was  raising,  this  season,  a  very  fine,  promis- 
ing heifer  calf,  nine  weeks  old  last  Monday,  half 
Alderney  and  three-eighths  Ayrshire,  every  mark 
upon  which  was  good.  For  convenience  of  shade 
and  to  nibble  the  grass,  unsuspicious  of  danger, 
I  kept  it  tethered  for  some  weeks,  during  the 
day,  under  some  white-leaved  cherry  trees,  m  the 
front  ^ard,  where  it  became  a  cosset  and  play- 
mate with  the  children,  and,  until  the  evening 
of  the  4th,  gave  every  manifestation  of  high 
vigor,  growing  rapidly,  and  being  full  of  fun  and 
frolic.  The  trees,  meanwhile,  had  not  been  as- 
cended for  the  purpose  of  picking  the  cherries. 
A  week  or  more  ago,  however,  the  children  be- 
gan to  get  up  into  the  trees  after  the  fruit,  and, 
in  doing  so,  often  broke  off  and  dropped  on  the 
ground  the  little  spurs  on  which  clusters  of  cher- 
ries had  grown.  These  spurs,  with  three  or  four 
leaves  on  each  of  them,  lor  some  days  have  been 
lying  about  on  the  grass  in  several  places ;  but  I 
never  observed  the  calf  eating  them,  though  I 
saw  it,  once  or  twice,  strip  off  and  chew  little 
pieces  of  bark  from  the  boles  of  the  trees.  Mean- 
time, I  was  teaching  it  to  eat  by  putting  pieces 
of  carrot,  sliced  thin,  into  its  mouth,  anTby  giv- 
ing it,  occasionally,  bits  of  young  fodder-corn, 
(Stoweirs  evergreen.)  But  one  symptom,  of 
which,  no  doubt,  I  ought  to  have  thought  more, 
had  occurred.  For  several  days  the  calf  had  been 
noticed  very  costive,  straining  and  showing  con- 
siderable uneasiness  whenever  it  had  ocouion  to 
drop,  its  droppings  being  more  like  a  sheep's 
than  those  of  a  calf.  Still,  no  suspicion  of  the 
cause  had  presented  itself  to  my  mind,  and  I  felt 
no  alarm. 

On  the  evening  of  the  4th,  as  has  been  stated, 
indicati3ns  were  observed  of  an  alarming  nature. 
Then,  for  the  first  time,  on  being  led  to  the  liam, 
the  calf  manifested  no  disposition  to  play,  but 
moved  slu^ishly.  That  evening  it  sucked  a  very 
little,  leaving  most  of  the  milk  in  the  bag.  The 
next  morning,  though  manifesting  some  wish  to 
get  to  the  cow,  it  didfnot  suck  at  aU,  but  it  poked 
its  head  about  its  dam's  legs,  and  repeated)^  put 
its  mouth  to  the  teats.  Symptoms  of  partial 
blindness  were  also  indicated.  Advice  was  called, 
an  injection  of  warm  water  and  castile  soap 
given,  and  castor-oil  administered ;  but  the  effect 
was  slight ;  only  a  few  hardened   f»oee  were 


dropped,  and  the  animal  continued  to  grow  worse. 
On  tne  evening  of  the  5th,  additional  advice  from 
another  more  experienced  person  was  sought; 
and  he,  observing  a  certain  frothing  about  the 
mouth  and  gritting  of  the  teeth,  pronounced  the 
creature  poisoned ;  and,  learning  where  I  had 
kept  the  calf,  gave  me  the  first  hint  I  had  received 
of  the  dangerous  nature  to  cattle  of  cherry  leaves. 
He  administered,  that  evening,  as  much  as  he 
could  set  down  of  half  a  pint  of  lamp  oil,  and 
again  about  the  same  quantity  the  next  morning, 
(the  6th.)  No  effect  appearing,  in  about  an 
hour's  time  I  gave  another  iniection  of  warm 
water  and  soap,  which  produced  a  few  hardened 
droppings,  but  no  effectual  relief.  It  may  be 
well  enough  to  state  that  I  had  a  little  practice 
of  something  like  ^^motorfothy^^  in  this  case,  as, 
finding  the  intestinal  action  sluggish,  if  not  en- 
tirely destroyed,  I  hoped  to  restore  it,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  aid  the  operation  of  the  physic,  by 
gently  working  the  abdomen  with  my  nands--an 
operation  whicn,  in  cholic,  in  the  human  species, 
is  often  highly  efficacious.  The  difficulty,  how- 
ever, had  got  too  far  to  be  removed,  though  I 
think  some  effect  in  the  way  I  intended  was  pro- 
duced. Nature  was  now  nearly  exhausted.  Li 
a  short  time  the  poor  creature  oeean  to  tremble 
violently,  then  to  move  round  and  round,  as  if 
tipsy  and  crazy,  moaning  piteously,  knocking  its 
head  the  while  against  any  obstacle  that  came  in 
its  way,  and  finally  dropped  down  and  expired. 
After  death,  the  body  was  not  opened,  as  I  could 
find  no  one  willing  to  do  it.  It  soon  began  to 
bloat,  and,  lu  soon  as  could  be  conveniently,  it 
was  buried. 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  does  it  appear  dear  to  joxkj 
from  the  above  statement,  that  the  wilted  cheny 
leaves,  which  the  calf  probably  ate,  were  the 
cause  of  its  death  ?  Or  was  it  something  else,  as 
others  still  assert!  I  have  heard  of  the  death  of 
two  or  three  calves  in  this  town,  this  spring,  in  a 
manner  equally  sudden,  and,  if  any  thing,  more 
inexplicable.  Does  wind,  as  some  say,  ever  occa- 
sion death  in  calves  ?        Respectfully  yours, 

BoUon,  July  8, 1855.  R.  B.  K. 

Remarks. — From  the  above  statement,  we  have 
no  doubt,  whatever,  that  eating  the  cherry  leaves 
was  the  cause  of  the  sickness  and  death  of  your 
favorite  calf.  Similar  cases  have  been  occasion- 
ally brought  to  our  notice  through  many  past 
years.  This  clear  narrative  of  facts,  by  R.  S.  £., 
ought  to  operate  as  a  caution  to  all,  not  to  let 
theilr  cattle  have  access  to  cherry  leaves. 


For  the  /Vew  England  Farmtr. 

TEE  BUTTOirWOOD  TREES. 


We  have  noticed  in  this  section,  this 
that  the  buttonwood,  or  buttonball  trees,  are 
more  or  less  diseased.  They  began  to  leave  out 
as  usual,  and  after  the  leaves  were  about  half  out 
they  began  to  dry  up,  so  that  some  three-quarters 
of  the  leaves  are  dead.  A  few  leaves  on  the  top 
and  outside  branches  are  yet  fresh.  Trees  of  aU 
sizes,  from  three  inches  to  a  foot  and  a  half  in  di- 
ameter at  the  bole,  are  alike  affected  here.  Occa- 
sionally we  see  a  small  tree  that  has  esc:iped  as  • 
yet.    Some  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  ago,  tkese 
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trees  were  affected  we  think  more  or  less  through 
the  country.  Man^  of  them  died  out  entirely, 
while  others  recruited  again  the  next  season.  1 
think  some  nine  or  ten  years  ago,  also,  they  were 
affected  in  this  section,  m  the  same  way.  Wheth- 
er the  disease  this  season  appears  in  other  sec- 
tions, we  know  not  as  yet. 

Yours,  &o.,  L.  DuBAND. 

June  21, 1855. 

GAS  WATER  FOB  MAHUBE. 

The  lime  used  in  purifying  gas,  and  which  is 
known  by  the  appellation  of  **foul  lime,"  is  now 
extensively  used  as  a  fertilizing  agent,  and  with 
excellent  success,  on  most  field  crops.  The  gas  wa- 
ter, another  waste  or  refuse  article  produced  in 
the  process  of  manu&cturing  gas,  is  also  an  ex- 
cellent fertilizer,  but  should  be  used  with  great 
caution.  It  is  an  ammonlacal  liquor,  and  if  ap- 
plied to  a  surface  in  grass,  will  apparently  scorch 
and  bum  up  the  herbage,  although  the  next 
year  the  spot  on  which  it  was  applied  will  be 
distinguished  by  great  luxuriance  and  vigor  of 
development.  The  refuse  lime,  through  which 
the  gas  is  made  to  pass  in  order  to  purify  it  from 
the  sulphurated  hydrogen,  becomes  impregnated 
with  this  article,  and  assumes  in  consequence,  to 
a  certain  extent,  the  characteristics  of  hydro-sul- 
phuret  of  lime.  It  contains  at  first,  in  a  state  of 
combination  with  it,  a  certain  portion  of  ammo- 
nia, but  as  the  carbonic  acid  gas  of  the  lime  con- 
bines  with  this  article,  it  is  converted  into  car- 
bonate of  ammonia,  or  volatile  alkali.  Ultimate- 
ly, however,  exposure  deprives  it  of  its  ammonia, 
and  none  of  it  will  be  found  in  the  lime.  Foul, 
or  refuse  lime,  is  very  repugnant  to  most  insects, 
and  to  some  is  almost  instantaneously  fatal.  It 
may  be  applied  to  vegetation  in  the  same  manner 
as  gypsum,  or  used  as  an  ingredient  in  compost. 
In  either  way  it  will  prove  a  very  efficient  and 
salutary  fertilizer. 

ANALTSES. 

The  following  table  exhibiting  the  various  con- 
stituents of  several  important  products  of  the 
soil  may  not  be  uninteresting  : — 


the  haulm  or  vine.  It  has  been  ascertained  by 
accurate  analysis,  that  the  quantity  of  this  con- 
stituent is  53  per  cent.  The  pea,  therefore, 
where  the  haulm  is  rigidly  economized  and  di- 
rectly returned  to  the  soil,  must  be  contemplated 
in  the  light  of  an  ameliorating  crop,  and  one, 
the  systematic  cultivation  of  which  would  add 
millions  to  our  agricultural  wealth,  and  prove 
ultimately  a  most  potent  auxiliary  in  the  resuA- 
oitation  of  the  soil. 


Wheat  Straw, 

* 

« 

7 

1 


Pbtash... 
Soda..... 
Lime...., 
Magnesia, 

Alamina 2f. 

Oxide  of  iron 28^ | 

Silica  or  flint 81 78i 

Balpharic  acid 1 2  , 

Phoephoric  add 6 8  , 

Chlorine 1 IJ 


Barley  Straw. 
8* 

8 


Total. 


.100  , 


.100  . 


Oat  Straw 

16 

16 

24 

* 

::::::  \ 

80 

n 

i 

i 


.100 


Com  contains,  potassa,  20.87;  phosphoric  acid, 
18.80 ;  lime,  9.72  ;  magnesia,  5.76  per  cent. 
Grass  abstracts  from  the  soil  no  potash.  It  con- 
tains, carbon,  45  per  cent. ;  hydrogen,  5 ;  oxy- 
gen, 38  ;  nitrogen,  li,  and  ashes,  9  per  cent. 
There  are  few  vegetables  which  contain,  probably, 
90  large  an  amount  of  potash  as  the  pea — ^i.  e.,|tageous  modes  of  application  ?    (a.) 


BXTBACTS  AHS  BEFLIE8. 

GUANO—OU)  BONES. 

I  have  read  much  in  the  Farmer  about  guano, 
many  of  the  farmers  think  that  it  does  not  pay, 
but  I  think  it  pays  well  on  my  farm.  I  applied 
550  lbs.  on  an  acre  and  a  half  of  worn-out  (light) 
land,  without  any  other  dressing,  and  plant^  it 
with  com.  It  waa  injured  very  mucn  by  the 
drought,  but  I  harvested  68  bushels  of  good  ears 
of  corn,  and  20  bushels  of  ears  of  small  com, 
which  was  worth  at  least  half-price  of  good  com, 
makine  88  bushels  of  ears.  Allow  two  bushels 
for  shrinkage,  and  two  bushels  of  cars  to  make  a 
bushel  of  shell  oora,  and  I  have  35  bushels  of  shell 
com,  which  is  worth  now  at  least  $1,25  per  bush- 
el ;  making  $43,75  worth  of  com.  I  anplied  it 
to  other  lands  for  corn,  potatoes,  oats  and  wheat, 
with  about  the  same  result. 

I  read  in  the  Farmer  a  polite  invitation  for  far- 
mers to  experiment  with  old  bones  and  horse  ma- 
nure. I  will  give  my  experiment,  and  should 
like  to  here  the  result  of  others  through  your  co- 
lumns. Last  spring  I  made  a  layer  of  horse  ma- 
nure about  ten  inches  deep,  a  layer  of  bones,  and 
a  layer  of  wood-ashes  sufficient  to  cover  the  bones, 
and  after  the  heap  was  finished,  I  covered  it  over 
well  with  swamp  mud,  and  let  it  lay  about  six 
weeks,  when  it  got  so  hot  I  thought  it  beet  to 
move  it  over.  I  found  the  bones  about  two-thirds 
dissolved ;  I  covered  it  again  with  the  mud  that 
had  been  taken  off,  and  let  it  lay  six  weeks  long- 
er, and  shovelled  it  over  again ;  I  found  that  the 
bones  had  not  dissolved  anysince  they  were  sho- 
velled over  the  first  time.  Whether  it  was  owing 
to  moving  them,  or  to  the  dry  weather,  I  cannot 
tell.  B.  W.  Gay. 

Neio  London,  1855. 

GOAL  hSBSB — CHIP  MANUBX — LItfB. 

Messbs.  Editobs  : — I  take  much  interest  in  fiimn- 
ing.  In  fact,  I  may  tmly  say  I  love  it ;  but  I 
know  but  a  little  about  it,  and  that  little  more  in 
theory  than  in  practice.  My  business  is  mer- 
chandizing ;  still,  if  every  thing  should  go  to  my 
liking,  I  may,  at  some  time  in  the  future,  know 
more  of  it  practicaUy  than  at  present.  Occa- 
sionally, now,  I  steal  away  from  other  duties, 
and  seize  the  hoe.  This  is  my  pleasure,  my  recre- 
ation, my  * 'hobby."  It  is  said  that  all  men 
have  their  ' 'hobbies,"  and  mine,  perhaps,  is  as 
innocent  as  any  that  can  be  selected. 

Being  a  **know-no/Atn^,"  so  far  as  farming  is 
concerned,  allow  me  to  ask  for  some  information, 
that  I  may  know  somtthing. 

Are  coal  ashes  of  any  value  to  apply  to  land  or 
vegetation?   If  so,  what  are  the  most  advan- 
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Which  18  the  oheapest  and  most  advantageous 
fertilizer  for  sandy  land,  house  ashes  that  are 
good,  at  15  cents  a  bushel,  or  a  eood  load  of 
common  manure,  at  $1,25  per  load,  both  deliv- 
ered in  the  field  ?     {b.) 

Which  impoverish  the  land  the  most,  potatoes 
or  com?    (c.) 

Is  chip  manure,  mixed  with  barn-yard  manure, 
a  20od  fertilizer  ?     (d.) 

What  is  the  relative  strength  of  chip  manure, 
compared  with  barn-yard  manure  ?  Or,  in  other 
words,  will  one  load  of  the  latter  produce  the 
same  results  as  four  of  the  former  ?     (e.) 

Would  you  recommend  the  use  of  lime  to  sandy 
and  much  worn  soil?  And  if  so,  how  many 
bushels  to  the  acret  At  25  cents  per  bushel  for 
good  stone  lime,  would  it  be  more  advantaseous 
than  a  good  load  of  manure  at  $1,25,  both  aeliv- 
ered  in  the  field?    (/.) 

Is  good  muck,  without  being  carted  into  the 
bam-yard,  but  simply  spread  on  plowed,  sandy 
and  worn  land,  in  tne  fitu,  valuable?    (ff.) 

By  giving  me  information  on  these  points,  you 
will  much  oblige  a  reader  and  Inquiiuer, 

Burlififfion,  Vt.,  June  9,  1855. 

Remasks. — ^We  should  be  glad  to  reply  to  the 
queries  of  our  correspondent  at  length,  bat  an 
affection  of  the  eyes,  probably  occasioned  by  read- 
ing in  the  cars,  and  the  long-continued  use  of 
them  by  lamp-light,  has  prevented  us  from  read- 
ing or  writing  much  for  several  weeks. 

(a.)  Goal  ashes  have  been  found  valuable  in 
the  garden  and  on  the  field  crops.  We  have  pub- 
lished several  notices  of  their  highly  beneficial 
results.  They  should  be  sifted  clear  from  all 
coals  and  cinders. 

(6.)  At  $1,25  per  load,  20  loads  of  manure, 
at  34  bushels  each,  would  cost  $25,00.  At  15 
cents  a  bushel,  166}  bushels  of  ashes  would  cost 
$25.  Now  if  the  sandy  land  has,  within  a  year 
or  two,  received  a  dressing  of  bam  manure,  we 
should  greatly  prefer  the  ashes ;  if  it  has  not, 
we  should  prefer  the  manure.  No  definite  rule 
can  be  laid  down,  because  circumstances  vary  so 
much. 

(c.)  It  is  a  question  not  well  settled.  We 
think  corn  does. 

(d,)  Good,  if  the  chips  are  well  rotted,  but 
excellent,  when  air-slaked  lime  is  added,  to  dig 
in  about  fruit  trees. 

(e.)  Cannot  answer  it.  You  must  experiment, 
when  you  have  opportunity,  and  let  us  know  the 
result. 

(/.)  As  a  general  thing,  the  manure  is  the 
most  valuable.  If  the  land  is  acid,  and  as  an  oc- 
casional use,  the  lime  would  be  beet. 

(y.)  It  would  be  very  valuable  if  it  had  been 
dug  out  a  year  or  two,  and  overhauled  two  or 
three  times.  _^ 

PAT  TBS  CHILDRKN 

Six  cents  a  quart  for  the  plums  that  daily  fall 
from  the  trees ;  burn  them,  and  destroy  the  cur- 
culio  maggot  deposited  in  every  one  of  them. 


Watch  the  fi&lling  apples,  nearly  half  grown ; 
out  of  a  bushel  you  can  scarcely  find  one  free  from 
the  curculio  worm.  Gould  these  be  gathered  up 
by  children  or  pigs,  (I  mean  no  invidious  classi- 
fication,) before  the  maggot  eoes  into  the  ground, 
his  species  would  be  lessenea. 

*<A  jewel  of  gold  in  a  swine's  snout,"  or  some 
baser  metal,  would  be  required  to  protect  the 
land  against  his  rooting  propensities,  but  would 
it  not  pay?  It  is  simply  putting  rin^s  into  the 
nose  instead  of  the  ears.  p. 

July  6,  1855. 

THE  CUT  WORK. 

A  subscriber  from  Lowell  inquires  in  your  last 
paper,  '*what  is  the  best  preventive  for  the  grub 
or  cut  worm,  upon  flower  and  other  roots.''  I 
was  formerly  much  annoyed  by  cut  worms  de- 
stroying plants  I  had  transplanted,  particularly 
tiie  tomato  and  cabbage;  in  some  cases  a  large 
portion  of  them  would  be  bitten  off  at  the  surfiMS 
of  the  ground.  Some  yean  since,  I  tried  the  ex- 
periment of  verapping  around  the  stem  of  each 
plant,  before  transplanting,  a  piece  of  soft  paper, 
extending  from  a  short  distance  above  the  root, 
to  the  first  leaf,  and  found  it  a  perfect  remedy. 
It  is  done  very  quick,  and  the  paper  lasts  until 
the  plant  is  la^ge  enough  to  take  care  of  itself. 

Cambridge y  July  11,  1855.  o. 

KSMKDT  FOR  GRUB  WORHS. 

Mr.  Editor  : — ^•* Verdant  Farmer"  wishes  to 
learn  through  the  columns  of  your  invaluable  pa- 
per .whether  there  is  a  remedy  for  the  grabs,wluoh 
he  savs  are  destroying  whole  fields  of  com, 
pumpkins,  and  young  hops  in  his  vicinity.  An 
instance  once  came  under  my  observation  which 
I  will  relate,  as  it  proved  an  effectual  remedy. 

A  neighbor  once  had  a  field  of  com  that  was 
nearly  destroyed  by  the  grubs,  and  by  way  of 
experiment,  he  applied  plaster  thoroughly  satu- 
rated with  spirits  of  turpentine ;  the  result  was, 
the  com  resumed  its  healthy  color,  ^one  shade 
darker  than  the  original)  grew  rapidly,  eared 
well,  and  was  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  good 
field  of  com. 

The  plaster  should  be  allowed  to  drv  after  hav- 
ing been  saturated,  and  care  should  also  be  used, 
that  it  does  not  come  in  immediate  contact  with 
the  corn,  or  it  may  prove  too  strong. 

The  above  was  the  white  grub  that  eats  off  the 
roots,  and  not  the  darker  one,  though  I  think  it 
would  answer  for  both.  c.  f.  s. 

New  Canaan,  Conn,,  July  Z,  1855. 

TXTCHXS. 

Mr.  Bethel,  of  Queeche,  Vt.,  states  that  vetches 
should  be  cultivated  as  we  cultivate  peas  when 
sown  broadcast ;  that  a  few  oats  sown. with  them 
will  prevent  lodging,  and  that  they  remain  green 
for  a  long  time  and  make  excellent  fodder. 

RXMEDT  rOR  APPLE-BORER — TROUT  AND  GOLD-FISH. 

Friend  Brown  : — ^M^  object  in  addressing  you 
at  this  time,  is  to  inform  your  numerous  sub- 
scribers and  readers  of  the  Farmer ,  of  a  new  rem- 
edy for  the  grub  or  apple  tree  borer.  Being  near 
the  sea-shore  one  day  visiting  a  friend,  I  noticed 
the  thrifty  appearance  of  his  young  apple  trees, 
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and  upon  inquiring  the  cause,  he  informed  me 
that  he  mulched  them  with  rock  weed»  and  that 
the  borer  never  troubled  them.  Having  just  s^t 
out  an  orchard,  I  concluded  to  try  the  remedy  ; 
I  have  tried  it  for  the  last  three  years,  and  have 
not  found  a  borer  around  one  of  them  during  the 
time,  while  my  neighbors  that  do  not  use  the 
rock  wee<J,  are  losing  their  trees  by  their  ravages. 
The  mode  of  applying  it  is  to  dig  the  earth  from 
around  the  collar  of  the  tree,  and  then  for  a  tree 
four  or  five  years  old,  use  from  a  peck  to  a  half 
bushel  of  the  weed,  layine  it  upon  the  top  of  the 
roots  immediately  around  the  trunk  of  the  tree. 
For  larger-sized  trees  use  about  the  same  propor- 
tion. I  would  state  that  my  trees  are  set  out 
upon  greensward,  and  as  a  matter  of  course,  the 
borer  would  be  more  apt  to  trouble  them  than  if 
cultivated  amons.  I  have  never  known  a  tree 
attacked  by  the  l)orer,  where  the  rock-weed  has 
been  applied. 

I  have  an  artificial  pond  that  I  wish  to  stock 
with  fish  ;  will  you  please  inform  me  if  trout  and 
gold-fish  will  live  peaceably  together.  I  have  al- 
ready trout  in  it,  and  wish  to  add  gold-fish,  if 
they  will  do  well  together. 

Yours  respectfully, 

Yarmouth,  Me.,  June  2d,  1855.  o.  a.  h. 

Remarks. — Will  some  one  who  has  had  experi- 
ence reply  to  the  queries  about  the  fish  ? 

DITCHING. 

Mr.  Editor  : — Being  in  possession  of  a  small 
lot  of  poor  land  situate  in  western  Massachusetts, 
consisting  of  stony  hill  and  swampy  intervale,  I 
^rould  inquire  through  the  medium  of  your  valua- 
able  paper  the  method  of  constructing  drains  of 
small  stone. 

What  sized  stone,  how  many  to  the  rod,  how 
deep,  wide,  and  far  apart  the  drains,  and  how 
much  fall  to  the  rod  ? 

Is  it  indispensably  necessary  to  use  drain  tile  ? 

How  long  will  they  last  if  well  laid  ? 

What  is  the  greatest  objection  to  this  kind  of 
drain  ?  A  Tiller  of  St^nt  Soil. 

June  11,  1855. 

Remarks. — It  would  require  an  essay  on  the 
subject  to  answer  the  above  questions.  They  are 
pertinent,  however,  and  "A  TOler  of  Stony 
Soil"  ought  to  understand  the  whole  matter,  if  he 
intends  to  continue  its  cultivation.  Being  on  a 
stony  soil,  he  has  plenty  of  the  best  material  for 
the  purpose  of  drainage.  We  will  do  better  than 
to  answer  his  questions  with  our  acccustomed 
brevity  by  advising  him  to  purchase  Munn's 
Practical  Land  Drainer,  in  which  he  will  find 
the  most  approved  system  of  drainage,  and  the 
scientific  principles  on  which  they  .depend,  and 
are  explained,  and  their  comparative  merits  dis- 
•  cussed,  with  directions  for  making  drains,  and 
the  materials  of  which  they  may  be  constructed. 

ACin  FROM  OAK  TIMBER. 

We  are  not  dble  to  give  S.  W.  S.  any  informa- 
tion whether  the  acid  from  oak  timber  where 
staves  are  steamed,  is  good  for  anything  or  not. 


INSECTS  ON  APPLE  TREES. 

I  have  quite  a  number  of  young  apple  trees, 
and  have  noticed  numerous  insects  on  them ;  they 
collect  on  tiie  ends  of  the  twigs  in  numbers,  are 
about  the  size  and  shape  of  a  louse,  and  of  a  green 
color,  and  the  small  ants  or  pismires  are  thick 
around  them.  What  I  wish  to  know  is,  whether 
they  are  destructive  or  not?  If  so,  by  what 
means  can  they  be  destroyed? 

Exeter,  N.  H.,  1855.  J.  i>. 

Remarks. — Plant  lice,  or  Aphides,  are  some- 
what destructive.  They  may  be  destroyed,  in 
some  measure,  by  an  application  of  whale  oil 
soap,  through  a  syringe,  or  by  gently  tapping  the 
limbs  of  valuable  plants  and  shaking  them  into 
bowls  of  water.  The  ants  are  among  the  aphides 
to  collect  a  sweet,  sticky  fluid  which  they  eject. 
See  Harris  on  ^^ Insects  Injurious  to  Vegeiationy^^ 
for  a  full  and  exceedingly  interesting  account, 
pages  205  to  .214. 

REMEDY  FOR  CHAFES  AND  GALIS  ON  CATTLE  AND 
WORSES. 

One  ounce  of  blue  vitriol  (sulphate  of  zinc) 
dissolved  in  four  quarts  of  water.  When  horses 
are  chafed  by  the  saddle,  or  oxen  are  galled  by 
the  yoke,  bathe  the  wounded  parts  freely  several 
times  a  day,  and  they  will  rapidly  heal  under  its 
use.  In  these  times,  when  it  is  difficult  to  get 
rum  to  wash  animals  that  are  chafed,  it  is  well 
for  farmers  and  stable-keepers  to  keep  a  jue  of 
the  above  remedy  ready  prepared  for  use.  It  is 
much  better  than  rum,  which  is  so  generally  used 
for  the  same  purpose.  R. 

Concord. 

For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

HAT  CAPS. 

Mr.  Editor  : — Sir, — Permit  me  through  your 
respectable  agricultural  journal  to  advise  my 
brother  farmers  to  supply  themselves  with  a  most 
useful  and  economical  article  of  covers  to  protect 
their  hav  agiiinst  rain  and  heavy  dews,  wnich  I 
have  fully  tested  for  the  last  five  years  to  my  en- 
tire satisfaction.  They  should  be  made  in  the 
following  manner,  namely : 

Stout  unbleached  cotton  shee^g  should  bo 
purchased  (such  as  is  made  bv  the  Lyman  Mills 
Company  at  Holyoke)  from  36  to  42  inches  wide 
— ^the  latter  is  the  best — ^which  should  be  cut  in- 
to lengths  of  from  40  to  45  inches, — the  latter  is 
the  most  useful — a  much  larger  size  would  be 
objectionable,  as  they  would  exclude  the  air  from 
the  hay  cocks. 

To  make  40  of  them  (and  no  extensive  farmer 
should  have  less  than  100)  would  require  a  gal- 
lon of  linseed  oil,  which  should  be  simmered 
with  4  pounds  of  bees  wax,  and  a  quart  of  japan 
should  be  added  after  it  is  taken  from  the  nrc. 
When  cold,  the  mixture  should  be  about  the 
thickness  of  lard  in  summer,  if  not,  more  oil  or 
wax  may  be  added.  The  cloths  should  then  be 
"paved  over,"  to  use  a  sea  exnression,  with  the 
hand  or  a  small  piece  of  shingle,  on  one  side  on- 
ly, and  then  dried  in  the  sun.  When  they  are 
dry,  the  females  of  the  family  will  cheerfully  sew 
into  the  comers  a  stone  of  the  weight  of  about 
seven  or  eight  ounces,  which  completes  the  afiair. 
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No  hemming  is  required,  as  the  wax  and  oil  will 
keep  the  edges  sufficiently  firm. 

I  don't  think  I  am  extravagant  in  sayins  that 
they  will  pay  the  cost  in  one  season,  and  will 
last  ten  years,  if  taken  good  care  of.  Within  the 
last  week  we  have  had  one  entire  rainy  day,  when 
mv  neighbors'  hav  was  thoroughly  soaked,  while 
mine  was  as  safely  covered  as  if  it  had  been 
packed  away  in  the  barn.  My  manager  thinks 
that  one-third  of  the  cost  of  some  new  covers  just 
made,  were  paid  for  on  that  day. 

Large  covers,  made  in  the  same  manner,  to 
cover  the  whole  of  a  load  of  hay,  with  heavier 
weights,  of  course,  would  be  an  admirable  pro- 
tection against  sudden  showers ;  but,  as  I  have 
not  often  made  hay  at  a  distance  from  home,  I 
have  never  required  them. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Edward  Clarkb. 

Round  HiU,  Northampton,  July  11,  1855. 


experiment.  The  straw  of  my  wheat — that  which 
was  first  cut — was  all  consumed  by  my  cows, 
while  that  which  was  left  till  ripe,  was  rejected. 
— Germantoum  Telegraph. 


CUTTING  GEAIH. 


Mr.  Editor  : — In  harvesting  grain  of  all  kinds, 
1  am  convinced  from  my  own  observation  and  ex- 

Ssrience,  that  we  do  not  commence  early  enough, 
rain  that  stands  until  it  is  dead  ripe-— especially 
wheat — makes  darker  flour  than  that  which  is 
cat  when  in  the  milk,  or  about  the  time  the  ker- 
nels begin  to  glaze.  Last  year,  in  order  satisfac- 
torily to  test  the  correctness  of  this  position,  I 
cut  one-half  of  a  piece  of  wheat  just  at  the  time 
the  grain  was  beginning  to  harden,  and  allowed 
the  remainder  of  the  piece  to  stand  till  it  had 
matured.  The  grain  cut  in  the  milk,  was  bound 
in  small  bundles,  and  stocked  on  grass  lands, 
where  it  remained  for  a  fortnight,  being  protect- 
ed from  rain  and  heavy  dews,  by  caps,  out  ex- 
posed to  the  sun  by  removing  them  during  the 
day-time,  when  the  weather  was  clear  and  fair. 
Both  parcels  were  threshed  separately,  and 
weighed,  and  the  first  cut  was  found  to  be  in 
every  respect  superior  to  that  cut  last ;  the  ker- 
nels were  finer  in  the  sample— more  plump  and 
farinaceous,  the  skin  thinner  and  whiter,  and  the 
general  appearance  so  different  that,  when  placed 
beside  the  other,  it  did  not  look  like  the  same  va- 
riety of  wheat. 

A  like  experiment  on  oats  resulted  in  a  simi- 
lar way ;  and  L  am  confidently  persuaded  that 
early  catting  will  be  found  in  every  respect  pref- 
erable to  late  cutting.  Another,  and  by  no 
means  unimportant  consideration,  is  the  superi- 
ority of  the  straw  for  fodder.  Grain  straw  that 
stands  until  it  is  perfectly  or  "dead  ripe,"  con- 
tains but  little  nutriment;  all  the  saccharine 
juices  are  abstracted,  and  little  except  the  fibrous 
substance  of  the  plant  remains ;  but  when  it  is 
cut  early,  and  properly  cured,  there  is  nearly  as 
much  alimentary  matter  in  it,  as  in  hay.  Oat 
straw  is  generally  regarded — and  with  justice — 
as  of  much  greater  value  for  feeding  purposes, 
than  the  straw  of  wheat,  barley  or  rye.  Early 
cutting,  with  reference  to  the  harvesting  of  this 
grain,  i3  therefore  of  more  consequence,  so  far  as 
the  straw  is  concerned,  than  it  is  of  either  of  the 
varieties.  But  in  ail  cases,  the  practice  possess- 
es a  decided  advantage  over  the  old  method. 

Any  person  who  is  at  all  skeptical  on  this 
point,  can,  with  a  very  little  difficulty,  satisfy 
himself  of  its  correctness ;  he  has  but  to  make  the 


For  the  New  England  Fanner, 

WHO  WOULD  HOT  BE  A  FAB^EB. 

BT  MTBA  MTBTL8. 

Who  wonid  not  be  a  tsrvaer,  and  till  the  gratefUI  soil, 
Which  yieldi  in  golden  hanrests  rich  recompense  for  UAl  f 
Who  would  not  be  a  fturmer,  and  work  the  precious  mine 
Which  feeds  the  hungry  nations,  yields  food  for  all  maokiitd  ? 

yrho  would  not  be  a  former,  and  walk  his  own  domain. 
Behold  his  cattle  grasing,  and  his  fields  of  waring  grain  ; 
List  to  the  wild<bitds*  warblings,  as  they  flit  from  tree  to  tree; 
Th^  the  former's  feathered  minstrels,  his  their  gushing  melody. 

Who  would  not  be  a  former,  live  in  a  rural  oot, 
Inhale  the  balmy  breeies,  with  healthAil  odors  fraught} 
Possess  a  gentle,  virtuous  wUSs,  and  little  folks  a  few, 
Take  an  agricultural  poper,  and  ;iay  the  printer y  too  f 
Somerset^  July  ft,  18fi6. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer, 

ABOUT  TKAPPIHG  WOEMS. 

Mr.  Editor  : — I  perceive,  by  the  New  England 
Farmer  of  June  23d,  that  «»C.  Q."  recommends 
the  trapping  of  worms.  I  hardly  know  whether 
he  intended  to  joke  or  not,  for,  aJter  reading  the 
article  referred  to,  I  thought  I  would  try  the  ex- 

ririment.  After  making  the  holes  per  direction, 
tumbled  a  *<  fellow"  (rather  odd)  into  each  hole, 
and,  if  the  original  experimenter,  **G.  Q."  had 
been  there,  he  would  have  wondered,  for  no 
sooner  in,  than,  to  show  their  smartness,  they, 
turned  <*head  over  heels"  two  or  three  times, 
then,  by  watching  all  of  them,  I  saw  they  had 
suddenly  disappeared.  I  began  to  think  the 
paper  is  not  to  be  relied  on,  for  there  were  no 
biras  near,  nor  did  the  sun  draw  them  up,  nor 
did  starvation  put  an  end  to  them.  I  rather  think 
that  *'C.  Q."  must  have  been  a  grave-digger,  and 
lyin^  down  to  try  the  size  of  the  grave  he  was 
digging,  finds  such  a  snug  fit  that  he  canH  eet 
out,  and  lying  there  "twenty-four  hours,"  be- 
;ins  to  think  that  a  hot  sun  and  starvation  will 
ill  any  worm.  This  is  reasoning  in  a  practical 
manner,  and  there  is  a  great  deal  of  such  reason- 
ing in  the  farming  journals  of  the  day.  All 
have  some  wonderful  workine  plan,  something 
no  one  else  can  follow  but  themselves.  About 
the  middle  of  June,  I  find  the  lumps  of  manure 
plowed  in  in  the  spring  to  be  impregnated  with 
almost  a  countless  number  of  worms.  Now,  what 
is  best  to  do  with  the  manure !  And  what  is 
best,  and  what  can  a  farmer  afford  to  buy  in- 
stead of  home-made  manure  ?  x. 


Remarks. — If  home-made  manure  is  thoroughly 
worked  over  nnd  made  fine,  there  will  be  few 
lumps  in  which  the  worms  may  congregate. 

The  farmer,  in  our  opinion,  cannot  afford  to 
purchase  any  manure  instead  of  the  common  bam 
manure,  only  under  peculiar  circumstances  ;  such 
as  where  the  land  is  difficult  of  access,  or  far 
from  home,  or  where  he  has  team  and  help  suffi- 
cient to  cultivate  more  land,  but  has  not  manure. 
In  such  cases,  he  will  be  quite  likely  to  be  re- 
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mnnerated  if  he  uses  guano,  superphosphate, 
bonfrHlust,  ashes,  plaster,  potash,  or  something 
else. 

KETCHUM'S  OHE-HORSE  MOWER. 

The  liberal  propositions  of  the  Massaohnsetts 
Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Agriculture  will  do 
much  towards  settling  the  questions,  whether  the 
mowing  machine  is  really  to  be  a  benefit  to  the 
farmer,  and  which  is  the  best,  among  the  number 
already  presented  to  the  public.  We  had  seen 
but  one  kind  in  operation,  Kxtchum's,  and  that 
with  results  not  altogether  satisfactory. 

Last  week  we  took  a  one-horse  machine  into 
our  fields,  and  on  Friday  set  it  in  motion  on  an 
oblong  strip  containing  about  one  acre  and  three- 
quarters.  The  machine  was  put  together  by  a 
young  man  who  did  it  for  amusement.  All  the 
bearings  were  Well  oQed  with  pure  sperm  oil,  and 
we  mounted  the  seat,  hoping  that  our  friend 
Lincoln's  strong  testimoniids  in  its  favor  would 
be  verified  in  our  own  mind,  but  we  must  con- 
fess with  many  doubts. 

Bat  with  a  strong,  noble  horse,  worth  more 
than  Richard's  kingdom  was  to  him,  away  we 
went,  the  jolly  clattering  of  the  cogs  and  knives 
arresting  the  attention  of  the  neighbors,  and  soon 
populating  the  field  with  an  interested  group  of 
observers. 

In  two  hours,  including  the  stops  for  the  horse, 
and  for  explanations  to  by-standers,  the  piece 
wa8  handsomely  mowed.  The  grass  was  a  thin 
red-top  in  some  places,  in  others  a  pretty  thick 
stand  of  red- top  and  herds-grass,  and  affording  a 
fooT  trial  for  the  machine.  On  the  17th,  we  used 
it  on  a  hill-side  where,  probably,  double  the  power 
waa  required  that  would  be  on  level  ground — ^but 
with  equal  success. 

We  have  no  means  of  speaking  of  the  compar- 
ative merits  between  this  and  other  machines, 
but  theee  trials  justify  us  in  speaking  favorably 
of  this  machine.  It  is  susceptible,  we  thirk,  of 
some  improvements,  which  it  will  undoubtedly 
receive. 

The  horse  vras  not  worried  any  more  than  he 
was  in  plowing  old  ground  ten  inches  deep,  in  the 
spring,  with  another  horse  by  his  side.  We  have 
no  doubt  but  this  mower  will  prove  of  great  ben- 
efit to  the  farmer.  Other  trials  will  be  made 
which  we  shall  report,  and  shall  mention  also 
some  of  the  difficulties  usually  encountered,  and 
their  remedies. 


Atmospheric  Aib — when  it  enters  the  lungs, 
contains  about  two  eallons  of  carbonic  acid  in 
every  ^ve  thousand  of  air.  When  it  escapes  from 
the  lunffs,  it  contains  two  gallons  in  every  one 
hundred.  From  this,  we  can  see  how  much  solid 
carbon  is  continually  thrown  from  the  system, 
and  how  much  must  necessarily  be  constantly 
supplied. 


TRIAL  OF  KOWING  MACHIKES. 

The  rival  Mowing  Machines  that  have  come 
into  use  within  a  few  years,  are  being  put  to  the 
test  for  the  premiums  of  $600,  offered  by  the 
State  Agricultural  Society,  and  $200  by  the  Es- 
sex Gountr  Society,  for  those  that  shall  be  able  to 
perform  tne  most  and  best  work.  Yesterday  a 
trial  was  made  in  Salem.  On  account  of  the 
groat  crowds  that  have  collected  at  other  trials, 
no  public  notice  was  given,  vet  some  two  or  three 
hundred  persons  were  on  the  field.  Six  persons 
entered  as  competitors,  with  three  separate  pa- 
tents, vi« : — 
Robert  Brookhouse,  Salem,  Manny's  Machine. 
Horace  Ware,  Marblehead,       <  <  « 

Richard  P.Waters,  Beverly,  Eetchum's  <« 
S.  0.  Pitman,  Swamnscot,        '<  « 

George  B.  Loring,  Salem,  Russell's  '< 

S.  A.  MerriU,  Salem,  "  *« 

The  parties  all  have  large  farms,  with  exten- 
sive mowing  grounds,  where  they  proved  them. 
Mr.  Brookhouse  has  a  farm  of  some  200  acres ; 
Horace  Ware  is  one  of  the  first  and  best  farmers 
in  the  county ;  R.  P.  Waters  is  owner  of  the 
Cheiry  Hill,  formerly  the  White  farm,  and  was 
the  first  to  use  the  mowing  machine  in  this  coun- 
ty ;  Mr.  Pitman  is  on  the  place  of  Col.  Stetson, 
of  the  Astor  House ;  Dr.  Loring  has  the  Pick- 
man  farm,  where  the  trial  was  made  yesterday, 
of  400  acres,  150  of  it  mowing  grounds ;  and 
Mr.  Merrill  is  from  the  celebrat^  I)erby  estate. 
The  ground  selected  was  a  level  piece  of  mowing, 
producing  about  two  tons  to  the  acre,  and  about 
a  quarter  of  an  acre  was  allotted  to  each.  They 
completed  the  work  in  the  order  in  which  we 
have  arranged  the  names,  as  follows  : — The  first 
in  20  minutes  ;  2d  in  14  ;  3d  in  20  ;  4th  in  8i| ; 
5th  in  9  ;  and  6th  in  8i.  The  first  was  accident- 
ally delayed  several  minutes  ;  and  the  third  had 
very  spirited  and  somewhat  unmanageable  hor- 
ses ;  and  the  second,  who  was  next  longest,  may, 
upon  the  whole,  have  been  as  successful  as  any 
or  them.  At  this  trial  they  all  had  two  horses ; 
and  with  the  same  team  and  machine  on  Satur- 
day last,  Mr.  Ware  mowed  10  acres  in  little  over 
seven  hours. 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  the  machines. 
They  may  all  have  detects  that  will  be  remedied. 
The  most  essential  difference  we  noticed  was  that 
the  cutters  in  Russell's  patent  acted  more  fully 
as  shears,  and  would  seem  to  cut  easier  and  bet- 
ter. They  all  mowed  as  clean  and  close  as  could 
have  been  done  by  hand,  and  the  poorest  of  them 
would  be  so  great  an  improvement  over  the  scythe, 
as  to  produce  a  perfect  revolution  in  hay-making. 
The  oDvious  advantages  are,  Ist,  in  the  great  sav- 
ing of  manual  labor,  one  man  being  capable  of 
performing  as  much  work  as  a  dozen  mowers ; 
2d,  it  enables  persons,  by  cutting  their  grass  in 
less  time,  to  make  hay  when  it  will  be  best,  and 
not  have  it  injured  by  delay  ;  3d,  it  can  as  well 
be  cut  after  as  when  the  dew  is  upon  it,  and  the 
hay  can  be  made  in  shorter  time;  and  4th,  by 
the  grass  dropping  where  it  stood,  instead  of  be- 
ing thrown  into  swath,  it  saves  the  spreading. — 
J^^wburyport  Herald, 


Brxathing. — A  healthy  person  takes  in  about  a 
pint  of  air  at  a  breath.  He  breathes  a  thousand 
times  in  an  hour,  and  requires  about  fifty-seven 
hogsheads  of  air  in  twenty-four  hours. 
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pROFBssoRfiHip  OF  AGRICULTURE. — Dr.  William 
Terrell,  an  eminent  agriculturist,  and  one  of  the 
wealthiest  and  most  publio-spirited  citizens  of 
Georgia,  died  at  his  residence  in  Sparta,  Hancock 
Co.,  in  that  State,  on  the  morning  of  4th  of  July. 
The  deceased  has  especially  entitled  himself  to 
the  gratitude  of  Georgia  and  of  posterity  by  the 
donation  of  twenty  thousand  dollars  to  Athens 
College,  for  the  establishment  of  a  Professorship 
of  Agriculture.  Called  by  his  name,  it  will,  for 
all  time,  be  his  monument. 


LADIES'  DEPARTMENT. 


IJSEFULHESB. 

Not  unfrequently,  have  I  heard  women  who 
were  surrounded  by  all  the  advantages  that  out- 
ward wealth  can  give,  say  with  sad  and  timid 
self-reproach,  ''I  ought  to  be  happy.  It  is  my 
own  fault  that  I  am  not.  But,  i  Know  not  how 
it  is,  I  cannot  get  up  an  interest  in  anything." 
When  I  remind  them  that  Rich ter  said,  <*1  have 
fire-proof  perennial  enioyments,  called  employ- 
ments,'' few  have  faith  in  such  a  cure  for  the 
inanity  of  life.  But  the  only  certain  way  to  at- 
tain habitual  content  and  cheerfulness,  is  by  the 
active  use  of  our  faculties  and  feelings.  Mrs. 
Somerville  finds  too  much  excitement  and  pleas- 
ure in  her  astronomical  investigations  to  need  the 
poor  stimulus  of  extravagant  expenditure,  or  gos- 
sipping  about  her  neighbors.  Yet  the  astronomer 
discharges  all  womanlv  duties  with  beautiful  pro- 
prietv.  She  takes  nothing  from  her  family.  She 
merely  ^ives  to  science  those  hours  which  many 
women  in  the  same  station  waste  in  idleness  and 
divination. 

Wtiat  can  be  more  charming  tlian  the  example 
of  Mrs.  Huber,  devoting  herself  to  the  study  of 
natural  history,  to  assist  her  blind  husband  in  his 
observations?  Or  of  Mrs.  Blake,  making  grace- 
ful drawings  in  her  husband's  studio,  workme  off 
the  impression  of  his  plates  and  coloring  them 
with  her  own  hand  ?  Compare  a  mere  leader  of 
ton  with  the  noble  German  Countess,  Julia  Von 
Egloffstein,  who  dared  to  follow  her  genius  for 
art,  though  all  the  prejudices  of  people  in  her 
own  rank  were  strongly  arrayed  aeainst  it.  Mrs. 
Jameson  says,  **When  I  have  looked  at  the 
Countess  Julia  in  her  painting-room,  surrounded 
by  her  drawings,  models,  casts— all  the  powers 
of  her  exuberant,  enthusiastic  mind,  flowing  free 
in  their  natural  direction,  I  have  at  once  felt 
pleasure,  admiration  and  respect."  The  same 
writer  sa^s,  '*In  general  the  conscious  power  of 
maintaining  themselves,  habits  of  application  and 
manual  industry  in  women,  the  application  of 
our  feminine  superfluity  of  sensibility  and  imagi- 
nation to  a  tangible  result,  have  produced  fine 
characters." 

That  woman  is  slowly  making  her  way  into 
freer  life  is  evinced  by  the  fact  that,  in  a  few 
highly  cultivated  countries,  literature  is  no  long- 
er deemed  a  disparagement  to  woman,  and  even 
professed  authorship  does  not  involve  loss  of  caste 
m  society.  Maria  Edgeworth,  Mary  Howitt, 
Fredcrika  Bremer,  our  own  admirable  and  excel- 
lent Catharine  Sedgwick,  and  many  others  wide- 
ly known  as  writers,  were  placed  in  the  genteel 


ranks  of  society  by  birth ;  but  they  are  univer- 
ly  regarded  with  increased  respect,  because  they 
have  enlarged  their  bounds  of  usefulness,  to 
strengthen  and  refresh  thousands  of  minds. 

Dorothea  L.  Dix,  when  she  retired  from  school- 
teaching  because  the  occupation  disagreed  with 
her  health,  had  a  competence  that  precluded  the 
necessity  of  further  exertion.  <<Now  she  has 
nothing  to  do  but  to  be  a  lady  and  enjoy  her- 
self," said  an  acquaintance.  But  Miss  Dix, 
though  characterized  bv  a  most  womanly  sense  of 
propriety,  did  not  think  it  lady-like  to  be  useless, 
or  enjoyment  to  be  indolent.  <*In  a  world  where 
there  is  so  much  to  be  done,"  said  she,  "I  felt 
strongly  impressed  that  there  must  be  something 
for  me  to  do."  CircumFtances  attracted  her  at- 
tention to  the  insane  inmates  of  prisons  and  alm»- 
hauses ;  and  for  several  years,  she  has  been  to 
them  a  missionary  of  mercy,  soothing  them  by 
her  gentle  influence,  ffuiding  them  by  her  coun- 
sel, and  greatly  ameEorating  their  condition,  by 
earnest  representations  to  selectmen  and  legiabr 
tors.  Her  health  has  improved  wonderfully  un- 
der this  continual  activity  of  body,  mind  and 
heart. 

Frederika  Bremer,  in  her  delightful  book  called 
<<Home,"  tells  of  one  of  the  unmarried  daogfatara 
of  a  large  family  who  evinced  similar  wisdom. 
She  obtained  from  her  father  the  sum  that  would . 
have  been  her  marriage  portion,  established  a 
neat  household  for  herself,  and  adopted  two 
friendless  orphan  girls  to  educate. 

Use  is  the  highest  law  of  our  ^^X%  <^&d  it 
cannot  bo  disobeyed  with  impunity.  The  more 
alive  and  earnest  the  soul  is  by  nature,  the  more 
does  its  vitality  need  active  use,  and  its  earnest- 
ness an  adequate  motive.  It  will  go  well  with 
society  when  it  practicallv  illustrates  Coleridge's 
beautiful  definition  :  ^'Labor  should  be  the  plea*- 
ant  exercise  of  sane  minds  in  healthy  bodies." 

But  to  fill  employments  with  a  divine  life, 
they  must  be  performed  with  reference  to  others ; 
for  we  can  really  enjoy  only  that  which  we  im- 
part freely.  The  following  extract  from  one  of 
Beethoven's  letters,  exhibits  the  human  soul  in 
the  noblest  exercise  of  its  immortal  powers;  vix. : 
embodying  the  highest  conception  of  art,  from  a 
genuine  love  of  art,  warmed  by  the  motive  of  do- 
ing good  to  others.  He  vrrites  thus  :  '*My  com- 
positions are  well  paid,  and  I  may  say,  I  have 
more  orders  than  I  can  well  execute.  I  ask  my 
terms  and  am  paid.  You  see  this  is  an  excellent 
thing  ;  as,  for  instance,  I  see  a  friend  in  want, 
and  my  purse  does  not  at  the  moment  permit  me 
to  assist  iiim,  I  have  but  to  sit  down  and  write, 
and  my  friend  is  no  longer  in  need." — Mrs,  L, 
M.  Child.      

Currant  ANn  Gooskderrt  Pies. — Green  cur- 
rants and  gooseberries,  for  pie  a,  are  not  apt  to  be 
sweet  enough,  without  the  sugar  is  scalded  in  be- 
fore they  are  baked,  as  the  juice  of  the  currant  is 
apt  to  run  out  while  they  are  baking  and  leave 
the  fruit  dry.  Stew  them  on  a  moderate  fire, 
with  a  teacup  of  water  to  a  couple  of  quarts  of 
currants ;  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  break,  add  the 
sugar,  and  let  it  scald  in  a  few  minutes.  When 
baked  without  stewing,  put  to  each  layer  of  fruit 
a  thick  layer  of  sugar.  There  should  be  as  much 
as  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  sugar  to  a  pint  of  car- 
rants,  or  more,  if  you  wish  it. —  Ohio  Farmer, 
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OALEHDAB  FOX  8EPTEMBEB. 

EPTEMBER,  though 

the  first  of  the  Au- 
tumnal Months,  has 
an  average  heat 
scarcely  less   than 
that  of  June.    For 
several  years  past, 
severe  summer  droughts 
have  extended  even  into  Sep- 
tember, and  the  first  half  of 
the  montfi,  both  day  and  night, 
has  been  oppressively  hot,  the 
earth  parched  and  cracked,  and  the 
folkge  hard,  dusty,  and  dry.   This 
ye&r  m  an  exoeption,  and  vegeta- 
hiLs  more  the  appearance  of 
the  vernal  season,  than 
that  of  the  season  of  de- 
cay.   The  frequent 
summer  showers 
have  given  great 
and  constant  activity  to  the  growth  of  plants,  and 
kept  them  in  a  green  and  vigorous  condition,  so  that 
they  now  cover  the  earth  with  freshness  and  beauty. 
Notwithstanding  this,  ''the  youth  of  the  year  is 
gone.    Even  the  vigor  and  hisdhood  of  its  maturity 
are  quick  passing  away.    It  has  reached  the  sum- 
mit of  the  hill,  and  is  not  only  looking,  but  descend- 
ing into  the  valley  below.    But  if  September  is 
not  so  bright  with  promise  and  so  buoyant  with 
hope  as  May,  it  is  even  more  embued  with  that 
spirit  of  serene  repose,  in  which  the  only  true,  be- 
cause the    only  continuous  enjoyment  consists. — 
And  September  is  the  month  of  consummations — 
the  fulfiUer  of  all  promises — ^the  firuition  of  all 
hopes — ^the  era  of  all  completeness.    Let  us  then 
turn  at  once  to  gaze  on,  and  partake  in  its  manifold 
beauties  and  blessings,  not  let  them  pass  us  by, 
with  the  empty  salutation  of  mere  praise ;  for  the 
only  panegyric  that  is  acceptable  to  Nature  is  that 


just  appreciation  of  her  gifts  which  consists  in  the 
full  enjoyment  of  them.'' 

Before  the  month  closet,  however,  the  general 
fiice  of  the  country  will  have  undergone  a  very  ma- 
terial change  since  we  left  it  last  month ;  and  non^ 
of  its  individual  features,  except  the  woods  and 
groves,  have  improved  in  their  appearance.  Fields 
where  the  small  grains  were  cut,  present  a  rough 
appearance  of  coarse  stubble,  and  weeds  which  have 
grown  and  ripened  their  seeds  since  the  grain  plants 
were  harvested ;  others  show  the  new  furrows  of  the 
plow,  or,  perhaps,  if  criticiaed  carefully,  the  young 
wheat  or  rye,  just  penetialing  the  sur&oe,  to  eome 
out  and  warm  it^lf  in  the  soft  sunlight,  and  take 
root  and  gather  strength  to  resist  the  winter  frosts. 
"And  even  now,  wtiUit  Nftt«r«'«  beftatj  dies, 
Deposits  BUD,  and  bids  new  harvests  rise.'  * 

In  Other  fields,  milch  cows  and  oxen  are  crop- 
ping the  "&11  feed,"  or  quietly  chewing  the  cud  un- 
der the  spreading  branches  of  some  friendly  tree. 
But  "the  fields  hkve  no  longer  the  rich  luxuriance 
of  their  Spring  bloom,  nor  even  the  delicious  scent 
which  belonged  to  them  when  the  vigor  of  youth 
was  upon  them.  They  are  the  pale  and  feeble  off- 
spring of  the  declining  life  of  their  parent" 

Some  of  the  summer  birds  have  left  us,  both 
songsters  and  others.  The  chatty  martins  have 
gone,  and  with  the  exception  of  here  and  there  a 
pair,  the  swallows  have  departed — Purged  thereto  by 
prophetic  instinct,  ^hich  will  not  be  disobeyed,"  and 
which  makes  them  exact  observers  of  times  and 
seasons. 

The  vegetable  garden  "looks  big  with  events," 
while  the  fruit  garden  is  more  temptbg  than  ever. 
Crimson  apples,  golden  pears,  and  luscious  grapes 
more  than  repay  the  labor  of  cultivation  in  the 
health  th^  promote  and  the  gratification  they  im- 
part while  sharing  them  with  friends. 

September  will  be  like  herself,  after  all. 

"Glittering  dews  at  mom  and  fogs  at  eye, 
Hasten  the  gathering  of  the  fruits  of  earth.'* 

The  leaves  begin  to  fall,  the  meadows  turn  brown, 

frosts  occasionally  sparkle  in  the  early  sun,  and  the 
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beantifuUy  varied  tints  appear  among  the  leayes  of 
the  trees  standing  in  low  grounds. 

So  the  month  and  seasons  roll  along,  each  pecu- 
liar to  itself,  and  eadi  presenting  aspects  and  fea- 
tures more  interesting  at  their  own  proper  time 
than  they  possibly  could  be  at  any  other  season ; 
and  all  proclaiming  the  beneyolence  of  that  Intelli- 
gence which  has  spoken  them  into  existence,  and 
which  directs  them  all,  even  to  the  tiniest  insect 
that  dwells  upon  the  dust  of  a  flower. 

In  their  suocessioQ  and  varied  attractions,  we 
must  find  sources  of  gratitude  and  joy ;  learn  to 
avail  ourselves  of  the  opportunites  which  they  pre- 
sent for  our  improvement,  and  fully  appreciate  the 
advantages  which  they  present  as  they  pass  along. 

"To  me  the  nieaiiesi  flower  UuU  blows  cftu  give 
Thoui^U  that  do  often  lie  too  deep  for  te«rs." 

September  affiirds  an  opportunity  for  doing  cer- 
tain things  which  no  other  month  can — ^there  is 
fticft  an  opportunity.  The  fiurmer  having  secured 
his  grain — ^all  but  the  inimitable  Indian  com  hai^ 
vest — ^his  hay,  his  winter  rye  and  winter  wheat  got 
ti»,  and  his  pfles  of  loam  or  muck  for  winter  haul- 
mg  got  oulf  can  afford  to  visit  others  and  see  how 
they  manage  their  aflairs.  How  wide  and  deep 
they  plow,  and  what  sort  of  implement  the  work  is 
done  with — how  crops  are  planted  and  tended ;  how 
orchards  are  set  and  pruned;  how  reclaii 
and  drainage  are  managed ;  how  milch  oows,  horses, 
oxen  and  swine  appear  compared  with  their  own, 
and  lastly,  but  by  no  means  of  the  least  ooDsequenoe, 
how  fiurmer  Thrift/s  wife  manages  her  domestic 
concerns,  and  whether  she  has  not  a  washing  ma- 
chine, and  several  other  exceedingly  convenient  and 
not  costly  articles  of  furniture,  which  his  own  has 
not !  Such  a  visit  of  observation  as  this,  would  be 
of  a  most  pleasing  as  well  as  profitable  character ;  and 
the  wife  and  daughters  may  profit  by  it  just  as 
much.  We  hope  September  will  be  greatly  im- 
proved by  our  Mends  in  this  manner. 

If  winter  rye  has  been  omitted,  it  may  answer  to 
get  it  in  early  this  month. 

Old  grass  land  may  be  plowed  and  seeded  to 
grass,  though  it  were  better  done  in  August 

Swamps  may  be  reclaimed  and  ditching  done, 
where  the  land  is  sufiidentiy  dry  to  admit  of  oper- 
ations. 

Meadow  muck  in  abundance  should  be  thrown 
out  ready  for  winter  hauling. 

All  the  crops  should  be  carefully  harvested  as 
they  ripen :  the  potatoes  sorted  as  they  are  collect- 
ed, and  those  intended  for  seed  kept  by  them- 
selves. 

Rank  weeds  that  have  been  overlooked  and  gone 
to  seed  should  be  pulled,  dried  a  little  and  burnt,  to 
prevent  their  seeing  the  ground  for  another  year. 

Cutting  the  stalks  of  com  is  preferable  to  letting 
them  stand.  Cut  when  the  spindle  is  dead,  and 
the  edges  of  the  leaves  begin  to  be  dry. 


OOBH-CABBYnre  OV  THE  EUS8IAS 
STEPPES. 

In  order  to  judge  at  what  cost  the  most  impor- 
tant of  those  exports  are  thus  brought,  and  in  order 
to  enable  an  inquirer  to  predict  with  any  approach 
to  certainty  what  could  be  done  under  the  pressure 
of  the  most  extraordinary  temptation  from  without, 
let  us  leave  the  sharp  stones,  deep  mud,  or  clouds  of 
dust  of  Odessa,  and  examine  the  tracts  along  wluch 
those  long  line  of  bullock  wagons  come  creeking 
ham  more  northerly  directions.    I  have  said  that 
a  vast  belt  of  Steppe  girdles  this  coast.    We  are 
upon  a  Steppe.    Ihe  previuling  color,  as  fiur  as  the 
eye  can  reacn  over  the  immense  plain,  is  a  scorched 
brown.    The  intense  heat  and  drought  have  reduced 
the  Steppe  to  this  condition,  and  fiu:  beyond  the 
horizon  One,  and  away,  verst  upon  verst,  is  the  same 
dreary  lookmg  and  apparentiy  waste  expanse.     Not 
that  it  is  all  mt — ^hilk,  barren  and  rugged,  diversify 
the  line,  and  add  to  its  difficulties,  in  dry  weather 
considerably,  in  wet  incalculably.    For  look  at  the 
ground  on  which  you  stand.     You  are  on  one  of 
the  roads,  as  they  are  termed.     Elsewhere,  a  road, 
good  or  bad,  means  something  which  has  heeamade 
—a,  line,  upon  which  has  been  gathered  material  for 
binding  and  clasping,  and  below  which  there  is  some 
kind  o7  draining ;  bad  or  good,  the  road  is,  as  com- 
pared with  the  adjacent  kmd,  dry,  compact  and  elas- 
tic.   Dismiss  all  such  ideas  from  your  mind,  or 
rather  drag  your  limbs  for  an  hour  behind  that 
corn-wagon,  and  such  ideas  vrill  disappear  of  them- 
selves.   Dead  and  helpless  seems  that  wo-begone 
track,  creaking  and  drawUng  over  which  comes  the 
bullock-wagon — all  wood/  and  built  precisely  as 
wagontf  were  built    a  thousand  years   ago.    The 
driver  sits  in  front,  occasionally  kshin^  the  ^y 
bullocks  more  by  way  of  form  than  with  any  idea 
of  hastening  them,  and  Ins  massy  heard  hangs  down 
over  a  species  of  censor,  whence  arise  fumes  <^^  m 
unsavory  kind.      But  it  is  not  in  luxury,  or  in  imi- 
tation of  his  eastern  neighbors,  that  the  peasant 
keeps  this  odor-breathing  vessel  under  his  nose^ 
the  contents  are  an  abominable  mixture  for  greasing 
the  wheels  of  his  wagon,  and  by  whidi  you  may 
trace  it  through  many  a  yard  of  tainted  air.    Why 
he  has  placed  the  reeidng  vessel  between  his  legs! 
know  not,  unless  it  be  to  remind  himself  more  for- 
cibly of  the  necessity  of  an  operation,  without  the 
incessant  performance  of  which  his  clumsily  built 
cart  would  be  on  fire  in  four  places  at  once.    Con- 
trast this  wretehed  machine  with  the  well  contrived, 
mounted  cart  of  the  German  colonist,  a  few 
miles  hence.    But  on  goes  the    wagoner,  jolting 
and  creaking  along  the  unhelpful  sou,  and  singing 
some  of  those  old  airs  in  which,  rude  as  they  are, 
there  is  some  melody,  or  sayinj^  prayers  to  one  or 
other  of  the  multifarious  national  saints.     On  he 
goes,  and  so  he  and  his  predecessors  have  gone  since 
com  was  grown  in  Russia.    Ricketty  carts,  knotted 
rope  harness,  drowsy  bullock,  wretched  roads— so 
crawls  the  loaf  towards  the  Englishman's  table.— 
Skuiof  Brooks,  a  Year  in  Russia. 

{^The  Lexington  (Mo,)  Express  states,  as  the 
result  of  a  careful  inquiry,  that  the  hemp  crop  of 
La&yette  county  is  inferior  in  quantity  if  not  in 
quality,  and  that  it  will  perhaps  turn  out  more  than 
than  two-thirds  or  three-fourths  of  the  amount 
usually  produced. 
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i^  the  Neta  Angland  Farmer 

SEEIHO  THE  CITY. 

Cotmtry  people  who  visit  the  city  fbr  the  first 
time,  usually  go  to  the  Common,  tne  Navy  Yard, 
the  State  House,  the  Monument,  the  Custom  House, 
the  Wharves,  and  a  few  other  prominent  points 
which  their  inclinations  or  their  gmdes  may  su^igest, 
during  the  day,  and  in  the  evening  they  visit  the 
Museum,  or  some  other  place  of  amusement,  or 
take  a  stroll  in  Washington  Street  by  gas-light — 
This  done,  they  return  home  well  satisfi^  that  they 
have  seen  the  dty.  And  so  indeed  they  have— that 
part  of  it  which  is  "on  exhibition."  They  saw  the 
streets  filled  with  well-dressed  people,  and  the  shops 
and  stores  they  passed  or  entered,  with  genteel  and 
polite  men  and  women,  who  appeared  to  haye  plen- 
ty of  leisure  and  plenty  of  money.  They  looked  in- 
to ewindowB  of  dear  glass  and  of  wonderful  size, 
filled  with  gold  and  silver  ware,  rich  crockery,  costly 
silks,  gay  ribbons,  gilded  books,  carved  furniture, 
cutlery,  carpetings,  pictures — every  thing  that  heart 
can  wish  or  &ncy  conceive,  until  they  wondered 
where  the  money  is  to  come  from  to  pay  for  all 
these  thing?,  lliey  heard  the  noise  and  bustle  of 
the  crowded  streets,  and  looked  upon  the  whirl  of 
the  moving  multitude,  till  the  very  stones  of  the 
pavements  and  the  bricks  of  the  bmldings,  like  the 
people  on  the  nde-walk,  seemed  conscious  that  they 
were  city  bricks  and  city  stones,  and  proud  of  the 
part  they  were  playing  in  this  animating  scene. — 
They  ga^  at  the  residences  on  Beacon  Street  or 
Pemberton  Square^  with  their  swelled  fronts  and 
granite  steps,  and  perhaps  caught  themselves  con- 
trasting their  own  humble  homes  with  these  prince- 
ly mansions,  and  really  felt  a  few  twinges  of  envy 
down  in  some  sly  comer  of  the  heart,  or  with  a 
strange  bitterness,  suppressed  the  inquiry,  Who  ma- 
keth  thee  to  differ  from  another  P 

In  this  wa^  people  generally  see  the  city ;  in  this 
way  the  city  is  made  to  be  seen;  and  I  am  not  sure 
that  it  ought  to  be  seen  in  any  o^er  way. 

The  dark  side,  the  opposite  of  all  this  glitter  and 
show, — a  degree  of  poverty  and  wretchedness  as 
much  below,  as  all  this  display  of  magnificence  and 
wealth  is  above  the  real  wants  of  our  nature, — mav 
be  found  hiding  in  the  cellars  and  gaxreis  of  ail 
great  cities;  but  is  so  loathsome  an  euiibition  desi- 
rable? would  it  do  good?  Is  it  not  well  that  mis- 
ery seeks  retirement;  and  that  the  wretched  and 
the  vicious  are  content  to  pine  or  revel  in  obscurity  ? 

Without  any  disposition,  then,  to  set  out  the  dark- 
side  of  city  life  as  an  antidote  against  the  tendencies 
of  its  bright  side,  I  have  often  thought  it  would  be 
an  imporovement  on  the  usual  style  of  city-seeing, 
were  visitors  allowed  to  gain  some  little  knowledge 
of  the  way  in  which  city  mechanics  and  laboring 
people  generally  work  and  live. 

For  eyery  well-dressed  person  that  one  sees  play- 
ing the  gentleman  and  lady,  during  a  day's  ramble 
in  the  streets  of  Boston,  there  are  probably,  at  all 
times,  within  a  stone's  throw,  a  score  or  two  of  be- 
grimmed  mechanics  of  both  sexes  busy  at  work  in 
shops  ''in  the  rear,"  "overhead,"  or  "in  the  base- 
ment;" over  the  entrances  to  which  is  painted  in 
kr^  letters,  "Positively  no  Admittance,  except  on 
busmess,"  an  enactment,  however,  that,  like  other 
"prohibitory"  laws  in  Boston,  is  enforced  or  not,  as 
the  "propnetors"  see  fit  Taking  our  curiosity  as 
the  "higher  law,"  then,  suppose  we  venture  up  that 
dirty  flight  of  stairs  jetted  in  there  between  the 


front  windows  of  those  two  stores.  Reaching  the 
first  landing,  where  are  we?  Two  more  fiights,  one 
to  the  right,  the  other  to  the  left,  1^  to  roll  high- 
er "flights,"  while  a  passage-way  directly  forwards 
takes  us  through  the  front  Duilding  into  one  in  the 
rear  that  fronts  on  no  street,  but  is  entirely  sur- 
rounded by  and  connected  with  bmldings  which  do 
front  on  two  or.  more  streets,  or  "Pfes^^as  "head- 
ed-in"  streets  are  often  called.  But  I  wal^lot  have 
time  to  describe  these  various  shops  and  omba^  if 
we  visit  them,  so  we  will  merely  r^  "The  ] 
tory  of  this  Building,"  as  it  hangs,  in  the  shape  of  a 
great  sign,  risht  before  us.  "No.  1,  John  Doe,  At- 
torney and  Counsellor  at  Law."  "No.  2,  Nathaniel 
Grinaer,  Denlist"  These  are  the  two  front  cham- 
bers, nicely  carpeted,  and  away  from  the  clatter  of 
the  enfi;ine,  which  is  puffing  away  in  the  basement 
of  the  Duilding.  Then  we  have  a  Tedlor's  shop,  a 
Manufacturing  Jeweller,  a  Printing  office  or  two,  a 
Coffee-grinder,  a  Gold-beater,  a  Book-binder,  a  C^- 
penter's  shop,  &c  &c.,  in  aU  some  ten  or  fifteen 
different  establishments  occupy  the  five  stories  of 
which  the  building  consists,  and  employ  perhaps 
some  hundreds  of  mdividuals  of  both  sexes.  Here 
men  and  women  ply  their  busy  tasks,  with  almost 
as  little  acquaintance  with  their  fellow-laborers  in 
other  parts  of  the  buildins^,  although  passing  and 
repassing  the  same  thresnold  daily,  as  they  have 
with  people  in  other  cities.  And  yet  this  swarming 
hive  of  aty  laborers  presents  a  crystal  front  to  the 
street,  and  perhaps  a  half-dozen  starched  clerks  are 
the  only  representitiyes  of  this  busy  multitude  that 
can  be  seen  from  the  sidewalk. 

High  rent  necessitates  the  economy  of  room ;  and  •^ 
operatives  are  consequently  crowded  into  the  small- 
est space  consistent  with  the  nature  of  their  em- 
ployment Working  almost  entirely  by  the  job  or 
"piece,"  and  incited  by  the  example  and  weekly  bills 
of  the  fiutest  workmen,  a  spirit  of  emulation  is 
roused,  and  as  a  general  thing,  I  believe  hands  work 
harder  in  large  than  in  small  companies — ^harder  in 
the  city  than  they  do  in  the  country,  at  the  same 
business.  The  demand  for  moneys  likewise,  to  meet 
the  higher  rate  of  house-rent,  and  of  almost  every 
thing  else,  in  the  city,  as  well  as  the  contagion  of 
an  almost  universal  example  by  all  classes  of  a  des* 
perate  effort  to  "keep  up  appearances,"  are  among 
the  extra  spurs  whidi  the  dty  furnishes  to  move 
the  hands  raster  in  the  shop,  and  the  feet  &ster  in 
the  streets,  than  ihey  were  wont  to  do  in  the  coun- 

But  I  must  close  this  article.  My  yam  has  spun 
out  beyond  my  expectations.  I  have  not  said  any 
thing  of  how  city  mechanics  live,  and  but  little  of 
what  I  intended  to  have  said  of  how  they  work. — 
But  perhaps  enough  to  show  that  an  opimon  of  dty 
life  and  dty  employments,  based  upon  what  is  to  be 
seen  in  a  day^s  walk  through  the  prindpal  streets^ 
may  be  a  very  incorrect  one. 

BosUm,  /u/y,  1855.  A  Citt  MECHAXia 


Home  Made  C&loride  of  Lime. — ^Professor 
Nash  says,  take  one  barrel  of  lime,  and  one  bushel 
of  salt;  dissolve  the  salt  in  as  little  water  as  will 
dissolve  the  whole ;  slack  the  lime  with  the  water, 
putting  on  more  than  will  dry  slack  it»so  much  diat 
It  vnXl  form  a  very  thick  paste ;  this  will  not  take 
all  the  water;  put  on,  therefore, a  little  of  the  re- 
mainder daily,  imtQ  the  lime  has  taken  the  whole. 
The  result  will  be  a  sort  of  impure  chloride  of  lime. 
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but  a  very  powerftd  deodorizer,  equal  for  all  out- 
door purposes,  with  the  article  bought  under  that 
oaiAe  at  the  apothecary's,  and  costing  not  one- 
twentieth  part  as  mudL  This  should  be  kept  un- 
der a  shed,  or  some  out  building.  It  should  be 
kept  moist,  and  it  may  be  applied  wherever  offen- 
sive odors  are  generated,  witn  the  assurance  that  it 
will  be  effective  to  purify  the  air,  ahd  will  add  to 
the  value  of  the  manure  much  more  than  it  costs. 
It  would  be  well  for  every  fiumer  to  prepare  a  quan- 
tity of  this,  and  have  it  always  on  himd. 


FattkeNemJBnilimdFan 

THE  BEAVTIFUL  AHD  USEFUL. 

Mr.  Editor  : — Sir, — ^It  is  natural  to  the  human 
mind  to  love  the  beautiftd,  and  appreciate  true 
worth.  A  departure  from  this  rule,  is  perversion 
of  taste,  not  nature.  For  instance,  let  a  child  grow 
to  maturity,  its  mind  become  fuUy  developed,  and 
taught  only  as  Nature  would  teach;  that  mind 
would  become  complete  in  native  loveliness.  The 
wood,  the  lawn,  the  vale,  and  meandering  stream, 
would  lend  th^  magic  charms  to  tranquillize  the 
mind  and  point  through  Nature's  loveliness  to 
God,  the  originator,  and  beautifier  of  alL  The 
ocean  grand,  the  mountain  bleak,  the  ffrotto  wild, 
and  deep  ravine,  with  rocks  of  towering  neight,  and 
mighty  chasms,  which  exhibit  the  con^iilsive  throes 
of  Nature,  in  some  momentous  period,  (a  period 
prior  to  the  knowledge  of  puny  mortals,  and  far 
too  comprehensive  for  human  conception,)  evince 
to  that  mind  a  God  of  power,  might  and  majesty ; 
and  leads  to  deep  adoration,  as  wdl  as  love. 

Nature  to  me  is  beautiful  in  her  contrasts  as  well 
as  harmonies.  I  love  to  walk  among  her  scenes, 
and  be  taken  by  surprise  at  some  unexpected  freak 
6f  her  playful  wildness.  How  tame  and  common- 
place would  she  seem,  did  she  work  with  geometri- 
cal predsion ;  or  with  rule  and  compass  always  in 
hand.  Neither  can  I  perceive  the  consistency  of 
her  swelling  each  side  the  road,  about  one  hundred 
yards  therefrom,  for  the  seat  of  our  country  resi- 
dences, even  to  please  so  festidious  a  taste  as  *' Agri- 
cola's."  When  such  is  the  case,  I  sludl  likewise 
expect  that  the  taste  of  every  man  will  be  so 
changed,  as  to  paint  his  house  a  soft  *'warm  stone 
color,"  and  flowers  be  all  a  ''dappled  grey,"  and 
nature  and  art  one  harmonious  blending. 

1  love  to  see  a  taste  for  the  Ix^utiful  displayed 
in  the  selection  of  ground,  the  arrangement  of 
shrubber}',  and  the  intermingling  of  lovely  plats  of 
flowers,  surrounding  our  abcSes  wiUi  scenes  of  gay 
profusion ;  but  the  usef^  and  the  beautiful,  it  should 
always  be  borne  in  mind,  will  only  give  permanent 
pleasure.  Or,  in  other  words,  we  do  not  love  to 
see  a  dwelling  of  rare  loveliness  embowered  in 
beauty  and  bloom,  with  "Sheriff's  Sale"  written  in 
conspicuous  characters  thereon;  or  to  know  the 
owner  no  longer  calls  it  his.  And  should  some 
''^Iden  dreapas"  of  the  modem  El  Dorado  cross 
his  imasination,  as  the  means  of  retrieving  his 
diatterea  fortune,  he  be  obliged  to  sneak,  and 
cmyd  to  some  secluded  comer,  lest  his  creditors 
destroy  his  golden  hq>es. 

Far  be  it  from  my  humble  efforts  to  retard  the 
progress  of  the  b^utifUL  Let  her  go  hand  in 
nana  with  usefiilness.  Let  the  &rmer  or  mechanic 
of  moderate  means,  when  he  purchases  his  abode, 
oar  erects  his  cottajge  home,  do  so  with  a  just  inten- 
tion of  beaotifymg  it  according  to  his  means; 


(never  beyond,)  and  I  would  su^igest  that  instead 
of  the  forest,  he  select  the  vanous  fruit  trees  to 
form  his  pleasant  shades.  They  are  as  beautiful 
and  fragrant  in  bloom,  and  as  lovely  to  our  vision, 
when  their  rich  fruit  combine  with  their  deep  green 
foliage.  And  many  a  blending  and  contrast  can 
be  formed  by  the  r^ht  arran^ment  and  comming^ 
ling  of  thcar  lighter  and  heavier  foliage. 

But  mankind  have  different  tastes  ;  they  act  dif- 
ferently, and  think  differently ;  and  will  build 
houses  differently.  Nature  has  different  arrange- 
ments. On  some  &nns  she  has  undulations,  and 
some  she  has  plains*;  I  would  not  for  myself  have 
all  cloud  or  all  sun ;  but  one  thin^  I  would  desire^ 
a  fiur  representation  of  country  residences,  if  repre- 
sentation be  required ;  and  tmthfulness  and  hon- 
esty in  all.  FlXXBA. 

Pairhaven,  1865.  ^ 


LEITEB  PBOM  THE  HOMESTEAD. 

BT  H.  F.  FRENCH. 

Mt  Dear  Brown  :•— Of  all  the  days  in  the  year, 
give  me  a  rainy  day  in  haying  time  fbnr  attending  to 
neglected  duties  in  the  way  of  writing.  After  days 
of  hurry  and  heat  and  hard  woi^  and  dust,  of  ris- 
ing at  daybreak  and  swinging  the  scythe  while  the 
dew  is  on  the  grass,  of  laking  and  pitching  undera 
burning  sun,  of  stowing  away  half-smothered  under 
the  eaves,  comes  this  quiet,  soothing  rusde  of  the 
rain-drops  on  the  leaves,  when  we  awake  in  the 
morning.  We  give  a  half-sigh  for  the  hay-cocks, 
but  are  easily  consoled  when  we  think  of  the  com 
and  potatoes  and  the  pastmres ;  entirelj^  resigned, 
when  we  recollect  the  scorching  drought  of  last 
summer,  and  on  further  reflection,  quite  rejoiced 
that  we  have  not  the  responsibility  of  taking  care  of 
the  weather,  which  is  managed  so  much  better  with- 
out our  help. 

When  I  say  toe  in  these  preliminaries,  I  intend  to 
include  a  part  of  **the  rest  of  mankind,"  for  can- 
dor compels  me  to  admit  that  as  a  strictly  personal 
remark,  there  is  a  slight  figure  of  speech  in  that  al- 
lusion to  the  scythe  in  the  dewy  grass,  for  thou^  I 
have  mowed  a  handsome  swath  in  my  day,  I  have 
found  it  more  consistent  with  other  duties,  of  late, 
to  see  other  hands  perform  that  labor.  Still,  the 
rain  brings  leisure  from  out-door  cares,  and  as  dog- 
day  weather  is  too  hot  for  severe  studies,  even  in 
the  way  of  agriculture,we  will  lay  aside  the  abstroser 
matten  of  ^oil  analysis,  of  superphosphates  and 
chemical  afEnities,  and  discourse  of  fitmiUar  matters 
better  suited  to  the  weather  and  the  season  of  haste 
and  heat 

You  see  that  I  date  once  more  at  Old  Qweter, 
and  the  Homestead,  where  we  aie  seeking  health 
and  repose  for  one  who  has  been  almost  overcome 
in  life's  battle;  hoping  for  strength  in  the  dear 
sky  and  pure  air  of  an  inland  and  hilly  position. 

A  gentleman  of  much  observation,  whose  wife 
was  suffering  for  years  with  some  affection  of  the 
lungs,  who  had  tra^'elled  with  her  for  her  health 
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through  Europe,  and  finally  buried  her  in  Florida, 
reeaitly  expressed  to  me  his  thorough  conviction 
lliait  no  region  in  the  ^rfaole  irorld  affords  at  any 
season  a  more  beautiful  and  healthfid  climate  than 
this  part  of  New  England  in  summer.  ''Italy  it- 
self/' said  he,  "has  not  a  clearer  sky  nor  a  purer  at- 
mosphere, and  they  vho  irander  abroad  in  search 
of  health,  at  any  season,  find  only  suffering  and  dis- 
appointment" 

How  rational  men  and  women  from  the  cities 
can  be  persuaded  to  pass  the  summer  at  the  beach- 
es and  ftshioDable  watering-places,  parading  round 
on  the  searshore  without  shelter  or  shade  of  any 
green  thing,  suffering  the  tortures  of  Regulus,  who 
was  exposed  by  his  enemies  to  the  noon-day  sun 
with  his  eyelids  cut  off— how  they  can  endure  the 
gkre  of  the  ball-room. in  dog-days,  and  the  crowd- 
ed chambers  of  fashionable  hotels,  not  to  mention 
the  killing  conclusion  by  way  of  paying  the  bills — 
how  all  this  can  be  translated  into  pleasure  by  ra- 
tional people,  when  the  peaceful,  quiet  hills  and 
Talleys  of  the  country  invite  them  to  health  and 
freedom  from  restraints  of  ^hion  and  artificial  life, 
passes  comprehension. 

But  to  return  to  the  Homestead.  Fourteen 
years  almost  have  elapsed,  since  professional  ambi- 
tion, or,  perhaps,  rather,  the  necessity  of  earning 
my  living,  caUed  me  from  my  native  town,  and  this 
is  my  first  return  except  as  a  transient  visitor. 

If  I  could  assemble  all  the  boys  of  New  England 
together  in  this  old  village,  and  show  them  the 
trees  that  my  own  hands  have  planted  and  assiBted 
others  in  planting,  no  doubt  a  score  of  years  would 
witness  such  an  improvement  in  the  streets  of  our 
towns  as  no  mere  talking  or  writing  can  aooom- 
plish.  Twenty-five  years  ago  or  thereabouts,  the 
old  Lombardy  poplars  which  had  been  planted 
about  the  paternal  mansion  when  it  was  built,  in  the 
first  years  of  the  century,  were  decayed  so  as  to  be 
no  longer  an  ornament,  and  were  cut  down.  There 
stood  the  tall,  white  three-story  house  close  to  the 
street,  with  only  a  few  lilacs  and  roses  to  shelter  it 
Now,  as  you  approach  the  mansion  on  dther  side, 
no  glimpse  of  it,  except  of  a  chimney-top,  or  of  a 
window  or  door,  where  the  branches  have  been  cut 
away,  can  be  seen.  The  rock  maples  and  horae- 
chestnuts  and  elms  have  interlaced  their  boughs 
and  lifted  their  heads  so  as-  completely  ta  shelter 
it  A  quarter  of  a  century  has  sufficed  to  increase 
the  trees  which  a  boy  could  carry  on  his  shoulder 
to  a  foot  or  more  in  diameter.  Yesterday  I  fixed  a 
swing  for  my  children  upon  a  chestnut  which  grew 
from  a  nut  which  I  saw  my  father  plant  in  the  gai^ 
den,  and  which  I  transplanted  to  its  present  place 
some  twenty  years  ago.  The  street  is  lined  for  half 
a  mile  with  elms  and  maples  which  we  boys  of  the 
village  with  our  own  hands  dug  from  the  rocky 
soil  of  the  forests  and  planted.  Now  they  are 
the  beauty  and  glory  of  the  place. 


No  man  ever  .yet  I  think  repented  that  he  plant- 
ed a  shade  tree  by  the  way-side.  Notlung  has  so 
civilizing  an  influence  upon  the  habits  of  children, 
as  this  taste  for  nature's  products.  I  confess  for 
myself  and  the  generation  of  boys  of  my  time,  that 
though  we  were  tolerably  civilized  in  our  notk)ns 
about  trees,  the  &shion  of  Ihe  day  paid  little  re* 
spect  to  birds  and  beasts.  With  us,  a  squirrel  was 
made  to  be  trapped  and  drowned,  and  a  bird  as  a 
general  thing  was  made  to  be  shot  Bounties  on 
crows  and  blackbirds  were  the  only  legislative  aids 
to  agriculture,  and  box-traps  and  cross-bows  were 
good  enough  for  diip-munks.  But,  perhaps  it  may 
as  well  be  confessed,  without  much  encouragement 
from  the  paternal  side,  we  find  a  different  spirit 
among  our  children.  The  robin's  nest,  almost 
within  readi  of  their  ohambeir  window,  has  been 
watched  from  day  to  day,  and  the  number  of  eggs 
reported  to  the  &mily.  The  young  have  hatched 
and  grown  up  and  flown  away  unmolested.  Pieces  of 
thread  and  cotton  have  been  hung  on  the  fences  for 
the  good  robins  to  weave  into  their  nests.  A  red 
squirrel  is  seen  hourly  jumping  from  tree  to  tree^ 
or  running  over  the  front-yard  fence,  and  the  chil- 
dren have  a  hole  in  an  apple  tree,  where  they  place 
nuts  and  other  luxuries  lor  him  to  carry  away. 

The  kitten  is  a  great  pet,  but  yesterday  she 
caught  a  striped  squirrel  which  has  taken  up  his 
abode  in  the  wood-pile  at  the  door.  She  marched 
into  the  kitchen  with  a  most  triumphant  air,  with 
her  victim  in  her  mouth,  expecting,  doubtless, 
as  much  commendation  as  if  she  had  taken  the 
largest  rat  in  the  cellar;  but  alas,  no  administra- 
tion, with  a  Nebraska  biU  in  its  teeth,  ever  met 
more  general  reprobation.  Brooms  and  dish-dothi^ 
with  an  accompaniment  of  shouts,  and  a  general 
rush  of  the  small  folks  upon  the  astonished  &yoT- 
ite,  soon  convinced  her  that  she  had  fidlen  into 
some  error  of  taste  or  judgment,  and  she  was  com- 
pelled to  seek  safety  in  ffight,  dropping  the  little 
striper  unhurt  by  the  way,  and  taking  refuge  for 
herself  under  the  wood-shed,  tiU  the  wrath  of  the 
people  subsided. 

On  the  whole,  this  is  the  true  education  for  chil- 
dren* He  who  loves  the  works  of  God  is  near  to 
loving  EQnL 

<*Be  prayeth  best  who  loteth  best 

^1  things  both  great  and  nmaU, 
For  the  dear  God  who  loveth  qb. 

He  made  and  loretti  all." 


Perhaps  it  is  possible  to  rear  children  in  cities, 
with  pure  tastes  and  healthfbl  ideas  of  the  duties 
and  objects  of  life.  Perhaps  the  boys  may  escape 
the  conviction  that  money  is  the  one  thing  needful, 
and  the  girls,  that  dress  and  the  opera  are  above  all 
price,  and  that  the  diief  end  of  woman  is  to  ex- 
cite admiration  in  a  waltz,  but  surely  the  country  is 
the  true  school  for  healthy  development  of  bodyi 
mind  and  heart,  and  let  us  who  live  on  the  fiirms. 
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never  complain  that  our  lots  are  not  ''cast  in  pleas- 
ant places,"  and  that  we  have  ''not  a  goodly  heri- 
tage." H.  p.  p. 
Chater,  JST.  H„  July,  1855. 


A  WOBB  ABOUT  STUMPS. 

Some  things,  according  to  King  Solomon,  are 
enough  to  make  "a  true  man  madi^  I  know  not 
wheuer  it  be  vnse  or  unwise,  but  I  have  often  been 
vexed  with  stumps,  with  whole  fields  of  stumps, 
(ttid  sometimes  with  even  one,  which  has  stood  like 
a  lubber,  right  in  my  way,  to  bruise  toes  or  hurl  my 
wheel  aside.  I  have  a  grudge  asahist  these  defor- 
mities, which  I  may  carry  too  &r.  I  was  riding 
years  ago  in  Ohio,  a  stump  capsized  the  stage  an( 
crippled  me  for  months,  and  there  my  grudge  be- 
gan. Riding  awhile  after  in  a  stormy  night,  the 
stageman  pluited  his  axle  fiat  on  the  top  of  a  hu^ 
pine  stump,  which  stood  then,  and  I  dare  say,  stands 
now  riffht  in  the  centre  of  a  Western  road ;  this 
led  to  nard  words  between  driver  and  "all  hands," 
and  my  grudge  was  confirmed.  We  are  an  amaz- 
ing free  people,  we  love  and  hate  what  we  please. 
Some  men  love  their  deformities,  and  some  farmers 
seem  to  love  their  stumps,  and  bequeath  them  as 
heir  looms  to  their  children.  Dt  gtutibus  rum  est 
diapviandvan,  I  marvel,  however,  at  their  taste. 
It  reminds  me  of  the  voung  lady,  who  on  a  warm 
night  in  August,  said  sne  could  "not  see  for  her  life 
why  people  so  much  object  to  the  smell  of  a 
skunk !"  Some  wonder  why  I  object  to  stumps,  whilst 
others,  I  am  happy  to  say,  are  in  full  sympathy 
with  me. 

I  am  glad  to  see  evidence,  that  here  and  there  a 
fiurmer  is  ^gtwring  kU  dvmps.**  I  have  just  seen 
the  exploits  of  Bir.  Willis'  Stump  Extractor,  at 
Orange,  Mass.,  where  he  has  began  to  manufacture 
the  article  on  a  larse  scale. 

I  am  satisfied  this  machine  has  prodigious  power. 
One  of  common  size,  it  is  computed,  has  a  purchase 
of  336  tons,  and  this  it  seems  may  be  increased  al- 
most beyond  computation,  so  as  to  hurl  out  the 
biggest  monster  imbedded  in  the  soil ! 

I  am  satisfied,  it  can  be  worked  very  rapidly. 
Three  men  can  do  as  much  work  with  it,  as  fiity  or 
perhaps  a  hundred  can  do  without  it  Well  work- 
ed, I  am  told,  it  will  turn  out  a  lusty  stump  each 
ten  minutes,  hour  by  hour.  I  am  satisfied  this  ma- 
chine is  much  needed,  even  in  New  England,  and 
still  more  in  the  Middle,  Southern  ana  Westem 
States.  It  has  made  many  fields  lawn-like  and  beau- 
tiful, in  and  around  Orange,  and  if  brought  into  re- 
quisition, it  can  do  the  same  from  Maine  to  Geoi^^ia. 
The  cost  is  something,  but  not  frightful.  A  good 
machine,  with  the  exclusive  right  to  use  it  in  any 
one  town  in  the  union,  costs  $150  or  $200,  no  more. 
This  is  less  than  the  price  of  a  Piano,  less  than  the 
price  of  the  sold  watch,  with  "fixins,"  which  dangle 
from  the  po^Let  of  many  a  fop !  One  machine  may 
serve  a  whole  town ;  and  a  tax  of  $200  levied  on  a 
score  of  enterprising  fiumers,  would  be  no  killing 
affair.  One  young  man  in  a  town  hard  by  me,  has 
made  purchase,  and  is  now  working  the  machine  day 
by  day  at  a  clean  profit,  of  from  $3  to  $5.  What 
woric,  what  sport  is  more  lively  and  amusing  than 
"oustiiu^'  stumps?  What  agricultural  won  will 
pay  half  as  well  P 

A  man  is  blind,  he  needs  a  candle  at  noon-day, 
who  does  not  see  that  he  had  better  pay  for  a  ma- 


chine from  his  own  purse,  and  give  the  use  of  it  to 
his  neifi^hbors,  than  have  a  half  a  dozen  acres  of  Ida 
best  fields  occupied  and  defiioed  with  stumps  all  the 
days  of  his  life.  $200  will  place  this  machine  and 
town  right  within  the  reach  of  every  group  of  re- 
spectable fimmera,  hence  stumps  have  now  no  such 
right  to  mar  "fair  creation,"  as  in  pest  times. 

I  think  Mr.  Willis,  the  patentee,  a  bene&ctor  $ 
his  patent  will  make  rough  places  smooth,  make 
two,  yes,  ten  thousanJ  spears  of  grass  grow  where 
but  one  grew  before,  and  prove  an  element  in  the 
great  proflpress  of  civilization. 

A  genUeman  from  Valparaiso,  deputed  by  the 
Chilian  government,  has  purchased  four  macnineSy 
which  are  now  on  their  way  to  those  semi-berbarooB 
re^ons ;  it  is  to  be  hoped  our  excellent  &rmen 
wm  take  the  hint,  apply  tins  machine  to  some  mil- 
lions of  stumps  whicn  pain  our  eyes  on  the  right 
and  left,  wherever  we  travel.  Gentlemen,  "up  and 
at  mn."-— JWrfftem  StfnHneL 


Far  ike  New  BngUmid  Fm 

''LUNAE  nmuEHgEs." 

Mr.  Editor  : — ^Though  not  a  subscriber  to  your 
very  valuable  paper,  nor  even  being  permitted  to 
peruse  its  columns  regularly,  my  eye  rests  occa- 
sionally on  an  article  which  attracts  my  attention. 
And  amonff  others,  that  series  of  articles  which  have 
appeared  from  the  pens  of  different  contributors, 
for  a  few  weeks  past,  on  "Lunar  Influences,"  struck 
me  as  a  question  which  may  yet  be  one  of  interest 
and  importance  to  the  agricmturist  From  actual 
experience  I  cannot  say  anything,  and  some  may 
reject  my  remarks  as  of  little  value,  citing  the  oM 
acutce:  ^Esmerimee  is  the  hesl  mastery  Very 
welL  But  n-om  the  knoum  &ct  of  the  "influence^ 
of  the  moon  on  the  tides,  may  we  not  reason  from 
analogy  that  further  investigations  may  bring  to 
light  influences  operating  on  other  substances  r  I 
am  of  the  opinion  that  this  way  of  treating  any- 
thing new  with  ridicule,  is,  to  sav  the  least,  a  poor 
means  for  saining  one's  point  "  *,"  who  writes  in  the 
Farmerf  (Julv  7,)  resorts  to  this  means.  He  is 
most  assuredly  entitled  to  his  ^^opinions  heretofore 
entertained;"  but  his  reference  to  the  influence  of 
the  Pleiades,  or  of  Orion,  on  the  growing  of  Indian 
com,  is  in  my  humble  view  supremely  ridiculous. 
I  think  if  <*  * "  will  have  patience,  that  with  the 
progress  of  the  sciences  something  will  be  produced 
m  connection  with  this  topic  which  will  be,  if  not 
demonstrative,  yet  cotmneing.  We  ought  to  me 
reason  in  all  our  researches  after  truth,  and  not  be 
too  bold  in  expressing  our  opinion  till  sufBcioit 
&cts  have  been  adduced  to  warrant  an  impartial 
decision.  Let  us  wait,  then,  a  "little  longer,^  and 
see  what  further  developments  will  do. 

Mr.  Editor,  by  inserting  this  yon  will  gretttly 
&vor  one  interested  in  the  cause  of  science  and  ag^ 
riculture.  "Delta." 

Chelsea,  Mass,,  July  10,  1855. 

Remarks. — Does  the  moon  affect  the  tidle? 
We  are  more  inclined  to  the  belief  that  the  tiiee 
are  occasioned  by  the  revolutions  of  the  earth,  eibp- 
tying  the  contents  of  caverns  into  each  other  at 
stated  periods,  and  of  which  Boston  harbor  is  oloe. 
We  have  several  articles  under  the  same  head  |as 
this,  but  doubt  whether  any  of  them  would  be  pfo- 
fitable  to  the  reader. 
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THE  SKT-LABX. 

Bird  of  the  wllderneM, 
BlitheBome  and  cumberleas, 

Sweet  be  thy  matin  o*er  moorland  and  lea ! 
Bmblem  of  happinen, 
Blest  be  thy  dweUing-i>Iaoe, 

O,  to  abide  io  the  desert  with  thee  ! 
Wild  is  thy  lay,  and  loud, 
Far  In  the  downy  cloud, 

LoTe  gires  it  energy,  love  gave  it  birth. 
Where,  on  thy  dewy  wing, 
Where  art  thou  Journeying  ? 

Thy  lay  is  in  heaven,  thy  love  is  on  earth. 

O'er  fell  and  fountain  sheen, 

0*er  moor  and  mountain  green, 
O'er  the  red  streamer  that  heralds  Uie  day, 

Over  the  cloudlet  dim, 

Over  the  rainbow's  rim, 
Musical  cherub,  soar,  singing  away ! 

Then  when  the  gloaming  comes. 

Low  in  the  heather  Mooms, 
Sweet  will  thy  welcome  and  bed  of  lore  be ! 

Emblem  of  happiness ; 

Blest  Is  thy  dwelling-place, 
O,  to  abide  in  the  desert  wiUi  thee. 


THE  FABM  8UPP0BTS  ALL. 

People  may  reaaon  and  theorize  about  the  oom- 
paratiTe  uaefukiess  of  different  punuitB  and  occu- 
pations. We  will  not  quarrel  with  any  man,  be- 
cause he  insists  that  a  trader  or  broker  is  as  useful 
a  man  as  the  fanner,  but  we  tmH  quarrel  with  any 
'man  in  a  gentlemanly  way,  who  will  not  admit  that 
the  farmer's  life  does  possess  cw  muth  true  dig- 
•nity  and  utility  as  any  other.  We  will,  for  civili- 
ty's sake,  admit  equality,  but  can  acknowledge  no 
superiority. 

Agriculture  is  the  bads  of  all  national  prosperity. 
A  child  may  see  that  if  the  earth  is  not  cultivated, 
the  whole  population  in  a  single  year,  or  at  most, 
in  two  years,  when  the  cattle  are  consumed,  must 
literally  starve,  while  society  could  exist  to  an  in- 
definite extent,  were  the  labors  of  any  other  inters 
est  to  cease  at  once.  Observe  the  course  of  trade, 
and  inquire  of  the  merchants  even  in  our  own 
country,  and  we  shall  find,  that  upon  the  products 
of  the  soil  does  all  the  prosperity  of  trade  depend. 
If  the  cotton  crop  is  short,  the  southern  trader  can- 
not order  goods  from  the  North,  or  having  or- 
dered, fiiils,  and  cannot  pay  for  them.  He  Ms  be- 
cause the  planter  having  fed  to  his  negroes  all  his 
com  and  bacon,  has  nothing  left  wherewith  to  pay 
for  his  fiimily  supplies.  If  the  wheat  crop  foils, 
the  Boston  and  New  York  merchants  at  once  feel 
the  effect  of  the  failure,  for  the  Western  merchant 
cannot  meet  his  liabilities,  nor  incur  others. 

When  all  things  are  prosperous,  the  farmer  is 
almost  forgotten.  He  labors  hard  and  brings  the 
product  of  his  labor  to  a  full  mariiet  He  is  met 
by  sharp  speculators  with  the  cry,  that  the  market 
is  glutted  and  his  supplies  are  not  wanted,  and  is 
compelled,  because  he  cannot  enter  into  combina- 
tiooA  to  meet  the  banded  monopolizers,  to  sell  at  a 
price  which  gives  him  but  scanty  pay  for  his  indus- 


try. He  feels  that  all  the  world  is  prosperaus  ex- 
cept himself,  and  the  trading  public,  forgetfbl  or 
careless  that  the  fimner  maintainii  and  even  pro- 
duces all  this  prosperity  by  his  quiet  pursuits,  look 
dovm  upon  him  perhaps  with  contempt 

To  be  sure,  he  has  at  such  times,  in  common 
with  others,  enough  of  food  and  clothing.  He 
does  not  want,  but  his  abundance  and  success  seem 
to  profit  others  more  than  himself.  Indeed,  he 
hardly  participates  in  the  general  prosperity  which 
his  own  hard  work  and  watchful  care  has  created. 

But  by-and-bye  the  scene  changes.  The  crops 
are  short  in  some  sections  of  the  country.  Sup- 
plies are  not  forwarded  to  the  great  marts  of  trade 
for  the  adequate  supply  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
cities  themselves,  or  to  meet  the  demands  of  com- 
merce. Business  is  deranged,  merchants  fail,  the 
country  traders  are  discouraged,  the  whole  country 
languishes,  and  there  is  a  general  cry  of  hard  times. 
But  the  fiurmer  does  not  fail  He  raises  his  own 
food  in  abundance  stilL  What  he  can  spare  brings 
him  an  increased  price  in  the  market  The  tra- 
ders and  speculators  come  to  his  very  doors,  and 
entreat  him  to  sell  them  at  any  price  enough  to 
meet  the  present  necessities  of  their  business.  And 
ao,  when  the  earth  is  laid  waste  and  labor  diverted 
from  its  legitimate  pursuits,  by  want  Thto  the 
fiirmer  increases  his  exertions.  He  sows  mote 
broadly,  he  labors  more  earnestly.  He  feels  that 
men  in  foreign  lands,  who  are  dragged  by  hard 
masters  from  their  homes  to  engage  in  bloody  bat- 
tles, are  dependent  on  him  for  their  daily  bread. 
Still  his  own  supply  is  abundant,  and  others  de- 
mand a  share,  and  offer  him  a  generous  reward  for 
his  labor.  The  world,  stupid  as  it  often  is,  in  tiines 
of  general  peace  and  prosperity,  now  appreciates 
tlie  &rmer's  useful  life.  What  then  is  the  true 
position  of  the  cultivation  of  the  land  ?  Is  it  one 
of  hard  work  and  servile  labor  only,  or  is  it  one  of 
dignity  and  importance,  indispensable  at  all  times  ? 
Farming  is  doubtless  hard  work,  in  the  general  ac- 
ceptation of  the  term,  but  it  is  a  great  mistake  to 
call  that  only  hard  work,  which  is  performed  with 
the  hands.  The  lawyer,  confined  to  the  stifling 
and  crampf  air  of  a  court-room  for  days  and  weeks, 
with  the  property  and  lives  of  his  clients  at  stake, 
and  dependent  on  his  watchful,  constant  care ;  the 
minister,  bound  to  his  stated  preaching,  whether  in 
health,  or  feeling  himself  sinking  already  under  his 
harassing  and  never-ceasing  responsibility;  the  doc- 
tor, called  out  at  midnight  to  prescribe  in  an  in- 
stant, in  a  new  and  doubtful  case, — ^these  have  all 
their  labor,  harder  work  than  any  performed  by  the 
hands  alone.  Many  fiurmers  labor  too  severely, 
more  so  than  there  is  any  need  of;  but  still,  we 
think,  their  hardships  are  not  so  great  as  those  in- 
cident to  the  professions  we  have  named.  They 
have,  besides,  what  traders  and  speculators,  and 
even  mechanics,  can  never  haTe,  what  is  really  a 
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louree  of  more  enjoyment  than  wealth  can  bring — 
they  have  security  for  the  foUure.  They  plant  and 
•ow  in  fidtbi  and  with  fuH  amuranoe  that  the  har- 
vest will  not  fiuL  Railroad  and  bank  stocks  may 
rise  or  &11,  the  market  for  their  own  produce  may 
be  high  or  low,  war  or  peace  may  prevail,  free-trade 
or  high  duties  may  trhunph,  but  they  know  that 
**  God  giveth  the  increase,"  and  that  they  and  theirs 
are  dependent  on  Him  alone.  Young  men  make 
haste  to  be- rich.  They  foiteike  their  '^paternal 
acres,"  and  strive  in  doubtftil  paths  to  outstrip  the 
fidde  goddess,  Fortune.  As  age  brings  reflection, 
«nd  juster  views  of  the  true  objects  of  Hfe,  most 
men  place  a  higher  value  on  the  peaceful  pursuits 
of  agriculture.  The  repose  and  serenity  of  a  for- 
mer's life  have  charms  for  them,  beyond  riches,  and 
all  the  pleasures  wealth  can  buy. 

Indeed,  it  is  rare  to  find  a  merchant,  or  success- 
ful mechanic,  who  has  in  6arly  life  left  his  rural 
home  for  a  life  in  the  city,  who  does  not  look  for- 
ward with  pleasant  anticipations  to  the  day,  miien 
he  shall  return  onoe  more  to  his  native  hills,  or  at 
least  to  the  occupation  of  a  homestead,  where  his 
children  may  imbibe  true  ideas  of  the  dignity  and 
independence  of  a  life  on  a  fiom. 

This  may  seem  a  trite  and  common-place  subject 
We  claim  no  originality  for  these  thoughts,  but  it 
would  seem  that  now,  ^en  wars  are  desolating  the 
earth,  when  prices  are  paid  in  our  markets  that 
would  indicate  that  famine  must  somewhere  prevail, 
it  would  seem  liiat  now,  both  the  fimner  hiinself,  in 
his  independence  of  other  men  tram  the  vicissitudes 
of  life,  and  all  odiers,  in  their  dependence  on  him 
ft>r  daily  food,  might  see  and  feel,  what  more  than 
all  dse  we  would  impress  on  all,  that  Agriculture  is 
the  foundatbn  of  national  prosperity,  and  that  the 
position  a(  the  fiurmer  is  entitled  to  be  that  of  the 
highest  honor. 

For  tke  New  Suglaud  Farmer. 

LABOR-SAVmG  MACHIirEBT. 

The  precautionary  remaiks  of  the  editor  of  the 
MassachusdU  Pht^kman,  in  the  paper  of  July  28, 
on  the  use  of  Mowing  Madanes,  are  well  calculated 
to  arrest  the  attention  of  fimners  of  less  practical 
experience,  and  to  awaken  the  inquiry,  icho  ta  right  f 
If  It  be  true,  as  is  asserted,  that  an  indi\iduarwill 
cut  four  acres  of  grass  m  a  day,  with  a  scytibe,  then 
there  would  seem  to  be  no  occasion  for  applying 
maMnery  to  this  ptn^KMe.  Such  individuu  labor 
has  not  come  to  our  observatiiMi — (wo  acres  in  a 
day  being  the  extent  that  we  have  known  to  be 
mown  by  a  single  man.  We  had  supposed  that  a 
machine,  properly  operated  would  cat  four  tones  as 
much  as  a  man,  and  quite  as  well.  In  fact,  we  are 
entirely  c6iifident  that  ten  or  twelve  acres,  contain- 
ing as  many  tons,  can  readily  be  cut  in  a  dav,  by  a 
smffle  machine.  This  we  know  to  be  true,  oecause 
we  nave  seen  it  done  the  last  week. 

But,  says  the  experienced  editor,  we  tried  one  of 
these  machines  that  came  firom  Philadelphia,  widi 
the  power  of  a  pair  of  oxen,  and  it  was  ''no  go'' — 


we  had  "to  hitdi  on  a  horse  to  help  it  along."  We 
can  only  say,  that  the  machine  he  tried  could  not 
have  been  such  as  are  how  in  use ;  because  no  one 
has  occasion  to  halt  for  a  moment,  in  the  use  of  one 
of  these  machines,  where  the  grass  does  not  exceed 
two  tons  to  the  acre.  We  have  never  witnessed  a 
stoppage  of  a  machine  by  reason  of  the  burden  of 
grass.  The  editor  f\uiiier  says,  that  two  of  his  men 
will  cut  as  much  grass  in  a  day,  on  fidr  labor,  at 
one  of  these  machines.  In  this  we  think  the  editor 
mistaken, — and  that  they  will  not  cut  more  than 
half  as  much.  We  agree  with  the  editor,  that  there 
is  need  of  much  improvement  in  these  machines,  to 
commend  them  to  general  favor;  that  they  shcnild 
be  lighter,  so  as  to  be  operated  with  less  power  5 
that  they  should  be  made  of  better  materials,  so  as 
to  be  in  less  danger  of  breaking  or  giving  out  in 
the  fields ;  and  if  possible,  that  they  should  be  so 
made,  as  to  be  sold  at  half  then:  present  prices. — 
These  improvements  being  adopted,  we  cajinot 
doubt  that  mowing  meuMnes  will  ere  long  come  in- 
to general  use.  A  Looeer-Qn. 
July  28,  1855. 

FortkeNewEtt^andFt 


HUBIATE  OF  LIME. 

Mr.  Editor  :— I  noticed  in  your  valuable  joui^ 
nal  an  advertisemmt  of  muriate  of  lime.  As  some 
of  your  readera  may  not  know  the  value  of  this  ma- 
nure, I  have  taken  the  libertv  of  sending  vou  a  few 
lines  upon  the  subject,  which,  if  you  think  worthy, 
you  can  insert  in  your  paper. 

This  artide  has  been  already  noticed  in  some  of 
the  journals  of  the  dav,  as  the  best  article  for  the 
destruction  of  the  canLer  worm,  which  has  commit- 
ted such  ravages  upon  our  fruit  trees  during  the  past 
season.  This  is,  nowever,  only  one  of  its  virtues. 
The  soil  of  meadow  lands  contains  a  hrf^  propor- 
tion of  humic  acid,  which  is  one  of  the  prmcipal  con- 
stituents of  peat,  muck,  and  different  lunds  of  de-  ' 
ca^'ed  veffetation.  The  heat  of  summer  and  cold  of 
wmter  oSke  render  this  acid  insoluble ;  in  this  state 
the  nutritive  matter  cannot  be  absorbed  by  the 
plant  It  is  necessary,  then,  in  cultivating  meadow 
lands,  or  in  making  a  compost  vrith  peat-muck  or 
vegetable  matter,  to  add  some  corrective,  whidi  will 
mjULe  this  acid  soluble,  and  capable  of  bdng  assim- 
ilated by  plants.  The  best  chexmsts  and  vegetable 
physiolo^ts  tell  us  that  the  muriate  of  lime  and 
the  alkali  formed  from  wood  ashes,  are  &e  proper 
correctives.  As  the  former  is  cheapest  and  easMst 
to  be  obtained,  of  course  it  is  preferable. 

liebig,  one  the  fint  agricultural  chemists  of  the 
aee,  telis  us  that  this  salt  (muriate  of  lime)  retains 
afi  the  ammonia  which  &lls  to  the  earth  in  the  raiut 
consequently,  if  it  lb  applied  to  the  land  in  the  &11, 
by  sprmg  it  has  not  oiuy  its  own  fertiliang  proper- 
ties, out  has  received  and  is  constantly  reoeivmg, 
an  additional  property,  and  the  one  which  has  ren- 
dered guano  of  so  much  value  as  a  manure  for  so 
many  yeara  past 

For  grass  lands  this  is  probably  the  best  manure 
whidi  has  yet  been  discovored,  and  wherever  it  has 
been  used  the  yield  has  been  very  abundant  Much 
more  might  be  said  of  the  value  of  this  article,  but 
I  think  sufHdent  has  alreadv  been  said  to  showthat 
it  is  worth  trying,  and  why  it  is  so.  If  this  should 
meet  your  approval,  Mr.  Editor,  I  may  send  yoa 
more  on  a  similar  subject  Q.  i.  F, 

CharlesUncn,  Aaag.  1, 1855. 
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KOBGAH  DRAFT  HOEBE  CLYDE. 

[Took  tbe  Fnm  Pbsioum  at  thb  New  York  State  Faib  in  1652.] 


For  the  New  £ngia$ui  Partner, 

WIHTE&  WHEAt-CSE88  OftMNB. 

Mr.  Editor: — Yourself  and  your  readers  may 
thipk  I  have  exhausted  my  subject  long  affo,  but  I 
-wish  you  to  understand,  I  am  a  mar^  to  the  belief 
that  wheat  is  a  UgiUmaie  crop  qf  Jycip  England. 
My  own  experience,  and  my  correspondents  from 
your  region,  confirm  me  in  aill  have  said  and  writ- 
ten upon  the  subject  It  would  really  seem  a  work 
of  supererogation,  in  any  one,  to  advise  a  &rmer  to 
raise  nis  breEul.  He  ought  to  know  it,  from  prompt- 
ings of  self-interest.  Certainly,  the  products  of  nis 
fyrm  are  the  bulwarks  of  his  independence.  The 
blacksmith  should  shoe  his  own  horse,  and  the  cord- 
wainer  should  shoe  his  own  children,  yet  they  are 
often  found  barefooted.  There  is  an  inaptitude  to 
realize  home  wants.    Is  it  not  so? 

^  What  a  relief  it  must  be  to  the  fitrmer,  to  go  tc 
bis  granary  and  measure  out  his  wheat  for  the  mill, 
instead  of  going  to  *'the  store"  and  paying  out  $12 
cash  for  a  barrel  of  flour.  What  an  improvident 
tbing  is  all  this,  while  God  has  siven  lum  spring 
and  winter  grains,  commanding  nim  to  **till  the 
ffround,"  with  the  sure  promise  of  **seed  time  and 
harvest*!  Who  will  have  the  hardihood  to  doubt  ? 
The  time  for  sowing  winter  wheat  is  nearly  at 
hand.  Be  sure  not  to  pass  the  middle  of  Septem- 
ber ;  if  put  in  the  first  week,  so  much  the  better. 
Worn-out  mowing  lands,  and  old  pastures  over-run 
with  low  laurel,  (kiUamb,)  hardback,  thistles,  moss, 
&c.,  where  fifty  acres  will  scaroely  keep  a  cow ;  wall 
off  five  acres,  (postures  are  generally  good  soil  and 


stony,)  and  it  will  make  fiitlings  of  five  cows ;  firrt, 
put  m  wheat,  then  laid  down  to  a  pasture.  No  soil 
so  good  as  inverted  sod  for  wheat;  no  plow  so  good 
as  the  double  Ea«;le,  which  leaves  tne  furrow  so 
pulverized  and  broken,  that  the  grain  is  buried  deep 
enough  to  escape  winter-kill,  if  sown  on  the  furrow, 
using  the  cultivator  or  a  loaded  harrow. 

Again,  I  have  planted  wheat  from  one  to  six 
inches  deep.  At  six  inches,  it  came  up,  but  was 
feeble;  at  two,  three  and  four  inches,  it  headed  out 
finely.  If  sowed  early  and  put  in  two  or  three  inch- 
es, (on  deep  plowing,)  it  will  scaroely  ever  winter- 
kill on  desoendinfi^  lands. 

Sow  H  bushels  to  the  acre;  soak  twelve  houif 
in  a  weak  salt  pickle,  and  rake  it  in  dry  ashes.-- 
Ashes  spread  in  the  spring  have  a  fine  effect  on  it 
What  is  eained  in  the  autunm  growth,  \b  so  much 
accompliwed  for  the  next  spring.  Root,  and 
strength  of  blade  is  secured  by  early  sowing. 

I  Idom  that  chess  grass  has  troubled  you.  It 
must  have  been  by  carelessness  in  seeding.  It  ao- 
cumuktes  wonderfully.  It  properly  may  be  called 
the  'tares'*  amoo^  the  wheat  The  remedy  is,  ti4»l 
to  sow  Uf  and  if  it  appears,  pass  through  the  grain 
and  js^udk  it^;  it  resembles  a  tuft  of  oats.  We 
hope  to  be  enUghtened  upon  this  chess  grass  by 
some  of  your  readers.  It  qeems  to  be  wedded  to 
winter  wheat,  as  if  by  matrimonial  alliance. 

Again  permit  me  to  say,  tiiat  twenty-five  per 
cent  of  your  unprofitable  pasture  lands  put  into 
wheat,  would  proouoe  grain  enough  to  bread  the 
State  of  MasMchusettB.  Laid  down  to  a  pasture 
again  with  rich  feed,  the  oow  returns  ten  doUan 
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extra  in  milk,  butter  and  cheese,  the  season,  and 
adds  to  her  own  value  and  all  other  animals  $5  to 
$10  each,  showing  the  difference  between  poor  and 
good  feed.  Why  so  much  neglect  of  the  pastxvre, 
while  the  scaffold  is  an  object  of  such  solicitude. 
The  pasture  should  make  the  beef  and  growth  of 
the  yoimg  cattle ;  then  why  is  it  not  the  Burmer's 
important  revenue  ? 

while  the  allies  are  iarming  out  the  destruction 
of  Sebastopol  with  an  open  waste-gate  of  blood  and 
treasure,  the  New  England  &rmer  may  be  more 
honorably  and  profitably  engaged  in  subduing  his 
tough  ola  pasture  lands,  which  will  give  him  plea- 
sure and  revenue  in  the  end.  H.  Poor. 


HOW  SHOT  ABE  KADE. 


[The  New  York  correspondent  of  the  Congrtga- 
tiofwUist  gives  the  following  information  on  this 
subject :] 

On  one  of  the  hottest  days  last  week,  as  I  was 
passing  up  Water  Street  on  the  shaded  side,  I  no- 
ticed a  gust  of  hot  air  from  a  store  I  was  passing, 
which  struck  my  cheek  with  the  burning  force  of  a 
sirocco.  Curious  to  ascertain  its  origin,  I  entered 
the  store  and  drew  near  the  hatchway,  from  whence 
it  seemed  to  proceed.  Down  from  the  stories  above 
came  pouring  a  shower  of  silver  drops,  which  dis- 
appeared in  the  vapor  from  the  apartment  beneath. 
The  gentleman  who  was  standing  near,  perceiving 
my  curiosity,  thrust  a  stick  beneath  the  white  drops 
and  drew  it  forth  covered  with  melted  lead.  It  was 
a  manu&ctory  of  shot  The  first  method  of  mak- 
ing round  shot,  was  by  abrasion ;  a  number  of  small 
rough  chips  or  particles  of  lead  were  shaken  to- 
gether in  a  bag  or  box  until  they  were  worn  into  a 
spherical  shape ;  or,  from  a  sheet  of  lead,  small  cu- 
bical bits  were  separated  with  a  punch,  and  ground 
between  two  flat  stones,  until  they  were  rounded, 
as  a  pill  is  made  between  the  palms  of  the  hand. — 
The  next  process  was  by  casting  in  a  mould,  as  bul- 
lets are  now  made,  but  this,  besides  being  slow  and 
tedious,  did  not  make  the  shot  as  perfect  as  desired. 
The  latter  method  is  by  granulation,  and  hitherto 
this  has  been  only  practicable  at  the  top  of  a  high 
tower,  or  over  a  shaft  sunk  in  the  centre,  so  as  to 
provide  a  vertical  descent  of  150  to  200  fbet  The 
process  is  simply  as  follows :  The  lead  is  mixed 
with  a  little  arsenic  in  a  pot  placed  over  a  furnace. 
When  it  becomes  melted  it  is  poured  by  means  of 
a  ladle  into  a  colander, — a  vessel  made  like  a  sieve 
with  holes  in  the  bottom — ^which  hanes  over  the 
space  through  which  the  shot  are  to  M.  To  pre- 
vent the  lead  passing  through  these  holes  too  rapid- 
ly, a  layer  of  dross  taken  from  the  surface  of  the 
molten  metal  is  spread  coarsely  over  them.  Through 
the  bottom  of  the  colander  the  drops  fall  in  a  con- 
tinuous shower,  and  after  their  long  descent  are  re- 
ceived into  a  huge  basin  of  water.  This  gives  Aem 
their  rounded  form,  almost  all  of  the  drops  being 
perfect  spheres.  They  are  separated  into  their  sev- 
eral sizes  by  shifting,  after  bemg  thoroughly  dried. 
A  few,  of  course,  from  contact  with  others,  and  var- 
ious similar  accidents,  will  be  imperfect.  How  shall 
they  be  separated  firom  the  mass?  An  inclined 
plane  covered  with  iron  is  listened  with  its  lower 
edge  in  a  box.  Down  this  plane  the  shot  are  care- 
lessly rolled  in  a  thin  stream.  Those  perfectly 
round  acquire  so  much  velocity  that  they  bound  on 
into  a  reoeiver  at  a  little  distance,  while  the  imper-, 


feet  M  into  the  box  at  the  foot  of  the  plane.  Some- 
times several  grades  are  made.  The  most  perfect 
are  caught  in  one  trough,  the  slightly  imperfect  in 
the  next,  a  little  nearer  the  plane,  and  so  onto  those 
almost  shapeless  particles  which  must  go  back  to 
the  kettle  to  be  re-melted.  The  shot  are  then  pol- 
ished, as  pins  are,  in  a  revolving  barrel ;  in  which 
also  a  little  black  lead  is  placed,  to  give  them  tiie 
peculiar  finish  they  have  when  sold.  I  did  not  in- 
tend so  lengthy  a  description  when  I  began,  al- 
though it  may  interest  the  juvenile  portion  of  your 
readers,  but  to  speak  of  the  process  of  manu&cture 
peculiar  to  the  place  I  visited  in  Water  Street — 
There,  the  melted  drops  instead  of  falling  from  a 
high  tower,  or  through  a  deep  shaft,  simply  came 
frt>m  the  hatchway  of  a  four  story  building,  used  as 
a  store,  the  shot  being  made  ana  sold  under  the 
same  roof.  The  necessity  of  the  Ions  space  is  ob- 
\iated  by  forcing  up  against  the  &mng  shower  a 
volume  of  air  from  a  nu^  bellows  worked  by  a 
small  steam  engine.  This  current  of  air  so  retiurds 
their  descent  tmt  the  shot  are  as  perfect,  in  falling 
from  l^e  fourth  floor  of  the  store,  as  if  they  madb 
an  unobstructed  journey  of  200  feet 


For  the  New  England  Parmer, 

IHFOBTAHCE  OE  SOWDTG  GOOD  SEED. 

Mr.  Editor  : — ^I  have  been  a  reader  of  agricul- 
tural papers  for  the  last  twenty  years,  and  I  lixe  the 
JSTeuo  England  Farmer  about  as  well  as  any  of 
them.  • 

I  am  a  practical  farmer,  on  a  small  scale.  Now 
it  is  genendly  agreed  that  liberal  manuring  and 
frequent  stimng  of  the  soil  are  essential  to  good 
farming.  I  think  that  good  seed  is  also  essentiaL 
I  have  read  of  large  potatoes  and  small  potatoes, 
and  have  seen  them  and  planted  them  ;  but  in  re- 
lation to  their  relative  value  for  seed  the  wise  disar 
gree.    In  fact  there  is  but  little  difference. 

Not  so,  however,  with  the  grains ;  the  best  should 
be  selected  for  seed  to  secure  a  continuation  of  good 
crops.  A  half-century  ago,  our  most  successful 
formers  were  in  the  practice  of  selecting  their  seed 
at  harvest  time ;  the  rye,  barley  and  oats  were 
winnowed  on  the  barn-floor,  and  the  seed  for  the 
coining  year  was  taken  from  the  head  of  the  heap, 
because  the  grain  was  heavier,  as  they  said,  while 
those  who  took  their  seed  from  the  tail  of  the  heap, 
had  to  come  to  their  wiser  neighbors  every  few 
years  for  seed,  saying  "that  their  seed  had  run 
out"  There  was  one  man  in  particular,  who  select- 
ed his  seed  com  in  his  field,  and  at  hairest  time, 
having  regard  to  the  earliest  ripe  and  the  most  per- 
fect ears.  Another  man  came  to  reside  in  his 
neighborhood  and  procured  seed  com  of  this  man, 
and  adopted  his  manner  of  selecting  it,  which  he 
continued  with  good  success,  so  that  in  un&vora- 
ble  seasons,  when  com  in  many  fields  fiiiled  to  ri- 
pen, and  many  procured  seed  from  the  North,  this 
man  continued  to  raise  good  crops  from  his  own 
seed,  and  renuirked  that  the  ffood  would  perpetu- 
ate itself  if  properly  nourishea  and  cared  for. 

The  same  may  be  said  in  relation  to  garden  veg- 
etables. If  proper  attention  were  paid  to  the  se- 
lection of  seeds,  vre  should  not  hear  the  complaintB 
that  we  often  do,  that  "the  beans  are  late  and  all  at 
the  top  of  the  poles,"  and  the  cucumbers  all  run  to 
vines,  or  that  the  seed  has  "run  out"  s.  a. 

Svmenel,  Man, 
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IHJTJEY  TO  THE  WHEAT  CEOP. 

The  heavy  rains  of  the  past  fbrtnight  are  re- 
ported to  have  done  great  mjury  to  the  wheat 
crop  in  New  York  and  Michigan.  In  many  fields 
the  grain  is  said  to  be  sprouting  in  the  field,  and 
in  some  instances  to  have  grown  so  badly  as  to  be 
spoiled.  The  damage,  however,  is  probably  over- 
estimated. The  following  paragraphs  from  the 
Aeu^  York  Thibune,  give  some  fiicts  in  the  case 
which  are  of  interest,  and  which  show  that  there  is 
but  little  real  cause  for  alarm : — 

«Let  us  look  at  the  prospect  fairly.  There  is  no 
disputing  the  fact  that  in  all  the  wheat  region  north 
of  lat.  41  degrees  the  wheat,  either  cut  or  uncut,  is 
badly  sprouted.  How  great  the  damage  is  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  determine,  as  farmers  have  no  precedent  to 
judge  by,  not  haying  had  such  a  season  for  several 
years.  Indeed,  we  remember  only  one — it  was  in 
the  year  1836,  though  the  worst. of  wet  weather 
came  somewhat  later. 

"That  year  the  wheat  was  mostly  cut,  and  in 
shocks  in  the  field  or  in  stacks.  In  the  great  wheat 
regions  of  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois,  the  farmers 
quite  generally  declared  the  crop  to  be  totally  ru- 
ined. In  some  fields  it  did  look  so,  for  when  it  was 
uncut  the  yellow  heads  assumed  a  green  shade,  and 
the  shocks  and  stallu  became  as  green  on  the  sur- 
face as  the  adjoining  pastures,  hi  due  time,  how- 
ever, the  raining  period  was  over,  the  sprouts  died, 
the  standing  grain  was  cut,  the  shocks  stacked  or 
threshed;  the  stacks  lost  their  bright  yellow  hue 
and  stood  a  rusty-looking  mass  of  dry,  weather- 
beaten  straw;  and  yet  —  mark  the  result — the 
wheat  inside  was  as  bright  and  sound  as  ever.  So 
slight  was  the  injury  that  it  was  hardly  perceptible 
in  the  final  result.  The  shocks  and  standing  grain 
were  more  injured,  but  not  ten  per  cent,  of  the  grain 
was  destroyed. 

"When  wheat  is  sprouted,  a  good  winnowing 
machine  will  remoTC  most  of  the  injured  kernels, 
which  make  excellent  feed  for  animals.  If  there  be 
a  predominance  of  sprouted  grains  in  the  grist  that 
goes  to  mill,  it  is  not  spoiled  for  food ;  it  is  only 
spoiled  for  light  bread.  The  dough,  instead  of  ris- 
ing by  the  ordinary  process,  has  a  tendency  to  li- 
quify and  spread  out  and  form  a  sticking  mass,  that 
will  not  be  kneaded  into  loaves.  It  makes  good 
unleavened  bread,  and  is  quite  nutritious,  with  a 
sweetish  taste.  By  many  persons,  bread  made  of 
sprouted  wheat  is  preferred,  but  in  market  the 
least  appearance  of  grown  kernels  will  injure  the 
sale.  Some  millers  even  contend  that  one  per 
cent,  of  such  kernels  will  injure  the  quality  of  the 
whole.  It  is  therefore  important  to  the^rmer  that 
he  should  be  very  care^  to  keep  the  sprouted 
sheaves  separate  firom  the  sound,  and  should  also 
separate  the  sound  from  the  unsound  grain  in  win- 
nowing, as  far  as  possible. 

The  injury  of  rain  upon  wheat  is  quite  over-rated 
in  this  country,  because  we  are  not  well  used  to  it 
— our  harvest  weather  being  usually  so  fine  that 
the  straw  retains  its  golden  brightness  till  it  has 
been  threshed.  Not  so  in  England.  There  the 
rains  are  often  so  incessant  that  sprouted  wheat  is 
very  common,  and  the  business  of  shocking  or 
stacking  the  sheaves  is  an  art  that  commands  high- 
er wages  than  reapiag.  There  the  stacks  are  al- 
ways thatched  to  preserve  them  firom  sprouting  on 
the  outside,  and  often  built  hollow  to  dry  them  on 
the  inside.  In  this  country  we  are  much  more 
careless.  Our  wheat  is  often  exposed  to  complete 
soakings.  Much  of  that  grown  in  the  West  is 
threshed  on  the  ground,  and  often  lies  in  a  pile 


through  a  long  rain,  and  if  a  warm  one,  some  of 
the  outside  grains  are  sprouted,  but  the  inside  of 
the  pile  is  uninjured. 

"The  Danubian  wheat  boats  are  without  roofe ; 
the  grain  is  piled  up  in  a  heap  rounded  on  top,  and 
exposed  to  all  the  rains  that  fall  during  a  long 
voyage.  If  the  weather  be  warm,  the  outside  grows 
and  mats  together  some  inches  deep,  and  that  pro- 
tects the  remainder.  The  worst  of  the  sprouted 
part  is  only  fit  for  beasts,  while  that  but  slightly 
sprouted  sells  as  food  for  man,  and  that  below  the 
wetted  crust  is  fit  for  shipment  to  France  or  Eng- 
land. 

'«We  have  no  doubt  that  the  grain  is  injured  by 
the  present  wet  spell,  but  it  is  not  'utterly  ruinous.' 
We  may  doubt  whether  farmers  do  not  gain  more 
in  other  crops  than  they  will  lose  in  wheat  by  the 
rains.  Meantime  let  us  console  ourselves  that  we 
are  not  likely  to  be  destitute  of  wheat.  A  trust- 
worthy writer  makes  an  estimate  *that  Ohio  will 
yield  the  present  season  twenty-two  millions  of 
bushels;  HHnois,  eighteen  millions;  Wisconsin* 
ten  millions ;  and  Pennsylvania  twenty  millions.' 
There  is  no  prospect  of  a  famine." 


OHE  BY  ONE. 

One  by  one  the  mndB  are  flowing, 

One  by  one  the  moments  fall ; 
Some  are  coming,  some  are  going. 

Do  not  BtrlTe  to  grasp  them  all. 

One  by  one  thy  dnties  wait  thee. 

Let  thy  whole  strength  go  to  eadi ; 
Let  no  future  dreams  elate  thee. 

Learn  thou  first  what  ttiese  can  teadu 

One  by  one  (bright  gifts  firom  Hearen) 

Joys  are  sent  thee  here  below; 
Take  them  xeadOy  whien  given, 

Rea<|y  too  to  let  them  go. 

One  by  one  thy  griefli  shall  meet  thee. 

Do  not  fear  an  armed  band ; 
One  will  fade  as  others  greet  thee. 

Shadows  passing  through  the  land. 

Do  not  look  at  life's  long  sorrow ; 

See  how  small  each  moment's  pain ; 
God  will  help  thee  for  to-morrow, 

Every  day  begin  again. 

Every  hour  that  fleets  so  slowly. 

Has  its  task  to  do  or  bear ; 
Luminous  the  crown,  and  holy. 

If  thou  set  each  gem.  with  care. 

Do  not  linger  with  regretting. 

Or  for  passing  hours  desponc**! 
Nor,  thy  daily  toil  fbrgetting, 

Look  too  eagerly  beyond. 

Hours  are  golden  links,  God's  token. 

Reaching  Heaven ;  but  one  by  one 
Take  them,  lest  the  chain  be  broken 

Ere  Uie  pilgrimage  be  done. 

EouttMd  fTcnU, 


Recipe  for  Floating. — ^Any  human  bein^  who 
will  have  the  presence  of  mind  to  clasp  the  bands 
behind  the  back,  and  turn  thefcux  toward  the  zenUhy 
may  float  in  tolerably  still  water — ay,  and  *feep  there, 
no  matter  how  lonf.  If  not  knowing  how  to  swim, 
you  would  escape  arowninff  when  you  find  yourself 
m  deep  water,  you  have  only  to  consider  yourself  an 
empty  pitcher — let  your  mouth  and  nose,  not  the 
top  of  your  heavy  head  be  the  highest  part  of  yoio, 
and  vou  are  safe.  But  thrust  up  one  ctt  your  bony 
han(u  and  down  you  go;  turning  up  the  handle  tips 
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over  the  pitcher.  Having  had  the  happiness  to  pre- 
vent one  or  two  from  drowning  by  tlus  simple  in- 
struction, we  publish  it  for  the  benefit  of  all  who  ei- 
ther lane  aquatic  sports  or  drtad  them. 


.     BOSTON  VETERnrAST  DnmTUE. 

The  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  at  its  last  ses- 
sion granted  a  charter  for  the  establishmmt  of  an 
institution  for  the  advancement  of  veterinary  knowl- 
edge, subject  to  the  statute  regulations  pertaining 
to  other  universities  in  the  CSmmonw^dth.  An 
organization  under  the  charter  has  been  effected  bv 
the  choice  of  the  following  officers : — ^William  8. 
King,  Chairman  of  the  corporation ;  John  P.  Jew- 
ett,  Treasurer;  G.  L.  Fhnt,  Secretary;  D.  D. 
Slade,  President  of  the  Listitute;  George  H.  Dadd, 
Professor  of  Anatomyand  Physiology ;  Charles  M. 
Wood,  Professor  of  Theory  and  Practice ;  Robert 
Wood,  Professor  of  Oatde  Pathok^,  witik  a 
Board  of  Examiners  and  References  mm  various 
sections  of  the  country. 

The  first  sesinon  of  the  Institute  will  commence 
on  the  first  Monday  in  November,  and  continue 
four  months,  llckets  for  a  full  course,  $75,  inclu- 
ding the  privilege  of  a  course  at  Harvard  Universi- 
ty Medical  College,  on  Pathological  Anatomy  and 
on  Chemistr}'. 

Lectures  of  the  Faoultt. — ^The  Professor  of 
Anatomy  and  Ph}'8iol(^  will  lecture  on  the  various 
tissues,  organs  and  structures  of  the  body  of  the 
Horse ;  demonstrating  at  the  same  time  tneir  me- 
chanical and  vital  properties,  their  adaptation,  de- 
flogn  and  funetions ;  their  position,  dimensions,  con- 
nection and  organization ;  which  will  be  illustrated 
by  means  of  the  French  model,  skeletons,  dia- 
gprams,  and  by  wet  imd  dry  preparations ;  an  exten- 
sive collection  of  which  has  been  secured. 

The  Professor  of  Theory  and  Practice  will  lec- 
ture on  the  general  principles  of  Therapeutics  and 
Pathology,  and  on  the  historv  and  treatment  of  dis- 
eases of  the  horse.  He  will  describe  the  various 
remedies  used ;  point  out  their  medicinal  properties ; 
and  mode  of  administration. 

The  Professor  of  CatUe  Pathology  will  lecture 
on  the  various  diseases  of  Neat  Stock ;  the  treat- 
ment of  the  same ;  and  the  remedies  best  adapted 
to  their  peculiar  organizations. 

Clinical  lectures  will  occasionally  be  given  by  the 
Faculty  on  cases  that  occur  in  their  practice.  Li 
fiujt,  every  arrangement  will  be  made  to  secure  a 
thorough  and  scientific  course  of  instruction. 

Conditions  op  Graduation. — 1.  The  course  of 
instruction  shall  occupy  a  period  of  three  years. 

2.  Each  candidate  shall  furnish  eridenoe  that  he 
is  twenty-one  years  old. 

3.  He  shall  have  attended  two  full  courses  of 
Lectures;  one  of  which,  however,  may  take  place 
in  any  other  incorporated  universi^. 

4.  He  shall  satis  ^  the  Faculty  that  he  has 
had  the  advantages  of  a  common  scnool  education. 

5.  He  shall  furnish  satisfectory  proof  that  he  has 
been  engaged  in  the  study  of  medicine  during  a 
period  not  less  than  twelve  months,  under  the  di- 
rection of  a  medical  practioner,  whose  certificate 
will  be  considered  satisfiictory  proof  of  the  hcL 

6.  The  candidate  for  examination  shall,  previous 
to  the  time  appointed,  notify  the  Dean  of  lus  in- 
tention, and  mrnish  the  documentary  evidence  of 
his  term  of  study,  tickets  to  Lectures,  &c 

The  candidate  having  complied  with  the  preced- 


Lons,  shall,  on  the  day  appointed,  be  ex- 
by  the  Faculty  and  board  or  examination, 
on  t^e  various  brandies  of  Veterinaiy  Science.  At 
the  close  of  such  examination,  the  deciaion  of  tht 
Faculty  and  examiners  shall  be  declared ;  if  fevor- 
able,  it  shall  be  recorded  by  the'  Dean,  and  the  sev- 
eral candidates  are  then  entitled  to  the  degree  of 
V.  S.,  and  shall  be  furnished  with  a  Diploma  bear- 
ing the  seal  of  the  Institute  and  the  signatures  of 
the  President,  Faculty,  and  Examiners.  Should 
the  decision  be  un&vorable,  the  candidate  must 
Qualify  himself  in  whatever  branch  he  appears  to  be 
deficient,  and  present  himself  for  re-examination  at 
such  time  as  the  Faculty  shall  direct — Granite 
Farmer, 

For  the  New  BngUmd  Farmer, 

SEEBIHG  DaWV  TO  OBASS  WITH 
TUBVIP& 

Mb.  Editob: — As  it  is  now  settled  beyond  a 
doubt  that  we  shall  eet  a  light  crop  of  hay,  I  pro- 
nose  to  my  brother  fiurmers  a  way  to  supply  the  de- 
ndency,  in  part,  that  is  not  generally  practiced,  and 
is,  withal,  cneap,  which  is  an  important  considera- 
tion, in  these  times.  Now  for  Uie  way:  take  a 
piece  of  moist  land  that  needs  seeding  to  grass,  ob- 
tain Ruggles,  Nourse,  Mason  &  Ca's  £a^  Na  1 
plow,  ^or  any  other  good  pattern,  same  suse,)  and 
suage  It  to  run  5i  to  6  mohes  in  depth  and  turn 
flat  After  plowing  what  you  wish,  or  nave  manure 
to  dress,  mark  off  vrith  plow  or  chaia  into  square 
rods,  and  spread  twenty-seven  ox  loads  (6  squares 
to  a  load  goes  162  rods)  of  compost  to  the  acre, 
two  loads  of  which  should  be  equal  to  one  of  best 
barn-yard  manure,  and  with  harrow  or  cultivator 
mix  it  thoroughly  with  the  up-turned  sod.  To 
every  acre  of  luid  sow  one  peck  of  herds-grass,  one 
bushel  of  red-top  and  two  ounces  of  fiat  turnip  seedf 
and  mix  all  thoroughly  together  before  sowbg;  af- 
ter which  roll  or  brush  the  seed  in.  For  the  last 
five  years  I  have  plowed  with  a  small  plow  from  5i 
to  6  inches  in  depth,  with  two  horses  or  one  pair  of 
cattle  alone,  insteul  of  four  cattle,  and  a  great  plow 
running  9  to  10  inches,  and  a  driver,  &c.  My  mss 
seed  comes  up  c|uick,  holds  in  longer,  and  I  obtain 
a  greater  (quantity  of  hay  than  I  md  upon  land  of 
same  quality,  with  more  manure  and  more  labor,  ex- 
pense and  trouble,  in  preparing  the  same  for  seed. 

This,  I  know,  is  not  the  theory  of  most  tmKng 
formers,  was  not  the  theory  of  my  earlier  efforts  at 
fimnui^,  but  is  the  result  of  a  practical  demonstra- 
tion of  Its  working,  so  &r  as  my  land  in  concerned. 

The  lai^  prepared  as  above,  if  sown  before  the 
10th  of  n^t  month,  vnll  yield  from  75  to  125  bush- 
els of  turnips  to  the  acre,  sufiictent  to  pay  all  ex- 
pense, and  as  it  is  no  injury  to  the  grass  tnat  is  to 
come  after,  it  is  surprising  that  they  are  not  more 
generally  cultivated.  H. 

Cofioord,  Jvly  28,  1855. 

Fabmebs'  High  School  in  Pennsylvania.— 
We  learn  from  the  RepotUory  and  WMg^  that  pro- 
vision is  being  made  for  the  organization  and  man- 
agement of  a  Farmers'  High  &hool  in  Pennsylv*- 
ma,  in  accordance  with  an  act  of  incorporation,  re- 
cently passed  by  the  Legislature  of  that  State.  The 
Trustees  are  empowered  to  make  choice  of  a  suita- 
ble location,  embiadnff  not  less  than  two  hundred 
nor  more  than  two  Siousand  aeres;  and  also  to 
choose  a  principal  and  other  officers  and  assistants 
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of  suitable  practical  and  scientific  attainments,  as 


well  as  inake  whatever  arraimements  the  nature  of  scattered  over  the  pasture,  as  we  never  saw  before 
the  Institute  may  reqmre.  The  State  Agricultural 
Society  is  authorized  to  appropriate  any  sum,  not 
exceeimig  ten  thousand  dol&rs,  whenever  the  school 
may  require  it ;  and  also  to  make  annual  appropri- 
ations, according  to  the  extent  of  its  resources.  Al- 
ready liberal  donations  of  land  have  been  proffered 
by  gentlemen  in  different  parts  of  the  State,  and 
other  lands  offered  at  reduced  prices. — American 
AgricuUwriat. 

EXTRACTS  AHB  REPLIES. 

cock'8-foot  thorn. 

Enclosed  you  will  find  the  leaf,  flower  and  a  some 
of  a  snecies  of  thorn,  which  I  think  would  make  a 
▼aluable  hedge  plant,  as  it  ffrows  spontaneously  on 
a  variety  of  scnls,  makes  a  tmck  eit^vth,  and  is  cov- 
ered with  an  abundance  of  formidable  spines.  Eith- 
er this  species  of  thorn  is  not  described  m  Mrs.  Lin- 
coln's Botany,  or  my  limited  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject prevents  me  from  identifying  it ;  and  you  will 
much  oblige  several  of  your  readers  by  giving  its 
botanical  name,  if  you  receive  the  flowers  in  a  con- 
dition to  ascertain  it  And  if  you  are  already  ac- 
quainted with  it,  will  you  inform  us  whether  it  has 
ever  been  tried  as  a  hedjro  plant 

The  fruit  is  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  very 
much  resembling  a  small  red  apple,  and  is  borne  in 
such  profusion  as  to  give  a  red  color  to  the  whole 
tree  at  a  distance.  In  its  natural  state,  the  tree 
grows  fix)m  ten  to  fifteen  feet  high. 

Jishfidd,  1855.  Wm.  F.  Bassett. 

REMAKKa — ^The  plant  spoken  of  is  the  Cratagua 
Crua-gaUi,  or  Cack'^-foot  tham.  Thorny,  leaves 
wedge  obovate,  subsefisile,  shining,  leathery,  co- 
rymbs compound ;  leaflets  of  the  calyx  lanceolate 
snb-eertate.  We  have  never  known  it  used  as  a 
hedge  plant,  but  think  it  would  answer  the  purpose 
well.  — 

APPLE  SE^DS. 

How  long  do  apple  seeds  retain  their  vitaHty? 
Where  can  a  busnel  of  them  be  purchased,  and 
what  is  the  cost  per  bushel  P  M.  if.  J, 

HUlsboro'Br^eyJSr.K 

Remakks. — ^We  presune  there  m  no  limit  to  the 
duration  of  vitality  in  seeds  of  all  kinds,  if  they  are 
always  preserved  in  proper  condition.  It  is  com- 
monly said  that  parsnip  seed  will  not  come  if  more 
than  one  year  old ;  yet  we  have  sown  when  three 
years  old,  and  it  came  well  It  has  been  satisfacto- 
rily proved  that  wheat  taken  flrom  the  body  of  an 
Egyptian  mummy,  where  it  had  been  deposited  for 
ikrte  ihmaand  years,  germinated,  and  grew  as  read- 
ily as  though  it  had  been  there  but  one  year.  It 
was  in  a  condition  to  keep  it  in  a  perfect  state- 
neither  so  dry  as  to  shrivel  it  too  much,  nor  so 
moist  and  warm  as  to  excite  it  to  germination.  If 
this  be  so,  the  vitality  of  seeds  depends  upon  the 
condition  in  which  they  are  kept 

A  year  or  two  since,  we  plowed  a  portion  of  a 
pasture  which  had  been  fed  continuously  for  twen- 
ty-five years,  and  upon  and  around  which  there  had 
been  scarcely  a  mullein  to  be  seen.    Yet  with  the 


grass  that  came,  there  was  such  a  crop  of  mulleins, 


How  long  had  the  seed  remained  there,  inert,  in 
the  soilP  And  how  long  would  it,  probably,  have 
continued,  had  the  pasture  remained  unplowed  P 

Experienced  nurserymen,  however,  tell  us  that 
apple  seed  cannot  safely  be  relied  on  after  the  first 
year,  though  we  do  not  know  that  the  experiment 
has  ever  been  fiuriy  tried,  of  keeping  the  seed  witli 
particular  care  for  the  purpose  of  planting. 

Apple  seed  may  be  obtained,  at  the  proper  sear 
son,  at  most  of  our  seed  stores,  and  are  wordi  about 
twenty  dollars  per  bushel 

A  CHEAP  TE!^CR^ 

I  have  a  14  acre  lot  to  fence,  and  would  like  to 
know  what  kind  of  a  fence  would  be  the  cheapest 
and  most  durable.  I  should  like  to  have  a  hedge 
fence,  if  they  did  not  cost  top  much.  Please  send 
me  word  what  kind  of  hedsing  would  be  the  best, 
and  what  it  will  cost  per  rod  at  the  nursery.  Please 
answer  the  above  questions  through  your  valuable 
paper,  the  reading  of  which  has  inauced  me  to  buy 
the  above  little  fiurm.  A  Begikmer. 

Ameahury  Mills,  Mass.,  1855. 

Rebiarks. — In  a  location  as'  long  settled  aa 
Ameebury,  and  where  timber  is  probably  scarce 
and  high,  we  believe  a  wire  fence  may  be  construct- 
ed at  a  less  cost  than  any  other,  and  will  last  a  life- 
tame.  Use  No.  6  wire  of  the  beet  kind.  Set  a  poet 
6  or  8  inches  square,  5  feet  into  the  ground,  at 
each  comer,  and  brace  well ;  then  bore  the  holes 
for  the  wires  to  pass  through  so  close  together  as 
to  bring  the  wires  near  enough  to  keep  out  what- 
ever is  to  come  against  it 

BARBEN  QimrCE  TREES. 

I  have  a  number  of  quince  trees,  seven  or  eight 
years  old,  and  they  have  blossomed  every  year  for 
four  years,  and  I  have  no  fiiiit  They  are  of  good 
size  and  growth.  Now  I  wish  to  know  the  cause 
of  this ;  and  how  they  may  be  made  to  fruit 

HoUisUm,  July,  1855.  c.  G.  w. 

REMARE& — Gannot  tell  you— we  have  some  in 
the  same  condition.  Does  any  one  know  P  If  so, 
we  trust  he  will  reply. 


THE  DXTTT  OF  BEIHO  CLEAH. 

The  care  of  the  person  is  the  beginning  of  good 
manners.  Every  one  not  only  consults  his  own 
well  being,  his  dignity,  and  employment,  by  his 
care  of  himself,  but  he  also  fulfills  a  social  duty. — 
Every  one  should  do  the  best  he  can  for  himself, 
for  his  oim  sake,  and  to  avoid  giving  pain  to,  or  to 
promote  the  happiness  of  others. 

We  enter  here  upon  delicate  ground;  but  the 
reader  will  see  its  necessity,  and  excuse  our  plain- 
ness of  speech.  We  must  run  the  risk  of  exciting 
a  feeling  of  disgust  in  some  readers,  that  we  may 
give  to  others  tne  instruction  they  need. 

The  first  moral  andphysical  duty  of  human  be- 
ing is  to  he  dean.  Cleanliness,  the  apostle  says, 
is  akin  to  godfinesa.    We  would  not  give  much  for 
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the  godliness  of  any  man  or  woman  who  was  not 
cleanly.  Filth  is  a  vioklion  of  the  rights  of  sever- 
al of  the  senses.  We  see  it ;  we  feel  it ;  sometimes 
we  may  be  cheated  into  tastbe  it ;  and  we  smell  it 
terribly.  In  all  ways,  and  mider  all  conditions,  it 
is  vile  and  bad,  ill-mannered  and  immoiaL 

First  of  all,  then,  and  above  all,  and  as  the  prime 
condition  of  all  excellence  of  character  and  beauty 
of  life,  0,  be  thoroughly  and  perfectly  clean !  The 
hmnan  organism  is  so  constituted  tluit  no  person 
can  be  absolutely  clean  without  washing  the  whole 
surfiebce  of  the  body  every  day.  Millions  of  pores 
are  constantly  exuding  waste  matter  from  the  oody. 
This  matter,  if  allowed  to  remain,  is  filth;  in  any 
considerable  quantity  it  is  poison.  Retained  in  the 
system,  it  is  matter  of  disease,  and  is  the  efficient 
cause  of  typhus  and  similar  diseases. 

It  is  not  enough  to  change  the  under  garments 
often.  Much  is  carried  away,  but  much  also  ad- 
heres. In  certain  parts  of  the  body,  as  under  the 
arms  and  on  the  feet,  it  collects  rapidly,  and  in  a 
few  hours  has  an  offensive  odor. 

Cleanly  persons  have  acute  senses.  I  know  la- 
dies who  can  tell  whether  a  person  bathes  daily  the 
moment  he  comes  into  the  room.  Many  an  ex- 
pensively dressed  man  scents  a  parlor  as  soon  as  he 
enters  it,  with  the  disgusting  odor  of  his  unwashed 
feet  and  gathered  perspiration.  We  smell  it  every- 
where—at theatres  and  balls,  in  steamboat  cabins 
and  omnibuses ;  Everywhere  we  meet  this  mortify- 
iDff  and  disgusting  fact  of  personal  uncleanliness. 

It  is  mixed  with  tobacco,  it  is  mingled  with  per- 
fumes ;  but  these  do  not  help  it  The  execrable 
filth  is  there,  poisoning  the  atmosphere.  The  wise 
Swedenborg  tells  us  that  the  wicked  love  the  scent 
of  their  own  heUs.  People,  whose  senses  are  blun- 
ted by  custom,  are  unconscious  of  their  personal 
conditions,  but  they  are  always  liable  to  meet  those 
to  whom  their  lack  of  the  first  decency  of  life  is  a 
violent  breach  of  ^ood  manners. 

Ladies,  it  is  a  pity  that  one  should  be  obliged  to 
write  and  print  so  impolite  a  thing,  but  it  is  true 
that  you  are  not  always  careful  enough  of  the  purity 
of  your  clothing.  You  may  be  nice  m  your  persons 
— for  the  honor  of  aU  womanhood  I  hope  so— but 
I  have  met  women  of  beauty  and  accomplishment 
who  dressed  witJb  great  elegance,  but  wnen  they 
came  near  a  fire  in  a  cold  day,  there  rose  fix)m  them 
odors  t^t  were  not  wafled  from  "  Araby  the  blest." 

The  English  papers  call  their  "  lower  orders"  the 
**  great  unwashed.  The  circulation  of  works  on 
watei^ure  has  done  much  for  the  cause  of  cleanli- 
ness in  this  coimtry;  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
there  are  here,  as  well  as  in  Europe,  vast  numbers 
who  merit  this  designation. — lUtutrated  Mannera 
Book.  

For  ihe  New  BngUtnd  Farmer. 

MOWING  MACHIHE. 

Editob  of  N.  E.  Farmer  :— Sir, — ^Recent  ex- 

Seriments,  in  the  use  of  moiring  machines,  have 
emonstrated  that  one  machine,  well  harnessed  and 
directed,  will  cut  ten  acres  of  grass,  containing 
more  than  one  ton  to  the  acre,  in  as  man  v  success 
sive  hours.  This  shows  that  the  labor  of  cutting 
the  grass  can  be  performed,  for  about  fifty  cents  per 
ton — ^less  than  one-half  the  expense  of  cutting  in 
the  ordinary  way  by  scythes.  All  that  is  wanted 
now  is,  that  they  be  made  in  a  fidthful  manner  of 
good  material,  and  they  wiU  inevitably  come  into 


general  use  on  extended  fhrms.  I  am  not  prepared 
to  say,  what  kind  of  machine  is  entitled  to  prefer- 
ence—though  from  what  I  have  seen  I  think  there 
is  a  decided  preference  in  the  cvUinf  principk 
applied  to  different  machines.  There  is  much  rea- 
son for  complaint  of  the  bad  material  and  bad  fin- 
ish of  the  machmes.  Respectfully  yours, 
My  20,  1855.  Essex. 


TOADS. 

[bupo  vulgaris.] 

Mr.  Brown: — ^Permit  me  to  give  your  readers  a 
short  chapter  on  Toads. 

From  the  earliest  recollection  of  the  '^  oldest 
inhabitants,"  this  little  creature  has  been  under  the 
ban,  a  source  of  terror  to  every  Uttle  Miss,  an  object 
of  disgust  to  maids  and  matrons,  a  by-word  and  term 
of  reproach  for  every  old  aimt  and  grandma,  in  the 
land,  who  would  never  seek  &rther  m  their  vocabu- 
of  opprobious  terms  for  a  suitable  name  for  any 
i  urchm,  than  to  call  him  a  *'  little  nasty  toad. 
Boys  have  made  it  their  sport,  have  pelted  it  with 
stones,  pierced  it  through  and  througn  with  sharp 
sticks,  substituted  it  in  the  place  of  a  ball,  upon  a 
hat,  board,  throwing  it  high  into  the  air,  and  exultr 
ing  in  its  t(»ture ;  and  even  men  in  the  field,  hoeing 
their  crops,  have  been  wont  to  rudely  thrust  it  aside 
with  thetr  hoes,  as  a  usdess  reptile,  wondering  for 
what  purpose  such  a  loathsome  object  could  have 
been  created,  llie  Toad  has  been  accused  of  being 
a  venomous  reptile,  a  fit  object  of  dread,  a  poisoner 
of  choice  garden  plants,  deserving  banishment  firom 
every  one's  premises,  and  fit  only  to  inhabit  an 
uninhotbiiable  morass  or  desert  The  toad  has, 
however,  occasionally  been  brought  into  respectable 
notice  by  curiositv  hunters,  and  newspaper  para- 
mph  writers,  whenever  he  has  chanced  to  nave 
oeen  found  in  a  torpid  state  in  the  cavity  of  &  ro^t 
or  in  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  in  which  cases,  an  antiqinty 
has  been  ascribed  to  it  equal  to  that  of  Egyptian 
Mummies,  or  perhaps  set  down  as  of  anteoiluvian 
origin.  In  this  manner  poor  toady  has  gone  the 
rounds  of  newspaper  ootoriety,  not  fbr  any  merit  of 
value  it  mij^ht  have  possessed,  but  as  a  matter  of 
mere  curiosity.  But  tnis  poor  and  despised  crea- 
ture has  not  been  left  entirely  friendless,  nor  with- 
out an  advocate. 

Naturalists  have  placed  him  in  the  scale  of  useful* 
ness  where  he  belongs,  and  have  shown  that  he  is 
not  deservinff  the  very  many  opprobriums  that  have 
been  heapea  upon  him. 

To  the  gard^er  the  toad  is  a  very  useful  assistant, 
as  it  devours  a  great  number  of  insects  and  worms 
that  prey  upon  the  plants.  In  the  dark  of  the 
evening,  the  toad  comes  forth  fh>m  his  hiding  place, 
and  commences  its  woric  of  extermination.  Ndse- 
lessly  it  passes  through  the  garden,  recaling  itself 
upon  the  insects  that  have  just  Ix^fun  their  noctur- 
nal work  upon  the  tender  plants,  ^o  one  but  those 
who  have  observed  the  movements  of  this  little 
animal,  can  form  any  correct  estimate  of  its  useful- 
ness. A  few  evenings  since,  I  watehed  one  a  short 
time,  and  observed  thai  in  the  space  of  fifteen  min- 
utes, it  devoured  some  fifteen  or  twenty  insects,  of 
that  class  too,  that  in  the  day  time,  lie  concealed 
from  the  observations  of  the  birds,  but  at  night  go 
forth  in  armies  to  carry  on  their  work  of  destruction, 
to  lay  waste  the  gardener's  toil  It  would  be  a  mat- 
ter of  economy  for  those  who  till  the  ground,  to 
provide  the  toad  with  a  suitable  place  for  retreat  in 
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the  day  time»  thus  virtually  saying  to  him :  ^  my 
dear  little  fellow,  I  value  your  services,  and  will  do 
all  I  can  for  your  comfort" 

With  a  proper  appreciation  for  his  services,  and 
care  for  his  preservation,  the  toad  will  become  quite 
domesticated,  and  will  continue  his  valuable  work, 
for  years,  simply  for  his  "board  and  lodrinff." 
Those  who  wantonly  destroy  the  toad,  shoiud  oe 
classed  with  those  who  kill  harmless  and  useful 
birds. 

Some  vears  affo  a  &mil^  in  Braceville,  Trumbull 
county,  observed  one  day,  m  the  hall  of  the  house,  a 
large  toad,  leaping  alone  in  an  orderly  and  moder- 
ate way  towaras  tne  dining-room  door.  It  entered 
the  room  and  took  a  circuit  around,  then  stationed 
itself  between  the  door  and  a  window,  and  sat  there 
all  day ;  whenever  a  fly  came  near  enough  he  would 
catch  it,  and  as  this  was  quite  often,  the  work  of  ex- 
^rmination  went  on  bravely ;  sometimes  he  would 
spring  up  a  foot  or  more  for  a  fly  upon  the  walL 
At  sundown  he  went  out  to  exnoy  the  refreshing 
coolness  of  the  evening,  and  probably  the  society  m 
his  kindred.  The  next  dav,  to  the  surprise  of  the 
fiunily,  he  came  in  and  took  the  same  place  by  the 
door,  and  so  continued  to  do  during  the  whole  sum- 
mer. The  family  whose  premises  were  so  uncere- 
moniously occupied,  being  aware  of  the  useful  and 
harmless  nature  of  their  visitor,  and  being  curious 
to  learn  its  habits,  allowed  it  to  remain.  Thus  the 
toad  carried  on  the  war  against  the  flies,  until  au- 
tumn, when  they,  having  become  greatly  reduced  in 
numbers,  and  it  being  difficult  for  him  any  longer 
to  obtain  supplies  by  lorage,  he  concluded  to  go  into 
**  winter  quarters.''  Immediately  on  the  opening  of 
the  spring  campaign,  however,  he  was  at  his  old  post 
His  message  to  the  flies,  as  near  as  can  be  ascertain- 
ed, was,  "  Come,  and  I'll  take  you ;"  they  came, 
were  seen,  and  were  swallowed.  The  enemy  being 
immensely  numerous,  the  war  was  carried  on  in  the 
same  way,  and  in  the  same  place,  for  six  years,  the 
toad  meanwhile  having  grown  strong  and  increased 
in  stature,  and  having  regularly  spent  every  night 
in  skylarking. 

He  was  cool  and  prompt  in  action,  and  moreover 
a  very  dippery  antagonist;  whenever  anything  was 
said  to  mm  by  any  person  passing  his  stand,  his 
eyes  would  twinkle  m  a  very  pleasant  way.  The 
only  weapon  he  ever  used  was  his  tongue,  which 
was  very  long  and  rough.  The  human  tongue  is 
known  to  be  an  exceedingly  formidable  weapon,  but 
no  one  has  been  known  to  be  swallowed  outright  by 
its  means,  though  a  great  many  have  been  taken  in. 

Sometimes  a  fly  would  light  within  a  foot  of 
toady,  and  sit  rubbing  its  miraculous  little  feet  with 

Seat  delight  apparently,  when  the  toad,  imitating 
e  notorious  Jeffreys,  would  *<  give  him  a  lick  wim 
the  rough  side  of  hiB  tongue,"  and  the  poor  fly 
would  be  condemned  and  executed  instantly. 

In  one  respect,  however,  the  immortal  Je£Ereys 
had  the  advantage  of  the  toad,  for  he  could  "  smell 
a  puritan  a  mile  off',"  he  said,  while  the  toad  had  no 
sense  of  smell  apparently,  but  was  in  point  of  prac- 
tice aU  tongue. — OMo  Farmer. 


The  Price  of  Wbeat.— Hunts  Merchants' 
Magazine  pubhshes  a  table  of  the  price  of  wheat  at 
Albany,  on  the  first  day  of  January  for  sixty-one 
years.  It  is  from  the  minutes  kept  at  the  office  of 
the  Van  Rensselaer  Manor,  at  Albany,  where  large 


amounts  of  rent  are  payable  in  wheat,  or  a  cash 
equivalent,  on  the  first  of  January  each  year ;  and 
as  two  parties  are  deeply  interested  in  the  price,  it 
is  probably  the  most  reliably  correct  of  any  record 
that  can  be  obtained.  The  list  commences  in  1793, 
when  the  price  was  75  cents  a  bushel — only  five 
times  in  the  sixty-one  years  wheat  has  been  $2  or 
upward,  per  bushel,  while  it  was  seventeen  times  at 
$1  or  under — ^twice  at  seventy-five  cents.  Only 
once  in  thirty-seven  years,  that  is  since  1817,  to  wit 
in  1837,  has  it  reached  $2.  The  average  price  for 
the  whole  period  is  $1  38.  For  the  last  30  years 
it  is  $1  25.    

ECONOMIO  CULTIVATION. 

We  have  repeatedly  seated  ourselves  inith  the  in- 
tent of  writing  upon  the  best  mode  of  cultivating 
the  various  crops,  and  almost  as  often  have  we  actu- 
ally had  our  attention  turned  to  and  written  upon 
some  other  topic.  The  reason  is  this:  No  one, 
except  the  &vored  few  who  have  all  the  means  at 
command  needful  in  carrying  out  their  plans  of 
&rm  operations,  can  do  half  as  well  as  they  know 
how  to  do.  Their  land  is  poor,  and  they  have  not 
the  means  of  enriching  it  Tell  a  man  tnat  a  purse 
fbU  of  gold  is  only  an  inch  beyond  his  utmost  reach, 
and  you  do  him  no  good  but  to  excite  feelings  of 
discontent  and  envy,  and  even,  lead  him  to  foreso 
certain  improvements  which  are  within  his  readi, 
because  they  pay  so  little  compared  with  what  he  is 
really  anxious  but  unable  to  do.  Poverty  is  a  terri- 
ble burden,  and  nowhere  is  it  felt  more  tnan  among 
intelligent  &rmers. 

Notwithstanding  these  difficulties,  we  would  now 
urge  this  class  of  fiirmers,  first,  to  expend  their 
labor  and  their  ferfilizers  upon  a  much  smaller 
quantity  of  land  than  is  usually  done,  Instead  of 
planting  five  acres  of  com,  plant  two,  or  even  one ; 
and  plow  and  cultivate  this  small  field  to  the  entire 
neglect,  if  need  be,  of  other  acres.  If  those  Ue  fel- 
low it  will  be  useful  to  the  soil,  and  at  least  no 
money  will  be  wasted  upon  them. 

We  say  to  such  fermers,  in  the  second  place,  you 
can  do  more  than  you  have  done  in  the  preparation 
of  various  composts.  There  are  very  few  fermers 
who  can  not  double  and  treble  the  quantity  and  value 
of  these  necessary  means  of  restoring  vigor  to  worn- 
out  and  barren  soils.  By  diminishing  the  extent 
of  surfece  under  cultivation,  and  by  proper  industry 
in  preparing  composts,  there  is  scarcely  a  farm  in 
the  country  that  can  not  be  made  to  produce  its 
sixty,  and  seventy,  and  eighty  bushels  of  com  to  the 
acre.  And  even  though  one  acre  only  is  brought 
up  to  this  desirable  condition,  a  series  of  years  will 
suffice  to  bring  the  whole  fkma  to  a  high  state  of 
cultivation,  if  only  small  fields  are  made  thus  pro- 
ductive, the  hopes  and  courage  of  the  former  will 
be  thereby  excited,  and  he  ^-ul  stand  up  manfully 
among  men,  and  tell  of  his  success  as  well  as  they. 

We  would  NOT  adrise  farmers  of  limited  means  to 
buy  guano  nor  phosphates  at  anything  like  their 
present  prices,  ray  your  poorer  neignbor  his  six 
or  eight  shillings  a  day  (if  you  cannot  exchange 
work  with  him)  to  help  you  collect  leaves  from  the 
forest,  mud  from  the  meaidow,  carting  the  latter  only 
after  it  is  tolerably  dry,  peat  or  marl  from  the  bog; 
and  if  you  can  buy  bam-yard  manures,  mix  them 
with  turfe,  sods,  roots,  weeos,  dirty  straw,  spoilt  hay^ 
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chips  that  are  unfit  to  burn ;  and  if  you  are  conve- 
niently situated  for  it,  set  sea-weeds  from  the  sear 
shore,  oTster  shells,  old  bones,  horns,  etc.,  etc. 
Dead  anunals  are  of  great  value.  The  offid  from 
a  slaughter-house,  worthless  scraps  of  hides,  bones, 
etc.,  etc.,  should  be  used  only  with  large  quantities 
of  common  soil,  or  of  some  other  solvent  Not  one 
in  a  hundred  turns  to  the  best  account  the  contents 
of  privies,  hog-pens,  soap-suds,  and  other  kinds  of 
waste. 

Pardon  us  for  asking  why  will  you  tax  yourselves 
so  severely  by  neglecting  any  of  tnese  modes  of  im- 
proving your  lands  P  It  may  be  only  such  neglect 
that  keeps  you  in  poverty ;  and  though  you  enter 
upon  the  work  with  many  painful  doubts  in  rela- 
tion to  the  result,  we  will  assinre  you  against  loss 
from  any  such  operations,  if  conducted  wiu  tolerable 
discretion. 

Now  is  the  time  to  commence  this  system  of 
operation  for  the  next  year.  On  every  leisure  day, 
let  the  time  be  occupied  in  these  preparatory  labors. 
Every  hour  thus  spent  is  worth  something,  and  will 
tend  to  fill  your  purse  at  the  time  of  harvest 

Almost  all  farmers  sadly  neglect  their  barn-yard 
manures.  Were  these  properly  cared  for,  Uieijr 
value,  as  a  whole,  would  be  more  than  double. 

Having  thus  suggested  the  means  by  which  man- 
ures may  be  provided,  the  next  inquiry  is,  how  and 
where  snail  they  be  used  ?  Perhaps  we  are  unable 
to  give  the  information  that  many  would  desire,  for 
reasons  suggested  in  the  last  number.  Perhaps  you 
have  an  enclosure  that  for  many  years  produced 
very  large  crops,  and  you  just  looked  on  and  watch- 
ed your  opportunity  to  take  from  it  the  most  you 
oould  get,  returning  nothing  to  it  It  may  be  that 
it  is  so  situated  that  it  is  almost  able  to  take  care  of 
itself,  like  much  of  the  interval  on  the  Connecticut, 
which  is  annually  enriched  by  being  overflowed.  If 
this  is  so,  we  should  labor  to  hasten  this  process  of 
improvement,  and  should  do  all  in  our  power  to  get 
this  soil  back  into  the  condition  of  a  fertile  field. 
When  this  is  accomplished,  take  the  next  promising 
lot,  leaving  the  more  desperate  cases  to  the  last 
When  you  plow  your  clayey  grounds,  fill  in,  with- 
out stint,  a  sandy  compost  *  If  the  field  is  sandy, 
plow  in  a  clay  compost  This  need  not  be  a  costly 
job,  but  generally  is  practicable  for  the  poorest  fei> 
mer.  If  you  have  a  boggy  meadow,  a  thorou^ 
ditching  will  be  a  part  of  the  process  necessary  m 
reclaiming  it,  while  the  material  thus  thrown  out  is 
exactly  what  some  other  soil  most  needs.  Compen- 
sations are  not  found  only  in  the  structures  of  ani- 
mals, but  they  occur  in  almost  every  fiirm  the  worid 
over. — The  Plough,  Loom  and  Anvil, 


OALLS  OH  HORSES. 


Mr.  Editor  : — I  have  noticed  lately  in  several 
agricultural  papers  remedies  suggested  for  galls  on 
horses.  Canal  horses  are  more  cruelly  ^ed  than 
horses  in  any  other  service.  Generally  &ey  lie  idle 
during  the  winter  season.  To  a  considerable  extent, 
also,  uie  horses  of  the  farmer  are  but  little  used 
during  the  winter,  especially  when  more  than  one 
span  IS  employed  on  the  farm.  Ordinarily  a  single 
pair  is  well  fed  on  grain  so  as  to  do  the  chief  por- 
tion of  the  winter  work,  and  the  rest  are  kept  at  a 
cheaper  rate,  and  do  little  or  no  work  until  spring. 
The  result  is,  the  breast  and  back  of  horses  thus 
idle  become  tender,  and  when  the  hard  work  of 
spring  commences,  and  the  weather  is  warm  and 


the  animal  sweats  freely,  the  skin  being  tender  is 
scalded,  and  then  galled. 

Now,  prevention  is  better  than  cure.  A  cooling 
application,  that  will  toughen  the  skin  before  use, 
and  prevent  inflammatory  action  when  used,  is  what 
is  needed  for  the  work  horse.  From  long  expe- 
rience, I  have  foimd  these  results  to  follow  the  uae 
of  spirits  saturated  with  alum.  I  keep  a  bottle  of 
alum  and  whiskey  in  the  stable,  and  bathe  the  part 
pressed  by  the  hames,  or  breast-collar,  and  also  the 
back,  for  several  days,  before  the  horses  commence 
their  spring  work,  and  also  along  through  the  sea- 
son occasionally,  when  there  is  special  danger  of 
scalding  the  breast  I  have  thus  passed  entire  sea- 
sons, employing  constantly  not  less  than  five  horse 
teams  in  fiinning  uses,  and  have  not  lost  the  service 
of  a  horse  a  single  day,  for  years  together,  on  ac- 
count of  sore  back  or  breast  This  remedy  will  en- 
able a  sore  to  heal,  aldiough  the  animal  continues  in 
constant  use. 

Now  the  remedy  I  have  seen  most  frequently  and 
highly  recommended  is  the  application  of  white  lead, 
in  some  form  or  other,  to  the  injured  part  I  have 
at  an  early  period  tried  this  remedy — have  used  it 
when  I  knew  nothing  better — but  dislike  it  much. 
It  answers  the  purpose,  I  acknowledge^ — ^makes  a 
hard,  tough  scab  or  incrustation  on  the  sore,  likely 
to  terminate  in  a  white  spot,  if  the  hair  ever  grows. 
But  I  consider  this  tanmng  the  skin  into  leather, 
while  on  the  horse's  carcass,  to  be  a  Uni^h  business, 
to  sav  the  least — Wool  Grower, 


lEOH  SETTEES  FOB  PIAZZAS  AHD 
OABDEHS. 


The  first  engraving  represents  a  &ncy  pattern 
Settee  for  Piazas;  there  are  a  variety  of  siiea  and 
patterns,  some  very  heavy  and  rich ;  the  second, 
represents  a  Rustic  Settee  for  gardens;  there  are 
two  sizes,  designed  for  two  or  three  persons.  These 
Settees  are  for  sale  by  Ruggles,  Nourse,  Mason  & 
Co.,  Quincy  HaU. 


^  Butter  is  selling  in  different  parts  of  Ohio  at 
from  10  to  13  cents ;  cheese  6  to  8  cents ;  and  eggs 
8  to  10  cente. 
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For  OeNn,  England  Pitrmer. 

WASHIirOTOV  AS  AIT  A0BICTJLTUBI8T. 

BT  FREDERICK  £(OLBROOK. 

We  might  almost  say  that  the  wealth  of  our  lan- 
guage has  been  exhausted,  in  the  •  many  efforts 
which  have  been  made  delineating  those  qualities  of 
goodness  and  greatness  which  formed  the  character 
of  Washington ;  and  yet  we  all  feel  that  his  merits 
and  virtues  have  not  been  overstated,  that  he  is  the 
peculiar  ornament  of  human  nature,  and  by  univer- 
sal consent,  ''the  &ther  of  his  country."  He  has 
perhaps  been  most  commonly  viewed  in  the  light  of 
his  military  and  dvil  services  $  but  an  examination 
of  his  habits  and  sentiments  as  connected  with  fiurm- 
ing,  whether  in  a  public  or  private  character,  shows 
him  in  quite  another  light,  and  in  this  view  we 
that  he  is  entitled  to  the  peculiar  regard  of  the  ag^ 
ricultural  community. 

A  friend  recently  sent  me  a  volume  of  Washings 
ton's  letters  to  Sir  John  Sinclair,  of  England, — the 
perusal  of  which  led  me  to  realize  more  fully  than 
ever  before  the  great  predilections  of  their  illustri- 
ous author  for  the  pursuits  of  agriculture,  and  his 
practical  acquaintance  with  its  principles;  and  in- 
duced me  to  examine  other  publications  within 
reach,  which  disclose  his  connection  with  the  sub- 
ject The  volume  of  letters  to  Sinclair  contains 
about  fifty  pages  in  quarto  or  letter-sheet  form,  the 
contents  being  engraved  from  the  original  letters, 
so  as  to  be  an  exact  &c  simile  of  Washington's 
handwriting.  They  represent  a  very  round,  ftdl  and 
legible  hand,  read  with  entire  ease  at  first  sight 
The  letters  are  models  of  a  good  epistolary  style  of 
composition,  expressing  the  views  of  the  author 
with  eminent  propriety,  discrimination  and  sound 
sense,  and  disclosing  an  intixnate  knowledge  of  the 
subjects  discussed.  They  are  particularly  honora- 
ble to  the  author,  as  coming  from  him  while  chief 
magistrate  of  the  United  States,  at  a  time  when 
e^verything  connected  with  the  administration  of  the 
government  was  new  and  untried^  and  to  be  wrought 
out  and  established  without  the  aid  of  precedent, 
making  his  public  labors  most  arduous  and  inces- 
sant ;  and  when  most  other  public  men  would  have 
found  no  time  for  such  a  correspondence,  or  would 
perhaps  have  deemed  the  subjects  discussed  be- 
neath their  notice. 

When  Washington  assumed  command  of  the  aiv 
my,  he  committed  the  care  of  his  estates  to  a  rela- 
tive in  whom  he  reposed  spedal  confidence.  He 
gave  fiiU  and  minute  directions  for  the  conduct  of 
the  &rming,  taking  away  with  him  drawings  and 
charts  of  each  &rm  and  subdivided  field,  and  leav- 
ing duplicates  with  his  superintendent,  so  that  in  fu- 
ture correspondence  particular  references  might  be 
made  to  any  portions  of  the  estates,  and  be  readily 
undentood  by  both  parties.  In  the  midst  of  the 
most  stirring  and  eventful  scenes  of  the  war,  his 
mind  constantly  reverted  to  his  fiurms  at  Mount  Vei^ 


non  j  and  he  kept  up  a  frequent  and  systematic  cor- 
respondence with  his  superintendent,  giving  the 
most  pertieular  directions  about  the  fiurming,  and 
requiring,  m  return,  fltU  and  regular  reports  of  op- 
erations, of  the  condition  of  the  laboren  and  the 
stock,  the  products  raised,  expenses  incurred,  and 
other  matten  of  interest 

At  the  close  of  the  war,  and  immediately  on  re- 
signing his  commission  in  the  army,  he  returned  to 
Mount  Vernon,  with  the  determination  to  pass  the 
remainder  of  lifb  in  rural  occupations  and  enjoy- 
ments.   He  at  once  engaged  most  zealously  in  the 
improvement  of  his  fiirming  and  his  breeds  of  do- 
mestic animals;  in  fitting  up  the  fiurm-buildings ; 
adorning  the  grounds  around  the  mansionrhouse 
with  trees  and  shrubs,  and  by  laying  out  tastefbl 
walks;   arranging    anew    the   vegetable  garden; 
pruning  and  training  the  orchards  with  his  own 
hands;    replenishing  the  orchards,  gardens    and 
green-houses  with  new  and  rare  varieties  of  trees, 
vegetables,  shrubs,  and  flowering  plants,  procured 
m  this  and  foreign  countries.    Through  his  oones- 
pondents  in  Great  Britain,  he  obtained  ekilfid  gar- 
denenand  ikrmen  to  assist  him ;  also  through  those 
correspondents  came  new  and  desirable  field  and 
other  seeds,  fiurm  implements  and  tools  for  conduct- 
ing his  operations — ^the  country  being  then  too 
young  to  furnish  such  helps ;  also»  f^m  the  same 
source,  the  works  of  the  best  British  writen  on  ag- 
riculture, which   he  attentively  studied,  drawmg 
from  them  such  principles  as  could  be  advanta- 
geously applied  in  his  fiurming,  and  which  his  emi- 
nently sagacious  mind  knew  how  to  draw  out  and 
reduce  to  practice.    It  was  his  habit  to  rise  eariy, 
despatch  necessary  letten   before  breakfitst,  and 
that  meal  finished,  to  mount  his  horse  and  ride  over 
the  fiurms,  giving  directions  for  the  operations  of 
the  day.    He  kept  a  diary  for  several  years,  m 
which  was  noted  the  kind  and  quantity  of  work 
done  each  day  on  the  fiurms ;  the  times  of  planting 
or  sowing  the  fields;  of  gathering  the  crops;  the 
expenses  of  cultivating,  and  the  product  of  each 
crop,  with  the  balance  for  or  against  each  field  in  a 
given  year;  and  every  other  circumstance  wfaioh 
would  enable  him  to  draw  usefbl  condunons  about 
the  details  of  cultivation  and  to  enlarge  his  knowl- 
edge of  fiurming  by  experience.  He  engaged  in  cor- 
respondence  upon  agricultural  topics  with  men  in 
this  country  and  Great  Britain,  distinguished  by 
their  knowledge  of  such  matters,  as  well  as  enter* 
tained  many  such  at  his  house ;  and  his  thoughts 
never  fiowed  more  enthusiastically,  npr  his  pen  more 
forcibly  and  practically,  than  when  writing  on  these 
subjects,  speaking  of  his  fondness  fbr  agricultural 
pursuits,  and  of  theur  daims  not  only  upon  the  in- 
telligent citizen,  but  upon  the  statesman  and  patriot 
In  these,  to  him,  delightfiil  occupations,  he  fondly 
hoped  to  pass  the  remnant  of  his  life.    Writing  to 
Lafiiyette  during  this  period,  he  remarks : — ^I  am  be- 
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come  a  private  citizen  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac  ; 
and  under  the  shadow  of  my  own  vine  and  my  own 
fig-tree,  free  from  the  bustle  of  a  camp,  and  the  busy 
scenes  of  public  life,  I  am  solacing  myself  with  those 
tranquil  enjoyments,  of  which  the  soldier,  who  is 
ever  in  pursuit  of  &me,  the  statesman,  whose  watch- 
ful days  and  sleepless  nights  are  spent  in  devising 
schemes  to  promote  the  wel&re  of  his  own,  per- 
haps the  ruin  of  other  countries,  as  if  this  globe 
were  insufficient  for  us  all,  and  the  courtier,  who  is 
aTways  watching  the  countenance  of  his  prince,  in 
hopes  of  catching  a  gracious  smile,  can  have  very 
litUe  conception.  I  have  not  only  retired  from  all 
public  employments,  but  I  am  retiring  within  my- 
self, and  shall  be  able  to  view  the  solitary  walk,  and 
tread  the  paths  of  private  life,  with  a  heartfelt  satis- 
&ction.  Envious  of  none,  I  am  determined  to  be 
pleased  with  all ;  and  this,  my  dear  friend,  being  the 
order  of  my  march,  I  will  move  gently  down  the 
stream  of  life,  until  I  sleep  with  my  Others.'' 

The  Mount  Vernon  estates  consisted  of  five 
fioms — Mansion  House  Farm ;  Union  Farm ;  Dogue 
Run  Farm ;  Muddy  Hole  Farm,  and  River  Farm ; 
— containing  in  aU  over  3500  acres  of  arable  land, 
besides  large  tracts  of  woodland.  Washington  em- 
ployed his  talent  as  a  practical  surveyor  in  dividing 
these  &rms  into  regular  fields,  which  were  aU  num 
bered,  and  their  area  of  acres  ascertained. 

Field-books  were  prepared,  in  which  with  his  own 
hands,  were  placed  nicely-drawn  plans  and  charts  of 
the  farms  and  their  subdivision  into  fields.  He  care- 
fully studied  a  rotation  of  crops  best  adapted  to  his 
kmds,  and  varying  on  the  different  fiurms  and  fields 
of  a  fiurm,  to  suit  their  respective  peculiarities  of  soil ; 
and  by  various  practical  trials  and  observation  of  re- 
sults, at  length  established  a  system  of  cropping 
which  was  adhered  to,  with  but  slight  variations, 
through  life.  Tables  were  prepared  of  the  rotation 
of  crop«  to  be  practiced  on  each  field,  and  showing 
what  partkulaf  crop  was  to  be  cultivated  on  a  given 
field  for  yeaiv  ahead  ^  underneath  the  table  of  crops, 
was  another  stating  the  probable  average  time  neces- 
sary for  plowing^  hanrowing,  planting  and  sowing,  the 
oost  of  after  cultivatioD»  of  harvesting ;  then  below 
an  estimate  of  the  probable  average  product,  and  the 
proceeds  above  the  coat  of  each  crop ;  and  a  note  at 
the  foot  of  the  page,  explained  bricdy  wherein  that 
particular  rotation  of  crops  was  best  adapted  to  the 
field  on  which  it  was  ptacticed.  He  availed  himself  of 
every  means  at  command  for  increasing  the  quantity 
of  manures,  by  raising  rich  mud  firom  the  bed  of 
creeks  running  jthrough  the  estates,  by  digging  mud 
fW>m  the  swamps  and  marshy  places,  by  the  gather- 
ing of  leaves  and  all  waste  vegetable  substances,  car- 
rying the  materials  to  the  yards  and  pens  to  be 
mingled  with  the  manure.  He  also  experimented 
with  various  green  crops,  plowed  under  for  fertilis- 
Oig  the  land,  and  established  the  practice  of  plow- 
nif  in  two  crops  of  buckwheat  in  one  season,  turn- 


ing them  down  when  in  blosssm,  and  sowing  wheat 
on  the  land  in  the  ML 

Washington's  agricultural  correspondence  during 
the  period  of  retirement  after  the  close  of  the  war 
is  very  interesting,  and  shows  the  ardor  with  which 
he  engaged  in  farming.  My  limits  will  not  allow 
me  to  go  much  into  this  view  of  him,  but  I  can- 
not forbear  showing  a  little  of  it 

In  a  letter  to  a  friend,  Sept  20,  1785,  he  re- 
marks, ''that  he  has  long  been  convinced  that  the 
bed  of  the  Potomac  before  his  door  contains  an  in- 
exhaustible fund  of  manure ;  and  that  if  he  could 
adopt  an  eajsy,  simple  and  expeditious  method  of 
raising  and  taking  it  to  the  land,  it  might  be  con- 
verted to  useful  piurposes.''  He  then  inquires  with 
particularity  about  a  machine  recently  invented, 
which  his  friend  knows  all  about,  and  which  he 
thinks  may  be  adapted  to  his  purpose  for  raising 
the  mud  into  scows,  in  which  it  could  be  floated  to 
the  shore. 

He  frequently  corresponds  with  Arthur  Young, 
of  England,  who  had  kindly  offered  to  supply  him 
with  men  for  his  fiirming  and  gardening,  with  cat- 
tle, implements  and  tools,  seeds  and  books,  or  any- 
thing else  that  might  contribute  to  his  wants  and 
his  rural  amusements.  Washington  often  remarks 
to  his  correspondent,  upon  the  satisfiiction  he  de- 
rives from  his  pursuits  at  Mount  Vernon,  and  gen- 
erally requests  seeds,  books  and  implements  to  be  sent 
to  him.  In  one  letter  he  orders  two  plows  of  the 
most  approved  construction,  and  suitable  for  two 
horses,  and  remariu  that  he  has  been  using  the 
Rotherham  patent  plow  from  England,  and  Ifl^es  it 
much ;  he  also  orders  a  great  variety  of  seeds,  and 
inquires  for  suitable  English  and  Scotch  farmers  to 
manage  his  laborers  and  stock  at  Mount  Vemon ; 
also  desires  from  Mr.  Young  a  plan  of  the  most 
complete  and  useful  fium-yard,  comprehending 
bams  and  every  appurtenance  with  which  he  is  &- 
miliar.  In  a  subsequent  letter  acknowledging  re- 
ceipt of  the  articles  ordered,  he  remarks  "that 
the  plows  have  been  tried  and  are  satisfiictory,  and 
that  the  plan  of  a  farm-yard  and  buildings  sent  is 
an  excellent  one,  and  he  is  already  preparing  mate^ 
rials  to  build  agreeable  to  the  plan."  He  further 
remarks  upon  the  need  of  improvement  in  the 
&nmng  in  A^rginia,  and  thinks  that  the  system 
of  husbandry  which  has  been  found  so  beneficial  in 
Great  Britain,  and  which  must  have  been  greatly 
promoted  by  Mr.  Young's  "Annals  of  Agriculture," 
is  gaining  ground  around  him;  and  states  that 
there  are  several,  among  whom  he  classes  himself^ 
who  are  endeavoring  to  get  into  a  regular  and  sys- 
tematic course  of  manuring  and  cropping,  and  hopes 
that  in  a  few  years  more  they  will  "make  a  more 
respectable  fig^e  as  fimners  than  they  have  hither- 
to done." 

To  Wm.  Strickland,  of  England,  he  remaika: 
"The  agriculture  of  this  country  is  mdeed  low ;  and 
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Hie  primaiy  cause  of  its  being  so  is,  that  instead  of 
improTing  a  little  ground  well,  we  attempt  too 
much  and  do  it  ilL  A  half,  a  third,  or  even  a  fourth 
of  what  we  mangle,  well  wrought  and  properly 
dressed,  would  produce  more  than  the  whole  under 
our  system  of  management  ' 

In  a  letter  to  Sir  John  Sinclair,  the  drift  of 
which  is  to  show  what  improvements  may  be  made 
in  stock  in  this  country  by  proper  care  and  feeding, 
he  states  that  after  the  Peace  of  Paris  in  1783,  and 
his  return  to  &rming,  he  paid  particular  attention 
to  the  improvement  of  his  sheep,  (of  which  he  usu- 
ally kept  from  seven  to  eight  hundred ;)  that  by 
this  attention,  at  the  shearing  of  1789,  the  fleeces 
had  increased  from  2^  lbs.  to  the  average  quantity 
of  5i  lbs.  of  wool — a  fleece  of  which,  promiscuously 
taken,  he  sent  to  Arthur  Young,  who  put  it  into  the 
hands  of  manu&cturers  for  examination,  and  they 
pronounced  it  equal  in  quality  to  the  Kentish  wooL 
He  then  goes  on  to  dte  instances  of  greatly  in- 
creased weight  of  beef  cattle,  by  means  of  attention 
to  breeding  and  to  pastures. 

When  called  to  assume  the  office  of  President  of 
the  United  States,  he  frequently  alludes  in  corres- 
pondence to  the  conflict  his  mind  endured  in  decid- 
ing, to  leave  his  delightful  emplo}'ment8  at  Mount 
Vernon,  to  launch  again  upon  the  labors  and  anxie- 
ties of  public  Hfe.  In  his  Inaugural  Speech  to  Con- 
gress; he  feelingly  says :  ''I  was  summoned  by  my 
country,  whose  voice  I  can  never  hear  but  with  ven- 
eration and  love,  from  a  retreat  which  I  had  chosen 
with  the  fondest  predilections,  and  in  my  flattering 
hopes,  with  an  immutable  decision,  as  the  asylum  of 
my  declining  years;  a  retreat  which  was  rendered 
every  day  more  necessary  as  well  as  more  dear  to 
me,  by  the  addition  of  habit  to  inclination,  and  of 
frequent  interruptions  in  my  health  to  the  gradual 
waste  committed  on  it  by  time.** 

On  leaving  Mount  Vernon,  to  enter  upon  the  du- 
ties of  chief  magistrate  of  the  country,  he  again 
oonagned  his  estates  to  the  care  of  a  superinten- 
dent, leaving  with  the  latter  duplicates  of  his  vari- 
ous plans,  charts  and  tables,  and  very  fuU  written 
directions  for  the  management  of  the  fimning. 
During  the  whole  period  of  his  absence  on  these 
public  duties,  he  required  from  his  manager,  regu- 
larly once  a  week,  a  full  report  of  proceedings  and 
of  the  condition  of  everything ;  also  a  weekly  me- 
teorological table,  showing  the  state  of  the  ther- 
mometer each  day,  the  direction  of  the  wind,  and 
state  of  the  weather,  by  which,  among  other  things, 
he  might  form  a  correct  judgment  of  the  labors 
performed  on  the  £urms  compared  with  the  oppor- 
tunities afibrded  by  the  season.  These  reports  were 
regularly  answered  by  the  President,  his  replies 
often  filling  two  or  three  sheets  of  paper,  and  in 
the  course  of  the  year  embracing  remariis  upon 
every  field  and  every  crop,  every  branch  of  labor, 
the  stock  of  the  &rm,  repairs  of  fences  and  build- 


ings, care  of  tools  and  carts,  preparations  of  ma- 
nures, and  every  minutisB  of  fimning.  I  would 
like  to  give  a  sketch  of  one  or  more  of  these  mas- 
terly productions,  but  want  of  space  forbids.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say,  that  they  possess  to  my  mind  very 
great  interest,  coming  from  such  a  source,  and  when 
the  writer  was  surrounded  by  such  circumstances, 
and  engaged  in  such  public  labors.  The  like  of 
them,  considering  all  these  things,  cannot  be  found 
elsewhere. 

As  previously  remarked,  it  was  during  the  eight 
years  Washington  held  the  office  of  President,  that 
his  correspondence  with  Sir  John  Sinclair  was  con- 
ducted. The  correspondence  commenced  soon  af- 
ter the  establishment  of  the  BritLsl^oard  of  Agri- 
culture, in  which  enterprise  Sinclair  was  a  princi- 
pal actor.  The  correspondence  dwelt  largely  on 
the  operations  of  the  British  Board,  on  the  mpor- 
tant  results  flowing  and  to  flow  therefrom  to  Great 
Britain  and  all  other  countries.  Washington's  mind 
at  once  caught  the  enthusiasm  of  Sinclair  and  his 
associates,  in  Board,  and  he  corresponded  with 
some  of  the  leading  agriculturists  in  this  country, 
urging  them  to  furnish  reports  to  the  Board  on 
several  important  subjects.  His  mind  was  so  much 
interested  in  the  promotion  of  agriculture  by  pub- 
lic patronage,  believing  that  it  would  add  greatly 
to  the  wealth  and  happiness  of  any  nation,  that  he 
recommended  the  subject  to  the  consideration  of 
Congress.  Many  of  us  are  fiimiliar  with  his  mem- 
orable words  on  that  subject,  admire  his  foresight 
and  patriotism  in  framing  them;  but  wonder  at 
the  apathy  with  which  they  have  ever  bee  regard- 
ed by  our  legislators,  from  the  time  they  were  ut- 
tered to  the  present  moment  Many  of  us  believe 
that  an  establishment  by  Congress  such .  as  he  con- 
templated, with  but  a  very  moderate  appropriation, 
as  compared  with  many  that  have  been  given  to 
much  less  worthy  objects,  would  have  proved  of 
great  and  lasting  value  to  the  country.  However, 
what  the  general  government  has  neglected  to  do, 
in  this  regard,  several  of  the  States  separately  are 
doing,  and  the  beneflts  flowing  therefrom  are  quite 
apparent,  proving  beyond  doubt  the  correctness  of 
Washington's  views. 

In  one  of  these  letters  to  Sinclair,  Washington  re- 
marks : — ^''I  could  not  omit  so  fiivorable  an  oppor- 
tunity, as  the  departure  of  Mr.  Stickland  affords 
me,  of  presenting  my  best  respects  to  you ;  and  my 
sincere  thanks  for  the  views  of  agriculture  in  the 
different  countries  of  Great  Britain,  which  you  have 
had  the  goodness  to  send  me, — and  for  the  Diplo- 
ma (received  by  the  hands  of  Mr.  Day)  admitting 
me  a  foreign  honorary  member  of  the  Board  of 
Agriculture.  For  this  testimony  of  the  attention 
of  that  body,  and  for  the  honor  it  has  conferred  OQ 
me,  I  have  a  high  sense.  From  the  first  intima- 
tion you  were  pleased  to  give  me  of  this  Institu- 
tion, I  conceived  the  most  fiivorable  ideas  of  its 
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utility : — and  the  more  I  have  seen  and  reflected 
on  the  plan  sincey  the  more  canvinced  I  am  of  its 
importance,  iA  a  rational  point  of  Tiew,  not  only  to 
Great  Britain,  but  to  all  other  countries.^ 

Under  date  of  July  20th,  1794,  he  writes  to  Sin- 
clair as  follows : — ^^'I  know  of  no  pursuit  in  which 
more  real  and  important  service  can  be  rendered  to 
any  country,  than  by  improving  its  agriculture — ^its 
breeds  of  useful  animals — and  other  branches  of  a 
husbandman's  cares ; — ^nor  can  I  conceiye  any  plan 
more  conducive  to  this  end  than  the  one  you  have 
introduced  for  bringing  into  view  the  actual  state  oi 
them  in  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom ;  by  which  good 
and  bad  habits  are  exhibited  in  a  manner  too  plain 
to  be  misconcejied,  for  the  accounts  giyen  to  the 
British  Board  appear,  in  genezal,  to  be  dravm  up  in 
a  masterly  manner,  affording  a  fund  of  information 
useful  in  political  economy — serviceable  in  all  coun- 
tries." 

Again,  under  date  Dec.  10,  1796,  he  says : — ^"A 
Ibw  months  more,  say  the  3d  of  March  next, 
(1797,)  and  the  scenes  of  my  political  life  will 
close,  and  leave  me  in  the  shades  of  retirement ; 
when,  if  a  ibw  years  are  allowed  me  to  enjoy  it 
(many  I  cannot  expect,  being  upon  the  verge  of 
sixty-five,)  and  health  is  continued  to  me,  I  shall 
pursue  with  pleasure  and  edification  the  findts  of 
the  exertions  of  the  British  Board  for  the  improve- 
ment of  agriculture;  and  shall  have  leisure,  I 
trust,  to  leaUn  some  of  the  useful  discoveries  which 
have  been  made  in  the  science  of  husbandry.  Un- 
til the  above  period  shall  have  arrived,  and  par- 
ticularly during  the  present  session  of  Congress, 
which  commenced  the  5th  instant,  I  can  give  but 
little  attenti<m  to  matters  out  of  the  line  of  my  im- 
mediate avocations.  I  did  not,  however,  omit  the 
occasion,  at  the  opening  of  the  session,  to  call  the 
attention  of  that  body  to  the  importance  of  agricul- 
ture." 

The  following  extract  fh)m  hu  Speech  to  Con- 
gress, Dec.  5,  1796»  contains  his  remarks  alluded 
to  above : — 

''It  will  not  be  doubted  that  with  reference  either 
to  individual  or  national  welibre.  Agriculture  is  of 
primary  importance.  In  proportion  as  nations  ad- 
vance in  pc^ralation  and  other  circumstances  of 
maturity,  this  truth  becomes  more  apparent,  and 
renders  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  more  and  more 
an  object  of  public  patronage.  Institutions  for 
promoting  it  grow  up,  supported  by  the  public 
purse ;  and  to  what  object  can  it  be  dedicated  with 
greater  propriety  P  Among  the  means  which  have 
been  employed  to  this  end,  none  have  been  attend- 
ed with  greater  success  than  the  establishment  of 
Boards,  composed  of  proper  characters,  charged 
iffth  collecting  and  diffiising  information,  and  en- 
abled by  premiums,  and  small  pecuniary  aid,  to 
enoourage  and  assist  a  spirit  of  discovery  and  im- 
provement   This  species  of  establishment  contrib- 


utes doubly  to  the  increase  of  improvement,  by 
stimulating  to  enterprise  and  experiment,  and  by 
drawing  to  a  common  centre  the  results  everywhere 
of  individual  skill  and  observation,  and  spreading 
them  thence  over  the  whole  nation.  Experience 
accordingly  has  shown  that  they  are  very  cheap  in- 
struments of  immense  national  benefits." 

Washington  often  remarks  to  Sinclair  that  ag- 
riculture has  ever  been  his  fiivorite  pursuit,  regrets 
that  the  duties  of  his  pubUc  station  do  not  allow 
him  to  pay  that  attention  to  it  that  he  could  wish* 
ifjand  expresses  an  earnest  longing  fbr  the  time  to 
arrive  when  he  may  return  to  Mount  Vernon,  axril 
engage  in  ''these  most  agreeable  and  useful  occu- 
pations.'' On  retiring  from  his  public  office,  in  the 
spring  of  1797,  he  returned  to  his  estates  on  the 
Potomac,  and  engaged  with  renewed  pleasure  in 
farming.  Writing  to  Mr.  Stiddand  soon  after  his 
retirement  to  private  Ufe,  he  says : — ^"At  no  period 
have  I  been  more  closely  employed  than  now,  in 
repairing  the  ravages  of  an  eight  years'  absence. 
Engaging  workmen  of  different  sorts,  providing 
and  looking  after  them,  together  with  the  necessary 
attention  to  my  fiums,  have  occupied  all  my  time 
since  I  have  been  at  home.  For  the  detailed  ac- 
counts of  your  observations  on  the  husbandry  of 
these  United  States,  and  your  reflections  thereon, 
I  feel  myself  much  obliged,  and  shall  at  all  times 
be  thankfbl  for  any  suggestions  on  agricultazal 
subjects  which  you  may  find  leisure  and  indinatioo 
to  fiivor  me  with,  as  the  remainder  at  my  life, 
which  in  the  common  course  of  things,  now  in  my 
sixty-sixth  year,  cannot  be  of  long  continuanoe, 
will  be  devoted  wholly  to  rural  and  agricultural 
pursuits." 

And  so  for  the  brief  period  allotted  him  after 
this  final  retirement,  was  that  life  spent  Only  four 
days  previous  to  his  death,  he  made  out  a  new  and 
elaborate  plan  for  the  management  of  his  farms,  re- 
vising and  improving  upon  such  former  modes  of 
cultivation  as  appeared  to  him  to  need  it,  making 
new  tables  of  rotation  and  of  estimates  of  labor, 
products,  &c  A  sketch  of  these  interesting  docu- 
ments cannot  be  given  in  this  necessaiily  limited 
article. 

I  close  with  the  brief  expression  of  a  wish  that 
our  statesmen  might  copy  largely  from  the  exam- 
ple of  Washington,  cat<ching  something  of  his 
earnest  solicitude  for  the  advancement  of  the  ag* 
ricultund  interests  of  the  country,  and  not  allowing 
mere  political  theories,  or  considerations  of  party* 
to  hinder  them  from  efforts  to  promote  those  in- 
terests. F.  H. 

BroMUiboro'rJuiy  10, 1865. 


Eably  Tomatoes.— Mr.  George  W.  White,  of 
North  Cambridge,  left  with  us,  July  21st,  a  box  of 
tomatoes, .  well  grown  and  fully  ripe,  which  he 
raised  in  the  open  air.    He  informs  us  that  last 
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year,  when  the  season  was  more  forwai^jd,  he  sold  a 
quantity  as  early  as  JTuly  12th.  The  irariety  he 
cultiTatea  oame  from  the  French  seed,  imported 
two  or  three  years  since,  and  they  are  prolific  as 
well  as  early  bearers. 


.  For  tke  New  SHf^md  Parmer. 

DESIOV  AHD  USEFULNESS  OF  LABOR. 

BY  JOHN  GOLDSBUBT. 

From  the  earliest  authentic  history  of  our  laoe, 
we  learn  that  man  was  doomed  to  till  the  ground, 
and  to  flsin  his  subsistence  by  the  sweat  of  his 
brow.  This  judicial  sentence  was  pronounced  upon 
him  in  consequence  of  his  disobedience  in  partakmg 
of  the  forfoidden  fruit  Man  was  placed  in  *'the 
garden  of  Eden  to  dress  it  and  to  keep  it;^  <<but 
of  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil''  he 
was  forbidden  to  eat  But  man  disobeyed  his 
Maker;  he  partook  of  the  forbidden  fruit,  and  the 
Tery  ground  was  cursed  for  his  sake.  "ITierefore, 
the  Lord  Go4  sent  him  forth  from  the  garden  of 
Eden,  to  till  the  ground,  from  whence  he  was  taken. 
So  he  drove  out  the  man." 

Whether  the  whole  race  of  man  could  or  would 
have  liyed  on  the  earth,  through  all  ages,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  have  complied  with  the  command  to  "he 
fruitful  and  multiply,  and  repleni^  tiie  earth  and 
subdue  it,*'  without  any  labor  in  cultivating  and 
subduing  the  ground,  and  rendering  it  fruitful,  is  a 
question  which  admits  of  some  discussion,  and  on 
which  we  do  not  proj)08e  to  enter.  But  it  wotdd 
be  well  for  us  to  inquire  a  little  into  the  design  and 
usefulness  of  man's  doom  in  being  obliged  to  culti- 
vate the  earth  in  order  to  gain  a  subsistence.  And 
here,  if  we  only  stop  to  consider  the  nature,  design 
and  reasonableness  of  his  employment,  or  the  nat- 
ural effects  of  his  labors  on  his  character,  his  use- 
fulness and  his  happiness,  we  shall  be  led  to  con- 
clude that,  however  wicked  man  may  have  been  in 
disobeying  his  Maker,  God  has  dealt  with  him  in 
great  mercy,  benevolence  and  kindness,  and  made 
tne  very  labors  to  which  he  was  doomed  the  step- 
pinff-stones  to  his  virtue  and  happiiless. 

No  one  wiU  deny  that  labor  is  an  honest  and  hon- 
orable emnloyment  It  is  honest,  because  it  is 
right,  and  oeoause  Qod  has  required  it  For  the 
same  reason,  it  is  honorable.  It  has  nothing  in  its 
nature  that  is  dishonest  or  dishonorable— nothing 
that  is  mean,  degradinj^,  disgraceful  or  derogatory ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  it  has  much  that  is  ennobUng, 
elevating  and  praiseworthy.  Nor  was  it  the  design 
of  God,  in  imposing  labor  upon  man,  to  degrade 
him,  or  to  require  him  to  perform  a  service  which 
is  beneath  the  di£;mty  of  his  character.  It  was  not 
to  degrade  man,  but  to  lift  him  up  and  make  him  a 
man,  that  he  was  sent  forth  to  labor.  The  labor 
imposed  upon  him  was  a  reasonable  service— such 
aa  God  had  a  right  to  impose,  and  as  man  was 
bound  in  duty  to  perform.  AH  that  was  required 
of  man  was  to  labor  for  his  own  good  as  well  ajs 
that  of  others — ^to  gain  his  living  by  his  labor.  It 
was,  therefore,  not  only  an  honest  and  honorable 
employment,  but  a  useful  one — such  as  conduces  to 
health,  i)rosj)erity  and  happiness.* 

The  laboring  man,  whether  he  be  a  former,  a 
mechanic,  a  manufacturer,  a  tradesman,  or  a  pro- 
fessional man,  is  the  truly  happy  man.  It  is  the 
very  nature  of  labor  to  impart  nappiness  to  all  its 
votaries.    There  is  a  real  satisfaction  of  mind  in  be- 


holding the  labors  and  productions  of  one's  own 
hands— in  overcoming  difficulties,  and  in  arriving  at 
certain  desirable  results.  But,  on  the  contrary, 
idleness  leads  to  poverty  and  virretchedness,  and 
rendena.man  truly  miserable.  Hear  the  language 
of  Solomon  upon  this  point,  who  has  dven  us  a 
glowing  deacnption  of  Uie  idle  man :  "I  went  by 
the  field  of  the  slothful,  and  by  the  vineyard  of  the 
man  void  of  understanding ;  and  b,  it  was  all  grown 
over  with  thorns,  and  nettles  had  covered  the  fkce 
thereof,  and  the  stone-wall  thereof  vras  broken  down. 
Then  I  saw,  and  considered  it  well ;  I  locked  upon 
it,  and  received  instruction.  Yet  a  Utde  sleep,  a  lit- 
tle slumber,  a  little  folding  of  the  hands  to  sleep : 
so  shall  thy  poverty  come  as  one  that  travelletn, 
and  th^  want  as  an  armed  man."    ^ 

The  industrious  farmer,  perhap8,%kes  more  sat- 
isfaction than  any  other  man.  His  employment 
gives  symmetry  and  strength  to  his  frame,  energy 
to  his  character,  buoyancy  to  his  spirits,  and  expan- 
sion to  all  his  faculties.  He  is  Nature's  true  noble- 
man. This  he  manifests  by  his  industry  and  perse- 
verance, no  less,  than  by  his  noble  character,  his 
pure  thoughts,  his  sound  reasoning,  and  his  practi- 
cal good  sense.  For,  though  he  dbb  been  turned 
out  of  the  beautiful  garden  of  Eden  and  of  inno- 
cence, yet  he  has  not  been  dwarfed,  either  in  hia 
mental  or  his  physical  powers.  He  is  still  a  man, 
possessing  all  the  faculties  and  powers  of  a  man : 
nor  yet  nas  he  been  doomed  to  cultivate  a  barren 
waste  or  a  sandy  desert,  but  a  soil  naturally  rich, 
fruitful  and  productive,  where,  by  his  labor  and  dil- 
igence, he  may  make  **  the  wilaerness  and  solitary 
place  flourish  and  blossom  as  the  rose."  And  he 
has  made  ''the  wilderness  and  solitary  place"  pro- 
ductive of  all  the  comforts,  the  conveniences,  the 
necessaries  and  the  luxuries  of  life. 

When  we  look  around  us,  even  in  our  own  land, 
and  mark  the  progress  of  agriculture  and  the  me- 
chanic arts,  of  science,  literature  and  general  intelli- 
gence,— ^when  we  see  the  cities  and  thriving  towns 
with  which  New  England  is  filled,  and  reflect  how 
rapidly  the  forest  has  given  way  to  cultivated  fields« 
and  cultivated  fields  to  busy  and  prosperous  towns, 
we  can  hardly  realize,  that,  in  less  than  a  hundred 
and  fifty  years,  all  this  change  has  been  effiBcted, — 
that  a  howling  wilderness  has  been  converted  into  a 
fruitful  field,  occupied  and  cultivated  by  manv  mil- 
lions of  virtuous,  intelligent,  enterprising  and  nappy 
inhabitants. 

Labor,  then,  is  a  necessary,  a  useful,  and  a  virtu- 
ous employment  God  himself  has  shown  it  to  be 
such,  not  only  by  requiring  it  of  man,  but  by  his 
own  labors  in  creating  the  world.  According  to  the 
l^ible,  God  labored  six  days,  in  the  woriL  of  crea- 
tion, which  he  would  not  have  done,  had  labor  been 
dishonorable  or  useless.  From  the  ve^  represen- 
tations of  the  Bible,  therefore, — from  the  example 
of  God  in  creatinff  the  world  and  all  things  ther^ 
from  all  that  we  know  of  the  character  of  God,  ana 
of  his  design  in  requiring  Labor  of  man,  we  infbr 
the  wise  design  and  the  great  useflilness  of  labor. 

ffarwick,  1855. 

Remarks. — In  a  former  article  by  this  writer, 
the  name  was  printed  Goldsmith,  when  it  should 
have  been  Goldsbury. 

f^  The  mother  of  Horace  Greely  died  at 
Wayne,  Erie  county,  Penn.,  on  the  27th  of  July. 
The  father  of  Mr.  Gzeely  is  still  living. 
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Far  the  New  England  Parmer. 

AHTiaUITT  Am)  SIONITT  OF  AflSI- 
CULTITBE. 

BY  JOHN  G0LD8BTJRT. 

Agriculture  was  one  of  the  earliest  and  most 
common  pursuits  of  man :  tilling  the  ground  and 
tending  herds  and  flocks  were  among  the  first  and 
most  general  occupckions ;  and  the  knowledge,  re- 
lating to  these  subjects,  was  the  first  acquired  and 
the  most  extensive.  Almost  all  the  ancient  hea- 
then nations  ascribe  the  invention  and  introduc- 
tion of  agriculture  in  their  country  to  some  divini- 
ty or  deified  sovereign.  With  some  nations,  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil  was  the  most  common  occu- 
pation ;  with  tters,  the  raising  of  cattle ;  and  with 
others,  hunting  and  fishing.  Compared  with  other 
modes  of  subsistence,  agriculture  has  an  important 
advantage  in  promoting  various  arts,  because  it 
compels  men  to  renounce  a  wandering  life,  and  set- 
tle m  fixed,  permanent  abodes;  thus  it  increases 
the  demand  for  conveniences,  and  furnishes  an  oc- 
casion for  inventions,  which  may  help  to  &cilitate 
and  carry  to  perfection  the  culture  of  the  soil. 

Agriculture  was,  from  the  beginning,  an  honora- 
ble employment  amonff  the  Romans.  Patricians 
and  the  most  distinguished  citizens  engaged  in  it. 
CIncinnatus  wa«  laboring  in  his  fields,  when  informed 
of  his  election  to  the  dictatorship.  Regulus  asked 
leave  to  retire  from  the  senate  to  cultivate  a  little 
farm,  suffering  from  neglect.  This  attention  to  the 
actual  cultivation  of  the  lands,  by  the  ablest  and 
best  informed  men,  occasioned  an  advancement  in 
the  art  of  agriculture,  such  as  the  Greeks  never  at- 
tained. There  were,  however,  numerous  works 
written  in  Greek  on  this  subject  Varro  mentions 
about  fifty  authors.  But  wliatever  might  have  been 
written  by  the  Greeks,  the  Romans  were  not,  in 
this  branch,  mere  imitators  or  borrowers.  The  max- 
ims and  precepts,  which  are  given  by  the  Roman 
writers,  were  drawn  from  the  experiments  and  ob- 
servations of  the  Romans  themselves.  Their  prin- 
ciples are  not  extensively  applicable  to  modem  ag^ 
riculture ;  yet  their  writings  aboimd  in  useful  hints 
and  remarks,  and  have  always  been  regarded  as  cu- 
rious and  interesting  compositions.  Virgirs  Geoi^ 
gics  may  properly  be  adverted  to  as  illustrating  the 
agriculture  of  the  Romans. 

Agriculture  was  also  held  in  high  estimation 
among  the  Greeks.  It  was  their  most  common  pur- 
suit and  means  of  living.  Hie  boundaries  of  tneir 
fields  were  marked  by  stones,  which  served  to  guard 
the  cultivators  against  mutual  encroachments.  The 
culture  of  the  vine  and  of  trees  was  also  an  object 
of  attention.  The  raising  of  cattle  was  a  common 
employment,  and  a  principal  source  of  wealth. 
These  employments  were  not  considered  in  any 
way  degrading  or  ignoble,  but  were  exercised  by 
persons  of  eminence  and  even  by  princes.  From 
the  writings  of  Hesiod,  it  is  evident  that  agricul- 
ture was,  at  an  earlv  period,  a  subject  of  practical 
interest  among  the  Greeks ;  yet  the  art  ooes  not 
appear  to  have  been  carried  to  very  great  perfec- 
tion in  any  of  the  States.  The  soil  of  Attica  was 
more  &vorable  to  the  production  of  the  grape,  olive, 
and  fig,  than  of  grain.  The  exportation  of  com 
was  prohibited.  If  com-dealers  combined  to  raise 
the  price,  they  were  liable  to  capital  punishment 
In  order  to  avoid  a  scarcity  of  com,  public  grana- 
ries were  kept,  under  the  direction  of  purveyors 
and  receivers. 


Agriculture,  both  in  Greece  and  Rome,  was  held 
in  much  higher  estimation  than  commerce,  or. 
any  of  the  mechanic  arts.  The  fields  were  chjeflj 
possessed  by  respectable  citizens.  Many  noblemen 
lived  upon  their  own  lands,  and  made  the  cultiTa- 
tion  and  improvement  of  them  a  special  study; 
the  ornamenting  of  their  estates  constituted  an  im- 
portant part  of  their  luxury.  The  grain  diiefly  cul- 
tivated was  wheat,  but  of  various  kinds ;  such  as 
com,  barley,  oats,  &c.  The  breeding  of  cattle  was 
an  object  of  attention ;  chiefly,  oxen,  horses,  sheep 
and  goats.  Much  care  was  abo  bestowed  on  bees. 
Trees,  also,  both  Ibrest,  fruit  and  ornamental,  re- 
ceived their  share  of  attention.  Both  nations  were 
acquainted  with  most  of  the  various  methods  now 
practiced  for  propagating  the  different  spedes  and 
varieties  of  fhiit ;  but  the  culture  of  the  \-ine  final- 
ly took  the  precedence  of  all  other  cultivation. 

These  nations,  Greece  and  Rome,  had  various 
gods  and  goddesftes  whom  they  regarded  and  wor- 
shipped as  the  patrons  of  agriculture,  the  protec- 
tors of  fields,  of  fmits,  and  of  flowers,  and  uie  de- 
fenders of  limits.  Among  these  were  Terminus^ 
the  god  of  boundaries,  whose  peculiar  province  it 
was  to  mark  the  limits  of  landed  property,  and  to 
guard  and  protect  them ;  Priapusj  the  god  of 
fields,  of  cultivated  grounds  and  gardens ;  I  ertunk- 
nusy  the  god  of  fruit  trees,  and  his  wife,  Pomona, 
the  goddess  of  fruits  and  gardens ;  Flora  and  Chlo- 
risj  Uie  giddesses  of  blossoms  and  flowers ;  Ihro- 
nta,  the  goddess  of  fruits,  nurseries  and  groves; 
Pales,  the  goddess  of  pasturage  and  the  fe^ng  of 
flocks ;  Bmona,  the  goddess  of  oxen ;  Seffdia,  the 
goddess  of  seed  planted  in  the  earth;  iSppona, 
the  goddess  of  horses ;  CoUina,  the  goddess  of  the 
hills ;  VaUoniaf  the  goddess  of  the  valleys ;  i?fm- 
dna,  the  goddess  of  weeding ;  VolutiOf  the  god- 
dess of  the  growing  com ;  Jmllona,  the  goddess  of 
honey ;  OccatoTj  the  god  of  harrowing ;  StereuHuSf 
the  god  of  manuring ;  and  PUumnus,  the  god  of 
kneading  and  baking  bread.  Besides  these,  they  had 
a  great  goddess  by  the  name  of  Ceres,  to  whom  they 
ascribed  the  discover}'  of  agriculture,  and  all  subse- 
quent improvements  in  husbandry.  She  is  said  to 
have  first  taught  men  to  cultivate  grain,  and  to  in- 
stmct  them  in  all  the  labors  pertaining  to  it  She 
travelled  from  country  to  country',  and  imported 
her  fiivors  to  all  lands  by  giving  instruction  in  agri- 
culture and  the  use  of  the  plow.  And  she  associated 
Triptolemus  with  her,  as  a  companion  of  her  travels, 
and  sent  him  over  the  earth,  to  teach  husbandry,  and 
thereby  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  a  god.  To  the 
foregoing  gods  and  goddesses,  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans offered  in  sacrifice  at  stated  times,  not  only 
fruits  and  flowera,  but  some  of  the  richest  produc- 
tions of  the  earth. 


Tall  Herd's  Grass. — ^We  saw  the  other  day, 
in  the  office  of  S.  B.  Phinney,  Esq.,  Editor  of  the 
Barnstable  Patriot,  some  herd's  grass  up^cards  of  6 
feet  high,  a  &ir  specimen  of  several  acres  grown  upon 
a  swamp  which  he  had  reclaimed.  Friend  Phinney, 
throw  your  editorial  quill  into  the  fire,  and  your 
commission  as  Collector  of  the  port  of  Barnstable, 
to  the  sharks  of  Barnstable  Bay,  and  let  your  ge- 
nius work  in  its  natural  way.  Herd's  grass  six  feet 
and  one  inch  high  by  the  acre,  to  say  notiiing  of 
the  ten  acres  of  yellow  pines  now  ten  to  fifteen  feet 
high,  the  seeds  of  which  he  sowed  «ome  ten  years 
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ago !  What  a  pity  that  he  who  can  change  the  &ce 
of  nature  at  will,  and  make  the  earth  teem  with 
its  richest  productions,  should  cnunp  his  genius  ov- 
er a  ^'political  item/'  or  over  a  dozen  ^'lightrhouses." 
Why,  anybody  can  write  an  editorial,  or  see  that 
Uncle  Sam's  revenue  is  duly  collected ;  but  who  can 
turn  an  ugly  swamp  inside  out,  and  clothe  it  with 
perennial  beauty  and  herd's  grass  six  feet  and  one 
inch  high !  He  must  have  taken  his  pattern  from 
some  of  those  ugly  customers,  called  sword-fish, 
who  perforate  ships'  bottoms  with  their  noses  six 
feet  and  one  inch  long ! 


For  the  New  Bn^and  Parmer. 

STONE  HOUSES. 

Seeing  an  inquiry  of  a  "Subscriber"  from  War- 
wick in  relation  to  gravel  houses,  I  have  ventured 
to  indite  the  following,  respecting  a  method  of 
buildinff  with  common  stone  and  mortar  used  here 
in  one  mstance,  and  which  has  also  been  successful- 
ly used  elsewhere.    To  many  the  method  may  not 


has  set,  say  twenty-four  hours  or  more,  according  to 
the  quality  of  the  mortar ;  and  are  then  removed 
and  reset,  and  all  the  foregoing  operations  repeated 
until  the  walls  of  the  builmng  are  completed.  ^  The 
windows  and  door-frames  are  made  and  set  in  the 
same  manner  as  they  are  for  brick  buildings ;  over 
the  doors  and  windows  is  put  a  wood  or  stone  lintel 
to  hold  the  pressure  of  the  wall  until  it  is  dry. 
Oare  is  to  be  taken  in  placing  all  of  the  stone 
around  the  windows  and  aoors  to  have  them  perma- 
nently fixed  in  their  places,  so  as  to  form  a  solid 
jam.  The  flooring  timbers  are  placed  and  anchored 
mto  the  walls  in  me  same  manner  as  they  are  in 
brick  buildings.  As  this  kind  of  wall  is  somewhat 
uneven  for  the  reception  of  the  flooring  timbers,  a 
piece  of  scantling,  say  24  by  6  inches,  should  be 
placed  and  levelled  upon  the  walls,  and  be  firmly 
bedded  with  mortar  to  receive  the  joists  and  other 
flooring  timbers. 

This  method  accords  with  that  practiced  by  Dr. 
C.  F.  Raihsdell,  formerly  of  Springfield,  but  now 
of  South  Brookfield,  in  constructing  buildings  of 
stone.  The  Doctor  has  had  some  experience  in  this 
mode  of  building,  and  would  be  very  glad  to  com- 
municate with  any  one  upon  this  subject  The  sand 


be  new ;  but  still  it  is  to  some,  and  deserves  notice  for  his  mortar  he  prefers  to  be  coarse  and  filled 


as  being  an  attempt  to  solve  the  great  problem  so 
often  proposed  by  men  of  moderate .  and  humble 
means,  "how  can  we  build  substantially  and  cheap- 
ly." Our  forests  are  fistft  disappearing ;  and  thor- 
ough, substantial,  well-built  w(X)d  houses,  will  now 
rank  among  those  of  the  first  cost  True,  we  can 
even  now  build  quite  cheap  with  wood,  provided  we 
are  content  to  accept  a  Duilding  whicn  is  really 
(htap  in  all  particulars.  But  with  such  structures 
no  man  of  sterling  mind  is  at  all  satisfied.  The 
house  built  in  an  unsubstantial  manner  does  the 
possessor  little  or  no  good  in  adding  to  his  real 
nappiness  here ;  nay,  it  may  do  him  positive  moral 
hum,  if  not  physical ;  for  it  may  lower  his  estimate 
of  the  good,  the  noble,  and  the  true ;  although  it  may 
shield  nim  and  his  in  a  measure  from  the  elements. 
Last  year,  (1854)  a  stone  machine  shop,  400  feet 
lon^,  40  feet  wide  and  two  stories  hi^h,  with  walls 
21  mches  thick,  was  built  here  of  a  kmd  of  slate  in 
the  following  manner.  The  entire  mass  of  stone 
blasted  from  the  ledge  was  carried  to  the  building, 
the  nature  of  the  le(%e  being  such  that  a  very  lar^ 
portion  of  the  stone  obtained  by  blasting  was  m 
small  pieces ;  into  the  mortar,  which  was  made  of 
lime  and  coarse  sand,  were  put,  and  intimately 
mixed  with  it,  all  the  small  chips  and  fragments. 
All  the  larger  stone  were  reserved  for  the  process 
of  filling  in.  The  walls  were  made  by  filling  the 
mortar  mto  boxes,  made  by  placing  plank  outside 
and  inside  of  the  wall,  a  distance  apart  of  the  de- 
sired thickness  of  the  wall  These  plank  are  kept 
in  their  places  by  plumb,  straight  edges  of  sufficient 
strength  placed  and  fitstened  upon  the  outside  of 
the  plank.  When  the  planks  have  been  thus  prop- 
erly disposed  in  their  places  to  a  height  of  thi^  or 
fbur  feet  above  the  foundation,  the  mortar,  in  a  very 

Elastic  state,  is  brought  from  the  mortar-bed  in 
ods,  and  poured  mto  the  space  between  the 
planks.  Into  this  soft,  yielding  mass  were  disposed 
all  of  the  larger  stones  m  such  a  manner  as  to  make 
the  wall  one  solid  mass  of  mortar  and  stone.  These 
processes  of  alternately  filling  with  mortar  and  lar- 
ger stone  are  repeated  until  uie  mould  is  full. 

The  mould  or  planks  forming  the  wall  are  al- 
k)wed  to  remain  upon  the  walls  until  the  mortar, 


with  small  gravel  stone,  the  largest  of  which  should 
not  exceed  the  size  of  a  kidney  bean.  Into  his 
mortar  in  a  very  thin  state,  when  well  mixed,  he 
puts  larger  stone  of  various  sizes.  The  laying  of 
nis  walls  he  does  in  the  same  manner  as  before 
stated.  For  his  larger  stone  he  takes  any  field  or 
whatever  kind  of  good  building  stones  are  most 
easy  to  be  obtained,  which  are  of  a  suitable  size  for 
his  walls.  Flat  stone  are  always  to  be  preferred, 
but  by  a  due  admixture  of  round  and  flat  stone  a 
very  strong  wall  may  thus  be  built  For  success  with 
this  kind  of  wall  one  precaution  is  of  the  first  im- 
portance, and  that  is  in  laying,  the  materials  should 
be  so  disposed  in  the  walls,  as  to  make  the  same  en- 
tirely sohd,  and  at  the  same  time  have  every  indi- 
vidual stone  entirely  coated  with  the  mortar. 

The  thickness  of  the  walls  should  be  proportioned 
to  the  size  of  tiie  building  and  the  height  and  num- 
ber of  stories.  For  ordinary  dwellings,  two  stories 
high,  the  Doctor  thinks  14  inches  for  the  cellar, 
12  inches  for  the  first  story,  and  10  inches  for  the 
second  story,  to  be  about  tnat  which  is  required  for 
strength  and  durability.  All  inside  chimne}!)  would 
be  best  built  with  brick.  Those  in  the  outside 
walls  might  be  carried  with  the  same  materials  of 
the  walls. 

The  outside  of  these  houses  may  be  finished  with 
a  kind  of  mortar-finish  called  stucco.  This  finish  has 
been  quite  successfully  used  for  many  years  in  va- 
rious parts  of  our  country.  It  is  maae  of  common 
lime  and  hydraulic  cement,  together  with  some 
chemicals  used  in  qyloring  the  surfSice  after  it  is 
partiy  dry ;  this  makes  a  nne  and  durable  covering 
and  finish :  and  withal,  is  tasty  in  appearance,  it  be- 
ing blocked  off  in  imitation  of  large  stones,  and 
may  be  so  shaded  as  to  represent  any  of  the  sand- 
stones or  granite,  to  suit  tne  &ncy  of  the  proprie- 
tor. If  a  nicer  and  more  expensive  finish  is  desired 
than  the  stucco,  this  wall  is  well  adapted  to  receive 
the  mastic  finish,  which  is  made  of  dry  sand  and 
linseed  oil,  togetiier  with  some  other  drying  mate- 
rials. The  doors  and  windows  may  be  ornamented 
with  terra  cotta  or  iron  projectinc^  caps  if  desired; 
and  all  the  appendages  of  verandahs  and  projecting 
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comicefl,  and  ornamental  observatories,  may  appro- 
priately have  a  place  upon  these  structures. 

To  prevent  any  ii\)uriou8  effects  arising  from 
dampness  on  account  of  the  absorption  and  reten- 
tion of  moisture  by  the  walls,  agamst  all  the  out- 
side Wl,  upon  the  inside  there  should  be  furring, 
*done  as  is  done  in  many  brick  buildings,  and  for  the 
same  reason.  Where  oil  mastic  is  used,  the  inside 
plastering  might  be  rendered  directly  upon  the 
walls,  as  the  mastic,  from  its  very  nature,  would 
prevent  the  absorption  of  moisture.  And  some  ex- 
press a  poflitiTe  opinion  that  where  the  stucco  is 
used,  no  injurious  effects  would  arise  from  damp- 


ness, even  if  the  inside  plastering  were  done  upon 
the  walls. 

Upon  the  authority  of  Dr.  Ramsdell,  the  cost  of 
these  structures  finished  upon  the  outside  with  stuc- 
co in  a  plain  manner,  is  not  &r  from  the  cost  of 
common  wood  dweUings,  or  from  $1,25  to  $1,50 

Eer  square  yard  of  the  wall  all  finished.    This  price, 
owever,  must  vary  some  with  the  price  of  the  lime 
in  particular  vicinities,  and  with  me  &cility  with 
which  the  sand  and  odier  materials  could  oe  ob- 
tained. P.  Ball. 
fforcuUr,  1855. 


DESIGN  FOB  A  SITALL  FARM  EOVSE. 


We  here  present  a  ferm  house  of  the  simplest 
and  most  unpretending  kind,  suitable  for  a  &im  of 
twenty,  fifty,  or  an  hundred  acres.  Buildings  some- 
what m  this  style  are  not  unfrequently  seen  in  the 
New  England  States,  and  in  New  Yorii;  and  the 
plan  is  in  fiict  suggested,  although  not  copied,  from 
some  fium  houses  which  we  have  known  there,  with 
improvements  and  additions  of  our  own. 

This  house  may  be  built  either  of  stone,  brick  or 
wood.  The  style  is  rather  rustic  than  otherwise, 
and  intended  to  be  altogether  plain,  yet  agreeable 
in  outward  appearance,  and  of  quite  convenient  ar- 
rangement The  body  of  this  house  is  40  by  30 
feet  on  the  ground,  and  12  feet  high,  to  the  plates 
for  the  roof;  the  lower  rooms  nine  feet  high ;  the 
roof  intended  for  a  pitch  of  35** — ^but,  by  an  error 
in  the  drawing,  made  less — thus  affordingvery  tol- 
erable chamber  room  in  the  roof  story.  The  L,  or 
rear  projection,  containing  the  wash-room  and  wood- 
house,  iuts  out  two  feet  from  the  side  of  the  house 
to  which  it  is  attached,  vrith  posts  7i  feet  high  above 


the  floor  of  the  main  house ;  the  pitch  of  the  roof 
•f|  being  the  same.  Beyond  this  is  a  building  32  by 
24  feet,  vrith  10  feet  posts,  partitioned  off  into  a 
swill-room,  pigKcry,  workshop,  and  wagon-house, 
and  a  like  roof  with  the  others.  A  light,  rustic 
porch,  12  by  18  feet,  with  lattice  work,  is  placed  on 
the  front  of  the  house,  and  another  at  Uie  side  door, 
over  which  vines,  by  way  of  drapery,  may  run ;  thus 
combining  that  sheltered,  conifortable  and  home- 
like expression  so  desirable  in  a  rural  dwelling. — 
The  chunney  is  carried  out  in  three  separate  mies, 
sufficiently  marked  by  the  partitions  above  the  roof. 
The  windows  are  hooded,  or  sheltered,  to  protect 
them  from  the  weather,  and  fitted  with  simple  slid- 
ing sashes,  vrith  7  by  9  or  8  by  10  glass.  Outer 
bhnds  may  be  added,  if  requirea ;  but  it  is  usually 
better  to  nave  these  xnsidey  as  they  are  no  ornament 
to  the  outside  of  the  building,  are  liable  to  be  driv- 
en back  and  forth  by  the  vnnd,  even  if  fiisteninga 
are  used,  and  in  any  event  are  little  better  than  a 
continual  annoyance. 
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Iktebiok  Akranqebient. 


^  The  front  door,  over  which 
ifi  a  single  aash-light  across, 
opens  into  a  hall  or  entry  0 
ay  7  feet,  from  which  a  door 
opens  on  either  side  into  a 
8itting<-room  and  parlor,  each 
16  bv  15  feet,  ithted  by  a 
double,  plain  window,  at  the 
ends,  and  a  single  two-sash 
window  in  front  Between 
the  entrance  door  and  stove 
are  in  each  room  a  small 
pantry  or  closet  fbr  dishes, 
or  otherwise,  as  may  be  re- 
quired. The  chimney  stands 
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OBOUKD  PLAV. 

in  the  centre  of  the  house,  with  a  separate  flue 
for  each  front  room,  into  which  a  thunble  is  in- 
serted to  receive  the  stovepipes  by  which  they 
are  warmed;  and  from  the  mner  side  of  these 
rooms  each  has  a  *door  passing  to  the  kitchen,  or 
chief  living  room.  This  last  apartment  is  22  by  15 
feet,  with  a  broad  fireplace  containing  a  crane,  hooks 
and  trammel,  if  required,  and  a  spacioiis  &mily  ov- 
en— affording  those  homely  and  primitive  comforts 
still  so  dear  to  many  of  us  who  are  not  ready  to 
concede  that  all  the  ^drtues  of  the  present  day  are 
combined  in  a  "perfection  cooking  stove,"  and  a 

2 latent"  heater;  althou^  there  is  a  chance  for 
eee  last,  if  they  should  be  adopted  into  the'peace- 
frd  atmosphere  of  this  kitchen. 

On  one  side  of  the  kitchen,  in  rear  of  the  stairs, 
is  a  bedroom,  9  by  8  feet,  with  a  window  in  one 
comer.  Adjoiiiing  that,  is  a  buttery,  dairy-room,  or 
closet,  9  by  6  fee^  also  having  a  window.  At  the 
inner  end  of  the  stairway  is  me  cellar  passage ;  at 
the  outer  end  is  the  chamber  passage,  landing  above 
in  the  highest  part  of  the  root  story.  Opposite  the 
chamber  stairs  is  a  door  leading  to  the  wash-room. 
Between  the  two  windows,  on  the  rear  side  of  the 


kitchen,  is  a  sink,  with  a  waste  pipe  passing  out 
through  the  wall  At  the  further  comer  a  door 
opens  into  a  "snug  bedroom  9  by  8  feet,  lighted  by 
a  window  in  rear;  and  adjoiDing  this  is  a  side  entry 
leading  from  the  end  door,  9  by  6  feet  in  area;  thus 
makinff  every  room  in  the  house  accessible  at  once 
from  &e  kitchen,  and  giving  the  greatest  possible 
convenience  in  both  living  and  house-work. 

The  roof  story  is  partitioned  into  convenienlrflized 
bedrooms ;  the  ceiling  running  down  the  pitch  of 
the  roof  to  within  two  feet  of  the  floor,  unless  they 
are  cut  short  by  inner  partitions,  as  they  are  in  the 
largest  chamber,  to  give  closets.  The  open  area  in 
the  centre,  at  the  h^  of  the  stairs,  is  lighted  by  a 
small  gable  window  inserted  in  the  roof,  at  the  rear, 
and  serves  as  a  lumber  room;  or,  if  necessary,  a 
bed  may  occupy  a  part  of  it 

In  rear  of  the  main  dwelling  is  a  building  44  by 
16  feet,  occupied  as  a  wash-room  and  wooa-house. 
The  wash-room  floor  is  let  down  ei^t  inches  below 
the  kitchen,  and  is  16  by  14  feet,  m  area,  lighted 
by  a  window  on  each  side,  with  a  chimney,  in  which 
is  set  a  boiler,and  fireplace, if  desired,  and  a  sink  in 
the  comer  adjoining.  This  room  is  7i|  feet  in 
height  A  door  passes  from  this  wash-room  into 
the  wood-house,  which  is  30  by  16  feet,  open  m 
front,  with  a  wateiH^loset  in  the  frurther  comer. 

The  cellar  is  7i  feet  in  height — and  is  the  whole 
size  of  the  house,  laid  with  good  stone  wall,  in 
lime  mortar,  with  a  flight  of  steps  leading  outside, 
in  rear  of  the  kitchen,  and  two  or  more  sash-light 
windows  at  the  ends.  If  not  in  a  loose,  gmveUy, 
or  sandy  soil,  the  cellar  should  be  kept  dry  by  a 
drain  leadinff  out  on  to  lower  ground. 

The  builmng  beyond,  and  adioining  the  wood- 
house,  contains  a  swill  house  46  oy  12  feet,  with  a 
window  in  one  end ;  a  chimney  and  boiler  in  one 
comer,  with  storage  for  swill  barrels,  grain,  meal, 
potatoes,  &c,  for  feeding  the  pi^,  whi^  are  in  the 
adjoining  pen  of  same  size,  with  feeding  trough, 
place  fbr  sleeping,  &e.,  and  having  a  window  in  one 
end  and  a  door  in  the  rear,  leading  to  a  yard. 

Adjoining  these,  in  front,  is  a  workshop  and  tool- 
house,  16  l^  10  feety  with  a  window  at  the  end, 
and  an  entrance  door  near  the  wood  house.  In 
this  is  a  joiner's  work-bench,  a  chest  of  working 
tools,  sucn  as  saw,  hammers,  augers,  &c,  &c,  nec- 
essary for  repairing  implements,  doing  Uttle  rough 
jobs,  or  other  wood  work,  &c,  which  every  fiurmer 
ought  to  do  fbr  himself;  and  also  storing  his  hoes, 
axes,  shovels,  hammers,  and  other  small  flirm  im- 
ia.  this  room  he  will  find  abundant 
employment  in  repairing  his  utensils  of 
various  kinds,  making  his  beehives,  hencoops,  &c» 
&c  Next  to  this  is  the  wagon-house,  16  by  14 
fleet,  with  broad  doors  at  the  end,  and  harness  pegs 
around  the  walls. 

The  posts  of  this  building  are  10  feet  high ;  the 
rooms  eight  feet  high,  and  a  low  chamb^  over- 
head for  storing  lumber,  grain,  and  other  articles, 
as  may  be  required.  Altogether,  these  several 
apartments  make  a  very  complete  and  desirable 
accommodation  to  a  man  with  the  property  and  oc- 
cupation fir  which  it  is  intended. 

On  one  side  and  adjoining  the  house,  should  be 
the  sarden,  the  clothe»-yard,  and  the  bee-house> 
which  last  should  always  stand  in  fUl  sight,  and 
feeing  the  most  frequented  room — say  the  kitchen 
— ^that  they  can  be  seen  daily  during  the  swarming 
season,  as  those  performinff  household  duties  may 
keep  Uiem  in  view. — Alkr^a  Rvrid  Anhiiedure. 
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EXTRACTS  AHB  REPLIES. 

APHIDES,  OR  PLANT  LICE. 

Mr.  Farmer  : — ^Your  correspondent  "J.  D.'*  of 
Exeter,  N.  H.,  inquires  how  he  can  destroy  Ajphi- 
des  or  plant  hce.  Some  dozen  years  since  they 
were  here  very  destructive  to  young  trees,  but  they 
have  since  nearly  disappeared.  Whale  oil  soap  is 
what  few  fanners  have — and  common  soap  or  soap- 
suds, when  apphed  so  strong  as  to  kill  the  trees, 
will  not  injure  them. 

The  only  effectual  remedy  I  have  ever  ap])lied  is 
strong  tobacco  water;  this  will  kill  the  insects 
without  injuring  the  trees.  It  is  easily  applied  by 
dipping  the  limbs  in  the  water,  or  oy  singing 
them ;  any  piece  of  old  quilt  or  cotton  batting  will 
answer  for  a  sponge. 

The  wife  of  Professor  Thompson,  an  enthusiastic 
horticulturist,  and  one  who  has  raised  more  young 
trees  than  any  other  lady  in  this  town,  told  me  she 
had  been  perfectly  successful  in  ridding  her  trees  of 
the  whole  tribe  of  aphides  by  using  water  in  which 
potatoes- had  been  boiled ;  this  she  preferred  to  to- 
oaoco  water,  as  it  discolored  nothing  in  its  appKca- 
tion.  C.  GooDRiCH- 

BwlingUm,  Vt,  July  20,  1855. 

TALL  rye— AND  THE  CROPS. 

Mr.  Editor  : — ^Your  paper  of  June  16th  speaks 
of  some  taU  rye  raised  in  Farmington,  Iowa,  which 
measured  six  feet  in  length ;  one  of  my  neighbors 
has  a  lot  of  rye  growing,  which  stands  sir  feet  and 
a  quarter  high ;  Mr.  James  Hall  has  a  number  of 
acres  of  noble-looking  Tye,  some  of  which  measures 
six  feet  and  a  half  in  length. 

Crops  generally  'look  very  well,  though  the 
weather  has  been  rather  wet  for  some  pieces  of 
com.  A  Subscriber, 

JVetopoH,  M  H,,  July  11,  1855. 

SKUNK  CABBAGE. 

Mr.  Editor  : — ^I  wish  to  know  if  there  is  any 
way  to  eradicate  skunk  cabbage.  I  have  a  maple- 
swamp,  which  contains  a  great  deal  of  this  plant, 
and  I  am  desirous  of  remoring  it  entirely.  •  Any  in- 
formation which  you  can  give  will  be  acceptable  to 

A  Subscriber. 

Remarks. — ^Where  you  cannot  plow,  pidl  it  up 
when  it  is  just,  gone  out  of  blossom.  Persist  in 
this  course  for  two  or  three  years,  and  you  will 
greatly  check,  if  not  eradicate  it  A  piece  of  the  root 
an  inch  in  length  will  grow  at  first,  but  cannot  re- 
tain much  vitality  for  any  length  of  time  if  de- 
prived of  the  friendly  offices  of  the  leaves.  Or,  dig 
it  up  with  a  spade  in  May,  and  then  as  often  as  the 
leaves  get  to  be  8  or  10  inches  long. 

crops — ^reapers — ^HAIL-STORM. 

The  prospect  for  an  abundant  harvest  is  very 
good  in  every  section  of  Canada  West 

Several  reaping  machines  have  been  purchased 
for  use  in  this  vicinity,  and  will  soon  be  in*operatioii. 
Grass  is  the  lightest  crop. 

A  very  destructive  hail  storm  passed  through  this 
county  on  the  13th  inst,  doing  much  damage  to 
crops  in  some  places.  It  went  m  a  vein  about  half 
a  mile  wide.  More  than  one  hundred  panes  of 
glass  were  broken  in  one  house,  and  a  great  many 
acres  of  grain  were  entirely  destroyed.    It  is  re- 


ported that  in  one  ndghborhood  many  birds  were 
killed  by  the  haH  The  hailstones  were  as  large  as 
hens'  eggs,  and  it  is  said  some  were  seen  seven 
inches  in  circumference ;  but  I  cannot  vouch  for  the 
truth  of  it 

Weather  very  hot ;  mercury  87^  in  the  shade. 

July  11,  1855.  L.  Varney. 

HORSE  POWER — ^APPLES. 

Mr.  Nourse:  —  Sir,  —  Will  you  inform  me 
through  your  paper,  what  would  oe  the  cost  of  a 
small  threshing  machine  that  could  be  worked  by 
horse-power,  (a,) 

I  have  a  small  mill  for  grinding  com  which  is 
worked  by  horses;  could  I  get  a  machine  to  be 
worked  by  the  same  power  that  carries  the  mill  P  (&.) 

Also,  will  you  please  to  inform  me  what  will  pre-  . 
vent  the  stinging  of  apples,  causing  them  to  orop 
offwhile  very  small,  (c.)  Dandbl  Childs. 

CotuU  PoH,  1855. 

Kemarks. — (a.)  Thresher,  separator  and  fix- 
tures complete,  with  a  24  inch  cylinder,  $37,00^; 
size  larger,  $40,00.  Set  of  India  rubber  belts,  and 
other  extras,  $5,00. 

(6.)  The, same  power  that  carries  your  mill  may 
be  applied  to  the  thresher. 

(c.)  Apples  fall  from  two  causes — ^mostly  from 
the  egg  depouted  in  the  blossom,  where  the  worm  is 
hatched  and  passes  into  the  apple  itselil  Another 
cause  is,  that  the  apple  is  perforated  by  the  curculio, 
and  an  egg  deposited  under  the  skin  where  it  is 
hatched  and  the  worm  passes  into  the  apple.  If 
you  win  devise  a  remedy,  you  may  consider  your 
fortune  as  made. 

biles  on  the  horse. 

Mr.  Editor  : — ^I  wish  to  incjuire  what  will  cure 
collar  biles.  I  have  a  mare  afihcted  with  them  so 
that  I  am  unable  to  work  her  at  riL  They  are  small 
biles,  which  come  out  in  great  numbers  under  the 
collar  and  on  the  back.  C.  c. 

SpringMd,  July,  1855. 

Remarks. — ^Your  mare  has  at  some  time,  prob- 
ably, been  heated  and  then  fed  highly  n^th  grain, 
and  the  blood  has  contracted  humors  which  show* 
themselves  whenever  the  skin  is  chafed  or  becomes 
hot  Careful  feeding,  with  careful  usage,  will  be  the 
best  remedy.  Let  her  have  a  run  of  five  or  six 
weeks  in  a  good  pasture  where  the  grass  is  sweet, 
if  you  can  possibly  spare  her. 

HOW  TO  kill  plant  LICE. 

Make  a  wash  of  soft  soap,  cow  manure,  and  wa- 
ter, and  wash  the  trunks  and  large  limbs  with  it 
Then  for  two  or  three  mornings  when  the  dew  is 
on,  sprinkle  with  ashes.  This,  with  me,  has  effectu- 
ally aestroyed  the  small  green  lice  on  my  trees. 

East  Alnngtan,  A.  Brown. 

TO  KILL  PASTURE  BRAKES. 

Mow  them,  closely  in  dry  weather,  and  rake  the 
brakes  off  at  once  so  as  to  expose  the  roots  as  much 
as  possible,  or  put  on  ashes  pretty  freely,  and  it 
will  kill  them.  8.  P. 

HougktansvilUf  Ft. 
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POTATO-STEM  BOREK. 

Asa  O.  Sheldon,  Esq.,  of  Wilmington,  a  gentle- 
man whose  observation  is  as  keen  as  his  judgment 
is  soimd,  brought  us  a  potato-stalk  which  had  been 
entered  by  a  worm  an  inch  long,  with  a  copper-col- 
ored head  and  twelve  legs.  The  entrance  was  made 
near  the  root,  and  he  had  gone  up  the  centre  of  the 
stem  some  six  or  eight  inches,  eating  clean  as  he 
went  all  the  pulpy  part  of  the  stem. 

Who  is  he,  and  how  much  mischief  does  he  do  ? 


DISEASED  PEAR  TREES. 

I  am  much  troubled  with  a  disease  in  my  pear 
trees,  and  do  not  know  what  it  is.  Some  call  it 
sunblightf  others  say  it  is  caused  by  frost  After 
losing  several  trees,  I  have  saved  otners  by  shaving 
off  all  the  affected  bark.  I  hope  some  of  your  cor- 
respondents will  tell  me  what  the  trouble  is,  and 
how  I  shall  remedy  it.  Peier  Wait. 

Danversy  /u/y,  1855. 

Crops  of  all  kinds  look  welL  Hay  is  coming  in 
better  than  last  vear.  -a.  f. 

Middlebunf,  Vl 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

"THE  OTHEB  PLACE." 

"You  can't  own  all  the  land  that  joins  you,"  is  a 
aaying  old  and  sure,  yet  how  few  Yankee  formers 
seem  to  believe  it.  If  the  mania  for  o\iing  land  in 
large  quantities  could  be  exchanged  for  a  mania  for 
owning  eood  land,  and  good  cattle.  New  England 
would  tnrive  without  a^cultural  papers;  but  as 
that  good  time  coming  is  not  likely  to  be  forth- 
coming soon  without  assistance,  all  good  fiurmers 
will  look  to  the  press,  that  corrector  of  popular 
opinion,  as  their  deliverer. 

But  to  return  to  my  text,  which  I  think  will  need 
no  expknation,  for  who  has  not  heard  of  the  term  ? 
In  some  parts  of  Massachusetts,  no  &rmer  is  con- 
sidered forehanded,  or,  I  should  say,  considers 
himself  so,  until  he  owns  an  adjoining  &rm,  which 
generally  takes  the  name  of  "the  other  place." 
That  this  acquisition  is  the  beginning  of  trouble  I 
will  not  say,  out  that  in  most  cases  it  brings  more 
trouble  and  perplexity  than  profit  or  comfort,  I  will 
unhesitatingly  avow.  That  this  is  necessarily  the 
case,  I  do  not  say,  but  generally,  when  a  man  adds 
one  hundred  acres  to  the  two-hundred  acres  of 
land  already  acquired,  he  has  Uttle  idea  of  employ- 
ing any  more  help  on  the  farm,  and  ce^jpnly  not 
in  the  house,  nor  does  he  think  of  kee'^g  better 
cows  and  impVovin^  his  stock ;  his  mind  is  too  much 
occupied  witn  number ;  he  is  thinking  of  the  num- 
ber of  acres  he  will  own,  the  number  of  acres  he 
will  have  to  mow  over,  and  the  number  of  cows 
he  will  keep.  Quality  has  so  little  to  do  with  his 
calculations,  it  would  be  hard  to  make  him  believe 
that  the  profit  from  two  acres,  well  cultivated, 
would  be  more  than  the  profit  from  three  acres 
with  the  same  expense  ana  labor  applied  that  the 
two  acres  received.  On  this  point  I  feel  inclined 
to  differ  with  him,  and  if  I  am  in  error,  I  trust 
some  correspondent  of  the  Farmer  will  set  me 
aright  Yeoman. 

Brool^kldy  My,  1855. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer, 

SMALL  POTATOES. 

Mr.  Editor  : — In  the  fewest  words  I  will  an- 
awer  and  explain  to  your  correspondent,  "S.  P."  (I 
hope  I  am  addressing  my  own  sex.) 

My  communication  upon  "Small  Potatoes,"  touch- 
ing his  supposed  errors,  he  thinks  "a  tissue  of  sev- 
eial  fellacies,  common  to  reasoning  on  agriculture." 
This  long  whip  reaches  others  as  well  as  myself, 
who  have  the  temerity  to  express  an  opinion  upon 
this  subject 

I  said  there  was  but  one  right  way  in  farming, 
however  much  practice  might  varj'.  I  still  main- 
tain the  correctness  of  the  principle.  He  says,  "to 
follow  this,  is  a  prolific  source  of  trouble."  I  would 
ask  why  ?  I  will  admit  there  are  more  vrays  than 
one,  yet  one  general  standard  supposed  and  prac- 
ticed as  right  is  adopted. 

There  are  two  way's  to  gather  your  winter  apples, 
delicate  peaches,  pears,  &c. ;  will  you  hand-picK  or 
shake  off?  Two  roads  lead  to  the  mill ;  is  there  any 
choice  ?  Would  you  employ  a  bungler  or  a  good 
£uTier  to  shoe  your  horse  ?  In  sm^ry,  in  fact  in 
all  practice,  the  right  way  has  its  single  interpreta- 
tion, while  the  wrong  way  might  be  the  result  of 
ignorance  or  stupidity.  If  "ul  nature  is  against" 
me  one  right  way,  it  is  no  paradox  that  square  is 
round  or  perpendicular  is  horizontal. 

Your  correspondent  recommended  "small  pota- 
toes" as  seed,  and  illustrated  by  two  strong  exam- 
ples. He  said  the  native  tuber  was  "small,"  but  a 
"large  growth  was  artificial.  He  again  says,  "kirge 
tubers  and  cabbage  heads  are  of  artificial  growth." 
Nature  gives  but  one  principle,  vested  in  the  germi- 
nating power  of  the  seed,  according  to  its  size  and 
functions.  This  is  its  law — man  applies  his  skill 
equally,  large  and  small  is  the  natural  or  real,  not 
the  artificial  result  I  hope  this  will  not  be  consid- 
ered as  '*one  hypothesis  to  prove  another,"  or  a 
"theoretical  speculation." 

"Grain  is  not  potatoes,"  says  "S.  P."  Another 
man  says,  "a  chestnut  horse  is  not  a  horse-chest- 
nut" All  very  true — ^but  which  has  most  aflBnity  P 
In  their  cultivation  and  uses,  there  is  certainly  a 
friendly  alliance  between  grain  and  potatoes.  Mr. 
Editor,  this  may  be  a  profitless  discussion ;  it  is 
certainly  beyond  an  arms-length  battie,  the  combat- 
ants being  strangers  and  far  apart  My  object  has 
been  to  state  to  farmers  my  own  positive  experi- 
ence and  the  practice  of  others. 

This  morning  a  large  &rmer  laughed  at  the  idea 
of  planting  small  potatoes ;  he  says  two  to  fbur 
vines  in  a  hill  from  large  potatoes  two  feet  apart,  k 
full  enough.  On  this  point  I  am  convinced  it  is  the 
one  right  way. 

The  flat  &rms  of  Flatland  and  Fktbush  are  load- 
ed with  potatoes,  com,  winter  wheat,  rye  and  grass 
— ^wheat  and  rye,  very  fulL  Many  square  miles 
checked  off  wim  rail  fences,  indicate  that  one  king 
&rmer  directs  the  whole :  not  a  stone  to  jar  your 
wheels,  or  a  fruit  tree  (save  now  and  th^i  a  dierry) 
amid  dl  the  luxury.  Neat  white  houses,  Dutchy  m 
shape  and  trimmii^  such  as  BoUd  shutters,  painted 
black  with  strap  hinges,  &c.,  all  presenting  a  great 
contrast  to  the  farm  vicinity  of  Boston.  Weadier 
has  been  bad  for  haymakers— «lso  mueh  wheat  is 
down. 

Pardon  the  length— will  be  more  brief  in  future. 

BroMyih  L.  /.,  My  14.  H.  Poor. 
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For  the  Neu>  England  Farmer. 

MOWnrO  HACHIHES. 

Many  experimenta  hare  demonstrated  that  an 
acre  ofmaa  can  readily  be  cut  by  one  of  these  ma- 
chines in  forty  minutes.  Such  ^ras  the  fiict  in  the 
experiment  at  Salem,  July  16,  when  one  team  cut 
a  quarter  of  an  acre  in  ten  mhiutes ;  and  other 
teams  in  less  time,  as  reported. 

Of  this  I  had  some  doubts,  untQ  this  morning,  I 
saw  a  well  trained  team  of  horses,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  skilful  driver,  pass  around  a  lot  of  herds- 
grass,  12  rods  by  30,  and  so  continue  to  go  round 
and  round,  until  the  whole  was  laid  completely  flat, 
in  less  than  two  hours.  The  machine  used  was 
Ketchum's,  with  latest  improvements,  and  the  crop 
of  more  than  one  ton  to  the  acre,  was  spread  as 
even  as  I  ever  witnessed.  After  such  operations, 
oft  repeated,  no  one  can  doubt  that  machines  of 
this  character  are  destined  to  come  into  general  use. 

Suppose  a  machine  to  cut  a  swarth  one-quarter 
of  a  rod  in  width,  it  will  readily  be  seen  that  a  team 
will  have  to  move  only  two  ndUs,  to  complete  an 
acre.  Or  suppose  it  to  cut  a  swarth  one  yard  in 
width,  then  it  will  have  to  move  less  than  ihne  miles 
to  complete  an  acre.  There  are  few  teams  that  will 
not  do  either  of  these,  without  ursing.  I  cannot 
doubt  that  machines  wUl,  ere  long,  oe  so  construct- 
ed, that  one  horse  will  do  this  work  with  ease,  when 
skilfully  directed;  and  then  one-half  of  the  hardest 
labor  of  the  man,  will  be  changed  from  the  shoul- 
ders of  the  man  to  the  shoulders  of  the  beast,  for 
whose  use  this  fodder  is  gathered.  *, 

Scdem,  July  27,  1855. 

P.  S. — ^I  say  nothing  of  the  operations  of  other 
varieties  of  machines,  such  as  Manny's  and  Russell's, 
because  my  purnose  is  to  speak  only  of  what  I  have 
myself  witnessed.  But  if  rumor  is  to  be  credited, 
some  of  these,  when  in  order,  have  done  quite  as 
well  as  Eetchum's.  Like  the  use  of  the  plow,  much 
will  depend  upon  the  team  and  tiie  driver.  I  am 
not  unmindful,  that  it  has  been  known  for  many 
years  that  ^rass  could  be  thus  cut :  still,  so  true  is 
It,  that  cultivators  of  the  soil  are  slow  in  introdudng 
new  modes  of  operation,  that  many  of  the  best  im- 
plements now  in  use  have  had  a  hard  struggle  be- 
fore they  came  into  general  fevor.  Who  would  now 
consent  to  dispense  with  cast  iron  in  tiie  structure 
of  the  j)low  ?  Still,  who  does  not  remember  how 
its  first  introduction  was  ridiculed? 


lead  was  at  first  ground  in.  Spirits  of  turpentine 
should  be  the  principal  fluid  used  to  mix  the  point, 
Japan  being  added  in  small  quantity  as  a  oryer. 
The  first  coat,  or  *<priminff,"  should  be  mixed  with 
linseed  oil  alone,  being  well  rubbed  down  when  dry, 
with  sand  paper.  Two  coats  should  afterwards  be 
put  on  with  tne  turpentine  alone,  the  last  coat  being 
rather  the  thidLcst. 

To  make  a  very  handsome  white  finish,  for  parlors 
and  other  nice  rooms,  after  putting  the  paint  on 
very  carefblly.  Gum  Demar  varnish  shoula  be  put 
on  over  all.  This  makes  a  beautifiil  gloss,  and 
keeps  the  paint  of  a  brilliant  white  all  the  time. 
Should  the  paint  become  dirty,  it  can  be  washed  off 
as  easily  as  a  pane  of  glass,  usingnothing  but  warm 
water,  as  strong  soap  aestroys  tne  varnish.  Every 
house-builder  desirinff  a  permanent,  brilliant  white 
finish  to  his  rooms,  imouid  use  this  varnish.  It  an- 
swers a  very  good  purpose  to  mix  it  in  with  the  last 
coat  of  paint,  making  a  much  handsomer  finish  than 
when  not  used  at  aU,  but  much  the  best  way  is  to 
give  the  entire  work  a  coat  of  the  varnish  after  the 
painting  is  finished  and  partially  dry. 

Kitchens  should  be  painted  a  light  slate  or  lead 
color,  made  by  mixing  a  small  quantity  of  lamp- 
black with  the  white  lead ;  particularly  the  doors, 
mantel-pieces  and  wash-boaras.  The  floors  of  porch- 
es and  kitchens  may  be  painted  with  the  same  ma- 
terial, or  they  will  look  pleasant  and  cheerful  if  yel- 
low ochre  is  used,  ground  up  with  linseed  oil  and 
Japan. 

In  putting  on  green  paint,  slate  color  should  first 
be  used  as  a  priming,  two  coats  of  the  green  being 
added  afterward,  ^uris  green  makes  the  brightest 
color,  and  must  be  ground  in  oil,  adding  Japan  as  a 
dryer.  Chrome  green  makes  the  deepest  and  most 
permanent  color,  and  white  lead  is  used  to  temper 
the  paint  to  the  proper  hue. — Ohio  Farmer  and 
HorticuUuriat. 


PAINT  FOB  HOUSES. 

We  recently  published  a  few  directions  on  this 
subject,  whicn  seem  to  us  important  One  who 
seems  to  be  versed  in  the  subject,  as  a  practi(ad 
painter,  makes  other  stiggestions,  in  the  Indiana 
Ihrmer,  which  we  are  disposed  to  endorse.  He  says : 
"It  is  no  easy  matter  for  some  painters  who  pre- 
tend to  considerable  experience  in  their  art,  to  pamt 
the  interior  of  a  house  in  a  proj^er  manner.  White 
lead  and  oil,  mixed  as  for  outside  use,  will  dry,  it 
is  true,  and  preserve  the  wood-worii;  but  before 
three  months,  the  naint  will  become  almost  yellow, 
and  have  exactly  the  appearance  of  being  smoked. 
This  is  not  the  case  witn  external  painting,  because 
the  li^ht  and  air  bleach  the  paint  precisely  as  it 
does  Imen  or  cotton  cloth  when  exposed  in  a  similar 
way. 

To  paint  white  in  the  interior  of  a  house,  very  lit- 
tle linseed  oil  should  be  used,  except  what  the  white 


For  fito  New  England  2 

SAPE,  OB  COLE  PLABT. 

Respected  Editob: — In  reading  your  valuable 
paper  of  June  30th,  I  noticed  that  "A.  B."  of  Siid- 
Dury,  Mass.,  made  an  attempt  to  cultivate  the  rape 
or  cole  plant,  which  proved  unsuccessful,  which  may 
be  attriouted  to  the  season  of  sowing,  which  shoula 
have  been  done  in  the  falL 

Having  been  anxious  myself  to  obtain  some  veg- 
etable oil  which  might  be  used  as  a  substitute  for 
the  unwholesome  &t  of  the  swine  for  culinary  pur- 
poses, I  have  made  some  investigation  concerning 
the  various  kinds  of  vegetable  oils,  and  find  that 
rape  seed  produces  a  very  beautiful,  inert  and  plea»- 
ant  oil,  wmch  is  greatly  admired  and  much  used  by 
the  French,  taking  the  place  of  lard  in  the  kitchen. 
A  Frenchman  who  had  used  an  abundance  of  the  oil, 
and  from  whom  I  obtained  the  most  of  my  informft- 
tion,  assured  me  that  one  bushel  of  the  seed  would 
produce  three  gallons  of  oiL  Of  this  I  have  no 
other  proof  than  his  statement,  but  am  confident 
from  expresring  a  few  seeds  that  they  are  very 
productive  of  ou.  I  have  been  entertaining  hopes 
that  some  one  would  make  an  attempt  and  give 
the  result  of  his  experiment  to  the  public 

In  the  fell  of  1848, 1  procured  a  small  quantity 
of  seed,  which  I  kept  until  the  next  year,  ana 
sowed  about  the  first  of  September;  it  came  up» 
grew  well,  and  made  a  good  head  or  top  before  ooid 
weather  came  on.    I  let.it  remain  m  the  ground 
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until  the  next  Bpring,  when  the  plants  started  and 
ffrew  very  finely,  producing  nearly  a  peck  of  very 
fine  seedy  which  was  matured  by  the  last  of  June. 
I  found  it  to  be  very  productive,  but  as  there  was 
no  mill  for  making  oil  in  this  region,  I  did  not  at- 
tempt to  cultivate  any  more,  but  tlunk  it  may  be 
cultivated  to  advantage  with  the  following  precau- 
tions. All  who  are  acquainted  with  the  turmp  class 
or  &mily,  kndir  it  to  be  a  biennial  plant,  requiring 
two  seasons  to  mature  the  seed.  It  is  so  with  rape, 
and  it  must  be  sowed  in  the  &11,  in  season  to  make 
good  root  and  top,  and  if  the  roots  or  plants  are 
well  covered  with  snow  during  winter,  and  not  suf- 
fered to  freeze  and  thaw  in  the  spring,  they  wiU 
produce  a  good  crop  of  seed. 

Those  who  are  umd  of  greens  can  get  a  good 
supply  early  in  spring,  wiuout  detriment  to  the 
plants,  if  they  do  not  pick  off  the  centre  stalk.  J£ 
''A.  B."  will  try  again  and  sow  in  the  fidl,  he  will, 
undoubtedly,  meet  with  good  success.       p.  A.  F. 

Shaker  VUlage,J^.H.,  July  9.    . 


WET  IS  THE  FAEKER  DISCOHTEHTED! 

We  propose  to  discuss  the  question  propounded 
above,  in  three  or  four  articles,  fiY)m  lime  to  time, 
and  quoting  pretty  fireely  from  addresses  which  we 
have  delivered  before  lyceums  and  at  agricultural 


There  is  an  instmctive  desire  in  the  breast  of 
most  persons  to  leave  the  noise  and  confusion  of 
^pwded  places,  and  retire  at  some  time  to  the 
peaceful  village  and  the  quiet  of  rural  life.  The 
tradesman  and  artizan,  weary  of  their  confinement, 
long  fbr  a  wider  field  of  action,  while  the  merchant, 
harassed  by  the  exposure  of  his  property  to  the 
fickle  elements,  and  the  danger  to  those  who  go 
down  to  the  sea  in  ships,  sees  in  the  distance  the 
eTening  of  his  days  embellished  by  the  comforts 
clustering  around  a  home  in  the  country.  Others 
possess  the  taste  for  a  home  on  the  &rm  ftom 
early  youth,  and  when  separated  from  it,  are  ever 
elevating  the  old  roof-tree  and  the  happy  haunts 
of  childhood  above  all  the  pomp  and  glitter  of 
cities,  and  the  trappings  of  fashionable  Ufe. 

For  us,  the  &rm  has  ever  had  this  charm,  and 
its  implements  are  fiunihar  to  our  hands,  and  the 
opinions  we  express  have  been  formed  (m  the  farm, 
while  engaged  in  its  bbors  and  enjoying  its  pleas- 
ures. We  look  back  to  its  renovated  prednctB 
with  as  much  tender  soUcitude  as  does  the  gradu- 
ate to  his  beloved  alma  mater,  and  live  over  our 
youth  again  in  the  recollection  of  its  delightful  la- 
bors, scenes  and  recreations.  But  since  those  times, 
great  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  modes  of 
cultivating  the  soil,  as  in  most  of  the  business  men 
pursue. 

Facilities  in  printing  and  publishing  have  kept 
pace  wish  other  improvements  of  the  age.  The  ex- 
act experiments  of  the  scholar,  the  accurate  obser- 
vation of  the  fermer,  dis^rtations,  pamphlets  and 
newspapers  have  been  multiplied  without  number, 
through  the  magic  power  of  the  press.    In  these 


have  been  discussed  the  manual  operations  of  the 
fiurm ;  the  plowing,  planting,  haying,  draining,  sub- 
soiling,  and  nature  of  the  soils;  and,  although 
much  may  well  be  said  upon  each  of  these  fruitful 
topics,  we  shall  not  occupy  space  with  inore  that*, 
a  casual  reference  to  any  of  them. 

It  was  once  supposed  that  the  profits  of  the 
fiurm,  and  the  beauty  of  the  homestead,  depended 
upon  the  handa,  alone.  That  error  has  had  its  day, 
wrought  its  evil  and  departed,  we  trust,  never  to  re* 
turn.  A  better  opinion  now  prevails,  that  lahorf 
to  be  profitable,  must  be  guided  by  intdligeneCt 
and  it  is  of  the  in^otianee  of  that  intelligence  that 
we  propose  to  speak. 

On  the  rugged  mountains  and  beautifiilly^sweep- 
mg  vales  of  New  England — on  the  broad  prairies  of 
the  West,  and  the  sunny  acres  of  the  South,  Ibe 
same  eauses  are  operating  against  an  earnest  and 
hearty  love  of  rural  hfe,  and  its  occupations. 

We  assume  the  &et,  that  great  discontent  exists  in 
relation  to  that  life;  that  young  men  and  young 
women  are  dissatisfied  with  the  employments  of  the 
fitrm,  and  are  seeking  in  speculative  schemes  that 
aliment  for  the  mind,  which  they  have  fldledto 
find  in  rural  occupations,  and  a  quiet  home. 

If  we  can  suggest  a  remedy  for  this  evil,  we  shall 
deem  it  of  more  importance  than  to  throw  new 
Kght  on  the  common  business  of  the  fields,  and  the 
bam,  or  to  enfbrce  any  principle  of  vegetable  or 
animal  existence. 

Large  numbers  commence  fiurming,  without 
other  capital  than  thor  own  physical  force,  directed 
by  their  native  good  sense.  They  succeed  in  es- 
tablishing a  pleasant  home,  and  in  educating  and 
rearing  a  fiin^y,  through  long  and  patient  indus- 
try, and  careful  economy ;  and  this  is  the  manner 
in  which  those  engaged  in  mercantQe  affiurs,  who 
have  become  wealthy,  have  acquired  that  wealth ; 
by  unintermitted  effort,  both  in  acquiring  and  sav- 
ing. And  the  cases  are  somewhat  rare,  where  the 
young  fiumer  of  good  health  and  habits,  Ms  of 
establishing  an  attractive  home,  and  acquiring  a 
competence;  while  it  has  been  ascertained  that 
out  of  every  one'hundred  who  have  entered  upon 
mercantile  pursuits  in  the  largest  city  of  New  Eng^ 
land,  upwards  pf  ninety  have  fidled.  The  startling 
but  well  authenticated  fiurt,  should  have  an  influ- 
ence on  young  men  embaridng  in  business,  and 
upon  young  women,  too,  about  mfllting  alliances 
which  can  only  end  with  life ;  for  they  are  equally 
interested  in  the  wel&re  and  happiness  of  the  fion- 

ay. 

Farm  work  requires  a  capital  in  coin,  in  talents, 
and  in  muscle  and  sinew,  as  well  as  in  merchandiz- 
ing and  navigating  the  ships  of  commerce.  When 
this  capital  is  investedi  &rm-work  is  no  more  a  la- 
bor of  drudgery  than  any  other — ^it  is  not  half  so 
much  so.  If  this  be  drudgery,  what  shall  we  caU 
the  confinement  of  the  law-office  and  the  court« 
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room,  or  the  judge's  bench  ?  What  the  dull  rou- 
tine of  the  merchant's  duties  behind  the  counter, 
vith  his  daily  liability  to  protested  notes  and  bank- 
ruptcy? Wliat  the  daily  task  of  the  mechanic, 
happy  if  released  after  a  ten  hours'  toil,  or  that  of 
operators  in  the  cotton-mill,  summoned,  by  bell  and 
encased  in  codes  of  regulations  ?  No— it  is  not  the 
employment  of  the  fields  that  is  drudgery — it  is  the 

"^  marCs  tnind,  that  is  enslaved.  That  mind  does  not 
spring  firom  the  sod,  buoyant  with  life  and  intelli- 
gence, searching  and  inquiring  into  the  wonderful 
operations  above,  beneath  and  around  him. 

^  Let  him  turn  his  thoughts  to  Chemistry  in  its 
relation  to  his  employment,  and  he  will  soon  be 
convinced,  that  no  man  has  yet  lived  long  enough 
to  understand  the  strange  yet  beautiful  operations 
constantly  carried  on  in  his  trees,  plants,  flowers 
and  animals.  The  lawyer  is  tied  to  his  terms,  and 
the  merchant  to  his  counter ;  the  physician  to  his 
ney&Mseaaikg  horse-mill  rounds,  the  clergyman  to 
lus  parish  and  the  mechanic  to  his  bench.  But  the 
feurmer  breathes  the  free  winds  of  heaven  on  his 
hills,  and  drinks  from  the  crystal  springs  that  flow 
through  his  valleys.  The  first  beams  of  the  morn- 
ing sun  touch  his  brow  amid  the  waving  grain  of 
his  garnished  fields,  while  he  bathes  his  feet  in  the 
cool  dews  that  have  gathered  upon  the  bending 
grass.  He  reclines  at  noon  in  the  shade  of  his  old 
trees,  and  walks  among  his  springing  com,  or 
profits  by  the  cheerful  criticisms  of  his  wife  and 
children  upon  his  garden  culture,  as  they  stroll 
among  the  plants  he  is  rearing.  He  goes  to  mill 
or  to  market  at  will ; — attends  the  County  Fair  in 
autumn  with  his  &t  oxen,  lusty  steers,  or  mam- 
moth vegetables;  takes  a  premium  on  orchards, 
bog  meadows,  or  com  and  cabbages,  while  his  wife 
bears  off  the  palm  for  making  the  best  butter,  and 
his  unmarried  daughter  receives  the  silver  goblet 
for  the  best  loaf  of  wheaten  bread.  He  finds  a  day 
to  look  in  upon  the  General  Court ;  or,  perchance, 
is  a  constituent  part  of  that  honorable  body  himself 
He  is  the  man  to  conduct  the  town  business,  for  a 
referee,  for  a  juror,  or  for  any  other  honorable  call- 
ing. 

While  cultivating  the  fields,  he  is  in  the  school- 
room of  nature,  and  it  is  his  own  &ult  if  he  does 
not  study  her  ways,  and  make  her  subserve  his  pur- 
poses. She  calls  to  him  from  her  mountains,  and 
valleys,  and  streams,  from  the  air  that  cools  his 
heated  brow,  and  the  dust  beneath  his  feet  She 
pleads  constantly  for  his  attention  through  the 
birds  of  the  air,  and  the  beasts  of  the  field,  in  the 
change  of  the  seasons,  in  showers,  sunshine,  frost 
and  vapor.  Is  there  no  voice  in  these,  to  him  who 
tills  the  ground  or  fells  the  forest  P  Are  these  all  a 
sealed  book  to  him,  because  he  is  a  tlUer  of  the 
soil  ?  If  so,  he  should  awaken  to  their  perpetual 
call,  be  led  to  a  consideration  of  the  delights  which 
are  hourly  offered  to  his  mind,  and  rejoice  in  grati- 


tude that  he  is  permitted  to  be  free  upon  the  acres 
which  he  is  gladdening  by  his  care. 


PUSH  OH! 

BT  HIHRT  J.  8AK0XHT. 

Awake!  and  listen.    Everywhere— 

From  upland,  grove  and  lawn, 
Out-breathea  the  univenal  prayer, 

The  oriaon  of  mom. 
Arise !  and  don  thy  working  garb ; 

All  nature  Is  astir ; 
Let  honest  motives  be  thy  barb, 

And  usefulness  thy  spur. 
Stop  not  to  list  the  boisterous  jeers, 

(He  would  be  what  thou  art,) 
They  should  not  e'en  offend  thine  ears, 

sun  less  disturb  thy  heart. 
What  though  you  have  no  shining  board, 

(Inheritance  of  stealth ;) 
To  purchase  at  the  broker's  board, 

The  recompense  of  wealth— 
Fush  on !    You're  resting  while  you  stand  j 

Inaction  will  not  do ; 
Take  life's  small  bundle  in  your  hand. 

And  trudge  it  briskly  throu^. 

Push  on! 

Don't  blush  because  yon  have  a  patch 
In  honest  labor  won  j 

There's  many  a  small  cot  roofed  with  thaich 
That's  happier  than  a  throne. 

Push  on !    The  world  is  large  enou^ 
For  you,  and  me,  and  all ; 

Tou  must  expect  your  riiare.of  rouglh, 
And  now  and  then  a  falL 

But,  up  again !  act  out  your  part- 
Bear  willingly  your  load ; 

There's  nothing  like  a  cheery  heart 
To  mend  a  stony  road. 

Push  on! 

Jump  over  all  the  tfU  and  but*s  t 

There's  always  some  kind  hand 
To  lift  life's  wagon  fronpthe  ruts, 

Or  poke  away  the  sand. 
Remember,  when  your  sky  of  blu* 

la  shadowed  by  a  cloud. 
The  sun  will  shine  as  soon  for  yoa 

As  for  the  monarch  proud. 
It  is  but  written  on  the  moon 

That  toil  alone  endures ; 
The  king  would  dance  a  rigadoon 

With  that  blithe  soul  of  yours. 
Push  on !    You're  rusting  while  yoo  stand ; 

Inaction  will  not  do ; 
Take  life's  small  bundle  in  your  hand, 

And  trudge  it  briskly  through. 

Push  on ! 


Poison  of  Cherby  Leat£& — ^A  lady  informs  ua 
that  the  poisonous  effects  of  cherry  leaves  upon 
animals,  as  noticed  in  the  Farmer  a  week  or  two 
ago,  can  be  remedied,  by  giving  the  animal  a  mix- 
ture of  vinegar  and  chalk  in  the  proportion  of  i 
pint  of  vinegar  to  2  tablespoonfys  of  chalk.  The 
remedy  has  proved  effectual  in  several  < 


Lime  Will  Destroy  Sorrel. — Edmund  Ruffin 

S'ves,  in  the  last  number  of  the  Southern  FUmkr^ 
e  experience  of  thirty-four  farmers,  on  the  subject 
of  lime,  as  a  remedy  against  SdrreL  Their  experi- 
ence is  from  nine  to  thirty-six  years,  and  their  uxh 
animous  opinion  is,  thatT  maning  or  liming,  m. 
proper  manner  and  quantity,  will  entirely  di^tro^ 
the  growth  of  sorrel,  and  prevent  its  return. 
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Fvr  the  New  England  Farmer. 

LITTLE  THIFGS: 

Ok,  a  Walk  in  My  Garden.....No.  1. 

One  of  my  many  sources  of  enjoyment  is  derived 
from  a  survey  of  mv  garden,  at  least  twice  a  day. 
It  a£fords  me  much  pleasure  to  know  that  my  prac- 
tice now  and  then  conforms  to  the  experience  of 
others.  The  first  thing  I  noticed  in  my  ramble  to- 
day was  an 

ORANGE  QUINCE. 
I  transplanted  it  a  year  ago  to  the  border  of  an  as- 
paragus bed,  but  was  in  doubt  whether  it  would  do 
where  so  much  salt  had  been  spread  over  the 
around.  It  grew  finely,  and  has  been  covered  with 
blossoms,  the  present  season.  I  recently  saw  an 
article  in  the  J\xnfier,  recommending  salt  for  the 
quince,  and  this  seems  to  confirm  its  use.  On  the 
border  of  the  same  bed  are  some 

HOUGHTON  SEEDLING  GOOSEBERRIES, 

which  have  thrown  out  shoots  the  present  season 
two  and  a  half  feet  ahready.  I  must  attribute  this 
unusual  growth  to  the  deep  trenching  of  the  bed, 
which  was  made  four  feet  in  depth,  and  filled  witib 
alternate  layers  of  earth  and  manure.  Against  a 
wall  near  by,  are  some 

GRAPE  YINE8. 

I  have  learned  one  lesson  from  sad  experience.    In 

this  latitude,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  protect 

frsL^e  vines  during  winter,  and  on  laying  them  down, 

^       if  placed  on  the  CTOund  and  covered  up,  tibey  are 

.(^^^te  sure  to  be  killed,  especially  if  there  be  any 

^Hter  on  the  ground.    I  adopted  the  phm  last  win- 

^If  ^jth  mv  sweet  water  grape  vines,  of  placing  on 

'tlie  ground  a  good  layer  of  spruce  or  fir  boughs, 

laying  the  vines  on  them,  and  covering  them  with 

th^same.    They  came  out  in  the  finest  order,  while 

my  Isabella  was  badly  injured  for  want  of  a  similar 

pix)tection. 

^  •    Pursuing  my  walk,  I  look  at  a  few  hills  of  early 

CUCUMBERS^ 

.  ;^      I  brought  these  forward  in  the  cheapest  possible 
.;,       manner,  simply  by  making  a  deep  hole,  putting  in 
\  .  *   ffood  manure,  and  placing  around  the  hill  four 
'«^  bricks  laid  flatwise,  and  on  ihem  a  square  of  glass. 
•    .  Broken  glass  firom  the  stores  will  answer  just  as 
well,  which  the  shop-keeper  will  give  you.    After 
the  plants  are  up,  sfip  on  the  glass  durmg  the  day 
in  warm  weather.    The  bricks  absorb  tl^  heat  of 
the  sun  during  the  day,  and  retain  it  during  a  por- 
tion of  the  night    They  commenced  blossoming 
the  fourth  of  July,  which  is  at  least  two  weeks  ear- 
lier than  they  can  do  in  open  air,  in  this  vicinity. 
Among  the  many  plans  aaopted,  I  have  met  with 
none  better  than  this. 

Stepping  along,  I  saw  with  pleasure  my 

FEAR  TREES, 

which  have  grown  better  than  any  of  mv  neighbors' 
trees,  I  suppose,  because  I  saturated  the  mulching 
last  year  occasionally  with  soap-suds  and  liquid  ex- 
crements, (a,)  Just  over  the  fence  I  see  a  native 
apple,  whicli  I  call  the 

BEIHEL  BETJiK  APPIA 

I  record  it  the  best  pprower  and  bearer  of  any  fidl 
cooking  apple  in  this  vidnity.  The  original  tree 
has  borne  every  year  for  eight  years  past,  and  neaiv 
ly  the  same  in  quantity  each  year,    llie  wood  is  re- 


markably healthy  and  vigorous,  as  has  been  proved 
by  grafbin^  into  other  stocks.  The  original  tree 
has  supphed  my  &mily  of  eight  or  nine  persons 
with  cooldnff  apples  from  the  first  week  in  Au^st 
till  the  middle  or  last  of  November,  besides  furnish- 
ing a  supply  for  dijing.  It  now  hangs  full.  At- 
tention IS  not  sufficiently  paid  to  secure  good  cook- 
ing apples  in  our  collections  of  fruit 

This  walk  has  afibrded  me  pleasure  enough  for 
one  day,  a  pleasure  firee  from  alloy,  and  especially 
from  the  cares  of  professional  life.  Who  believes 
that  Adam  and  Eve  were  not  happy  while  in  the 
Garden  of  Eden?  N.  T.  T. 

Bethd,  Me.,  July  5,  1855. 

Remarks. — ^The  writer  of  the  above  is  a  stranger 
to  us,  personally,  though  from  the  tone  and  spirit 
of  his  frequent  communications,  we  cannot  but  feel 
the  interest  and  attachment  of  a  brother.  This  ar- 
ticle is  not  only  brief — a  cardinal  virtue  in  newspa- 
per writing — ^but  it  is  terse,  compact,  pleasantly  ex- 
pressed, takes  up  a  single  point,  discusses  it,  and 
lays  it  down  a  perfect  work,  finished  in  all  its  parts. 

(a.)  In  connection  with  "N.  T.  T.'s"  practice  of 
manuring  his  pecw  trus,  we  wish  to  utter  a  singlo 
word  of  warning.  Soap  suds  and  water  from  the 
chambers  are  undoubtedly  among  the  best  fertili- 
zers we  have  for  any  plants,  but  they  must  be  used 
in  a  diluted  form.  In  seasons  of  drought  they  are 
particularly  dangerous ;  as  they  are  not  diluted  and 
washed  through  the  soil  by  rains.  We  know  now 
of  dead  pear  trees  and  choice  grape  vines  that  un- 
doubtedly were  killed  by  the  application  of  undilu- 
ted chamber  ley  and  soap  suds  during  the  extreme 
drought  of  last  summer.  They  may  be  used  with 
great  aidvantage,  and  in  unlimited  quantity',  if  great- 
ly reduced  in  strength. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

THE  CROPS  AHD  8EAS0H  TE  ITOBTH- 
ERH  NEW  TOEK. 

April  was  a  cold  and  wet  month;  vegetation  made 
but  little  progress  during  the  month,  even  the  pas- 
tures looked  as  barren  as  in  the  month  of  March. 
May  came,  with  its  cold  and  dry  winds,  and  scarcely 
any  rain  fell  during  the  whole  month,  vegetation 
languid,  the  cattie  on  tiie  hills  lowed  for  food,  but 
the  former  had  no  hay  or  grain  to  give  tiiem,  for 
the  contents  of  his  bams  andgranary  were  exhausted. 
June  at  last  came,  with  abundance  of  rain,  but  cold ; 
pass  erew,  though  thin,  from  being  killed  by  the 
ice  ana  excessive  freezing  during  the  winter.  July 
came  forward  with  warm  weather,  the  2d  day,  the 
thermometer  indicated  a  degree  of  heat  that  was 
oppressive  to  man  or  beast,  90^,  and  for  the  past 
17  days  the  tiiermometer  has  ranged  at  2  P.  M.y 
horn  74**  to  90**,  which  has  produced,  with  suitable 
showers  of  rain,  a  wonderful  change  in  the  whole 
vegetable  kingdom.  Rye,  oats  and  potatoes  now 
\o3iL  finely,  and  bid  &ir  to  become  a  good  crop,  but 
com  is  Inckward.  The  black  cut  worm,  in  this 
vicinity,  has  injured  the  crop  ver}'much.  I  planted 
about  the  1 0th  of  May  six  acres  on  greensward  that 
had  been  to  pasture  for  15  years ;  the  com  came 
well  and  looked  nice,  when  it  first  made  its  appear^ 
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Sept. 


ance  above  the  ground,  but  in  10  dayi  time  the 
wonns  had  destroyed  two-thirds  of  tne  spears  in 
the  field.    At  first  hoeing  I  replanted  the  field,  or 
the  missing  hills.    Now,  where  the  first  planting 
stands,  it  is  waist  hi^h,  and  the  second  pikntinff  is 
about  one  foot  in  height    I  am  of  the  opinion  tnat 
should  the  weather  prove  fiivorable,  the  second 
planting  ^ill  prove  nearly  as  eood  as  the  first 
This  is  the  case  with  those  who  planted  on  old  pa*- 
ture  land.    Most  of  those  who  planted  on  lands  that' 
had  a  crop  of  some  description  on  last  season,  the 
worms  had  not  injured  at  alL    The  fiurmers  in  this 
vicinity  have  put  m  more  crops  this  spring  than 
common.    Most  every  farmer  nas  sowea  his  spring 
wheat  to  supply  his  &mily  with,  during  another 
season,  and  tne  crop  generally  looks  finely.    Most 
fiirmers  fi)r  the  past  ten  years  have  depended  upon 
buying  western  flour  to  bread  their  fiunilies  with, 
for  they  said  that  the  crop  of  wheat  was  so  uncer- 
tain that  they  had  rather  trust  oats  than  wheat 
But  the  high  price  of  flour  has  caused  a  revolution 
in  their  opinion,  and  in  &ct  has  drained  their  purs- 
es to  the  bottom.    My  policy  has  been,  since  com- 
mencing fiurming  for  myself,  to  raise  my  wheat ;  then 
I  was  not  dependent   on  a  foreign  state  for  my 
bread ;  and  for  the  past  eight  years  I  have  annually 
raised  about  two  acres  of  spring  wheat,  and  have 
not  as  yet  fidled  of  raising  a  decent  crop  of  wheat 
My  plan  has  been  to  sow  my  wheat  upon  land 
wmcn  was  the  previous  year  juanted  to  potatoes ; 
the  ground  is  well  mixed  and  subdued  by  the  pro- 
cess of  hoeinff  and  digging  the  crop  of  potatoes; 
then  plow  ana  sow  my  wheat,  after  uming,  as  early 
as  I  can,  say  by  the  15th  of  April,  this  season  I  did 
not  sow  till  the  21st,  on  account  of  the  land  being 
wet  and  cold.    The  hay  crop  is  light  and  back- 
ward.   Meadows  in  this  vicinity,  by  the  excessive 
drought  of  last  season  and  the  ice  of  last  winter, 
have  been  killed  out  very  much.    I  predicted  in 
the  month  of  April  that  let  the  season  oe  as  fiivor- 
able  as  it  could  oe,  we  must  have  a  short  crop  of 
hay.    New  seeded  meadows  are  generally  very  win, 
all  those  which  have  been  laid  down  the  past  three 
years.  Yours  truly,  J.  Peck. 

Low  Bdnypkm,  J>r.  K,  My  17, 1855. 


ther  information  of  the  above  chanctdkwe  shall  be 
most  happy  in  affording,  when  sudi  &cts  come  be- 
fore us. 

Com  in  this  vicinity  looks  very  promismg,  and 
also  grain  of  all  kinds.  Pumpkin  and  souash  vmes 
are  rapidly  reaching  out  for  more  extended  territo- 
ry. I  nave  seen  some  within  a  few  days  that  wofuld 
measure  from  six  to  eij^ht  feet  in  length. 

Hay  comes  in  very  light  It  is  estimated  at  <two- 
thirds"  crop,  though  some  will  cut  much  less  than 
this.  The  aull  weather  at  present  is  a  serious  check 
to  haymaking  operations;  still  there  has  beoi  a 
good  quantity  of  very  nice  hay  secured  already. 

Gardens  are  presenting  an  unusually  fine  appear- 
ance, and  will  pay  a  great  per  centage  on  outlay  of 
time  and  money;  the  one  most  worthy  of  notice 
being  that  owned  by  Datid  Robebts,  Esq.,  of  Sa- 
lem, which  has  for  its  principal  feature  betweenyour 
and  five  acres  of  onions,  the  most  thiiAy  and  pro- 
mising of  any  in  our  wide  community. 

HandUon,  Jtdy  21.  Z.  A.  Apfleton. 

REMARKa — The  worm  desczibed  above  is  the 
same  as  that  sent  us  by  Mr.  Sheldon,  of  Wilming- 
ton.   Its  ravages  have  not  yet  been  extensive. 


iety, 


For  tM$  N9»  England  Fanur. 

A  POTATO  WOSM. 

Mb.  Editor  :— Mr.  J.  P.  Knowlton,  of  this  town, 
on  visiting  his  potato  fleld,  to-day,  discovered  in  the 
vines  what  he  believes  to  be  the  cause  of  the  potato 
rot  He  brought  several  vines  from  the  fleld,  which 
before  being  cut  off,  were  more  or  less  wilted  at  the 
extreme  tops;  and  on  examining  them  with  him, 
we  found  in  each  a  hole  made  near  the  bottom  of 
the  vine,  about  the  size  of  that  made  by  a  budishot 
On  splitting  the  vine  from  the  hole  towards  the  top, 
its  pith  was  found  to  be  entirely  eaten  out,  till  we 
disa>vered  a  worm  in  close  though  comfortable 
quarters,  from  four  to  six  inches  from  its  entrance. 
The  worm  is  about  one  inch  in  lenffth,  and  of  a 
%ht  pink  color,  its  back  being  brown  naif  its  length 
from  the  head,  which  was  crested. 

Mr.  Knowlton's  potatoes  were  planted  in  good 
soil,  on  high  land,  and  the  vines,  as  most  every 
where  else,  never  looked  more  flourishing,  being  in 
blossom,  and  the  potatoes  just  forming.  Judging 
from  the  present  appearance  and  the  amount  or  ex- 
tent the  worm  has  eaten,  they  must  have  com- 
menced hostilities  but  a  few  days  since.    Any  fur- 


A  SHOW  07  DAIRY  STOCK. 

The  Trustees  of  the  « Maasachusetto  Society  for 
Promoting  Agriculture"  propose  to  the  fiurmers  of 
the  State,  a  Show  of  J>airy  Stock,  at  Worcester,  on 
the  grounds  of  the  Worcester  Agricultural  Society, 
and  with  the  assistance  and  accommodations  w^' 
have  been  liberally  offered  by  that  society,  on 

Thursday,  September  27,  1856. 
And  they  have  authorized  the  undersigned  t4bfier 
the  foUowing  premiums. 

Class  I. 

For  the  best  six  Dau7  Cows,  wfaiefa  shall  have 
been  owned  and  kept  together  from  July  1, 1855, 
to  the  dav  of  th^  Show,  and  at  least  three  of  whk^ 
cows  shall  have  been  bred  and  raised  or  imported' 
by  the  competitors. 

A  first  premium  of. $S50 

Second  premium. 900 

Third  premium 160 

Fourth  premium 100 

Class  n. 
For  the  best  four  Dairy  Cows,  owned  and  kept 
from  Jvlj  1,  1855,  to  the  day  of  the  Show,  at  leart 
one  of  which  shall  have  been  bred  and  raised  or  im- 
ported by  the  competitors. 

A  flnt  premium  of. $U0 

BeeoDd  premium. • 100 

Third  premium 00 

Fourth  premium 40 

Notice  of  intention  to  compete  for  either  of  the 
above  premiums,  must  be  given  in  person,  or  by 
letter  postpaid,  to  Benj.  Guild,  Esq.,  Secretary  of 
the  Society,  at  Boston,  on  or  before  the  Ist  day  of 
December  next  The  period  of  trial  will  extend 
from  Dec  1,  1855,  to  Aug.  31,  1856,  both  inclu- 
sive. 

Class  m. 

For  the  beat  Duxham  Cow $00 

Next  beet SO 

For  the  best  Devon  Cow 00 

Next  beet SO 

For  the  beat  Ajnbire 00 

Next  beat 8ft 

For  the  beat  Aldemey 00 

Next  beat .SO 

For  beat  Cow  of  snjr  other  pure  breed. CO 

Next  beat 8ft 
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Premiums  will  not  be  awarded  in  this  class  miless 
the  milk  of  the  competing  Cow  has  been  manu&c- 
tured  into  butter,  or  cheese,  and  an  ayerage  daily 
yield  of  1  lb.  of  butter,  or  3  lbs.  new  milch  cheese, 
weighed  as  ready  for  market,  obtained  therefrom 
lor  the  period  of  six  months,  preceding  the  1st  of 
September,  1856. 

Regard  will  be  had  in  making  the  awards,  to  the 
ages  of  the  animals,  the  numl^r  of  cows  kept  to- 
gether, their  food,  and  the  consequent  comparatiye 
expense  of  keeping,  and  their  product 

Class  IV. 

For  the  best  Cow  of  anv  breed,  (from  a  herd  of 
not  less  than  3  cows,)  which  shall  have  been  owned 
by  the  competitor  from  July  1,  1855,  to  the  day  of 
the  Show,  kept  for  the  manu&cture  of  butter  or 
cheese,  for  a  period  of  six  months,  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  1st  of  September,  1856, 

A  first  premium  of. ^50 

Second  premium 40 

Third  premium 80 

Fourth  premium 20 

Premiums  in  this  class  will  not  be  awarded  unless 
there  has  been  an  average  daily  yield  of  1  lb.  butter 
or  3  lbs.  new  milch  cheese,  for  the  whole  period  of 
trial,  weighed  as  ready  for  market. 

Class  V. 

For  the  best  Cow  kept  for  milk,  and  owned  by 
the  competitor  from  the  Ist  day  of  July,  1855,  to 
the  day  of  the  Show. 

A  premium  of. f40 

For  the  next  beet. 80 

Next  best M 

Next  best 10 

Premiums  in  this  class  will  not  be  awarded  un- 
less there  has  been  an  average  dail^  yield  of  25  lbs. 
of  milk  for  a  period  of  six  months  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  1st  day  of  Sept,  1856. 

Competitors  for  all  the  above  classes  of  premiums 
will  be  required  to  file  with  Wm.  S.  Lincoln,  Sec- 
retary of  this  Committee,  on  or  before  the  10th  day 
of  September,  1856,  thdr  statement  in  writing,  un- 
der oath,  or  affirmation,  to  the  following  &ct8 : 

The  age  and  breed  of  the  Cow;  the  place  where, 
and  ^rson  by  whom,  bred  and  nused,  or  imported, 
the  time  of  being  dried  last,  and  of  last  and  of  next 
calving; 

Time  of  turning  to  pasture ; 

The  whole  number  of  Cows  constituting  their 
dairy ;  and  whether  kept  together ; 

Quantity  of  milk  yielded  by  each  competing  cow, 
ascertained  by  the  weight  and  beer  measure,  of  each 
milking  after  strained,  for  the  first  three  days  of 
each  month  of  trial,  and  when  the  milk  is  manufac- 
tured, the  amount  of  Butter  or  of  Cheese  yielded  by 
the  competing  animals  during  the  whole  period  as 
specified  in  each  class.  In  classes  No.  1  and  No.  2 
the  milk  of  the  competing  cows  may  be  manuiic- 
tured  together.  In  all  cases  the  amount  of  Butter 
and  Cheese  produced  by  the  milk  of  the  three  days 
must  be  ascertained.  It  will  also  be  required  that 
the  statement  shall  give  full  and  accurate  account  of 
the  times  of  stabling,  the  method  of  management  of 
the  entire  dairy  during  the  period  of  stabHn^,  the 
process  of  manu&cture  pursued,  and  the  kind  and 
jiuantitjr  of  every  article  of  food  furnished  the  an- 
imals, either  while  in  the  bam  or  at  pastuve^  distin- 
guishing between  said  periods. 

Class  VL 


For  the  beat  Durham  Bull,  not  less  than  1  rear  oU. . .  .$60 
For  the  aecond  beat 40 


For  the  third  beat fH 

For  the  beat  Devon  bull,  not  leea  than  1  year  old 60 

For  the  eecond  beat. 40 

For  the  thlnl  beat 96 

For  ttte  beat  Ajrahin  Bull,  not  leaa  than  1  year  old. 60 

For  the  aeoondbeat 40 

For  the  ttiird  beat S6 

For  the  beat  Aldemey  Bull,  not  leaa  than  1  year  old.. . .  .60 

For  Um  aeoond  beat. 40 

For  the  thlnl  beat 26 

For  the  beat  Bull,  of  natlre  or  mixed  breed,  not  leaa 

than  1  year  old 60 

For  the  aecond  beau 40 

For  ttie  third  beat 25 

A  written  statement  under  oath,  sijmed  by  the 
competitor  under  this  class,  must  be  nled  witn  the 
Secretary  of  this  Committee,  at  the  time  of  entering 
the  animal,  giving  the  age,  breed,  place  where  raisea, 
person  by  whom  bred  and  raised  or  imported,  method 
of  management  and  kind  and  quantity  of  any  artide 
of  food  furnished,  other  than  Hay  or  Grass,  subse- 
quent to  the  1st  of  March,  1856. 

In  all  cases  competitors  must  be  the  actual  owners 
of  the  animals  entered  by  them,  on  the  first  day  of 
July,  1855,  and  such  ownership  must  have  continued 
to  die  day  of  the  Show. 

No  aninud  will  be  allowed  to  enter  into  competi- 
tion in  more  than  one  class. 

All  animals  offered  for  competition  must  be  en- 
tered with  William  S.  Lincoln,  the  Secretary  of 
this  Committee,  in  Worcester,  on  or  before  Wednes- 
day, the  26th  day  of  September,  at  12  o'clock  at 
noon,  and  must  be  exhibited  u^n  the  grounds  of 
the  Worcester  Agricultural  Soaety,  on  tne  day  of 
exhibition,  at  8  A.  M.,  and  remain  tul  3  P.  M. 

Travel. 

The  Trustees  will  pay  at  the  rate  of  12  cents  per 
mile  to  the  owners  of  such  animals  as  obtain  premi- 
ums, and  which  are  brought  or  driven  more  than  10 
miles  firom  the  place  of  exhibition,  computing  from 
the  place  from  which  the  animals  come ;  also  to  un- 
successful competitors  the  like  sum,  if  upon  the  re- 
port of  any  Committee,  such  an  indemnity  for  ex- 
pense should  be  merited.  Travel  will  only  be  allow- 
ed one  way,  and  only  one  travel  will  be  allowed  to 
any  competitor. 

^Blanks  for  return  of  particulars  required  in  the 
certificates  will  be  sent  to  persons  who  give  notice  of 
intention  to  compete. 

A  rigid  adherence  to  the  foregoing  rules  will  be 
required. 

bkilfVil  men  from  different  parts  of  the  State  will 
be  seasonably  appointed  to  adjudge  the  premiums, 
and  no  premiums  will  be  awarded  m  any  class  where 
animals  of  sufficient  merit  have  not  been  exhibited. 
^  Premiums  will  be  paid  by  Thomas  Motley, 
Jr.,  Esq.,  Treasurer,  at  Boston,  thirty  days  after  their 
award,  out  if  not  claimed  within  six  months,  the}* 
will  be  considered  as  relinquished. 

Robert  C.  Winthrop,  ' 
George  W.  Lyman, 
James  W.  Paige, 
Stephen  Salisbury, 
Wm.  S.  Lincoln, 
BasUm,  Jwu  13,  1855. 


CammHUe, 


CoNsnTUF^NTB  OF  BoDiES. — ^The  muscles  of  a 
body  are  what  is  usually  called  lean  meat — ^the  skin, 
hair,  horns,  and  hoofs  are  glue — ^this  shows  why 
they  are  good  for  Ynanures,  as  glue  contains  fifty-five 
per  cent,  of  carbon,  eighteen  of  nitrogen  and  twenty 
two  of  oxygen. 
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THE  CTJBCimO 

This  little  depredator  seems  to  defy  the  effort 


this  precautioii  be  frequently  made  use  of,  the  depo- 
sition of  many  eggs,  and  conseauent  production  of 
insects,  will  be  prevented.    The  numerous  other 


of  all  those  persons  who  have  attempted  to  do  away  jreo^e^es  which  have  so  often  been  published,  such 
with  its  ravages.    It  is  indeed  a  true  weevil,  asLgthe  applieation  of  white-wash  and  glue,  sulphur, 
much  so  as  the  Curculio  granarius,  or  grain  wee-  himg  and  water,  as  well  as  gas-house  lime,  etc,  seem 
injury  to  housed  wheat      I  to    be -entirely  inefficient — J.  Payne  Lowe,  m 


vil,  which  does  so  much  injury 

The  popular  opinion  that  the  plum  weevil,  {Khfn- 
chcmus  nen/uphar,)  otherwise  known  as  the  cur- 
culio, cannot  fly,  is  a  mistake ;  for  its  wing-sheaths 
cover  two  transparent  wings,  by  means  of  which  it  is 
enabled  to  pass  from  plum  to  plum,  and  deposit  its 
eggs.  Before  depositing  an  egg  it  makes  a  crescent- 
lie  puncture  in  the  particukr  plum  in  which  it  is 
about  to  be  kid,  which  will  soon  oe  hatched,  produ- 
cing a  whitish,  footless  grub,  having  a  light  brown 
head.  Indeed,  in  some  instances  1  have  found  as 
many  as  three  larva  in  a  single  plum,  but  this  is  a 
rare  occurrence.  The  young  larva  then  feeds  upon 
the  plum,  and  eventually  finds  its  way  to  the  stone, 
the  passage  being  oblique  and  very  irregular.  Soon 
after  the  eggs  have  been  deposited,  gum  begins  to 
exude  from  the  fruit,  and  in  some  instances  in  very 
large  quantities.  This  esoidation  seems  to  so  pre- 
vent ihe  full  development  of  the  fruit,  as  to  cause 
it  prematurely  to  fell  from  the  trees,  thus  permit- 
ting the  insects,  when  about  to  change  to  the  pupa 
state,  to  pass  into  the  ground.  Between  three  and 
four  weeks  seems  to  be  the  time  necessary  for  them 
to  undergo  this  metamorphosis,  when  tne  perfect 
weevils  come  fortii  ready  to  add  to  the  injuries  per- 
petrated by  their  progenitors. 

The  perfect  insect  is  about  two-tenths  of  an  inch 
long,  and  furnished  with  a  snout,  by  means  of  which 
it  is  enabled  to  bore  the  fruit  The  hind  part  of 
each  wing-case  is  furnished  with  a  yellowish  spot 
The  winff-cases  are  of  a  blackish  color,  their  surmce 
being  ndged,  and  presenting  an  elevated  appear- 
ance in  the  centre. 

Plums  are  not  the  only  fruit  attacked ;  nectarines, 
peaches,  cherries,  apples,  and  quinces,  are  also 
preyed  upon  by  the  curculio.  I  have  been  told  that 
not  even  peaches  in  the  southern  States  are  exempt, 
but  I  have  had  no  opportunity  of  making  any  obser- 
vation corroborative  of  this  statement 

Not  one  of  the  numerous  remedies  proposed  for 
doing  away  with  the  ravages  of  this  Httle  tormentor, 
has  yet  brought  about  the  desired  result  It  seems 
to  me  that  one  important  observation  has  yet  to  be 
made.  I  refer  to  state  and  place  in  which  it 
es  the  winter ;  for  if  this  feet  were  fully  brought  to 
Hght,  it  would  be  some  clue  to  a  preventive. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  in  the 
absence  of  more  accurate  knowledge,  such  remedies 
as  have  a  tendency  to  lessen  their  evil  doings,  should 
be  observed,  sucn  as  the  gathering  of  the  fruit  at 
intervals  during  the  season,  which  should  be  burned, 
thus  killing  the  grubs,  so  as  to  prevent  all  possibili- 
ity  of  their  passage  into  the  soil.  To  destroy  them 
wtiile  in  the  grub  state  is  an  excellent  practice,  for 
by  preventing  their  undergoing  the  natural  change, 
and  coming  forth  weevils,  the  future  production  of 
countless  myriads  is  prevented.  In  oitler  to  lessen 
the  injuries  of  those  which  have  already  come  forth 
as  perfect  weevils,  a  sheet  should  be  spread  upon 
the  ground  aroimd  the  body  of  a  tree,  and  if  the 
branches  be  suddenly  jarred,  some  of  the  weevils  at 
least  will  fell,  when  they  may  be  collected  and  de- 
ftroyed;  for  when  disturbed,  they  gather  their  legs 
and  snouts  close  to  their  bodies,  and  unless  under 
close  examination,  present  a  lifeless  appearance.    If 


Working  Farmer. 


THE  CANKER  WORM. 

The  recent  havoc  which  this  pest  has  made  on 
the  fruit  and  other  trees  in  this  section  of  Massar 
chusetts,  naturally  leads  our  attention  to  it,  al- 
though on  our  own  ferm  at  Concord,  twenty  miles 
west  of  Boston,  we  have  never  seen  one  of  them. 

The  habits  of  this  destructive  insect  have  been 
carefully  investigated  by  men  abundantiy  compe- 
tent to  do  the  subject  ample  justice,  and  who  have 
prosecuted  their  labors  ^th  a  zeal  and  energy  en- 
titled to  much  praise.  In  Harris's  work  on  "In- 
sects Injurious  to  Vegetation/'  there  is  a  minute 
and  carefully  drawn  account,  which  all  may  read 
with  profit  The  "canker  moth**  is  the  Phakena 
vemata  of  Proffessor  Peck.  The  insect  is  thus  de- 
scribed: . 

"His  antennae,  or  horns,  are  thread-like;  but 
when  viewed  through  the  microscope,  are  found  to 
be  beset,  on  each  side,  with  a  very  short,  hairy 
fringe.  His  wings  are  thin  and  silky,  and  expand 
about  one  inch  and  a  quarter.  The  fore  wings  have 
a  distinct  whitish  spot  on  the  thick  edge,  near  the 
tip,  and  are  crossed  by  two  jagged,  laint,  whitish 
bands,  more  or  less  distinctly  bordered  with  black 
lines,  or  dots.  The  hind  wings  arc  rather  darker 
than  the  other  pair,  and  have  a  small  dusky  spot 
near  the  middle.  This  is  the  usual  appearance  of 
the  male,  which,  however,  is  subject  to  some  varia- 
tion in  size,  and  in  the  greater  or  less  distinctness 
of  the  spots  on  the  wings.  The  females  are  plump 
and  oval  in  shape,  and  are  also  ash-colored  above, 
and  paler  or  whitish  beneath,  and  measure  about 
three-eighths  of  an  inch  in  length.  They  have  two 
thread-like  horns,  and  six  long  slender  legs,  and  on 
each  side  of  the  belly  near  the  head,  there  may  be 
seen  with  a  glass,  two  littie  scaly  tufts,  pressed  dose 
to  the  body,  where  the  wings  of  other  moths  usually 
grow." 

The  coupling  of  these  insects  ordinarily  occurs 
very  soon  or  immediately  after  they  emeige  from 
their  winter  dormitories  in  the  soil,  and  sometimes 
before  they  ascend  the  trees.  The  insect  is  very 
destructive  and  very  proKfic.  The  eggs  are  depos- 
ited in  the  bark,  in  the  crotches  of  limbs,  and,  in- 
deed, in  almost  every  place  where  they  can  be  at- 
tached, lliey  sometimes  appear  in  clusters  of  from 
fifteen  to  seventy-five  in  number,  but  it  is  not  known 
whether  the  eggs  forming  these  clusters,  are  the 
product  of  a  single  insect,  or  of  several;  nor  has  the 
number  of  eggs  ordinarily  produced  by  a  female 
moth  been  accurately  ascertained.    The  egga  are 
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about  one-foiiiteenth  of  an  inch  in  length,  oblong  in 
ahajpe,  and  deposited  side  by  side,  each  on  its  end. 
A  pecuUar  subatance  of  a  very  viscid  consistency, 
and  which  induiatea  and  becomes  strongly  glutinous 
on  exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  attaches  them  firm- 
ly together,  and  to  the  tree,  or  any  other  substance 
to  which  they  are  appended.  These  eggs  may  be 
easily  destroyed  by  acids  or  alkalies  applied  with  a 
aponge  or  brusL 

Professor  Harris  mentions  nearly  every  remedy 
that  has  been  resorted  to  in  order  to  prevent  the 
ascent  of  the  worm,  and  those  persons  troubled 
with  them  should  consult  his  work.  Some  of  them 
are  a  broad  belt  of  cloth  or  strong  paper,  six  to 
twelve  inches  wide,  listened  around  the  trunk 
with  strings,  and  apply  the  tar  as  early  as  the  first 
of  November,  perhaps  in  October,  and  renew  it  dai- 
ly as  long  as  the  insects  continue  rising. 

Another  method  is  to  fit  a  collar  of  boards 
araund  the  .tree,  and  smear  with  tar  underneath. 
Collars  of  tin-plate,  belts  of  cotton  wool  and  troughs 
of  tin  or  lead,  filled  with  oil,  have  all  been  resorted 
to  with  greater  or  less  success.  Showering  the  trees 
with  air-slacked  lime,  and  sprinkling  Uiem  with 
whale-oil  soap  water,  has  sometimes  proved  benefi- 
ciaL 

The  apple  crop  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  where  it 
IB  usually  large,  will  be  greatly  reduced  this  year, 
through  the  ravages  of  these  minute  yet  destructive 
insects.  He  who  will  devise  some  certain  remedy 
against  their  attacks,  will  become  a  public  benefac- 
tor. 

WnUS'  PATEHT  STUMP  PXTLLEE. 

The  statement  conied  from  the  JV.  E.  Farmer, 
on  page  121  of  this  Na,  we  understand  to  be  from 
the  pen  of  Lieut  Governor  Brown,  editor  of  that 
journaL  Since  reading  it,  we  have  visited  Orange, 
examined  the  machine,  and  seen  its  power  fully  test- 
ed. It  is  all  that  Mr.  Brown  has  represented ;  and 
in  two  or  three  particulars,  we  think,  is  somewhat 
more ; — 1st,  it  is  equally  as  well  adapted  to  draw- 
ing out  stones,  removing  buildings,  or  almost  any 
other  business  requiring  a  high  power,  as  to  the  pul- 
ling of  stumps ;  2d,  it  will  operate  without  unrea- 
sombly  severe  effort  on  the  part  of  the  men  and 
team,  more  rapidly  than  Mr.  Brown  represents ; 
3d,  it  has  come  to  its  present  improved  state,  slowly 
and  by  successive  trials ;  did  not  come  from  the 
brain  of  a  theorist,  as  Venus  is  said  to  have  leaped 
fit)m  the  brain  of  Jupiter,  all  beautiful  and  mature ; 
armed  eajHPfie,  reaay  to  love  or  to  fight,  but  result- 
ed from  the  experience  of  a  practical  man,  one 
thoroughly  schooled  in  the  rough  and  tumble  busi- 
ness of  drawing  rocks  and  stumps. 

For  eight  years,  Mr.  Willis,  in  as  wide  a  region 
as  can  well  be  found,  has  been  makine  the  rough 
places  plain.  He  commenced  with  a  rude  machine  of 
nis  own  construction,  following  the  lumbermen,  and 
tearing  up  what  of  the  old  pines  they  had  lefl  in  the 
grouncL  ^  As  exigencies  required,  he  made  alter- 
ations, tried  them,  and  adopted  or  rejected  them, 
accordingly  as  they  answered,  or  fidled  to  answer, 
his  purpose — ^that  of  pulling  stumps  to  his  own  satis- 


&ctiony  and  that  of  his  employers.  In  this  way  the 
rude  machine  with  which  he  began  has  come,  bv 
slow  decrees,  to  be  the  one  he  has  recently  patented 
We  imaerstand  he  has  sold  the  right  to  its  use  for 
the  four  counties,  cornering  on  the  place  of  his  resi- 
dence, and  that  the  individuals  who  have  purchased 
these  coun^  rights,  are  selling  out  town  rights  satis- 
iactorily,  while  yet  it  is  hardly  known  beyond  those 
limits.  The  fact  of  its  slow,  practical  growth,  in 
connection  with  the  ready  sale  it  meets  where  best 
known,  would  seem  to  be  a  strong  argument  in  its 
&vor. 

But  in  conmiending  it,  while  we  are  pledged  to 
commend  nothing  which  we  do  not  believe  to  be 
worth  bu}iaf ,  we  are  ^ded  principally  by  what  we 
have  seen  of  its  working.  Mr.  Willis  took  us  into 
a  field,  which  must  have  yielded  a  very  large  crop 
of  pine  boards.  His  force  consisted  of  two  men, 
ndther  of  whom  had  ever  worked  at  the  business 
before,  and  a  small  pair  of  oxen.  He  said,  ^  which 
stump  will  you  see  taken  out"  We  selected  the 
largest,  the  ugliat  and  the  worst  situated  stump  in 
the  field.  He  hitched  to  it,  as  described  by  Uov. 
Brown,  and  lifted  the  great  drcle  of  roots  and  ad- 
hering earth,  raising  the  side  furthest  from  the 
machme  in  advance  of  the  other  side,  till  it  stood  at 
an  angle  of  45  degrees.  At  this  point  the  men 
knocked  off  the  earth,  letting  it  &11  back  into  the 
hole,  the  yellow  subsoil  at  the  bottom  and  the  dark- 
er top  soil  above  it  He  then  worked  the  maohine 
again,  and  drew  it  along  until  the  last  root  was 
detached.  The  time  of  me  whole  operation  did  not 
seem  to  be  more  than  eight  or  ten  minutes,  but  was 
not  measured.  He  then  drew  up  eight  stumps, 
large  and  small  as  they  came,  in  30  minutes,  as 
measured  by  the  watch ;  and  neither  the  cattle  nor 
the  men  appeared  to  work  &ster  than  would  be 
consistent  with  a  lon^  and  steady  pull  at  the  busi- 
ness. He  stated,  ana  we  thought  proved,  that  he 
could  clear  an  acre  a  day,  with  a  force  which  could 
be  afforded  including  tne  use  of  the  machine,  for 
ten  dollars  a  day. 

We  learn  from  Mr.  Willis,  that  in  view  of  the 
prospect  that  he  will  be  able  to  manu&cture  but 
few  machines,  compared  with  what  will  be  wanted, 
he  is  willing  to  sell  either  State  or  County  rights 
for  manu&ctuiing  and  using  them.  We  advise  any 
who  may  feel  interested  in  the  matter,  to  visit  Mr. 
Willis  at  his  manu&ctory,  at  Oranse,  which  is  on 
the  Vermont  and  Massachusetts  Railroad,  about  16 
miles  east  of  the  Connecticut  river.  He  will  afford 
them  the  best  possible  means  of  judging  of  the 
canabilities  of  his  machines ;  and  we  have  no  doubt 
will  deal  with  them  liberally.  It  might  not  be  well 
for  every  fiurmer,  perhaps  for  no  one,  to  be  at  the 
expense  of  procunng  one  of  these  machines  simply 
for  his  own  use.  But  if  they  were  distributed  about 
so  that  one  or  two  should  be  owned  in  a  town,  and 
worked  by  the  owner,  we  should  think  they  miffht 
be  put  to  many  valuable  uses  i  and  especially  wai 
they  might  become  an  important  auxiliary  to  a  neater 
and  more  profitable  hus&ndry  than  that  of  cultivat- 
ing arouna  rocks  and  stumps. — Tlie  Farmer,  hy 
Proftu&rJ^atk. 


Tall  Rte. — ^A  correspondent  writes  us  that  he 
saw  on  the  fiirm  of  Mr.  Hbkry  Cobb,  of  Amherst, 
MaA.,  on  the  20th  of  June  last,  a  stalk  of  rye  7^ 
feet  in  height,  and  it  had  not  then  attained  its  ful 
growth. 
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Far  the  New  Bngland  Farmer. 

LETTEE  FEOM  THE  COUHTET. 

Sunday — Extensive  Prodpects — Lakes,  Mountains — Recollec- 


tions— The  Haying  Season  —  Prospect  of  the  Crops— Hay 
Crops— Country  Visits  and  Watering  Places— Visit  to  Lake 
Mawabesio — Chowder — ^Musio — Effect  of  Location  upon  Char- 
acter—Invocation. 

Cluster,  A*.  K,  w9t^.  12, 1855. 

My  Dear  Simon  :— Forgive  the  fiimiliarity,  my 
dear  Lt  Governor,  but  it  does  come  so  naiuralt  ad- 
dressing you  from  this,  the  old  place  of  my  nativi- 
ty, and  your  childhood,  and  boyhood,  and  youth, 
to  call  you  by  the  old  familiar  name,  by  which, 
more  than  forty  years  ago,  I  \ised  so  often  to  ad- 
dress you,  that  you  will,  I  know,  excuse  me,  although 
George  IV,  never  forgave  Beau  Brummell's — 
**George,  ring  the  bell !"  You  are  more  forgiving 
than  the  king,  I  trust 

This  is  Sunday  morning,  and  a  glorious  morning 
it  is  too— precisely  such  an  one  as  old  Herbert  had 
Lq  his  mind  when  he  composed  his  beautiful  stan- 
fas,  commencing — 

"Sweet  day,  so  cool,  so  calm,  so  brl^t, 
The  bridal  of  the  earth  and  sky." 

I  am  not  at  the  "old  homestead,"  from  which  my 
brother  Henry — ^I  beg  his  pardon — tht  Jwige,  dates 
his  interesting  letters.  Let  me  say,  in  parenthesis, 
that  if  "my  feverish  longings  for  &me,  and  dreams 
of  distinction,*'  were  not  all  gone,  I  should  be  trying 
to  gd  tn  as  one  of  the  editors  of  the  JVet0  England 
/Virmer— "Governors  and  Judges !"  haven't  you  a 
vacant  Generalship,  or  sich  like,  that  you  could  be- 
stow on  a  fellow  ?  As  I  was  remarking,  I  am  not 
at  the  old  homestead,  but  am,  at  present,  sojourn- 
ing with  his  Honor,  the  Sherift  of  the  County  of 
Rockingham ;  in  good  hands,  you  see,  and  frt>m  this 
spot  where  you  and  I  have  stood  many's  the  time  and 
oft,  at  this  blessed  moment  a  prospect  is  presented 
worth  a  journey  from  Boston  to  witness.  You  know 
what  a  sweep  of  horizon  is  presented  to  the  eye  from 
this  place — do  I  exaggerate  in  saying  hundreds  of 
miles  ?  I  think  not  Well,  there  it  lies,  the  interme- 
diate space  dotted  with  villages,  fiom-houses,  green 
fields,  forests,  &c.,  all  glittering  beneath  the  just- 
risen  sun,  and  every  valley  filled  with  mist,  pre- 
senting the  exact  appearance  of  lakes  and  lakelets, 
studded  with  islands,  headlands,  and  peninsulas — 
in  the  fiir  distance  gleams,  like  a  thread  of  silver, 
what  the  oldest  inhabitants  have  ever  regarded  as 
the  ocean.  Not  one  cloud  is  to  be  seen,  not  one 
breath  of  air  can  be  felt,  and  all  that  row  of  elegant 
trees  mentioned  in  the  Judge's  letter  show  not  the 
stirring  of  a  single  leaf.  If  a  man's  thoughts  do 
not  ascend  through  such  a  scene  as  this,  up  to  Na- 
ture's God,  he  must  possess  a  hardened  heart,  and 
be,  indeed,  a  hardened  sinner. 

I  am  here,  with  all  the  dear  ones  of  my  house- 
hold, as  you  are  aware,  on  a  visit  to  my  kin8£)lk, 
and  to  exchange  for  a  short  time,  the  heated  atmo- 
sphere of  Washington  City,  for  the  cool  and  re- 


freshing breezes  of  New  Hampshire.  Either  those 
breezes,  or  the  excellent  feed  with  which  the  Sher- 
iff's better  half  entertains  her  visitors,  (and  you 
have  often  tried  it,)  have  already  added  to  the  fiiir 
proportions  of  your  humble  servant,  as  our  friend 
Greenough's  steelyards  testify. 

I  am  among  the  farmers  here.  Haying  is  the 
order  of  the  day.  The  wet,  and  somewhat  back- 
ward season,  has  delayed  the  gathering  in  of  the 
upland  crop  of  grass  even  to  this  kte  day.  When 
you  and  I  used  to  swing  the  scythe  here,  it  was  not 
often  that  we  gathered  hay  from  the  upland  after 
the  advent  of  August ;  but  this  year,  I  think  nearly 
all  the  hay  in  this  vicinity  has  been  cut  smce  the 
25th  of  July,  and  much  grass  still  remains  standing. 
The  crop  is  a  good  one,  and,  thanks  to  the  new  in- 
vention of  "hay-caps,"  it  has,  notwithstanding  the 
long  spells"  of  rainy  weather,  been  got  in  welL  A 
friend  of  ours,  who  resides  here,  but  spends  consid- 
erable time  in  Massachusetts,  and  who  has  recently 
returned  from  there,  told  me  a  few  evenings  since, 
that  the  &rmen  in  the  vicinity  where  he  has  been, 
had  heard  of  hay-caps,  but  had  never  seen  any,  and 
came  to  him  for  a  description  of  them.  I  presume 
you  have  enlightened  your  readers  on  the  subject, 
though  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  a  descrip- 
tion of  them  in  your  columns.  Those  used  here — 
and  they  are  getting  into  general  use— are  thus 
made  and  used ;  viz : 

For  one  cap,  take  4  yards  of  yard-wide  cotton 
cloth,  cut  it  in  two  pieces,  and  sew  them  together, 
so  as  to  make  a  square.  Loop  up  each  comer  so 
that  a  piece  of  common  cod-line  will  pass  through, 
tie  in  loops  of  line,  spread  the  cap  over  the  hay- 
cock, and  with  4  sharpened  sticks  of  about  18 
inches  in  length,  fasten  the  comers,  by  passing  the 
sticks  through  the  loops,  either  into  the  hay  or  the 
ground.  A  cock  of  hay  thus  protected,  may  stand 
through  a  long  storm,  uninjured. 

The  crops  in  this  vicinity,  as  all  over  the  country 
where  I  have  been,  promise  an  abundant  harvest 

In  the  Judge's  "Letter  from  the  Homestead," 
contained  in  yesterday's  Farmer,  he  remarks  very 
properly  as  follows : 

"How  rational  men  and  women  from  the  cities 
can  be  persuaded  to  pass  the  summer  at  the  beach- 
es and  fikshionable  watering-places,  parading  round 
on  the  sea-shore  without  belter  or  shade  of  any 
green  thing,  suffering  the  tortures  of  Regulus,  who 
was  exposed  by  his  enemies  to  the  noon-day  sun 
with  his  evelids  cut  off— how  they  can  endure  the 
glare  of  the  baU-room  in  dosHlays,  and  the  crowd- 
ed chamben  of  feshionable  notels,  not  to  mention 
the  killing  conclusion  by  way  of  paying  the  biUs — 
how  all  this  can  be  translated  into  pleasure  by  ra- 
tional people,  when  the  peaceful,  quiet  hills  and 
valle\'s  of  the  countrj'  invite  them  to  health  and 
freedom  from  restraints  of  jMiion  and  artificial  life, 
passes  comprehension." 

Exactly  the  thoughts  that  have  passed  through 
my  own  brain,  when  I  have  been  crammed  with  all 
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my  fiunily  into  a  7  by  9  room  at  Saratoga,  or  at 
some  of  the  waterm^places — ^hot  as  blazes — eaten 
up  by  flies  in  the  day-time  and  musquitoes  at  night, 
sweating  under  the  glare  of  gas-light  in  the  ball- 
room in  the  evening,  and  mider  the  burning  sun  by 
day.  Do  you  remember  our  own  experience  at 
Piney  Point  one  burning  August  ?  We  went  for 
pleasure,  and  perhaps  we  might,  had  we  been  pro- 
vided with  places  in  which  we  could  have  slept, 
passed  some  hours  (to  quote  Byron) 

^*In  dreaming  this  was  pleasure," 
but,  alas,  we  could  not  sleep,  and  therefore  had  not 
even  the  consolation  of  the  drtam,  much  less  the  re- 
diity.    You  have  not  forgotten  it,  I  know. 

Now,  if  the  real  health  and  pleasure  seekers, 
would  come  here,  where  the  summer  days  are 
delightful,  and  however  ihey  may  be  warm,  there  is 
always  fresh  and  salubrious  air  to  breathe,  and  tlie 
nights  are  always  comfortably  cool,  they  would  find 
what  they  seek.  And  then  we  have  the  old  forests 
all  around  us,  and  the  beautiful  lake  Massabesic, 
spreading  its  broad  and  pure  waters  in  our  imme- 
diate vicinity,  where  we  can  go  and  sail  and  fish, 
and  have  chowder,  and  in  which  we  can  bathe  and 
swim,  and  disport  oiurselves,  fearless  of  surf  and 
sharks  and  sea-serpents ! 

Let  me  describe  to  you  one  day  of  the  pleasures 
of  old  Chester.  On  Friday  morning  last,  in  accord- 
ance with  previous  arrangements,  nearly  forty  of 
us,  old  and  young,  started  for  the  Massabesic.  A 
large  stage  wagon  was  put  in  requisition,  in  which 
nineteen  of  us  were  comfortable  stowed,  and  amongst 
them  the  Register  of  Probate  of  the  County  of  Suf- 
folk and  his  wife  and  daughter.  The  others  went 
in  such  carriages  as  they  could  conveniently  procure. 
We  arrived  at  Auburn  between  ten  and  eleven^  and 
found,  upon  a  plateau  of  land,  in  front  of  which, 
spread  &r  and  wide  the  beautiful  lake,  and  behind 
which  arose,  what  we  modestly  term,  Mine-hill — 
in  &ct  quite  a  tolerable  mountain — ^a  beautiful  arbor, 
erected  for  our  accommodation,  with  a  table  set  the 
entire  length  of  it,  and  all  the  necessar}-  appliances 
to  make  us  coi^tfortable  and  happy.  The  day  was 
lovely.  As  soon  as  our  preliminaries  were  adjusted, 
the  party  broke  into  groups.  Some  went  fishing, 
some  sailing,  some  bathing,  and  the  younger  fr^' 
were  amused  by  the  erection  of  a  swing  in  an  ad- 
joining grove. 

At  one  o'clock,  P.  M.,  the  chowder,  prepared  by 
our  excellent  host  and  hostess,  was  brought  on,  and 
the  table  was  loaded  with  good  things,  in  abund- 
ance, and  all  ate  and  were  filled.  Any  one  would 
have  readily  answered  to  the  question  of  the  stage- 
driver — ^  dl  full  inside  ?"  as  Charles  Lamb  did — 
**  I  don't  know  how  it  is  with  the  rest  of  them,  but 
that  last  piece  of  pudding  did  the  business  for  me ! " 
After  dinner,  most  of  the  party  made  an  excursion 
to  the  top  of  the  hiU,  from  which  the  view  is  ver>' 
extensive  and  beautiful,  and  there,  beneath  the  old 


forest  trees,  from  sweet  and  ringing  voices,  were 
sent  forth,  upon  the  summer  breeze,  tones  to  awak- 
en the  best  feelings  of  the  heart  ^  The  Star  Spang- 
led Banner"  was  sung  in  full  chorus.  *'  The  Old 
Folks  at  Home"  were  not  forgotten.  ^  Auld  Lang 
Syne"  came  back  fresh  and  glowing,  and  many 
other  songs  of  the  olden  and  of  the  modem  times 
rang  out  on  the  joyous  air.  The  party  from  the 
hill  having  retired  to  the  arbor,  and  all  being  there 
assembled,  "  Auld  Lang  Syne"  was  joined  in  by 
all  who  could  raise  a  note,  and  then  the  party  pre- 
pared for  its  return.  On  the  way  back  we  paid  a 
visit  to  *'  The  Devil's  Den,"  but,  his  Majesty  being 
out,  our  stay  was  not  long,  and,  at  sunset,  we  were 
all  safely  back  at  our  respective  domiciles,  perfectly 
satisfied  that  we  had  spent  the  day  in  a  manner 
as  satisfactory  as  it  could  well  be  spent 

Li  this  region  of  country,  cultivating  the  soil  is 
the  main  purpose  of  the  people ;  of  course  there  is 
nothing  of  the  starched  and  stiff  formulas  of  the  dty. 
Every  man,  woman  and  child  is  taught  to  wait  upon 
him  or  herself,  and  consequently  every  man,  woman 
and  child  is  independent,  and  all  is  free  and  easy  in 
their  social  intercourse.  A  hearty  welcome  is  given 
to  all  comers  who  are  entitled  to  be  esteemed  for  the 
ordinary  virtues  of  life— talent  is  respected,  as  it 
should  ever  be,  in  the  humblest  individual,  but  ranit 
and  dollars  cannot  purchase  either  respect  or  atten- 
tion, unless  combined  with  adjtmcts  deemed  of  far 
greater  importance— the  power  to  instruct,  or  please, 
or  to  render  those  about  you  contented  and  happy. 

The  location  of  a  people,  as  it  seems  to  me,  has 
much  to  do  with  their  characters.  Here,  where  an 
immense  expanse  of  country  is  ever  open  to  the 
view,  the  tendency  of  the  mind,  as  it  gathers  in 
knowledge,  is  to  expand  and  become  enlarged  in  all 
that  does  honor  to  human  nature — ^the  soul  swells 
as  the  eye  embraces  a  magnificent  prospect,  and  one 
with  an  imagination  whose  vision  has  never  embrac- 
ed more  at  a  time  than  the  single  street  of  a  dty, 
would  go  almost  into  ecstacies,  could  he  be  suddenly 
placed  at  any  point  like  this,  where  the  eye  could 
rove  over  thousands  of  square  miles  of  landscape 
unimpeded.  Then  the  natural  tendency  of  the 
opening  mind,  whose  daily  vision  is  thus  enlarged, 
is  to  enlarge  with  it,  and  to  become  generous  and 
noble  in  its  impulses  ! 

God  bless  the  good  people  of  old  Chester. 
Very  truly  and  faithfuUy  yours, 

B.  B.  Fbench. 


Large  Eogs. — George  W.  White,  Esq.,  of 
North  Gambiidge,  handed  us  four  eggs  this  morn- 
ing, which  weigh  one  pound.  They  were  laid  by 
the  same  hen,  and  three  of  them  in  three  succes- 
sive days. 

Mr.  George  Hayes,  of  North  Cambridge,  and 
one  of  the  best  fiurmers  of  Middlesex  County,  is  the 
owner  of  the  Biddy,  and  possessor  of  the  secret  of 
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producing  eggs  that  will  weigh  a  quarter  of  a  pound 
each !  When  hams  are  ripe,  woiddn't  it  be  a  treat 
to  dine  with  Mr.  Hayes ! 


For  the  New  Bnffiand  Farmer, 

LITTLE  THIHOS: 

Or,  a  Walk  m  Mt  Garden No.  2. 

As  I  have  extended  my  walk,  I  come  up  to  a 
patch  planted  with 

SMALL  POTATOES. 

I  apprehend  that  your  correspondents  overlook  one 
important  principle  in  discussing  this  subject  The 
potato  is  not  a  root,  but  a  tuber,  an  excrescence  as 
it  were  from  the  stock.  I  suppose  it  to  partake 
somewhat  of  the  nature  of  a  bulb,  which  will  devel- 
op itself  remarkably  under  fevorable  circumstan- 
ces, essentially  the  same  as  any  bulbous  or  tuber- 
ous plant.  All  such  plants  require  a  combination 
of  the  most  £sivorable  circumstances  for  their  com- 
plete development  Plant  large  tubers  and  a  drought 
may  produce  small  ones,  but  I  do  not  see  as  their 
capability  of  reproducing  large  ones  the  next  year 
can  be  seriously  impaired ;  but  follow  up  the  plan, 
and  it  must  be  an  exception  to  nature's  operations, 
if  in  a  series  of  years  the  product  be  not  dwarfish. 

I  have  sufiered  severely  for  three  years  past,  by 
planting  small  potatoes.  It  has  so  happened  that 
we  have  had  a  severe  drought  soon  after  planting, 
which  has  impaired  the  vitauty  of  the  plants  exceed- 
ingly. They  came  up  looking  feebly,  and  never  re- 
covered the  shock.*  The  same  remark  applies  to 
cutting  out  the  eyes.  If  correspondents  wul  bear 
this  fact  in  mind,  it  may  reconcile  some  of  their 
conflicting  testimony. 

I  remember  heanng  my  &ther  relate  an  experi- 
ment which  he  made  about  the  year  1812.  He 
bought  a  bushel  of  potatoes,  which  were  harder  to 
pay  for  at  that  time,  than  twenty-five  bushels  would 
oe  to  a  young  &rmer  at  the  present  day.  He  took 
a  pointed  penknife  and  cut  out  the  eyes  so  as  to  di- 
mmish the  bushel  about  two  quarts  after  the  opera- 
tion, and  planted  them  on  burnt  land,  and  harvest- 
ed thirty-four  bushels  of  handsome  potatoes. 

After  all,  I  like  what  my  neighbor,  the  Captain, 
says :  *'I  like  to  plant  the  same  kind  of  seea  as  I 
would  raise." 

Possibly  you  may  remember  some  experiments 
which  I  communicated  to  the  Farmer,  on  protect- 
ing 

PEACH  TREES. 

I  varied  the  experiment  of  protecting  them  last  win- 
ter to  ascertain  how  much  exposure  they  would 
bear.  I  tied  the  limbs  together  and  wrapped  round 
them  a  single  turn  of  furniture  matting.  One  of 
them  had  a  foot  of  the  top  extending  exposed  above 
the  matting.  The  trees  came  out  bright  as  you  could 
wish  for,  although  the  thermometer  was  down  to 
37®  below  zero  once  during  the  winter,  the  lowest 
ever  reached  in  this  place.  It  was  curious  to  set 
how  effectual  the  protection  was,  for  the  portion  of 
the  tree  exposed  above  the  matting  was  killed  just 
to  it,  and  no  further.  I  consider  tiie  question  set- 
tled in  regard  to  protecting  the  peach  m  this  lati- 
tude, after  a  trial  of  seven  years.  The  only  ques- 
•tion  with  me  is,  how  they  shall  be  treated  so  as  to 
bear. 
A  step  further  brings  me  to  the 


CHERRY  TREES^ 

which  have  suffered  severely  the  past  winter.  Thew 
is  a  lesson  yet  to  be  learned  in  this  vicinity  on  tfak 
point  It  will  never  do  to  rely  on  the  catalogues 
of  nurserymen  in  this  particular.  We  want  some 
varieties  that  vdW  stand  our  winter,  without  protec- 
tion. I  know  of  none  to  be  relied  on,  except  the 
common  Kentish  or  Pie  cherry,  which  i^  perfectly 
hardy  here.  I  wish  some  correspondent  would  teu 
us  what  to  do  here  in  Maine.  I  was  astonished  to 
see  such  splendid  cherry  trees  in  Nova  ScDtia,  while 
recently  there ;  they  were  large,  and  so  glossy  that 
you  could  almost  see  your  face  in  the  bark.  One 
man  sold  cherries  from  his  garden  last  year  to  the 

{)retty  little  sum  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  dol- 
ars.  N.  T.  T. 

Bethel,  Me.,  My  20,  1855. 


For  the  Neit  England  Farwter, 

INCREASED  ATTEHXIOH  TO  AORICUL- 
TUBE, 

And  rre  CJonnbction  with  Chemibiry. 

BY  JOHN  GOLDSBURY. 

Agriculture,  for  a  long  time,  was  almost  wholly 
abandoned,  and  continued  to  be  neglected,  till  the 
introduction  of  the  feudal  system  m^  the  fifteenth 
century.  This  gave  every  man  a  distinction  and 
rank  according  to  the  quantity  of  land  he  occupied. 
Nothing  contnbuted  more  to  give  an  importance  to 
agricultural  pursuits,  than  the  introducuon  of  this 
system,  which  gave  the  tenant  who  cultivated  the 
soil,  as  well  as  the  landlord  who  owned  it,  political 
privileges  which  were  enjoyed  by  no  other  membew 
of  the  commimit}% 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  England  has  done  more 
for  the  advancement  of  agriculture,  during  the  last 
fifty  years,  than  during  double  the  amount  of  years 
in  any  preceding  period  of  her  histoij'.  She  w&  al- 
ways been  engaged  in  war.  Her  history  is  made 
up  of  little  else  but  accounts  of  neges,  of  battles, 
and  of  conquests.  While  she  has  been  so  much  en- 
gaged in  foreign  and  aggressive  wars, — ^while,  in  the 
language  of  her  own  stiitesman,  **8he  has  been  car- 
rying her  arts  and  her  arms  to  the  four  ouarters  of 
the  globe,"  she  has  left  her  own  soil  at  home,  un- 
cultivated and  unproductive.  Within  the  last  fifty 
years,  she  has  given  more  attention  to  agriculture; 
and  her  efforts  have  been  crowned  with  success. 
She  has  more  than  doubled  the  amount  of  her  ag^ 
ricultural  productions.  • 

The  same  remarks  apply  as  well  to  the  FienA  j 
nay,  they  apply  with  more  force  to  tie  Fiendi  than 
they  do  to  the  English.  For  the  French  have  bad 
an  equal  amount  of  wars  to  carry  on,  while  they 
have  suffered  more  from  the  effects  of  bad  govern- 
ment Since  the  revolution,  they  have  made  some 
advancement  in  agriculture,  but  are  still  far  behind 
Great  Britain,  notwithstanding  they  have  a  climate 
and  soil  adapted  to  every  variety  of  vegetable 
growth.  In  all  parts  of  the  continent  of  Europe, 
mcreasing  attention  is  paid  to  this  subject  In  Lom- 
bardy  and  Flanders,  it  is  carried  to  the  highest 
state  of  improvement 

In  all  parts  of  the  world,  increased  attention  has 
been  paia  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  In  the  old 
and  new  world,  and  in  both  hemispheres,  men  are 
beginning  to  see,  that  an  all-wise  Creator  has  de- 
creed that  plants  and  animals  should  deri^-e  their 
subsistence  chiefly  from  the  boH,  and  that  all  the  el- 
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ements  of  vegetable  and  animal  matter  are  to  be 
fomxi  in  the  soil.  What  these  elements  and  ingre- 
dients are,  it  is  the  proTmce  of  the  chemist  to  in- 
form us.  The  chemist  has  given  us  all  the  knowl- 
edge he  has  on  the  subject ;  the  air  and  the  water, 
the  soU^  and  the  subsoil,  have  each  a  part  in  their 
possession,  and  should  each  be  made  to  contribute  a 
share.  Nature,  in  the  production  of  a  perfect  plant, 
does  not  restrict  herseu  to  the  animal,  vegetable  or 
mineral  world.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  new- 
ly-created world  was,  at  first,  entirely  a  mineral 
mass  of  matter,  finom  which  vegetables  soon  grew 
abundantly  enough  to  support  m  animated  nature. 
Geologists  generally  suppose  the  action  of  the  ele- 
ments for  an  indefinite  length  of  time,  was  necessa- 
ry to  fit  it  for  the  abode  of  plants  and  animals ;  but 
it  is  believed  that  the  action  of  the  frost,  with  the 
wintex^s  rain  and  snow,  is  a  powerful  fertilizer  in 
this  climate ;  and  that  fidl  plowing,  and,  occasional 
ly,  deep  plowing,  should  go  together. 

Farmers  are  oeginnin^to  see,  that  the  continual 
cropping  and  carrying  off  the  products  of  the  soil, 
year  after  year,  witnout  makmg  any  returns  by 
manuring  and  enriching  it,  tends  to  exhaust  the 
soiL  Plowing  and  harrowing,  stirring  and  pulver- 
izing the  soil  are  not  alone  sufficient  to  restore  the 
properties  which  have  been  taken  away  by  the 
crops.  In  addition  to  these,  lime,  potash,  phos- 
phate of  lime  or  bones,  common  wood  ashes,  soot, 
salt,  saltpetre  plaster  of  paris,  and  human  excre- 
ments, snould  DC  mixed  with  the  soil  in  different 
j>roportion8,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil.  Be- 
sides, the  &rmer  can  find,  sometimes  by  the  road- 
side, and  always  in  swamps,  a  rich  deposit  for  the 
8up|)ly  of  food  for  his  plants.  The  busmess  of  com- 
posting manure  by  the  use  of  muck  and  other  in- 
gredients, such  as  green  vegetable  matter  mixed 
with  mineral  substances,  is  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance to  the  farmer. 

Chemists  have  analyzed  almost  all  the  useful  veg^ 
etables  and  fruits,  and  ascertained  the  exact  propor- 
tion of  all  the  elements  which  enter  into  the  compo- 
sition of  eacL  Their  method  of  analysis  is,  first  to 
diy,  then  to  weigh,  then  to  bum  and  weigh  the 
asnesy  and  then  to  analyze  the  ashes.  The  ashes 
are  supposed  to  contain  all  the  mineral  substances 
which  vegetables  draw  from  the  earth ;  and  these 
substances  must  be  restored  to  the  earth  in  some 
way  or  manner,  in  order  to  secure  a  good  crop  af- 
terwards, especially  if  it  be  of  the  same  kind.  For 
if  this  abstraction  from  the  soil  of  certain  proper- 
ties goes  on  year  after  year,  for  considerable  time,  the 
soil  will  become  exhausted  and  unproductive.  The 
mineral  substances  found  in  plants  must  first  exist 
in  the  earth,  and  must  come  rrom  the  earth ;  other- 
wise the  plants  cannot  grow  there. 

Chemists  have  not  omy  analyzed  almost  every  ar- 
ticle used  as  the  food  of  animals  and  of  man ;  but, 
also,  every  part  of  the  animal  body, — ^the  bone,  the 
muscle,  the  fisit,  the  milk,  the  skin,  the  horns,  the 
hoofs  and  the  hair.  These  are  all  formed  from  the 
food  which  animals  consume,  and  are  consequently 
all  drawn  from  the  earth.  And  when  we  consider 
the  numbers  of  cattle,  sheep,  horses,  hogs,  poultry, 
&c,  which  have  been  driven  or  carried  away  from 
the  country  to  some  distant  market,  no  part  of 
whose  bodies  has  been  returned  to  the  same  soil  to 
preserve  its  fertility,  we  are  surprised,  that  the  soil 
£rom  which  bo  much  has  ahready  been  subtracted, 
should  continue  to  produce  so  much  as  it  does. 
This  continual  skimming  of  the  soil  and  carrying  off 


the  crops,  is  the  reason  why  the  once  rich  and  pro- 
lific soil  of  Virginia  is  now  in  many  parts  no  longer 
able  to  redse  its  former  staple  proauctions,  wheat 
and  tobacco;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  China, 
which  has  existed  many  thousand  years,  continues 
to  be  as  populous  and  productive  as  ever,  because 
she  exports  nothing,  and  wastes  nothing  that  is  de- 
rived from  the  earuL 


80HO  OP  THE  HABVESTEES. 

We  gather  fliem  in— the  bright  green  leaves. 

With  our  scythee  and  rakes  to-day, 
And  the  mow  grows  big,  as  the  pitcher  heates 

HU  lifts  in  Uie  swelt*ring  bay. 
0  ho !  a  Held !  for  the  mower's  scythe,     . 

Hath  a  ring  as  of  destiny. 
Sweeping  the  earth  of  its  burthen  Uthe, 

As  it  sings  in  wrathful  glee. 

We  gather  them  in— the  nodding  plumes 

Of  the  yellow  and  bended  grain, 
And  the  flash  of  our  sickle's  light  illumes 

Our  march  o*er  the  vanquished  plain. 
Anon  we  conie  with  the  steed-drawn  car— 

The  cunning  of  modem  laws ; 
And  the  acres  stoop  to  its  clanging  jar, 

As  it  reeks  Its  hungry  Jaws. 

We  gather  them  in— the  mellow  flruits 

From  the  shrub,  the  vine  and  tree, 
With  their  russet,  and  golden  and  purple  suits. 

To  garnish  our  treasury. 
And  each  had  a  Juicy  treasure  stored 

AU  aneaUi  its  teinted  rind. 
To  cheer  our  guests  at  the  social  board. 

When  we  leave  our  cares  behind. 

We  gather  it  in— this  goodly  store, 

But  not  with  the  miser's  gust. 
For  the  Great  All  Father  we  adore 

Hath  but  given  it  in  trust : 
And  our  work  of  death  is  but  for  life, 

In  the  wintry  days  to  come- 
Then  a  blessing  upon  the  Reaper's  strife. 

And  a  shout  at  his  Harvest  Home. 


^or  the  New  England  Farmer. 

SOUEGES  OP  FLEASTJBE  POB  THE 
PAEMEE. 

Mr.  Brown  :  —  How  pleasant,  dming  the  long 
winter  evenings,  when  the  cattle  are  all  housed  and 
perfectly  cared  for,  and  the  work  of  the  day  is  done, 
to  sit  down  in  the  old  arm-chair,  before  the  bright 
fire,  with  happv  &ces  around  you,  and  such  papers 
as  tiie  JV*ew  Sngland  Farmer  to  read.  What  if 
the  storm-king  does  reign  without  P  Our  hearths 
are  secure — we  fear  it  not  The  summer  shall  chase 
it  away,  and  the  calm  shall  succeed  it 

Dimng  the  long  evenings,  or  in  leisure  moments, 
I  love  to  snatch  a  paper  or  book,  and  pore  over  the 
thoughts  of  others,  and  weave  the  rich  gems  of 
thought  and  bright  figures  into  my  own  web  of 
knowledge.  Ana  I  love  to  read  the  Book  of  Na- 
ture too,  and  receive  her  lessons,  firesh  and  at  first- 
hand. Ajid  thus  her  teachings  may  not  be  distorted 
by  ignorance  or  prejudice — the  channels  through 
which  tliey  sometimes  come. 

I  often  feel  as  though  I  would  take  my  pen  and 
rive  you  some  of  my  musings,  as  I  nore  over  the  • 
leaves  of  Nature's  own  book.  I  think  it  well  that 
the  farmer  should  be  a  reading  man,  but  he  should 
be  a  tkMing  man,  too.  It  is  not  safe  for  him  to 
trust  entirely  to  the  thoughts  of  others.  Nor  should 
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he  be  dofipnatical  in  his  own  ^iews.  Books  and  pa- 
pers are  like  crutches  and  spring  carriages  to  the 
mind.  He  who  suffers  himself  continually  to  be 
carried  about  by  them,  may  always  be  lame  and 
weakly,  but  never  the  hearty  robust,  strong  man, 
like  mm  who  walks.  The  proper  ground  for  the 
&rmer,  as  well  as  all  others,  to  stand  upon,  is  a  dig- 
n^ed  tndependencet  that  accords  to  others  the  riffht 
of  thinking  for  themselves,  and  claiming  and  usmg 
the  same  right  in  return.  There  is  too  much  dog- 
maticism  on  the  one  hand,  and  credulity  on  the 
other.  It  may  be  difficult  to  steer  clear  o{  breakers, 
but  it  is  worth  the  while  trying. 

If  the  farmer  would  keep  his  eyes  and  ears  wide 
open— cultivate  and  disciphne  his  powers  of  obser- 
vation, and  learn  to  think  for  himself,  as  well  as  to 
make  just  discriminations  respecting  the  thoughts 
of  others ;  he  might  save  himself  much  time  and 
trouble,  and  be  the  happier  for  it  J.  T.  w. 

Marlboro',  M  H.,  1855. 


For  the  Nea  England  Farmer. 

SMALL  POTATOES  FOE  SEED. 

Friend  Brown  : — Feeling  deeply  interested  in 
the  subject  of  affriculture  and  its  kmdred  pursuits,  I 
propose,  through  the  columns  of  your  widely-read 
Journal,  to  furnish  a  fhct  or  offer  an  opinion,  now 
and  then,  upon  matters  therewith  connected.  Should 
this  meet  your  approval,  it  may  be  as  well  to  com- 
mence while  the  resolve  is  upon  me. 

And  first — are  small  potatoes  equal  to  large  ones 
for  the  purpose  of  reproduction  ?  I  can,  by  no 
means,  ajree  with  your  correspondent,  S.  P.,  in  his 
course  of  reasoning  on  this  subject — ^to  my  mind, 
much  of  it  is  not  only  &llacious,  but  pernicious  in 
the  extreme. 

The  wise  axiom,  "tjiat  there  is  but  one  right 
way  to  do  a  thing,"  will  hardly  be  found,  as  he  con- 
tends, contradicted  by  the  workmgs  of  nature. 
Nay,  I  jRuicy  it  can  be  there  verified  to  a  demonstra- 
tion. It  is  ^uite  true,  that  at  times,  she  performs 
her  offices  m  different  ways — as  instanced  in  the 
reproduction  of  the  potato.  But  can  we  infer  from 
this  that  the  way  pursued  is  not  in  each  instance 
"  the  one  right  way,"  since  the  means  employed  are 


nature,  '*  that  the  larger  and  more  fiilly  developed 
the  seed,  the  more  thrifty  and  vigorous  the  plant, 
all  other  things  being  equal."  Who  shall  say,  then, 
that  the  same  law  does  not  govern  plants  that  are 
propagated  by  tubers  ?  Nay,  is  not  the  reason  for 
this  result  much  more  obvious  in  the  one  case  than 
in  the  other  ?  But,  says  S.  P.,  we  want  facts,  not 
speculations !  True,  and  yet  the  knowledge  of  fiict§ 
is,  in  a  very  great  degree,  the  fruit  of  speculation. 
The  science  of  a^culture,  like  that  of  chemistry,  is 
eminently  expenmental,  and  experiments  are  wholly 
the  results  or  speculation.  But  to  the  point.  There 
is  one  &ct  whicn  he  insists  upon,  that,  to  my^mind, 
is  quite  essential  to  a  right  understanding  of  this 
matter,  and  conclusive  against  him.  Namely,  "  that 
large  tubers  are  of  artificial  growth."    This  is  un- 

auestionable  as  to  potatoes,  meir  present  size  bein^ 
le  result  of  a  gradual  development  under  culti- 
vation,— ^which  cultivation  consisted  in  part  of  a 
constard  selection  of  the  larfrer  tubers  to  seed  from. 
The  seed  of  the  potato  produces  tubers  perfectly 
matured  and  of  full,  natural  size,  the  first  year,  but 
it  requires  several  years  of  careful  culture,  and  a 
constant  selection  of  the  lar^r  and  more  fully 
developed  tubers  for  reproduction,  to  bring  them  to 
perfection*  And  then,  as  he  very  justly  observes, 
there  is  a  constant  tendency  to  revert  to  their  origi- 
nal type.  Now,  it  must  be  obvious  from  these 
facts  alone — ^the  artificial  growth  of  the  large  tuber, 
and  its  tendency  to  revert  to  its  natural  state, — thai 
the  immediate  product  of  small  potatoes  can  never 
equal  that  of  large  ones,  unth  similar  culture.  This 
may  be  all  a  matter  of  speculation,  but  it  is  so  legi- 
timate and  lo^cal  a  deduction  from  his  own  fects, 
that  I  have  laith  to  believe  that  even  S.  P.  will  con- 
sider it  conclusive. 

This  "small  potato  doctrine"  has  not  cventiie 
poor  merit  of  novelty.  It  originated  very  possiblj 
with  the  first  "  planter,"  and,  appealing  to  the  cupi- 
dity of  man,  has  out-lived  a  host  of  felkcies,  &r  less 
preposterous  or  pernicious.  For  years  it  has  shed 
its  blight  over  our  agricultural  interest  For  years 
paralyzed  to  a  great  extent  the  best  exertions  of  the 
true  mend  of  the  husbandman.  The  **  old  &shioned 
&rmer"  as  he  delights  to  style  himself,  clings  most 
tenaciously  to  his  belief  in  "  small  potato"  seed, 
and  indeed  in  small  potato  stock,  "  as  no  less  per- 


operations  to  a  single  way,  any  way  by  which  man 
can  accomplish  his  purposes  is  equally  as  *'  right "  as 
any  other  ?  It  would  hardly  be  thought  much  out 
of  the  proper  course  for  nature  to  pn^uce  potatoes 
from  the  seed,  since  it  would  answer  tier  ends  as  well 
But  it  might  be  viewed  in  a  very  different  light  in 
the  former,  as  it  could  hardly  serve  his  purpose  at 
alL  Possibly  it  will  require  no  very  great  power  of 
ar^meilt  to  convince  even  the  most  obtuse,  that  in 
this  narticular  case,  at  least,  there  is  a  "one  right 
way. '  That  there  is  in  every  case,  is  equally  certain, 
ana  constitutes,  no  less  in  farming  than  in  every  other 
pursuit  of  life,  a  great  truth  seldom  lost  sight  of  but 
with  mischievous  results.  I  am  far  from  certain 
that  8.  P.,afler  all,  is  not  equally  sensible  of  its  im- 
portance, since  he  lays  it  down  as  a  "  great  prin- 
dple,"  "  that  the  farmer  depends  upon  fects  wholly." 
Now  fects  are  only  useful  to  those  who  hold  to  a 
"  one  right  way,"  and  are  seeking  it  by  the  light  of 
experience. 

As  to  the  employment  of  small  potatoes  for  seed : 
We  should  in  this,  as  in  all  other  things,  conform  to 
the  laws  of  nature.    Now,  it  is  clearly  a  law  of 


ever  the  best  adapted  to  the  end  in  view?  Or  shall  ,     ^- 

we  conclude  that,  since  Nature  is  not  limited  in  her  fid  in  respect  to  vita^  and  the  specific  duiraderof 


its  several  species,"  and  consequently,  equally  as 
good  for  the  immediate  purpose  of  reproduction. 
A  fatal  mistake,  let  who  may  entertain  it  A  dan- 
gerous heresy  that  must  be  rooted  from  men*s  minds 
ere  we  can  look  for  any  marked  improvement  in 
aijricultural  purRuits.  T^i  this  be  a  great  purpose 
with  your  journal.  Teach  only  the  "  one  right " 
doctrine — that  the  never  varying  essentials  to  good 
crops  and  success  in  husbandry,  are  good  soil, 
natural  or  artificial — s^ood  seeds,  good  tools  and 
good  culture.  Let  tlic  precept  be  worked  out  in 
the  practice,  and  the  time  will  come  when  in  our 
less  favored  clime,  and  upon  our  sterile  soil,  shall 
grow  up  a  system  of  agriculture  such  as  the  world 
nas  never  seen.  l.  p. 

East  fVobum,  Aug.  3,  1855. 

Grasshoppebs.  — The  editor  of  the  California 
Farmer,  in  his  journal  of  July  13,  states  .that  grass- 
hoppers are  exceedingly  numerous  and  destructive. 
He  had  seen  one  that  measured  from  three  and  a 
half  to  four  inches  in  length ! 
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THE  PEACH  APBICOT. 


The  delineation  above  is  from  a  specimen  gath- 
ered in  our  garden  about  the  tenth  of  August.  The 
largest  sample  of  the  fruit  is  about  four  inches 
in  circumference,  roundish,  rather  flattened,  and 
somewhat  compressed  on  its  sides,  with  a  well- 
marked  suture.  Skin  yellow  in  the  shade,  but  deep 
orange,  mottled  with  dark  brown,  on  the  sunny  side. 
Flesh  of  a  fine  yellow  saflfron  color,  juicy,  rich  and 
high-flavored.    Downing  says : 

"The  apricot  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  stone 
firuit  trees,  easily  known  by  its  glossy  heart-shaped 
foliage,  large  white  blossoms,  and  smooth-skinned, 
golden  or  ruddy  fruit  In  the  fruit  garden  it  is  a 
liighly  attractive  object  in  early  spring,  as  its  charm- 
ing flowers  are  the  first  to  expand.  It  forms  a  fine 
spreading  tree  of  about  twenty  feet  in  height,  and 
is  hardy  enough  to  bear  as  an  open  standard  south 
of  the  42^  of  latitude  of  this  country.  | 


Uses. — A  very  handsome  and  delicious  dessert 
fruit,  only  inferior  to  the  peach,  ripening  about  mid- 
summer, after  cherries,  and  before  plums,  at  a  sea- 
son when  it  is  peculiarly  acceptable.  For  preserv- 
ing in  sugar  or  brandy,  for  jellies,  or  pastries,  it  is 
highly  esteemed,  and,  where  it  is  abundant,  an  ad- 
mirable liqueur  is  made  from  the  fhiit ;  and  it  is 
also  dried  for  winter  use. 

CuLTrvATiQN.— This  tree  is  almost  always  bud- 
ded on  the  plum  stock  (on  which  in  July  it  takes 
readily,)  as  it  is  found  more  hardy  and  durable  than 
upon  its  own  root  Many  American  nurserymen 
bud  the  apricot  on  the  peach,  but  the  trees,  so  pro- 
duced, are  of  a  very  inferior  quality — short  lived, 
more  liable  to  diseases,  and  the  fruit  of  a  second- 
rate  flavor.  Budded  on  the  plum,  they  are  well 
adapted  to  strong  soils,  in  which  they  alway's  hold 
their  fruit  better  than  in  light  sandy  soil& 
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Apricots  generally  grow  very  thriftily,  and  Boon 
make  fine  heads,  and  produce  an  abundance  of  blos- 
soms and  young  fruit ;  but  the  crop  of  the  latter 
irequently  fiiils  off  when  half-grown,  from  being 
stung  by  the  plum-weevil  or  curculio,  to  which  the 
smooth  skin  of  this  fhiit  seems  highly  attractive. 
Seedling  apricots  are  usually  more  hardy  and  pro- 
ductive here,  than  the  finer  grafted  sorts. 

This  is  a  favorite  tree  for  training  on  walls  or  es- 
paliers, and,  in  town  gardens  especially,  we  often 
see  it  trained  against  the  sides  of  brick  houses,  and 
yielding  most  abundantly.  As  the  apricot,  howev- 
er, expands  its  blossoms  very  early,  it  should  not 
be  placed  on  an  east  wall,  or  in  a  situation  where  it 
is  too  much  exposed  to  the  fuU  morning  sun." 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

THE  COEH  CBOP. 

Mr.  Editor  : — In  mv  summer  rambles  about  the 
country,  no  one  object  has  afforded  me  more  grati- 
fication than  the  appearance  of  the  corn  crop.  Not 
only  does  that  crop  exhibit  a  high  state  of  promise, 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  a  mucn  larger  aggregate 
breadth  of  soil  than  usual  has  been  applied  to  it  the 
present  season.  This,  in  the  &ce  or  the  partial 
railure  of  last  year  from  the  drought,  indicates  that 
the  value  of  the  com  crop  is  compelling  a  proper 
appreciation  firom  ova  £u:mers,  despite  of  the  seem- 
ing heavy  labor  of  its  cultivation.  I  rejoice  at  this ; 
for  I  honestly  believe  that,  with  the  decline  of  the 
com  crop,  we  may  date  the  decline  of  the  great  in- 
terest of  agriculture  in  this  country. 

When  I  see  a  farmer  figuring  up  the  expense  of 
cultivating  corn,  and  deckling  that  every  bushel  he 
raises  costs  him  more  than  it  comes  to — ^that  he  can 
buy  it  cheaper  than  he  can  produce  it — I  set  him 
down  as  a  man  in  great  danger  of  cultivating  a  too 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  sheriff!  It  is  true 
that  the  proper  adaptation  and  manuring  of  the  soil 
for  corn,  the  hoeing,  the  harvesting,  the  husking 
and  the  sheUing  of  tiie  crop,  ordinarily  involve  a 
good  deal  of  laoor;  but  then  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  no  other  crop  so  well  subdues  the  land, 
or  leaves  it  in  so  good  a  condition  for  other  crops — 
that  none  affords  such  indispensable  food  for  both 
man  and  beast,  or  can  be  adapted  to  so  many  pur- 
poses. When  hay  is  twenty  dollars  a  ton,  the  stov- 
er from  the  com-neld  is  no  small  item  in  the  feed 
of  eattle,  to  say  nothing  of  the  one  or  two  tons  of 
pumpkins  per  acre,  which  may  be  raised  along  with 
the  com  without  sensibly  (fiminiidiing  the  latter 
crop.  All  observing  farmers  agree  also,  that  not 
only  Indian  meal,  but  the  stover  of  corn,  constitute 
the  very  best  food  for  cattle,  and  especially  for 
sows  in  milk.  The  milk,  the  butter,  and  the  cheese, 
made  from  ''com  feed*'*  are  always  superior  to  those 
made  from  any  other ;  and  it  is  not  necessary  for 
me  to  say  one  word  as  to  the  superiority  of  <*com- 
fed  pork,"  for  everybody  knows  of  it 

Again*  com  is  the  ga/ett  crop  that  can  be  cultiva- 
ted. Potatoes  may  rot— wheat  may  be  destroyed 
by  the  fly,  the  midge*  the  rust,  the  drought,  or  by 
too  much  wet— m  may  "winter-kill,"  ana  oats  may 
blast— but  com  does  not  fidl,  on  an  average,  once 
in  twenty  years.  There  may  be  pMtial  fidlures 
from  drought  or  ttwi,  but  anything  like  a  total 


fiulurc  has  occurred  but  once  in  New  Ene;land  with- 
m  the  present  century,  and  that  was  during  the 
cold  season  of  1816.  Last  year  there  was  very 
nearly  a  fidlure  of  this  crop  in  some  of  the  western 
States ;  but  if  the  newspaper  accounts  may  be  re- 
lied on,  the  aggregate  crop  of  the  present  season, 
all  over  the  country,  bids  rair  to  atone  for  the  defi- 
ciency of  the  hist  This  is  the  brie^htest  indicfftion 
of  the  times ;  for  the  prosperity  of  the  countiy  has 
become  so  (ox  identified  with  com,  that  even  the 
failure  of  cotton  could  scarcely  affect  it  more.  The 
aggregate  com  crop  of  the  present  season,  from 
present  appearances,  will  be  much  greater  than  ev- 
er before ;  it  may  reach  the  enormous  amount  of 
from  six  to  eight  hundred  millions  of  bushels — and 
yet,  I  venture  to  assert  that  not  one  of  those  who 
have  contributed  to  swell  this  great  anr^te  is  the 
poorer  for  having  cultivated  com.  It  is  all  non- 
sense to  say  that  the  crop,  in  any  case,  **co8ts  more 
than  it  comes  to." 

As  to  the  best  mqde  of  harvesting  com,  I  will 
say  a  few  words.  Where  the  saving  of  the  stover 
is  an  object — and  I  do  not  know  the  place  in  New 
England  where  it  is  not  an  object— nearly  all  good 
practical  fiurmers  agree  that  the  best  way  is  to  cut 
it  up  as  soon  as  the  ears  are  out  of  the  mpk,  and 
while  the  leaves  and  husks  are  green,  tie  it  in  bun- 
dles, and  place  those  bundles  in  '^stooks"  to  cure. 
As  soon  as  Uiey  become  dry,  the  com  may  be 
husked,  and  the  stover  stowed  away  in  the  bam ; 
and,  thus  cured,  the  cattle  will  eat  it  at  any  time  in 
winter  in  preference  to  the  best  English  hay.    One 

good  fisirmer  tells  me  that  the  stover  of  his  oorn- 
eld  is  better  than  a  ton  of  hay  per  acre,  and  that  it 
very  nearly  pays  for  the  labor  of  cultivating  the 
crop,  from  the  fiu5t  that  such  labor  interferes  veiy 
little  with  the  time  necessary  for  haying,  and  for 
harvesting  other  cro^  Besides,  he  sam  any  other 
crop,  be  it  ^rass,  grain,  or  notatoes,  will  rotate  with 
a  com  crop"  better  than  witn  any  other. 

As  for  tiie  varieties  of  com  best  adapted  to  par- 
ticular localities — ^not  to  particular  soils,  for  com 
will  grow  with  manure  on  any  soil — there  need  be 
little  said,  for  this  grain  has  a  wonderful  &culty  of 
adapting  itself  to  almost  any  climate.  The  large 
southem  com,  if  planted  at  the  North  wOl  giadur 
ally  become  smaller,  until  it  attains  a  growth  adl^)t- 
ed  to  the  climate ;  and  northem  corn,  planted  at 
the  South,  imdergoes  a  corresponding  change  there. 
It  is  tme,  however,  that  the  varieties  may  be  some- 
what ameliorated.  In  a  recent  number  of  the  Far- 
mer, in  answer  to  a  correspondent,  you  stated  the 
"Early  Jefferson"  to  be  the  earliest  com.  Now  I 
have  cultivated  for  years  the  common  kind  of  yd- 
low  "eight-row"  com,  made  earlier  than  usual  by  a 
fortnight,  by  a  farmer  in  Vermont,  who  for  ei^ht 
years  in  succession  plucked  the  very  first  ripening 
ears  in  his  field  and  preserved  them  for  seed.  I  al- 
ways have  green  com  of  this  variety  firom  the  middle 
to  the  twentieth  of  July ;  and  year  before  hust  I  gath- 
ered a  quantity  of  perfectly  ni>e  ears  on  the  5th  of 
August  It  is  not  "sweet  com"  in  the  usual  aooept»- 
don  of  the  term ;  but  it  is  much  sweeter  and  more 
palatable  for  cooking  sreen  than  the  "Early  Jdkr- 
son ;"  which  latter,  in  met,  is  hardly  worth  the  cook- 
ing. This  early  variety  of  mine  would  be  invalua- 
ble for  oultivatmg  in  more  northern  latitudes,  for 
three  months  of  ^ood  weather  are  all  that  is  wantr 
ed  to  grow  and  npen  it 

I  am  incUned  to  think  that  there  is  no  very  great 
difference  in  the  varieties  of  com,  in  regard  to  the 
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}-ield  per  acre.  The  large  "tree-corn"  of  the  South 
and  Soiith-wefit,where  a  man  is  obliged  to  stand  on 
tiptoe  to  reach  the  ears,  seldom,  I  am  told,  yields 
more  than  fifty  bushels  to  the  acre.  In  the  great 
com-gromng  Scioto  Valley,  fifty  bushels  to  the 
acre  is  considered  a  large  average  crop.  And  yet  I 
once  knew  one  hundred  and  thirhnme  bushels  to  the 
acre,  of  common  eight-rowed  yellow  com  to  draw 
the  first  com  premium  at  the  6ir  of  the  agricidtu- 
ral  society  ih  Rutland  County,  Vermont '  This,  to 
be  sure,  is  something  extra;  but  fifty  buahela  to  the 
acre  is  by  no  means  a  crop  to  brag  of,  even  in  what 
is  usually  called  the  sterUe  soil  of  old  Middlesex. 
I  have  raised  nearly  as  large  a  measure  of  ears  on 
a  square  rod,  of  the  common  white  pop-com,  as  of 
any  other;  because,  though  the  ears  are  much 
smaller,  the  hills  will  bear  planting  much  nearer  to- 
gether, and  the  average  number,  per  stalk,  of  this 
variety,  is  much  greater  than  will  nold  good  of  the 
larger  varieties.  And  by  the  way,  I  would  recom- 
mend a  much  more  extensive  cultivation  of  this  va- 
riety. The  oleaginous  matter  which  it  contains, 
and  which  causes  it  to  **uop"  so  freely,  renders  it 
very  valuable  for  the  rattening  of  fowls,  while 
"popped  com"  is  the  simplest,  lightest,  cheapest, 
and  most  nutritious  form  of  unleavened  bread 
known  to  the  world.  No  &mily,  in  these  days, 
ought  to  be  without  a  "com-popper." 

I  could  write  for  hours  upon  the  advantages  to 
our  farmers  of  entering  more  largely  into  the  culti- 
vation of  maize,  and  then  scarcely  satisfy  my  own 
feelings  on  the  subject.  I  do  not  expect  others, 
however,  to  partake  of  my  enthusiasm,  and  so  I 
forbear ;  and  will  close  by  an  affirmation,  of  which 
I  challenge  the  disproval.  It  is  this :  JSTo  farmer 
ever  yet  adiivcUtd  too  much  Indian  com. 

SomervUU.  £.  c.  P. 


For  tke  New  MngUmd  Pofmer. 

HAT  CROP. 

Notwithstanding  the  long-continued  growth,  and 
the  luxuriant  appearance  of  the  fields,  there  is  much 
reason  to  believe  that  the  amount  of  hay  actually 
secured  in  condition  to  be  used,  will  come  short  of 
a  fair  average  of  the  crop  for  the  last  ten  years. 
This  is  tme,  so  fiur  as  my  observation  has  extended 
in  the  eastem  part  of  the  State.  The  check  put  on 
grass,  by  the  extreme  drought  of  the  last  year,  in 
many  fields,  will  not  be  overcome  until  the  land  is 
re-seeded.  When  the  plants  are  once  killed,  no  fer- 
tilizing application  wiU  cause  them  to  sprout  again. 
If  we  do  not  mistake,  an  injury  of  twenty-five  per 
cent  to  most  of  our  fields  happened  in  this  way. — 
Then,  it  will  be  remembered  tnat  the  early  spring 
was  peculiarly  unpropitious  to  the  starting  ahead  of 
this  crop.  Very  few  fields  were  grown  sufficiently 
to  be  cut  on  the  4th  of  July.  Generally  they  were 
ten  days,  at  least,  behind  at  that  time.  And  subse- 
quently^, when  cut,  it  took  four  days  or  more  to 
make  it,  as  is  usually  done  in  two,  in  fair  weather. 
Taking  into  view  all  these  circumstances,  and  the 
empty  condition  of  the  mows  in  our  barns  at  the 
present  time,  it  is  &ir  to  say,  that  the  crop  is  con- 
siderably less  than  average. 

We  have  been  led  to  these  reflections  on  the  crop 
of  hay,  from  the  interest  we  had  felt  in  feciUtating 
the  lal>or  of  cutting  it  We  had  persuaded  ourselves 
that  one-half  of  this  labor,  at  least,  might  be  saved, 
by  the  proper  introduction  of  machines,  to  be  oper- 
ated by  horse  or  ox  power.    Whether  the  result 


will  come  up  to  our  expectations  cao  only  be  deter- 
mined, when  a  full  detail  of  the  experiments  made 
shall  be  presented. 

This  is  certain,  where  one  and  a  half  and  two 
tons  of  hay  to  the  acre  was  calculated  on  in  the 
spring,  but  little  more  than  one  ton  has  as  yet  been 
realized.  Whether  this  deficiency  shall  be  supplied 
by  the  second  crop  and  the  superabundance  of  corn 
fodder,  will  depend  much  on  the  vigilance  and  vor 
dustry  of  fitrmers.  Essex. 

Auguit  10,  1865. 

For  iht  New  Bng^Umd  Fanner.. 

LITTLE  THDraS: 

Or,  a  Walk  in  My  Oardbn...- J^o.  3. 

I  do  not  write  about  my  garden  because  it  k  so 
large,  so  expensive,  or  so  much  better  than  those  of 
my  neighbors,  but  because  every  carden  possesses 
its'  individual  interest  Every  garden  is  full  of  in- 
stmction,  even  that  of  the  sluggard.  While  taking 
my  walk  this  morning,  I  was  struck  with  the 

POW£B  OF  LEATES  lO  ABSORB  HEAT. 

I  transplanted  some  cabbages,  gave  them  a  single 
watering,  and  covered  them  with  leaves  of  rhubarb,i 
or  burdock,  which  I  find  much  better  than  repeated 
watering.  The  thermometer  had  been  up  to  95**,. 
yet  the  plants  did  not  wilt  What  oceans  of  heat 
are  swallowed  up  by  vegetation  m  summer!  The 
leaves  do  not  merely  evaporate  the  water  by  the  aid 
of  heat,  but  they  have  an  apparatus  by  which  water 
is  emitted  from  their  surraces,  which,  when  disen- 
gaged, absorbs  a  lar^  quantity  of  sensible  heat.  A 
single  large  maple  m  open  gnnind  will  almost  al- 
ways induce  a  current  of  air  Beneath  its  shade. 

Somebody  has  said,  and  it  has  gone  the  rounds 
of  the  papers,  that  nitrogenous  manures  are  not 
eood  for  cabbages  or  ruta  oagas.  Now  I  do  not  be- 
fieve  it  They  love  such  manures,  but  the  trouble 
is,  such  manures  should  be  thoroughly  incorporated 
with  the  soil,  and  if  possible,  prepared  eariy^  in  the 
season.  I  have  for  many  years  preferred  this  kind 
of  manure  to  all  others,  and  have  almost  always 
beat  my  neighbor,  the  doctor,  who  is  a  good  gwv 
dener. 

I  have  a  spot  sown  with  seeds  firom  the  Patent 
Office  called  the 

CHAMPION  PEA  OF  ENGLAND. 
They  look  finely,  are  ready  for  picking  after  the 
Prince  Albert,  and  before  the  Marrowbt  They 
have  been  cultivated  for  several  years  by  some  Eng- 
lish families  in  this  vicinity,  by  whom  they  are  high- 
ly prized.  I  think  they  are  not  generally  known 
in  tnis  State,  but  will  prove  a  vahnble  addition  to 
our  culinary  articles,  item,  —  Sow  the  Prinqe  Al- 
bert, Champion  and  Marrow&t,  for  a  suooessiQn  of 
productive  crops. 

Some  very  silly  thii^gs  have  been  written  respect- 
ing the  use  of 

SALT  AS  A  MANURE. 

The  chief  use  of  salt  is  alleged  to  be  its  power  of 
de8tro)ing  grubs  and  worms.  Now  I  vrould  like  to 
know  how  many  bushels,  evenly  spread  over  an 
acre,  would  be  necessary,  so  as  to  destroy  a  single 
worm?  Then,  again,  it  destroys  weeds.'  But  so 
will  sulphuric  acid,  potash,  or  any  other  salt,  or 
acid,  when  used  in  large  quantities,  and  in  a  con- 
centrated form.  How  many  bushels  of  salt  to  the 
acre  would  it  take  so  as  to  kill  any  weed  whatever? 
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I  will  answer.  It  will  take  just  as  much  as  will 
kill  everything  you  plant  or  sow,  except  such  plants 
as  are  of  marine  orisin.  There  is,  however,  one 
little  experiment  whici  I  once  made  with  complete 
success.  I  had  a  spot  thickly  set  with  Oanada  this- 
tles where  I  wished  to  make  a  garden.  I  manured 
the  ground  heavily,  sowed  with  oats,  and  let  this- 
tles and  oats  grow  together.  When  they  were  in 
fbll  bloom,  I  mowed  mem  pretty  high,  and  with  a 
tin  coffee-pot  of  beef  brine  I  filled  up  the  hollow 
stocks  of  tne  thistles  with  the  same.  To  some  this 
might  seem  small  business,  but  I  passed  over  the 
ground  &ster  than  I  could  hoe  it  wnen  under  culti- 
vation. The  residt  was,  that  I  never  saw  any  this- 
tles grow  there  afterwards.  I  close  this  article  by 
declaring  that  I  desi^  to  make  my  garden  supply 
my  table  with  something  fresh  the  year  roimd. 
Bethel,  Me.,  Avg.  4,  1855.  N.  T.  T. 

PEOPEE  TIME  FOE  GATHEEIHG 
PEAES. 

A  late  number  of  the  London  Gardener's  Chron- 
ide  contains  an  article  upon  this  subject  by  M. 
De  Jonohe,  of  Brussels,  a  portion  of  which  may 
prove  of  service  to  some  of  our  readers.    He  says : 

Formerly,  when  the  varieties  of  pears  in  cultivation 
were  comparatively  few,  there  was  little  difficulty  in 
knowing  the  time  when  each  sort  ought  to  be  ^th- 
ered ;  but  now,  when  the  number  of  good  varieties 
is  so  much  increased,  the  proper  time  for  gather- 
ing the  respective  sorts  cannot  be  known  wiUiout  a 
certain  experience  acquired  during  a  period  of  from 
three  to  five  years,  in  order  that  a  mean  may  be  ob- 
tained. For  the  maturity  of  the  fhiit  on  the  tree 
depends : — 

1.  On  the  individual  constitution  of  the  tree,  and 
its  liability  to  change. 

2.  On  the  soil  in  which  the  tree  is  planted. 

3.  On  the  influence  of  the  stock. 

4.  On  the  temperature  of  the  season,  whether 
more  or  less  favorable  for  accelerating  the  maturity 
of  the  fruit 

In  order  to  know  exactly  the  mean  period  of  ma- 
turity on  the  tree  of  any  particular  variety  of  iruit, 
it  is  necessary  to  observe  several  trees  of  such  vari- 
ety, planted  m  different  soils  and  situations.  With 
regard  to  the  varieties  of  Pears  which  ripen  at  the 
end  of  summer,  or  early  in  autumn,  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  fix  the  date  when  they  should  be  gathered ; 
for,  in  the  same  situation,  this,  in  different  years, 
does  not  vary  more  than  10  days. 

The  influence  of  soil,  of  stocks  and  of  tempera- 
ture more  or  less  warm  and  dry,  is  not  so  great  on 
early  fruits  as  on  the  late  autumn,  winter  and  spring 
varieties.  With  regard  to  the  summer  and  early 
autumn  kinds,  they  cannot  alwa}*s  be  left  to  ripen 
completely  on  the  tree,  grown  as  a  pyramid  or 
standard,  and  it  is  needless  to  add  that  these  sorts 
of  fi^ts  do  not,  in  our  climate,  merit  a  wall,  where, 
in  &ct,  they  are  never  so  good  as  in  the  open  ground. 
When  a  considerable  number  of  fruits  is  observed 
to  have  reju^hed  the  point  of  maturity,  and  when, 
with  a  slight  pressure  of  the  thumb,  the  stalk  is 
readily  detached,  without  twisting,  at  its  junction 
with  the  spur,  a  portion  of  the  fruit  should  then  be 
^thered,  and  allowed  to  acquire  their  full  maturity 
in  the  fruit-room.  This  first  gathering  will  ease 
the  tree,  and  the  whole  of  the  nutritive  sap  will  be 
directed  towards  the  remaining  fruits,  whicn,  in  con- 


sequence, become  much  finer ;  and  these  are  gath- 
ered in  the  same  manner,  and  suocessionally. 

The  operation  of  successional  gathering  may  be 
ven'  advantageously  followed  up,  because  all  the 
frmts  on  a  tree  never  ripen  simultaneously;  and 
that  they  may  acquire  full  perfection,  it  is  impor- 
tant that  they  should  be  left  on  the  tree  to  attain 
the  necessary  degree  of  maturitv,  known  to  the 

Sractised  eye  by  certain  signs,  wnich  it  would  be 
iflicult  to  point  out,  witliout  entering  mto  tedious 
details. 

With  regard  to  the  late  autumn,  winter  and 
spring  pears,  the  same  proceeding  is  adopted ;  it  is 
only  by  successional  gatherings  that  we  can  hit  upon 
the  proper  time,  and  know  the  happy  medium  be- 
tween gathering  too  early  or  too  fate.  The  gath- 
ering of.  tiiese  fruiis,  in  season  as  above  mentioned, 
commences  about  the  middle  of  September,  and 
continues  till  the  end  of  October,  or  till  just  before 
the  fall  of  the  leaves. 

When  some  fruits,  neither  bruised  nor  pierced 
by  insects,  of  a  late  variety  of  pear  begin  to  drop, 
although  not  affected  by  strong  winds  nor  by 
drought ;  and  when  tiie  leaves  begin  to  turn  yeDow 
and  mil  from  the  tree,  an  attentive  and  expenenced 
person  will  perceive  that  the  period  of  gathering  is 
at  hand. 

The  same  kind  of  fhdt  cannot  be  gathered  uni- 
formly at  the  same  date,  owing  to  various  circum- 
stances which  influence  the  ripening ;  but  by  suc- 
cessional gatherings,  or  at  mterwds,  the  proper 
time  for  different  localities  is  best  ascertained ;  and 
that,  in  general,  all  the  varieties  ought  to  be  gath- 
ered before  their  perfect  maturity,  which  should  be 
attained  in  the  fruit-room. 


For  One  Kew  England  Fanner. 

"WHAT  CONSTITUTES  A  COW  OF 
NATIVE  BEEEDr 

Mr.  Editor: — ^The  reperusal  of  the  criticisms  of 
"W.  S.  L.,**  as  they  appear  on  the  pages  of  the 
Fiurmer  for  June,  brings  to  mind  the  propriety  of 
replying  to  his  inquiry,  **fVhai  constitutes  a  cow  of 
native  breed  ?"  Mr.  L.  says  he  understands  by  na- 
tive breed,  one  indi^nous  to  the  county."  That  is, 
born  in,  or  having  its  oripn  in  the  coimty.  If  be- 
ing bom  in  makes  the  animal  native,  then  all  the 
offspring  of  stock  imported,  that  chance  to  be 
dropi)ea  in  the  county,  will  be  entitled  to  the  aj^- 
pellation  of  native,  fiut  if  the  first  origin  of  the 
race  must  be  shown  to  have  been  within  the  count}*, 
then  it  is  as  well  to  admit,  in  the  onset,  that  no 
such  thing  can  be  shown ;  because  every  one  knows 
that  all  our  animals  proceeded  from  stock  imported, 
at  periods  more  or  less  remote.  So  that  the  re- 
mark recently  made  in  your  paper  is  true,  that  the 
discussion  about  naMve  breeds  resolves  itself  into  a 
talk  about  words,  and  words  only.  For  this  reason, 
I  hope  to  be  excused  attempting  any  further  answer. 

I  am  happy  in  having  drawn  from  my  friend  so  val- 
uable a  mass  of  facts,  relating  to  the  stock  of  the  coun- 
ty of  Worcester.  But  he  wul  pardon  me  when  I  say, 
that  this  statement  of  selected  and  petted  ammals 
goes  but  a  little  way  towards  showing  the  real  char- 
acter of  the  entire  stock  of  the  county.  Possibly 
my  estimate  that  nine4enlhs  of  them  were  native,  in 
the  sense  of  the  term,  as  ordinarily  used,  may  have 
be§n  extravagant;  but  from  the  best  estimate  in 
my  power  to  form,  by  the  use  of  tmf  eyes  and  my 
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ecarSi  x^herever  I  have  been,  (and  I  have  been  in 
most  of  the  counties  of  the  adjoining  States  of 
Maine  and  New  Hampshire,)  I  have  seen  no  suffi- 
cient reason  to  vary  tois  opinion.  Rrsvy- 
June,  1855. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer, 

EABM  WAGES  AKD  LABOR. 

Mr.  Editor  : — ^A  writer  in  the  last  number  of 
the  monthly  Farmer  finds  himself  much  troubled 
on  aoconnt  of  the  high  wages  which  farm  laborers 
are  receiving.  I  shall  attempt  to  show  that  good 
workmen  receive  no  more  than  a  lair  equivalent  for 
their  labor;  if  fiirmers  wish  to  employ  idle,  igno- 
rant, bigoted  laborers,  they  may  do  so,  and  it  will 
continue  to  be  difficult  to  obtain  others.  The  for- 
eigner when  he  first  arrives,  may  be  hired  for  small 
wages,  yet  he  is  dear  "help  /'  but  after  he  has 
learned  the  ways  of  the  country,  he  demands  and 
obtains  as  high  wages  as  the  Yankee.  Much  of  the 
ferm  labor  is  performed  by  machinery,  and  less 
hand  labor  is  needed  now  than  formerly,  and  more 
intelligent  labor  is  required.  The  ferm  workman 
labors  more  hours  than  almost  any  other,  and  he  is 
much  exposed  to  the  weather.  It  appears  to  me 
that  the  condition  of  the  ferm  laborer,  working  14 
or  16  hours  per  diem,  for  $14  or  $15  per  month, 
does  not  compare  verj'  well  with  that  of  the  me- 
chanic, working  ten  or  eleven  hours,  for  $1,50  or 
$2  per  diem.  Working  "by  the  month"  wears  out 
the  strength  and  constitution,  so  that  no  man  with 
average  health  can  expect  to  hold  out  longer  than 
to  the  age  of  thirty-five  or  forty  years. 

Then  farm  labor  is  not  constant  employment,  for 
after  the  fermer  has  gathered  in  the  products  of  the 
soil,  he  does  not  require  any  extra  help  until  it  is 
time  to  prepare  the  ground  for  another  crop ;  conse- 
quently, there  is,  during  the  winter,  but  httle  em- 
plovment  to  be  had. 

There  is  so  much  exposure  in  ferming  that  young 
men  who  commence  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  with- 
out any  property,  and  with  the  intention  of  getting 
a  living  by  working  on  a  ferm,  and  who  have  an 
average  fortune,  usually  end  a  snort  life  as  poor  as 
they  began  it  According  to  the  doctrine  laid  down 
by  "E.  li.  L.,"  wa^s  ought  to  be  low  when  pro- 
duce is  high  ,*  that  is,  the  fermer  cannot  pay  so  mgh 
wages  when  corn  is  $1,25  per  bushel,  as  he  can 
when  it  is  only  75  cts.    How  is  this  ? 

Nothing  has  been  said  about  that  numerous 
ckos  called  day  laborers,  men  having  large  families 
to  support,  and  who  are  compelled  to  get  their  liv- 
ing by  working  out  by  the  day  on  ferms.  Employ-, 
ment  is  far  from  being  constant  with  them,  and 
their  condition  is,  if  possible,  worse  than  that  of  the 
mechanic  or  the  laborer  for  manufecturing  compa- 
nies, for  they  have  ^at  reason  to  hope  that  by  at- 
tending to  their  business  they  may  get  promoted ; 
but  the  ferm  laborer  can  have  no  such  hope ;  at  the 
age  of  twenty-one  he  is  in  his  prime,  and  commands 
as  high  wages  then  as  ever,  and  considering  the 
short  period  in  which  ferm  labor  is  really  m  de- 
mand, I  tiiink  that  laborers  in  that  business  ought 
to  command  the  best  of  pay,  e.  n. 

South  HadUy,  Aug,y  1855. 


AGBICULTUEAL  EZHIBinOHS-1866. 

STATE  SHOWS. 

Alabama Montgomeiy,  Oct.  23,  S4,  25,  26. 

California Sacramento,  Sept.  — . 

Canada  Bast Sberbrook,  Sept.  U,  12,  IS,  14^ 

Canada  West. Coburg,  Oct.  9, 10, 11, 12. 

Connecticut..., Hartford,  Oct. 9, 10, 11, 12. 

East  Tennessee London,  Oct.  2S,  24,  85. 

Georgia AtaUnta,  Sept.  10, 11, 12, 18, 14, 15. 

Illinois Chicago,  Oct.  9, 10, 11, 12. 

Indiana Indianapolis,  Oct.  17, 18, 19. 

Iowa Fairfield,  Oct.  16l 

Kentucky Paris,  Sept.  23,  28.  27,  28. 

Maryland Last  week  in  October. 

Michigan Detroit,  Oct.  2,  8,  4,  5. 

Missouri Boonville,  Oct.  2,  8,  4, 6. 

New  Hampshire Jfanchester,  Sept.  12, 13, 14. 

New  Jersey Camden,  Sept.  19,  20,  21. 

New  York Elmira,  Oct.  2,  8,  4,  5. 

North  Carolina Oct.  16,  U,  18, 19. 

Ohio Columbus,  Sept.  18, 19,  20,  21. 


Pennsylvania Hanisburg,  commencing  Sept.  25. 

Rhode  Island Providence,  Sept.  11, 12, 13, 14, 15. 

Tennessee Nashville,  first  week  in  October. 


Vermont RuUand,  Sept.  11,  12, 13. 

Virginia Richmond. 

Western  Virginia Wheeling  Island,  Sept.  26,  27, 28. 

COUNTY  SHOWS  IN  MASSACHUSETTS. 

Barnstable :  Barnstable,  Oct.  10. 

Berkshire Pittsfleld,  Oct.  8,  4^ 

Bristol New  Bedford,  Sept,  27,  27. 

Essex Lawrence.  Sept.  26,27. 

Franklin Greenfield,  Oct.  3,  4. 

Hampden Springfield,  Oct.  8,  4. 

Hampshire ,...  .Amherst,  Oct.  10, 11. 

Hampshire,  Franklin  and  Hampden.. Northampton,  Oct.  10, 11. 

Housatonlc Great  Barrington,  Sept.  26,  27. 

Middlesex : , Concord,  SepL  26. 

Middlesex  South , Framingham,  Sept.  l9,  20. 

Norfolk Dedham,  Sept.  26,  27. 

Plymouth Bridge  water,  Oct.  8,  4. 

Worcester Worcester,  Sept.  26,  27. 

Worcester  North Fitchburg,  Sept.  19. 

Worcester  West. Barre,  Sept.  20. 

TOWN  FAIRS. 

Lexington Tuesday,  Sept.  25. 

Leominster Wednesday,  Sept.  26. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Cheshire  County,  N.  H. Keene,  Sept.  19,  20. 

Grafton  County,  N.  H Wentworth,  SepU  21,  22. 

Hillsboro*  County,  N.  H Nashua,  Oct.  2,  8. 

Mass.  Society  tor  Promoting  Agriculture... Worcester,  Sept.  27. 

Rockingham  County,  N.  H Keene,  Sept.  27. 

Sullivan  County,  N.  H .Sept.  26. 

United  States  Agricultural  Society.. Boston,  Oct.  23,  24,  25,  26. 


How  MUCH  Manure  do  we  Use  on  an  Acre  ?— 
An  acre  of  land  contains  43,560  square  feet,  4,840 
square  yards,  or  160  square  rods.  By  those  who 
have  used  guano,  it  is  said  300  pounds  is  sufficient 
to  manure  an  acre  j  302i  lbs.  would  just  give  one 
ounce  avordupois  to  the  square  yard.  A  cubic  yard 
of  h^hly  concentrated  manure,  like  night  soil, 
woulc^  if  evenly  and  properiy  spread,  manure  an  acre 
very  well  A  cubic  yard  of  long  manure  will  weigh 
about  1,400  lbs;  a  cubic  foot  not  fer  firom  50  lbs. 
A  cord  contains  128  cubic  feet;  a  cord  and  a  quar- 
ter would  give  about  a  cubic  foot  to  the  square  rod. 
If  liquid  manure  be  used  it  would  take  170  bbls. 
to  give  one  gill  to  a  square  foot  upon  an  acre,  which 
would  be  equal  to  about  50  pipes  or  large  hogs- 
heads. It  would  be  quite  useful  if  farmers  would 
be  a  little  more  specific  as  to  the  amount  of  manure 
applied. 


Remaeks.  —  We  cannot  agree  with  all  that 
**E.  N."  says  in  this  article,  but  are  quite  willing 
that  he  shall  have  a  &ir  hearing. 


How  TO  Make  a  Horse  Caebt  his  Tail 
STRAIGHT.--I  had  a  very  fine  colt,  that  carried  his 
tail  on  one  side  and  was  continually  throwing  it  ovet 
the  driving  line,  when  to  cure  him  of  this  bibit,  I 
braided  a  loop  in  his  tail  and  tied  it  with  a  string  to 
the  trace  on  the  same  side  on  which  he  carried  it, 
and  when  he  found  it  was  tied,  he  would  pull  on  it, 
when  I  would  let  him  up  a  little  gradually  on  the 
sitting  until  at  length  he  came  to  carry  his  tail  per- 
fectly straight— Bo*fon  CtUiivator. 
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EXTRACTS  ABD  REPLIES. 

JXBLMSDfQ — TRANSPLANTING — ^WALL-BUILDING — 
OLD  PA8TUB£S— WHEAT  CROP. 

Mr.  Editor  : — ^For  a  few  years  in  my  "teena"  I 
**worked  out"  on  a  farm,  after  which  I  followed  shoe- 
making  for  a  living  ^  this  proving  a  detriment  to  my 
heeilth,  I  studied,  and  have  practiced,  in  the  winter, 
for  several  years,  as  a  profession,  the  science  of 
Phrenology.  I  have  had  a  desire  for  agriculture  for 
several  years,  and  two  years  since  bought  a  farm  of 
over  100  acres,  and  in  summer,  after  a  six  months 
tour — fix)m  October,  each  year,  lecturing  on  the 
above  science — I  do  the  most  of  the  work  on  my 
cleared  land  (60  acres)  with  my  own  hands,  and 
love  it  welL  I  am  h^thy  and  happy.  I  should 
like  to  ask  about  a  thousana  questions  through  the 
Fcmmr,  and  perhaps  shall,  in  the  course  of  a  year. 

IsL  I  have  a  "swale,"  or  swampy  piece,  of  7  or  8 
acres,  that  bears  upon  an  average  about  two  tons 
per  acre  of  hay,  when  cleared — and  some  of  it  has 
been  mowed  for  forty  years — ^but  it  is  quite  wet. 
Would  it  be  best  to  underdrain  it,  or  cut  a  deep, 
open  ditch,  or  just  cut  a  shallow  channel  to  give 
course  to  the  surplus  water  ?  (a.)  Some  such  ground 
in  last  summer's  drought  dried  up  so  that  the  grass 
was  killed  for  quite  a  distance  orom  such  a  deep 
ditch.  Query :  Does  not  such  kind  of  ground  re- 
quire much  water  to  make  it  productive  ? 

2d.  Is  the  fall  a  proper  time  to  set  out  native 
seedling  apple  trees,  of  nve  years  growth  from  the 
seed  P  {b.)  WiU  such  trees,  set  out  in  the  fall,  and 
others  of  the  same  kind,  set  out  in  the  following 
spring,  bear  alternate  years,  as  some  assert?  I 
doubt  the  correctness  of  the  Uieory. 

3d.  Is  it  the  better  plan  to  level  the  ground 
where  stone  wall  is  to  be  laid,  or  should  the  ground 
remain  unbroken?  Some  say  that  if  the  surface  is 
disturbed,  it  will  heave  more  than  if  left  unbro- 
ken, (c) 

4t2L  Is  the  best  way  to  improve  the  feed  in  old 
hilly  pastures,  to  harrow  them  in  the  &1\  thorough- 
ly, and  sow  timothy  and  clover  on  them  at  the 
time?  (d.) 

Lastly,  should  ground  broken  up  in  the  &11  be 
plowed  again  in  the  sprine,  for  a  wheat  crop?  (e.) 

Answers  to  the  above,  through  the  Farmer,  would 
much  oblige  your  subscriber, 

aUover,  Ft,  1855.         Benjamin  Brunning. 

Remarks. — (a.)  Good  meadow  lands  may  be  in- 
jured by  draining  too  much.  The  quality  of  the 
land  itself  must  determine  how  low  the  water  must 
be  reduced  below  the  surface.  On  compact,  heavy 
meadows,  the  water  may  be  drawn  lower  than  on 
those  that  are  light  and  porous.  Some  meadows 
of  the  latter  class  are  so  exceedingly  light  that  when 
the  water  is  drained  from  them  for  the  depth  of  I 
18  or  20  inches,  they  will  bum,  on  taking  fire,  Uke 
stacks  of  peat,  and  be  rendered  nearly  worthless. 

Examine  with  care  those  parts  of  the  meadow, 
along  the  edge  of  the  upland,  where  good  grasses 
grow  luxuriantly,  and  see  by  digging  what  the  state  | 
of  moisture  is  there  at  \'ariou8  seasons  of  the  year, 
as  this  may  afford  suggestions  which  will  be  of  ser- 1 
vice  to  your  operations. 

(6.)  Yes.  Set  them  soon  after  the  leaves  have 
fallen,  and  throw  the  earth  about  their  stems  8  to  ] 


12  inches  high.  We  do  not  believe  in  the  alternate 
year  theory. 

(e.)  If  you  mean  to  have  a  stone  wall  remain 
where  you  place  it,  and  stand  the  test  of  frost  and 
time,  dig  a  trench  three  feet  wide  and  two  deep, 
and  fill  it  with  small  stones,  if  you  have  them  in 
abundance.  If  not,  the  depth  may  be  less.  A  wall 
well-built  on  such  a  foundation,  will  stand  a  hun- 
dred years. 

{d.)  Pastures  may  be  greatly  improved  in  the 
manner  you  suggest ;  but  whether  that  is  the  bed 
way,  or  not,  we  are  not  able  to  say.  Pastures  often 
fail  for  want  of  seed,  even  when  the  soil  is  in  pretty 
good  condition. 

(e.)  If  the  land  intended  for  wheat  is  sward,  it 
would  not  be  best  to  disturb  it  in  tiie  spring,  be- 
cause it  would  be  very  expensive  to  break  and  pul- 
verize the  sods  which  were  turned  under  the  pie- 
vious  autumn.  Plow  with  a  light,  one-horse  plow, 
or  worie  with  a  cultivator  as  deep  as  you  can,  with- 
out reversing  the  sods. 

rye— WEEDS. 

Friend  Brown  : — I  wish  to  inauire  through  the 
AVu?  England  Farmer  what  is  tne  best  time  for 
sowing  r}'e,  and  what  manures  are  best  adapted  for 
it  ?  f  have  lime,  plaster  and  compost.  AV ill  rje 
do  well,  two  or  tmee  crops  in  suocesaian,  on  the 
same  ground  ? 

What  will,  if  anything,  kill  a  weed  known  here 
by  the  name  of  Jacob's  Ladder?  I  liave  tried 
ever}*  thing  I  can  think  of,  but  to  no  effect  Any 
light  on  uie  subject  will  oblige  many  young  £ir> 
mers,  and  I  presume  old  ones,  too.  w.  R.  s. 

PeUraburg,  Aug,  6,  1855. 

Remarks. — ^To  ensure  a  good  crop  of  rye,  it 
should  be  got  in  as  eariy  as  the  middle  of  August; 
it  will  then  have  time  to  make  strong  roots,  and 
will  resist  the  effects  of  winter  much  better  than 
when  the  roots  are  young,  tender  and  feeble.  The 
kind  of  manure  best  adapted  to  the  crop,  depends 
in  a  great  measure  upon  the  kind  of  soil  upon  which 
the  crop  is  placed.  On  the  Hght,  sandy  soils  upon 
which  rye  is  usually  grown,  a  good  compost  of  mea- 
dow muck  and  bam  manure  would  probably  be 
l)etter  than  lime,  plaster,  or  any  of  the  common 
stimulants,  such  as  guano  and  superphosphate.  If 
the  meadow  muck  had  been  mixed  with  lime, 
thrown  into  a  heap,  and  remained  a  year,  it  would 
be  still  better  for  it. 

Nothing  short  of  never-tiring  perseverance  will 
destroy  some  of  the  weeds  which  infest  the  farm. 
Several  years  since  a  patch  of  chiccory  made  its  ap- 
pearance in  one  of  our  mowing  fields,  and  was 
promptly  dug  up  with  a  spade,  but  aoon  appeared 
again.  That  process  was  repeated  six  or  eight 
times,  but  still  it  grew.  It  was  then  cut  off  just 
below  the  sur&ce,  and  a  handful  of  salt  applied  to 
the  bleeding  wound,  but  this  did  not  kill  them. 
This  summer  they  were  allowed  to  grow  imtil  the 
seed  bolls   began  to  form    and  then  they  were 
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puUed  up,  some  of  them  requiring  the  strength  of 
two  men  to  aocompliflh  it  To-day  they  have  broad, 
hixuriant  leaves,  and  are  growing  as  vigorously  as 
ever.  Now,  friend  "S.,"  if  you  will  tell  us  how  to 
destroy  chiccory  plants,  we  will  ofiset  such  service 
by  informing  you  how  to  kill  ''Jacob's  Ladder.'' 

HOW  TO  USE  iniCK. 

Will  you  give  me  the  best  way  of  using  muck  on 
my  landP  My  farm  is  situated  on  a  rising  piece  of 
land,  and  is  mostly  sandy  loam.  I  have  just  com- 
menced farming  for  myself,  and  hope  to  oe,  some- 
time, a  practical  and  thorough  tiller  of  the  soiL — 
Crops  for  the  most  part  are  backward  in  this  sec- 
tion of  the  country,  but  are  growing  &8t,  and  look 
promising;  the  hay  crop  seems  more  abimdant 
than  last  year.  James  F.  Butler. 

Monmouth,  Aug.,  1855. 

Bemarks. — ^After  the  muck  has  been  dug  one 
year,  mix  it  with  ashes  or  lime,  and  use  it  in  that 
way  on  your  sandy  loams.  The  best  use  of  muck, 
however,  is  as  an  absorbent  Always  keep  a  good 
stock  near  your  manure  heap,  and  as  the  droppings 
of  the  leanto  are  thrown  down,  cover  them  with  the 
muck  once  each  day;  no  labor  that  you  perform 
will  pay  you  better  than  this.  You  not  only  get 
the  addition  of  the  muck,  but  it  absorbs  the  volatile 
gases  of  the  manure,  and  kys  them  up  for  future 


WDJTEE  wheat. 

Gent.  : — In  your  paper  of  Aug.  11, 1  find  an  ar- 
ticle on  "winter  wheat,  which  contains  information 
new  to  me ;  and,  inasmuch  as  I  have  a  good  qu 
tity  of  such  land  as  is  mentioned  in  said  article,  I 
feel  disposed  to  make  a  trial  of  the  winter  wheat, 
provided  I  can  find  the  seed.  Can  you  tell  me 
where,  and  for  what  price,  it  can  be  had  P  If  so,  by 
giving  the  information  in  your  next  paper,  or  as 
early  thereafter  as  your  convenience  wiU  admit,  you 
vrill  confer  a  great  &vor  on  a  Subscriber. 

WxnchtndMi,  Aug.  14,  1855. 

Remarks. — ^Winter  wheat  may  be  found  at  the 
agricultural  warehouses,  and  the  price  will  be,  pro- 
bably, somewhere  between  $3  and  $4  per  bushel 


ent  season.  I  am  no  alarmist,  nor  have  I  any  dis- 
position to  increase  the  price  of  this  almost  necessa- 
ry article  of  food.  In  proof  of  this,  I  wiD  say,  that 
within  a  week,  I  have  known  a  contract  to  supply 
one  hundred  bushels  of  potatoes  of  prime  ouahty, 
as  taken  from  the  field,  dX  forty  cents  per  busneL 
Aug.  14, 1855.  South  Danvers. 


For  the  New  Sn^and  Farmer, 

POTATO  CHOP. 

-  Mr.  Editor  : — An  observing  cultivator  informs 
me,  that  since  the  late  abundant  rains,  he  has  no- 
ticed unmistakable  indications  of  disease  and  decay 
on  the  vines  of  his  potatoes.  Appearances,  like 
those  in  years  past,  when  the  potato  was  destroyed 
by  the  rot.  u  this  be  true,  and  I  know  no  reason 
to  doubt,  it  is  a  fact  worthy  of  notice,  in  several 
points  of  view — ^both  as  it  wul  affect  the  sujjply  of 
this  most  useful  article  of  food,  and  as  it  may 
be  indicative  of  the  cause  of  the  malady  that  has 
heretofore  been  so  alarming. 

Never  has  the  prospect  of  potatoes  been  more 
encouramng  than  mr  a  month  past  The  general 
remark  nas  been — "never  did  potatoes  look  better," 
and  "there  is  no  indication  or  rot"  And  further, 
never  have  we  known  potatoes  appear  to  better  ad- 
vantage when  brought  upon  the  taole  than  the  pres- 


innTED  STATES  AfiBICULTXrEAL 
SOCIETY. 

We  call  attention  to  the  following  CSrcukr, 
which  will  make  known  the  objects  of  the  Society, 
and  hope  all  who  are  interested  in  the  noble  art  of 
Agriculture— and  who  is  not — ^will  make  this  £x-t 
hibition  a  personal  matter,  and  give  it  all  the  influ- 
ence in  his  power  to  render  it,  in  all  its  depart- 
ments, superior  to  any  enterprise  of  this  kind  which 
has  ever  taken  place  in  this  country.  There  are 
none,  whatever  business  or  profession  they  may  be 
engaged  in,  but  may  be  benefited,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, in  the  success  of  such  an  Exhibition.  Not 
only  the  best  Stock  may  be  presented,  but  we  see 
no  objection  to  exhibitmg  form  implements,  speci- 
mens of  fruits,  grains,  bees  and  bee-hives,  preserved 
fruits,  and  everything  else  having  inmiediate  refer- 
ence to  the  form.  We  do  not  know  that  it  is  con- 
templated that  anything  beside  Stock  shall  be  ii^ 
traduced,  but  suggest,  and  earnestly  desire,  that 
other  articles  may  be  allowed  a  place  for  Exhibi- 
tion, even  if  no  premium  is  offered  on  them. 

We  trust  that  New  England  wiU  do  her  whole 
duty  in  this  noble  enterprise.  That  the  bilk  of 
Vermont  and  Berkshire,  the  valleys  of  the  Conneo- 
ticut,  the  Merrimack  and  the  Penobscot,  and  the 
plains  of  the  Cape,  will  all  send  their  products  to 
this  grand  gathering  of  the  people,  with  the  noble 
specimens  of  their  industry  and  skill. 

A  Grand  National  Exhibition  op  Stock — 
Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep  and  Swine— open  to  compe- 
tition to  all  the  States  of  the  Umon,  and  to  the 
British  Provinces,  will  be  held  by  the  United  States 
Agricultural  Sodety  in  the  City  of  Boston,  Oct. 
23d,  24th,  25th  and  26tL  Twenty  Thousand  Dol- 
lars have  been  guaranteed  by  patriotic  gentlemen 
of  Boston  and  its  vicinity  to  defray  the  expenses ; 
the  CSty  of  Boston  has  generauslv  granted  to  the 
Society  for  present  use,  a  fine  nublic  square  of  fifty 
acres;  and  910,000  will  be  offered  in  premiums  in 
the  various  departments. 

The  previous  Exhibitions  of  this  Society — at 
Sprin^eld,  Mass.,  in  1853,  and  at  Springfield, 
Onio,  m  1854 — ^were  eminently  successful,  and  no 
efforts  will  be  spared  to  render  the  present  Show, 
combining  as  it  does  the  four  great  departments 
of  Farming  Stock,  superior  to  its  pr^ecessors. 
The  Premium  List,  with  the  Rules  of  the  Exhibi- 
tion, will  be  forwarded  to  all  who  wUl  address  the 
President  or  Secretary,  at  Boston,  to  that  effect  It 
is  earnestly  hoped  that  all  breeders,  and  owners  of 
Fine  Stock,  will  feel  it  to  be  a  duty,  as  it  certainly  is 
for  their  interest,  to  contribute  to  the  Show. 

The  List  of  Entries,  Exhibitors  and  Award  of 
Premiums,  and  all  the  proceedings  of  the  Exhibi- 
tion, will  be  published  m  the  Journal  of  the  So- 
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CIETT  for  1855.  Annual  members  of  the  Society, 
who  desire  to  receive  the  Journal,  should  remem- 
ber to  renew  their  subscriptions. 

Marshall  P.  Wilder,  President, 

Wm.  S.  King,  Stcrttary. 

BosUm,  Jhig,,  1855. 


Pay'B  Portable  Hand-Power  Hay,  Cotton 
and  C&der  Press. 

This  machine,  the  dmplicity  of  which  cannot  be 
surpassed,  has  long  been  desired  by  the  agricultu- 
rist It  is  admirably 
adapted  for  pressing  hay, 
cotton,  hemp,  wool,  rags, 
pumice,  linseed  oil,  &c., 
&c  Notwithstanding  its 
small  proportions  and 
extraordinary  lightness, 
it  is  strong  and  effectual, 
sufficiently  so  to  press  to 
any  compactness  requil^ 
ed.  It  is  so  simple  in  its 
construction  and  use, 
that  any  person  of  ordi 
nary  capacity  will  readily  understand  the  mode  of 
using  it ;  with  common  care,  one  machine  will  last 
a  life-time ;  for  convenience  and  strength,  the  frame- 
work is  all  secured  together  with  joint  bolts,  only 
twelve  of  which  are  required  to  be  removed,  in  ta- 
king apart  for  shipment,  viz:  four  post  bolts  which 
secure  the  top  work  to  the  bottom,  and  four  bolts 
upon  each  side,  which  secure  the  end  work  to  the 
side  joints ;  the  doors  being  previously  unshipped, 
you  have  the  two  end  pieces,  two  side  pieces,  and 
bottom  work,  which  are  easily  carried  by  hand. — 
Two  persons  will  put  the  whole  together  in  a  few 
minutes. 

The  press  being  worked  by  hand  power,  can  be 
used  advantageously  in  stormy  weather,    within 


she  gets  either  haggard  and  lanky,  or  round  and 
&t ;  her  figure  tumbles  all  of  a  heap ;  her  ankles 
give  out,  her  feet  spread  and  flatten ;  her  elastic 
step  becomes  a  waddle ;  and  her  person  altogether 
acquires  the  style  of  a  cow.  Brilliant  eyes,  on  the 
other  hand,  complexion  to  match,  features  retaining 
the  chiselled  outline,  a  slim  and  smart  figure,  neatly 
turned  ankl(>8,  finely-arched  insteps,  are  the  reward 
of  walking  or  riding  out  at  a  good  pace,  and  for  a 
reasonable  distance,  everv  practicable  day.  And  by 
these  means  is  preserved  for  many  a  year  a  contour, 
the  cut  of  wliich  resembles  that  of  the  doe  or  the 
gazelle.  At  no  period  of  the  year  is  any  healthy 
young  woman,  of  whatever  station,  obliged  to  ex- 
change out-of-door  recreation  for  in-door  amnse- 
ment,  except  when  it  hails,  or  rains,  or  snows,  or 
thunders  or  lightnings,  or  blows  a  hurricane.  Are 
there  not  furs  P  never  mind  the  expense :  the  war 
w\th  Russia  has  not  made  them  dearer  than  the 
attendance  of  a  simpering  doctor.  Are  there  not 
mulis,  and  boas,  ancl  all  sort  of  water-proof  armor  ? 
Young  ladies,  take  the  advice  of  your  elders,  and, 
as  the  old  woman  says,  **  Get  out !  '* — in  all  toler- 
able weather.  As  to  necessary  in-door  amusement, 
mind,  it  may  also  be  made  conducive  to  beauty  by 
being  rendered  in  some  degree  intellectual,  intel- 
ligence adds  considerably  to  the  lustre  of  the  eyes, 
which,  without  it,  have  onlv  the  glitter  of  glass  beads, 
whilst  the  best-shaped  and  most  splendidly-colored 
&ce  which  they  can  be  stuck  in,  resembles  that  of  a 
waxen  dummy  in  a  hair-dresser's  shop.  In  order, 
therefore,  to  attract  admiration,  ladies  of  &shioo 
would  do  well  to  cultivate  intelligence,  to  some  ex- 
tent, by  way  of  in-door  amusement  Beauty  nuj 
be  called  a  fading  flower ;  but  it  is  a  flower  that 
will  fade  very  much  the  sooner  for  being  taken  in- 
doors for  the  winter  like  a  geranium. — naUr  Curt 
Journal. 


Convenient  and  Wholesobie  Food. — ^A  very 
cheap,  convenient,  and  palatable  dish  may  be  pre- 
pared with  the  common  pilot  bread,  which  is  a  hard, 
dry  cracker,  made  of  flour  and  water.  These  can 
be  purchased  by  the  barrel  at  a  price  but  a  little 
higher  than  flour,  pound  for  pound,  as  they  are 
,  generally  made  by  machinery,  and  the  cost  of  mak- 
closed  doors,  whereas  in  operating  with  horse  pow-  ing  and  bakine  is  but  trifling  when  it  is  done  on  a 
er,  doors  require  to  be  more  or  less  open.  large  scale.     We  see  the  pnce  of  pilot  bread  is 

For  sale  by  the  patentee's  agents,  NoURSE  &  Co.,k"o^d  i"  <^  market  at  less  than  half  a  cent   per 


No.  9  Commercial  Street,  Boston. 


LADY'S  DEPARTMENT. 


OUT-OF-BOOR  EXERGISK 
Every  woman,  every  fashionable  woman  even,  has  ^    , 
a  heart  at  least  considered  as  the  organ  of  circula-  wholesome. 


pound  above  good  flour,  and  as  they  are  nearly  as 
dry  as  flour,  they  are  about  as  nutritious.  They 
will  keep  longer  than  flour  without  deteriorating  or 
becoming  stale.  They  can  be  used  in  a  variety  of 
ways,  such  as  putting  them  into  stews  of  meat,  or 
meat  and  potatoes ;  they  improve  *•  hash "  materi- 
ally, and  are  a  good  substitute  for  "  crust "  in  pot- 
pie,  having  the  advantage  of  always  being  light  and 
For  an  ordinary,  everj-day  dish,  put 


don ;  and  blood-vessels,  on  the  healthy  play  of  them  into  an  oven  after  the  bread  is  removed,  or 
which  depends  the  bloom  of  her  face,  and  which  \  into  a  stove  oven,  and  let  them  dry  thoroughly ; 
will  not  play  healthily  without  out-of-door  exercise,  then  break  them  up  and  pour  boiling  water  over 
She  has  also  muscles  and  ligaments,  which  have  to  them,  and  add  a  httle  salt,  and  butter,  cream  or 
brace  her  up,  hold  her  toj?ether,  and  keep  her  clean-  milk.  We  know  of  no  more  easily  prepared,  more 
limbed,  but  will  do  nothm^  of  the  sort  for  long, '  wholesome,  and  more  palatable  dish  than  this,  fbf 
unless  they  are  maintained  m  proper  tension  by  the  the  breakfkst,  supper,  or  even  for  the  dinner-table, 
same  means.     Let  her  loll  about  all  day  in  a  close  w^merican  ^gricuUtirist, 

**  mu^gy  "  house,  instead  of  exerting  herself  for  a  

due  time  in  the  fresh  air,  and  she  quickly  begins  to 

droop  and  look  unwholesome.  Soon  her  com-  Afflictions  are  the  same  to  the  soul  as  the  plow 
plexion  fodes  or  grows  discolored,  her  features  are  ^^  ^^°  fallow  ground,  the  pruning^knife  to  the  vine, 
puffed  or  shrunken,  her  form  either  wastes  or  swells,  i^^  ^®  furnace  to  the  gold. 
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CALEKBAB  FOB  OCTOBER. 

CTOBER  is   upon  UBy 

with  its  transparent 
atmosphere,  and 
clear,  cool  even- 
ings. The  Summer 
is  oyer  and  gone. 
Through  the  first 
Auixann  month  we 
have  approached, 
as  it  were,  the  bridge 
which  divides  Summer  £rom 


H'intrr;  we  are  about  to  pass 
it  l^et  us  pay  cheerfully  the 
toll  ol'  grateful  hearts. 

The  forests  have  put  off 
their  beautiful  robes  of  green, 
so  pleasant  to  the 
eye,  and  so  cheer- 
ing to  the  heart, 
and  now  stand 
clothed  in  their  goi^ 
geous  Autumnal 
hues — ^pranked  out  in  their  richest  apparel,  only  to 
be  laid  in  the  dreary  grave  of  Winter.  They  shall 
rise  in  renewed  verdure,  and  thus  Nature  gives  her 
sanction  of  immortality  to  Revelation.  He  who  has 
said,  '*seed  time  and  harvest  shall  not  fail,"  has 
blessed  the  husbandman  with  abundance,  and  this 
is  the  time  for  his  thanksgivings  to  ascend  to  that 
Giver  of  All  Good  for  his  benevolence  and  his  mer- 
cies. 

No  month  in  the  whole  year  presents  a  time 
more  suitable  for  reflection  than  October.  The 
heat,  the  labor  and  the  hurry  of  Summer  have 
passed  away — the  harvest  has  been  mostly  gathered 
in,  the  days  are  cool,  clear  and  comfortable,  the 
evenings  are  getting  long,  and  the  cheerM  fire 
blazes  on  the  hearth,  soon  after  the  sun  disappears. 
During  the  day-time  the  odds  and  ends  of  the  farm 
work  are  leisurely  gathered  up  by  the  snug  and 
thrifty  &rmer,  and  all  the  necessary  preparations 


are  made  to  enter  joyously  upon  the  ice-bound  sea- 
son so  soon  to  follow.  The  late  fruit  k  carefully 
gathered  and  packed  away  for  preservation  or  sale, 
or  is  converted  into  some  pleasant  beverage  for 
winter  use — ^the  latter  harvests  are  stowed  away  in 
the  bams  and  granaries — the  fiail  and  the  threshing 
machine  are  busy  with  their  clatter.  [We  some- 
times ahnoet  regret  that  the  threshing  machines 
were  ever  invented,  for  to  our  ears,  there  is  nothing 
more  cheering  than  to  hear  from  all  around  a  &rm- 
ing  neighborhood  the  measured  clack  of  the  flail, 
aa  it  comes  longer,  or  more  feint,  according  to  the 
distance,  or  to  the  thickness  of  ''the  threshing"  up- 
on the  floor.  Every  farmer  who  was  a  boy  ere 
threshing  machines  came  into  use,  will  doubtless 
recall  the  hours  and  hours  that  he  has  listened,  in 
a  still,  sunshiny  day,  to  the  clack,  clack— clack, 
clack— clack,  clack,  of  the  flails  coming  from  the 
threshing  floors  for  miles  around  him.  Many  and 
many  a  time  have  we  done  so.]  The  cattle  floor  is 
carefully  prepared  for  its  winter  tenants. 

Are  there  any  loose  clapboards  or  battens  upon 
the  bam,  they  are  made  fest,  and  every  air-hole 
through  which  the  sharp  blasts  of  winter  can  pene- 
trate to  make  the  cattle  uncomfortable,  are  careful- 
ly closed  up,  for  ''the  merciful  man  is  merciful  to 
his  beast,"  and  the  good  fiurmer  would  no  sooner 
see  one  of  his  oxen  suffer  from  cold  through  his 
own  negligence,  than  one  of  his  children.  As  the 
sailor,  when  he  sees  the  storm  approaching,  takes 
care  "to  make  all  snug" — so  the  good  farmer,  as 
winter  approaches,  takes  care  to  make  all  comforta- 
ble. 

And  the  evenings  of  October  !  Go  with  me  to 
former  Wellman's,  and  let  us  see  how  those  even- 
ings are  passed.  The  sun  has  just  gone  down  in  a 
clear  and  cloudless  West,  and  the  chill  of  evening  is 
approaching.  Do  you  hear  Goodwife  Wellman — 
<' John,  it's  time  to  build  a  fire  in  the  sitting-room ; 
the  evening  is  a-going  to  be  chilly,  and  your  fiither 
and  the  men  folks  will  be  in  directly."  John — a 
boy  of  perhaps  eight  or  ten  summers — for  former 
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Wellman's  boys  begin  to  help  round  early — does 
as  he  is  bidden,  and  soon  a  bright  fire  isblaiing  up- 
on the  hearth.  The  fiinner  and  his  &mily,  haying 
partaken  of  a  bountiftd  repast,  gather  around  the 
cheerful  blaze.  Farmer  WeUman  takes  his  com- 
fortable chair  in  the  comer,  and  the  wife  and  daugh- 
ters are  seated  around  the  table,  sewing,  or  knit- 
ting, or  performing  such  still  household  duties  as 
are  requisite  j  the  boys  are  variously  disposed.  Far- 
mer Goodyear  and  his  son  Thomas  come  in  to  spend 
the  eyeningi  and  there  they  sit  and  discuss  the 
whole  round  of  fermers*  duties — ^the  crops — ^the 
prospects^ — &c.,  &c.,  and  as  likely  as  not  they  end 
their  evening  conyersation  by  a  discussion  of  nation- 
al or  State  politics,  for  no  men  are  better  posUd 
vp  in  such  matters  than  these  two  fiurmers.  The 
women  folks  talk  of  their  butter  and  cheese,  their 
caps,  bonnets,  dresses,  &c,  and  the  younger  fry  en- 
gage in  such  conyersation  and  fun  as  befits  the  time 
and  place.  The  old  clodt  in  the  comer  strikes  ten. 
The  yimters,  with  the  asseyeration  **that  they  didn't 
have  any  idea  it  was  so  late,"  bid  good-night ;  the 
fiimily  assemble  around  the  table,  the  Holy  Book  is 
read,  and  an  ardent  and  sincere  prayer  ascends  to 
Heayen,  and  then  all  is  hushed  and  still  in  that 
dwelling,  till  daylight  be^ns  to  streak  the  East, 
when  the  bustle  of  a  new  day  of  labor  and  happi- 
ness is  welcomed  with  thanksgiying;  and  so  pass 
away  the  October  days  and  nights  of  Farmer 
Wellman  and  his  neighbors. 

And  with  the  beautiful  rotation  of  the  seasons, 
pass  the  beautiful  rotation  of  the  fiurmer's  labors 
and  the  farmer's  pleasures.  Honest  industry  is 
sure  to  affisrd  independence,  happiness,  and  peace  at 
aU  Masons  of  (he  year.  The  farmer  depends  more 
than  any  other  upon  the  beneficent  God  aboye  him, 
and  the  yielding  earth  beneath  him,  and  eyery  oth- 
er occupation  in  life  depends  mainly  upon  the  &i^ 
mer.  Honored  and  respected  beyond  dl  other  em- 
ployment, be  that  of  him  who  tills  the  soil 

But,  bless  me,  and  yourself  too,  kind  reader ! 
We  have  become  so  interested  in  the  pleasures  and 
appearances  of  Octobeb,  that  we  had  well-nigh  foiv 
^tten  its  appropriate  duties,  and  must  leaye  them 
now  to  your  own  good  sense  and  suggestions ;  only 
hoping  that  beautiful  October  may  prove  to  each 
of  you,  all  that  we  have  said  of  it  i^ve. 


For  the  New  SngUmd  Farmer. 

OOUHTT  SHOWS. 

On  looking  over  the  appointments  for  these,  it 
seems  they  are  to  be  holden  in^  of  the  counties, 
on  the  26th  and  27th  days  of  September—in/our 
of  the  counties,  on  the  3d  and  4th  days  of  October 
— ^m  four  of  the  counties,  on  the  10th  and  11th 
days  of  October.  Mi^ht  they  not  be  so  arranged 
as  to  come  on  successive  days,  between  the  20th  of 
September  and  the  20th  of  October  P  Ought  it  not 
to  be  provided  by  law,  that  all  those  soeieM  which 
are  sustained  by  the  bounty  of  the  State,  should 


have  their  exhibitions  at  such  tunes  as  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  may  direct?  *• 


Far  ihe  New  Bngfand  Fmwer. 

BAFE  PLAirr. 

Noticing  the  communication  of  ''P.  A.  F.,"  of 
ShakCTmige,  N.  H.,  and  «A.  B.,"  of  Sudbury, 
I  remark  that  there  is  a  summer  and  a  winter  vari- 
ety. The  seed  of  the  former  is  not  quite  so  large 
as  the  latter  sort,  which  was  probably  tried  by  both 
of  your  correspondents,  but  better  suited  to  the 
New  England  climate.  It  is  the  same  as  is  im- 
ported from  Germany  and  Holland,  and  sold  by  the 
name  of  Dutch  rape.  That  known  in  the  mariLetfltt 
English  rape,  is  the  winter  variety,  and  is  mostly 
imported  trom  Enghmd.  I  have  a  patch  of  sum- 
mer rape  now  in  bloom,  which  was  sown  in  driUs 
in  May,  and  some  of  Uie  lower  seed-pods  have 
nearly  filled  out  The  seed  sells  at  about  $4,00  per 
bushel,  and  as  the  grower  in  this  country  is  protect- 
ed by  a  duty  of  10  per  cent,  it  certainly  seems  as 
though  we  ought  to  supply  our  own  maiket  The 
only  crop  that  ever  came  within  my  penonal 
knowledge  in  this  coimtry  was  raised  by  a^  fiumer 
in  Pennsylvania,  who  thought  that  it  paid  him  wdl 
at  $2,50  per  bushel  It  wSS.  grow  on  utv  piece  of 
land  that  vrill  produce  turnip  seed.  The  plants 
should  be  left  standing  about  18  inches  apart 


Far  Ae  New  Bn^aad  Farmer, 

THE  PROGRESS  APPLE. 

The  Progress  Apple  is  a  native  of  this  place,  and 
the  oiimnaltree  is  now  standing,*  althoii^h  it  has 
probably  yielded  regular  crops  £om  a  penod  quite 
remote. 

Situated  as  it  was,  where  &rms  have  been  well 
stocked  with  apple  trees  yielding  good  fruit  in  ^;reat 
abundance,  its  gDod  oualities  were  not  immediately 
tested,  and  it  was  at  nrst  considered  only  as  a  late 
fall  apple.  But  they  were  found,  after  a  fiur  trial, 
to  riviJ  the  best  winter  apples  as  a  late  keeper ; 
thus  they  are  a  favorite  for  the  table  from  Octo- 
ber to  AprU.  The  tree  is  a  good  grower  (not  quite 
so  rapid  as  the  Baldwin)  and  forms  a  very  hand- 
some head;  bears  early,  regularly,  and  most  abun- 
dantly. 

Fruit  rather  above  medial  size,  roundish,  and  veiy 
fidr ;  skin  smooth,  and  when  gathered,  a  lisht  ^[reen, 
with  a  tinge  of  red  in  the  sun ;  when  fiuly  npe,  a 
clear  light  yellow,  with  a  beautifiil  blush  on  the  sun- 
ny side,  ana  sometimes  sprinkled  with  a  few  scatr 
tered  my  dots.  Flesh  very  tender,  juicy,  with 
spriffhUy  and  remaikably  agreeable  flavor.  As  a 
market  fruit  it  is  very  piofitaole,  owing  to  its  pro- 
ductiveness and  ready  sale.  The  trees  bear  weU  by 
the  road-side,  or  in  pastures,  and  in  the  cidtivated 
garden  or  orchard  the  fruit  is  superb. 

They  have  not  fidled  for  years  to  draw  a  premi- 
um from  the  Middlesex  County  (Conn.)  Agncultn- 
ral  Society,  and  at  the  Connecticut  State  Fair  last 
October,  took  the  fint  premium  as  best  new  seed- 
ling. It  deserves  an  extensive  dissemination,  and  is 
sure  to  do  well  in  any  of  the  Northern  or  Westcni 
States.  F.  M.  AtrouB. 


*  The  old  tree  stondfl  on  Und  of  Alvmh  Coe,  formeriy  of  old 
Beauire  MUler,  and  for  aome  ttme  was  oalled  Bnqmre  MOkr't 
beet. 
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For  the  New  England  Fanner, 

A  VIEW  OF  LABOR. 

Mb.  Eduob  : — Manual  labor  or  woriL  is  dreaded 
by  some,  and  despJBed  by  others,  and  very  few  have 
a  natural  love  for  it  The  love  of  labor  is  acquired 
by  habit  and  perseverance,  in  a  great  measure.  God 
made  man  dependent  upon  his  own  efforts  to  feed 
and  olodie  himself;  he  nas  hands,  and  intellect  to 
direct  his  hands,  and  Gk>d  has  shown  no  partiality 
in  the  formation  of  any  class  of  individuals  as  an 
exemption  from  labor,  or  promised  prosperity  to 
spring  from  habits  of  idleness.  Among  savages 
and  other  improvident  people,  starvation,  as  a  pun- 
ishment, is  toe  inevitable  oonseqnenoe  of  their  in- 
dolence and  disregard  to  the  fiioulty  of  foiesight. 
Farmers  and  mechanics  have  firequently  fiuled  for 
want  of  self-respect  Instead  of  herding  together, 
as  the  manner  of  some  is,  in  low  diinkxng  houses, 
to  dsgnde  themselves,  if  they  would  spend  their 
leisure  hoinrs  in  using  means  to  inform,  enlarge  and 
elevate  their  minds,  oy  reading  the  productions  of 
ffood,  well-informed  authors,  or  meeting  together  to 
lecture  each  other  on  the  subjects  of  their  respective 
callings  they  would  soon  find  that  instead  of  being 
degraded  by  labor,  that  degradation  had  sprung  firom 
another  cause.  Ignorance  and  vkious  habits  will  de- 
preciate a  man's  self-respect  and  often  lessen  his 
self-esteem.  The  &rmer  who  is  supplyinff  the  world 
with  the  staff  of  life,  ought  to  consider  his  position 
as  high,  and  his  occupation  as  respectable^  as  the 
quack  that  supplies  the  world  witn  his  nostrams, 
impregnated  with  the  seeds  of  death,  or  the  moun- 
tebank that  gets  rich  by  his  impositions  practised  uj>> 
on  a  credulous  multitude. 

It  is  the  man  that  makes  his  calling  respectable, 
and  not  the  calling  the  man, — an  infamous  charac- 
ter will  disgrace  any  profession.  Labor  has  a  moi^ 
al  influence  connected  with  it;  there  is  less  dissim- 
ulation and  temptation  to  dishonesty  among  far- 
mers and  other  laboring  classes,  than  exists  among 
politidans  and  the  learned  professions.  The  man 
that  Labors  ought  to  consider  himself  a  man,  and 
use  the  means  to  be  a  respectable  man,  and  that 
will  elevate  his  business  to  respectability ;  let  him 
qxuLMy  himself  to  fill  his  station,  be  it  what  it  may, 
by  gaiiung  the  requisite  knowledge  required  to 
make  him  master  of  his  art,  whether  farmer  or  me- 
chanic, then  he  will  have  confidence  enough  in  him- 
self to  have  a  mind  of  his  own,  and  not  feel  degrad- 
ed at  seemg  the  displays  of  officious  coxcombs  that 
make  pretensions  to  superiority. 

After  all  the  arguments  and  examples  to  the 
contrary,  a  good  moral  character  is  an  essential  in- 
gredient in  the  formation  of  a  man.  A  rogue,  him- 
self bein^  judge,  esteems  an  honest  man  more  than 
one  of  his  own  feather.  What  man  whose  charac- 
ter for  knavery  is  established,  can  abide  long  in  a 
Elace  P  He  is  like  the  troubled  sea,  and  has  to  live 
y  shifting  his  place  and  changing  his  name,  and 
wants  eyes  behind  to  see  who  is  in  pursuit ;  once  a 
rogue,  always  suspected.  No  man  under  the  sun, 
who  knows  right  from  wrong,  or  has  any  regard 
Ibr  his  own  good,  who  will  not  enjoy  himself  better, 
and  wear  a  more  comfortable  conscience  by  work- 
ing either  by  hands  or  head  than  spending  nis  time 
in  idle  dissipation.  That  the  impression  gained 
credence,  or  prevailed  amone  mankind,  that  labor 
was  the  curse  of  God  for  AcUun's  disobedience,  is 
preposterous;  when  he  said  to  Adam,  **m  the  sweat 
of  tiiy  brow  tiiou  shalt  eat  bread,"  the  prediction  or 


admonition  is  rather  to  be  considered  as  the  pre- 
scribed means  of  self-preservation,  than  as  a  curse 
on  him  for  disobedience.  Labor  and  health  are  so 
dependent  upon  each  other,  that  we  ma^  as  reason- 
ably consider  health  a  curse  as  to  consider  labor  a 
curse.  And  to  wind  up:  an  idle  man,  whether 
rich  or  poor,  is  an  excrescence  deriving  its  nutri- 
ment from  the  industry  of  the  working  classes  of 
the  community,  and  merits  the  curse  for  his  laa- 
ness  and  brewng  the  fourth  commandment  as 
much  as  Adam  dia  for  his  disobedience. 

ffUndngtan,  1855.  SiLAS  Brov^. 


Far  ike  New  BngUmd  Farmer, 

BEMEDT  VOB  CUBCULIO-rAFFLE 
TREES. 

Mb.  Edctob  : — I  noticed  in  the  Farmer  of  June 
30,  a  oommunication  horn  John  P.  Wyman,  upon 
the  ravajees  of  the  curculio,  and  have  since  b^n 
looking  for  some  person  to  point  out  a  remedy.  I 
have  for  years  been  unable  to  obtain  plums  in  oon- 
seqnenoe of  that  insect  This  season,  liaving  made 
an  ointment  by  mixing  sulphur  with  yellow  snuff  in 
lard,  and  applyii^  it  to  the  body  ana  limbs  of  the 
trees,  I  have  so  &r  checked  their  operations  as  to 
allow  the  trees  at  this  time  to  give  promise  of  an 
abundant  eropb 

Mr.  Wyman  appears  to  denMur  of  good  results 
from  his  apple  trees.  I  think  nim  premature  in  his 
conclusions ;  there  are,  probably,  a  number  of  rea- 
sons why  he  has  not  a  good  crop ;  his  trees  may  be 
making  wood  too  fast  to  bear  fruit  I  have  some 
in  that  condition,  and  I  have  noticed  the  same  in 
other  orchards,  which  have  afterwards  yielded  abun- 
dantly. Mr.  W.  speaks  of  a  fine  blossom  this  year ; 
it  was  so  with  many  of  my  youns  trees  which  have 
now  less  than  a  dozen  apples  eacn,  and  yet  I  can- 
not attribute  it  to  the  msects  entirely,  as  trees  of 
the  same  age,  and  in  the  same  orcliard,  are  now 
loaded  to  excess  with  the  choicest  fruit  This  result 
would  surprise  me,  had  I  not  for  years  been  ac- 
Quainted  with  the  character  and  habits  of  these  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  fruit  If  Mr.  W.  would  make  an 
investigation,  he  would  probably  find  that  the  trees 
from  which  his  sprung,  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
producing  their  main  crop  in  the  even  years,  and 
that  his  trees  being  a  part  of  the  original  tree,  will 
ultimately  develop  the  characteristics  of  the  parent 

If  Mr.  W.  will  take  the  trouble  to  call  on  me,  I 
will  show  him  some  trees,  burdened  with  choice 
fruit,  than  which  none  better  can  be  found  in  ^e 
country,  which  have  been  in  the  habit  of  bearing 
abundantly  in  the  odd  years  only,  resting  from  thdr 
great  exertion  through  the  even  years. 

Mr.  W.  need  not  despair  since  such  fruit  may  be 
introduced  into  his  orehard. 

Chables  Eabivak. 

iSbtii^  Hadky,  Aug.  24,  1855. 


Good  Hobse  Provender.— The  best  provender 
that  we  ever  gave  to  a  horse  was  a  mixture  of  two- 
thirds  oat  m^  and  one-third  com  meaL  The  oat 
meal  had  been  thought  by  some  physiological  chem- 
ists to  contain  much  muscle,  or  flesh-forming  matter, 
and  the  com  meal  to  contain  much  &t-forming  ma- 
terial, and  therefore,  when  combined  toother,  we 
get  both  principles  combined.  Our  expenence  with 
this  feed  corroborates  the  above  theory. 

A  writer  over  the  signature  of  W.  W.  B.,  in  ihtt 
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Rural  J^ew-  Yorker  of  the  2  Ist,  recommends  a  mix- 
ture of  oats  and  rye  for  horses.  We  think  his  plan 
of  raising  the  two  together,  pretty  good,  and  we 
therefore  copy  it. 

"I  had,"  says  he,  "a  conversation  with  a  man  late- 
ly, who  was  an  experienced  fiurmer,  having  farmed 
both  in  this  State  (N.  Y.)  and  Ohio,  and  his  manner 
of  raising  horse  feed  was  this: — I  take  about  2i 
bushels  of  oats,  and  mix  with  them  one  bushel  of 
rye,  and  sow  tWs  amount  to  the  acre.  The  rye  will 
support  the  oats  in  case  of  a  heavy  growth,  and  pre- 
vent lodg^.  In  this  manner  I  have  raised  sixty, 
seventy,  and  even  eighty  bushels  per  acre."  The 
soil  must  have  been  very  strong  to  do  that,  but  the 
mixture  is  about  in  the  right  proportion. 


A  KOBHiNe  nr  a  kaeket  oabdes. 


These  gardeners  are  not  content  with  one  or 
two  crops,  the  same  season,  but  force  the  soil  to 
yield  three ;  begimiing,  perhaps,  with  early  peaa, 
then  potatoes,  and  closing  with  cabbages,  celery,  or 
some  plant  not  easily  affected  by  the  frost  But 
two  crops  is  common  on  nearly  all  the  land  they 
cultivate.  W^here  we  saw  sweet  com  just  gettkig 
large  enough  to  boil,  some  other  crop  had  been 
cultivated,  harvested,  and  sent  to  market  Half  an 
acre  in  celery  had  yielded  a  good  crop  of  onions 
this  season,  and  so  of  many  other  things.  The  soil 
itself  is  fine,  porous  and  warm,  so  that  when  hi^y 
manured,  seed  germinates  quiAly,  and  the  yoong 
plants  grow  rapidly.  But  in  order  to  acoompKah 
all  this,  large  quantities  of  manure  are  necessary. 


The  large  former,  who  raises  broad  fields  of  and  these  they  procure  from  the  stables  where  the 


wheat,  com,  potatoes  and  oats,  and  pastures  and 
milks  or  fiits  herds  of  cattle,  might  find  lessons  of 


omnibus  horses  are  kept  in  Roxbory. 
OiPvisiting  the  house,  we  discovered  something 


pleasure  and  profit  by  an  occasional  visit  to  some  of  of  the  secret  of  Mr.  Rand's  success  in  gardening, 


the  market  gardens  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston.  Un- 
less he  has  already  done  so,  he  little  conceives  what 
a  different  kind  of  business  the  cultivation  of  those 
gardens  is,  compared  with  the  ordinary  modes  of 
fiurming,  and  what  an  amount  of  product  they  are 
forced  to  yield.  Such  a  visit  would  afford  him  many 
excellent  suggestions  as  to  his  own  modes  of  cul- 
ture, and  would  enable  him  to  supply  his  table  with 
the  choicest  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  to  produce 
the  latter  in  great  abundance,  at  a  cheap  rate,  for 
the  stock  of  his  own  &rm. 

We  were  invited  last  week  to  look  at  the  gar- 
dens and  grounds  of  Isaac  P.  Rand^  Esq.,  of  Rox- 
bury.  Mr.  Rand  is  one  of  the  firm  of  Rand  if 
Darlingt  Quincy  Market,  who  deal  largely  in  all 
sorts  of  vegetables.  Their  sales  of  sweet  potatoes 
this  year,  at  the  rate  already  attained,  will  be  near- 
ly thirhf  thousand  bwkds  !  the  collecting,  packing 
and  shipping  of  which  requires  the  time  of  one  or 
two  men  for  several  months  at  the  South. 

The  grounds  Mr.  R.  cultivates  at  Roxbury  were 
ori|;inally  of  the  roughest  and  most  forbidding  char^ 
acter ;  covered  with  ledges  and  boulders  of  that  pe- 
culiar character  called  pudding  stone,  and  mingled 
with  them,  bnars  and  bushes  of  every  description. 
The  large  rocks  have  been  used  in  one  of  the  most 
beautifully  constmcted  as  well  as  substantial  stone 
walls  we  have  seen,  and  hundreds  of  tons  of  the  small- 
er ones  in  the  ditches  that  underlie  every  part  of  the 
garden.  All  this,  however,  did  not  clear  the  grounds, 
as  there  is  scarcely  a  square  foot  now  but  is  covered 
with  the  flint-like  pebbles  broken  from  the  masses 
of  pudding  stone,  or  with  its  softer  and  decaying 
parts.  The  hoe  must  ring  at  every  stroke,  and  the 
plow  grumble  as  it  goes  like  a  young  volcano  be- 
neath the  feet  And  yet  this  land,  with  all  these 
difficulties  to  contend  with,  is  annually  covered  with 
the  most  luxuriant  and  perfect  crops,  and  is  a  strik- 
ing illustration  of  what  skill  and  industry  may  ac- 
complish. 


in  a  well-selected  library.  He  has  not  been  entire- 
ly satisfied  with  the  experience  of  himself  or  hia 
fether,  who  cultivated  the  same  grouncU  many 
years  before  him,  but  has  sought  informatioii  from 
the  experiences  of  others  in  our  own  country,  and 
in  the  best  foreign  works  which  treat  of  his  bua- 
ness.  In  this  way  he  avails  himself  of  the  improve- 
ments which  science  suggests,  and  the  knowledge 
gained  by  others  in  similar  pursuits. 

We  found  both  gratification  and  profit  in  ouriw- 
it,  and  have  no  doubt  our  farmer  friends  may  do  the 
same  by  spending  a  morning  in  some  one  of  the 
numerous  market  gardens  in  the  vicimty  of  Boston. 


IHOUISIES  ABOUT  HOBSES. 

Mr.  Editor:— I  am  a  constant  reader  of  your 
monthly.  I  have  always  worked  on  a  farm,  aiid 
like  to  be  about  horses.  Having  seen  an  article  in 
your  weekly,  entitled,  *«A  Short  Chapter  <m  How- 
es," I  am  induced  to  make  a  few  inquiries  rcapeci- 
ing  them.  And  first,  allow  me  to  ask  if  I  should 
be  likely  to  get  a  good  colt  from  a  mare  that  is  very 
stout  built,  but  a  rather  clumsy  traveller,  and  car- 
ries her  mouth  a  little  open  if  her  head  is  checked 
up,  but  shut  if  she  is  allowed  to  carry  it  as  she 
pleases,  which  is  very  low  ?  She  is  a  first-rate  work 
horse.  The  stallion  is  a  noble  animal,  rather  more 
than  medium  height  (the  mare  being  short-leeged,) 
with  a  fine  head  and  neck,  b  deep  through  the 
shoulders,  full  breast,  and  is  altogether  a  very  fine 
figure. 

I  am  fond  of  riding  horse-back.  Will  you  please 
inform  me  of  the  best  method  of  training  a  horse 
to  the  saddle  ?  Is  it  a  good  plan  to  "bit^  horses  ? 
Can  a  long-gaited  horse  be  made  to  stop  short,  by 
checkingme  head  higher,  or  in  any  other  way. 

August,  1855.  An  Inquirek. 

Remarks.— Proper  answers  to  all  theae  ques- 
ries  would  be  of  service  to  many  persons,  and  we 
hope  some  one  well  acquainted  with  the  subject  will 
reply  to  them  through  the  Farmer. 
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Single  Draft  Hurses,  1st  premium $50 

do.  do.        9dpremiam 36 

do.  do.        31  premium Diploma. 


On  Tuesday  afternoon,  Oct  23d,  a  trial  of  speed 
I  will  be  held,  open  to  all  horses  that  have  never 
1  trotted  for  money.    Exhibitors  to  drive,  and  to  be 


U.  S.  AOEICULTU&AL  SOCIETT. 

SCHEDULE  OF  PBEMIUHS. 

Premiums  will  be  paid  in  sOver  plate  or  money, 
at  the  option  of  successftd  competitors,  who  must 
become  members  of  the  society;  and  the  beautiful 
Diploma  of  the  society  will  be  presented  to  every! persons  wlio  have  never  driven  for  money. 
Exhibitor  to  whom  a  Premium  is  awarded. 

Class  I. — Cattle. 

No.  1 THE  HERD  PREMIUM. 

For  best  Bull  and  four  Cows,  from  amr  one  herd §800 

For  9d  beet  do.  do .7?. .TlOO 

No.  2.->8H0RT  HOBNS. 


BULU. 

Three  years  old  and  upwards,  iBt  premium $100 

do.  do.  9d  premium 60 

do.  do.  8d  premium Diploma. 

Two  years  old  and  under  three,  Ist  premium $50 

do.  do.  2d  premium.. 26 

do.  do.  8d  premium. Diploma. 

One  year  old  and  under  two,  Ist  premium $26 

do.  do.  2d  premium 10 

do.  do.  8d  premium Diploma. 

00W8  iHD  HIIPIRS. 

Three  years  old  and  upwards,  1st  premium. $100 

do.  do.  2d  premium. 50 

do.  do.  8d  premium Diploma. 

Two  years  old  and  under  three,  Ist  premium ,  .$50 

do.  do.  2d  premium 26 

do.  do.  8d  premium Diploma. 

One  year  old  and  under  two,  let  premium $26 

do.  do.  2d  premium 10 

do.  do.  3d  premium Diploma. 

No.  8.  ~  DEVONS.— PrsomMW  the  $ame. 

No.  4.  ~  AYRSHIRES.— ^/vmiiMu  tik  tame. 

No.  5.  ~  HBRBF0BD8.~Prem<timff  the  eame. 

No.  6.  -^  JKBSEYQ,^Prtmiimu  ike  eame. 

No.  7.— GRADE  COWS.^Fremiwiu  the  Mome. 

No.  8.  —  NATIVE  COWS.— P»«mniiiu  the  iome. 

No.  0 — MILCH  COWS. 

FiTe  years  old  and  over,  Ist  premium $100 

do.  do.  2d  premium 75 

do.  do.  8d  premium 50 

do.  do.  4thpremium 25 

Three  years  old  and  under  flye,  Ist  premium $75 

do.  do.  2dpremium 50 

do.  do.  8d  premium 25 

do.  do.  4thpremiam 15 

No.  10.— WORKINO  OXEN. 

Four  years  old  and  upwards,  Ist  premium $100 

do.  do.  2dpremlam 60 


do. 


25 


do.  id  premlura. 

NO.  11 STEERS. 

Two  years  old  and  under  fow,  lat  pnmloiik $60 

do.  do.  9dpremium 25 

do.  do.  8d  premium 16 

No.  12.— FAT  CATTLE. 

Fat  Bullock,  Int  premium $75 

do.        2d  premium 50 

do.        8d  premium ....26 

Fat  Cow,  Ist  premium $50 

do.       2d  premium. 25 

do.       8d  premium 15 

Class  IL — ^Hobses. 
The  premiums  on  horses  vary  from  f  200  to  $20; 
want  of  space  prevents  us  from  enumerating  them. 

FAMILY  HORSES. 

1st  premium $100 

.75 
.60 
.25 


2d  premium 

8d  premium 

4Ui  premium 

DRAFT  HORSES. 

Matebed  Draft  Horses,  1st  premium. $100 

do.  do.         2d  premium 50 

do.  do.        Sdpremium 25 


1st  premium $200 

2d  premium 100 

On  Wednesday  afternoon,  Oct  24th,  a  trial  of 
speed,  open  to  all  horses  that  have  never  trotted 
for  money.    Free  to  all  drivers. 

1st  premium $200 

2d  premium 100 

On  Friday  forenoon,  Oct  26th,  a  grand  trial  of 

speed,  free  for  all  trotting  horses  and  all  drivers. 

1st  premium $800 

2d  premium ^ 100 

Class  III. — Sh£#. 
Premiums  range  from  $25  to  $10,  and  36  of 
them  are  offered,  and  10  Diplomas. 

Class  IV. — Swine. 

Twenty-six  premiums  are  offered,  varymg  from 
$25  to  $10. 

DiSCRETIONART  PREMIUMS. 

One  thousand  dollars  have  been  set  apart  by  the 
Executive  Committee,  to  be  awarded  in  discretion- 
ary premiums,  should  objects  of  special  intartstf  not 
provided  for  in  any  of  the  classes,  be  presented. 


jf^or  the  New  England  Parmer, 

8H0ET  PASTURES. 

On  all  sides  we  hear  complaints  that  feed  is 
short  The  milkman  says  his  cows  are  fidling  offl 
The  butter  man  savs  that  his  cows' do  not  give  their 
usual  measure ; — ^that  he  must  cut  off  a  pound  f^om 
each  of  his  custom^^rs.  What  shall  be  the  remedy 
for  all  this  P  I  prepared  for  this  in  the  spring.  I 
planted  com  in  May  and  June,  that  I  might  have  it 
to  cut  up  in  August  and  September,  ready  to  be 
distributed  to  the  cows  every  night  on  their  retmn 
from  pastures.  But,  says  the  careful  calculator,  "of 
what  iise  is  it  to  distribute  green  com  to  cows  ?  It 
will  not  increase  their  milk.  I  have  tried  it  again 
and  again,  and  am  satisfied  of  this."  Can  this  be 
so  ?  It  is  so  averred  by  sensible  men.  I  have  of- 
ten heard  it,  and  could  name  them.  Why  it  is  that 
an  article  of  food  so  palatable  and  nutritious  as 
green  com  is  supposed  to  be,  will  not  produce 
milk,  it  is  not  easy  to  understand.  That  this  kind 
of  feed  will  continue  the  animals  in  good  condition, 
and  improve  their  butter  products,  is  clear  beyond 
doubt  In  proof  of  this  I  oeg  leave  to  quote  a  par- 
agraph from  an  address  by  Toothy  Pickering  to 
the  Agricultural  Society,  February,  1828,  of  which 
he  had  just  been  made  rresident 

''Every  farmer  knows  how  eagerly  cattle  devour 
the  entire  plant  of  Indian  com  in  its  green  state. 
Some  years  ago,  just  when  the  plants  were  in  the 
milk,  I  cut  close  to  the  ground  the  plants  growing 
on  a  measured  space,  eqiud,  as  I  judged,  to  the  av- 
erage product  of  the  whole  &rm,  and  found  that  at 
the  same  rate,  an  acre  would  yield  twelve  tons  of 
^een  fodder ;  probably  a  richer  and  more  nourish- 
mg  food  than  any  other  known  to  the  husband- 
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man."  *  *  *  *<It  has  appeared  to  me  that  the 
sort  called  stocei  com  (having  a  white,  shriyelled 
gnrain  when  ripe)  yields  stalks  of  richer  juice  than 
tibe  common  yellow  com.  It  is  also  more  disposed 
to  multiply  suckers, — an  additional  recommenda- 
tion of  it,  when  planted  to  be  cut  in  its  green  state, 
for  horses  and  cattle,  and  especially  for  milch  cows ; 
and  its  time  of  planting  may  be  regulated  so  as  to 
furnish  a  supply  of  food,  just  when  uie  common  pas- 
tores  usually  fidL  I  am  inclined  to  doubt  whether 
any  other  green  food  will  affi)rd  butter  of  equal  ex- 
cellence." 

In  September,  1828,  in  his  last  address  to  the 
society.  Col.  P.  sajrs, — ^**The  great  value  of  Indian 
com  stalks,  in  their  green  state,  for  feeding  cattle, 
milch  cows,  especially,  I  have  formerly  mentioned. 
To  have  this  fodder  in  its  green  and  most  juicy 
state,  it  should  be  planted  at  different  times ;  so 
that  the  latest  ^mted  should  attain  its  proper 
growth  by  the  milale  of  September,  and  continue 
tdl  the  frost  oomes,  at  the  close  of  the  month,  or 
early  in  October."  Thus  we  see  his  first  and  his 
Uul  lessons  of  instruction  to  the  &nners  of  his 
countj,  recognized  green  com  fodder  as  a  valuable 
feed  ror  milch  cows. 

I  frankly  admit  these  quotations  do  not  prove 
that  cows  when  fed  on  green  com  will  give  more 
milk  for  being  thus  fed — ^but  thej  come  so  near  es- 
tablishing the  fact,  that  I  think  it  will  be  taken  for 
mnted,  until  the  contrary  is  clearly  shown,  by  au- 
uority  more  reliable  than  that  of  CJol.  Pickermg. 

August  25,  1855.  Agbicoia. 


CBOssnro  sheep. 

For  upwards  of  fiftjr  years  I  have  seen  a  great 
deal  of  crossing  the  different  kinds  of  sheep-— Lei- 
oesters  with  Leioesters,  Leicesters  with  Cotswolds, 
Leicesters  with  South-Downs,  and  Leicesters  with 
many  other  kinds  of  sheep.  I  have  always  found 
tiie  6ake-well  or  Leicester  sheep  to  improve  every 
kind  they  have  been  put  to,  by  giving  them  the 
Bakewell  barrel  form,  small  bone,  and  to  feed  at 
early  maturity.  The  first  cross  in  most  animals  has 
been  proved  the  best ;  the  next  cross  generally  pro- 
duces size  and  weight,  except  you  put  a  giguitic 
animal  to  the  first  cross :  when  I  say  ^pgantic,  I  do 
not  mean  an  animal  made  a  siant  witn  &t  flesh, 
with  the  head  and  ears  of  a  awarf  upon  him- 
mean  a  giant  in  frame  when  in  a  lean  state,  with 
bone  in  proportion,  aye,  and  a  head  and  ears  in  pro- 


one  point,  and  very  deficient  in  another.  Size  has 
nothmg  to  do  wiUi  profit ;  it  was  not  what  an  animal 
made,  so  much  as  what  it  cost  making.  The  Lin- 
colnshire formers  are  second  to  no  men  in  the  im- 
provement of  waste  lands;  the  Wolds,  Lincoln 
Heath,  and  the  Fens,  for  instance :  the  lower  parts 
are  now  drained  by  steam  engines.  And  the  breed 
of  sheep  which  they  have  is  tiie  most  profitable  for 
their  county.  Samuel  Abmsbt. — Mark  Laiu  Ex- 
press, London, 

MB.  KECHTS  KODEL  EABH. 

We  find  the  following  notice  of  Mr.  Mechi's  fiurm 
at  Tiptree  Hall,  England,  in  the  JSTew  York  Tribune^ 
furnished  by  its  correspondent,  «M.  T.  K"  Mr. 
Mechi  was  not  bred  a  farmer,  but  a  tradesman,  in 
London. 

Once  every  year,  just  at  the  close  of  the  Londoa 
season,  when  every  one  in  town  is  sighing  for  a 
breath  of  country  air,  just  before  the  commencement 
of  the  harvest,  when  the  green  wheat,  fully  eiown, 
is  just  b^finning  to  get  the  first  tinge  of  gold  upon 
its  ears — once  a  year,  when  the  days  are  hottest  in 
the  town  and  bnghtest  in  the  country,  Mr.  Mechi 
has  an  "Agricultural  Gathering"  at.Tiptree  HalL  To 
this  gathering  are  invited  all  the  notabilities  of  the 
day — ^Ministers  of  the  Crown  and  Mimsters  of  the 
Gospel,  Poets  and  Plenipotentiaries,  Peers  and  Com- 
moners, Lawyers  and  Literati,  Citizens  and  Coun- 
try-folk, Tradesmen  and  Farmers,  imitators  and  ad- 
mirers, all  turn  out  to  see  '*Mechi's  Model  Farm." 
To  these,  collected  at  his  hospitable  Hall,  Mr.  Meohi 
proceeds  to  show  his  improvements.  He  walks 
them  over  his  fields  and  tnrou^h  his  stock-j^ard--- 
he  expatiates  upon  lus  difficulties  and  explains  h» 
improvements — ^he  discourses  on  his  crops,  exhi- 
bits his  machine,  lectures  learnedly  on  his  manures, 
shows  how  he  distributes  them,  said  when  the  party 
have  acquired  sufficient  information  and  astounding 
appetites,  he  concludes  the  day  by  setting  them  down 
to  a  banquet  such  as  a  Londoner  alone  knows  how 
to  manage. 

NowUiat  politics  are  no  longer  mixed  up  with 
Mechi's  model  processes,  and  now  that  aU  paitiea 
will  consent  to  hear  and  tliink  of  Tiptree  fiurm  with- 
out prejudice,  I  shall  have  a  chance  of  being  hstened 
to,  if  I  tell  you  quite  the  tmth  concerning  it,  and 
lead  you  to  regard  itias  it  is,  and  not  as  you  would 
see  it  throu^  the  spectacles  of  fecdon.  As  a  place 
of  country  resort,  tiien,  I  am  bound  to  say  in  the 


portion  to  nis  body — ^  long,  thin  head,  and  not  a  ( 

gigantic  broad  one.  GKants  do  not  produce  dwarfs,  first  place  that  Tiptree  Hall  is  one  of  ihe  leasit 
neither  do  dwarft  produce  giants,  anv  more  than  I  pleasing  lever  chanced  to  visit  England  is  pro- 
bulldogs  produce  greyhounds.  It  has  Seen  proved  verbial  for  its  pleasant  places.  Who,  in  your  back 
that  a  gigantic  ram  has  been  produced  from  a  dwarf  woods,  however  improved  may  be  his  material  con- 
ewe  ;  at  the  same  time,  it  was  proved  that  a  giant  dition,  will  not  am  at  the  fond  remembrance  of 
ram  lay  in  the  adjoining  field,  which  very  easily  the  vfllage  home  m  which  he  grew — of  the  white 
accounted  for  the  giant  bein^  produced  from  a  church  spire  that  pointed  up  to  heaven  so  fondly 


dwar£  It  has  always  been  said  that  like  produces 
like,  and  a  fine  bone  denotes  a  feedi^  propensity, 
and  a  long  face  and  ears,  with  a  Soman  nose, 
denotes  a  £rge  breed.  The  breeders  of  Lincobr 
shire  sheep  say  that  neither  the  Cots-wolds  nor  the 
Downs  mix  well  with  theur  heavy-wooled  sheep, 
but  a  dip  of  the  Leicester  does  wonders.  So  savs 
the  fiu^famed  Mr.  Kirkham,  of  Hagnaby.  Mr. 
Bakewell  always  said  that  extremes  were  bad,  and 
that  the  middle-sized  animals  answer  the  best  for 
profits.  But,  above  all  thin^  said  Mr.  B.,  let  an 
animal's  make  be  in  proportion — ^not  very  large  in 


from  the  clustered  elms  of  the  old  manor-house, 
scenes  of  many  a  fiurm-house  and  Chiistmas  reTel* 
of  the  clear,  bright,  never-failing  stream  that  rip- 
pled past  lus  cotta^  door,  the  vOlage  green  on 
which  he  fought  his  eariiest  battles,  the  lane  so 
cfldm,  80  tranouil  in  the  evening  shadows,  where  he 
courted  the  first  fidr  object  of  hii  love,  the  bank 
where  grew  the  earliest  and  brightest  primroseiy 
the  bean-field  that  exhaled  its  thousand  odors  to 
the  dewy  evening,  the  cultivated  farm,  the  Inny 
mill,  the  meadow  where  the  land-rail  craked,  the 
pile  fiK>m  which  he  caught  that  first  glimpse  of  the 
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^de,  wide  world,  that  taught  him  there  was  some- 
thing beyond  his  lowly  loC  and  that  tempted  him, 
pezcnance  unwisely,  to  desert  it :    Alas !  alas ! 

But  Tiptree  Hall  is  unconscious  of  all  this.  Situ- 
ated on  an  elevated,  bleak  and  barren  heatii,  with- 
out a  tree  within  a  mile  of  it  larger  than  a  laurel,  it 
boasts  not  a  single  rural  beauty,  such  as  we  regard 
rural  beaulhr  in  this  coimtry.  Mr.  Mechi  has  msde 
a  great  em>rt  to  compensate  for  this  by  artificial 
ffaraening;  but  though  everything  has  been  done 
uat  a  cultivated  taste  and  a  lavish  expenditure 
could  effect,  yet  the  result,  as  a  whole,  is  eminent- 
ly unsatis&ctory.  Terraces  and  embankments  have 
been  thrown  up  to  relieve  the  flat  monotony  of 
the  landscape — a  bog  has  been  converted  into  a  se- 
ries of  little  lakes — ^walks  of  every  possible  variety 
have  been  wound  around  plantations — tender  shrubs 
have  been  planted  and  effectually  reared  on  spots 
where  nature  never  intended  that  a  shrub  should 
.  grow — ^flower  beds  have  been  laid  out  with  all  the 
elaboration  of  which  the  Italian  style  of  gardening 
is  susceptible— color  has  been  properly  introduced 
where  nothing  was  to  be  seen  out  drab-oolored- 
heather — ^but  still  the  result  is  unsotis&ctory.  The 
place,  in  fact,  as  a  retreat,  has  no  capabilities.  Na- 
ture has  pre-determined  that  there  shall  be  about 
it  none  of  the  spedaHties  of  an  English  farm,  and 
Nature  has  yet,  m  this  respect,  been  too  strong  for 


But  what  of  Tiptree  as  a  "model  &xm  ?"  Is  it 
what  it  professes  to  be  .^  Is  it  what  Sir  Robert  Feel 
describe  it?  Is  it  an  example  which  the  fermers 
of  the  world  may  advantageously  consult  and  im- 
itate ?  Now,  as  to  this  point  X,  must  frankly  say 
that  my  notions  are  poised  so  very  equally  in  my 
mental  scales,  that  I  am  unable  to  sive  a  distinct  or 
•atis&ctory  reply.  I  have  seen  better  things  in 
farming  than  Tiptree  Hall,  many  better  things  ,*  but 
while  I  declare  this,  I  must  also  acknowledge  that 
I  never  saw  so  remarkable  an  example  of  what  in- 
dustry and  enterprise  may  aocommish  under  the 
most  un&vorable  circumstances.  Certainly  no  one 
but  a  man  accustomed  to  get  sharp  edges  from  the 
collision  of  steel  and  stone,  ever  would  have  thought 
of  trying  to  cultivate  such  a  place  at  all.  One 
woola  fancy  that  Mr.  Mechi  had  taken  up  an  idea 
£ram  his  shop  that  you  could  get  a  good  crop  out  of 
atones  as  well  as  a  keen  edge.  You  should  have 
heard  his  ovm  account  of  what  Tiptree  farm  was 
when  he  came  there !  "Vainly,"  said  he,  "did  I  try 
by  solid  manures  to  render  this  vile,  plastic  clay,  a 
nwful  pasture.  It  was  like' bird-lime  in  Winter, 
ttid  like  cast-iron  in  Summer.  Poor,  indigenous 
and  drab-colored  grasses,  choked  and  eradicated  the 
finer  kinds  I  had  sown,  and  the  animals  wandered 
about,  hollow  and  dissatisfied.  Now,  fine  and  fatten- 
ing grasses  clothe  the  fields  with  perpetual  verdure, 
the  und  keeps  three  times  as  many  animals,  and  the 
dose  and  shaven  pasture  indicates  their  affection  {oft 
it**  And  this  description  of  Mr.  Mechi^s  pasture  is 
a  fine  description  of  nis  whole  &rm.  Where  the 
drab-coloreograsses  were  alone  seen  ten  years  ago, 
erops  of  the  fmest  wheat,  barley  and  oats  iiow  clothe 
ibB  wold,  and  greet  the  sunshine  as  it  merrily 
glances  from  the  heavens.  Every  one  admits  that 
tiiere  can  be  no  finer  crops.  They  are  grown  from 
very  small  quantities  of  well  selected  seeds ;  but 
these  small  quantities,  under  Mr.1|Mechi's  system, 
teem  to  be  more  productive  than  'hr^re  quantities 
anywhere  else. 

How,  then,  have  theee  leralts  been  produced? 


The  answer  is  simple.  By  deep  drainage  and  liquid 
manures,  regardless  of  expense.  Mr.  Mechi's  knowl- 
edge of  chemistry  taufht  him  that  the  worst  soil 
might  become  better/oy  allowing  their  pores  to  be 
fermented  by  the  sweet  rains  of  heaven.  Every  clod 
in  the  hard  clay  at  Tiptree  was  choked  by  stagnant 
water.  He  drew  it  off  by  deep  drainage.  Then 
the  plow  let  in  life  and  Iwfat  upon  heaps  of  earth 
which  had  never  felt  the  influence  of  either.  Still, 
though  the  laad  was  broken  up — ^though  from  a 
hard,  cold  clod  of  clay,  it  had  beea-converted  into  a 
dry  wold — still,  it  was  poor  and  needy.  Mr.  Mechi's 
next  application  to  it  was,  accordingly,  intended  to 
giv^  it  strength  and  heat  By  means  of  pipes  cai^ 
ried  all  over  the  estate,  liquid  manure  was  laid  on 
fireely  wherever  it  seemed  to  be  required,  and  the 
ground  soon  showed  how  much  it  was  strengthened 
and  how  much  it  was  disposed  to  give  a  grateful 
and  hearty  acknowledgment  of  the  mvor  conferred 
upon  it. 

In  by-gone  times  it  used  to  be  a  great  joke  with 
the  fiurmers  to  ask  Mr.  Mechi  where  was  his  "bal- 
ance sheet?"  You  may  grow  a  crop  upon  one  of 
your  own  razors,  was  the  argument,  but  what  will 
it  cost  you  ?  For  many  years,  while  the  price  of 
wheat  was  low,  Mr.  Mechi  was  compelled  to  ac- 
knowledge that  he  had  invested  more  in  the  soil 
than  the  soil  returned  him.  But  things  have  now 
changed,  and  Mr.  Mechi  retorts  the  joke  upon  the 
ftrmers.  "It  is  not,"  says  he,  "the  man  who  fiirms 
with  the  least  expense,  who  makes  the  most  money. 
When  prices  were  low,  and  labor  vras  low,  I  invest- 
ed large  sums  of  money  in  the  land ;  now  that  prices 
are  high,  I  invest  no  longer,  but  I  reap  the  benefit 
of  my  mvestment  at  low  prices.  My  fields  produce 
more  than  yours ;  my  returns  are,  consequently, 
greater  than  yours.  And  it  is  the  result  of  invest* 
ment  in  improvements  at  periods  when  improve- 
ments can  be  made  at  low  rates  of  wages."  Such 
are  tiie  arguments  of  Mr.  MechL  They  are,  to  a 
great  extent,  of  world-wide  application,  and  I  doubt 
not  you  have  many  on  your  siae  of  the  Atlantic,  who 
will  know  how  to  apply  them  profitably. 


For  Urn  New  England  Farmer, 

KUBIATE  OF  LIME  AS  A  TOP- 
DEESSIHO. 

Mb.  Editor: — ^I  tried  an  experiment  with  the 
muriate  of  lime  upon  a  lawn  of  about  half  an  acre. 
The  land  was  laid  down  and  sown  with  herdVgrass 
and  red-top  last  year  without  any  manure.  This  spring 
I  gave  one-half  the  lot  a  top-dressing  composed  n 
U^ee  barrels  of  muriate  of  lime  mixed  vrith  six 
cart-loads  of  meadow  mud.  The  effect  astonished 
me,  and  at  the  time  of  cutting  the  grass,  I  called  a 
number  of  my  neighbors  to  see  the  effect  of  the 
top-dressing,  and  all  who  saw  it  decided  that  there 
was  ftdl  double  the  quantity  of  grass  upon  that 
part  which  was  manured,  over  that  which  was  not ; 
the  soil  was  of  the  same  description,  and  kid  down 
side  by  side. 

Some  of  my  neighbors  have  tried  this  article 
upon  their  meadow  mnd,  and  with  a  like  result  I 
consider  it  a  very  TaluBJ)le  manure,  especially  for 
grass  hmds,  and  am  now  having  a  large  pile  com- 
poeted  for  next  season. 

Yours  very  truly,  D.  Wood. 

Lexington,  Aug,  20, 1855. 
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OAIiE*B  STRAW  CUTTER. 


It  is  now  certain  that  the  hay  crop  in  all  eaBtem 
MassachusettSi  and  in  several  other  parts  of  New 
England,  will  be  a  short  one ;  flour  is  still  at  a  high 
figure,  com  commands  an  unusual  price,  the  South- 
em  yellow  being  sold,  at  wholesale,  at  $1,05  on  the 
Ist  of  September,  and  rye  and  other  grains  propor- 
tionally l^h.  Early  frosts  have  already  materially 
mjured  the  com  crop  in  this  region,  and  ^3^  wiU 
ht  Mgh.  We  do  not  say  this  from  any  anticipations 
of  want,  but  merely  to  suggest  a  commendable  pru- 
dence in  the  use  of  the  fodder  which  has  been  laid 
by.  This  may  be  done  by  judicious  feeding,  such 
as  changing  the  feed,  by  supplying  it  frequently  in 
small  quantities,  but  mainly  by  cutting  and  mixing 
the  Yarious  kinds  of  hay  or  straw  with  roots  or 
meal. 

There  is  various  machinery  for  cutting  fodder, 
and  in  our  judgment  it  is  economy  to  use  the  poor- 
est machine  among  them  all,  rather  than  to  feed  it 
out  long;  and  this  opinion  is  based  upon  a  winter's 
experience  in  feeding  eight  or  ten  cows  and  a  horse 
with  cut  feed. 

In  the  number  of  the  Farmar  for  January  last, 
we  spoke  of  a  machine  for  cutting  hay,  called 
€taU*$  Straw  CSMert  and  gave  the  inventor's  de- 
scription. This  machine  we  have  had  constantly 
in  use  since  that  time.  A  few  days  since  our  atten- 
tion was  called  to  one  of  the  kind,  to  which  has 
been  applied  some  important  improvements,  and 


which  are  illustrated  by  the  engraving  at  the  head 
of  this  article.  These  improvements  consist  of  sev- 
eral alterations,  but  the  principal  one  is  the  addition 
of  another  knife — giving  two  knives  instead  of  ODe, 
and  doubling  the  quantity  cut  in  a  given  time  withr 
out  materially  increasing  the  amount  of  labor. 

A  person  of  ordinary  strength  may  cut  a  com- 
mon bundle  of  com-stalks  in  this  machine  without 
over-exertion,  and  hay  and  straw,  with  a  rapidity 
and  ease  altogether  unattainable  in  any  other  ma- 
chine we  have  ever  used. 

It  is  also  so  simple  in  its  construction  that  any 
fiurm  hand  may  take'  out  the  knives  and  sharpen 
them,  or  adjust  the  raw  hide  properly  agamst  whidi 
they  cut. 

If  a  person  has  but  a  single  horse  or  cow,  ft 
would  be  good  economy  to  purchase  and  use  one 
of  these  cutters,  as  the  saving  made  would  pay  for 
it  in  two  or  three  years,  while  the  machine  would 
be  left,  and  would  last,  with  care,  for  twenty  yeara 
to  come. 

It  is  for  sale,  at  various  prices  and  of  various 
sizes,  at  the  Agricultural  Warehouse  of  NouBSB  & 
Co.,  9  and  13  Commercial  Street,  Boston. 


Iron  Tablets  for  Orchards,  &c.— We  had  aa 
exhibition,  sent  in  as  samples  by  the  manu&cturer* 
iron  tablets,  17  by  23  inches,  on  which  is  printed,  in 
xaised  letters,  (covered  with  paint,  brooie  oi  gilt,) 
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flo  as  easily  to  be  read,  a  copy  of  '<An  act  for  the 
better  protection  of  orchards,  gardens  &c.,*'  intend- 
ed to  be  placed  in  some  conspicuous  position  on  a 
post  or  tree  in  the  grounds.  The  manuBsicturer  has 
placed  them  for  sale  at  the  various  horticultural  and 
agricultural  warehouses  in  the  city.  Every  town 
throughout  the  Commonwealth  should  instruct  their 
Selectmen  to  purchase  some  of  them,  to  be  festened 
on  guide-boards,  as  a  protection  for  fruits,  flowers 
and  cranberries. 

Fvr  tkg  New  En^and  Farmer, 

LABOE^AVIHO  KACHIHERY. 

Mb.  Editob  : — ^It  was  my  privilege,  a  few  days 


For  the  New  England  Farmer, 

OUBS  AH  AGE  OF  IMPBOVEKEHT. 

BT  JOHN  00LD8BUBY. 

The  age  in  which  we  live  has  been  denominated 
the  affe  of  im])rovements.  In  some  respects,  this  is 
true,  but  not  in  every  respect  It  is  true  with  re- 
gard to  the  inventions  ana  discoveries  which  have 
been  made  in  science  and  the  mechanic  arts ;  for, 
never,  since  the  world  began,  has  there  been  a  time 
in  which  so  many,  so  great,  and  so  remarkable  im- 
provements have  burst  upon  the  world,  in  a  like 
period  of  time,  as  during  tne  past  fifty  years.  These 
nave  taken  place,  one  after  another,  in  such  rapid 
succession,  timt  the  public  mind  has  hardly  had 
time  to  subside  from  the  excitement  produced  by 
t^e  discovery  of  one  improvement,  before  it  has 


rinoe,  to  witness  some  of  the  operations  on  the  farm 

of  Mr.  Fay,  of  Lynn,  which  have  contributed  to  the 

formation  of  fertile  fields,  where  ver^r  little  grew>bWn  again  excited  by  the  discoven-  of  another,  the 

before ;  and  which  now  continue  them  in  successful  magnitude  and  importance  of  which  have  astonished 

culture,  at  an  expenditure  of  labor  greatly  abridged,''  '"     "^        • -• ^  j- =-- »- — 


compared  with  the  products  jprowi>  thereon.  Amon? 
theee  is  a  machine  for  planting,  thmrnng  and  iMeo- 
ingf  moved  by  horse-power,  which,  judging  from 
the  products  now  growmg,  does  its  work  to  perfeo- 
tion.  This  machine  was  introduced  from  England, 
at  an  expense  of  $140,  but  is  so  much  more  com- 
plete than  anything  of  the  kind  I  have  seen  else- 
where, that  I  would  commend  it  to  the  notice  of  all 
carious  observers.  No  person  can  look  upon  the 
extended  field  of  turnips,  beets  and  parsnips  there 
growing,  as  also  Indian  com,  to  all  of  wnich  no 
hand  labor  has  been  applied,  and  not  be  struck  with 
tiie  operation  of  the  machine,  and  the  benefit  ao- 
cniinff  from  its  use. 

I  (uso  saw  in  operation  a  Boek-Lifterf  exceeding- 
ly well  calculated  to  relieve  our  New  England  £irms 
of  many  troublesome  incumbrances— especially  in 
the  way  of  the  plow  and  of  the  mower.  By  the 
,  help  of  this  implement,  I  believe  that  two  men, 
witn  one  pair  oi  cattle,  had  taken  out  from  their 
original  position  more  than  one  himdred  stones  in 
one  day,  averaging  three  tons  each,  and  transferred 
^em  to  the  foun&tion  of  a  wall,  where  they  were 
made  useful  fbr  a  fence,  thus  doubling  the  value  of 
an  acre  of  land,  for  purposes  of  cultivation.  Who- 
ever would  know  more  of  these  operations,  can  easi- 
ly learn,  by  calling  on  Mr.  D.  Wetherbee,  the  for- 
mer on  the  premises,  who  will  take  pleasure  in 
communicating  instruction  to  all  who  wish  to  learn. 
Mr.  Fay  is  one  of  those  theoretic  fhrmers,  who 
preathu  imU,  and  practices  beUer* 

S^tmber  1,  1855.  •. 

For  the  New  jbn^and  Farmer, 

WOBK  OF  HOWnrO  KACHIHES. 

I  have  recentiy  seen  a  statement  of  the  work 
done  by  one  oiManrnfa  maddnta,  the  present  sea- 
son— 54^  acres  yielding  80  tons  of  hay,  cut  in  43| 
hours'  labor,  with  a  pair  of  horses.  The  person  who 
used  this  machine,  tninks  the  saving  made  in  grass, 
as  compared  with  the  ordinary  mode  of  cutting, 
would  be  fully  equal  to  a  fair  price  for  cutting, 
say  one  dollar  per  tan.  One  cog  and  one  tooth 
gave  way  during  the  operation,  for  want  of  proper 
care  in  management.  He  thinks  he  could  cut  fif- 
teen acres  in  a  day  without  unreasonable  fatigue  of 
the  team.  These  facts  are  stated,  not  because  they 
are  extraordinary,  but  as  showing  what  can  be  ao 
oomplished  by  a  good  former  on  his  own  form* 

iS^.  6,  1855. 


the  world.  These  inventions  and  discoveries  have 
produced  new  and  important  changes  in  our  modes 
of  living,  and  in  the  business  transactions  of  the 
whole  world.  AH  the  oceans,  lakes  and  rivers  are 
navi^ted  by  steam,  and  the  difierent  parts  of  the 
world  are  brought  nearer  to  each  other.  The 
"steam-horse"  is  neard  puffing^  round  our  hills  and 
through  our  valleys,  transportmg  the  surplus  pro- 
ductions of  one  part  of  the  country  to  another. 
And  steam  power  has  been  applied  to  propelling  al- 
most all  the  machinery  in  the  world.  Besides,  the 
improvements  which  have  been  made  in  machinery 
iteelf  are  truly  astonishing.  And  when  we  take 
into  consideration  the  transmission  of  intelligence9 
from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another,  with  the 
speed  of  hghtning,  by  the  electric  telegraph,  we  are 
ready  to  sSmit,  not  only  that  we  have  Bvcd  in  an 
age  of  improvements,  but  in  a  wonderful  age.  All 
these  inventions  and  discoveries  have  taken  place 
within  the  last  fifty  years.  Mechanical  science  has 
advanced  with  strides  so  rapid  and  Ions,  that  many 
are  anticipating  the  period,  when,  by  the  discovery 
of  some  new  agency,  or  by  some  new  application  of 
an  old  one,  we  shall  be  able  to  travel  tnrough  the 
upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere. 

But  the  question  we  wish  to  consider,  is,  whether 
the  science  of  agriculture  has  kept  pace  with  these 
noble  and  truly  valuable  improvements  P  ^  Truth 
and  justice  require  a  negative  answer  to  this  ques* 
tion.  For,  ever  since  the  occupation  of  this  conti- 
nent by  the  Europeans,  and  until  within  a  few 
years  past,  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  in  any  true 
sense  of  the  word,  has  been  almost  entirely  neglect- 
ed. The  system  of  cultivation,  if  it  may  be  so  (ailed, 
was  a  retrograde  system,  a  system  of  deterioration 
and  destruction.  The  forests  fell  before  the  wood- 
man's axe  J  the  trees  were  burned  on  the  ground ; 
the  fields  were  rapidly  cleared,  and  sowed  with 
grain ;  the  earth  }ielded  bountifldly ;  mm  took  the 
crop,  but  he  made  no  returns  by  cultivating  and  en- 
riching the  soil.  The  consequence  has  been  a  regu- 
lar and  constant  diminution  of  the  products  of  the 
soil,  till  the  farmers  began  to  think  that  their  lands 
were  worn  out,  or  had  become  entirely  exhausted 
and  worthless. 

Within  the  last  twenty  years,  however,  a  new  im- 
pulse has  been  given  to  agricultural  education,  by 
directing  attention  to  the  nature  and  properties  of 
difierent  kinds  of  soils,  and  to  the  nature,  character 
and  elements  of  manures  and  other  fertilizing  pro- 
perties. It  was  soon  discovered  that  the  old  soils 
were  neither  worn  out  nor  exhausted,  but  required 
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to  be  enriched,  regenerated  and  cultiTated.  The 
discovery  that  potash,  soda,  magnesia,  lime,  &c., 
were,  in  fict,  the  oxides  of  metals,  led  the  way  to 
improvement.  The  elements  of  plants  were  exam- 
ined, showing  their  similarity  with  the  soils  on 
which  they  grow,  and  the  due  proportions  in  which 
these  elements  exist  in  plants  for  their  perfect  de- 
velopment The  action  of  the  atmosphere  upon  the 
soil,  the  influence  of  rain  and  sunshine  on  the 
growth  of  plants,  the  necessity  and  action  of  veee- 
table  decaymg  substances,  and  the  various  agencies 
thus  carried  on  for  our  benefit,  have  all  been  dis- 
covered, and  are  now  well  understood  by  every  sci- 
enlific  fkrmer.  Still,  the  application  of  knowledge, 
of  science,  of  art  to  agriculture,  is  not,  even  at  wis 
day,  generally  understood  or  widely  disseminated ; 
the  number  of  scientific  farmers  is  small  We  have 
no  schools,  academies  and  colle^,  especially  devo- 
ted to  riving  instruction  in  agriculture.  The  for- 
mers, the  producers,  the  very  foundation  and  means 
on  which  all  other  classes  are  constructed  and  sup- 
ported, are  without  a  single  school,  academy,  or 
college,  devoted  to  giving  mstruction  in  the  appli- 
cation of  chemistry  to  agriculture.  All  the  knowl- 
edge which  has  been  acquired  on  this  subject,  has 
been  given  to  the  young,  showing  the  connection 
between  chemistry  and  agriculture.  They  have  nev- 
dr  had  exhibited  to  the  eye  and  understanding,  any 
experiments  on  the  all-important  subject  of  form- 
ing.   **These  things  ought  not  so  to  be." 

As  a  class,  formers  far  outweigh  in  natural  ad- 
vantages every  other  class ;  in  numbers,  they  con- 
stitute more  than  three-fourths  of  the  whole  nation ; 
yet,  strange  to  say,  that,  as  yet,  they  have  never  re- 
ceived any  adequate  instruction  in  their  high  call- 
ing — a  calling,  which,  in  truth,  demands  as  hi^h  an 
eoucation  for  its  perfection,  as  any  other  position  in 
life.  There  is  the  same  necessity  for  shedding  the 
light  of  science  on  agriculture,  that  there  is  upon 
law,  medicine,  commerce,  manufoctures,  and  the 
mechanic  arts.  And  no  one  but  a  quack  would 
think  of  following  either  of  these  as  a  calling,  till 
after  he  had  devoted  to  them  years  of  attention  and 
study.  A  lack  of  Lntprest  on  the  subject  of  agricul- 
ture, is  generally  equivalent  to  a  lack  of  knowtedge ; 
fi»r,  all  who  attend  to  it  and  study  it  as  a  science, 
become  deeply  interested  in  it ;  and  the  more  they 
know,  the  more  they  desire  to  know.  But  poor 
forms,  poor  stock,  poor  productions  of  every  kind, 
are  the  natural  and  necessary  results  of  neglecting 
this  study. 

Staggers  in  Sheep.— Formerly  I  lost  sheep  by 
this  disuse,  until  by  experiment  I  discovered  a  rem- 
edy, which  has  not  foiled  me  for  many  years,  and 
I  think  it  a  safe  as  well  as  a  sure  remedy.  About 
twelve  years  since  I  found  that  a  nice  ewe  of  mine, 
which  had  two  fine  lambs,  was  affected  with  this  dis- 
ease. She  was  down  by  the  fence,  at  the  side  of 
the  pasture,  and  when  she  endeavored  to  walk  or 
run,  would  stagger  and  foil,  and  appeared  to  be 
blind.  I  went  to  her,  took  my  knife  out,  cut  off  an 
ear  close  to  the  head,  and  to  my  surprise  foimd  the 
blood  did  not  start;  not  so  much  as  one  drop  could 
I  obtain.  Thinking  my  sheep  as  good  as  dead,  I 
concluded  to  try  experiments  upon  ner.  I  returned 
to  m^  dwelling,  and  taking  a  bottle  of  spirits  of  tur- 
pentme  in  my  hand,  went  again  to  the  pasture.  I 
nad  been  absent  perhaps  an  nour,  but  the  sheep  had 
not  moved  from  where  I  left  her,  and  there  was  no 
discharge  of  blood  from  the  ear.    I  poured  perhaps 


20  drops  of  turpentine  into  one  ear ;  and  after  wait- 
ing a  few  minutes,  I  turned  her  over  and  poured  the 
same  Quantity  into  the  other.  She  soon  began  to 
shake  her  h^,  and  a  stream  of  blood  ran  from  her 
amputated  ear.  In  an  hour  she  was  apparently  as 
well  as  ever.  Since  then  I  have  used  the  same 
remedy,  vrithout  cutting  off  the  ear,  and  have  never 
lost  a  sheep  by  the  staggers. — Rural  JSTew-Yorktr. 


PEEPS  INTO  A  BEE-HIVK 

There  is  nothing  from  the  Master  Hand,  un- 
touched by  man,  however  small  and  insignificant  it 
may  seem  to  some,  but  is  worthy  of  our  canrfbl 
study  and  investigation.  We  forget  that  the  minute 
insect,  or  the  worm  upon  which  we  tread  with  loath* 
ing  and  disgust,  was  framed  and  received  the  breath 
of  life  by  the  same  Infinite  Wisdom  which  created 
and  animated  us.  They  are  governed  by  laws 
which  they  observe  for  more  scrupulously  than  man 
does  the  laws  which  ought  to  govern  him,  even  aid- 
ed as  he  is  by  reason,  a  power  they  are  not  sup- 
posed to  possess.  We  have  no  doubt  that  aU  the 
lower  orders,  even  to  the  tiniest  of  them  all,  enjoy 
their  little  life,  and  contribute  to  carry  out  the  gen- 
eral plan.  If  we  studied  them  more,  and  became 
more  fomiliar  with  their  habits,  we  should  lose  all 
repugnance  to  them,  and  perhaps  find  lessooB  of 
value  for  every-day  lifo  in  many  of  their  works  and 
ways.    Let  us  see ! 

On  the  17  th  of  July  last,  we  placed  in  our  dining- 
room  window  an  observing  bee-hive,  constructed  ot 
glass,  so  that  all  the  operations  of  the  bees  could  be 
plainly  and  conveniendy  seen.  A  comb  about  a  foot 
square  was  placed  in  it  containing  some  brood,  with 
plenty  of  workers  and  drones,  but  unthotU  (ht  qveen 
bee.  The  hive  was  then  carefully  observed  by  one 
of  the  ladies  of  the  fomily,  who  has  given  us  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  theur  doings. 

**  The  first  business  the  bees  attended  to,  was  in 
commencing  cells  for  a  queen,  and  they  prosecuted  it 
with  energy  for  two  days.  At  the  end  of  that 
time,  a  queen  was  taken  from  another  colony  and 
placed  with  them,  upon  which  they  puUed  down 
the  cells  they  had  made  in  less  than  half  the  time 
it  had  required  to  construct  them,  and  then  began 
to  piece  out  and  repair  the  comb,  which  needed  a 
comer.  The  queen  at  once  commenced  laying,  and 
soon  filled  the  unoccupied  cells,  when  she  was  again 
removed,  and  the  bees  once  inore  began  the  eon- 
struction  of  queen  ceUs. 

The  unhatched  bees  now  began  to  come  forth» 
and  in  two  weeks  the  fomily  increased  so  fost  as  to 
make  it  necessary  for  them  to  prepare  to  emigiatei. 
So  they  built  six  queen  cells,  and  in  about  twelve 
days,  the  first  queen  was  hatched.  As  soon  as  she 
was  foirly  bom,  she  marched  rapidly,  and  in  ^ 
most  energetic  manner,  over  the  comb,  and  vinted 
the  other  cells  in  wfaioh  were  the  embryo  qoeeoi^ 
seeming  at  times  furious  to  destroy  them.  The 
workers,  however,  surrounded  her  and  prevented 
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such  wholesale  murder.  But  for  two  days  she  was 
iotentupon  her  fell  purpose,  and  kept  in  almost 
oontinuous  motion  to  effect  it  On  the  fourteenth 
day  the  second  queen  was  ready  to  come  out,  peep- 
ing and  making  various  noises  to  attract  attention. 

A  port  of  the  colony  then  seemed  to  conclude  that 
it  was  time  to  take  the  first  queen  and  go,  but  by 
some  mistake  she  remained  in  the  hive  after  the 
swarm  had  left  The  second  queen  came  out  as 
soon  as  possible  after  the  others  had  gone,  and  then 
there  were  two  in  the  hive!  Several  minutes 
^  ekq;)Bed  before  it  seemed  to  be  known  that  she  was 
left,  and  the  two  queens  ran  about  on  the  comb, 
which  was  now  nearly  empty,  so  that  they  could  be 
distinctly  seen.  But  they  had  not  apparently,  no- 
ticed each  other,  while  the  workers  were  in  a  state 
of  great  uneaoness  and  commotion,  seeming  impa- 
tient for  the  destruction  of  one  of  them ;  and  the 
mode  they  adopted  to  accomplish  it  was' of  the  most 
deliberate  and  cold-blooded  kind.  A  circle  of  bees 
kept  one  queen  stationar}-,  while  another  party 
dragged  the  other  up  to  her,  so  that  their  heads 
nearly  touched,  and  then  the  bees  stood  back,  leav- 
ing a  &ir  field  for  the  combatants,  in  which  one 
was  to  gain  her  laurels,  and  the  other  to  die !  The 
'  battle  was  fierce  and  sanguinary.  They  grappled 
each  other,  and  like  expert  wrestlers,  strove  to  in- 
flict the  fiital  blow,  by  some  sudden  or  adroit  move- 
ment  But  for  some  moments  the  parties  seemed 
equally  matched — ^no  advantage  could  be  gained  on 
either  side.  The  bees  stood  looking  calmly  on  the 
dreadful  affiray,  as  though  they  themselveaJbad  been 
the  heroes  of  a  hundred  wars.  But  the  battle,  like 
all  others,  had  its  close ;  one  fell  upon  the  field,  and 
was  immediately  taken  by  the  workers  and  carried 
out  of  the  hive.  By  this  time,  the  bees  which  had 
left,  made  the  discovery  that  their  queen  was  miss- 
ing, and  although  they  had  been  hived  without  any 
trouble,  they  came  rushing  back,  but  not  in  season 
.  to  witness  Uie  £ital  battle,  and  the  fidl  of  their  poor 
filain  queen,  who  should  have  gone  forth  with  them 
to  seek  a  future  home. 

There  was  evidently  sore  disappointment  in  this 
result,  for  when  they  realized  their  loss,  they  ut^ 
tered  piteous  cries,  and  for  a  day  or  two  ^'reflised 
to  be  comforted,"  wandering  about,  apparently 
without  object,  and  in  great  confusion. 

The  hive  was  now  crowded  again  almost  to  suffo- 
cation, and  after  a  few  days'  uneasiness  the  bees  all 
left  and  lighted  on  an  apple  tree  near  the  vnndow, 
from  whence  they  were  jarred  off,  and  the  queen 
and  a  half  pint  of  the  bees  returned  to  their  old 
quarters,  where  they  are  to-day,  Aug.  30,  doing 
welL  A  small  colony  made  in  July,  was  now 
brought  forward,  and  after  sprinkling  it  as  well  as 
the  bees  from  the  house,  with  peppermint  water,  so 
that  they  might  be  all  of  one  odor,  the  two  strange 
colonies  were  mixed,  and  have  continued  to  go  on 
haimoniously  together." 


Our  operations  with  bees,  and  these  observations 
by  our  •'better  half,"  have  been  under  the  direction 
of  the  Rev.  L.  L.  LANOfirmoTH,  of  Greenfield, 
Mass.,  a  gentleman  of  fine  native  talent,  aided  by  a 
most  thorough  classical  education.  Prevented  from 
preaching  in  consequence  of  the  state  of  his  health, 
he  turned  his  attention  to  the  delightful  study  of 
bees,  and  for  more  than  fifteen  years  has  pursued  it 
with  all  the  patience  and  ardor  of  a  first  love,  until 
he  probably  has  acquired  more  accurate  information 
than  any  other  person  who  has  yet  written  of  them. 
He  has  explored  the  subject  in  other  languages,  and 
in  his  work  has  brought  together  the  most  agreea- 
ble incidents  and  information,  making  it  more  at-' 
tractive  than  any  work  of  fiction. 


WHAT  AIL8  THE  APPLE  TBEEf 

Mb.  Editoe  :— I  have  an  orchard  of  fifty  apple 
trees,  (with  peach  trees  alternately)  set  out  in  1850, 
and  now  seven  years  from  the  bud.  I  noticed 
about  four  weeks  ago  the  bark  was  affected  on  some 
of  them ;  since  then  there  have  been  more  affected 
the  same  way.  It  is  in  spots  from  two  inches^  to 
twelve  or  more  in  length,  and  about  an  inch  wide^ 
though  in  a  few  cases,  extending  nearly  round  the 
tree.  Where  affected,  the  outer  bark  cracks  off 
from  that  adjacent  that  is  not  diseased,  and  the 
spots  that  are  diseased  shrink  to  the  tree. 

I  have  peeled  a  few  to  discover  the  cause,  but 
could  arrive  at  no  satis&ctory  conclusion.  In  one 
case  the  inner  bark  of  last  year  seemed  to  be  gone, 
but  the  wood  appeared  bright,  and  I  found  a  small 
worm  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  long ;  although 
the  bark  did  not  seem  to  have  been  eaten  by  the 
worm ;  though  it  would  seem  that  it  was,  (I  am  not 
entomologist  enough  to  describe  him,)  it  TS'as  not  the 
common  borer,  it  was  slimmer.  In  other  cases  the 
bfurk  was  all  dead  and  the  wood  black.  In  one  case, 
the  tree  was  ^dled  except  the  width  of  my  finger, 
yet  was  growing  finely,  and  looks  bright  I  found 
no  worms  except  in  tnat  one  instance.  Two  of  mv 
neighbors  have  trees  of  the  same  age,  affectea, 
though  not  so  badly. 

In  all  three  cases  the  bark  had  been  washed  with 
alkali  in  previous  years,  though  not  this  year.  The 
first  year,  I  made  my  solution  a  pound  of  potash  to 
two  gallons  of  water,  one-half  the  strength  of  Mr. 
Buckminster's  wash,  since  then  I  have  used  it  weak- 
er every  year.  Last  season  I  used  soap  suds.  Trees 
in  this  neighborhood  that  have  not  been  washed  are 
not  so  affected  as  yet;  whether  the  washing  makes 
the  bark  more  tender,  I  leave  you  to  judge. 

I  write,  thinking  the  subject  might  be  of  interest 
to  you,  and  to  see  if  any  of  your  subscribers  are 
troubled  in  the  same  way,  J.  w.  w. 

Canton,  Mass,,  1855. 

Remabks. — Some  of  our  correspondents  will  un- 
doubtedly be  able  and  vrilling  to  express  their 
views  of  the  difficulties  stated  above. 


O::^*  It  has  been  ascertained  by  experiment,  that 
a  cow  will  drink  about  eighty-seven  pounds  of  wa- 
ter in  twenty-four  hours. 
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EARLY  AHD  DESTRTJCTIVE  FROST. 

Mb.  Editor  :  —  On  the  morning  of  August  31, 
1855,  there  appeared  the  hardest  and  most  destruo- 
tiye  frost  that  I  ever  knew  in  the  month  of  August, 
although  I  am  over  56  years  of  age.  I  have  taken 
a  little  pains  to  look  over  a  pert  of  my  record  of 
the  weather,  and  find  the  following  account  for  the 
past  twenty-two  years : 

FIRST  FROST  IN  SACH  YB^  SINCE  18M. 
Hard  Frott,  toatioka  Oom,  Beam,  Poiaio  Apr,  Pumpkmt, 


Thermon.  at  nunriae.  Thermom.  at  sonrlae^ 

1884.  September  80 —    1845.  October  17 17» 

1«S5.  September  17 —    1846.  October  11 26 

1836.  September  7 28<>  1847.  October  12 28 

1837.  September  14 26    1848.  September  14 28 

1888.  Septembers 28    1840.  October  16 28 

1899.  Oet.5aiMl6...29ajid88    1860.  SeptemberSO. 27 

1840.  September  28 27    1861.  September  26 28 

1841.  Octobers 20    1862.  OGtober6 27 

1842.  October  7 27    1868.  September80. .80 

1848.  Septembers 27    1864.  September21 96 

1844.  September  28 28    1865.  AaguBtSl 28 

Remarks.-— During  the  whole  twen^-two  years 
there  has  been  no  firost  in  the  month  of  August,  in 
this  and  the  neighboring  towns,  equal  to  that  wUch 
appeared  on  the  morning  of  Friday,  Aug.  31,  just 
past  The  year  1836,  nineteen  years  ago,  liie  month 
of  August  came  the  nearest  to  it  m  that  month 
there  were  five  frosts,  ris:  Aug.  10, 18,  21,  23  and 
24 ;  but  not  severe  enough  to  do  any  great  damage. 
In  August,  1835,  a  little  frost  on  the  4th.  In  1834 
none.  In  1837  none.  In  1838,  Aug.  15,  a  very 
little  in  low  ground.  Since  1838,  making  sixteen 
years  in  succesaon,  none  during  the  months  of  Au- 
gust And  none  of  any  consequence  for  eight  of 
tiie  sixteen  years  during  the  month  of  September, 
viz:  1839,  1841,  1842,  1845,  1846,  1847,  1849 
and  1852.  In  those  years,  none  in  September  equal 
to  the  kilHng  one  of  August  31,  1855. 

My  cranberries  have  fered  the  worst  Not  one 
in  fifteen  but  what  are  rendered  soft  by  being  killed 
by  the  frost,  and  are  therefore  unfit  to  pick,  unless 
done  immediately,  and  made  into  sauce.  We  have 
done  up  some,  and  it  tastes  not  so  bad  as  might  be 
expected,  but  not  equal  to  fully  ripe  and  unfitMtr 
bitten  ones.  In  fact,  the  loss  to  me  by  that  frost  I 
consider  fully  equal  to  one4Mrd  of  a  crop,  to  what 
it  might  be,  had  it  kept  ofi^  till  the  last  of  Septem- 
ber. Most  of  my  potatoes  were  in  the  very  height 
of  growing,  being  planted  on  reclaimed  swamp 
land,  and  the  black  potato,  which  grows  late. 

Yours,  &C.,  Isaac  Steabns. 

Mantfiddj  Mass.,  SepL  1,  1855. 


Fot  Urn  New  Bni^md  Farmer. 

EXPSRIMEirrS  WITH  OUAHO. 

Mr.  P.  L.  0.,  a  careful  cultivator,  the  last  spring, 
late  in  April  or  early  in  May,  applied  25  pounds  of 
Peruvian  guano  to  ten  square  roda,  or  at  the  rate 
of  240  lbs.  to  the  acre.  This  was  upon  a  flat,  high 
meadow,  moist  and  fidr  soil,  which  had  been  mowed 
for  a  dozen  years  last  past  without  any  application 
of  manures,  or  any  manner  of  cultivation.  When 
the  crop  was  fairly  grown,  he  cut  from  this  lot  253 
lbs.  of  good  ha^.  From  an  adjoining  lot  of  the 
same  field,  of  like  dimensions  and  duiracter,  (ex- 
cept the  guano  applied)  hCiCut  only  56  Iba.-— show* 
ing  an  increase  of  more  than  four-n>ld,  by  reason 
the  application  of  the  guano. 

The  field  contains  two  acres,  and  he  knows  no 


reason,  why  a  like  effect  could  not  have  been  pio- 
duced  throughout,  under  like  treatment 

Suppose  it  to  have  been  done,  here  would  hate 
been  8096  lbs.  of  hav,  where  there  grew  but  1792 
lbs. — three  Urns,  at  least,  created  by  the  appEoH 
tion  of  a  fertili^g  material,  that  cost  not  exceed- 
ing f  20.  I  am  no  enthusiast  in  my  admiration  of 
fancy  manures ;  but  when  I  see  well-attested  fiMSfes 
like  these,  sprincmff  up  in  the  natural  way,  I  feel 
irresistibly  impeDed  to  state  them,  that  others  may 
have  the  benefit  of  the  instruction.  Mr.  O.  has 
made  numerous  other  experiments,  in  the  cultivar 
tion  of  crops,  narticularly  vegetables,  the  details  of 
which  I  hope  he  will  give  in  due  time,  that  others 
may  profit  thereby.  There  are  so  many  &ncy  notions  t 
abroad  in  these  oays— when  we  get  hold  of  rear 
ones,  we  should  cherish  them  as  pearls  of  great  yal> 
ue.  Truly  yours,  j.  w.  P. 

South  Danvera,  Aug.  16,  1855. 


AHEEICAH  WOOL  IV  EVGLAHD. 

Sometime  since  P.  A.  Browne,  Esq.,  of  Philadel- 
phia,  obtained  from  different  parts  of  the  U.  States 
samples  of  wool,  which  he  forwarded  to  the  Society 
of  Arts  of  London.  The  a^t  for  the  Oommissioii- 
ers  of  the  permanent  Exhibition  of  objects  of  Art 
and  Industry,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Browne,  acknowl- 
edging the  receipt  of  them,  says  : — ^^he  collection 
of  samples  of  American  Wools  is  of  the  highest  vol" 
ve  ana  interestt  and  I  fbel  extremely  obliged  for 
your  kind  aid  in  oollectmg  them."  In  a  circular 
addressed  to  American  wool-growers,  Mr.  Browne 
remarks : 

The  deposit  of  these  specimens  of  fleece  in  this 
Museum,  (where  they  can  and  will  be  examined 
by  thousands  of  visitors,)  I  cannot  help  regarding 
as  highly  important  to  j^oiir  interests,  and  the  re- 
sult will,  I  feel  assured,  prove  creditable  to  this  nar 
tion. 

The  consumption  of  wool  in  England  is  vast  and 
increasing :  last  year  the  woolen  manufactures  of 
that  kingdom  amounted  to  150,000,000  of  dollars : 
and  yet  they  do  not  raise  one  pound  of  wool  fit  for 
makmg  the  best  broadcloths.  The  finest  wool  suc- 
oessfuUy  produced  in  England,  is  frt>m  the  South- 
Down,  for  the  Merino  is  not  suited  to  their  climate. 
Formerly  the  British  manu&cturers  depended  for 
their  supply  on  Spain — afterwards  on  Germany,  and 
lastly  upon  Australia ;  firom  which  latter  place  were 
brought  in  one  year,  upwards  of  47  millions  of 
pounds. 

So  soon  as  they  ascertain,  by  inspecting  these 
specimens,  that  the  United  States  can  raise  wool 
quite  as  fine  if  not  a  little  finer  than  any  other  coun- 
try in  the  world,  the  demand  will  be  extensive  and 
lastmg.  So  it  was  with  Amaican  cotton,  so  it  will 
be,  I  predict,  with  fine  wool ;  and  our  wool-^wers 
shoula  prepare  themselves  steadily,  for  this  great 
event  The  agricultural  disturbances,  occasioned  bv 
the  war  in  Europe,  has  injured  German  sheep  breeo- 
ing;  and  the  pursuit  of  gold  in  Australia,  nas  bad 
its  effect  upon  this  portion  of  agricultural  industry 
in  that  region,  so  tnat  Great  Britian  will  naturally 
turn  her  thoughts  to  this  extenrave  Continent ;  where 
sheep  may  be  raised,  almost  to  any  extent  tiiat  can 
be  contemplated.  The  formers  of  the  United  States 
have  only  to  be  careful  to  form  their  flocks  from  ibe 
best  breeds,  and  to  keep  them  pure — no  crossing  ^ 
medes, — and  they  will  gamer  a  golden  har>'e8t — 
thuntry  (hniteman. 
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SEAIHIHO,  &c 

Mr.  Editor  :--One  of  the  most  difficult  matters 
in  carrying  forward  improyements  in  a^culture,  is 
to  maintam  a  correct  system  of  teaching  and  prac- 
tice. This  fact  is  very  evident  to  the  observing  man, 
when  he  sees  so  many  different  theories  set  forth  as 
guides  to  go  by.  Many  of  these  theories  are  abso- 
lutely false,  when  reduced  to  practice,  while  others 
are  of  such  doubtful  utility  that  they  will  not  pay 
the  &rmer  for  trial  or  investigation. 

Among  other  theories  which  have  of  late  sprung 
up,  are  those  in  regard  to  '^draining,"  whicn  are 
maintained  by  a  certain  class  of  **  saentific  opera- 
tors'* as  correct  teaching.  They  say  in  substance, 
as  there  is  a  great  deal  of  wet  and  marshy,  boggy 
land,  that  requires  thorough  draining,  before  it  can 
be  well  cultivated,  so  there  is  no  soil,  however  deep 
it  may  be,  but  that  it  will  pay  well  to  "drain,"  if  it 
will  pay  to  cultivate  at  all.  I  hesitate  not  to  say 
that  a  greater  piece  of  "radicalism"  or  tmtruth,  was 
never  put  forto,  than  to  assert  that  a  piece  of  natu- 
rally dry  soil  recjuired  draining  in  order  to  make  it 
right  for  cultivation. 

A  writer  in  the  JSTew  York  jyOnau,  in  a  word  oft 
advice  to  fiirmors,  among  other  things  says : — ^"But 
there  is  no  land  in  the  old  States  worth  plowing, 
which  will  not  pay  for  draining  and  subsoiling.  Dry 
soils  need  these  meliorations  quite  as  much  as  wet, 
and  will  as  richly  reward  them.  There  is  no  tolei> 
ably  good  land  m  this  State,  so  dry  that  it  might 
not,  by  underdraining  and  deep  plowing,  have  been 
made  to  stand  the  drought  or  the  past  summer, 
without  rolling  a  single  blade  of  com.  Proper 
draining  moistens  land  when  too  dry,  as  much  as  it 
dries  it  when  too  wet  These  facts  are  well  known 
to  the  decently  instructed  fiirmer,  and  we  need  not 
dwell  on  them,**  &c 

Now  this  writer  seems  to  carry  the  idea  that 
draining  and  subsoiling  must  always  go  together,  in 
order  to  ensure  success.  And  I  admit  that  in  all 
wet,  heavy,  swampy  lands,  that  need  thorough 
draining,  subsoiling  will  be  a  valuable  addition.  But 
then  that  does  not  prove  that  all  ordinary  dry  soils 
need  draining,  nor  anything  of  the  kind,  K>r  they  do 
not  want  it.  All  soils  capcmle  of  cultivation  ma^  or 
will  be  improved  by  deep  plowing  and  subsoiling ; 
lands  that  are  naturally  moist  and  retentive,  may 
need  a  subsoiling  every  year;  while  those  whidi  are 
more  open,  one  thorough  subsoiling  may  answer 
for  three  or  four  years.  In  fhct,  on  many  soils  that 
are  quite  retentive  of  moisture,  all  the  draining 
that  will  be  necessary  can  be  done  by  deep  plowing 
and  thorough  subeoiung,  say  to  the  depth  of  ei^- 
teen  or  twenty  inches.  1  nis  operation  opens  the 
pores  of  the  soil,  and  drains  down  the  surface  wa- 
ter that  may  accumulate  by  heavy  rains,  and  also 
the  retentive  water  that  Hes  near  the  sur&ce,  of 
course  leaving  the  soil  in  a  pliable  state  for  cultiva- 
tion. Then  m  case  of  dry  weather,  moisture  will 
be  drawn  up  from  the  subsoil  by  attraction  from 
the  atmosphere.  So  if  the  surfieu^  soil  is  well  pul- 
verized, this  soil  may  be  kept  tolerably  moist  aur- 
ing  a  dry  spell.  Of  course,  on  all  wet,  boggy,  mar- 
shy swales  or  soils,  thorough  draining  is  necessary 
before  any  other  improvement  can  follow.  There 
are  many  other  soils,  which  on  first  appearance 
would  look  as  though  draining  was  not  necessarjr. 
But  on  a  closer  examination  of  the  soil  and  subsoil, 
and  the  grass  grown  upon  the  sur&ce,  draining 
would  be  found  to  pay  well 


As  to  the  material  used  for  draining,  much  will 
depend  on  circumstances,  situation,  &c.  &c  I  am 
indined  to  tbink  that  the  tHe  now  manufactured  in 
many  places  for  tfiw  purpose,  is  the  cheapest  and 
best  material  that  c»n  be  used,  even  if  stone  are 
close  at  hand.  Draining  by  tile  is  the  most  sure 
and  certain  process,  in  the  long  run,  and  the  cheap- 
est But  then  this  writer  says,  "proper  draining 
moistens  land  when  too  dry,  as  much  as  it  dries  it 
when  too  wet,"  &c  Now  I  confess,  for  one,  that 
I  do  not  understand  this  doctrine,  although  I 
have  given  considerable  attention  to  scnl  cultivation 
for  the  past  twenty  years.  As  I  understand  it, 
draining  proper  means  conducting  off  the  surplus 
water  and^oistore  gathered  firom  the  sdl,  and  dis^ 
charging  it  into  a  main  ditch  or  reservoir.  Now  I 
cannot  see  why  in  dry  weather  even  that  the  tile 
will  not  continue  to  gather  the  moisture  and  con- 
duct it  off;  and  in  that  case,  a  dry  soil  drained,  m- 
stead  of  becommg  more  moist  in  dry  weather,  must 
be  exhausted  of  moisture.  But  I  can  readily  see, 
as  I  have  explained,  how  by  deep  plowing  and 
....  .         til  n    " 


subsoiling,  and  1 


the  surfiu^e  soil  mellow  and 


stirred  often,  that  a  tolerably  moist  or  dry  soil  may 
be  relieved  of  sur&ce  water  in  wet  weather,  and 
made  more  moist  in  dry  weather.  As  to  hayinff 
soils  so  dioroughly  plowed,  subsoiled  and  dndnea 
that  a  single  blade  of  com  vrill  not  "roll  up"  in  a 
ereat  drought,  I  have  heard  spoken  of  before,  but  1 
had  much  rather  see  it,  than  hear  it  told  of;  for  my 
satis&ction.  On  many  soils  of  a  deep  loam  that 
are  highly  cultivated,  a  crop  of  com  might  be  cai^ 
ried  through  a  great  drought,  like  the  one  just  past, 
without  the  blades  rolling  much.  But  on  a  dir 
mvel  or  sandy  soil  this  would  be  impossible,  and  all 
the  subsoiling  and  draining  could  not  prevent  com 
blades  from  rolling.  It  has  been  a  long  observar 
tion  of  mine,  and  of  others,  that  during  a  drought, 
when  com  blades  rolled  during  the  day  and  un- 
rolled during  the  night,  the  crop  did  not  suffer 
much.  But  whence  blades  rolled  thoroughly 
through  the  day,  and  did  not  unroll  at  all  during 
the  night,  then  the  crop  suffered  for  want  of  mois- 
ture. The  Indian  com  crop  will  stand  a  great 
drought,  when  the  soil  is  well  cultivated,  mamr 
times  beyond  our  calculation.  But  then  this  bid- 
ding defiance  to  rain  and  dry  weather,  and  say- 
ing as  good  crops  can  be  raised  by  scientific  culture, 
without  these  blessmgs,  as  with,  is  going  beyond 
limit  And  after  all  the  care  and  attention  that  the 
farmer  may  bestow  on  his  crops  by  well-directed  la- 
bor, he  may  have  lus  expectations  cut  off  by  drought, 
storm  or  flood.  Yet  sood  cultivation  will  genendly 
succeed,  when  well  followed  out,  and  it  is  only  the 
extremes  and  exceptions  to  this  rule  that  will  &il 
to  ensure  generally  good  crops.  , 

Yours  truly,  L.  Durand. 

Derlnf,  a.,  1855. 

Starch,  Sugar,  Carbon. — ^Twelve  pounds  of 
starch  contain  five  pounds  of  carbon.  A  person  of 
sedentary  habits  throws  off  about  five  ounces  of 
carbon  in  twenty-four  hours — a  hard  laborer  twelve. 
To  supply  this  he  must  eat  sixteen  ounces  of  starch 
and  sugar.  .  If  he  take  it  in  the  form  of  wheat  bread, 
it  will  require  one  pound  and  three-fourths — ^if  in 
the  form  of  potatoes,  seven  and  a  half  pounds,  to 
supply  what  is  lost  by  breathing  alone.  A  horse, 
or  oow,  will  give  off  from  four  to  six  pounds  of  car- 
bon daily.  The  amount  of  food,  to  supply  this  loss, 
will  be  proportionately  greater. 
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Far  (he  Aino  Bngkmd  Fanner, 

FABM  WAflBS  ASD  LABOB. 

Mb.  Editor  :  —  An  article  appetred  in  the  Far- 
mtr  of  August  25th,  over  the  aignature  of  '^E  N./' 
the  writer  of  which  seems  to  think  wages  for  fkrm 
labor  are  not  high  enough  yet,  compared  with  other 
branches  of  labor.  He  does  not  mention  the  fiict 
that  before  the  mechanic  can  command  $1,50  or  $2 
per  diem,  he  must  give  some  time  in  learning  his 
trade,  and  then  invest  some  capital  in  a  set  of  me- 
chanic's tools.  Here  wages  on  the  &rm  range  from 
$12  to  $18  per  month,  for  the  term  of  six  or  eight 
months,  or  $150  to  $175  by  the  vear.  Now  it  is 
not  difficult  to  show  that  ue  laborer  receives  a 
greater  net  profit  at  the  end  of  the  year,  than  his 
employer,  with  from  two  to  four  thousand  dollars 
invested  in  his  fiurm.  The  farmer  who  clears  from 
one  to  three  hundred  dollars  annually,  we  think  do- 
ing well,  even  if  he  is  obliged  to  expend  that  sum 
on  his  buildings  or  fences,  that  they  may  not  be 
running  down. 

How  is  it  with  the  laborer  who  clears  from  $125 
to  $150  per  year?  ^'Figures  don't  he;"  therefore 
by  adding  in  six  per  cent,  he  will  in  a  few  years 
lay  by  a  sum  sufficient  to  purchase  a  small  rarm, 
and  tnus  have  an  interest  in  the  soil  he  cultivates-^ 
a  situation  to  be  preferred  to  any  promotion  he 
might  hope  for,  from  any  manufacturing  company. 
This  writer  says,  <*There  is  so  much  exposure  m 
&rming,  that  young  men  who  commence  at  the  age 
of  twenty-one  without  any  property,  and  with  the 
faitention  of  getting  a  living  by  wording  on  a  &rm, 
end  who  have  an  average  fortune,  usually  end  a 
short  life  as  poor  as  they  began  it"  A  most  awful 
picture,  truly.  That  tne  most  healthy  occupation 
that  God  ever  designed  for  man  should  shorten  hu- 
man life,  is  a  new  idea.  Any  young  man  who  be- 
gins for  himself  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  with  ha- 
bits of  industry  and  economy — ^two  words  the  im- 
port of  which  IS  not  instilled  in  the  minds  of  our 
young  men,  as  in  the  days  of  Dr.  Franklin — can  for 
$12  per  month  through  the  year,  clear  one  hundred 
dollars;  this  sum  received  annually,  and  prud 
managed,  will  at  the  age  of  forty  make  him  as  in- 
ndent  as  was  Stephen  Qirard,  with  his  millions. 
VI,  Aug.  28,  1855.  w. 


soil,  the  plaster  would  counteract  that  tendency, 
and  so  the  effect  of  mixing  them  would  be  bene- 
fidal  rather  than  otherwise." 

If  we  propound  the  same  question  to  practical 
&nner8,  we  get  contradictory  answers.  One  saya 
he  gets  good  results  from  both  ashes  and  plaster 
appned  separately,  but  not  e(iually  good,  if  they 
are  mixed.  Anomer  says,  it  is  less  labor  to  applv 
them  together,  and  the  results  are  quite  as  good. 
Both  mow  that  they  are  right;  and  the  scientific 
man  would  be  apt  to  think  ne  knows  that  the  last 
only  is  right  We  incline  stronely  to  the  opinioD 
that  ashes  and  plaster  may  be  used  iogdher  with  no 
injury  to  each  other,  but  with  perhaps  some  little 
advantage  over  their  $tpartiU  use ;  though  it  must 
be  confessed  that  there  are  strong  testimonies  to  the 
contrary  coming  from  practical  nirmers. 

Let  the  experiment  be  thoroughly  tried.  On 
part  of  a  fiela  apply  the  ashes  and  plaster  in  the 
bill  before  planting.  On  another  part,  the  soil 
being  the  same  and  similarly  treated  in  other  res- 
pects, let  the  ashes  be  applied  in  the  hill  at  plandns, 
and  the  plaster  be  appliea  after  the  first  hoeing.  If 
the  ground  were  2>eculiarly  warm,  it  might  be  well 
to  try  a  third  portion  by  sowing  the  asnes  broad- 
cast, and  applying  the  plaster  to  the  hilL  Our  ex- 
pectation would  be  that  little  or  no  difference  would 
appear,  except  that  where  the  ashes  were  sown 
broadcast,  the  crop  might  not  be  quite  as  forward 
early  in  the  season,  but  later  would  quite  equal  the 
other. 

We  are  the  &rthe8t  possible  horn  wishing  that 
the  practical  farmer  should  bow  to  the  opimons  of 
any  one.  If  agricultural  writera  and  agricultural 
workers  will  maintain  a  little  wholesome  watchful- 
ness and  a  great  deal  of  kindly  respect  for  each 
other,  the  best  interests  of  agriculture  will  be  ad- 
vanced.— Aos^'f  Farmtr* 


ASHES  AHS  PLASTER. 

A  subscriber  says : — "  I  wish  to  know  if  there  is 
anything  in  the  nature  of  ashes  or  plaster,  that  causes 
them  to  neutralize  each  other, when  used  together? 
My  neighbor  says,  he  knows  it  is  so,  and  that  I  shall 
lose  my  money  and  my  labor." 

Remarks.— Plaster  is  sulphate  of  lime.  In  the 
state  of  ground  plaster,  as  generally  used  in  this 
country,  it  consists  of  28  lbs.  of  lime  to  40  lbs.  of 
gulphuric  add,  and  18  lbs.  of  water. 

Ashes  are  made  up  largely  of  silicates,  mostly 
insoluble.  They  contain  also  carbonates  of  the 
alkalis,  potash  and  soda,  and  of  the  alkaline  earths, 
Kme  ana  magnesia,  together  with  a  little  of  various 

Shosphates,  a  little  sulphate  of  lime  (plaster),  a  lit- 
e  soluble  silica,  and  small  portions  of^free  alkaH. 
In  answer  to  the  above  question,  science  would 
say :  "  No ;  the  two  cannot  neutralise  each  other ; 
no  decompoation  will  be  effected  by  mingling  them 
in  the  soil;  and  so  far  as  the  free  alkali  of  the 
ashes  mi^t  tend  to  dissipate  the  ammonia  of  the 


For  Uu  New  England  Farmer. 

FARMERS*  DISADVAHTAGES. 

Mr.  Brown  : — I  do  not  wish  to  intrude  upon  tJie 
columns  of  your  valuable  journal ;  however,  as  yoa 
are  always  willing  to  hear  frt>m  the  young  and  in- 
experienced, and  as  you  are  frequently  describing 
the  peculiar  advantages  of  the  fanner,  and  the 
means  which  he  possesses  for  enjoyment,  I. think 
that  a  few  words  upon  the  disadvantages  of  a  &p- 
mer's  Ufe  would  not  come  amiss.  I  refer  to  the  ob- 
stacles against  which  a  poor  *'&rm  boy"  has  to  con- 
tend, in  acquiring  an  education.  Tne  farmer  in 
comfortable  circumstances  can  give  his  sons  a  lib- 
eral education.  But  the  boy  who  is  <*put  out,**  or 
who  works  by  the  month,  is  obliged  to  labor  four- 
teen or  sixteen  houn  per  diem,  during  the  summer, 
and  he  can  have  but  httle  time  or  diopoeition  to  ac- 
quire information.  Moreover,  fiurming  has  this  dis- 
advantage, it  is  a  very  unsociable  employment,  and 
when  the  boy  has  any  leisure,  he  vei^  naturally  de- 
votes it  to  finding  company  with  which  he  can  as- 
sociate. 

And  when  winter,  the  time  for  study,  comes,  the 
case  is  not  much  better.  If  he  does  cnores  for  his 
board,  he  is  obliged  to  rise  very  early,  and  labor 
besides  until  school-time,  and  freiijuently  later,  and 
getting  late  to  school  is  a  very  discouraging  tbipg 
for  an  ambitious  boy,  and  the  transition  from  vig- 
orous exercise  in  the  keen  winter  atmosphere  to 
the  uncomfortable,  poorly-ventilated  school-houset 
is  so  sudden,  that  his  head  aches,  a  feeUng  of  F 
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tade  creeps  over  him,  and  he  is  unable  to  study; 
therefore,  he  is  called  inattentive,  a  dull  scholar, 
grets  discouraged,  and  after  passing  through  the 
three  winter  months,  he  goes  to  work,  and  oefore 
winter  commences  again,  ne  has  forgot  nearly  all 
that  he  learned  the  previous  season.  Continuing 
thus  from  year  to  year,  the  boy  becomes  a  man  used 
to  hard  labor,  but  possessing  litUe  information,  and 
as  is  usually  the  case,  lives  and  dies  a  common  lar 
borer. 

Now,  I  will  admit,  that  the  pursuit  of  agriculture 
18  the  most  honorable  and  usefhl  employment  in 
which  a  person  can  engage,  and  every  nation  which 
has  encouraged  the  ciUtivation  of  the  soil,  and  the 
employment  of  independent  labor,  has  increased  in 
wealth  and  strength,  while  the  use  oi  ignorant  and 
slave  labor  is  most  pernicious  in  its  effects  upon  the 
pro8]>erity  of  a  nation.  Yet  I  think  that  the  opijor- 
tunities  which  agriculture  aflbrds  for  the  acquire- 
ment of  an  education  are  rather  of  a  negative  order. 

South  HadUy,  July,  1855.  E.  N. 

Remarks. — ^There  are  difficulties  to  be  overcome 
by  the  "former  boy,"  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge, 
we  confess,  but  that  they  are  of  a  sterner  character 
than  those  the  mechanic  or  merchant's  boy  must 
emtend  with,  is  not  clear.  To  a  determined  mind, 
the  common  difficulties  of  life  operate  only  as  a 
kind  of  spur,  ^hile  the  timid  and  doubting  >ield  to 
them,  and  thus  lose  the  prize  to  which  they  aspired. 
Upward,  and  Onward,  must  be  the  words  for  young 
men.  Make  circumstances  yield  to  your  strong 
will,  and  bend  or  break  the  hindrances  which  ob- 
struct your  path.  What  man  has  done,  you  can 
do.  Never  doubt  Keep  a  trusting,  resolute  heart 
and  go  on  your  way — ^you  will  succeed. 


MAHUBE. 

NicoLAi,  in  his  work  entitied  "Principles  for  the 
B^;ulation  of  Estates,"  asserts  that- 
One  ox  or  cow  yields  ten  wagon  loads,  (for  two 
horses,)  of  manure ; 

One  young  ox  or  cow,  five  loads ; 

One  horse,  fed  or  stabled,  fifteen  loads ; 

One  horse,  turned  out  to  grass,  seven  and  a  half 
loads; 

One  sheep,  one  load. 

He  also  observes  that  one-half  the  qxiantity  of 
manure  obtained  firom  the  homed  beasts,  may  be 
derived  firom  the  pigs,  poultry  and  &rm-yard,  pro- 
vided that  proper  care  be  taken  to  keep  the 
former  well  provided  with  straw  and  other  litter 


KEADnra  in  the  cabs. 

Pailroads  have  wonderfully  changed  the  busmeas 
and  ways  of  the  world.  CSties  were  once  places  of 
residence,  and  merchants  thought  they  must  dom>* 
ciliate  within  a  moment's  call  of  their  ships  and 
banks  and  counting-rooms,  or  trade  would  languish 
and  die.  But  steam  and  iron  roads  have  proved 
that  ships  will  sail  and  banks  discount,  if  the  mer- 
chant sleeps  in  the  country,  away  fi*om  the  din  of 
rattling  wheels,  and  the  mephitic  vapors  of  gorged 
gutters  and  sewers.  But  it  is  not  the  merchant 
alone  who  has  forsaken  the  city ;  mechanics,  artists 
lawyers,  dergymen  and  editors,  not  only  find  the 
country  congoiial,  but  less  expensive  than  the  city, 
as  a  place  of  residence,  including  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation over  the  road  twice  or  more  each  day. 

But  to  spend  twenty  minutes  or  an  hour,  morn- 
ing and  evening,  in  the  cars,  and  to  take  a  choice  of 
conversing  amid  the  screams  of  the  steam  whistie, 
and  the  clattering  of  the  wheels,  or  to  be  left  alone 
to  one's  thoughts,  presented  a  dilemma,  the  horns 
of  which  were  either  of  them  too  sharp  for  Yankee 
impatience  to  hang  upon.  So  the  merchant  pulled 
out  his  "piice  current,"  and  studied  that,  tiie  law- 
yer his  "brief,"  and  clinched  the  points  of  that,  the 
clergyman  his  "suggestions  for  every  day  in  the 
year,"  and  the  editor  his  "exchanges,"  and  thus 
made  all  the  time  count  as  so  much  devoted  to  bun" 
Now,  the  newsboy  comes  with  the  mormng 
and  evening  papers,  and  follows  on  with  "Harper," 
"Putnam,"  and  "The  Lamplighter,"  as  regularly  as 
the  trips  of  the  cars  themselves.  We  are  deter- 
mined not  to  be  left  alone— it  is  pleasanter  to  read 
than  to  Udnk — so  we  hurry  on,  leaving  the  "inward 
digestion"  for  a  "more  convenient  season,"  and  the 
mind  to  become  lazy,  laggish  and  unprofitable. 

Reading  in  the  carsy  however,  will  have  another, 
and  most  painfiil  influence  upon  Hiepkytieal  system. 
We  had  several  times  been  cautioned  against  read- 
ing in  the  cars,  but  a  bag  full  of  "exchanges"  has 
proved  too  strong  a  temptation  to  resist,  and  for 
several  years  it  has  been  our  practice  to  read  firom 
two  or  three  to  twenty  or  thirty  papers  while  pass- 
ing over  a  distance  of  twenty  miles.  But  during 
the  spring  and  early  part  of  summer  we  invariably 
returned  home  with  a  painful  sensation  in  and 
about  the  eyes,  though  feeling  nothing  of  it  on  tak- 


capable  of  being  resolved  into  manure.    Twenty  of  ing  the  cars  at  Boston.  This  pain  at  length  became 


these  loads  he  supposes  amply  sufficient  for  an  acre 
— ^that  is,  of  the  cattle ;  twenty-five  loads  of  the 
nixed  manure  obtained  fVom  the  &rm-yard,  and 
fifteen  loads  from  the  sheep-cote  or  yard, 

Karle  estimates  the  quantity  of  manure  furnished 
by  sixty-five  cow8,  turned  out  to  pasture  all  day, 
and  brought  up  at  night  to  the  cow-house,  during 
summer,  sufficient  to  manure  one  hundred  acres. 

Pfaffer  asserts  that  one  cow,  stable-fed,  will 
produce  one  hundred  quintals  of  manure ;  and  an 
oxy  put  up  to  flitten,  eighty  quintals. 


permanent,  sometimes  violent,  and  so  great  as  to 
prevent  us  from  reading,  and  generally  fi-om  wri- 
ting, though  the  sight  was  not  impaired.  Upon 
consultation  with  an  oculist,  he  stated  that  the  op- 
tic nerve  had  become  weakened  by  overtasking  it, 
and  inquired  if  we  were  not  in  the  habit  of  recMng 
in  the  oars !  Under  an  interdiction  from  reading 
and  writing,  the  eyes  have  rapidly  improved,  and 
we  can  now  read  half  an  hour  at  a  sitting,  under 
&vorable  circumstances. 
The  most  unpleasant  and  painful  sensations  of  our 
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experience  have  been  after  retiring  at  night    The  vorite  jeet  of  his  had  been  to  crow  like  a  cock ;  and 

whole  ej-e  would  then  seem  to  be  oscillating,  and  as  he  lay  on  the  ground  he  thought  of  the  only  war 

accompanied  by  severe  pain  at  each  motion.  [  ^  «^^  ^°*«elf,  and  crowed.    I'his  had  such  an  ef- 

cj.       1   .     ;,      J      •    J    ^  ^u  r*i.  feet  on  his  comrades  that  they  ralhed,  charged  again 

Since  being  thus  depnved  of  the  use  of  the  eyes,]  ^jjgj^^g^jjjjjj^  ^  --•        o     -o 

several  persons  have  stated  to  us  a  


similar  experience  in  themselves, 
and  arising  from  the  same  cause. 
We  are  also  informed  that  an  ex- 
pressman, who  had  for  many  years 
been  passing  back  and  forth  between 
Boston  and  one  of  the  neighboring 
towns,  and  who  was  in  the  constant 
habit  of  reading  in  the  cars,  has  be- 
come totally  blind,  and  the  cause  is 
imputed  to  that  fact  In  reading, 
the  eye  not  only  takes  in  the  word, 
but  eac^  Uiier  of  the  word,  and  their 
formation  upon  the  retina  of  the  eye 
must  be  exceedingly  complicated 
and  difficult  mider  such  conflicting 
motions  as  are  caused  by  a  rapidly- 
moving  train  of  cars.  Perhaps  the 
communication  of  these  &cts  may 
save  a  good  pair  of  eyes. 


OUTLIirE  OF  THE  MELON  APPLE. 


The  HmHcuttiaisi  for  September,  1854, 
gives  a  glowing  account  of  this  apple,  the 
editor  stating  that  he  once  carried  some  of 
them  to  Europe  and  presented  Mr.  Ritebs, 
who  pronounced  them  ''the  most  tender  and 
delicious  apples  he  had  ever  tasted."  This 
apple  originated,  with  the  Northern  Spy,  in 
the  garden  of  Mr.  Chapin,  of  East  Bloom- 
field,  Ontario  County,  N.  Y.    From  what  we 


DATS  WITHOUT  HIOHTB. 

There  is  nothing  that  strikes  a  stranger  more 
forcibly  when  he  visits  Sweden  at  the  season  of 
^e  year  when  the  days  are  longest,  than  the  ab- 
sence of  the  night  We  arrived  at  Stockholm  from 
Oottenburg,  400  miles  distant,  in  the  morning, 
and  in  the  afternoon  went  to  see  some  friends — 
had  not  taken  note  of  time — and  returned  about 
midnight;  it  was  as  light  as  it  is  here  half  an  hour 
before  sundown.  You  could  see  distinctly.  But 
all  was  quiet  in  the  street  It  seemed  as  if  the  in- 
habitants were  gone  away,  or  were  dead.  No  signs 
of  Kfe — ^stores  closed. 

The  sun  goes  down  at  Stockholm  a  little  before 
ten  o'clock.  There  is  great  illumination  all  night, 
as  the  sun  passes  round  the  earth  towards  the  north 
pole,  the  refraction  of  its  rays  is  such  that  you  may 
see  to  read  at  midnight  Dr.  Baird  read  a  letter  in 
the  forest  near  Stockholm  at  midnight,  without  ar- 
tificial light  There  is  a  mountain  at  the  Bothnia, 
where,  on  the  21st  of  June  the  sun  does  not  go 
down  at  all.  Travellers  go  there  to  see  it  A 
steamboat  goes  up  from  Stockholm  for  the  purpose 
of  carrjnng  those  who  are  curious  to  witness  the 
phenomenon.  It  occurs  only  one  night  The  sun 
goes  down  to  the  horizon,  you  can  see  the  whole 
&ce  of  it,  and  in  five  minutes  it  begins  to  rise. 

Birds  and  animals  take  their  accustomed  rest  at 
the  usual  hours.  The  hens  take  to  the  trees  about 
7  o'clock,  P.  M.,  and  stay  there  until  the  sun  is 
well  up  in  the  morning,  and  the  people  get  into  the 
habit  of  rising  late,  too. 


A  Martial  Bcttoon. — ^There  is  oflen  a  buffoon 
attached  to  each  Russian  company,  who  amuses  his 
comrades  by  his  jests  and  antics,  and  is  generally  a 
great  favonte.  On  one  occasion  in  the  Caucasus, 
when  the  troops  were  driven  back  by  the  Circassians, 
the  buffoon  was  wounded  and  left  behind.    A  fa- 


can  learn  of  it,  we  judge  that  it  is  too  tender  to 
bear  long  carriage  or  much  handling,  and  the  tree 
scarcely  vigorous  enough  m  its  growth  to  be  re- 
commended for  profitable  culture,  but  Is  worthy  a 
place  in  every  orchard  or  garden,  for  &mily  use. 
The  editor  of  the  Frame  Farmer  thinks  it  excels 
the  Northern  Spy,  in  taste,  but  says  nothing  of  its 
quaUtiee  as  a  market  fruit 


Inquiry — What  do  they  do  with  the  Diet  ? 
— **  £.  £."  contributes  the  following : — ^A  feurmer 
called  the  other  day.  Mv  little  niece  wanted  to 
show  lum  the  kittens,  and  he  told  her  he  had  a 
plenty  at  home,  and  went  on  to  tell  an  incident  re- 
latin£^  to  the  necessity  of  keeping  them,  which  was 
briefly  this :  A  ground  squirrel,  iciunu  $triahu^ 
or  "  chipmuck,"  as  he  called  it,  had  been  making 
depredations  u])on  his  com,  when  one  day  he  dis- 
covered, a  few  feet  from  his  corn-bam,  a  squirrel's 
hole,  which  he  dug  out  about  four  feet  deep,  and 
came  to  com,  which  he  threw  out  to  the  fowls  what 
he  judged  to  be  half  a  bushel,  and  then  gathered  up 
a  bAlf-bushel  more,  heaped  up.  The  mastery  was, 
how  Sir  Hackee  could  make  an  excavation  to  con- 
tain a  bushel  or  com,  and  leave  no  traces  of  the 
dirt.  Some  suggest  that  they  eat  it ;  others  again 
that  they  carry  it  to  a  great  distance,  and  scatter  it 
here  and  there  and  everywhere.  Can  the  Country 
Gentleman,  or  any  of  his  £unily,  give  any  satisfao- 
tory  explanation  of  it — Country  Gentleman, 


Agricultural  College  in  Michigan.— The 
land  upon  which  the  college  is  to  be  erected  has 
been  purchased — ^lying  about  three  miles  from  the 
Capitol  at  I^ansing — at  $15  per  acre.  The  land  n 
of  various  quality,  and  is  said  to  be  well  adapted  to 
the  pmrposes  o^  the  institution,  comprising  abont 
600  acres. 
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XT.  8.  AGRIOULTUBAL  FAIR. 

Everything  is  going  on  to  render  this  Exhibition 
the  grandest  and  most  attraotiTe  that  has  ever  tak- 
en place  in  this  country.  It  'will  come  after  all  the 
other  State  and  Comity  Fairs  have  taken  place, 
80  that  the  stock,  implements,  &c,  that  have  been 
exhibited  at  these,  may  be  brought  here.  The 
Journal  says,  in  regard  to  this  show,  the  ground  to 
be  occupied  in  October  next,  for  the  grand  exhibi- 
tion by  the  United  States  Agricultural  Society  in 
this  city,  is  on  the  cit}'  lands  at  the  South  End, 
bordering  on  Harrison  Avenue  on  the  north, 
Brookline  Street  on  the  east,  and  on  the  south  and 
west  by  the  .water,  covering  an  area  of  some  fifty 
acres.  About  one  himdred  horse-carts  and  between 
four  and  five  hundred  laborers  are  actively  em- 
ployed in  levelling  this  extensive  lot,  and  a  host  of 
carpenters  are  engaged  in  preparing  the  wood  wook 
for  fencing,  seats,  &c. 

The  Ohio  Farmer  says: — 

'<WeU,  we  are  to  have  another  National  Stock 
Fair.  We  are  glad  of  it.  Boston  has  taken  hold 
of  it  in  earnest  Mr.  Wilder  writes  us : — ^'It  may  be 
well  for  you  to  know  that  the  subscription  of  ^20- 
000  I  have  raised  in  about  six  haurSf  no  one  person 
puttme  down  less  than  f  500.  Ilie  occasion  will  be 
one  ofjppreat  interest,  and  no  pains  will  be  spared  to 
make  it  worthy  of  the  dty  in  wluch  it  is  held,  and 
of  the  nation  which  the  Society  represents.'  Tliat's 
the  talk,  and  the  performance  will  be  equal  to  the 
promise.  Ck>L  Wilder  never  does  anything  by 
Halves,  but  with  the  munificence  of  an  emperor. 
Now  let  the  Ohians,  Xentuckians,  IlHnoans  and  In- 
diamans,  prepare  their  best  cattle  for  this  National 
Show,  and  let  us  have  a  grand  Jubilee.  All  the 
State  Fairs  will  be  over,  and  the  {gorgeous  Indian 
summer  weather  will  be  just  the  tame  to  visit  New 
England." 

AOKICULTUKB  THE  PbOPEA   CALLING. — ^A   mOSt 

sensible  writer  in  the  Country  GtnUeman  says : — 

All  other  pursuits  are  proper  in  their  places,  but 
when  carried  to  too  great  an  extent,  produce  poverty, 
distress,  and  misery.  The  more  agriculture  is  pur- 
sued, the  greater  is  the  benefit  to  the  human  race. 
Here  is  a  field  for  the  philanthropisL  Establish 
ajglriculture  upon  a  good  oasis — ^the  basis  of  intel- 
ligence— and  you  wul  do  much  to  dose  what  are 
now  flood-gates  of  misery  to  society.  Our  city  poor, 
our  mercnant  clerks,  our  emigrant  poor,  ana  our 
country  poor,  all  call  for  relief;  and  here  alone  can 
it  be  ODtained, — ^in  intelligent  husbandry.  Agricul- 
ture is  the  great  moving  power  of  human  existence, 
and  as  the  numan  &nmy  increases,  we  must 
the  closer  to  our  mother  earth  for  support  Thus 
the  mandate  **  to  earn  our  bread  by  the  sweat  of 
our  brow,"  becomes  from  our  condition  a  matter  of 
necessity ;  but  in  it  we  see  the  goodness  and  wisdom 
of  our  ^reat  law-giver,  for  **  necessity  is  the  mother 
of  contrivance,"  we  thus  increase  in  intelli^nce,  and 
intelligence  promotes  morality  and  happmess.  In 
the  dim  but  yet  brightening  ftiture,  we  behold,  in- 
instead  of  cities  overcrowded  with  human  life  and 
nigged  pauperism  stalking  abroad,  the  whole  &ce  of 
nature  one  great  Eden, — ^the  sons  of  Adam  all  in- 
heriting his  estate.    Agriculture  exerts  an  influence 


to  equalize  the  distribution  of  wealth,  which  no  law, 
nor  theory,  nor  any  other  pursuit,  has  or  ever  can 
accomplisL   

HOW  TO  PREVEHT  AHD  CVRB  KICK- 
IHG  COWS. 

An  «*01d  Farmer"  writes  thus  to  •*Life  Bhutrc^ 

In  most  cases  the  habit  of  kicking  is  contracted 
during  the  first  month  after  the  cow  has  had  her 
first  odf.  If,  as  is  often  the  case  with  well-fed  heif- 
ers, the  udder  is  a  little  feverish  at  the  time,  it  oftr 
en  becomes  so  sore  that  it  is  impossible  for  the 
poor  creature  to  stand  still  while  the  necessary  milk- 
ing is  being  done.  Following  the  instinct  of  nature, 
she  kicks ;  and  finding  she  is  thus  for  the  moment 
freed  horn  pain,  contmues  to  do  it  till  the  anger 
of  the  milker  is  aroused,  and  then  a  bad  matter  is 
made  much  worse. 

It  is  better  in  the  first  place  to  tie  the  heifer  by 
the  head,  then  set  your  left  shoulder  gently  but 
firmly  against  her,  just  back  of  her  rifi^ht  shoulder, 
grasp  firmly  her  right  fore  le^  below  the  knee,  tum- 
mg  her  foot  up  ba&ward  tiU  it  touches  the  leg,  then 
sUp  on  over  the  knee  a  strap,  or  hoop,  or  cord  that 
win  confine  it  &st  in  that  position.  While  stand- 
ing on  three  legs  she  will  nnd  it  difficult  to  kick  so 
as  to  hurt  you.  Now  take  a  convenient  sized  cloth, 
and  wet  and  wash  the  udder  thoroughly  with  tepid 
or  cold  water,  after  which  milk  her  as  careftilly  and 
tenderly  as  jjbssible,  using  at  the  same  time  such 
gentle  and  soothing  language  as  is  calculated  to 
show  her  that  you  do  not  wish  to  hurt  her— -but 
let  her  struggles  be  ever  so  violent  or  provoking, 
mind  you  keep  control  of  your  own  temper.  An. 
outbreak  on  your  pert  will  as  certainly  be  produc- 
tive of  a  bad  effect  upon  the  cow,  as  an  echo  will 
answer  your  own  voice,  or  as  your  image  will  be  re- 
flected m  a  mirror.  Kindness,  combined  with  the 
rsrfect  control  you  have  over  her  in  this  situation, 
consider  much  the  best  way  of  breaking  them ; 
and  after  a  few  times  she  will  lift  her  foot  to  be  tied 
readily  as  a  horse  will  be  shod.  Continue  to 
milk  her  in  this  way  until  the  soreness  is  gone,  and 
she  wiU  find  it  a  gratification  to  be  milked,  will  oft- 
en meet  you  as  she  sees  vou  coming  with  the  pail, 
and  you  will  ever  after  find  it  easier  to  get  along 
with  her  should  her  teats  by  chance  get  sore  after- 
ward. 

Flour  in  New  HAMPSHraE. — For  several  years 
past  the  Eastern  States  have  depended  almost  en- 
tirely upon  the  West  for  their  flour ;  but  this  year 
they  undertook  to  raise  their  own,  and  with  very 
ffratifying  success.  An  old  &rmer,  who  has  recent- 
ly travelled  extensively  in  Sullivan  and  Grafton 
counties,  assures  us  that  he  never  saw  such  crops 
of  wheat  in  New  Hampshire.  We  hear  similar  re- 
ports from  other  quarters,  and  have  seen  some 
beautiful  fields  ourselves.  It  may  be  thought,  per- 
haps, that  all  the  wheat  New  Hampshire  can  raise 
wiU  not  affect  the  mariiet  price  of  flour ;  but  when 
it  is  considered  that  for  five  years  past  it  has  pro- 
duced next  to  none,  while  this  year  it  will  supply 
half  its  population,  the  efiiect  must  be  felt;  and  if 
the  other  New  England  States  have  done  as  well, 
the  a^regate  influence  upon  prices  must  be  quite 
perceptibfe.  Flour  must  come  down,  as  soon  as 
the  new  crop  is  fully  available. — MamAeeUr  Demo- 
crat, 
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CHEMISTE7— Ho.  2. 

TRANSFORMATION. 

As  every  species  of  growth  and  decay  consists  in 
the  passage  of  water  from  one  state  to  another,  it 
may  not  be  amiss  to  elance  at  some  of  these  chan- 
ges, as  they  present  uiemselves  to  the  student  of 
nature.  "All  organized  substances  are  composed 
mainly  of  but  four  elements,  viz.,  carbon,  hydrogen, 
oxygen  and  nitrogen." — Yownans.  These,  acted 
upon  by  different  agents,  and  under  different  cir- 
cumstances, go  to  make  up,  in  the  main,  the  sum 
total  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  world. 

But  let  us  look  at  vegetable  growth.  Every  per- 
fect seed  possesses  in  itself  the  rudiments  of  a  new 
plant  '4n  some  varieties  it  is  so  complete  that  the 
microscope  reveals  its  structure,  root,  stem  and 
leaves. " —  Youmans, 

Encased  in  its  coating,  it  awaits  the  action  of  ex- 
ternal agents,  viz.,  warmth,  air  and  moisture.  When 
exposed  to  these,  it  awakes  to  life,  absorbs  water 
and  ox^'gen,  swells  in  bulk,  chemical  action  begins, 
carbonic  acid  is  given  off,  its  temperature  rises,  and 
a  new  substance,  (a  kind  of  ferment,)  is  formed, 
which  possesses  the  power  of  changing  starch  into 
sugar  or  gum,  thus  supplying  the  necessities  of  the 
young  plant  As  soon  as  the  germ  appears,  it  first 
takes  root,  and  then  the  blade  appears,  and  it  be- 
gins to  provide  for  itself  Food  in  a  liquid  form  is 
taken  up  by  the  roots,  and  is,  by  capillary  attrac- 
tion, carried  to  the  extreme  of  every  branch  and 
leaf,  there  undergoing  the  change  necessary  to  fit 
it  for  food,  for  the  growing  plant,  by  being  mixed 
with  carbonic  acid  absorbed  from  the  air.  And  let 
it  ever  be  remembered  that  the  leaf  i$  the  secU  of 
this  important  changt.  The  leaf  is  an  organ  of  in- 
halation, digestion  and  respiration.  Hales  found 
that  a  sunflower,  weighing  three  pounds,  exhaled 
thirty  ounces  of  water  in  a  day.  Tne  pores  are  sit^ 
uated  upon  the  under  side  of  the  leaf,  and  are  valve- 
like in  their  actions,  opening  when  the  supply  of 
water  is  abundant,  and  closing  when  it  is  small. 
"They  vary  in  size,  on  different  kinds j  upon  the 
apple  leaf  it  is  said  there  are  24,000  to  the  souare 
inch." — Gray.  Oxygen  is  returned  to  the  air  by 
plants,  while  they  retain  the  carbon,  thus  purifying 
the  air ;  for  men  and  animals  take  oxvgen  from  the 
air,  and  return  carbonic  acid,  while  plants  take  car- 
bonic acid  and  return  oxygen ;  thus  acting  in  uni- 
son, keeping  the  air  in  nearly  the  same  state.  "An 
aduJt  man  exhales  about  140  gallons  of  this  gas  per 
day." — Davy. 

The  wind,  too,  plays,  its  part  in  this  grand  drama 
of  nature,  by  keepii^  the  air  in  neveivceasing  mo- 
tion. But  the  most  wonderful  part  of  all  this  com- 
plicated machinery,  is  the  sun.  He  is  the  engine, 
so  to  speak,  that  moves  the  whole.  Notliing  could 
come  to  maturi^,  without  the  liffht  and  heat  of  the 
king  of  day.  How  truly  wonderful,  that  a  few 
gases  mingled  with  a  very  small  proportion  of  min- 
eral elements,  should  compose  all  tne  varied  form 
of  life,  vegetable  and  animal,  that  we  see  in  our 
ever-changing  world.  But  so  it  is,  and  these  chan- 
ges are,  to  my  mind  at  least,  a  very  appropriate 
theme  of  study.  S.  Tennet. 

fFest  Poland,  Jlfe.,  Aug.,  1S55. 


Great  Yield  of  Rte.— The  Salem  Obatrvcr  has 
a  specimen  of  rye  raised  this  season  upon  the  town 
&rm  of  South  I)anvers,  on  a  piece  of  land  of  ordi- 


nary gravelly  soil,  measuring  seven  acres  and  one 
hundred  and  twenty  rods,  which  yielded  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty-nine  and  a  half  bushels.  It  weighed 
fifty-six  poimds  to  the  bushel.  One  hundred  and 
fifty  bushels  of  it  were  sold  for  $1,50  a  busheL 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

LIME  AHD  CANKER  WORXa 

Mr.  Editor: — As  no  answer  has  appeared  in 
your  paper,  to  the  inquiry  of  "Verdant  Farmer,"  in 
relation  to  a  remedy  for  the  grubs,  which  are  de- 
strojing  whole  fields  of  com,  &c.,  in  his  vicinity,  I 
take  the  liberty  of  requesting  you  to  insert,  for  the 
benefit  of  your  numerous  readers,  the  following  ar- 
ticle taken  fix)m  the  Evening  Transcript^  giving  an 
account  of  a  remedy  which  nas  been  very  success- 
ful in  destroying  the  canker  worm,  and  which  will 
be  found  equally  eflicacious  for  the  destruction  of 
grubs  and  worms  of  all  kinds. 

Most  respectfiilly  yours,  &c. 

Charlestawn,  Aug.  13(^  1855.  G.  J.  F. 

Muriate  of  Lime  and  Canker  Worms. — Mr, 
Editor: — ^The  ravages  of  the  canker  worm  for  the 
last  few  years  have  been  to  me  a  subject  of  deep  in- 
terest and  inquiry,  and  I  have  devised  many  schemes 
for  the  destniction  of  this  rapidly  increasing  pest. 
While  a  resident  of  Cambridge,  the  experiments 
above  alluded  to  were  tried;  but  my  removal  to 
Lexington  put  a  stop  for  the  time  beine  to  all  ftip- 
ther  mvestigations,  and  I  cannot  judge  how  fiir 
either  or  any  of  them  would  have  succeeded.  The 
canker  worms  had  not  as  then  reached  Lexington^ 
or  that  part  of  it  in  which  I  resided,  and  I  really 
hoped,  that,  as  far  as  I  was  concerned,  I  had  seen 
the  last  of  them ;  but  judge  my  horror,  Mr.  Editor, 
when  visiting  my  next  neighbor's  garden,  to  find  his 
apple  trees,  which  by  the  way  had  been  purchased 
that  spring  from  a  nursery  in  Cambridge,  covered 
with  my  old  enemies.  They  were  even  now  going 
into  their  winter  quiirters,  preparatory  to  a  vigorous 
campaign  in  the  coming  spring. 

It  so  happened  that  during  that,season  I  had  been 
making  some  experiments  with  muriate  of  lime, 
which  my  most  esteemed  friend,  Mr.  James  Gould, 
the  manufacturer,  had  recommended  to  my  notice 
as  a  fertilizer.  As  a  manure,  the  muriate  exceeded 
my  most  sanguine  expectations ;  and  the  thought 
struck  me  while  thus  usmg  it,  why  will  it  not  an- 
swer the  double  purpose  of  fertihang  the  ground 
and  de8tro}ing  the  canker  worms  ?  By  my  direction 
therefore,  the  ground,  to  the  extent  of  the  branches 
under  the  trees  in  question,  was  well  covered  with 
this  muriate  of  lime;  late  in  the  &11  it  was  dug 
thoroughly  in.  The  next  season,  not  a  canker  worm 
was  to  be  found.  The  experiment  had  fully  succeed- 
ed. Now  is  the  time,  Mr.  Editor,  for  your  readers 
to  try  the  thing  for  themselves.  I  do  not  ask  them 
to  put  faith  in  my  experiment  alone,  for  I  am  hap- 
py to  add,  that  the  same  thing  has  been  since  tried, 
both  in  England  and  in  this  countrj*,  and  in  every 
case  with  perfect  success. 

The  canker  worms  have  now  mostly  gone  into  the 
ground,  and  now,  therefore,  is  the  time  to  destroy 
Uiem.  The  experiment  is  well  worth  trying,  for  «a 
a  fertilizer  alone,  the  muriate  will  pay  three  times 
its  cost  I  shall  give  mvplum  trees  the  same  dose, 
and  have  no  doubt  but  tWe  too  it  will  do  its  work. 
Yours  truly,  William  Plumkr. 

Lexingtoti,  June  21,  1855. 
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Fw  the  Nnp  Bnghnd  Parmer. 

A  HEW  BTTILDnra  MATERIAL. 

We  have  just  been  shown  a  new  building  materi- 
al, which  promises,  from  its  exceeding  cheapness, 
beauty  ana  apparent  durability,  to  supplant  entirely 
the  use  of  stone,  brick  or  wood. 

This  article  is  the  invention  of  Mr.  Ambrose 
Foster,  of  Portland,  Wis.,  and  by  him  patented. 
It  may  properly  be  termed  arti/icUU  9andr$ione,  be- 
ing composed  of  eleven  parts  common  sand  to  one 
part  dry  slaked  lime,  which  being  thoroughly  min- 
gled together,  without  the  use  of  water,  ana  sub- 
jected to  a  pressure  of  a  hundred  tons  to  the  square 
foot  (a  pressure  readily  obtained  by  machinery) 
produces  a  beautiful  stone,  with  polished  sur&ceft, 
which  exposure  to  the  atmosphere  hardens,  and 
soon  it  becomes  eqjual  to  gramte  for  strength  and 
solidity,  only  beoommg  harder  and  more  stone-like 
by  the  action  of  the  weather.  These  blocks  may  be 
made  of  any  desired  size  and  shape,  from  that  of 
the  common  brick  to  a  foot  square,  or  may  be 
formed  triangular  for  comers  of  buildings,  or  curved 
for  chimneys  and  other  purposes.  ESich  block  is 
pressed  witk  a  space  for  oeaa  air,  thereby  render^ 
mg  all  walls  maae  by  them,  both  dry  and  warm. 
No  lathing  or  plastenng  is  needed,  the  walls  being 
perfectly  smooth  on  either  side,  upon  which  paint 
or  paper  may  be  laid,  and  present  a  better  appear- 
ance than  when  laid  upon  plastering. 

The  press  in  which  this  material  is  to  be  manu- 
&cturea,  will  be  so  small  and  light  that  it  may 
readily  be  taken  to  any  spot  where  it  is  desired  to 
erect  a  building — ^bringing  the  sand  from  the  near- 
est bank,  and  the  lime  from  the  nearest  kiln,  and 
making  any  quantity  of  blocks  desired,  thus  saving 
the  expense  of  handling  and  carting. 

This  article  has  been  subjected  to  the  severest 
tests  and  examinations  by  the  most  thorough,  sci- 
entific and  practical  men,  chemists  and  architects  of 
New  York  city,  and  elsewhere,  and  pronounced  by 
them  to  be  a  perfectly  safe  and  most  valuable  sub- 
stitute  for  stone  and  brick. 

Of  the  cJiMjmess  of  the  material,  none  can 
doubt  when  they  remember  how  abimdant  sand  is 
everywhere,  and  lime  almost  equally  so.  Of  its  du- 
rability and  capability  of  resislmg  all  external  infln 
ences,  there  seems  no  doubt ;  this,  however,  will  be 
fiirther  determined  by  unerring  experiments ;  which 
if  successful,  will  render  it  one  of  the  greatest  in- 
ventions of  the  age. 

Any  information  in  re^d  to  this  article  can  be 
had  horn  Messrs.  J.  H.%uck  &  Co.,  of  Lebanon, 
N.  IL,  who  are  the  manufacturers  of  the  presses 
for  making  it ;  which  we  understand  they  will  soon 
be  in  readiness  to  send  to  any  part  of  the  United 
States.  They  are  also  agents  for  the  sale  of  patent 
rights  for  the  States  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire, 
Vermont  and  Massachusetts. 

We  can  hardly  conceive  of  a  better  boon  to  man- 
kind, in  a  temporal  view,  than  the  discovery  of  a 
very  cheap  and  inexhaustible  material  for  construct- 
ing their  buildines,  their  houses,  their  homes ;  the 
possession  of  which  gives  to  life  its  chiefest  pleasure 
and  sweetest  enjoyment  A  home  for  all — that  is 
a  home  in  its  most  thrilling  acceptation,  and  rice  and 
crime  will  have  few  devotees.  E.  I. 

Lebanon,  JST.  H.,  1855. 


REMARK& — Please  send  us  a  S])ecimen  of  the 
manu&ctured  materiaL 


IMPROVEMENTS.  % 

The  investment  of  capital  in  permanent  improve- 
ments, is  much  more  common  in  England  than  in 
this  country.  Li  the  Mark-Lane  Express  of  April 
10th,  there  is  a  report  of  a  speech  by  Mr.  Mechi 
of  Tiptree  Hall,  in  which  that  gentleman  is  repre- 
sented to  have  said,  that  he  had,  on  a  &rm  of  one 
hundred  and  seventy  acres,  nearly  or  quite  two 
miles  of  iron  pipe,  for  the  distribution  of  liquid 
manures.  The  apparatus  for  applying  this  manin«, 
mduding  a  steam-engine,  tanks,  iron  pipes  and  gut- 
ta  percha  hose,  cost  him  about  twenty-one  dollars 
per  acre.  This  investment  he  considers  a  profita- 
ble one—yielding  him  larger  returns  than  the  same 
amount  of  capital  invested  in  public  funds.  He 
considers  the  application  of  liquid  manure  to  lands 
of  aU  description,  much  more  economical  than  that 
of  the  solid  excrements  of  animals.  By  this  process 
of  manurial  irrigation,  the  excreta  of  the  ani- 
mals produced  to-day,  were  conveyed  into  the  tanks 
to-morrow,  conveyed  immediately  to  the  land,  and 
the  soil  saturated  with  it  to  the  depth  required ; 
whereas,  when  the  solid  matters  were  applied,  the 
cost  of  transportation,  spreading,  etc,  not  only 
proved  a  matter  of  considerable  expense,  but  there  * 
was  also  much  time  lost,  oftentimes,  in  waiting  for 
rain  to  wash  the  fertilizing  particles  into  the  soil, 
and  then  when  it  came,  the  quantity  was  not  suffi- 
cient to  carry  them  to  the  required  depth.  The 
actual  cost  of  applying  the  urine  and  other  liquid 
matters  made  in  his  establishments — an  equal  dis- 
tribution over  all  his  fields  being  secured— did  not 
exceed  three  cents  per  ton !  His  estimate  of  the 
actual  augmentation  of  produce,  in  consequence  of 
this  irrigating  process,  is  that  it  amounts  to  more 
than  double  the  outlay— or  about  one  hundred  per 
cent.  Now  why  is  it  that  our  farmers  who  are  by 
no  means  deficient  in  enterprise  in  other  matters,  do 
not  imitate  their  English  friends  in  this  great  matr 
ter  P  Why  do  they,  in  view  of  such  fiwts  and  ex- 
amples as  these  set  before  them  in  the  speech  of 
Mr.  Mechi,  still  blindly  persist  in  suffering  the  an- 
nual waste  of  the  most  valuable  portions  of  their 
manure,  and  this,  too,  while  they  are  actually  stun- 
ning us  with  their  dolorous  and  ceaseless  complaints 
against  short  crops  and  exhausted  soils.  Farmers 
should  reflect  upon  this  subject  It  is  one  of  the 
very  first  importance,  and  we  trust  will  no  longer 
be  treated  with  neglect 

A  Fact  in  Manurino. — ^A  person  carrying  some 
orange  trees  from  China  to  the  Prince  o/ Wales  is- 
land, when  they  had  many  hundred  fruit  on  them, 
expected  a  good  crop  the  next  yeair,  but  was  utter- 
ly disappointed :  they  produced  but  few.  A  Chi- 
nese, settled  in  the  island,  told  him  if  he  would  have 
his  trees  bear,  he  must  treat  them  as  they  were  ac- 
customed to  in  Qiina ;  and  he  described  tne  follow- 
ing process  for  providing  manure — ^"A  cistern,  so 
lined  and  covered  as  to  be  air-tight,  is  half-filled 
wiUi  animal  matter,  and  to  prevent  bursting  from 
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the  generation  of  air,  a  valve  is  fixed,  which  gives 
way  with  some  difficulty,  and  lets  no  more  gas  es- 
cape than  is  necessary :  the  longer  the  manure  is 
kept  the  better,  till  four  years,  when  it  is  in  perfec- 
tion; it  is  taken  out  in  tiie  consistence  nearly  of 
jelly,  and  a  small  portion  buried  at  the  root  of 
every  orange  tree — ^the  result  being  an  uncommon- 
ly preat  ]peld."  A  person  hearing  of  the  above  feet, 
and  wishing  to  abriage  the  term  of  the  preparation, 
thought  that  boiling  animals  to  a  jelly  miffht  have  a 
similar  if  not  so  strong  an  effect  Accoraingly,  he 
boiled  several  puppies,  and  applied  the  jelly  to  the 
roots  of  a  sterile  ng-tree ;  the  benefit  was  very  great 
— the  tree  from  that  time  for  several  years  bearing 
in  profusion.  Hints  of  this  kind  are  well  worth 
preserving,  for  though  an  English  fermer  may  nei- 
ther have  the  apparatus  of  the  Chinese,  nor  puppies 
enough  to  become  an  object  of  attention,  yet  the 
reduction  of  manure  to  a  mucilaginous  state  ought 
perhaps  to  be  carried  fiirther  than  it  is. 


from  the  ashes  of  land 
plants,  and  ammonia 


CHEMICAL  COKBIHATIOHS. 

Every  fermer  should  know  enough  of  chemistry, 
to  tell  the  combination  that  forms  the  different 
vegetable  creations.  Every  plant  and  vegetable  is 
formed  of  the  same  substances,  only  united  in  differ- 
ent proportions.  All,  too,  are  formed  of  only 
jyUen  dements.  The  names  of  these  elements 
we  have  often  eiven ;  but  as  a  valued  subscriber 
has  asked  us,  "What  is  the  best  way  for  a  farmer 
of  limited  means  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  Agri- 
cultural chemistry  ?"  we  will  repeat  what  we  have 
often  said,  by  recurring  to  the  first  principles  of 
chemistry;  and  if  our  "subscriber,"  of  Sullivan, 
will  learn  this  lesson  ftdly,  he  will  be  prepared  to 
be  his  own  teacher  aftenmrd,  by  experimental 
training. 

The^  fijiun  nmple  elements  are  oxygen,  hydro- 

Ssn,  nitrogen,  chlorine,  carbon,  potash,  soda,  lime, 
umina,  magesia,  iron,  manganese,  silex,  sulphur, 
and  phosphorus. 

Some  of  these  names  may  be  better  understood 
by  calling  them  differently.  Thus,  to  call  chlorine, 
muriatic  add ;  carbon,  coal,  or  the  part  of  a  thing 
that  will  bum ;  alumina,  clay ;  and  sifcc,  sand— they 
will,  perhaps,  be  better  understood.  The  other 
substances  are  probably  understood  by  their  chemi- 
cal names. 

Now,  by  different  combinations  of  these  substan- 
ces, are  all  other  substances  formed.  Thus,  oxygen 
and  nitrogen  form  the  air  we  breathe ;  nitrogen  and 
hydrogen  combined  form  ammonia,  or  hartshorn ; 
chlorine  and  ammonia  combined  form  sal  ammoniac ; 
oxygen  and  sulphur  form  sulphuric  acid ;  sulphuric 
add  and  soda  form  glauber  salts ;  sulphuric  acid 
and  magnesia  combined  form  epsom  salts ;  sulphu- 
ric acid  and  alumina,  or  clay,  fbrm  alum ;  sulphuric 
add  and  iron  combined  form  green  vitriol ;  sulphu- 
ric add  and  zinc  combined  form  white  vitriol ;  sul- 
phuric add  and  lime  combined  form  "plaster  of 
Paris;"  oxy^  and  phosphorus  combined  form 
phosphoric  add ;  phosphoric  acid  and  lime  combin- 
ed form  bones,  or  phosphate  of  lime ;  oxygen  and 
carbon  combined  form  carbonic  add,  (so  fetal  in 
rooms  where  burning  coals  are  kept;)  carbonic 
add  and  lime  united  form  chalk,  and  limestone, 
called  carbonate  of  lime;  potash  and  aquafortis 
combined  form  saltpetre;  soda  and  chlorine  oom- 
bmed  form  common  salt  Potash,  soda  and  ammonia 
are  called  alkalis,  as  they  possess  a  shwrp,  burning 


taste.  Potash  is  derived 
vegetables;  soda  from  i 
from  animal  substances. 

Now,  by  these  changes  and  combinations,  all 
plants  and  vegetables,  as  well  as  animals,  are  formed. 
Thus,  a  stick  of  green  wood  is  formed  by  the  com- 
bination of  oxygen  and  hydrogen ;  the  sap,  or  water, 
carbon,  or  coal ;  and  the  ashes,  or  earthly  matter, 
are  drawn  from  the  earth.  By  burning  it,  the  water 
is  changed  back  into  the  two  gases,  and  thrown  off 
into  the  atmosphere.  You  have  the  coal,  or  carbon 
left  This,  though  apparently  dry,  still  contains 
water  in  the  shape  of  oxvgen  and  hydrogen  disunit- 
ed, and  in  a  solid  dry  form.  Bum  the  carbon,  or 
coal,  and  the  balance  of  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen 
is  driven  o%  and  the  remains  are  earth.  Analyse 
these  ashes,  and  we  shall  find  all  of  the  fifteen  ele- 
ments, except  the  gc^sses,  which  have  escaped  into 
the  atmosphere.  To  ascertain  the  amount  of  gas 
in  a  stick  of  wood,  weigh  the  stick,  then  char  it  in  a 
pit,  and  weigh  again ;  then  reduce  it  to  ashes,  and 
weigh  then.  In  the  first  operation,  you  get  the 
weight  of  the  sases  united  in  the  sap,  which  are 
thrown  off;  in  Uie  second,  the  weight  of  the  gases 
uncombined,  existing  in  a  solid  state.  So  in  ume, 
which,  united  with  carbonic  add,  forms  limestone. 
A  bushel  of  limestone  weighs  142  lbs. ;  bum  it,  and 
it  weighs  only  75  lbs.,  showing  that  97  lbs.  of  car- 
bonic add  and  water  have  been  thrown  off;  add  20 
lbs.  of  water  to  it,  and  it  will  crumble  into  a  dni 
powder,  weighing  93  lbs.,  showing  that  the  change 
of  20  lbs  of  water  into  solid,  dry  substances,  has 
been  effected  with  a  loss  of  only  2  lbs. 

In  analyzing  the  ashes  of  wood,  we  find  what 
earth  is  used  m  forming  the  plant,  or  tree.  The 
apple  tree  shows  a  large  proportion  of  alkali  and 
hme ;  the  peach,  iron ;  potatoes,  potash ;  wheat, 
phosphate  of  lime ;  clover,  lime ;  and  the  oranberry, 
of  potash. 

When  the  fermer  has  got  thus  fer,  perfectly,  he 
knows  what  composes  his  crops,  and  that  his  apple 
trees  need  ashes;  the  peach,  iron  scales;  potatoes, 
leached  ashes ;  wheat  bone  meal ;  and  clover,  Ume. 
When  he  has  completely  learned  this  lesson,  we 
will,  perhaps,  give  him  another. — 01m  Fwrmtr. 


BEEAKING  STEEKa 

In  breaking  a  pair  of  steers,  first  confine  one  of 
them  in  a  yard  14  to  18  feet  square,  hiffh  and 
strong  enoufffa  to  hold  him ;  then  enter  tne  pen 
with  a  switch  three  or  four  feet  long,  and  with  your 
pockets  filled,  not  "with  rocks,"  but  with  ears  of 
com,  apples,  carrots,  &c.  Tame  the  steer  by  feed- 
ing him,  and  convince  him  that  you  mean  no  harm. 
Having  done  tiiis,  I  introduce  my  business  to  him, 
by  getting  him  into  a  comer  with  as  much  gentle- 
ness as  possible.  Here  stroke  him  and  pet  him  in 
various  ways,  feeding  him  with  a  nubbin  or  two  of 
com. 

Of  course  he  must  learn  to  ^v, — so  I  strike  him 
ffently  on  the  nff  tar  with  my  switch,  and  after 
uiat  with  my  badL  towards  him,  twist  his  tafl,  (a 
little  twisting  is  better  than  more ;)  I  conduct  him 
again  to  his  comer  and  order  him  to  tofto— which 
from  theybroe  of  fxrcvmtAoiMitM  he  is  compelled  to 
do.  Thus  I  teach  him  to  tAani  as  well  as  Aaw,  and 
in  a  short  time  he  will  obey  the  command  in  any 
part  of  the  pen. 

After  sufiident  practice  in  the  pen,  I  let  him  out 
into  a  large  yard,  and  then  drive  him  with  equal 
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Buocefls.    Here  he  becomes  well  accustomed  to  the 
Who,  Haw,  Gee,  processes.    But  if  he  does  not 
prove  sufficiently  tractable  I  retumhim  i^ain  to  the 
small  yard  for  further  discipline.    ~" 
serve  m  the  same  way. 

Preparatory  to  yokmg,  I  drive  them  both  into  the 
pen  and  exercise  them  together;  mnking  one  stand 
while  the  other  comes  up  as  if  coming  under  the 
ycke,  the  whip  being  held  out  to  represent  the  yoke. 
Then  taking  the  bows  out  of  the  yoke,  I  lay  it  on 
their  necks,  taking  care  not  to  frighten  them  m  the 
operation,  then  put  in  the  bows,  and  I  have  a  yoke 
of  oxen !  But  previous  to  yoking,  drive  them  side 
by  side  in  the  lar^  yard.  While  driving  in  the 
large  yard  either  smgle  or  double,  use  a  whip  8  or 
10  feet  long,  and  when  driving  both,  put  on  a  lash 
two  feet  long. 

Cautions. — ^Keep  cool !  use  caution  for  yourself 
and  for  your  cattle.  If  they  kidt  you,  look  out 
next  time,  but  don't  return  tne  compliment,  for  you 
are  not  to  consider  yourself  on  equal  terms  with 
them.  A  little  pattinjr  and  rubbing  is  better.  If 
you  have  not  Chnstiamty  enough  to  return  good  for 
evil,  don't  undertake  to  break  steers.  I  had  rather 
break  a  pair  of  wild  steers  for  $5  than  a  pair  that 
has  been  injudiciously  handle  for  $10. 

Be  very  careful  not  to  overload  them,  and  never 
drive  them  till  they  get  out  of  breath.  Many  cat- 
tle are  broken  in  spirit  and  constitution  while  young. 
Indeed,  very  few  know  what  a  good,  well-broke,  and 
well-fed,  and  well-tended  pair  of  oxen  can  do.  Nev- 
er whip,  and  never  talk  loud.  The  superiority  of 
this  mode  in  economy  of  time,  in  ease  of  execution, 
and  in  final  results,  will  be  apparent  enough  to  any 
one  who  trys  it — Charles  H.  Walker,  in  Wool' 
Grower. 


A  SHORT  CHAPTER  OH  HORSES. 

We  are  very  glad  to  be  able  to  record  the  fiict, 
that  formers  are  paying  increased  attention  to  the 
improvement  of  their  horse  stock.  The  stimulus 
of  "Agricultural  reading,"  and  of  minds  of  many 
persons,  in  regard  to  what  is  the  proper  stock  for 
mrmers  to  breed. 

The  wise  breeder  keeps  control  over  the  laws  of 
reproduction,  by  a  judicious  selection  of  breeding 
ammals ;  and  crossing  with  an  intelligent  under- 
standing of  what  the  cross  will  produce,  in  "  outline," 
and  in  anatomical  and  physiological  peculiarities. 
He  is  a  poor  machinist  indeed,  who  does  not  become 
&miliar  with  the  requirements  of  an  engine,  an 
economical  expenditure  of  power  in  a  given  direc- 
tion, and  a  poorer  stiU,  wno  does  not  &miliarize 
himself  with  the  tone,  and  elastic  properties  of 
metals,  that  he  may  select  with  reference  to  the 


energy,  intelligence  and  docility,  larffe  lun^  and 
belly,  with  rigorous  digestion,  thus  nimishing  the 
means  of  engendering  the  greatest  amount  of  phy- 
The  other  steer  I  ■  sical  force,  from  a  given  quantity  of  feed,  and  a  long 
life,  with  continued  health  and  energy. 

These  combinations  are  found  but  rarely,  and  we 
assert,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  tne  course 
heretofore  geneniUy  pm-sued  in  breeding,  has  well 
nigh  oblituruted  many  of  these  leading  diaracteri»- 
tics  of  the  genuine  horses. 

We  occiisionally  find  an  animal,  in  nearly  every 
neighborhood,  possessing  these  qwdities  in  tne  larg- 
est degree,  and  although  of  advanced  affe,  they  are 
always  ready  for  their  rations,  and  are  always  i«lied 
upon  with  confidence,  for  the  plow  or  the  road. 
Of  these  noble  specimens,  of  an  almost  by-gone 
race,  all  are  ready  to  bear  testimony  that  **  Old 
Charley's  "  end  or  the  double  tree  hais  never  been 
known  to  slacken,  nor  he  to  Ump,  complain  of  the 
colic,  or  refuse  a  feed ;  while  many  a  scrub  has  sick- 
ened at  his  side,  or  been  turned  out  to  grass  with 
spring  knees,  spavin,  ringbone,  sweney,  windgalls, 
and  cholic,  "  Old  Charley"  has  kept  the  even  tenor  • 
of  his  way,  has  seen  generations  or  badly  bred  nags 
come  ana  go,  from  want  of  capacity  to  digest  a 
hearty  feed,  or  to  endure  the  labor  of  the  field  and 
road. 

Farmers  should  select  these  rare  specimens,  and 
study  their  formation  and  peculiarities  with  care, 
and  practice  upon  the  lessons  thus  obtained. 

The  very  worst  recommendation  a  breeding  horse 
can  possibly  have,  is  that  he  possesses  great  height. 
If  the  horse  had  been  made  like  the  "  Crane,"  for 
wading  in  search  of  food,  or  could  be  made  useful 
to  man  for  hunting  ducks,  or  as  a  frxdt  ladder,  then 
it  mifi^t  be  well  to  breed  a  few  for  these  objects. 
But,  masmuch  as,  for  aU  the  uses  to  which  we  put 
the  animal,  long  legs  are  a  serious  disadvantage, 
rendering  him  uable  to  cripple  up  at  an  early  age, 
(who  ever  saw  a  "  leggy  "  horse  fit  for  the  road  at 
15  or  20,)  and  being  mvariably  coupled  with  other 
serious  imperfections,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance, 
that  we  steer  clear  of  all  animals  for  breeding  pur- 
poses, both  male  and  female,  that  show  too  much 
"  daylight."  Or,  if  under  the  apparent  necessity  of 
breeding  from  a  mare  with  this  rorm,  a  sire  should 
be  selected  of  the  opposite  extreme,  and  thus  will 
the  defect  <*  breed  off"  in  the  progeny. 

The  proper  horse  for  the  farmer,  (and  a  horse 
suitable  for  tJie  farmer's  use,  is  just  the  horse  for 
all  purposes,)  is  one  of  enduring  constitution,  round 
in  tne  body,  thick  set,  quick  but  not  fiery,  good 
sized  joints,  but  not  large  boned,  broad  in  the  hips, 
deep  m  the  quarter,  strong  in  the  loins,  capacious 
in  tne  chest,  low  upon  the  legs,  and  having  a  good 
hoof.  Such  a  horse  will  be  hardy,  strong,  and  a 
good  traveller,  and  always  up  to  the  collar  and  the 


machinist  aims  to  produce  the  greatest  possible  power 
in  the  smallest  space,  and  with  the  least  friction  and 
fuel,  in  all  of  which  he  is  consistent. 

lie  art  of  breeding,  being  of  equal,  if  not  of 
greater  importance,  shoidd  b^  as  carefully  studied, 
and  practised  upon  by  the  farmer.  There  are 
several  prominent  ends  which  should  be  sought  in 
the  reanng  of  horses ;  his  reputation  will  be  on  a 
par  with  that  of  the  well-informed  machinist  An 
outline,  pleasing  to  the  eye,  a  fine  quality  of  muscle, 
bone,  and  tendon,  a  large  development  of  muscles, 
these  combinations  giving  the  greatest  power  in  the 
smallest  space.     Speed  and  el^ticity  of  movement. 


may 

dissimilar  requirements  of  the  several  parts,  and  the    ^ ^ ^ 

combined  ^wer  to  be  expected  by  the  whole.  The||iJ^~5ox.     Let  us  ask  the  faraiers,  what  proportion 


of  the  horses  that  are  kept  through  the  country  for 
breeders  are  of  this  description. 

The  horse  that  we  have  described  as  a  ''model," 
will  always  be  found,  if  his  genealogy  be  traced 
back,  to  have  sprung  '  from  high  bred  stock.  He 
may  not  be  great  of  size,  but  a  trial  of  15  or  20 
years  has  proved  to  his  owner,  that  he  is  possessed 
of  qualUjf,  unknown  to  the  scrub.  His  muscles 
and  joints  are  firm  and  powerful,  and  he  moves 
with  ease  a  load  that  staggers  a  scrub  with  flabby 
muscle,  and  loosely  set  joints,  though  he  be  of 
greater  size. — Ohio  Farmer. 
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For  ike  New  England  Parmer. 

LETTER  FROM  THE  HOMESTEAD. 

BY  H.  F.  PKENCH. 

What  kind  of  a  Faim  to  chooM,  Hill  or  Plain— U«e  of  Stone  for 
Fences— Apple  Trees  destroyed  by  Mice— Stone  Fences  best 
for  Pastures,  Doubtful  as  to  Fields — Stones  a  great  Nuisance 
in  Tillage,  but  conTenient  for  Drains — Consolation  for  those 
who  have  nard  Farms. 

My  Bear  Brown  : — My  sojoum  a  few  weeks  on 
the  Homestead  shows  what  perhaps  a  thoughtful 
man  might  know  at  any  time,  that  there  are  some 
things  that  may  he  better  learned  in  an  old  place 
than  on  a  new  one.  At  Exeter  I  have  wrought, 
mainly  on  new  land,  till  I  brought  my  &rm,  upon 
which  I  offered  to  sell  all  the  hay  in  1848  for  twelve 
dollars,  to  yield  a  crop  which  I  sold  this  year,  stand- 
ing, for  $155,  besides  eight  tons  which  was  put  in 
my  bam.  Most  of  it  grew  upon  land  where  I  had 
dug  the  stumps,  cut  the  bushes,  and  «owed  the 
grass  seed  in  autumn,  without  raising  any  hoed  crop 
or  grain. 

There  is  hardly  a  stone  to  throw  at  a  dog  on  the 
fifty  acres.  The  buildings  are  aU  new  there,  the 
trees  all  young,  and  everything  in  order.  But  here, 
I  return  to  a  different  scene.  Fifty-five  years  ago 
this  house  was  built,  and  the  bam  and  the  sheds. 
All  along  during  the  century,  from  time  to  time, 
my  father,  who  was  one  of  the  progressive  farmers 
of  his  day,  though  a  lawyer  of  large  practice,  was 
improving  his  farm.  My  first  impressions  of  farm- 
ing, are  made  up  of  laying  heavy  stone  walls  and 
blasting  rocks.  This  was  the  great  feature  of  the 
fiirm  operations  when  I  was  a  boy.  To  get  a  few 
acres  clear  of  stones,  and  well  waUed  in,  was  the 
great  thing.  What  was  undertaken,  was  done,  in 
those  days,  and  you  have  seen  the  smooth  fields,  and 
the  big  wall,  seven  feet  high,  round  the  bam-yard, 
built  of  stones  many  of  them  of  two  tons  weight 
each.  It  would  make  a  cannon-proof  fortification 
about  Sebastopol.  Then  the  fifty-acre  cow-pasture, 
and  several  larger  pastures  for  the  young  cattle, 
were  all  walled  in,  and  everything  made  secure. 

Stones  or  no  stones,  that  is  the  question.  I  have 
thought  of  it  a  good  deal,  as  every  man  should,  es- 
pecially if  about  to  purchase  a  &rm.  ''Commenta- 
tors differ"  upon  this,  as  most  other  subjects.  One 
man  says  he  would  not  take  the  gift  of  a  rocky 
farm.  He  would  have  "easy  land,"  while  another 
does  not  exactly  see  how  one  can  get  along  at  all, 
without  stones  in  abundance,  for  walls  and  drains 
and  divers  other  uses.  Having  had  for  some  years 
a  farm  of  each  kind  under  my  charge,  perhaps  a 
statement  of  the  pros  and  coma  may  be  useful  to 
some  of  our  readers. 

As  to  fences — a  stone  wall  is  doubtless  the  cheap- 
est and  most  durable  of  all  fences,  and  where  stones 
are  constantly  working  up  in  your  fields  and  must 
be  removed,  no  doubt  this  is  the  best  use  to  make 
of  them.  But  the  objections  to  stone  fences  around 
fields  and  gardens  are  numerous.    They  occupy  a 


good  deal  of  land,  not  only  by  covering  it,  but  their 
rougli  points,  and  the"  fear  which  cattle  have  of 
touching  them  in  plowing,  prevents  working  within 
about  two  feet  of  the  wall.  It  is  a  great  labor  which 
the  crop  will  not  repay,  to  dig  up  those  spaces  by 
hand,  and  so  it  generally  happens  that  briars  and 
bushes  occupy  them,  offending  the  good  taste  of  all 
beholders.  Then  again  stone  walls  furnish  excel- 
lent accommodations  for  vermin  of  all  descriptions. 
I  remember  that  either  Downing,  or  one  of  hia 
correspondents  in  the  HorticuUuristt  said,  that 
in  his  neighborhood,  people  would  as  much  fear 
that  their  fruit  trees  would  be  eaten  by  giraffes,  as 
by  mice !  But  while  the  former  animal  is  very 
rare  in  this  region,  it  is  quite  common  to  find  our 
best  apple  trees,  even  of  six  inches  diameter,  entire- 
ly girdled  by  mice,  if  the  trees  stand  near  an  old 
wall.  In  an  orchard  on  the  Homestead  here,  we 
have  replanted  the  row  next  the  wall  many  times, 
and  now  it  is  not  more  than  half  complete,  because 
once  in  a  few  years,  some  hungry  mouse  has  crept 
out  from  the  wall  under  the  snow,  and  avoided 
starvation  by  gnawing  the  haxk  from  a  tree. 

Many  farmers  in  old  times  planted  a  row  of  apple 
trees  round  their  fields  near  the  wall,  but  although 
the  trees  grow  better  near  a  granite  wall,  than  else- 
where, for  various  reasons,  yet  the  ravages  of  the 
mice,  the  difficulty  of  properly  cultivating  the  trees 
and  of  collecting  the  fruit,  settle  the  question  in  fa- 
vor of  regular  orchard?,  rather  than  scattering  trees. 

On  the  whole,  I  think  in  most  localities,  especial- 
ly where  land  is  valuable,  the  balance  of  argument 
is  not  greatly,  if  at  all,  in  favor  of  stone  feno6s  for 
our  fields.  For  a  pasturtt  there  is  nothing  so  cheap, 
so  convenient,  so  reliable,  as  a  good  stone  wall  If 
it  falls  down  occasionally  by  the  action  of  the  frost, 
you  are  pretty  sure  to  find  the  materials  close  at 
hand  for  repairs.  If,  therefbre,  one  could  have  just 
stone  enough  to  complete  his  walls  round  his  pas- 
tures, and  a  few  spare  ones  for  drains  and  the  like, 
and  clean  fields  and  gardens,  it  would  be  the  pretti- 
est farm  in  the  world.  But  Providence  does  not  so 
order  things.  While  I  have  actually  been  obliged 
to  send  to  a  neighbor's  fiirm  in  Exeter  to  beg  stones 
enough  to  load  a  field  roller,  I  should  judge  from 
the  walls  and  fragments  about  the  old  place  here, 
that  the  sur&ce  might  be  covered  a  foot  thidL  if  the 
stones  Were  carefully  spread  again.  And  by  the 
way,  you  remember  how  one  Sunday  this  very 
summer,  one  of  my  Devon  cows,  educated  in  my 
smooth  pasture  at  Exeter,  was  caught  between  two 
stones  here  in  the  pasture,  ignorant  as  the  poor 
thing  was  of  such  traps,  and  how  she  nearly  tore 
her  foot  off.  I  think  you  cannot  have  forgotten  the 
profound  deference  with  which  I  bowed  to  your  su- 
perior dignity,  as  being  principal  editor  of  the  Fotr- 
mer,  and  Lieutenant  Governor,  and  stood  by  and 
saw  you  bind  up  the  lacerated  foot  with  tar!  The 
only  wonder  to  me  was,  that  there  was  a  place  in 
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the  pasture  where  there  was  room  enough  for  a 
cow  to  get  her  foot  between  the  stones !  Perhaps, 
however,  such  accidents  are  of  too  rare  occurrence, 
to  form  a  serious  objection  to  rocky  pastures. 

Stones  are  a  great  nuisance  in  plowing,  in  hoe- 
ing, in  mowing,  and  indeed  all  other  operations  on 
the  land.  On  my  Exeter  place,  we  grind  our  shov- 
els and  hoes,  and  they  hold  their  edges  for  weeks. 
We  set  the  plow  at  one  end  of  the  field,  and  it  runs 
without  stopping  or  breaking  the  furrow  to  the 
other.  We  grind  our  8C}i;hes,  and  they  are  only 
dulled  by  cutting  the  grass  itself.  Here,  although 
our  fields  are  cleared,  and  the  boys  have  picked 
stones  for  a  hundred  years,  every  stroke  with  the 
hoe  or  shovel  gives  back  the  sound  of  a  pebble  on 
the  steel,  and  the  implements  are  soon  blunted. 

We  use  nearly  double  the  team  in  plowing,  and 
the  plow  groans  and  labors  constantly,  as  if  passing 
through  a  stone  heap,  and  every  new  breaking  up 
of  the  sward  brings  to  light  a  few  loads  more  of  the 
hidden  rocks.  Clear  your  field  as  you  will  in  a 
stony  region,  some  round  pebble  will  rake  your 
scythe  from  point  to  heel,  every  swath,  and  occa- 
sionally the  point  of  a  fiut  rock  will  break  such  a 
gap  in  the  edge,  as  will  send  you  groaning  to  the 
grindstone.  And  as  to  mowing  machines,  the  ef- 
fect of  contact  with  stones  with  one  of  them  is  too 
painful  to  be  more  than  alluded  to. 

In  this  view,  decidedly,  I  don't  like  many  stones 
on  a  &rm.  I  never  felt  the  want  of  them  in  Exe- 
ter, except  for  drains.  Our  friend  French,  of  Brain- 
tree,  I  understand,  purchases  tiles  as  being  cheaper 
than  the  use  of  stones,  though  stones  are  abundant 
<m  his  farm.  If  I  could  find  good  land  free  of 
stones,  I  should  vastly  prefer  it  to  what  is  called 
stony  land.  For  my  drains  in  Exeter,  I  have 
made  use  of  bushes,  filling  the  drains,  say  a  foot  or 
two  deep  with  bushes,  and  poles  of  an  inch  or  two 
in  diameter,  covered  with  turf  or  old  boards,  and 
filled  up  with  earth.  They  carry  water  well,  and 
have  answered  a  good  purpose  thus  far,  six  or  eight 
years.  Still  they  are  not  sufficiently  permanent ; 
and  they  furnish  quite  too  good  accommodations^ 
for  moles  and  mice,  "and  such  small  deer."  Stones 
of  almost  any  description  are  much  better. 

After  all,  there  is  much  to  be  said  in  favor  of  the 
hard  hill  farms  of  this  port  of  New  Hampshire. 
The  world  does  not  produce  finer  apples  than  old 
Chester.  They  constitute  the  leading  selling  crop 
of  the  town,  as  indeed  of  the  county  generally. 
On  these  hills,  where  we  find  a  pan  so  hard  that  we 
use  a  crowbar  in  digging  a  postrhole,  and  often  find 
stones  enough  to  nearly  fill  it  when  dug,  an  apple 
tree  is  almost  sure  to  Uve  and  thrive.  Trees  are 
rarely  winter-killed  on  high  and  hard  land.  The  frost 
strikes  neither  so  late  in  spring,  nor  so  early  in  fall, 
as  on  the  plains,  so  that  we  often  see  dahlias  and 
tomatoes  and  such  tender  plants  in  full  fireshness 
two  weeks  later  here,  than  in  the  valleys  around. « 


Less  rain  probably  fidls  on  the  high  ridges  of  this 
county,  than  in  the  river  valleys,  yet  there  is  no 
land  that  endures  a  severe  drought  such  as  that  of 
last  year,  like  the  high  rocky  fiurms.  These  are 
some  of  the  considerations  to  be  weighed  in  de- 
ciding how  to  choose  a  &rm,  when  about  purchas- 
ing, and  some  of  the  sources  of  consolation,  or  rea- 
sons fear  being  discontented,  which  a  man  who  lives 
on  a  hard  &rm  may  always  find,  according  to  his 
disposition.  A  moroe^,  "sou]HX)mplexioned"  man 
would  be  miserable  in  Paradise  with  Eve  by  his 
side,  while  he  of  cheerful  heart  will  bear  his  portion 
of  the  burden  laid  upon  fiither  Adam,  and  earn  his 
bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  and  find  content, 
and  create  a  happy  home,  even  in  a  wilderness. 
Truly  yours,  H.  F.  F. 

Chtsler,  A*.  K,  Aug,,  1855. 


For  the  Kew  England  PatrtMr, 

DEEP  AHD  SHOAL  PLOWnTG. 

Messrs.  Editors  : — ^There  is  nothing  which  will 
make  such  a  1n«ting  impression  on  the  mind  as  what 
we  experience.  Theory,  like  the  igms  fatuus,  often 
bewilaers  and  leads  to  error  in  practice.  Relating  our 
experiences,  whether  successful  or  otherwise,  may 
prove  useful  by  conveying  instruction  to  the  minds  of 
those  of  less  experience.  Living  in  different^  States 
and  working  on  land  of  various  soils  in  different 
locations,  I  have  become  so  liberal-minded,  that, 
like  the  anrioua  politician,  I  can  join  both  parties, 
the  one  in  fevor  of  deep  plowing  as  well  as  the  one 
in  favor  of  shoal  plowmff.  The  success  of  the  for- 
mer in  plowing  nis  fields  depends  much  on  his 
knowledge  of^e  soil  he  is  working  on ;  if  the  sub- 
soil is  clay  and  retentive  of  water,  it  looks  reasonable 
that  he  might  plow  deep.  If  it  is  a  hard  iron  pan 
lajid,  which  may  be  known  by  its  iron-rusty  color, 
imdeiHlraining  is  better  than  disturbing  a  poisonous 
subsoil.  If  the  subsoil  is  of  a  loose,  sandy  or  grav- 
elly texture,  shoal  plowing  would  be  preferable,  un- 
less large  quantities  of  manure  can  be  ajjplied. 

In  the  memorable  year  of  1816,  in  what  is 
now  the  city  of  Lawrence,  I  engaged  a  neighbor  to 
unite  his  team  with  mine  to  plow  a  barren  elevated 
piece  of  land,  the  subsoil  a  fine  clay  loam  compound- 
ed with  coarse  eravel.  I  put  the  plow  in  up  to  the 
beam ;  my  neighbor  exclaimed,  you  will  nun  your 
land ;  I  said,  (iptain,  I  am  in  no  apprehension^  of 
making  my  land  any  worse,  for  it  has  home  nothing 
but  "  pus!^  grass"  since  it  came  into  my  possession. 
The  result  was  that  Mr.  J.  How  and  myself  had  the 
only  eatable  com  raised  in  the  town  that  year.  The 
next  year  I  had  20  bushels  of  spring  wheat  at  the 
acre,  and  the  succeeding  year  nearly  three  tons  of 
hay  on  the  same  acre ;  all  these  crops  fVom  one 
ordinary  dressing  of  bam  manure  plowed  in,  and  a 
little  gypsimi.  1  speak  not  of  these  crops  being  ex- 
traormnary,  but  merely  to  show  what  an  effect  deep 
plowing  wiU  have  on  some  kinds  of  worn-out  lana 
that  haA  previously  been  superficially  plowed. 

On  my  present  fiirm  I  have  plowed  deep  on  ele- 
vated red  gravelly  soil,  but  with  a  different  result, 
and  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  converting 
such  land  to  a  forest  is  best  for  the  credit  of  the 
soil  as  well  as  for  the  mterest  of  the  proprietor.  I 
have  a  field  of  10  acres,  low  and  leyel,  wnich  bears 
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the  drought  eaual  to  any  other  land ;  part  of  it  is 
founded  on  a  nord  iron  jpan  subsoil,  vfldch,  when 
exposed  to  the  air,  slakes  into  a  coarse  red  sand  very 
porous.  I  have  found  draining  this  land  by  ditch- 
mg  has  improved  it,  and  that  a  superficial  plowing  is 
better  than  deeper.  All  below  tne  oi^^anic  soil  ap- 
pears to  be  an  mert  iron  colored  sand,  if  not  poison- 
ous, entirely  destitute  of  any  fertiliidng  principle, 
only  fit  to  sustain  the  upper  stratum,  and  tne  nigner 
I  have  applied  the  manure  to  the  8urfiu%,  the  better 
my  crops  of  potatoes,  oats  and  grass  have  been. 
On  the  whole,  I  have  concluded  that  the  dispute 
about  deep  and  shoal  plowing  will  compare  with 
that  about  the  color  of  the  duuneleon.  Every  thins 
relating  to  success  depends  upon  the  situation  and 
kind  of  soil  we  work  upon,  ana  the  care  and  manner 
of  doing  the  work ;  and  every  farmer  must  judge 
from  observation  whether  deep  or  shoal  plowing 
will  afford  him  the  best  crops.    For  one,  I  am  fully 

Eersuaded  that  deep  plowing  in  soils  of  certain  com- 
inations,  which  I  am  not  chemist  enough  to  define, 
is  altogether  best,  and  that  with  our  scanty  supply 
of  manure,  generally,  shoal  plowing  in  many  loca- 
tions will  better  reward  the  fimner's  expectation. 
fFUndngton,  1856.  S.  Brown. 


For  ike  New  England  Farmer. 

PEAT  FOR  MAHUBE. 

Peat,  muck  and  meadow  mud  consist  largely  of 
decomposed  and  decomposing  vegetable  matters, 
which  have  nown  on  the  spot  where  they  are  found, 
or  been  wasned  into  their  present  localities  from 
the  surrounding  high  lands.  Being  covered  up  and 
excluded  from  the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  decom- 
position goes  on  very  slowly.  In  proper  peat  there 
IS  present  more  or  less  tannic  acid,  which  preserves 
it  n-om  decomposition.  In  addition  to  the  vegeta- 
ble matter  in  peat  and  mud,  there  are  present  such 
mineral  elements  as  existed  in  the  vegetables  of 
which  it  is  composed,  and  such  as  have  been  washed 
from  the  neighboring  soils.  Of  course  there  will  be 
found  some  difference  in  their  composition,  arising 
from  the  nature  of  the  surrounding  soils.  The  min- 
erals principallv  found  in  peat  are  silica,  lime,  mag^ 
nesia,  iron  and  alumina.  I  find  on  record  analy- 
ses of  about  thirty  samples  of  mud,  and  the  average 
of  them  gives  79  per  cent  of  vegetable  matter,  more 
than  half  of  which  is  in  an  insoluble  state,  that  is, 
not  completely  converted  into  humus,  or  but  pai> 
tially  decayed.  One  quality  in  peat  and  muck  which 
adds  greatly  to  its  value,  is  its  strong  affinity  for 
ammonia,  which  it  absorbs  with  great  avidity  and 
retains  for  the  use  of  plants.  Dried  peat  has  an  al- 
most unlimited  power  of  absorbing  and  retaining 
this  element  so  necessary  to  vegetation.  When 
peat  is  quickened  by  an  admixture  of  substances 
containing  ammonia,  it  becomes  one  of  the  very 
best  fertilizers  that  can  be  applied  to  light,  sandy 
soils,  and  indeed  to  all  soils  that  have  been  deprived 
by  cultivation,  of  vegetable  matter,  that  was  present 
in  them  when  they  were  first  brought  unoer  the 
plow.  It  restores  the  very  elements  which  they 
need. 

When  we  say  a  soil  has  been  exhausted,  we  mean 
that  the  vegetable  and  mineral  elements  on  which 
plants  feed  nave  been  eaten  out  of  them.  Peat  and 
mud  abound  in  the  ponds  and  swamps  and  mea- 
dows, and  by  the  sides  of  the  creeks  that  are  so 
liberally  distributed  throughout  the  eastern  States. 


They  are  so  many  reservoirs  in  which  have  been  ac- 
cumulating for  centuries,  the  very  materials  that  are 
needed  to  renovate  the  light  sods  upon  their  bor- 
ders. These  soils,  since  the  wood  has  oeen  cut  from 
them,  and  they  have  been  brought  imder  cultiva- 
tion, or  used  for  pasturage,  have  been  exposed  to 
the  full  action  of  the  lain,  which  has  dissolved  and 
washed  the  salts  and  soluble  humus  into  the  low 
grounds  adjacent,  where  they  are  stored  readv  to 
be  returned  to  the  soil  from  which  they  were  taken. 
An  inexhaustible  supply  is  thus  provided,  ready  to 
be  used  over  and  over  again  by  succeeding  generar 
tions  of  cultivators.  Nature  is  thus  furmsnmg  ma- 
terials to  ensure  the  fertility  of  the  soil  for  all  com- 
ing time.  But  nature  will  not  apply  it  to  the  soiL 
^£ln  must  do  his  part  of  the  work.  It  is  for  him 
to  appl  v  the  materials  thus  provided  for  him,  to  the 
soil  which  is  most  in  need  of  it,  or  which  his  conve- 
nience may  lead  him  to  cultivate.  This  he  must 
learn  to  do  at  the  proper  time,  and  in  the  moet 
economical  way. 

Nature  is  ever  at  work  for  man ;  but  she  does 
not  do  everything  for  him.  She  intends  that  he 
should  be  a  worker  toa  She  provides  for  him,  all 
the  materials  he  needs,  and  points  out  to  him  the 
deposits  in  which  they  are  stored,  and  compels  him 
by  his  wants  and  necessities,  to  bring  them  to  light, 
and  apply  them  to  yse.  Thus  when  he  finds  the 
soil,  by  continued  cultivation,  so  &r  exhausted  that 
it  refujses  longer  to  supply  his  wants,  he  is  com- 
pelled to  examine  its  composition,  and  see  what  it 
nas  lost,  and  inquire  how  it  can  be  restored  to  that 
state  of  fertility  in  which  he  found  it  when  he  first 
put  it  under  cultivation.  He  compares  his  worn- 
out  field  with  a  portion  of  virein  soil.  He  finds  the 
decayed  vegetable  matter,  ana  some  or  all  the  salts, 
have  disappeared.  The  remedy  then  is  obvious. 
The  vegetable  matter,  the  staple  food  of  living 
plants,  and  the  wanting  salts,  must  be  restored.  But 
where  are  these  to  be  found  P  This  becomes  the 
subject  of  anxious  inquiry.  He  notices  that  the 
lighter  and  more  soluble  portions  of  his  lands  are 
being  constantly  carried  by  the  rains  and  meltinff 
snows  into  the  valleys  and  basins  and  lowlands,  and 
that  vast  accumulations  have  here  been  made,  and 
upon  examining  them,  he  finds  the  very  elements 
which  are  wanUng  in  the  soil  which  he  has  been 
cultivating.  Here  then  he  has  found  the  very  thing 
he  wants,  the  means  of  restorine^  to  fertility  hu 
worn-out  and  exhausted  land.  lus  own  inaustry 
and  ingenuity  must  do  the  rest  Here  nature  leaves 
him  to  work  alone.  She  has  provided  the  material 
which  he  needs,  and  stored  it  up  in  vast  deposits 
within  his  reach.  When  man  has  cut  off  the  for- 
ests around  his  dwelling,  and  destroyed  the  fuel 
upon  the  surface  of  the  earth,  he  examines  the  bow- 
els of  the  earth,  and  there  he  finds  vast  store-houses 
of  fiiel  provided  for  his  wants,  by  the  beneficent 
hand  of'^  nature.  But  by  his  own  ingenuity  and  la- 
bor he  must  bring  it  to  the  sur&ce,  and  prepare  it 
for  use.  Thus  it  is  with  the  fertilizing  elements 
which  he  has  used  up  in  the  land  from  which  he 
has  drawn  the  means  of  sustaining  his  life.  Be- 
cause his  land  grows  less  and  less  productive  fay 
continued  cultivation,  he  need  not  fear  that  it  will 
ultimately  become  barren,  and  cease  to  supply  his 
wants.  Nature,  ^ith  fiuvreacliing  sight,  has  fore- 
seen this  very  emergency,  and  provided  for  it  long 
before  his  necessities  led  him  to  make  the  discovery, 
and  now  his  own  labor  and  skill  must  do  the  rest 

Concordf  Aug,  10.  jr.  B. 
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HEW-EOCHELLE,  OE  LAWTOB  BLAOKBEEST. 

We  have  published,  before,  some  account  of  this  I  to  justify  it.  Judging,  however,  from  the  speci- 
delicious  fruit  It  is  hardy,  and  a  great  bearer,  and  |  mens  we  have  growing  in  our  own  garden,  we  hard- 
is  an  important  accession  both  as  a  dessert  and  for  ly  think  the  description  overstated.     The  plants 


may  be  purchased  in  this  dty  of  George  Daven- 
port, Esq.,  14  Commercial  Street 


preserving. 

The  account  below  is  from  the  American  Jigrir 
cuUurUt,  and  we  publish  it,  with  the  accompanyingi     ^  year  since  we  gave  a  somewhat  fUU  report 
engraving,  not  to  endorse  all  that  is  said  of  it,  be-  j  (the  first  one  published,  we   believe,)  upon  the 
cause  we  have  not  a  personal  knowledge  sufficient  cltdms,  characteristics  and  value  of  the  New-Ro- 
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chelle  Blackberry — called  also  the  Lawton.  We 
recommended  the  plant  as  one  worthy  of  general 
cultivatioii,  and  our  endorsement  and  remarks  have 
been  extensively  copied  by  the  press  of  this  coim- 
txy,  and  by  some  European  journals,  and  a  very 
general  interest  has  been  awakened.  An  evidence 
of  this  is  found  in  the  circumstance  that,  during  this 
month,  more  than  a  hundred  horticulturists  and 
others,  from  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and 
the  cities  and  towns  between  these  places,  as  well 
as  from  Concord,  Albany,  Newburg,  U tica,  Syracuse, 
and  Rochester,  have  visited  the  rounds  of  Messrs. 
Gea  Seymour  &  Co.,  of  South  Norwalk,  Conn.,  in 
response  to  their  invitation  for  "all  interested  to 
come  and  see  the  plant  growing  and  bearing,  and 
tasU  the  quality  of  the  fruit" 

These  gentlemen  have,  we  belieVe,  the  largest 
area  in  the  country  (some  five  or  six  acres)  devoted 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  genuine  variety  of  this 
plant    A  part  of  this  ground  they  use  for  raising 

irounff  plants,  and  a  part  was  left  to  fruit  this  year 
br  the  purpose  of  snowing  it  in  bearing  while  in 
field  culture.  All  who  have  examined  the  fruit 
have  been  surprised  and  delighted  with  the  large 
size  of  the  berry,  its  deliciousness,  and  especially  its 
productiveness.  We  visited  this  plot  on  Thursday 
of  last  week,  and  from  what  we  saw  there,  as  well 
as  at  other  times  during  the  past  year,  we  are  ready 
to  endorse  all  we  stated  a  year  afo. 

The  plants  especially  devoted  to  fruiting  were 
set  out  two  years  ago — eight  feet  apart  each  way — 
upon  a  rather  poor,  worn-out,  hill-side  soil,  with  no 
other  previous  preparation  tlmn  plowing  and  an  or- 
dinar)'  coat  of  barn-yard  manure.  The  only  culti- 
vation since  has  been  keeping  down  the  weeds,  and 
the  application  of  about  400  lbs.  per  acre  of  Peru- 
vian guano,  which  was  sown  broadcast  last  spring 
and  worked  in  with  a  cultivator  where  the  pkmts 
were  not  spread  out  so  much  as  to  preclude  the  use 
of  this  implement  The  ground  is  now  so  thickly 
covered  with  loaded  vines  and  young  shoots  that  it 
is  difficult  to  go  over  it 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  month  visitors  have 
had  free  access  to  about.one-fourth  of  an  acre,  and 
though  hundreds  of  quarts  have  been  eaten  or  car- 
ried away,  the  whole  vines  on  this  plot  seemed  to 
be  Loaded  with  berries.  Two  canes  in  each  hill 
were  allowed  to  fruit  We  counted  the  berries  on 
some  of  the  average-bearing  canes  or  single  stalks, 
and  found  from  500  to  1,000  ripe  or  growing  ber- 
ries on  each. 

The  size  of  the  fruit  can  hardly  be  appreciated  by 
those  who  have  seen  only  the  common  varieties  of 
blackberry.  Of  about  the  average  size,  30  to  40 
berries  filled  a  pint  basket ;  while  of  those  a  little 
above  the  medium,  20  to  25  berries  did  the  same. 
An  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  may  be  set  down  as 
the  average  diameter,  though  larger  berries  are 
quite  common. 

There  are  two  remarkable  things  about  this  vari- 
ety, viz:  its  few  seeds  and  its  richness  of  flavor,  not- 
withstanding its  lar^e  size ;  and  its  steady  bearing, 
for  we  learn  that  it  nas  not  failed  to  yield  an  abun- 
dance of  fruit  every  year  since  its  cultivation,  now 
a  dozen  years  or  more. 

It  appears  quite  hardy,  as  it  sustained  very  little 
injury  in  the  open  field  during  the  past  severe  win- 
ter. We  noticed  the  tops  of  a  few  of  last  year's 
canes  were  slightly  nipped  by  frost 

It  grows  well  even  upon  poor  soil.  We  should 
advise  a  moderately  dry  loam,  but  some  cidtivators 


recommend  even  a  heavy  clay  as  best  It  has 
been  thought  that  blackberries  need  shade;  but 
those  cultivated  by  Seymour  &  Co.  are  upon  an 
open  lot,  and  we  found  the  best  and  richest  berries 
upon  the  top  of  the  vines,  where  most  eiq}06ed  to 
the  sun.  However,  the  fullest  clusters  of^  the  lar- 
gest fruit,  though  not  the  sweetest,  were  partly  aha- 
aed  by  the  leaves.  Mulching,  or  cohering  the  soil 
with  straw,  leaves,  salt  hay,  or  some  such  substance, 
is  doubtless  good  treatment  for  this,  as  for  all  ami- 
lar  plants.  We  should  advise  the  selection  of  at 
least  a  moderately  good  soil,  deep  plowing  or  spa- 
ding, with  a  coating  of  barn-yard  manure  or  guano. 
When  first  set  out  they  should  be  placed  at  about 
their  natural'  depth,  say  3  inches,  in  rows  6  to  10 
feet  apart,  and  the  stems  be  cut  down  to  within  six 
inches  of  the  ground. 

They  may  be  set  out  in  November  or  April,  in 
this  latitude;  at  the  South, in  March.  Probably 
November  planting  is  preferable.  If  planted  in  au- 
tumn, it  is  oetter  to  cover  them  up  till  spring  with 
straw  or  litter. 

We  have  spoken  thus  freely  of  this  fruit,  because 
we  esteem  it  a  valuable  accjuisition,  and  we  desire  U> 
see  it  distributed  so  extensively  that  it  may  soon  be- 
come abundant  in  every  market  It  now  sells  read- 
ily in  New  York  for  25  to  20  cents  per  quart,  while 
we  do  not  see  why  it  may  not  be  raised,  with  a  &ir 
profit,  at  5  or  6  cents  a  quart.  Once  planted,  it  re- 
quires no  more  labor  to  cultivate  it  than  the  same 
area  of  com,  since  the  chief  care  required  is  to  keep 
down  the  weeds  and  an  excessive  growth  of  yoong 
shoots :  though  all  of  these  that  can  be  raised  for 
some  time  to  come  will  probably  be  in  demand  at 
fair  prices.  The  limited  supply,  and  the  high  pri- 
ces heretofore  asked,  has  been  a  bar  to  its  general 
introduction;  but  several  persons  have  a  large  num- 
ber of  growing  vines  which  will  be  ready  tor  sale 
the  coming  autumn,  and  we  learn  that  the  price  is 
being  considerably  reduced. 

A  word  of  caution  is  necessary  in  reference  to  se- 
curing genuine  plants,  carefully  packed :  for  imprin- 
cipled  and  irresponsible  peddlers  and  speculators 
will  in  this  case — as  in  that  of  fruit  trees — attempt 
to  palm  oflf  anything  in  the  shape  of  a  bladcberry 
vine,  as  the  genuine  New-Rochelle.     If  carefully 

{iacked,  they  may  be  carried  safely  to  a  considera- 
)le  distance,  provided  always,  that  in  taking  up  car 
setting  out,  the  roots  are  never  left  exposed  to  wind 
and  sun. 

I^or  the  New  Jingiand  Fiarmer. 

TO  KAKE  BAERiBN  ftUINCE  TEEES 
PRUITFUL. 

My  Dear  Sir  : — The  complaint  of  your  corres- 
pondent, C.  G.  W.,  in  the  Farmtr  of  Aug.  11,  of 
the  sterilit}'  of  his  quince  trees,  after  a  full  bloom- 
ing, is  by  no  means  an  uncommon  one.  I  have 
never  been  troubled  with  it,  and  have  therefore  had 
no  personal  experience  in  the  matter,  but  have  been 
credibly  informed  by  those  who  have,  that  remov- 
ing the  earth  from  the  principal*  branches  of  the 
roots,  and  puncturing  through  tne  bark  with  a  fork, 
(common  table  fork,)  or  any  sharp  instrument,  has 
proved  efficacious  in  preventing  a  recurrence  of  the 
olight  which  settles  upon  the  blossom,  and  prevents 
bearing.  These  punctures,  as  I  understand  it,  moat 
be  so  Uiick  as  to  well  scarify  the  bark,  which,  from 
their  smallness,  will  soon  heal  over,  and  should  be 
given  after  the  &11  of  the  leaf  in  autumn,  or  in  early, 
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spring.  When  the  pmicturmg  operation  is  per- 
formed, the  earth  is,  of  course,  to  oe  replaced  over 
the  roots.  The  above  remedy  seems  to  me  ver\' 
plausible  in  theor)%  though  it  looks  like  a  small  an^ 
msignificant  operation,  (such,  however,  are  often  the 
best,)  and  for  those  who  liave  cause  for  experiment- 
ing, it  can  be  ver}'  eafdly  tried,  with  the  assurance 
that  if  no  good  results  from  it,  no  harm  can  follow. 

I  have  found  sowing  gypsum  on  fruit  trees,  when 
in  blossom,  very  benracial  in  inducing  the  fruit  to 
set.  Sow  when  the  leaves  and  blossoms  are  wet 
with  dew  or  a  moderate  rain.  Its  effects  upon  the 
quince  would  probably  be  equally  beneficial  as  on 
pears,  plums  and  apples,  though  we  cannot  speak 
with  certainty  on  the  matter.  Salt  for  quince  trees 
I  have  found  very  beneficial.  Apply  over  the  roots 
in  March.  'Yours  truly,  W.  Bacon. 

Ebnwoodj  Aug^  13,  1855. 


UNKNOWN  TONGUES-LANGUAGE 
OF  ANIMALS. 

We  make  the  following  extracta  from  an  article 
on  this  subject  in  Pvtnam  for  August: 

How  easily  spiders  are  made  to  know  the  voice  of 
their  master,  is  fiimiliar  to  all,  from  many  a  sad  pris- 
oner's tale.  When  the  great  and  brilliant  Lauzun 
was  held  in  captirity,  his  only  joy  and  comfort  was 
a  friendly  spider.  She  came  at  his  call ;  she  took 
her  food  from  his  finger,  and  well  understood  his 
word  of  command.  In  vain  did  jailors  and  soldiers 
try  to  deceive  his  tiny  companion.  She  would  not 
obey  their  voices,  and  refused  the  tempting  bait 
from  their  hand.  Here,  then,  was  an  ear  not  only, 
but  a  keen  power  of  distinction.  The  despised  lit- 
tle animal  hstened  with  sweet  affection,  and  knew 
how  to  discriminate  between  not  unsimilar  tones. 
So  it  was  with  the  friend  of  the  patriot,  Quatermere 
d'ljonville,  who  paid,  with  captivity,  for  the  too  ar- 
dent love  of  his  country.  He  also  had  tamed  spi- 
ders, and  taught  them  to  come  at  his  call.  For, 
when  the  French  invaded  Holland,  the  prisoner 
managed  to  send  them  a  message,  that  the  inunda- 
ted and  now  impassable  country  would  soon  be 
frozen  over  so  that  they  would  be  able  to  march 
over  the  ice-bridged  swamps  and  lakes,  for  the  spi- 
ders, true  barometers  as  they  are,  had  taught  him 
to  read,  in  their  queer  habits,  the  signs  of  approach- 
ing weather.  The  frost  came,  and  with  it  the 
French ;  Holland  was  taken,  and  the  lucky  proph- 
et set  free.    The  spiders,  alas,  were  for^tten. 

Even  the  "haterul  toad"  has  been  tne  captive's 
friend  and  companion,  and  shown  itself  endowed 
with  a  fine  ear  and  remarkable  talents.  They  come 
out  of  the  dark  night  of  their  holes,  when  their  self- 
chosen  niaster's  voice  is  heard.  ITiey  take  flies 
from  his  hand ;  but  what  is  the  strangest  of  all,  they 
actually  learn  to  measure  time ;  for  more  than  one 
well-authenticated  instance  speaks  of  their  having 
appeared  only  at  stated  times,  when  the  jailor  was 
aosent  and  all  was  safe. 

The  language  which  animals,  speak,  by  means  of 
friction  or  concussion,  is  naturally  the  least  known 
of  alL  We  see  the  eager  ant  rushing  homeward  to 
tell  the  news  of  an  invasion ;  she  meets  a  friend, 
thdr  antennse  touch  and  play  with  each  other,  in  rap- 
id succession.  The  messenger  returns,  the  latter  con- 
veys the  news  by  the  same  means  to  others,  until 
the  whole  army  is  informed.    Here  we  see,  not  an 


instinctive  feeling  of  dread,  but  a  clear,  undoubted 
communication  of  fiicts.  So  amon^  bees ;  the  in- 
stant the  queen  dies,  the  sad  event  is  made  known 
throughout  the  hive.  No  sound,  perceptible  to  hu- 
man ear,  is  heard,  but  the  antenns  move  with  sur- 
prising effect,  and,  as  the  result  of  a  clear  act  of  vo- 
lition. It  is  not  a  sensation,  merely,  nor  an  instinc- 
tive action,  but  it  has  all  the  signs  of  special  pu3> 
pose.  How  they  speak,  we  know  not;  this  only  is 
certain,  that  their  language  is  not  like  that  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  with  whom  signs  represent  letters 
or  words. 

The  cricket,  even,  is  not  without  its  note  of  utter- 
ance, and  although  a  purely  mechanical  sound,  it 
has  its  sweetness  and  cnarm,  so  that  Milton  could 
speak  of  being — 

"Far  from  all  resorts  of  mirth 
Save  the  cricket  on  the  hearth." 

It  produces  a  loud,  clear  sound,  by  a  quick  vibration 
of  the  elastic  skin  between  its  wings ;  and  from  the 
time  when  the  Athenians  wore  golden  cicada  in 
their  hair,  to  our  days,  when  the  cricket  on  the 
hearth  is  the  proverbial  image  of  home  comfort^  its 
simple  note  has  been  dear  to  the  heart  of  man.  The 
true  cricket,  however,  speaks  only  in  the  sunny  time 
of  love.  The  male  begins  in  his  hermit-cell,  as  May 
approaches,  to  produce  a  low,  in^^'ard  note  of  long- 
ing. As  the  sun  rises  higher,  and  summer  advan- 
ces, his  shrill  song  becomes  louder,  until  he  finds 
the  desired  companion.  Then  he  retiurns  to  his  sol- 
itary life  once  more,  and  his  voice  dies  away  by  de- 
grees. Dean  Swifl  has  left  us  a  humorous  descrip- 
tion of  the  curious  note  of  the  death-watch  beetle. 
The  little  fellow,  in  his  narrow  cell,  fiills  in  love; 
immediately  he  begins  to  thump  his  head  against 
the  ground,  and  uses  such  energy  in  his  demonstra- 
tions that  he  leaves  deei)  marks  in  the  softer  kinds 
of  wood.  The  powerful  stroke  produces  a  loud 
sound,  the  in&llibie  presage  of  death  to  superstitious 
man,  the  soil  music  of  love  t6  the  female  oeetle.  If 
other  males  are  within  hearing,  they  all  join  in  the 
concert  with  furious  knocking,  and  such  is  their 
jealousy  or  zeal  to  answer,  that  even  the  ticking  of 
an  innocent  watch  excites  their  wrath  and  their  loud- 
est notes. 


PBICES  OF  FLOTTB  FOB  20  YEAUR. 

N  THS 

Months  or  Jamuabt,  Febbuabt,  Maboo 

AND   APBIL. 

1886, 

January,      February,         March, 
7,25               7,60              7.874 

1^- 

1837, 

10,124           11,00 

11,25 

10,26 

1838, 

8,75 

8,25 

8,00 

8,25 

1839 

8,87J 

8,93 

1             8  00 

8,50 

1840 

6,87 

6,37 

9,75 

5:^ 

1841, 

4,98 

4,87 

4,75 

1842, 

6,87 

6,43 

6,12i 

6,25 

1843, 

4;5e 

4,37 

4,75 

'^\ 

1844, 

4,62 

4;81 

1:1?! 

1845, 

4,68 

4,84J 

4,75* 

1846, 

4,66 

4,56 

4,76 

4,62 

1847, 

6,12 

7,00 

7,12* 
6,12, 

7,62 

1848, 

6,87 

625 

676 

1849, 

6,00 

.6,8T 

6,00 

6,60 

1850, 

4150 

6,50 

556 

6,50 

1851, 

5,00 

600 

476 

6,00 

1852, 

4,56 

4,62 

4,52 

4,81 

1853, 

5,56 

5,50 

5,00 

4,56 

1854; 

787 

•  60 

•;oo 

976 

1855, 

12,00 

12,50 

11,75 

13,00 

Remarks. — ^The  above  were  the  prices  at  Alba- 
ny, we  suppose,  as  we  cut  the  above  from  the  Jovr- 
mil  of  ihe  JSTew  York  AgricvUural  Sooeiy.  At 
Boston,  prices  have  ranged  considerably  higher 
than  the  highest  in  this  table,  having  in  the  course 
of  the  last  six  months  been  as  high,  at  retail,  as  (14. 
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Par  the  New  BngUmd  Parmer. 

GBEEH  CORN  FODDER. 

Does  green  corn,  when  fed  to  cows,  increase  their 
milk  ?  This  is  a  point  on  which  different  opinions 
are  entertained  by  practical  men.  I  yesterday  met 
a^^ntleman,  who  has  one  of  the  best  fiurms  m  the 
vicinity,  on  which  fifty  or  more  cows  have  been  kept 
for  years,  to  furnish  a  supply  of  milk  for  the  mar- 
ket ;  and  he  expressed  a  confident  opinion  that  lit- 
tle or  no  benefit,  by  way  of  increasing  the  milk,  ac- 
crued from  feeding  to  cows  green  wm,  I  expressed 
surprise  at  this,  as  I  knew  it  to  be  cultivated  by 
many  good  fiumers  for  this  purpose,  and  as  I  had 
often  seen  it  recommended  m  agricultural  publica- 
tions.  He  said  he  knew  all  this — ^but  still  nis  own 
experience  was  to  the  contrary.  Now  this  is  a 
question  that  should  be  settled.  It  is  of  &r  more 
consequence  to  know  whether  such  feed  is  worth 
growing,  than  to  know  how  much  com  can  be 
grown  on  an  acre.  We  find  every  agricultural  so- 
ciety of  the  land  offering  premiums  for  the  best 
crops  of  com  on  an  acre,  but  I  have  never  known  a 
premium  offered  to  test  liie  value  of  green  com  as 
a  feed  for  milch  cows,  at  the  season  of  the  year 
when  the  feed  of  pastures  comes  short  Mr.  Edi- 
tor, can  you  give  the  public  any  light  on  this  ques- 
tion ?  Yours  truly,  Agricoul 

August  16,  1855. 

Remarks. — ^We  have  never  made  note  of  the  ac- 
tual quantities  of  milk  produced  with,  and  without 
green  com  fodder;  but  we  should  just  as  soon 
doubt  whether  green  groM  increased  the  quantity 
of  milk,  as  to  doubt  that  green  com  fodder  does. 
At  the  same  time,  we  have  great  deference  for  the 
opinion  of  others,  who  have  opportunity  to  notice 
the  effect  of  such  feeding,  and  whose  opinions  are, 
perhaps,  as  good  as  oihr  own. 


DAKCnrG   CRAKES. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Prairie  Farmer,  writing 
from  "The  Grove,  Illinois,"  gives  the  following  in- 
teresting description  of  the  Brown  Sand  Hill 
Crane: 

Many  of  these  noble  birds  still  nest  in  this  vici- 
nity, but  their  number  is  small  compared  with  the 
numerous  fiock  that  a  few  years  since  might  be 
seen  holding  their  strange  dances  on  some  favorite 
knoll,  or  feeding,  while  their  sentinels,  judiciously 
posted,  stood  veaAy  to  give  warning  of  any  suspi- 
cious intmder. 

Some  are  incredulous  as  to  the  dancing  of  cranes. 
It  is  tme,  their  movements  are  not  as  gracefiil  as  a 
Frenchman's,  or  their  quadrilles  auite  a  la  mode,  but 
dance  they  certainly  do.  As  for  tneir  music,  though 
lacking  the  harmony,  it  ii  about  as  loud  and  melo- 
dious as  a  fashionable  opera  air. 

The  Sand  Hill  Crane  k  omniverous,  devouring 
pretty  much  anything  eaten  by  birds.  The  nest  is 
a  simple  pile  of  rushes  or  grass — flat  on  the  top, 
built  m  some  deep  slouffh  or  pond.  The  eggs,  two , 
in  number,  are  shapea  much  like  those  of  thei 
common  turkey,  of  a  light  amber  color,  splashed 
with  brown.  The  nest  is  usually  surrounded  by  I 
deep  water,  but  the  young  birds  swim  readily,  and  j 
leave  it  as  soon  as  hatched  It  is  believed  by  many 
that  they  separatei  immediately  upon  leaving  the 


nest,  each  of  the  old  birds  takinr  care  of  one — the 
supposition  h&ng  that  they  would  fight  if  allowed 
to  remain  together.  In  corroboration  of  this  some- 
what singular  idea,  I  can  only  say,  I  never  found 
two  of  &e  young  birds  in  company,  and  a  pair 
which  I  had  causea  a  hen  to  hatch,  fought  from  the 
time  they  left  the  shell,  till,  in  fiict,  they  killed  each 
other  outright 

The  bird  is  easily  domesticated.  I  kept  one  for 
several  years,  who  showed  all  the  attachment  and 
intelligence  of  a  dog.  He  never  forgot  a  friend  or 
forgave  an  injury.  If  any  one  had  cu)U8ed  him,  it 
was  of  no  avail  to  attempt  disguise ;  he  recognized 
his  enemy  in  any  dress,  and  by  an  angry  croak  show- 
ed his  displeasure,  and  warned  them  to  keep  out  of 
his  reach.  He  was  a  great  gormandizer,  and  was 
very  fond,  among  other  things,  of  field  mice,  (Arvi- 
cola,)  many  of  yndch.  he  destroyed,  being  quite  ex- 
pert at  finding  their  nests,  and  searching  out  the 
mmates  with  his  long  bill  He  would  have  been  of 
service  in  the  garden,  were  it  not  for  his  inquisitive 
propensities,  wnich  led  him  to  P^  up  for  examina- 
tion everything  he  saw  us  plant  Tnou^h  a  deaire 
for  knowledge  might  be  very  laudible,  this  mode  of 
obtaining  it  met  our  disapprobation,  and  eventually 
caused  his  banishment 

Though  a  migmtory  bird,  he  did  not  seem  to  suf- 
fer from  cold  in  the  winter,  and  being  fond  of  wad- 
ing, even  kept  a  place  in  a  neighboring  slough  free 
from  ice  till  late  in  the  season,  by  tramping  about 
in  it  I  provided  him  with  a  warm  house,  but  he 
preferred  to  sleep  with  the  cows.  He  always  slept 
beside  one  of  them,  l>'ing  fiat  on  his  breast,  with  his 
legs  folded  imder  him,  tmd  his  head  and  long  nedi 
turned  back  between  his  wings.  He  was  on  good 
terms  with  all  the  cattle,  ana  might  frequently  be 
seen  playing  with  them ;  his  part  of  the  perform- 
ance consisting  in  springing  up,  flapping  his  wings, 
and  whooping  tremendouuy.  This  was  precisely 
the  same  as  the  dancing  of  his  wild  brethren.  He 
would  also  dance  to  the  waving  of  a  handkerchief; 
and  on  windy  washing-days  sometimes  danced  for 
hours  at  a  time  to  the  clothes  on  the  line.  When 
much  enraged,  he  would  stand  with  his  head  and 
bill  pointed  directly  upward,  and  utter  a  harsh, 
croaking  sound,  quite  unlike  his  usual  tohoop. 

A  young  crane  makes  no  despicable  article  of 
food.  The  old  ones,  I  should  suppose,  would  be 
rather  tough  and  snaky ;  but  an  old  Indian  hunter 
of  my  aoquaintance  says,  "A  turkey  is  not  half  as 
good  eating.'' 

Audubon  supposed  this  to  be  only  the  young  of 
the  White  Crane,  but  he  was  wrong.  The  White 
Crane,  (GruB  Americana)  is  more  of  a  southern 
bird,  ana  exceedingly  rare  here.  I  saw  a  pair  fly- 
ing over  this  &11  for  the  first  time.  These  two  spe- 
cies are  amongst  the  largest  and  finest  of  our  North 
American  birds. 


The  Decay  oe  Timber. — Some  years  ago,  a  phi- 
losopher, being  acquainted  with  the  ^t  that  every 
species  of  fungus,  which  is  the  real  source  of  the  rot 
in  timber,  can  vegetate  only  on  substances  which 
are  soluble  in  water,  made  the  following  experi- 
ment with  sawdust.  He  took  a  portion  of  sawdust 
from  a  heap,  and  divided  it  into  two  equal  paits^ 
One  heap  was  washed  over  and  over  again  in  water, 
till  everything  soluble  was  removed;  the  other 
heap  was  undisturbed.  Both,  having  been  dried, 
were  placed,  side  by  side,  in  a  damp,  dose  vault,  aod 
allowed  to  remain  there  several  weeks.    They  were 
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at  length  taken  out,  and  the  following  was  the  re- 
sult:— that  portion  which  was  washed  until  nothing 
more  could  oe  carried  off  by  water,  remained  clean 
and  bright  as  when  it  was  carried  into  the  yault: 
the  unwashed  portion  had  become  the  prey  of  fovl 
{Mirasites,  and  was  completely  imbedded  in  an  offen- 
siye  mass  of  mould.  This  experiment  proved  the 
theory  of  the  philosopher,  and  convincea  lum,  that, 
if  by  any  means  our  timb^  of  any  sort  could  be  de- 
prived of  all  those  matters  contained  in  it  which  are 
soluble  in  water,  it  could  be  kept  any  number 
years  entirely  free  from  rot 


For  the  New  Bngltmd  Farmer. 

SHORT  READnreS  OH  APPLES. 

THE  MAGNOLIA. 

This  apple  is  the  one  which  the  late  Mr.  Cole  in- 
troduced. It  is  nearly  unknown  in  this  region, 
(coming  from  Bolton,)  and  I  have  not  seen  but  two 
nersons  who  knew  anything  about  it;  namely,  Mr. 
Cole,  and  a  dealer  in  fruit  at  the  Quincy  Market, 
who  said  it  was  the  best  apple  he  ever  tasted.  Large 
medial,  sprightly  and  tender,  pale  yellow  ground, 
with  crimson  side.  If  any  of  the  readers  of  the 
Farmer  are  ac(}uainted  with  this  fruit,  I  wish  they 
would  commumcate  upon  it.    Ripe  in  November. 

THE  AMERICAN  SUMMER  PEARMAIN. 

A  year  ago  last  autumn,  in  September,  I  discov- 
ered an  apple  in  Pleasant  Street,  Boston,  which 
greatly  excited  my  interest  A  grocer  had  bought 
a  barrelfull  of  a  countryman  for  three  dolkurs,  out 
was  not  informed  of  their  name.  Most  of  them 
were  large  to  very  large,  rather  flat,  with  a  broad 
basin,  yellow  ground,  nearly  covere4  with  dark  red. 
They  were  generally  &ir  and  uniform  in  shape,  and 
would  have  created  a  sensation  on  the  Massachu- 
setts Horticultural  Sodetjr's  tables.  They  were  ten- 
der, very  pleasant  and  juicy,  with  white  fle^,  and 
many  of  them  had  numerous  dark  blotches,  and 
aome  of  them  were  slightly  cracked.  So  interested 
was  I  in  this  splendid  apple,  that  I  was  determined, 
if  possible,  to  find  out  its  name.  I  accordingly 
pocketed  some,  and  took  the  liberty  of  calling  on 
many  eminent  fruit  iudffes  in  the  city;  but  strange 
to  say,  no  one  could  teU  what  it  was.  Last  fiill,  I 
discovered  another  barrel  of  them,  or  what  I  sup- 
posed to  be  the  same;  yet  they  were  of  lighter  color 
and  were  less  blotched.  The  fruit-desder  did  not 
know  what  they  were,  and  I  determined  to  make 
further  inquiry.  To  be  brief,  I  found  a  nursery- 
man who  suspected  it  was  the  American  Summer 
Pearmain ;  and  looking  into  CoWa  fVuU  Book,  1 
recognized  it,  I  thou^t,  in  his  description.  I'his 
apple  is  so  lure  and  beautiful,  that  it  deserves  an 
extended  notice  from  some  one  who  has  cultivated 
it  in  New  England.  New  Jersey  is  the  place  of  its 
origin,  and  Mr.  Cole  says  it  cracks  bad^  with  us. 
Do  cultivators  of  it  here  find  it  to  be  so  P 

cole's  QUINCE 

Is  an  apple  which  makes  a  ^eat  figure  in  CoU^a 
American  Frmi  Book,  and  will  pro&bly  be  much 
sought  after  on  his  recommendation.  I  have  a  tree 
wiiich  bore  about  a  dozen  this  year,  but  they  did  not 
meet  my  expectations.  Most  of  them  are  knotty 
and  wormy,  and  show  no  indications  of  ever  being 
fit  to  eat ;  and  though  the  tree  sets  full,  most  of  the 
fhdt  falls  prematurely.  Mr.  Hovey  has  it  in  his 
catalogue,  and  calls  it  a  winter  fruit;  while  in  fact, 


it  is  an  August  and  September  apple.  Unless  my 
tree  shows  something  oetter  another  vear^  I  shall 
regraft  it  Is  there  any  livinj^  num  well  acquainted 
with  this  fruit,  now  Mr.  Cole  is  departed  ? 

THE  GARDEN  ROYAL 

Is  a  very  delicious  September  apple,  and  thou^ 
hardly  large  enough  to  be  consiaered  a  furst^rate 
market  apple,  it  has  no  rival  while  in  the  field.  It 
sells  rapidly  at  an  extra  price.  Though  not  so  large 
Qf  as  the  Gravenstein  or  the  Porter,  neither  so  finn 
nor  so  handsome,  it  must  be  a  &vorite  wherever 
known  for  its  tenderness,  juiciness  and  fine  mild  fla- 
vor, which  is  similar  to  tne  Hubbardston  Nonsuch, 
and  its  color  also  is  very  much  like  that  apple. 


THE  FAMEUSE,  OR  SNOW  APPLE, 

So  called  from  the  whiteness  of  its  flesh, — is  a 
brilliant  gem  among  autumn  apples,  ripening  in 
November;  medium  size,  flattish,  smooth  and  uni- 
form in  shajpe,  with  as  high  color  as  the  Williams, 
and  purer  flesh,  it  always  attracts  attention.  It  is 
very  tender,  pleasant  and  juicy,  and  in  December 
has  the  freshness  and  pecuuar  flavor  of  an  Au^t 
apple.  This  fruit  came  from  Canada,  and  is  smted 
to  cold  r^ons. 

THE  RED  ASIRACHAN 

Is  an  apple  which  is  attracting  much  attention  at 
present,  and  for  an  August  apple,  will  rival,  if  not 
surpass,  the  Williams.  It  pMsesses  some  virtues 
which  die  latter  fruit  does  not,  though  its  flavor  is  not 
so  mild  and  agreeable.  It  has  a  white,delicate  ground, 
mostly  covered  with  vermiUion,  with  a  bloom  simi- 
lar to  a  red  plum.  It  is  a  good  grower,  and  an  ear- 
ly bearer;  but  a  little  too  tart  for  most  persons, 
and  rots  more  rapidly  than  the  Williams. 

W.  Medford,  Aug.  20.  D.  w.  L. 


Fcr  Ike  New  Bngland  Farmer. 

BLIGHT  UPOH  THE  ONIOH. 

About  four  weeks  since  I  had  occasion  to  pass 
some  of  the  fine  cultivated  fields  of  onions,  that 
abound  in  this  vicinity,  when  they  were  clothed  in  a 
luxuriant  green ;  since  then  I  have  seen  the  same 
fields  almost  whUe,  with  tons  drooping  and  &llen — 
with  bottom  not  yet  perfected.  The  occasion  of 
this  sudden  change  I  do  not  understand ;  but  learn 
from  those  interested,  that  their  crop  is  blighted ; 
that  whenever  the  bli&^ht  prevails,  the  product  will 
be  ^eatly  diminishecL  Whether  this  Men,  de- 
crepid  appearance,  is  the  consequence  of  insect  op- 
erations, or  superabundance  of  moisture,  or  is  oc- 
casioned by  any  peculiar  state  of  the  atmosphere, 
I  will  not  presume  to  say ;  but  that  it  prevails,  to  a 
very  consiaerable  extent,  cannot  be  demed. 

We  have  noticed  contifi^ous  fields,  one  drooping, 
the  other  upright; — ana  parts  of  the  same  field 
fidlen  and  peuts  not  fidlen ;  but  how  to  explain  this 
difference  is  not  in  our  power.  Perhaps  if  we  had 
marked  the  time  of  planting,  and  the  manner  of 
manuring,  and  the  use  made  of  the  field  in  years 
previous — ^the  solution  of  the  problem  would  not 
have  been  so  difficult  We  speak  of  only  what  we 
have  seen — ^if  others  can  tell  more,  we  should  be 
pleased  to  know  it. 

The  culture  of  the  onion  has  expanded,  within  our 
recollection,  almost  without  limit ;  and  if,  Uke  most 
other  objects  of  culture,  it  is  to  be  regulated  by  the 
profits  of  the  business,  it  is  destined  to  a  still  great- 
er extension. 
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We  know  of  no  section  of  the  country,  where  it 
iB  more  successfully  pursued,  at  the  present  time, 
than  in  the  environs  of  Salem,  Mass.  Here  are  to 
be  seen,  fields  of  six,  eight  or  ten  acres  together, 
under  the  care  of  the  same  indindual,  with  the  pros- 
pect of  foiu"  or  five  hundred  bushels  to  the  acre.  The 
average  price  of  this  vegetable,  for  the  last  ten 
years,  hoB  been  as  harvested  from  the  field,  not  less 
ihimjijty  cents  per  bushel — and  so  on  to  one  dollar^ 
according  to  the  demand.  More  than  200,000 
bu^els  were  grown  the  last  year  in  a  single  town 
adjoining  Salem.  Can  any  one  name  a  more  pro- 
ductive article  of  culture  ? 

It  may  be  asked,  where  is  the  utility  of  ^growing 
this  crop,  as  it  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  an  essen- 
tial article  of  food  for  man  or  beast  ?  With  much 
more  propriety  may  it  be  asked  where  is  the  pro- 
priety of  growmg  tobacco,  as  done  on  the  fine  lands 
on  the  borders  of  the  Connecticut — which  in  all  its 
qualities  is  positively  bad.  Still,  so  long  as  there  is 
a  demand  for  these  things  in  the  market,  they  will 
be  grown ;  and  less  harm  will  follow  the  growing 
of  the  salutary  onion,  than  the  nauseating  and  poi- 
sonous tobacco  plant — too  offensive  to  be  used  by 
any  animal  except  man.  * 


EXTRACTS  AlTD  BEPLIE& 

RED-HEADED  GRUBS. 

Mr.  Editor  :  —  I  should  like  to  learn  through 
the  columns  of  yoiu*  invaluable  paper,  whether  there 
is  a  remedy  for  the  red-headed  grubs  which  are  de- 
strojinff  whole  fields  of  grass  ?  They  eat  off  the 
roots  of  the  grass,  so  that  the  turf  will  peel  off. 

It  seems  that  the  better  the  land  is  cultivated, 
the  more  worms  there  are.  This  worm  is  called 
by  some  the  muck  worm.  J.  p. 

Remarks. — No  depredations  of  this  kind'  are  go- 
ing on  in  this  section,  and  if  so,  where  they  are  on 
80  general  a  scale,  nothing  that  we  could  afford  to 
apply  would  be  likely  to  arrest  them.  Will  our 
correspondent  try  ashes  on  a  square  rod,  spread  on 
liberally  ?  and  on  another  lime,  noting  the  amount 
of  each  that  he  applies  ?  We  shall  be  glad  to  learn 
the  result  

LICE  ON  CATTLE. 

This  pest  may  easily  be  removed  from  any  crea- 
ture in  an  hour's  time  by  vrashing  or  lathering  thor- 
oughly with  good  soft-soap  and  soft  water.  About 
two  quarts  of  each  thoroughly  mixed  and  warmed, 
will,  if  well  applied,  kill  every  louse,  and  every  egg 
will  be  prevented  from  maturing  on  any  aninial, 
whether  norse  or  ox.  This  is  a  perfect  and  a  safe 
remedy.  If  very  troublesome,  it  is  frequently  best 
to  <*soft-8oap"  them  the  second  time,  auer  the  first 
has  become  drv.  After  the  second  drying,  wash 
out  the  soap  with  water  in  plenty,  and  you  need 
fear  no  bad  effects  from  it,  but  on  the  contrary,  the 
creature  will  thrive  the  better,  colts  especially. 

The  above  application  is  worth  five  dollars  to 
every  colt,  whether  lousy  or  not,  before  putting  off 
to  pasture  in  the  spring.  It  should  be  done  m  a 
warm  day. 

Tobacco,  snufi^  oil,  mercurial  preparations,  ashes, 
sulphur,  and  many  hke  things,  are  generally  resort- 
ed to,  and  even  arsenic  is  sometimes  used.  If  either 
is  applied  in  sufficient  quantities  to  produce  a  per- 
fect cure,  the  health  of  the  animal  must  be  impaired 


by  tiie  absorbent  vessels  taking  too  much  of  their 
poison  into  the  system.  Who  would  dare  cover 
nimself  with  mercurial  ointment,  or  arsenic  and 
lard  ?    I  pause  for  a  reply."  G.  F.  N. 

LOCUSTS — GARGET — ^NEW  PROLIFIC  "WHITE  POTATO. 

Mr.  Editor: — I  snatch  a  moment  from  the  hur- 
ry of  business  to  reply  to  a  few  inquiries  in  the  Far- 
mer for  August  Locusts  made  their  appearance  in 
Sandwich  mst  June.  I  have  two  pairs,  male  and 
female,  upon  a  card  labelled  "Locusts  of  July  Ist, 
1856,  due  again  in  1872 ;"  thev  appeared  in  con- 
siderable numbers,  but  in  East  Warenam,  very  few 
compared  with  1821.  In  1838, 1  was  in  the  "  Far 
West,"  and  do  «not  know  as  they  appeared  in  this 
section. 

Some  one,  for  garget,  recommends  linseed  oil  as 
a  sure  cure.  It  may  cure  in  some  case«,  as  oils  are 
sometimes  used  with  success  in  local  inflammations ; 
but  in  using  linseed  oil  for  garget,  there  is  great 
danger  of  driving  the  disease  into  the  entire  evB- 
tem,  and  greatly  injuring  the  cow.  Upon  the  first 
appearance  of  garget,  carefully  and  thoroughly  wash 
the  udder  and  teats  with  pure  cold  water,  both  be- 
fore and  after  putting  the  calf  to  the  cow,  or  milk- 
ing ;  milk  three  times  a  day,  or  at  least  wash  that 
number  of  times ;  and  in  a  very  short  time  your 
cow  will  be  free  from  the  disease.  I  have  never 
knovm  this  treatment  to  fail  of  curing,  even  in  cases 
where  the  udder  and  teats  had  become  badly  ulcere 
ated. 

In  reply  to  the  inquiry  of  James  Richardson, 
Jr.,  I  have  a  new  variety  of  white  potatoes  that  are 
much  more  prolific  than  peach-blows,  that  I  have 
tried  and  proved  for,  I  tnink,  about  eight  years. 
Two  years  since  I  was  absent  from  home  from  De- 
cember to  the  last  of  the  following  July,  during 
which  time  these  potatoes  were  sold  or  otherwise 
disposed  of,  much  to  my  disappointment  and  regret. 
However,  there  sprang  up  a  potato  vine  in  my  gar- 
den, which  was  then  uncultivated,  which  throve 
well ;  and  in  the  fall  I  dug  the  potatoes,  and  to  my 
surprise,  and  satisfaction,  found  them  to  be  of  my 
cherished  seed.  By  referring  to  minutes  of  last 
year,  I  find  that  with  this  seed  I  planted  about 
twent}'  hills.  My  potatoes  last  fall  were  harvested 
in  my  absence,  and  every  variety  of  white  potatoes 
put  together.  This  spring  I  found  time  to  search 
out  my  fevorite  seed,  and  have  planted  318  hills ; 
the  largest  were  cut  into  three  pieces,  two  pieces  to 
the  hill;  the  small,  of  the  size  of  hens'  ^jgs,  plant- 
ed whole,  two  to  a  hiU.  Their  flavor  andthe  color 
of  their  flesh  is  similar  to  pink  eyes  or  peach  blows. 
There  is  so  marked  a  distinction  between  them  and 
any  other  variety  known  to  me,  that  I  could,  after 
they  have  sprouted,  pick  them  out  in  the  dark  frooi 
any  others.     I  call  them  Cape  Cod. 

North  SanduncJi,  1855.  MoRTirs. 

SUPERPHOSPHATES. 

What  is  the  efiect  in  applying  De  Burg's  super- 
phosphate of  Hme,  and  have  it  come  in  contact  with 
ime  or  wood  a3he8  P  8.  £.  B. 

Remarks — Superphosphate  of  lime  as  sold  far 
agricultural  purposes,  is  a  combination  of  sulyrtan- 
ces,  some  of  which  might  be  affected  by  coming  in 
contact  vrith  quick-lime  or  ashes.  As  a  general 
rule,  it  is  best  to  use  them  sejiarately. 
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TO  MAKE  BARB£N  QTHNCE  TREES  FRX7ITFUL. 

Mr.  Editor  :  —  In  answer  to  the  inquiry,  what 
can  be  done  to  make  barren  quince  trees  fruitful,  I 
would  say,  that  my  method  is  to  graft  them.  The 
grafts  will  bear  the  second  year,  and  then  you  will 
have  an  abundance  of  fruit  Besides,  you  can  select 
the  best  of  fruits,  which  is  an  advantage. 

But  some  say  that  oyster  shells  have  the  desired 
efiSect  I  think  if  there  is  any  virtue  in  them  to 
make  the  barren  fruitful,  it  Lb  the  salt,  and  if  so, 
the  salt  alone  will  produce  the  same  effect,  and  may 
be  obtained  with  less  trouble.  P.  Watt. 

Danvers,  Aug.,  1855. 

CURCULIO  REMEDY. 

Saturate  a  piece  of  cotton  cloth,  eight  or  ten 
inches  wide,  in  strong  soap  suds,  and  tie  around  the 
tree  below  where  the  limos  start  out.  The  fruit  of 
trees  which  I  have  served  thus  is  entirely  free  from 
punctures,  while  the  fruit  on  those  without  the 
doth  is  sadly  affected.  F.  SxRyENS. 

Halifax,  K.  S.,  1855. 

BARREN  PLUM  TREES. 

In  reply  to  C.  G.  W.,  in  the  July  number  of  the 
Farmer,  in  relation  to  barren  quince  trees,  I  would 
say  that  plum  trees,  in  the  like  state  of  barrenness, 
can  be  brought  to  bearing  successfully,  by  applying 
a  few  quarts  of  salt  around  the  roots,  put  on  m  the 
M.  n.  B. 

MfHhfidd,  Vt  _ 

H,  Brown,  Fozhoro\  Mom,  —  The  apples  you 
sent  are  probably  seedlings,  though  it  resembles 
Lyman's  Large  Summer  apple,  introduced  to  notice 
by  Mr.  S.  Lyman,  of  Manchester,  Conn.  Being  ear- 
ly, and  of  a  sprightly  sub-acid  flavor,  it  is  worthy  of 
cultivation. 

A  box  of  Grapes,  of  J.  FisKE,  HoUiston,  Mass. 
Very  large,  and  a  month  earlier  than  usual.  Mr. 
Fiake  states  that  the  vine  covers  a  space  of  fifty 
feet  oner  the  cow-yard,  thus  preventing  the  manure 
from  dr)  ing,  and  affording  a  fine  shade  for  the  cows. 

Early  Sweet  Bough  Apples,  from  Abel  Cook, 
Lunenburg,  Mass, — Large  and  beautiful.  There 
are  not  half  enough  of  them  produced. 


For  the  New  Enffiand  Fmrmtr, 

SPECULATIVE  IHaUIBIES. 

Mr.  Editor  : — ^Your  correspondent  from  Chelsea 
seems  to  be  moved  with  a  horror  inexpressible,  at 
my  reference  to  **Orion  and  the  Pleiades"  as  influ- 
encing vegetation.  If  my  recollection  is  ri^ht,  my 
reference  'to  these  beautiful  heavenly  bodies  was 
simply  to  show  the  folly  of  scriptural  cxtations,  in 
the  explanation  of  natural  events.  Not  that  I  for  a 
moment  entertained  the  belief  of  any  sncfa  influen- 
ces. He  thinks  we  had  better  wait  a  "little  lonfflBT,** 
and  see  what  further  &cts  will  be  developed.  This 
may  be  so,  but  would  not  such  waiting  put  a  stop 
to  all  inquiry  P  Have  not  I  the  same  ri^t  to  de- 
nounce his  opinions  as  ^'supremely  ridiculous,''  as  he 
has  mine?  He,  and  all  other  controversiafistSy 
should  bear  in  mind,  that  those  who  live  in  glass 
houses  should  be  carefVil  how  they  throw  stones. 

Your  intimation  that  die  ebbmg  and  flowing  of 
the  tides  may  be  caused  otherwise  than  by  the  at- 
traction of  tne  sun  and  moon,  is  well  calcukted  to 
admom'sh  the  sage  philosopher  of  Chelsea  that  there 
are  more  ways  than  one  to  Accomplish  the  same 
end.  It  had  not  before  occurred  to  me,  that  the 
theory  of  the  tides,'  which  I  learned  when  young 
from  Enfield,  was  not  well-founded ;  but  I  should 
not  be  surprised  to  learn,  that  the  daily  revolution 
of  the  earth  upon  its  axis,  and  the  inequalities  u^on 
its  surface,  have  quite  as  much  to  do  in  producing 
the  constantly  recurring  phenomena  of  the  tides ; 
as  the  attractions  of  masses  of  matter,  so  remote  as 
are  those  of  the  sun  and  moon.  At  all  events,  a 
man  should  be  wiser  than  your  correspondent  has 
shown  himself  to  be,  before  he  pronounces  any  as- 
sertion supremely  ridiculous.  *. 

August  11,  1855. 


EAETHING  UP  CELERY. 

The  present  season  has  been  a  favorable  one  for 
celery,  as  indeed  it  has  for  most  crops,  and  celery 
will  no  doubt  be  fine  and  plentifnl.  Where  only- 
sufficient  is  grown  for  the  supply  of  the  family,  a 


For  the  New  England  Farmer, 

POTATO  CEOP. 

The  forebodings  of  the  last  week  are  realities  of 
the  present  wttL  Unequivocal  demonstration  has 
come  to  UR  from  Swampscot,  on  the  one  side,  and 
Beverly,  on  the  other,  of  the  fatal  prevalence  of  the 
rot  among  the  potatoes.  The  chenangoes  are  most 
affected.  We  would  caution  against  the  use  of  po- 
tatoes that  have  a  tendency  to  the  disease.  We 
have  known  entirely  families  taken  with  severe  in- 
disposition, by  reason  of  the  use  of  vegetables  thus 
affected,  even  when  they  were  entirely  fair  to  the 
sight  Of  this  we  have  no  doubt  Of  the  new  va- 
rieties of  potato  that  have  been  tried  in  this  vicini- 
ty, the  present  season,  there  is  none  so  highly 
praised  as  Dams'  Seedling.  Side  by  side,  with  other 
varieties,  this  escapes  disease  entirely.  Some  pre- 
tend to  cr.ick  up  the  "State  of  Maine  potato," — ^but 
the  best  observers  say,  it  is  a  miserable  concern — 
entirely  unworthy  of'regard. 

Aug.  23, 1855.  South  Danyers. 


very  early  use  a  small  portion  t 
be  commenced  as  soon  as  large  enough  to  draw 
earth  to  without  fear  of  its  gettmg  into  the  crown, 
which  should  be  carefully  guarded  against.  The 
buQi  of  tlie  crop  will  be  better  left  till  towards  the 
end  of  Septemoer  before  earthing.  If  any  manure 
water  is  obtainable  before  earthing,  it  is  much  ben- 
efited b^  having  a  good  soaking,  especiaU^  if  the 
ground  is  any  way  poor,  as  it  likes  a  very  nch  soil. 

In  earthing,  carenil  growers  always  go  along  first 
with  the  hand,  and  pull  ofi*  any  little  short  leaves 
that  would,  if  buried,  only  rot,  and  draw  the  earth 
nicely  about  each  plant  A  portion  of  the  soil  is 
then  loosened  up  with  the  spade  and  made  tolera- 
bly fine,  and  pushed  up  towards  the  plants.  If  thej 
have  been  planted  in  trenches,  if  filled  up  level,  it 
is  sufficient  for  the  first  time,  giving  it  one  or  two 
good  earthings  at  intervals  of  one  or  two  weeks. 

For  field  culture,  or  where  the  breadth  is  larse, 
and  grown  for  market,  recourse  must  be  had  to  tne 
plow,  or  the  expense  would  be  too  large  to  secure 
a  return.  Many  earth  up  with  the  plow  without 
any  handling  of  the  plants,  and  with  care  and  cau- 
tion are  able  to  do  it  without  disturbing  the  leaves 
much ;  but  as  a  general  rule,  it  will  pay  to  draw  a 
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little  to  them  first,  with  a  hoe  or  the  hand,  as  if  a 
clod  gets  on  the  heart  of  the  plant,  the  leares  get 
twisted  and  bent,  and  are  worth  less  in  the  market. 
Except  the  soil  is  mellow,  celery  will  hardly  pay  as 
a  crop,  from  the  difficulty  there  is  in  getting  the 
earth  sufficiently  fine  about  the  leaves. — Country 
(rtntleman. 

EFFECTS  OF  HEAT  UPOlf  MEAT. 

A  well  cooked  piece  of  meat  should  be  full  of  its 
own  juice  or  natural  gravy.  In  roasting,  therefore, 
it  should  be  exposed  to  a  quick  fire,  that  the  extei^ 
nal  sur&ce  may  be  made  to  contract  at  once,  and 
the  albumen  to  coagulate,  before  the  juice  has  had 
time  to  escape  from  within.  And  so  in  boiling. 
When  a  piece  of  beef  or  mutton  is  plunged  into 
boiling  water,  the  outer  part  contracts,  the  albumen 
which  is  near  the  surface  coagulates,  and  the  inter- 
nal juice  is  prevented  either  m)m  escaping  into  the 
water  by  which  it  is  surrounded,  or  from  oeing  di- 
luted or  weakened  by  the  admission  of  water  amone 
it  When  cut  up,  therefore,  the  meat  yields  much 
gravy,  and  is  rich  in  flavor.  Hence  a  beefsteak  or 
a  mutton  chop  is  done  quickly,  and  over  a  quick 
fire,  that  the  natural  juices  may  be  retained.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  meat  be  exposed  to  a  slow  fire 
its  pores  remain  open,  the  juice  continues  to  flow 
fh>m  within,  as  it  has  dried  from  the  sur&ce,  and 
the  flesh  pines,  and  becomes  dry,  hard,  and  unsavory. 
Or  if  it  be  put  into  cold  or  tepid  water,  which  is  af- 
terwards ^dually  brought  to  a  boil,  much  of  the 
albumen  is  extracted  before  it  coagulates,  the  natur- 
al juices  for  the  most  part  flow  out,  and  the  meat  is 
served  in  a  nearly  tasteless  state.  Hence  to  pre- 
pare good  boiled  meat,  it  should  be  put  at  once  mto 
water  already  brought  to  a  boil.  But  to  make  beef 
tea,  mutton  broth,  and  oUier  meat  soups,  the  flesh 
should  be  put  into  cold  water,  and  this  afterwards 
very  slowly  warmed,  and  finally  boiled.  The  advan- 
tage derived  from  simmering,  a  term  not  unfre- 
auent  in  cookery  books,  depends  very  much  upon 
tne  effects  of  slow  boiling  as  above  explained. — 
Ckendstry  of  Common  Uft. 


For  the  New  Bn§fiand  Parmer. 

A  GOOD  PBODUCT  OF  ETE. 

Mr.  Editor:  —  I  was  informed  by  Mr.  Adino 
Page,  of  S.  Danvers,  that  he  had  7}  acres  of  rye 
the  present  season,  from  which  he  harvested  229i 
bushels, — 150  of  which  were  sold  at  $1^0  per 
bushel  The  straw  will  sell  for  enough  to  pay  for 
the  labor  of  culture  and  harvesting, — so  tnat  the 
land  may  be  estimated  as  vielding  an  income  of  $45 
an  acre ;  the  manure  applied  having  been  made  on 
the  &rm,  of  coinne,  eoks  nothing.  This  we  think 
a  fidr  product,  taking  into  view  the  quaUty  of  the 
soil,  wnich  has  ever  been  looked  upon  as  ordinary, 
scaioely  worth  owning.  It  affords  a  strong  illustra- 
tion of  the  benefits  to  accrue  from  the  adaptation 
of  the  crop  to  the  soil.  If  we  do  not  mistake,  there 
has  heea  grown  on  the  same  &rm  ,for  ten  years  last 
past,  crops  of  rye,  each  year,  varying  from  30  to  45 
bushels  to  the  acre.  Who  will  say  that  fiirming  is 
not  worth  pursuing,  when  the  poorest  land  can  be 
made  to  yield  such  products  P  *. 

w9ugtM<  20,  1855. 


QT  By  a  census  lately  taken,  the  population  of 
Minnesota  Territory  it  shown  to  be  about  45,000. 


THOMAS  TTTTE. 

Not  6y  the  Author  qf  "Thanatopsu,**  '^Bobert  qf  Uneotu" 
Minor  Poena. 
Flattering  obtvoomIj  here  and  tbare 

Round  his  lady  bixd— odd  little  el^ 
Now  on  an  iron  weed—now  in  the  air, 
Thomas  Tytte  is  describing  himself. 
Tom-tit,  tom4it, 
Spit,  spat,  spit, 
I  and  my  wife  in  this  here  tree, 
Live  as  Jolly  as  ever  you  see, 
Feedle,  dee,  dee. 

T.  Tytte,  Esq.,  is  drest  in  blue, 

Like  every  other  high-born  tit. 
With  a  yellow  vest  and  a  choaker  too— 
You'll  hear  him  crow,  if  you  listen  a  bit ; 
Tom-tit,  tom-tit, 
Spit,  spa^  spI^ 
Examine  this  ooat  and  vest  of  mine, 
I'm  rather  a  buck  in  the  tomtit  Una, 
Feedle,  dee,  dee. 

The  wife  of  Thomas,  meek  and  brown, 

A  simple  creature  afeard  of  boys. 
Sits  all  day  in  a  hig^necked  gown, 
Laying  eggs  without  any  noise  j 
Tom-tit,  tom-Ut, 
Spit,  spat,  spit, 
Lay  on,  my  dear— nobody'll  come ; 
I'm  keeping  watch  in  this  old  gum, 
Feedle,  dee,  dee. 

A  very  retiring  female  she, 

A  pattern  wife,  the  dame-tits  say, 
Always  blowing  and  bragging  is  he, 
In  the  old  established,  masculine  way, 
Tom-tit,  tom-tit, 
Spit,  spat,  spit, 
I'm  not  the  bird  to  run,  that's  flat ! 
I'm  too  good  stuff,  you  know,  for  that, 
Feedle,  dee,  dee. 

Helg^o !  look  here  !  two,  four,  six,  ei^t — 
,  Round  and  white — ^remarkable  eggs ! 
Mrs.  Tytte  watches  them  early  and  late. 
While  Thomas  is  laughing  and  kicking  bis  legs  , 
Tom-tit,  tom-tit, 
Spit,  spat,  spit, 
Convenient  wife  this  Mrs.  T., 
Feedle,  dee,  dee. 

The  eggs  are  chipped,  and  eight  small  tits, 

(The  number  of  eggs)  creep  cautiously  throagh  ;■ 
Thomas,  driven  half  out  of  his  wits, 
Scratches  his  head  to  know  wliat  to  do. 
Tom-tit,  tom-tit, 
Spb,  8pa^  spit, 
Trying  thing  this— singular  fate  I 
Unusual  number,  certainly— eight ! 
Feedle,  dee,  dee. 

T.  Tytte,  Esq.,  in  a  Uttte  while, 

Gets  not  as  careful  of  his  clothes. 
Seems  quite  depressed-^iath  a  sickly  smile, 
And  singeth  mostly  through  his  nose, 
Tom-tit,  tomtit. 
Spit,  spa^  spi^ 
Exactly  where  the  young  ones  be, 
Nobody  knows,  *oept  wife  and  me, 
Feedle,  dee,  dee. 

Autnmn  comes,  the  titlets  grow, 

Thomas  Tytte  is  a  blockhead  dunee ; 
To  foreign  parts  he's  going  to  go. 
And  Just  as  he  starts  we  erj  all  at  onoe, 
Tom-tit,  tom-Ut, 
SpI^  spat,  8pl^ 
If  your  voice  comes  back,  and  you're  not  shot. 
You  come  back  with  It,  Tom,  otherwise  not. 
Feedle,  dee,  dee. 
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RHODE  ISLABD  STATE  PAIR. 

This  exhibition  took  place  at  Providence,  Sept. 
11,  12  and  13.  The  weather  was  intensely  hot» 
and  the  dust  exoessiTely  annoying,  yet  the  occasion 
was  one  of  great  interest,  and  was  numerously  at- 
tended. We  were  unable  to  attend,  and  must  make 
up  our  account  from  the  ample  reports  given  in  the 
Boston  Journal : 

The  exhibition  is  held  at  the  Washington  Trotting 
Park,  which  is  well  adapted  for  that  purpose.  Seats 
for  some  twenty-five  hundred  persons  have  been 
erected,  besides  special  platforms  for  the  managers, 
reporters  and  music.  Ample  accommodations  are 
also  made  for  feeding  the  multitude,  and  in  fact,  all 
the  details  of  the  arrangements  on  the  field  show  a 
wise  judgment  and  discretion  on  the  part  of  the 
CJommittee  of  Arrangements. 

On  entering  the  park,  we  found  the  cattle,  poultryi 
&c,  in  their  pens  and  coops,  ready  to  receive  their 
visiters.  The  poultry  coops  first  came  under  our 
observation,  and  the  fine  birds  in  them  showed  tliat, 
notwithstanding  Bumham's  expose  of  the  "Hen  Fe- 
ver," there  are  those  who  yet  retain  an  interest  in 
it  There  were  thirty  or  forty  coops.  The  great- 
est curiosity  in  this  department  was  a  coop  of  Tur- 
keys, to  which  there  is  a  story  attached  which  I 
will  relate.  They  were  owned  by  J.  A.  Chedel,  of 
Barrin«jton,  and  the  story  is,  that  the  "gobbler"  has 
himself  raised  two  broods  of  young  turkeys.  His 
mode  of  family  government  is  this :  af\er  Ins  better 
halves  have  set  upon  the  eggs,  and  brought  the 
youngsters  into  the  world,  he  very  kindly  tsStes  the 
charge  of  the  little  ones,  and  sets  his  helpmeets  at 
work  laying  another  batch  of  eggs.  Twice  he  has 
done  this,  and  once  he  has  gone  even  further  than 
this — ^he  has  actually  set  upon  the  eggs,  and  in- 
creased the  census  of  turkeydom  by  his  own  efforts. 
If  the  Question  of  "Woman's  Rights"  has  ever  been 
agitatea  among  the  feathered  tribes,  certainly  this 
venerable  patriarch  must  be  held  in  high  esteem  by 
the  friends  of  this  reform.  I  am  glad  the  commitr 
tee  awarded  him  a  prize  of  $5.  May  he  for  many 
years  escape  the  perils  of  Thanksgiving. 

The  swine  came  next  The  number  was  not  large, 
but  the  quality  was  good,  Chas.  H.  Hall,  of  North 
Providence,  exhibited  a  sow,  four  months  old,  quite 
a  pretty  creature,  with  black  neck  and  shoulders,  the 
rest  of' the  body  being  white;  Adams  Carpenter,  of 
North  Providence,  a  mie  Suffolk  sow,  fifteen  months 
old,  and  second  to  no  other  on  the  field;  J.  A.  Che- 
dell,  of  Barrington,  exhibited  an  imported  sow  from 
Oaliao,  with  a  ramily  by  her  side.  She  was  quite  a 
neat  looking  animal;  Orray  Taft,  of  Providence,  ex- 
hibited an  imported  Suffolk  boar,  seven  months  old. 
He  gives  promise  of  making  a  fine  animal ;  James 
A.  Potter,  of  Providence,  showed  a  group  of  broth- 
ers and  sisters,  three  months  old,  averaging  175 
pounds  weight  each.  They  were  fine  animals.  Mr. 
Wm.  Nickle,  of  Pawtucket,  exhibited  a  Suffolk  sow, 
with  a  family  of  eight  little  ones,  whose  neat  and 
thrifty  appearance  bore  good  evidence  of  the  excel- 
lent quafities  of  their  maternal  ancestor.  Taken  as 
a  whole,  the  exhibition  of  swine,  though  small,  was 
very  good. 

We  next  come  to  the  exhibition  of  cattle.  And 
here  we  must  mention  one  deficiency  in  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  exhibition,  which  renders  it  impossi- 
ble for  us  to  mention  in  detail  the  cattle  which  are 
reolly  worthy  of  special  notice.    ITie  cattle  were  in 


the  pens,  and  many  of  them  were  fine  looking  ones ; 
but  the  names  of  uie  owners,  the  age  and  breed  of 
the  cattle,  were  not  there.  We  could  find  no  one — 
except  in  one  or  two  instances — who  knew  anything 
about  them.  We  are  obliged  therefore  to  speak  in 
general  terms.  Of  milch  cows  there  was  quite  a 
kr^e  exhibition,  and  the  collection  embraced  some 
as  fine  looking  animals  as  we  have  ever  seen.  The 
Durham  short  horns  predominated.  We  noticed 
one  or  two  Ayrshires  of  more  than  medium  excel- 
lence. Of  working  oxen  the  exhibition  was  not 
large.  The  cattle  exhibited  were  in  good  condition, 
well  trained,  and  showed  good  treatment  on  the  part 
of  their  owners.  In  the  pens  for  bulls  were  a  few 
good  animals.  The  best  one  was  a  noble  looking, 
gray  Durham  bull,  two  years  old,  weighing  1450 
lbs.  He  is  owned  by  Wm.  B.  De Wolfe,  of  Bristol, 
and  is  as  gentle  and  Kind  as  a  cosset  He  is  truly  a 
splendid  animal. 

The  display  of  young  stock  was  not  large.  One 
or  two  buUrcalves  gave  promise  of  making  fine  ani- 
mals. The  display  of  sheep  was  small,  and  not  of 
sufficient  excellence  to  deserve  special  notice. 

Tlie  Plowing  Match  took  place  between  ten  and 
eleven  o'clock.  There  were  nine  competitors,  vi»- 
five  single  and  three  double  ox  teams,  and  one  horse 
team.  The  land  plowed  was  very  liffht  and  sandy, 
and  so  dry  that  tne  dust  made  by  the  turning  of 
the  furrows  was  a  great  annoyance.  The  work  was 
done  tolerably  well,  though  it  did  not  come  up  to 
the  exhibitions  in  plowing  by  many  of  the  County 
socieries  in  the  Cnd  Bay  State.  There  was  too 
much  hurraing  of  the  teams — ^a  too  free  use  of  the 
whip  and  of  the  voice 

The  public  exercises  of  this  day  dosed  with  a  lec- 
ture bp  P.  B.  Jolmson  of  Albany. 

Second  Day. 

Prwidence,  Sejft  12,  P.  M. 
The  public  exhibition  of  the  society  t^-day  com- 
menced with  a  grand  cavalcade  of  all  the  horses  en- 
tered, at  ten  o'clock,  under  the  direction  of  CoL 
Wm.  P.  Blod^ett  as  Chief  Marshal.  The  display 
was  a  most  brilliant  one.  The  line  of  horses  and 
carriages  extended  about  once  and  a-half  around  the 
track  which  is  a  mile  in  length.  The  cavalcade 
was  led  off  by  the  stalUons,  of  which  there  are 
thirty-six  entries,  and  the  list  embraced  some  very 
fine  horses.  The  Black  Hawk  and  Morgan  Breeds 
predominated.  They  were  not,  however,  all  on  the 
track  this  morning  in  the  cavalcade. 

EXHIBITION  OF  STALLIONS. 

Immediately  following  the  cavalcade  was  the  ex- 
hibition of  Stallions,  the  premiums  for  which  varied 
from  $10  to  $200.  As  1  before  remarked,  there 
were  thirty-six  animals  entered  in  this  class,  and 
nearly  that  number  appeared  before  the  judges, 
some  led  by  grooms,  some  in  trotting  gigs  and  bug- 
les, and  others  under  the  saddle.  Any  one  who 
18  any  love  for  fine  horses  would  have  had  his  fill 
of  enjoyment  in  witnessing  the  noble  animals  here 
exhibited. 

EXraBITION  OF  BREEDING  MARES. 

In  this  department  there  were  thirty-three  entries, 
I  have  not  at  present  access  to  the  entry  books,  and 
as  the  marcs  are  designated  only  by  numbers,  it  is 
impossible  for  me  to  speak  of  them  only  in  general 
terms.  Taken  as  a  whole,  they  made  a  fine  appear- 
ance. A  few  of  them  were  superior.  One  fine  ani- 
imal  exhibited  was  owned  by  Tristam  Burgess. — 
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She  is  nineteen  yean  old,  and  it  is  said  can  go  her 
mile  in  three  minutes,  easy.  She  had  four  colts  on 
the  ground,  the  eldest  four  years  old  The  Commit- 
tee to  award  premiums  on  this  class  will  have  to  ex- 
ercise a  nice  aiscrimination  in  the  discharge  of  theur 
duties. 

EXHIBITION  OF  FILLIE8. 

At  half-past  one  the  exhibition  of  Fillies  took 
place.  There  are  but  nine  entered.  They  were 
generally  fine  animals,  and  give  promise  of  making 
good  horses.  Two  of  them  attracted  particular  atr 
tention.  They  were  out  of  the  mare  of  Mr.  Bur- 
sess,  noticed  above,  by  ^^Matchless.''  They  were 
Btultless  in  appearance. 

As  I  close  at  half-past  two,  the  track  is  being 
cleared  for  the  grand  trial  of  speed  for  horses  that 
never  trotted  for  money — ^the  owners  to  drive,  and 
to  be  persons  who  have  never  driven  for  money. 
The  first  premium  is  $200 ;  the  second  $100.  Mile 
heats  in  namess;  best  three  in  five.  There  are 
thirteen  entries  for  those  purses.  There  is  hardly 
a  prospect  that  the  contest  will  be  closed  before 
dark. 

The  attendance  of  spectators  to^y  is  mueh  lar- 
ger than  it  was  yesteroay.  The  arrangements  have 
been  carried  out  in  the  most  sads&ctory  manner  by 
the  Chief  Marshal  and  his  aids,  and  Uiere  has  been 
neither  accident  nor  disturbance  to  mar  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  day.  The  music  of  the  American  Brass 
Band  has  been  highly  appreciated  by  the  large  as- 
semblage. The  weather  has  been  very  hot,  and  the 
dust  outside  the  park  almost  sufibcatinff.  A  show- 
er during  the  night  would  be  a  great  bfessing. 

The  entries  of  horses  up  to  noon  to-day  were  as 
follows :  Stallions,  36 ;  breeding  mares,  33 ;  draft 
horses,  25 ;  fillies,  9 ;  fiunily  horses  and  rooidsters, 
103 ;  matched  horses,  pairs,  38 ;  &ncy  matched  hors- 
es, pairs  8 ;  ponies,  1 1. 

Providence,  Sqd,  13. 
When  I  closed  my  dispatch  yesterday,  the  mar- 
shals were  clearing  the  track  for  a  grand  trial  of 
speed  between  horses  which  had  never  before  trot- 
ted for  money.  There  were  thirteen  horses  entered 
for  this  trial,  but  only  nine  of  them  appeared  on 
the  track  at  the  call  of  the  Judges — who  were 
Messrs.  Wm.  H.  Gardner,  of  Providence,  Col. 
Thomas  Adams  of  Roxbury,  Mass.,  and  William  D. 
Lewis  of  Philadelphia.  At  the  time  of  the  horses 
appearing  on  the  track,  the  grounds  in  die  vicinity 
of  the  stand  presented  a  very  fine  appearance. 
There  were  not  less  than  4500  people  on  the  gnnmd 
and  on  the  seats  erected  by  the  Society,  and  of 
this  number  one-fourth  at  least  were  ladies — ^who 
seemed  to  take  a  deep  interest  in  the  race.  The 
horses  which  started  were  as  follows : 

UnoM,  entered  Mid  driven  bj  8.  Woodbunr,  PnTldence. 

Bird,  "  "  i.  C.Barnes. 

Geneiee,  "  •«  A.  Uringston,  N.  Y. 

Toung  America,  «*  •«  H.  T.  Slaron,  Providence. 

Btntnger,  *«  "  WiUiam  Bamet,  Jr.,  Boston. 

5i«>,  "  "  L.  Baker. 

Measenger,  "  "  D.  8.  DIokerman. 

Ked  Lawrence,  "  «•  H.  C.  Belden. 

I  Kennedy,  "  ««  William  Cunliffe. 


After  one  &lse  start  the  horses  got  off  in  good 
style,  Genesee  taking  the  lead  ana  maintaining  it 
handsomely  to  the  close.  Stranger  foUowedhim 
closely,  but  the  rest  were  more  than  a  hundred 
yards  behind,  and  were  distanced.  The  time  was 
2.48.  The  contest  now  was  between  Genesee  and 
Stranger,  the  other  horses  retiring  from  the  track. 
Genesee  came  home  on  the  second  heat  in  2.47, 


leavinff  his  contestant  about  a  length,  and  on  the 
third  neat  in  2.48,  thereby  winmng  the  first  pre- 
mium of  $200.  Stranger  took  the  second  prize  of 
$  100.  Those  who  are  much  better  acquainted  with 
horse-racing  than  I  am,  say  this  was  one  of  the  best 
contested  races  they  have  ever  seen.  The  ease  with 
which  Genesee  did  his  work  excited  the  admiration 
of  all 

After  this  race  was  decided,  there  was  some  fine 
trotting  by  several  of  the  horses,  which  were  dis- 
tanced on  the  first  heat.  The  sport  was  kept  iq> 
till  a  late  hour.  Mr.  Sisson's  horse,  Young  Amer- 
ica, beat  all  his  competitors. 

In  all  the  crowd  yesterday  I  did  not  see  a  drunk- 
en man,  or  an  ungentlemanly  act.  This  certainly 
speaks  well  for  the  good  order  and  modesty  of  thie 
people  of  Rhode  Island.  The  rules  of  the  Society 
are  well  calculated  to  preserve  order,  and  they  are 
admirably  enforced  by  the  Chief  Marshal,  CoL 
Blodgett,  and  his  efficient  aids. 

EXHIBmON  OP  THE  HORTICULTURAL  80CIETT. 

The  tenth  annual  exhibition  of  the  Rhode  Island 
Horticultural  Society  commenced  in  this  city  yes- 
terday, and  continues  until  nine  o'clock  this  evemng. 
It  is  held  in  Westminster  Hall,  a  spIentiUd  room, 
well  suited  for  such  a  purpose.  The  exhibition  is 
pronounced  to  be  the  finest  ever  held  by  the  Society, 
and  shows  that  the  interest  which  has  within  the 
few  past  years  been  excited  in  the  culture  of  fruit 
in  Providence  and  its  vicinity,  as  well  as  in  more 
distant  parts  of  the  State,  is  well  kept  up.    It  was 

3uite  an  agreeable  change,  aft;er  being  on  the  Park 
uring  the  whole  day,  almost  roasted  by  the  son 
and  suffocated  by  dust,  to  go  into  this  beautiful  hall, 
filled  as  it  was  with  the  choicest  offerings  of  Flora 
and  Pomona,  and  with  those  still  choicer  and  mora 
lovely  daughters  of  Rhode  Island,  whose  beauty 
and  accomplishments  formed  the  chief  attractiona 
of  the  occasion.  I  had  before  heard  an  enthnsaastic 
Rhode  Islander  boasting  of  the  beauty  and  love- 
liness of  the  daughters  of  his  native  State.  After 
the  display  I  witnessed  last  evening,  I  shall  not  con- 
test the  point  with  him. 


HOW  TO  COMMEHGE  BUSINESS. 

Well,  boys,  we  doubt  not  that  you  would  like  to 
rise  high  in  the  world,  and  become  good  fiuraers, 
merchants,  &c  Here  is  a  good  motto  for  you — 
Begin  at  the  lowest  round  on  the  ladder  and  keep 
climbing ;  and  here  is  a  stoiy  which  will  illustrate 
just  what  we  want  to  say.  One  of  the  wealthiest 
merchants  of  New  Yorii  dty  teUs  us  how  he  cofat- 
menced  business.    He  says : — 

I  entered  a  store  and  asked  if  a  clerk  was  not 
wanted.  **  No,"  in  a  rough  tone,  was  the  answer, 
all  being  too  busy  to  bother  with  me — ^when  I  reflect- 
ed that  if  they  did  not  want  a  cleric,  they  might 
want  a  laborer ;  but  I  was  dressed  too  fine  K>r  that. 
I  went  to  my  lod^ngs,  put  on  a  rough  garb,  and 
the  next  day  went  mto  the  same  store  and  demand 
if  they  did  not  want  a  porter,  and  again  ^  No,  Bir,** 
was  the  response — ^when  I  exclaimed,  in  despair 
almost,  **  a  laborer  P  Sir,  I  will  work  at  my  wages. 
Wages  is  not  my  object — I  must  have  employ,  and 
I  want  to  be  useful,  in  business."  These  lajBt  re- 
marks attracted  their  attention ;  and  in  the  end  I 
was  hired  as  a  laborer  in  the  basement  and  subcel* 
lar  at  a  very  low  pay,  scarcely  enough  to  keen  body 
and  soul  together.    In  the  liasement  and  suoodkr 
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I  soon  attracted  the  attention  of  the  counting-houfie 
and  chief  clerk.  I  saved  enough  for  my  employers 
in  little  things  wasted  to  pay  my  wages  ten  times 
over,  and  they  soon  found  it  out  I  md  not  let  any 
person  about  commit  petty  larcenies,  without  remon- 
strance and  threats  of  exposure,  and  real  exposure 
if  remonstrance  would  not  do.  I  did  not  ask  for 
any  ten  hour  law.  If  I  was  wanted  at  3  A.  M.,  I 
never  growled,  but  told  everybody  to  go  home, 
**  and  I  will  see  everything  right."  I  loaned  off  at 
daybreak  packages  for  the  morning  boats,  or  carried 
&em  myf«lf.  In  short,  I  soon  became  indispen- 
sable to  my  employers,  and  I  rose,  and  rose,  until  I 
became  head  of  the  house,  with  money  enough,  as 
you  see,  to  give  me  an^  luxury  or  any  position  a 
mercantile  man  may  desire  for  himself  ana  children 
in  this  great  dty. 


For  the  New  BngUmd  Farmer, 

THE  PLUM. 

Many  accounts  of  the  failure  of  the  plam  crop 
have  aj)peared  in  agricultural  papers  from  various 
localities  within  a  few  years,  and  many  methods  of 
destroying  the  curculio  or  preventing  their  ravages, 
have  been  suggested.  In  many  instances,  the 
whole  product  of  the  trees  drop  prematurely,  and 
flowering  profusely  in  spring  is  no  certain  mdica- 
tion  of  an  abundant  harvest.  In  this  immediate  vi- 
cinity the  nlum  has  been  nearly  as  productive  as 
any  other  kind  of  fruit  For  several  years  the  cui> 
culio  has  not  attacked  them  so  generally,  and  many 
trees  are  now  laden  with  fruit  so  as  to  require 
propping  in  order  to  prevent  breaking  down.  The 
greatest  obstacle  in  growing  the  fruit  here  is  the 
rotting  on  the  tree  before  ripening;  this  is  the  case 
with  the  Washington,  Imperial  Gage,  and  some 
others ;  many  kinds  are  not  affected  in  tnis  way. 

The  plum  is  readily  propagated  by  grafting  or 
budding,  and  makes  a  rapid  growth.  I  measured 
one  shoot  from  a  sdon,  which  I  set  a  few  years 
since,  which  grew  six  feet  six  inches  in  one  season ; 
fiye  feet  is  not  an  uncommon  growth.  The  plum 
should  be  grafted  as  early  as  the  season  will  admit, 
although  it  will  succeed  much  later  thaugthe  cherry. 
I  have  sometimes  put  in  scions  firom  the  first  to  the 
middle  of  May  which  grew  readily :  the  first  part  of 
April  is  perhaps  the  most  proper  time  however. — 
Tne  wila  species,  which  grows  abundantly  in  New 
York,  and  many  other  places,  makes  a  good  stock 
on  which  to  engraft  the  finer  varieties.  There  are 
manj  of  these  trees  in  this  region  which  have  been 
obtained  from  other  places ;  tney  seldom  produce 
any  fruit  here,  and  when  they  do,  it  is  nearly  worth- 
lees.  I  have  grafted  many^  of  them  which  yield  an 
abundance  of  miit  of  superior  varieties.  The  beach 
plum,  which  is  found  on  the  sea-shore  of  this  State 
m  various  places,  grows  vigorously  in  the  midst  of 
drifting  sand  and  the  spray  of  the  ocean,  it  has 
been  sud,  will  not  succeed  in  the  interior ;  it  has  oc- 
curred to  me  that  applying  salt  in  proper  quantity 
mkJit  prove  a  remedy.  O.  V.  Hilub. 

LeomimUr,  1855. 


Remarks. — ^There  is  a  single  specimen  of  the 
beach  or  sand  plum,  Prumu  maroHma,  near  our 
residence  at  Concord,  which  grows  vigorously,  but 
is  visited  so  much  by  children  that  no  fruit  ripens 
if  it  sets. 


A  MOEimfG  AT  VAHAHT. 

A  few  days  since,  upon  the  invitation  of  Mr.  Tu- 
dor, we  passed  the  morning  at  his  place,  and  looked 
at  his  gardens,  trees,  fences  and  means  of  manuring 
and  irrigation,  and  of  his  manner  of  cultivation. 

Nahant  is  on  the  edge  of  Boston  harbor,  six  or 
eight  miles  from  the  dty,  and  connected  with  the 
main  land  at  Lynn  by  a  mere  sand-beach.  It  ex- 
tends into  the  sea  in  a  south-easterly  direction,  is 
quite  narrow — ^not  over  half  a  mile  in  width,  we 
should  think,  where  Mr.  Tudor's  cultivated  grounds 
are  situated — and  receiving  the  full  sweep  of  the 
easterly  wmds,  which  carry  the  salt  spray  half  way 
to  the  opposite  shore.  The  soil,  generally,  is  thin, 
and  rocks  protrude  everywhere.  On  the  easterly 
side  they  stand  in  then-  naked  majesty,  where  they 
have  stood  and  breasted  the  battling  waves  through 
many  decades  of  passing  time.  The  promontory  is 
rock-bound  at  every  point,  and  probably  was  at  some 
time  as  bare  of  soil  as  the  rocks  which  stand  at  the 
base  of  the  banks  and  receive  the  first  shock  of  the 
ever-returning  waters. 

In  such  a  poverty  of  soil,  and  with  such  visitations 
of  fierce  winds  and  salt  water,  it  may  well  be  con- 
ceived that  vegetation  would  be  slow,  meagre,  and 
of  the  hardiest  kind.  Yet,  in  such  a  place,  Science 
and  Industry  have  triumphed  over  every  obstacle, 
and  made  the  almost  barren  rock  to  blossom  as  the 
rose !  Fields  of  com  and  vraving  grain,  trees  of  va- 
rious climes,  fruits,  flowers,  shrubbery  and  rich 
lawns,  now  meet  the  eye,  where  only  desolation 
held  sway  but  a  few  years  ago. 

Mr.  Tudor  found  that  trees,  even  those  of  a  har- 
dy character,  would  not  grow,  or  scarcely  live, 
swept,  twisted,  and  coated  by  the  salt  carried  in 
the  sea  vapor  upon  the  powerful  ocean  winds,  and 
he  set  himself  to  work  to  protect  them.  In  this 
isolated  position  he  had  the  grand  and  imposing  el- 
ements of  nature  around  him;  Neptune  held  his 
trident  upon  the  rocks  and  upon  the  sounding  sea ; 
hut  nearer  the  hearth-stone  he  wanted  other  deities, 
Flora  and  Pomona, 

"And  wood-nymphs  decked  with  daisies  trim." 

These  he  found  could  not  be  had  without  an  ameli* 
oration  of  the  climate.  Cold  winds,  surcharged 
with  acrid  salts,  must  be  kept  out,  while  soft  suns 
and  gentle  airs  must  be  admitted  to  the  plants.  In 
order  to  effect  this,  he  resorted  to  an  expedient, 
perhaps  never  before  employed,  and  one  which  has 
so  far  changed  the  climate  of  the  locality,  as  to  ena- 
ble him  to  rear  tender  pbnts  and  produce  fruits, 
scarcely  attainable  in  sheltered  spots  several  miles 
in  the  interior,  or  one  or  two  degrees  further 
south. 

Around  one  girden  he  has  erected  fences  from 
ten  to  twenty  feet  in  height,  mode  of  common 
laths  nailed  to  strong  cross-pieces,  and  leaving  in- 
terstices about  two  inches  in  width  between  them. 
Around  another  garden   the  fenoe  i^  hrirk,  the 
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brick  being  made  of  only  half  the  usual  thickness ; 
the  first  five  or  six  feet  in  height  of  the  fence  is 
close,  and  the  upper  portion  full  of  holes  about  two 
inches  square.  These  fences  so  break  and  sift  the 
winds  as  to  deprive  them  of  all  power  either  of 
straining  the  trees,  or  of  convening  the  salt  vapors 
to  their  foliage.  At  the  same  time  the  tempera- 
ture is  so  changed,  that  several  degrees  of  differ- 
ence in  the  heat  and  cold  may  be  noticed  between 
the  inside  and  outside  of  the  enclosure.  Frost  pen- 
etrates three  or  four  times  as  low  into  the  ground 
outside  as  it  does  inside.  In  a  cold  day,  there  is  a 
genial,  summer-like  atmosphere  in  the  garden, 
when  out  of  it,  November  winds  may  howl  along  the 
coast  with  icy  breath. 

Under  this  change  of  temperature  Mr.  Tudor  has 
succeeded  in  clothing  the  surface  with  rich  varie- 
ties of  plants,  and  giving  all  that  part  of  the  prom- 
ontory a  inost  attractive  appearance.  Pear  trees, 
only  transplanted  four  years,  were  above  the  highest 
fences,  and  loaded  with  fruit  There  we  saw  sev- 
eral of  the  Northern  Spy  apple  trees  fruited  in 
'  perfection,  tender  raspberries,  and  nearly  all  fruits 
found  in  our  best  gardens.  In  all,  Mr.  Tudor  has 
set  ten  thousand  trees  among  the  rocks  and  on  the 
handful  of  soil  which  he  coidd  come  at  where  he 
desired  to  plant ;  so  that  now  the  strong  currents 
being  broken  and  evaporation  in  a  measure  retard- 
ed, vegetation  will  spring  into  life  spontaneously, 
and  trees  of  a  less  hardy  character  than  those  he 
commenced  with  will  succeed.  He  has  given  a  new 
aspect  to  the  scenery,  and  a  new  health  to  the  place. 
Thousands  who  throng  there  for  gay  dissipation  or 
for  the  invigorating  breezes  from  the  sea,  are  grate- 
ful for  the  shade  of  his  trees,  and  for  the  rich  land- 
scape which  is  so  admirably  contrasted  with  the  ex- 
panse of  water  and  the  rough  rocks  which  line  the 
shores,  or  stiU  lift  their  heads  in  the  cultivated 
grounds.  So  Science  and  Industry  have  covered 
desolation  with  beauty,  and  crowned  the  efforts  of 
their  votary  with  Success!  His  noble  example  is 
widely  felt,  and  other  cultivators  take  the  hint  from 
hb  operations,  and  break  the  wind  from  their  gar- 
dens by  means  of  shrubbery  or  of  fences,  and  tiius 
are  enabled  to  rear  plants  which  it  would  otherwise 
be  impossible  to  do,  and  this  will  be  the  means  of 
introducing  earlier  and  a  greater  variety  of  fruits, 
throughout  New  England. 

Mr.  Tudor  has  distinguished  himself  no  less  in 
another  branch  of  industry,  than  by  his  horticultu- 
ral skill.  He  was  the  first  person  to  introduce  a 
business  which  now  employs  some  seven  or  eight 
million  dollars  of  capital,  and  for  which  he  was 
laughed  at  by  all  the  doubters  in  the  land.  He 
shipped  the  first  cargo  of  ice  ever  exported  from 
this  country,  in  the  year  1805.  It  was  shipped  to 
the  West  Indies,  and  he  went  with  it  The  enter- 
pnsc  was  not  a  profitable  one,  there  being  no  suit- 
able places  to  store  it,  and  its  efficacy  in  sickness,  or 


its  value  as  a  luxury,  not  being  appreciated.  In 
1834,  Mr.  Tudor  commenced  realizing  a  profit 
from  the  business,  but  two  years  earlier  he  shif^ied 
from  Boston  4,362  tons. 

Mr.  Tudor's  efforts  are  a  practical  illustration  of 
what  industry  and  perseverance  may  accomplish,  es- 
pecially when  aided  by  the  application  of  sdenoe. 
The  pleasure  of  our  visit  was  increased  by  the  pres- 
ence of  His  Excellency  the  Governor  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, whose  own  grounds  we  had  previously 
visited,  and  found  stocked  with  some  nine  or  ten 
hundred  fruit  trees,  and  embracing  most  of  the  best 
fruits  produced  in  our  climate.  The  day,  thus  spent, 
was  a  most  agreeable  and  profitable  one.  Mr.  Tu- 
dor has  proved  a  public  benefactor  in  several  ways, 
and  while  he  has  our  hearty  commendations,  we  are 
confident  he  has  those  of  the  public  at  large. 


WAKEFULHESS-CAUSE  AHB  REM- 
EDY. 

Editor  of  the  Rural  : — Many  persons  of  ner- 
vous temperament, — ^hypochondriacs  with  uneusy 
stomachs,  from  tiie  use  of  too  much  lieh  and  bigl^- 
ly-seasoned  food,  knick-nacks,  or  tea  and  coffee^ — 
the  thinkers,  inventors,  authors,  and  those  who  have 
domestic  or  other  troubles  pressing  on  the  brain ; 
in  fact  all  who  are  not  of  mere  animal  construction 
and  of  redundant  health,  are  subject  more  or  leas  to 
uHtkefutness,  and  a  difficulty  of  obtaining  that  re- 
pose necessary  to  reinvigorate  the  system,  after 
the  labor  and  cares  of  the  day.  It  becomes  a  dis- 
•ease,  and  sometimes  as  distressing  as  ''the  snakes 
in  the  boots*'  of  the  inebriate. 

What  is  more  tedious  and  enervating  than  the 
difficulty  of  procuring  sleep,  or  of  waking  and  wait- 
ing for  the  sonorous  bell  of  the  derk  of  time,  and 
after  hopelessly  trusting  it  will  proclaim  the  ap- 
proach of  day,  hearing  him  bluntly  tell  all  he  knows 
by  striking  twelve  f  Then,  the  mekncholy  hours 
passed  in  solitude  and  thick-coming  thouj^hts  of 
real  or  anticipated  troubles  and  cares,  arejpainful  is 
the  extreme,  and  disorder  the  whole  vitahty  of  the 
animal  machine. 

Many  devices  have  been  suggested  to  bewilder  the 
mind  and  induce  the  lethean  n)rgetfulnefls  of  sleep. 
Counting  up  to  himdreds — ^multjMying  two  or  more 
numbers  in  the  mind  and  obtaining  the  result — 
calling  over  the  names  of  acquaintances,  or  the  coun- 
ties in  the  State,  &c  The  most  effective  course  is 
to  jump  out  of  bed  and  commence  walking  in  the 
dark,  exercising  your  judgment  in  avoiding  and  in 
finding  objects  about  the  room,  taking  no  heed  what 
the  matter  is;  its  effect  is  to  break  the  chain  of 
thought  —  dispel  vapors  —  equalize  the  circulation 
and  disperse  the  electricity  of  the  body,  which  the 
bed,  being  a  non-conductor,  cannot  da  The  antas^ 
onism  of  the  warm  bed  and  cold  air  eives  a  sho& 
to  the  nervous  system,  acting  like  a  cold  both,  which 
it  is,  only  air  instead  of  water.  On  getting  into  bed 
a  pleasant  glow  is  felt,  and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten 
the  brooding  niffhtmare  of  wakefulness  is  driven  to 
the  land  of  r^od,  and  forgctfulness  and  refreshing 
sleep  ensue. 

No  one  can  take  cold  when  every  part  is  equal- 
ly exposed;  the  most  delicate  constitution  may  run 
nakea  a  mile  in  the  greatest  rain  or  snow  stonn 
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and  if  they  do  not  freeze,  no  ill  effects  will  follow. 
It  is  partial  exposure  that  deranges  the  system  and 
creates  the  colds,  lung  complaints  and  rheumatisms 
of  life.  Baptism  by  immersion  is  a  case  in  point 
and  the  thousand  accidents  by  flood  and  storm; 
while  a  spoonful  of  water  in  the  shoe,  or  dump  feet, 
or  sitting  by  a  cracked  window-light,  gives  a  cold 
that  costs  life.  The  only  precaution  is  to  keep  mo- 
ving; exercise  and  motion  and  a  will,  can  carry  the 
person  safely  through  almost  any  exposure. 

It  is  a  simple  experiment,  and  the  fees  for  advice 
— ^gratis. — Rural  MeuhYorker. 


For  the  New  BngUmd  Parmer, 

TASTE  nr  EVEAL  AFFAIE8. 

To  render  the  country  tolerable  to  a  resident  who 
makes  it  his  home  throughout  the  year,  he  should 
take  an  interest  in  a  garden,  especially  a  fruit-car- 
den.  Flowers  and  vegetables  are  transient;  tney 
cannot  in  their  nature  excite  that  interest  that  new 
and  rare  kinds  of  fruit  trees  do  when  coming  into 
bearing.  In  a  fruit-garden  or  orchard,  every  addi- 
tional year  gives  to  it  some  new  phase  or  lends  to  it 
some  new  enchantment  or  value.  And  besides  the 
anticipated  pleasures  which  are  awakened  from  year 
to  year,  there  is  the  real  substantial  delight  of  gath- 
ering and  eating  fruit  from  your  own  trees,  ren- 
dered dear  to  you  from  the  care  which  you  have 
bestowed  upon  them.  These  pleasures  are  among 
the  purest  and  most  enduring  known  to  civilization. 

To  a  man  of  sense  and  reflection,  the  real  poetry 
of  life  is  in  the  country.  The  monotony  of  city 
life  is  proverbial.  Brick  and  stone,  human  faces 
and  merchandise,  is  the  sum  of  all  that  can  be  seen. 
Public  trees  are  rare,  and  private  ones  tremble  lest 
the  invigorating  sun  another  season  shall  be  forev- 
er shut  out,  or  the  speculator's  axe  laid  at  their 
roots.  The  seasons,  too,  present  but  little  change, 
as  everything  is  artificial.  But  the  country  exhib- 
its an  infinite  variety  of  landscape,  and  at  every 
step  we  take,  ^w  objects  arise,  and  the  vision  per- 
petually changes.  Spring  and  autumn  present 
marked  contrasts,  and  summer  and  winter  possess 
hardly  a  shade  of  resemblance.  But  to  the  lover  of 
nature  they  differ  but  little  in  interest  and  beauty, 
as  his  heart  recognizes  their/ necessity,  and  his  eye 
surveys  them  with  veneration. 

In  proportion  to  our  knowledge  of  and  taste  in 
horticulture  is  our  pleasure.  An  acquaintance  with 
its  kindred  sciences— chemistry,  geology  and  miner- 
alogy—  adds  great  interest  to  the  subject  The 
tasteful  girdener  not  only  wishes  to  make  his  garden 
yield  well,  but  he  seeks  to  arrange  his  avenues  and 
plant  his  trees  in  accordance  with  economy  and 
landscape  beauty.  A  variety  of  soil  is  fitted  for  a 
variety  of  treesl  Some  need  a  strong  soil,  others 
will  flourish  on  a  light.  The  Williams  apple  and 
the  Roxbury  Russet,  for  instance,  require  the  foiv 
mer ;  the  Mter  will  answer  for  peach  trees,  and  for 
some  apple  trees,  among  which  is  the  Baldwin.  So 
also  in  planting  forest  trees,  a  contrast  in  foliage 
and  shape  is  phasing  to  the  eye.  The  Abele  near 
a  purple-leaved  Beech,  the  European  Sycamore  with 
Elms,  the  Tulip  tree  and  the  Alantus,  look  finely 
together,  when  trees  are  not  required  to  be 
matched  or  planted  in  couples,  for  some  particular 
effect,  for  instance,  in  forming  a  vista ;  and  even 
then  they  could  be  alternated  m  couples.  Perhaps 
there  is  no  vocation  in  which  so  great  a  variety  of 
tute  can  be  displayed  m  the  landscape  gardener's ; 


and  this  is  why  no  definite  rules  can  be  laid  down 
for  its  development  The  position,  extent  and  sur- 
fiice  of  the  gromid,  must  in  all  cases  suggest  the 
style  of  embellishment 

But  the  idea  that  taste  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
avenues,  embankments  and  trees  around  a  house 
greatly  enhtinces  the  satisfiiction  of  its  owner,  never 
seems  to  enter  the  mind  of  some  who  go  to  much 
expense  on  their  estate.  If  you  make  suggestions 
of  improvement,  they  will  perhaps  think  them  •♦first 
rate,"  and  wish  they  had  adopted  them.  They  seem 
to  be  devoid  of  any  kind  of  taste  upon  this  subject, 
yet  admire  what  others  can  do.  They  appear  to 
look  to  profit ;  but  profit  is  not  necessarily  opposed 
to  good  taste.  If  they  wish  to  set  out  a  paiticular 
tree,  they  put  it  where  there  is  the  most  room  to 
8[)are,  regardless  of  its  effect  on  the  landscape. 
Pig^nens,  hen-coops  and  dog-houses  are  set  near 
the  awelling,  in  defiance  of  all  arrangement,  for  the 
sake  of  having  them  ''handy. '*  A^d  throughout 
the  entire  gardens  of  such  tasteless  individuals  the 
'♦law  of  disorder"  reigns  supreme. 

The  villages  of  the  present  day  are  of  a  different 
character  from  those  which  our  K>reiathers  founded, 
and  in  which  they  lived  and  flourished.  In  the 
primitive  times  of  New  England,  a  grist-miU  situa- 
ted on  a  stream  in  some  valley,  furnished  the  nu- 
cleus of  many  a  flourishing  village,  and  little  or  no 
regard  was  paid  to  embellishment  Instead  of 
planting  trees,  the  mission  of  the  people  seemed  to 
be  to  cut  them  down.  But  villages  now  are  spread 
over  the  broad  swells  and  extended  plains,  and 
where  the  proud  forest  trees  were  once  uiid  low  by 
the  axe  of  the  pioneer,  the  hand  of  taste  seeks  to 
reinstcite  them.  Since  New  England  has  become 
populous  and  thri\'ing,  we  covet  retirement  away 
from  the  thoroughfares  of  business ;  and  instead  of 
erecting  dwellings  within  ten  or  fifteen  feet  of  the 
ruts  of  the  road,  with  a  cherry  tree  and  lilach  bush 
between,  we  place  them  remote  from  noise  and 
dust,  and  by  a  discriminating  arrangement  of  flow- 
ers, shrubbery  and  trees,  lend  enchantment  to  their 
riew.  This  is  leaving  a  ''mark  in  the  world"  which 
posterit}'  might  well  emulate.  D.  w.  L. 

fTest  Medford,  Sept.,  1855. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

THE  DEOUeHT. 

It  is  a  common  thing  to  hear  it  said,  ''I  never 
knew  it  so  dry  before."  This  was  often  heard  in  the 
season  of  1854.  Whether  it  has  been  heard  the 
present,  I  will  not  say — ^but  this  I  can  say,  that  I 
nave  not  known  the  time  when  it  could  be  uttered 
with  more  propriety.  Vegetables  that  were  grow- 
ing luxuriantly  on  the  first  of  the  month,  are  now 
shrivelled  and  fallen — I  fear  to  rise  no  more.  Com 
that  had  not  then  attained  its  growth,  is  now  hesita- 
ting to  fill  out  The  only  thing  tnat  gives  indications  of 
improved  condition  is  the  potato^this  is  better  than 
was  feared — the  rot  is  stayed  or  not  gone  ahead. — 
Whether  it  was  checked  by  the  want  of  moisture,  or 
the  cold  nights  that  we  had,or  some  other  cause,  it  is 
certainly  less  than  there  was  reason  to  apprehend. 
Although  there  have  been  more  numerous  rains, 
since  the  first  of  April,  than  in  most  seasons — still 
I  do  not  remember  the  season,  when  the  quantity 
taken  together  has  been  so  little.  The  consequence 
is,  the  springs  are  very  low  indeed.  *" 

S^  10,  1855. 
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STUDT  OE  AOBICULTURE. 

We  have  iiuerted  in  the  appropriate  department 
of  this  paper,  and  shall  transfer  it  to  the  columns  of 
the  monthly  Farmtr,  the  advertisement  of  Prof. 
Nash,  in  relation  to  a  more  thorough  pursuit  of 
agriculture  in  Amherst  College,  thaii  has  yet  been 
afforded  in  New  England  It  is  encouraging  to  no- 
tice this  movement  on  the  part  of  the  Professor 
and  the  College,  as  a  way  will  now  be  opened  to 
pursue  the  subject  with  success. 

llie  particular  attention  of  our  young  friend, 
"B.  T.  R,**  of  Newburg,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.,  is 
called  to  this  advertisement,  and  the  remarks  which 
follow.    Prof.  Nash  says : 

'*The  young  men  will  have  access  to  the  college 
library  and  cabinets,  the  latter  of  which  will  be  of 
great  value  to  them,  as  also  to  several  able  and 
most  valuable  courses  of  lectures.  It  is  our  pur- 
pose to  attend  these  lectures  with  them,  to  bring  to 
the  recitation  room  the  scientific  fiicts  there  demon- 
strated, to  dwell  upon  them  in  a  way  calculated  to 
aid  the  memory  in  retaining  them,  and  to  point  out, 
more  carefully  than  a  rapid  lecturer  would  be  likely 
to  do,  their  useful  applications.  With  such  aids  as 
the  college  offers,  we  think  that,  without  boasting, 
we  may  promise  as  rich  privileges  as  can  be  en- 
joyed anywhere. 

Lest  there  should  be  a  lingering  doubt  of  the 


tion.  I  know  that  what  he  then  said  about  this  ap- 
ple is  a  mistake.  I  therefore  have  less  confidence 
m  his  hi^<wrought  encomiums  of  this  variety  of 
potbto.  I  admit,  that  I  have  heard  it  highly  ex- 
tolled by  others,  who  had  bought  a  few  for  seed,  at 
extravagant  prices,  and  were  cultivating  them  with 
a  view  to  get  their  money  back  again.  Uow  ftr 
your  Newton  correspondent  may  be  swayed  by  any 
such  consideration,  I  have  not  the  means  of  deter- 
mining. South  DANVEBa 
Sepi.  15,  1855. 


readiness  of  the  college  to  extend  its  privileges  as 
above  stated,  we  will  here  say,  what  we  know  to  be 
true,  that  all  the  gentlemen  connected  with  its  In- 
struction—the President,  Ex-President  Hitchcock, 
and  the  entire  Faculty — ^are  moved  by  the  most  lib- 
eral views  in  this  matter.  With  no  relaxation  in 
the  field  of  Classical  and  General  Literature,  the^ 
deem  that  the  facilities  of  the  Institution  for  dij 
fusing  useful  science  may  be  extended  to  young 
men,  who  wish  to  attend  for  a  less  time  than  four 
years,  perhaps  but  a  few  months ;  and  they  are  sin- 
cerely desirous  of  so  extending  them ;  and  accord- 
ingly have  made  such  arrangements  that  the  stu- 
dent of  twelve,  six,  or  even  three  months'  attend- 
ance, may  enjoy  as  rich  privileges  fbr  die  time,  as 
those  who  prosecute  a  four  years'  course." 


Far  Of  Mew  JBnglaad  Parmer. 

"STATE  OF  KAIHE  POTATO." 

Mb.  Editor  : — I  am  happy  to  find  an  endorser 
for  the  State  of  Maine  potato,  so  experienced,  as 
your  correspondent  from  "Newton  Centre"  profess- 
es to  be,  having  cultivated  the  present  season,  as  he 
says,  "not  less  than  seventy-five  varieties."  This  is 
indeed  a  large  experience,  demanding  much  discrim- 
ination in  the  different  sorts.  He  expresses  a  doubt 
whether  I  have  ever  seen  "the  true  State  of  Maine 
potato."  It  may  be  that  I  have  not  My  remark 
was  not  made  so  much  on  my  own  observation, — as 
on  that  of  "the  best  obser^-ers" — such  as  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society, 
who  is  not  only  a  discriminating  observer,  but  a 
most  reliable  man,  in  all  respects — ^none  more  so 
among  us. 

If  my  recollection  is  right,  a  few  years  since,  I 
saw  remarks  from  the  same  correspondent,  spesJi- 
ing  disparagingly  of  the  "Eppes  Sweeting,"  or 
"Danvers  Winter  Sweet,"  as  unworthy  ofcultiva- 


Fur  tit  Neip  En^and  Farmer. 

mOH  PRICES  OP  PLOUR  AHD  GRADI. 

Mr.  Editor  : — ^In  some  of  the  papers  I  have  no- 
ticed of  late  movements  by  the  citizens  for  supply- 
ing themselves  with  the  necessaries  of  life,  by  com- 
binations in  purchasing.  This  movement  appears 
to  me  as  one  worthy  of  all  commendation,  and  easily 
adopted  by  mechanics  very  generally,  as  well  as  by* 
others.  If  there  is  anv  truth  in  the  different  news- 
paper statements  for  tne  past  two  months,  there  is 
no  good  reason — ^not  one — why  the  article  of  flour 
should  command  ten  or  thirteen  dollars  per  barreL 
There  cannot  be  any  other  reason,  than  tnat  the  ar- 
ticle is  in  the  hands,  and  managed  by  specubtors ; 
and  it  is  easy  for  the  community  to  see  now  this  ia 
done.  It  is  a  most  shameful  niece  of  impositioD 
upon  the  public — more  particularly  the  laboring  part 
— to  call  it  by  no  milder  name.  With  the  whole 
country— according  to  public  accounts — overflowing 
with  the  staff  of  Ute,  and  to  be  obliged  to  ray  10  or 
13  dollars  a  barrel  for  flour,  is  an  anomaly  and  an 
outraiccous  imposition.  I  would  say  to  the  mechan- 
ics and  laboring  class  of  the  people,  combiMy  let 
combination  meet  combination — ^if  this  shameful 
business  of  speculation  in  the  very  essentials  of  life 
cannot  be  stopped  in  any  other  way.  You  have  the 
means  of  relief  partially,  if  not  wholly,  in  your  own 
hands,  and  do  not  fear  no  use  it,  even  if  you  gain 
but  little  thereby  to  vour  purses.  I^vided  this  spe- 
cies of  crime  can  be  broken  up,  a  gmt  good  will  be 
accomplished,  not  only  to  yourselves  and  fiunilies, 
but  to  the  oommunitv  at  large.  The  Union  Stores 
which  have  been  established  throu^out  the  difiSer- 
ent  towns  in  New  England,  within  the  past  three 
years,  have  been  a  gmt  benefit  to  the  laboTiiig 
classes,  there  cannot  be  any  questi*  m  about  it ;  thou- 
sands and  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars  have  been 
saved  to  your  pockets  within  the  above  time,  by 
this  class  of  stores.  Why  not  a  community,  or  a 
town,  supply  themselves,  on  the  same  principle,  with 
flour  and  jprain?  You  can  do  it,  and  if  judiciously 
managed,  it  is  easily  accomplished,  and  with  little 
troubfe  or  expense  to  yourselves,  except  for  the  first 
cost  of  the  articles.  In  this  movement,  you  would 
have  the  sympathy  and  good  wishes  of  the  larger 
part  of  the  people.  This  taone  \r  a  ffreat  deaL  Let 
ten,  twenty,  fifty  or  a  hundred  femilies  in  a  town 
unite  and  put  into  a  general  fund  for  the  purchase 
of  fiour  ana  grain.  You  can  easily  find  a  person  to  do 
the  rest  of  the  work  for  you,  and  who  will  do  ii  wel]» 
too,  for  a  very  small  commission.  To  say  the  least, 
this  subject  is  worthy  of  more  attention  than  it  has 
received  from  this  class  of  our  people;  if  they  know 
their  power,  they  have  not  used  it  "But  I  say  unto 
ou  fear  not,**  try  it,  and  note  results.  Even  if  yoa 
tail  in  the  attempt,  it  will  not  be  the  first  Ume  peo- 
ple have  failed  in  a  good  cause,  and  perhaps  soma 
wise  and  valuable  lessons  will  be  learned  thereby. 
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"Be  sure  you  are  right— then  fear  not  to  go  ahead/ 
and  God  bless  you.  n.  a  T. 

East  Weymouth,  Sqd.  IKft,  1855. 


THE  FABMEB'S  LIFE  FOB  KE. 

BT  HiirmB. 
Wealth  may  boMt  her  hoarded  treamire*, 

FMde  no  Joy  like  her*s  may  see, 
IMnipadon  vaunt  her  pleasures. 

Yet  the  farmer's  life  is  the  life  for  n*— 
With  its  fireedom  blest. 
From  the  stem  unrest 
Of  the  crowded  marto  of  life. 
With  its  rosy  health, 
What  a  mine  of  wealth ! 
With  its  quiet  onmaned  by  strife. 

ToU  it  hath,  yet  with  it  there  is 
SanUgfat  of  a  willing  mind, 
And  the  farmer's  home  so  fair  is, 
None  a  fairer  e'er  can  flnd~- 

With  its  glowing  hearth. 

With  its  heartfelt  mirth, 
When  the  winter  fire  bums  bright ; 

O,  the  farmer's  cot 

Is  a  cosy  spot 
In  a  chill  December's  night. 

His  are  Summer's  richest  treasures. 

All  her  wealth  of  fruit  and  flowers, 
All  the  intellectual  pleasures 

Of  her  bright  InstrucUve  hours, — 

Hia  the  golden  gleam 

Of  the  sunset  beam, 
And  the  mild  majestic  ni^t ; 

His  the  first  soft  ray 

Of  the  rising  day, 
And  the  dew-drops  sheen  and  bright 

Far  from  heartless  Fashion's  empire. 

Far  from  Mammon's  haunts  of  sin, 
Fk-om  the  dens  of  Dissipation, 
And  the  crowded  city's  din^ 
He  may  safely  rest, 
O,  how  truly  blest. 
With  the  friends  he  holds  most  deai^ 
And  the  great  world's  noise 
Cannot  mar  his  Joys, 
In  his  calm,  secluded  sphere. 

Miekigam  Fanner. 


For  t^  New  England  F^trmer, 

HABVESTIirG  COBH. 

Mb.  EtnroR : — As  the  time  is  close  at  hand  for 
the  fiurmer  to  be  devising  and  adopting  the  best 
method  by  which  his  com  crops  may  be  secured  in 
the  best  manner  and  to  the  best  advantage,  I 
thought  a  few  words  written  upon  the  subject 
miffht  not  come  amiss,  and  be  acceptable  too. 

It  is  well  known  that  there  are  many  and  vari- 
ous ways  pursued  by  fiurmers  in  harvestmg  this,  his 
most  important  crop ;  some  take  one  way  and  some 
another,  and  therefore  it  would  be  weU  to  adopt 
the  best  plan  both  as  regards  the  grain  and  the  sto- 
Ter. 

In  a  communication  in  your  paper  of  August  25, 
a  writer,  who  signs  himself  *<£.  C.  JP.,"  says,  '*all 
p)od  fiEurmers  wilfcut  up  their  com  directly  after  it 
IB  out  of  the  milk,  and  *stock  it'  to  dry ;  then,  after 
«  reasonable  time  will' husk  it  and  put  the  stover 
«wav  in  the  bam,  where  his  stock  in  tne  winter  will 
prefer  it  to  the  best  English  hay."  Now  with  all 
due  deference  to  his  opinion,  I  must  say  that  all 
good  fiurmers  will  not  pursue  such  a  course  in  the 


harvesting  of  their  com  for  good  reasons :  for  who 
does  not  Know  that  com  so  treated  would  result 
in  the  shrivelling  of  the  grain  in  a  great  decree,  and 
conseouently  in  the  loss  of  its  vitality  ?  If  «E.  C.  P." 
should  cut  up  his  popping  com  in  the  manner  he 
speaks  of,  I  rather  think  that  the  portion  of  his 
com  that  would  ''pop"  would  be  small  indeed,  be- 
cause it  would  be  deficient  in  that  olea^nous  sub- 
stance he  so  highly  extols — ^the  nutritive  matter 
that  forms  the  "unleavened  br^id." 

The  best  way  for  &rmers  to  manage  their  com, 
which  is  usually  done  by  the  most  of  them,  in, 
about  the  second  week  m  September,  when  the 
tassels  are  dir  and  cmmpy,  to  cut  off  the  tops, 
and  lay  them  m  the  hills  so  they  will  not  touch  tne 
^Touna,  then  after  having  dried  one  or  two  days, 
tie  them  up  in  small  bundles,  and  stand  them  up 
firmly  agamst  the  com  and  let  them  stand  for  a 
number  of  days  if  the  weather  will  permit,  and 
then  put  away  m  the  bam.  The  tops  of  com  se- 
cured in  this  way  makes  good  feed  for  cows  in  the 
winter,  and  is  no  small  item  in  their  keeping.  Al- 
though it  is  valuable  for  the  purpose  of  feeding 
stock,  it  will  not  do  for  the  sake  of  the  stover  to 
sacrifice  the  com,  as  no  fiirmer  will  do  that,  unleea 
he  ffoes  on  the  principle  of  *<robbing  Peter  to  pay 
Parn."  Every  one  tlutt  raises  com,  will  of  coiurse, 
secure  it  as  he  can  best,  and  as  shall  result  in  the 
best  good  of  the  whole.  J.  Underwood. 

LaangtoUf  Mass.,  1855. 


APPLES-WIHTEB  EEEPINa,  ETC. 

Prof.  J.  J.  Mapes  :  —  Sir, — A  constant  and  in- 
terested reader  of  the  Working  Farmer  would  be 
pleased  to  see  appear  in  the  columns  of  the  Sep- 
tember number,  if  possible,  an  article  upon  the 
Sweating  of  Apples,  describing  the  process,  && 
Also  the  best  method  of  packii^  fruit  for  shipping. 
Truly  yours,  J.  a  K. 

DunsUMe,  August  9th,  1855. 

In  reply  to  the  above  we  wotdd  state,  that  the 
finer  class  of  fruit  should  be  gathered  by  hand,  and 
so  placed  in  barrels,  and  not  poured  from  a  basket, 
as  every  apple  slightly  indented  will  be  sure  to  de- 
cay. When  apples  are  intended  for  shipment,  an- 
other process  seems  necessary. 

Apples  contain  a  large  amount  of  water,  part  of 
whicn  should  be  got  rid  of,  when  intended  for  ship- 
ment, and  this  may  be  done  without  any  alteration 
in  the  figure  or  appearance  of  the  apple,  provided 
that  they  receive  no  indentations  or  bruises. 

They  must  be  placed  in  heaps,  when  a  slight 
sweating  will  occur,  which  will  cause  a  portion  of 
the  water  to  exude  to  their  sur&ces  and  dry  o£ 
After  a  short  time  a  second  sweating  i»ill  occur. 
They  should  then  be  thoroughly  dried,  placed  in 
barrels  by  hand,  and  shipped.  Apples  so  treated, 
if  they  arrive  at  their  port  of  destination  before  the 
third  sweating  takes  place,  will  be  in  perfect  order; 
but  if  a  single  apple  in  a  barrel  be  dented  or  bmised* 
it  will  cause  the  whole  to  decay  or  partially  decay, 
on  ship-board.  This  third  sweating  usually  occurs 
in  about  six  weeks  after  the  second  sweating.  For 
home  consumption,  apples  should  be  taken  from  the 
tree  as  late  as  the  weather  will  permit,  and  should 
be  placed  in  the  final  place  for  wmter  keeping,  at 
once.  If  put  on  the  north  side  of  a  house  with 
board  covering,  and  suffered  to  remain  imtil  the  cold 
becomes  very  severe,  they  may  then  be  moved  in 
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dry,  clear  weather,  and  placed  where  they  are  in- 
tended to  be  kept ;  and  if  in  barrels,  these  should  be 
kept  as  dark  as  possible.  Some  have  packed  apples 
in  charcoal  dust,  others  in  alternate  layers,  with 
straw  and  a  layer  of  earth,  in  the  same  manner  as 
for  potatoes,  ^ome  place  them  in  cold,  dry  cellars, 
in  heaps,  covered  witn  straw;  but  all  these  methods, 
while  they  may  sometimes  succeed,  invariably  ab- 
stract so  much'of  the  flavor  from  the  apples  as  to 
lessen  their  real  value.  The  same  mistake  is  often 
made  in  packing  grapes  in  cotton — and  while  they 
maintain  their  figure  and  look  well,  the  aroma  is 
abstracted  and  absorbed  by  the  cotton. 

The  plan  given  above  for  preparing  apples  for 
shipping,  first  made  public  by  R.  L.  Pell,  Esq.,  is 
the  most  dependable. — Working  Farmer. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer* 

POTATO  CBOP. 

Mr.  Editor  : — In  your  paper  of  September  Ist 
appears  an  article  from  one  who  signs  himself 
••South  Danvers,"  bearing  the  title  that  I  have  se- 
lected. He  says,  *'of  the  new  varieties  of  potatoes 
that  have  been  tried  in  this  vicinity,  the  present 
season,  there  is  none  so  highly  praised  as  ])avis' 
Seedling ;  side  bv  side  with  other  varieties  this  es- 
capes disease  entirely.  Some  pretend  to  cradi  up 
the  *State  of  Maine'  potato— but  the  best  observers 
say  it  is  a  miserable  oonoem--entirely  unworthy  of 


^ow  I  agree  with  him  exactly  in  what  he  says  of 
the  Daris'  Seedling ;  it  is  a  very  fine  variety,  de- 
serving of  extensive  cultivation — ^very  productive, 
hardy,  and  a  good-flavored  sort  In  regard  to  what 
he  has  to  say  about  the  State  of  Maine,  the  reverse 
is  eminently  true ;  the  statement  he  has  made  is  cal- 
culated to  mislead  the  public  in  respect  to  this  splen- 
^d  variety  of  potato.  It  is,  in  the  first  place,  ver)- 
productive,  pelding  this  year  a  bushel  of  handsome 
potatoes  from  eighteen  hills ;  it  is  early,  being  near- 
ly as  early  as  the  White  Chenango,  which  is  the 
mvorite  early  sort  of  the  market  gardeners ;  it  is 
yery  handsome,  bein^  perfectly  white  outside  and 
inside ;  as  for  its  eating  qualites,  it  is  unsurpassed 
by  any  variety  that  I  am  acquainted  with,  and  I 
toink  I  may,  without  boasting,  lay  claim  to  some 
knowledge  of  potatoes,  having  for  some  years  felt  a 
great  interest  in  the  potato,  and  planting  every 
named  sort  that  I  coula  get,  besides  raising  a  great 
many  from  seed,  so  that  my  list  numbers,  tiiis  year, 
not  less  than  seventy-five  varieties.  It  is  not  sur- 
passed even  by  the  mmous  Carter  potato,  which  hajs 
such  a  high  reputation,  and  if  your  correspondent 
will  produce  a  potato  equal  to  the  State  or  Maine 
in  every  remed,  I  will  send  him  as  many  potatoes  as 
he  will  use  for  five  years.  It  is  not  liable  to  rot,  hav- 
ing never  found  but  few  rotten  potatoes  among 
that  sort  I  am  inclined  to  think  tnat  *<South  Dan- 
▼ers"  has  never  seen  the  true  State  of  Maine  pota- 
to, or  is  radically  mistaken  in  regard  to  it 

James  F.  C.  Htbe. 
JSTewton  Centre,  Sept.  6,  1855. 


The  History  op  Butter. — From  the  various 
statements  in  history,  it  may  be  safely  concluded 
that  the  discovery  of  butter  is  attributable  neither 
to  the  Greeks  nor  Romans,  but  that  the  former 
were  paade  acquainted  with  it  by  the  Scnhians, 
Thxaciansy  and  Prygiana,  and  the  latter  by  toe  peo- 


ple of  Germany.  It  appears,  says  Beckman,  that 
when  thev  had  learned  the  art  of  making  it,  they 
employea  it  only  as  an  ointment  in  their  baths,  ana 
particularly  as  a  medicine.  It  is  never  mentioned 
by  Galen  and  others  as  food,  though  they  have 
spoken  of  it  as  applicable  to  other  purposes.  No 
notice  is  taken  or  it  by  Apidus,  nor  is  there  any- 
thing said  in  that  respect  by  the  authors  who  treat 
on  agriculture,  though  they  have  given  accurate  in- 
formation regarding  milk*,  cheese,  and  oil  This 
may  be  easily  accounted  for  by  the  fiict,  that  the 
ancients  were  entirely  accustomed  to  tiie  use  of 
good  oil.  In  like  manner,  butter  is  very  little  em- 
ployed at  the  present  day  in  Italy,  Spdn,  Portugal, 
and  the  southern  parts  of  Fiance,  but  is  sold  in  the 
apothecaries'  shops  for  medical  purposes.  During 
the  ages  of  pa^nism  butter  appears  to  have  been 
very  scarce  m  Norway ;  mention  is  made  by  his- 
torians of  a  present  of  butter  so  large  that  a  man 
could  not  carry  it,  and  which  was  considered  a  very 
respectable  gin. — Farmer*s  Magazine. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

OOHSOLATIOH  FIT  FOR  AX  EXPEEOK. 

In  the  memoirs  written  by  the  celebrated  Emper- 
or Khang-hi,  the  following  passage  occurs : 

"I  was  walking  on  the  first  day  of  the  sixth 
moon,  in  same  fields  where  rice  was  sown,  which  was 
not  expected  to  ^-ield  its  harvest  till  the  ninth.  I 
happened  to  notice  a  rice  pkmt  that  had  already 
come  into  ear.  It  rose  above  all  the  rest,  and  was 
already  ripe.  I  had  it  gathered  and  brought  to 
me.  The  grain  was  very  fine  and  full,  and  I  was 
induced  to  keep  it  for  an  experiment,  and  to  see 
whether  it  would  retain,  on  the  following  year,  this 
precocity,  and  in  fiict  it  did.  All  the  plants  that 
proceeded  from  it,  came  into  ear  before  the  ordina- 
ry time,  and  gelded  their  harvest  in  the  sixth  moon. 
Every  year  has  multiplied  the  product  of  the  pre- 
ceding, and  now  for  thirty  years  it  has  been  the 
rice  served  on  my  table,  ^e  grain  is  long  and  of 
rather  a  reddish  color,  but  of  a  sweet  perfume  and 
very  pleasant  flavor.  It  has  been  named  Ya-mi,  or 
"Imperial  rice,"  because  it  was  in  my  ^fardens  that 
it  was  first  cultivated.  It  is  the  only  kind  that  can 
ripen  north  of  the  great  wall,  where  the  cold  begins 
very  early  and  ends  very  late ;  but  in  the  province, 
of  the  South,  where  the  climate  is  milder,  and  the 
soil  more  fertile,  it  is  easy  to  obtain  two  W^-ests  a 
year  from  it  And  it  is  a  sweet  consolation  to  me, 
to  have  procured  this  advantage  for  my  people." — 
Hue's  Chinese  Empire. 

Hue  remaries,  that  this  species  of  rice  succeeds 
admirably  in  dry  climates,  and  has  no  need,  like  com- 
mon rice,  of  perpetual  irrij§;ation ;  and  that  it  is  not 
the  fault  of  the  missionanes  if  it  has  not  long  since 
been  acclimated  in  France. 


Apples,  Peabs  and  Plums. — Our  acknowledge 
ments  are  due  Mr.  Willum  Wheeler,  of  Acton, 
for  a  basket  of  fine  Porter  apples,  and  another  of 
Bartlett  pears;  to  R  W.  Bull,  Esq.,  of  Concord, 
for  fine  specimens  of  the  Washington  Red  Gage, 
and  other  plums,  and  to  his  Excellency  Gov.  Gaki>> 
NER,  for  a  liberal  basket  of  the  Tyson  pear,  grown 
upon  the  first  tree  producing  that  fruit  in  New  Eng- 
land. 
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THE  WASHIHGTON  PLUM. 


We  give  above  a  most  fidthful  representation 
this  excellent  plum.  The  fruit  represented  grew  in 
the  grounds  of  E.  W.  Bull,  Esq.,  of  Concord,  the 
originator  of  the  celebrated  'Ooncord  Grape."  It 
ia  part  of  a  branch  containing  five  plums  within  the 
space  of  six  rnches,  and  weighing  Hi  ounces,  or 
nearly  2^  ounces  each.  The  drawing  was  designed 
by  Mr.  John  N.  Htde,  a  young  artist  of  great 
promise,  and  the  engraving  executed  by  Messrs. 
Smith  &  PEARSoy,  both  parties  having  their  place 
of  business  at  46  Court  Street,  Boston.  The  con- 
iMnsseur  will  find  this  illustration  one  of  great  truth 
and  beauty,  and  it  is  our  intention  that  he  shall  fre- 
quently find  our  columns  enriched  with  similar 
beautiful  specimens  of  the  skill  of  our  artists. 

The  description  of  the  plum  we  give  from  Do\^'N- 
INO: 

The  Washington  undoubtedly  stands  higher  in 
general  estimation  in  this  country,  than  any  other 
plum.  Although  not  equal  to  the  Green  Gage,  and 
two  or  three  others,  in  high  flavor,  yet  its  ^reat 
sise,  its  beuut\%  and  the  vigor  and  hardiness  of  the 
tree,  are  qualities  which  have  brought  this  noble 
fruit  into  notice  everywhere.  The  parent  tree  grew 
ongioally  on  Delancey's  fiurm,  on  the  east  side  of 


of|the  Bower)-,  New  York,  but  being  grafted  with  an- 
other sort,  escaped  notice,  until  a  sucker  from  it, 
planted  by  Mr.  Bolmar,  a  merchant  in  Chatham 
Street,  came  into  bearing  about  the  year  1818,  and 
attacted  universal  attention  by  the  remarkable  beau- 
ty and  size  of  the  fruit  In  1821,  this  sort  was  first 
sent  to  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  by  the 
late  Dr.  Hosack,  and  it  now  ranks  as  first  in  nearly 
all  the  European  collections. 

The  Washington  has  remarkably  large,  broad, 
crumpled  and  glossy  foliage,  is  a  strong  grower,  and 
forms  a  handsome  round  head.  Like  several  other 
varieties  of  plum,  the  fruit  of  this,  especially  in  san- 
dy soils,  does  not  attain  its  full  perfection  until  the 
tree  has  borne  for  several  years.  We  have  meas- 
ured them  very  often  six  inches  in  circumference, 
and  once  from  Mr.  Bolmar's  original  tree,  seven 
and  a  quarter  inches. 

Wood  light  brown  downy.  Fruit  of  the  largest 
size,  roundish-oval,  with  an  obscure  suture,  except 
near  the  stalk.  Skin  dull  yellow,  with  faint  mar- 
blings  of  green,  but  when  well  ripened,  deep  yel- 
low with  a  pale  crimson  blush  or  dots.  Stalk  scarce- 
ly three-fourths  of  an  inch  long,  a  little  downy,  set 
in  a  shallow,  wide  hollow.  Flesh  yellow,  firm,  very 
sweet  and  luscious,  separatingfreely  from  the  stone. 
Stone  pointed  at  each  end.  Ripens  from  about  the 
middle  to  the  last  of  August 
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VERMONT    STATE   AGRICULTURAL 
FAIR. 

Rutland,  VU,  St^,  11—6  A,  M, 

The  exhibition  grounds  are  located  on  Grove 
Street,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  north  of  the  depot. 
They  comprise  about  thirty  acres,  and  are  admirably 
calculated  for  the  purpose  to  which  they  have  been 
devoted.  On  a  portion  of  the  lot  near  the  street  is 
a  beautiful  otovc  of  maples,  beneath  whose  grateful 
shade  Floral  and  Mechanic  Halls  have  been  erected. 
These  h  ills  were  improvised  for  the  occasion,  being^ 
built  of  rough  boards.  Floral  Hall  being  very  neatly 
decorated  with  evergreens,  &c.,  presenting  quite  a 
rustic  appearance.  A  portion  of  the  cattle  pens  are 
also  included  within  the  shady  area.  The  race- 
course, for  the  exhibition  and  trial  of  horses,  is  a 
little  ftirther  on,  and  is  half  a  mile  in  length.  A 
fine  gallery,  capable  of  seating  a  large  concourse  of 
spectators,  fronts  the  course,  and  affords  a  fine 
view  of  the  contests  of  the  tur£ 

Up  to  five  o'clock  last  evening  there  had  been 
entered  for  exhibition  in  the  equine  department, 
ninety-two  geldings  and  mares,  thirty-one  Hamil- 
tonians,  fifty-six  Sherman  Morgan  or  Black  Hawk 
stallions,  six  Bullrush  Morgans,  thirty-two  Wood- 
bury Morgans,  and  twenty-three  pairs  of  matched 
horses — total  two  hundrea  and  sixty-four.  Some 
of  these  animals  are  of  almost  matchless  beauty  and 
speed.  The  Black  Hawk  blood  predominates,  and 
if  elegance  of  outline,  grace  of  action  and  spirited 
movements  can  make  one  class  of  animals  &vorites 
more  than  another,  surely  the  Black  Hawk  horses 
are  not  undeserving  of  the  partiality  shown  them. 
There  are,  of  course,  beautiful  horses  of  other 
breeds  on  the  ground,  which  are  dangerous  rivals, 
but  for  myself  I  must  confess  to  quite  a  partiality 
for  the  light,  glossy  black  steeds  of  the  Black  Hawk 
breed. 

Among  the  fast  horses  entered  are  the  ^  Michi- 
gan Boy,"  "Flying  Morgjan,"  and  "St  Lawrence," 
whose  names  are  quoted  m  sporting  circles.  There 
was  a  ffood  display  of  trotting  horses  on  the  course 
yesteroay  afternoon,  and  the  attendance  of  spec- 
tators was  quite  large,  some  fifteen  hundred  to  two 
thousand  being  present,  many  of  whom  were  ladies. 
Major  John  S.  Dunlap  is  Marshal  of  the  field. 
Some  of  the  trotting  was  quite  smart,  and  the  ex- 
citement in  this  part  of  the  show  is  &st  increasing. 

Li  the  neat'  stock  department  there  have  been 
entered  19  yokes  of  working  oxen ;  9  yokes  of 
steers ;  6  cows  and  three  buUs  of  Hereford  stock ; 
3  native  cows ;  5  cows  and  2  bulls,  Ayrshire ;  12 
cows  and  10  bulls,  Devon ;  6  bulls  ana  nine  cows, 
Durham ;  and  28  cows  and  seven  bulls,  mixed 
breeds.  All  these  cattle  are  fine  specimens  of  Yet- 
mont  breeding  and  keeping.  I  have  not  seen  an 
ill-looking  animal  among  them,  while  many  are  very 
superior ;  and  there  is  good  reason  for  it,  for  no- 
where is  there  better  gazing  than  on  the  verdant 
hills  of  Vermont,  while  the  breeds  are  the  same 
that  bear  the  palm  throughout  New  England. 

Of  sheep,  there  is,  of  course,  a  large  collection,  for 
Vermont  is  almost  as  celebrated  for  her  flocks  and 
herds  as  for  her  horses.  Iliere  are  on  exhibition 
three  pens,  containing  25  ewes  each  of  Spanish  Me- 
rino stock,  besides  32  bucks  and  118  ewes  and 
lambs  of  the  same  breed ;  17  bucks  and  78  ewes 
and  lambs  of  the  French  Merino  variety ;  81  long 
wool  sheep,  mostly  Leicester  and  Cotswold ;  and  28 
fine  wool  sheep  of  mixed  blood.    These  sheep  are 


outwardly  a  most  unlovely  looking  set  of  anirMln, 
their  shaggy  coatings  being  covered  with  a  thick 
layer  of  dirt,  which  gives  them  a  forbidding  appear- 
ance ;  but  upon  separating  the  matted  locks,  a  soft 
and  snowy-white  staple  is  brought  to  view,  which 
will  no  doubt  some  day  be  transferred  from  the 
back  of  the  poor  sheep  to  adorn,  in  the  form  of  a 
shawl,  the  person  of  some  fidr  lady,  or,  made  into 
broadcloth,  will  be  sported  by  "  genteel "  young 
men  on  fiishionable  promenades. 

A  glance  at  Mechanics'  Hall  yesterday  afternoon 
showed  a  goodly  array  of  useful  inventions  in  the 
mechanic  arts,  embracing  not  only  the  useful  agricul- 
tural implements,  but  some  fine  specimens  (mantels 
tablets,  &c.)  of  Vermont  marble,  of  which  there  is 
a  quarry  in  the  western  part  of  this  town ;  aisc 
handsome  specimens  of  natural  and  marbleized  slate, 
from  West  Castieton.  The  natural  slate  was  dis- 
played in  a  variety  of  forms,  such  as  mxiks,  boxes, 
&c.,  while  the  marbleized  was  wrought  into  orna- 
mental tables,  mantels,  &c.  They  were  quite  hand- 
some, but  the  native  marbles,  of  course,  outshone 
them.  I  noticed  an  amusing  contri^'ance  attached 
to  a  bedstead,  to  facilitate  early  rising.  An  ordi- 
nary alarm  clock  is  appended  to  the  headboard, 
which  arouses  the  sleeper  at  the  appointed  hour, 
and  allows  him  a  few  minutes  to  "open  his  peepers'* 
and  get  out  of  bed ;  but,  if  he  is  sluggish  and  delays 
this  impleasant  operation  too  long,  a  secret  spring 
is  moved,  and  presto !  the  astonished  sleej^r  feels 
the  bed  settle  sideway  under  him,  and  he  is  rolled 
incontinently  upon  the  fioor  ! 

RuOand,  StpL  12. 

To-day  there  is  a  great  accession  to  the  number 
of  people  in  attendance  on  the  Fair,  and  throngs  are 
arnving  by  every  train  and  by  private  conveyance. 
The  town  wears  truly  a  holiday  appearance.  The 
day  is  clear,  although  warm,  and  nothing  inteiposea 
to  mar  the  pleasure  of  the  occasion.  Viaters  be^pn 
to  throng  tne  Fair  grounds  at  an  early  hour,  paying 
thenty-five  cents  for  admission,  and  by  noon  there 
were  fully  four  thousand  people  present 

I  have  omitted  to  speak  of  the  displa^r  of  articles 
in  Floral  Hall,  which  is  devoted  to  fruit  and  omar 
mental  articles,  furnished  by  the  ladies,  in  the  hope 
that  it  would  fill  up  with  a  class  of  specimens  com- 
mensurate with  the  occasion.  But  I  have  been  dis- 
appointed. There  are  but  three  or  four  lots  of  or- 
dinary fruit,  and  although  the  ladies  have  contri- 
buted some  handsome  fimcy  articles  and  a  few  cray- 
ons, most  of  the  articles  are  scarcely  worthy  of 
notice ;  consiBting  of  daguerreotypes  and  shop 
goods.  Any  of  the  county  shows  in  Massachusetts 
would  be  ashamed  of  such  a  display  of  fruit,  and 
the  ladies  **  wouldn't  begin"  unless  they  coidd  do 
better  in  articles  of  taste  and  elegance. 

I  am  sadly  disappointed,  too,  lu  the  agricultural 
department.  A  one-horse  wagon  could  contain  ail 
the  vegetables  shown.  Of  butter,  and  cheese,  also^ 
for  which  Vermont  has  much  celebrity,  there  were 
not  more  than  a  dozen  specimens  of  each.  I  ex- 
pected to  see  a  sight  in  tnese  departments  to  **  teU 
o£"  But  these  Vermonters  think  so  much  of 
horses,  sheep  and  cattle,  that  other  things  stand  a 
poor  chance  at  their  fairs.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  the  spectators.  Almost  all  flock  to  the  race 
course  to  see  the  horses,  scarcely  deigning  to  look 
at  the  cattle  or  sheep,  although  Floral  and  Mechan- 
ics' Halls  have  a  few  visitors.  The  paucity  of  tfas 
above  departments,  however,  probably  is  not  owing 
to  a  lack  of  material,  but  of  interest.    It  ought  Dd 
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8o  to  be.  Vermont,  as  everybody  knows,  can  raise 
as  good  vegetables,  and  has  as  good  dairies  as  any 
State  in  the  Union. 

I  noticed  in  the  sheep  department  this  morning  a 
fine  lot  of  French  merinos,  exhibited  by  A.  L.  Bing- 
ham, of  West  Cornwall,  Vt  There  were  about 
seventy  of  them,  bucks,  ewes  and  lambs,  and  as  fine 
stock  as  one  would  wish  to  see.  Some  of  the  bucks 
which  had  missed  one  shearing  had  wool  from  two 
to  dye  inches  long,  and  a  beautiful  staple. 

At  9^  o'clock,  the  horses  entered  for  premium  in 
the  diiferent  classes  were  brought  on  to  the  field  for 
inspection  by  the  committees.  A  large  concourse 
of  people  were  in  attendance,  and  the  scene  was  a 
cay  one,  truly  inspiriting  to  the  lovers  of  equine 
display.  Many  fine  animals  were  trotted  on  to  the 
ground,  and  their  good  points  set  off  to  the  best 
advantage.  Just  before  tne  committees  took  their 
stations,  the  venerable  Nathan  Lounsbury,  of  Clai^ 
endon,  aged  one  hundred  and  one  years,  rode  over 
the  course  in  a  handsome  barouche,  and  was  hear- 
tily cheered  by  the  spectators.       ^ 

An  exciting  incident  occurred  fmring  the  ex- 
hibition  upon  the  track  of  all  the  horses  entered.  It 
seems  the  owner  of  one  of  the  horses  which  was 
attached  to  a  gig,  entrusted  him  to  the  care  of  an 
Irishman,  who  being  disposed  to  exhibit  his  talents 
as  a  "  whip,"  struck  the  nobler  animal  of  the  two  a 
violent  blow  with  his  whip.  The  horse  sprang  foi> 
ward,  and  Pat  not  being  accustomed  to  trotting 
gig8,  lost  his  balance  and  fell  backward  to  the 
p-ound.  The  horse  ran  directly  towards  the  stand, 
m  front  of  which  was  a  great  crowd  of  men  and 
women,  scattering  them  in  every  direction.  Direct- 
ly in  front  of  the  stand  the  runaway  came  in  con- 
tact with  Mr.  Maynard's  carriage,  overturning  it 
instantly.  Mr.  Ma}i]ard  was  thrown  out  and  barely 
escaped  being  trampled  under  foot  bv  the  now  fran- 
tic animal.  The  horse  was  then  caught,  but  another 
horse  was  *'  making  tracks"  on  his  own  responsibility. 
Attached  to  Mr.  Majnard's  carriage  was  the  b^uti- 
ful  Black  Hawk,  which  has  attracted  so  much  admi- 
ration, durinff  the  Fair,  and  which  is  owned  and 
kept  by  Mr.  M.,  in  Lowell,  Mass.  On  this  occasion 
he  was  driven  by  Mr.  Crandall,  of  Brattleboro',  who 
clung  to  the  reins  manfully,  and  was  dragged  seve- 
ral rods  upon  his  back,  when  he  was  obliged  to 
relinquish  nis  hold.  The  horse  then  ran  across  the 
field,  Knocking  down  and  running  over  a  man,  and 
injuring  him  very  severely.  He  then  came  upon 
the  truck  again,  when  the  carriage  was  caught  bj^  a 
post,  and  was  almost  entirely  demolisheu.  With 
the  fragments  hanging  about  him,  he  again  ran  past 
the  stand,  and  soon  came  in  contact  with  another 
horse  and  sulky,  (which  with  the  most  culpable 
negligence  had  been  lefl  alone  by  the  driver,)  and 
overturned  it — of  course  starting  its  horse  into  a 
run.  The  Maynard  horse  was  shortly  after  caught 
by  the  harness  in  a  fence,  and  secured,  while  the 
other  was  caught  by  a  man  who  had  the  boldness 
to  seize  him  by  the  bridle  as  he  ran  past  him.  Con- 
ffldering  the  great  crowd  upon  the  ground  at  the 
time,  it  is  truly  wonderful  that  many  were  not 
severely  injured. 

We  take  the  above  account  from  the  Boston 
JiwmaL  The  reporter  uses  a  free  pen  in  regard 
to  some  of  the  departments  of  the  Exhibition. 
However,  if  their  deficiencies  are  plainly  pointed 
out,  it  may  call  attention  to  them,  and  cause  them 
to  be  corrected  in  future.    To  make  a  show  attrac- 


tive and  profitable,  all  the  departments  should  be 
well  represented. 


THE  PEODUCnOV  OF  BABLET. 

It  is  a  remarkable  &ct  that  we  are  still  in  uncer- 
tainty whether  barley  grows  wild  in  the  Old  World ; 
and  if  so,  in  what  region  this  occurs.  Even  the 
authors  of  antiquity  were  at  variance  as  to  whence 
barley,  as  well  as  wheat,  the  grains  chiefly  used  at 
that  time,  had  been  derived.  It  has  been  cultivated 
in  Syria  and  Egypt  for  more  than  three  thousand 
years,  and  it  was  not  until  after  the  Romans  adopted 
the  use  of  wheat  bread  that  they  fed  this  grain  to 
their  stock,  as  is  practiced  by  the  Sijaniards  uid 
Italians  at  the  present  day.  It  is  evidently  a  native 
of  a  warm  climate,  as  it  is  known  to  be  the  most 
productive  in  a  mild  season ;  still  its  flexibility  is 
so  remarkable,  that  it  will  grow  on  the  Hymulayas 
at  an  elevation  of  from  10,000  to  13,000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  mature  in  favorable  seasons 
and  situations  on  the  Eastern  Continent  as  &r  north 
as  72**. 

The  introduction  of  barley  into  the  North  Ameri- 
can colonies  may  be  traced  oack  to  the  periods  of 
their  settlements.  It  was  sown  by  Oosnold,  t€«;eth- 
er  with  other  English  grains,  on  Martha's  Vine- 
yard and  the  Elizabeth  Islands,  in  1602,  and  by  the 
colonists  of  the  ^  London  Company,"  in  Virgmia, 
in  161 1.  By  the  year  1648,  it  was  raised  in  abusr 
dance  in  that  colony ;  but  soon  after  its  culture,  waa 
suffered  to  decline  m  consequence  of  the  more  pro- 
fitable and  increased  production  of  tobacco. 

Barley  appears  to  have  been  cultivated  in  New 
Netherland  as  early  as  the  year  1626,  as  samples  of 
the  harvest  of  that  year,  raised  by  the  colonists  of 
Manhattan  Iskmd,  were  sent  to  Holland,  with  other 
grains,  as  an  eridence  of  their  prosperity. 

According  to  the  records  of  the  **  Governor  and 
Company  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  in  New  Eng- 
land, bcurley  was  introduced  into  that  colony  in  1629. 
In  1633  good  crops  were  raised  in  Lynn.' 

In  1706  the  chief  agricultuxal  product  of  the  isle 
of  Rhode  Island  was  barley,  considerable  quantities 
of  which  were  raised. 

Barley  has  never  been  cultivated  much  in  the 
United  States,  nor  has  it  entered  extensively  into 
our  foreign  commerce,  as  we  have  been  consumers 
rather  tlmn  producers  of  this  grain.  It  has  been 
chiefly  employed  for  malting  and  distillation,  and 
also  in  considerable  quantities  as  a  substitute  for 
sago  or  rice,  after  being  hulled. 

According  to  the  census  returns  of  1840,  the 
amount  of  barley  raised  in  the  United  States, 
the  year  preceding,  was  4,161,504  bushels ;  of  1850, 
5,167,015  bushels;  showing  an  increase  of  1,005,* 
511  bushels.  The  amount  of  the  barley  crop  of 
the  United  States  in  1853,  may  be  estimated  at 
6,500,000  bushels ;  which  at  75  cents  per  bushel, 
would  be  worth  94,875,000. 


Bboom  Corn. — ^It  is  a  singular  omission  in  the 
United  States  census,  that  it  does  not  give  any  sta- 
tistics of  the  amount  of  broom  com  raised  in  the 
country.  In  our  own  State  hundreds  upon  hun- 
dreds of  acres  are  appropriated  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  desirable  commodity.  Broom  com  never 
was  stouter,  nor  a  better  crop  than  during  the  present 
year.    It  will  soon  be  out — Albany  Jhrgw. 
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HEW  HAMPffiEORE  STATE  FAIR. 

Wednesday — ^Fibst  Day. 

The  Sixth  Annual  Fair  of  the  New  Hampshire 
Agricultural  Society  commenced  to-day,  Wednes- 
day, Sept  12,  at  Manchester.  The  &ir  is  held  upon 
the  "old  rye  field"  where  it  has  been  held  on  toi^ 
mer  seasons.  The  same  area  of  ground  is  en- 
closed as  heretofore.  The  enclosture  presents  a  fine 
appearance.  Near  the  entrance  is  the  business  of- 
fice, and  the  editor's  room — a  feature  which  all  gen- 
tlemen connected  with  the  Press  know  full  well 
how  to  appreciate.  The  room  is  cool  and  airy.  Am- 
ple accommodations  are  found.  A  long  table  well 
supplied  with  stationary,  &c  Connected  therewith 
is  a  refreshment  room,  where  wholesome  and  sub- 
stantial food  may  be  found  whenever  the  reporter  is 
tired  of  driving  the  quill,  or  when  he  returns  from 
the  field,  where  the  sun  pours  down  its  scorching 
rays.  None  better  understand  the  wants  of  the  cd- 
itorial  fraternity  than  the  indefatigable  secretary  of 
the  society,  James  O.  Adams,  Esq.,  who  is  himself 
well  known  as  an  editor.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that,  be- 
ing seconded  in  his  a&irs  by  Frederick  Smyl^,  Esq., 
the  efficient  Treasurer,  the  fiidlities  for  reporting 
are  most  admirable,  and  aro  duly  appreciated  by  all 
the  representatives  of  the  press  present 

Just  within  the  entrance  are  two  of  Yale's  large 
tents,  one  devoted  to  the  display  of  fimcy  articles, 
the  other  to  &rming  implements  and  the  heavy  ar- 
ticles of  manufacture.  Other  tents  are  erected — 
one  occupied  by  a  representative  from  the  establish- 
ment of  a  caterer  well  known  to  the  Boston  public, 
J.  B.  Smith,  where  the  public  can  find  a  cup  of  cof- 
fee, not  to  be  despised  even  by  an  Oriental  In  the 
immediate  vicinity  are  ample  accommodations  for 
feasting  the  hungry  multitude  expected  tomorrow 
— the  great  day  of  the  Exhibition. 

Around  the  sides  of  the  enclosure  are  ample  stalls 
for  horses,  of  which  a  large  number  are  already  en- 
tered ;  also  pens  for  catue.  The  stalls  and  pens 
are  covered  to  protect  the  animals  from  the  intol- 
erable heat  Water  carts  pass  alon^  occasiomlly, 
and  the  animals  are  treated  to  a  dnnk,  for  which 
we  doubt  not  they  are  very  gratefuL  Water  is 
forced  into  hogsheads  upon  the  ground  by  a  hydrau- 
lic ram,  firom  a  brook  which  gurgles  along  at  some 
distance  firom  the  field  The  arrangements  through- 
out are  ample,  and  refiect  much  credit  upon  uie 
eommittee  of  arrangements. 

Tuesday — Second  Day. 

In  the  afternoon,  at  two  o'clock,  a  procession  was 
filmed  and  escorted  the  Oovemor  of  the  State,  the 
orator  of  the  day,  the  invited  guests  and  officers  of 
the  society  to  the  grounds.  While  the  procession 
was  en  route^  we  took  occasion  to  look  at  a  couple 
of  violins  to  which  our  attention  was  especially 
called.  They  were  manufactured  by  Mr.  J.  U.  Arey, 
t^ farmer  of  Boscawen,  who  has  not  only  an  exqui- 
site taste  for  music,  but  great  mechanical  genius,  as 
some  beautiful  inlaid  work-boxes  in  the  exhibition, 
the  product  of  his  leisure  hours,  fully  testify.  About 
a  year  since  Mr.  Arey  having  read  of  the  McienWk 
proportions  of  a  Cremona  violin,  took  it  into  his 
Dead  to  try  his  hand  in  makin|f  one;  he  did  so,  and 
it  was  sent  to  Boston  to  a  music-dealer,  who  at  once 
sold  it,  we  believe,  for  some  $30.  Mr.  Arey  hav- 
ing heard  of  the  sale,  visited  Boston,  where  ne  re- 
ceived the  most  flattering  assurances  of  the  worth 
of  the  instrumenty  inm  good  judges,  who  uiged 


him  to  give  his  whole  attention  to  the  manufacture. 
He  has  monufiictured  several  since  then  on  rainu 
days,  and  during  his  leisure  moments,  and  they  find 
a  ready  sale  at  from  thir^  to  fifty  dollars  each. 
The  gentleman,  we  lean^  is  not  satisfied  with  his 

E resent  attainments  in  the  excellence  of  the  manu- 
icture,  but  means  to  make  them  eoual  to  the  Ore- 
monas.  He  is  about  to  establish  nimself  at  Con- 
cord.   This  is  the  way  with  Yankees. 

The  procession  amved  upon  the  ground  at  two 
and  a  half  o'clock.  The  area  of  a  large  radius  was 
a  sea  of  humanity,  surging  to  and  fro,  each  wave  en- 
deavoring to  dash  up  to  uie  stand.  Occasionally  a 
cry  from  the  ladies  told  how  severely  they  were 
moved  about,  without  the  least  power  of  resistance. 

The  orator  of  the  day,  Hon.  C.  B.  Haddock,  late 
U.  S.  Minister  to  Portugal,  was  then  introduced  to 
the  assembly  by  the  President,  Ex-Governor  Ba- 
ker. 

The  speaker  commenced  with  a  brief  notice  of  ag- 
riculture under  the  Romans.  The  present  state  of 
agriculture  waflpext  spoken  of,  that  it  was  now  a 
science — a  study.  The  old  times  had  passed  awajj. 
The  next  topic  was  the  ennobling  influence  of  agri- 
culture. The  farmer  is  the  happiest  of  men.  As 
&rmers  we  should  be  satisfied — even  as  New  Hamp- 
shire formers  we  have  reason  to  be  satisfied,  although 
our  soil  is  sterile  and  hard  to  cultivate.  There  are 
other  lands,  beautiful  lands,  that  are  more  inviting; 
but  we  have  compensation  for  our  hardship.  The 
self-denial,  the  enterprise  which  compels  the  former 
to  exert  himself— the  cold  winter  which  fastens  U8 
to  our  firesides,  developes  the  best  instincts  of  the 
heart 

We  have  a  great  deal  to  do  for  agriculture ;  first, 
we  need  an  institution  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture. 
In  this  connection,  the  orator  referred  to  the  pro- 
fessions, and  said  that  that  which  was  at  the  foun- 
dation of  all  others  was  neglected.  We  needed  an 
agricultural  school — a  national  agricultural  bureau. 
The  inhabitants  of  Manchester  were  not  more  inter- 
ested in  manufecture  than  the  farmers  of  New 
Hampshire  in  agriculture.  He  then  referred  to  the 
true  policy  of  New  Hampshire — ^that  it  was  manu- 
fecturing.  There  should  be  a  mill  upon  every 
stream ;  agriculture  would  thrive  thereby. 

Horticulture  was  also  a  legitimate  occupation  for 
the  gentlemen  and  ladies  of  New  Hampshire.  In 
this  connection  the  orator  pictured  the  loveliness, 
the  beauty,  the  healthfulness  of  the  occupation ;  it 
was  Paradise  rtgaintd.  Horticulture  was  a  teach- 
er to  the  former — teaching  him  that  a  great  deal 
could  be  produced  from  a  small  quantity  of  land. 

A  liberal  education  is  not  a  disqualification  for  a 
former.  A  liberally  educated  man  is  a  full  grown 
man.  It  is  not  neccessary  that  he  should  be  a  col- 
lege graduate,  to  be  such.  The  book  of  nature  was 
ever  before  him.  No  purauit  was  better  than  for- 
ming to  develop  the  powen  of  the  mind. 

In  conclusion,  he  said  that  there  was  something 
beautif\il  in  the  thought  that  at  last  we  might  close 
our  earthly  existence  upon  the  spot  which  we  had 
cultivated  and  adorned.  The  address  was  one  of 
great  beauty,  and  had  the  rare  merit  of  being  brie£ 

At  this  stage  of  the  proceedings  there  was  an  im- 
qualified  political  address,  by  Mr.  Botts,  of  Vir- 
ginia! 

Fbidat— THniD  Day. 

The  morning  of  Friday  was  beautifully  clear  and 
mild.    A  light  fog  lay  in  the  valley  of  the  Merri- 
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mac,  but  as  the  sun  ascendeid  the  heftvens,  it  diaap- 
peared,  and  at  eight  o'clock  everything  in  nature 
was  as  beautiful  as  could  be  wished  for  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  exhibition.  At  eight  o'clock  the  trotting 
horses  occupied  the  tnuik.  Also  a  large  sized  bull, 
with  a  rider  upon  his  back,  which  went  round  the 
course  in  gooa  time,  but  not  very  elegantly.  Notr 
withstanding  the  crowd  was  so  dense  yesterday, 
there  was  a  respectable  attendance,  and  a  call  for 
tickets  up  to  the  hour  of  1  P.  M.  • 

During  the  morning,  we  fell  in  company  with  G. 
W.  Nesmith,  Esq.,  of  Franklin,  formerly  rresident 
of  the  Society,  and  obtained  from  him  some  infor- 
mation in  regard  to  the  manufacture  of  hosiery  in 
that  place.  The  manufactory  was  erected  about  a 
year  since,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  hands  are  now 
constantly  employed  in  the  mill,  besides  individuals 
in  some  five  hundred  families  in  the  surrounding 
country.  The  machinery  used  is  of  American  in- 
vention, and  it  manufactures  an  article  very  differ- 
ent from  those  produced  by  foreign  looms.  Four 
different  colored  threads  are  interwoven  by  a  loom 
now  in  operation,  a  thing  not  known  in  English 
manufacture.  Seventy  thousand  dozen  pairs  were 
manu&ctured  the  past  year.  The  company  have  a 
contract  with  Government  to  supply  the  navy  with 
twelve  thousand  dozen  pairs  the  coming  year.  One 
hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand  pounds  of  wool, 
per  annum,  are  used,  all  American ;  indeed,  all  the 
material  consumed  is  American,  save  some  of  the 
dye  stu£k  Most  of  the  wool  in  the  immediate  vi- 
cinity is  used  in  the  establishment 

The  looms  do  their  work  so  easily  that  a  lad  of 
fifteen  will  weave  sixteen  dozen  pairs  per  day.  The 
two  hundred  and  fifty  operatives  receive  about  five 
thousand  dollars  per  month  for  their  labors,  and 
the  individuals  in  the  surrounding  country  who  do 
the  "seaming,"  receive  about  fifteen  hundred  more, 
making  a  total  of  seventy-five  thousand  dollars  paid 
out  to  the  people  within  a  radius  of  fifteen  or  twen- 
ty miles.  The  articles  produced  are  of  excellent 
texture,  and  find  a  ready  market  It  is  a  source  of 
pride  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  State  to  know  that 
after  sleeping  a  Van  Winkle  sleep  of  years,  New 
Hampshire  is  at  last  seeking  with  rapid  strides  her 
true  destiny.  An  old  and  matronly  lady,  while  ex- 
amining the  splendid  exhibition  of  hosiery  present- 
ed, objected  to  the  manufacture  as  being  prejudicial 
to  the  morals  of  the  rising  generation  of  girlfi — 
<*lt  would  lead  to  idleness,"  she  said,  "and  the  Lord 
knows  that  they  ^d  enough  now."  The  remark  of 
the  good  dame'raised  many  smiles  upon  the  cheeks 
of  the  yoimg  ladies  vrithin  hearing. 

Plowino  Match. 

At  nine  o'clock  the  Plowing  Match  vras  held  on 
^ound  at  the  north  end  of  the  city,  nearly  up  to 
the  place  where  the  brave  revolutionary  hero  Stark 
**sleeps  his  last  sleep." 

The  ground  was  a  sandy  loam,  well  swarded,  and 
requiring  a  strong  team  to  carry  the  plow  steadily 
to  the  depth  of  seven  inches.  Seven  teams  were 
entered — four  single  ox,  one  double  team  of  two- 
year  old  steers,  and  two-horse  teams.  Each  com- 
petitor was  allowed  to  "take  his  time" — a  most  ju- 
dicious arrangement,  as  there  was  no  hurrying, 
shouting,  or  use  of  the  whip,  but  a  steady  drive  as 
if  each  was  upon  his  own  field.  The  work  in  gen- 
eral was  well  done,  especially  that  performed  by  the 
steers,  who  acted  like  oxen,  bracing  their  shoulders 
to  the  work  without  the  appliance  of  whip  or  goad. 


Aa  we  were  under  the  necessity  of  leaving  ibe 
ground  before  the  report  of  the  committee  was  giv- 
en»  we  have  no  means  of  knowing  who  were  the  suc- 
cessful competitors. 

Close  of  the  Fair. 

At  twelve  o'clock  the  reports  of  the  judges  were 
given  from  the  orator's  stand. 

After  the  premiums  had  been  awarded,  an  auc- 
tion was  hela  in  the  tents  for  the  sale  of  articles. 
The  fast  horses  also  appeared  upon  the  course  to 
gratify  ^e  never-tired  gaze  of  that  portion  of  the 
community  who  delight  to  see  how  quickly  a  horse 
can  travel  a  mile.  In  this  connection,  it  may  be 
remembered  that  many  of  the  best  men  of  the  com- 
mimity  begin  to  doubt  the  utility  of  State  Fairs. 
The  "fest"  men  and  "fast"  horses  are  in  some  de- 
gree obtaining  a  prominency  which  makes  every- 
thing else  subordinate.  The  tendencies  are  towards 
hoi'Se-racing,  and  unless  a  change  is  made  in  this 
respect,  it  is  apprehended  that  m  a  few  vears  this 
vfuL  be  the  aD-absorbing  feature  of  sucn  exhibi- 
tions. 

A  large  number  of  the  prominent  men  of  the 
State  were  present  upon  the  occasion,  besides  some 
from  abroao. — JoumcU,  abridged. 


WATEE  SAHS-CEMEHT  PIPES. 
The  following  communication,  which  we  find  in 
the  Country  Gentleman^  is  one  of  those  practical 
things,  coming  home  to  a  majority  of  &rmers,  that 
possesses  a  real  value : 

As  I  very  frequently  reeeive  queries  from  all 
parts  of  the  country,  respecting  cement  pipe  and 
cement  cisterns,  and  their  durability,  I  would  be 
much  obliged,  if  you  will  permit  me,  through  your 
journal,  to  answer  several  communications  in  regard 
to  hydraulics. 

1.  Can  hydraulic  rams  be  put  up  and  made  to 
raise  the  water  80  or  100  feet,  and  be  made  durable  ? 
My  answer,  from  experience,  is — ^There  is  one  run- 
ning at  this  place,  which  has  been  in  operation 
seven  years,  and  I  see  no  good  reason  why  it  should 
not  continue  for  50  more.  I  find  the  great  failure 
in  these  machines  is  caused  by  bad  setting,  as  I  have 
fitted  over  a  h^rge  number  which  have  given  perfect 
satisfaction. 

2.  Can  cisterns  be  made  on  sandy  soil,  without 
stone  or  bricks,  that  will  be  lasting  ?  I  have  been 
engaged  in  the  business  for  twenty  yearp,  and  have 
put  uiem  in  all  kinds  of  soil,  even  quicksand,  and 
am  yet  ignorant  of  a  Mure.  I  c(»isider  stone  or 
bricks  used  a  damage ;  the  natural  earth  is  far  bet- 
ter to  put  the  cement  on,  and  with  one  third  the 
expense. 

3.  Cement  has  ^t  to  be  an  article  of  commerce, 
and  can  be  found  in  almost  all  large  villages.  I 
purchase  a  good  article  of  the  manufacturer  for  one 
dollar  per  barrel  by  the  quantity. 

4.  Does  it  need  slaking,  like  other  lime  ?    No. 

5.  What  proportions  do  you  use,  for  pipe  ?  One- 
fourth  of  lime,  as  a  general  rule ;  but  it  is  necessary 
to  vary  from  that,  as  some  portions  of  sand  are  more 
porous  than  others,  even  in  the  same  bed. 

6.  The  color  varies  in  different  localities;  the 
Onondaga  cement  is  a  yellowish  cast ;  the  Kosen- 
dale  cement  is  of  a  light  slate  color.  Budington 
and  the  Newark  Company  at  Kingston  manufacture 
a  good  article.    Onondaga  cement  requires  to  be 
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differently  prepared  where  you  form  an  entire  body, 
Buchaa  pipes. 

7.  Does  it  become  useless  after  being  ffround  one 
year  ?  I  have  put  down  pipe  of  it  after  it  had  been 
ground  and  barreled  seven  years,  and  the  pipe  has 
Been  down  and  in  use  fourteen  years. 

8.  New  pi\)e  can  be  attached  to  old,  and  made 
tight.  It  can  be  drilled,  and  lateral  branches  lead 
off  for  different  purposes. 

9.  A  good  set  of  moulding  rods  with  mould  is 
worth  twelve  dollars. 

10.  What  is  the  expense  of  putting  down  one 
inch  cement  pipe  P  One  barrel  of  cement  will 
make  eight  rods  of  pipe.  My  price  is  37}  cents 
a  rod  and  furnished,  and  you  can  calculate  the 
rest 

11.  Is  it  durable  P  I  believe  when  properly  put 
down,  it  is  as  lasting  as  time. 

Colosst,  JV.   Y.  A.  BUITEBFIELIX 


MIDDLESEX  HORTH  AGRICXFLTURAL 
SOCIETT. 

We  had  the  pleasure  of  attending  the  first  exhi- 
bition of  this  new  society  at  Chelmsford,  on  Wednes- 
day, Sept  19.  The  rain  of  the  day  previous  had 
laid  the  dust,  and  the  air  was  cool  and  exhilarating. 
Everybody  seemed  to  breathe  free  again  after  the 
intense  heat  of  nearly  all  the  preceding  portion  of 
September,  so  that  everybody  was  elastic,  good- 
natured  and  active — and  that  is  a  great  deal  to  be- 
gin with  on  a  show  day.  The  horses  were  nimble 
and  showy — the  cattle  cool  and  contented — ^the  pigs 
slept  and  grunted  in  their  narrow  domains,  unless 
stirred  up  by  some  visitor  eager  to  see  th^  points 
— ^turkeys  "gobbled,"  hens  cackled,  and  rooster 
most  defiantly  crowed  to  his  neighbor  rooster 
across  the  way.  All  was  life  and  animation  and 
good  feeling  in  the  centre  of  Old  Chelmsford,  on 
that  day.  Even  the  sun  himself,  as  much  of  a 
bore  as  he  has  recently  been  charged  with  being, 
was  held  in  good  fellowship — for  men  and  maidens, 
and  pigs  and  poultry,  were  badung  in  his  beams, 
and  declared  they  were  really  congenial 

We  first  looked  at  the  plowing  match.  Eleven 
teams  were  entered,  and  ten  contested.  The 
ground  selected  was  a  sandy  loam,  without  stones, 
and  with  only  a  very  slight  sward.  It  was  weU 
plowed,  as  it  might  have  been  with  only  ordinary 
teams  and  plowmen — but  it  was  evident,  notwith- 
standing, that  there  was  skill  in  both,  which  would 
have  done  good  work  anywhere. 

The  trial  of  strength  and  skill  of  working  oxen 
was  finely  contested.  The  load  drawn,  including 
the  wagon,  weighed  6000  pounds,  and  it  was  han- 
dled by  several  wth  great  credit  to  the  teamster 
and  team.  After  trial  by  the  ox  teams,  a  single 
horse,  the  property  of  Mr.  White,  of  Lowell,  was 
hitched  to  the  end  of  the  tongue  of  the  wagon, 
started  it  in  the  sand  and  drew  it  up  a  sharp  pitch 
to  the  level  ground.  His  weight,  we  were  informed 
is  1675  pounds. 

The  show  of  cattle  waa  not  large,  but  included 


some  fine  specimens.  A  pair  of  native  oxen,  tlie 
pwipqty  of  H.  A.  &  S.  A.  Cobum,  of  Lowell,  5 
years  old,  weight  3905  lbs.  and  girting  7  feet  8 
inches,  attracted  alL  They  are  working  cattle,  and 
regularly  employed  on  the  farm.  Elijah  M.  Reed's 
Aldemey,  the  best  cow,  probably,  in  the  State,  was 
there,  with  a  calf  by  her  side.  Z.  P.  Proctor,  of 
Duns^ble,  and  H.  C.  Merriam,  of  Tewksbury,  each 
had  Durham  Short  Horn  bulls,  which  were  fine. 
Messrs.  Spencer,  of  Lowell,  Sheldon,  of  Wilmin^ 
ton,  G.  P.  Wright,  of  Dunstable,  Gardner  Paiker» 
of  Billerica,  and  Wm.  Nichols,  of  Lowell,  had  cat- 
tle, horses  and  swine,  which  were  excellent,  but 
which  we  cannot  more  particularly  speak  of  now. 

The  display  of  vegetables  was  remarkably  fine, 
indeed,  we  have  rarely  seen  better,  and  they  em- 
braced every  kind  usually  found  in  New  England. 
We  noticed  among  other  marvellous  growths,  21 
pumpkins,  all  produced  firom  a  single  hill,  any  one 
of  which  would  make  a  very  large  house  for  a  &m- 
ily  of  a  dozen  persons  from  Ulliput ! 

But  the  room  containing  the  fruit  and  the  handi- 
work of  the  ladies  was  the  centre  of  attraction  oo 
that  day.  We  ha^  no  desire  to  select  specimens  of 
unusual  merit  where  all  were  so  good.  Pears  were 
very  fine,  and  in  variety;  so  were  the  plums,  Wash- 
ington, Coe's  Golden  Drop,  Gages  and  others. 
Some  specimens  of  Crawford's  Early  Peaches,  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  David  C.  Perham,  surpassed  in  nze 
any  we  had  ever  before  seen.  The  specimens  of 
apples  were  of  the  highest  order,  and  in  considera- 
ble variety ;  indeed,  it  would  puzzle  some  of  the 
State  shows  to  make  so  fine  a  display  of  apples,  and 
if  they  were  not  all  rightly  named,  it  is  only  ap  er- 
ror that  much  older  societies  are  quite  liable  to  ML 
into. 

There  was  some  fine  PouUry  on  the  ground,  but 
the  display  was  not  large. 

The  address  was  by  the  Hon.  Tappan  Went- 
WORTH,  of  Lowell  His  topics  were,  the  policy  and 
action  of  the  State  in  relation  to  agriculture,  a  brief 
history  of  the  origin  of  the  County  Society,  and 
the  practice  of  agriculture  in  England.  He  thought 
the  hardness  of  our  soil  led  the  earlier  settlers  into 
other  pursuits,  and  that  the  same  mfluences  may 
be  in  operation  now;  the  demand  for  agricultural 
products  calls  for  better  cultivation ;  he  spoke  of  the 
means  of  increasing  crops,  of  the  profits  of  &rming, 
and  brought  together  statistics  which  will  be  ex- 
ceedingly valuable  hereafter.  The  address  was  em- 
inently practical,  and  adapted  to  the  occasion,  and 
we  hope  to  see  it  handsomely  printed. 

The  dinner  was  well  attended  by  some  five  hun- 
dred persons,  nearly  one-half  of  whom,  we  should 
judge,  were  ladies — ^truly  a  most  admirable  feature 
in  these  social  gatherings. 

The  President  of  the  Society— the  Hon.  Wiluak 
SPENCERr-^dressed  the  multitude  in  a  neat  and 
appropriate  speech,  and  remaika  were  made  by  Dr. 
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BarClett,  of  Chelmsford,  Mr.  Wentworth,  of  Lowell, 
Mr.  Brown,  of  Concord,  and  Messrs.  Clark  and 
Proctor,  of  Danvers. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  first  Exhibition  of  the  new 
Society  has  been  a  successful  one ;  but  it  will  take 
more  than  one  year,  to  hitch  the  team  and  straight- 
en the  chain  so  as  to  get  an  even  draft  and  full  pow- 
er ;  but  the  team  is  there,  and  will  perform  the  work 
effectually  by-and-by.  We  tender  our  thanks  for 
kind  attentions,  congratulate  them  upon  their  au- 
spicious prospects,  and  wish  them  abundant  success 
in  all  their  future  efforts  in  the  noble  cause. 


For  the  New  England  Pctrmer. 

THE  POTATO  BORER. 

Fbiend  Brown  : — ^Having  your  attention  called 
to  a  worm  found  in  the  j^tato  Tines,  you  express  a 
desire  to  be  made  acquainted  with  his  history  and 
character.  With  this  worthy  I  think  I  may  claim 
an  acquaintance  of  many  years  standing,  and  though 
knowing  no  good  of  him,  doubt  his  capacity  for  any 
yery  extensive  evil  Unless  very  greatly  deceived 
in  the  individual,  I  have  had  the  nonor — am  I  to 
say  rare  honor  ? — of  his  aoquantance,  man  and  boy, 
some  thirty  years,  having  occasionallv  met  him  at 
his  work  in  potato  and  dahlia  stalks,  and  more 
or  less  every  year  in  com  stalks. 

Five  years  sioce  I  had  some  choice  dahlias  present- 
ed me,  which  he  almost  entirely  destroyed,  before  I 
detected  the  cause.  This  year  he  figured  pretty  ex- 
tensively in  my  stalks,  both  corn  and  potatoes,  which 
I  attributed-ras  I  did  the  excess  of  grubs  and  other 
ainailar  vermin — ^to  our  cold,  backward  spring.  He 
is  about  one  inch  in  length,  with  a  dark  neaa,  flesh- 
oolored  neck,  tail  and  belly,  and  a  brown  or  choco- 
late-colored back;  in  motion,  nimble  and  active, 
moving  up  and  down  his  hole  in  Uie  pith  or  heart  of 
the  stalk  with  great  ease  and  speed,  for  a  worm,  and 
when  placed  upon  the  ground,  propelling  as  if  he 
heard  the  dinnei^hom.   EvidenUv  a  itcUk-johher  by 

Erofession,  though  rarely  seen,  t  presume,  at  the 
roker's  board.  He  has,  however,  completely 
wormed  himself  into  the  business,  and  is  quite  as 
successful  in  his  operations,  and  as  essentially  uses 
up  the  stocks  upon  which  he  operates,  as  the  most 
accomplished  among  them ;  I  snould  never  suspect 
him  of  the  "potato-rot,"  however,  as  does  one  of 

Sur  correspondents,  stalk-)ohbeT  though  he  be. — 
deed,  firom  my  knowledge  of  his  habits  and  pro- 
pensities, I  should  deem  him  much  more  capable 
of  tunnelling  the  Hoosac,  and  that,  you  perceive, 
is  setting  him  down  as  a  very  great  bore,  as  since 
that  scurvy  aiflair  of  the  dahlms  I  have  a  perfect 
xight  to  do.  L.  p. 

East  Wobum,  Sept.,  1855. 


Lake  Superior  Copper  Mines. — From  reliable 
sources  we  learn  that  the  production  of  copper  this 
season  will  be  about  5,000  tons  mine  weight,  amount- 
ing to  say  3,500  tons  of  ingot  copper,  being  fully 
one-seventeenth  of  the  entire  product  of  the  world. 
The  product  of  another  year  will,  in  all  probability, 
be  much  greater  than  that  of  the  present.  The  val- 
ue of  copper  for  the  present  year  will  be  about 
#1,750,000.  Another  year  it  will  probably  reach 
•2,500,000. 


EXTBAOTS  AHD  BEPLIES. 

BOOKS  FOR  FARMERS. 

In  your  paper  for  April,  page  197,  in  answer  to 
one  of  your  correspondents,  you  gave  a  list  of  books. 
I  had  Johnston's  Chemistry  and  Geolo^,  Browne's 
Muck  Manual,  and  Youatt  and  Martin  on  Cattle ; 
the  others  1  have  purchased,  with  the  exception  of 
I)owning*8  Fruit  and  Fruit  Trees.  In  asking  for 
Davy's  Agricultural  Chemistry,  they  gave  me  a 
London  edition  of  1844,  by  Sir  Humphrey  Davy, 
but  edited  by  John  Shur.     Was  that  right  ? 

Is  there  no  later  edition  of  the  Farmer's  Ency- 
clopaedia and  Harris  on  Insects,  than  1852  ?  I  have 
perused  these  books  with  pleasure  and  profit 

Remarks. — ^There  has  not  been,  to  our  know- 
ledge, an  American  edition  of  Davy's  Chemistry, 
and  no  later  edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia  or  Harris' 
Insects  than  1852. 

WANTS  TO  be  A  FARMER— QUESTIOXS  HARD  TO 
ANSWER. 

**1  wish  to  ask  if  there  is  much  chance  for  a  youns^ 
man  without  money  to  get  ahead  in  the  country? 
Is  there  much  time  for  reading  and  study  ?  Do 
you  know  of  a  good  farmer  that  wants,  or  would 
take  on  trial  such  a  youngster  as  I  shall  describe  my- 
self to  be  ?  I  am  5  feet  8  inches  high,  rather  slen- 
der, 19  years  of  age,  have  a  good  common  school 
education ;  I  am  industrious,  honest  and- sober,  and 
can  obtain  certificates  to  these  facts  from  reliable 
persons,  and  I  neither  chew  or  smoke  tobacco." 

Remarks.  —  Industry ,  Honesty  and  Sohridy  are 
three  cardinal  virtues,  and  they  do  not  often  &il  of 
success.  But  it  is  an  up-hill  work  to  go  to  fiurming 
^'without  money."  That  must  be  earned  or  bor- 
rowed first  Now  who  will  take  our  young  friend, 
on  trial,  among  our  numerous  good  fiurmers,  and 
pay  him  a  iJEur  compensation  for  his  labor,  and  teach 
him  the  art  which  he  ajspires  to  learn  ?  That,  in 
our  opinion,  is  just  what  his  case  requires — ^to  go 
into  a  kind  &mily,  on  a  good  farm  that  is  conducted 
systematically  and  with  some  considerable  degree 
of  science,  where  he  could  at  the  same  time  earn 
something  with  which  to  make  a  beginning,  and  ac- 
quire a  knowledge  of  the  business  of  the  farm. 

We  could  refer  to  gentlemen  in  our  own,  and 
many  other  towns  in  the  State,  who  could  be  ex- 
ceedingly useful  to  young  men  in  this  way,  and  not 
be  losers  themselves.  Most  happy  shall  we  be  to 
inform  "F.  E.  C,"  of  N 1,  of  such  an  opportu- 
nity whenever  it  is  made  known  to  us.  In  the 
meantime,  we  refer  him  to  the  article  in  another 
column,  on  the  Study  of  JigricuUvre,  and  to  the 
adveitisement  of  Prof.  Nash. 


FINE  APRICOTS. 

I  send  you  a  few  of  my  apricots,  for  the  purpoee 
of  ascertaining  the  name  of  the  kind.  I  suppose 
them  to  be  eiuier  the  Moorpark  or  Peach  Jipncot^ 
but  as  I  have  no  other  sort  with  which  to  compare 
them,  I  cannot  satisfy  myself  of  which  variety  they 
are.  The  descriptions  in  the  books  are  ver>'  mucn 
alike.    On  the  25th  of  last  month,  I  took  one  ficom 
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the  tree,  measuring  full  7  inches  in  circumference, 
and  quite  a  number  of  others  from  6  to  6i  inches 
and  SIX  of  them  weighed  a  pound. 

The  specimens  I  send  you  are  not  so  large  as 
tiiey  are  the  last  of  the  season.  Hoping  they  will 
reach  you  in  good  condition,  so  that  you  may  test 
their  deliciousness,  I  remain,  very  respectfully  yours, 

Leondnsler,  Sept.  5.  C.  C.  Field. 

Remarks. — ^The  apricots  were  received  in  good 
condition,  and  were  as  delicious  as  any  we  have  ever 
tasted.  Indeed,  we  never  saw  finer  grown  at  the 
South,  We  think  the  variety  the  Peath,  though 
the  PecLch  and  Moorpark  bear  a  strong  resemblance. 
Thank  you,  sir. 

WHAT  IS  THE  EXPENSE  OP  KEEPIKO  A  HORSE? 

Mr.  Editor  :— Cannot  some  of  your  numerous  sub- 
scribers, who  have  made  and  are  continually  making 
experiments,  give  us  the  actual  expense  attending 
the  kee[Mng  of  horses  ?  Probably  there  are  more 
persons  directly  and  indirectly  interested  in  this 
matter,  than  most  any  other  which  could  be  men- 
tioned. 

We  will  say  the  horse  is  a  good  feeder,  weighs 
nine  hundred  pounds,  and  is  required  to  labor  every 
day,  to  that  extent  which  will  not  injure  him ;  hay 
at  twenty  dollars  per  ton,  and  meal  at  one  dollar 
per  bushel  What  I  would  wish  to  know,  is,  what 
would  probably  be  the  expense  of  keeping  a  horse, 
per  anni^m,  under  these  circumstances,  mcluding 
shoeing  ?  Can  the  horse  be  kept  in  proper  condi- 
tion for  less  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  dollars  ~ 
In  this  I  calculate  he  will  consume  two  tons  of  hay, 
about  sixty-eight  and  a  half  bushels  of  meal,  and 
the  cost  of  snoeing  ten  dollars.  If  there  is  any 
cheaper  or  better  way,  I  should  be  very  glad  to 
have  some  of  your  correspondents  inform  me  what 
it  is,  and  much  obUgc  one  who  is  deeply  interested 
in  the  subject  Respectfully,  n.  q.  t. 

Eatt  freymouih,  Aug.  27,  1855. 

Remarks. — ^Will  some  of  our  numerous  readers 
who  have  paid  attention  to  this  matter,  reply  to  the 
important  queries  propounded  above  P 

WORK  DONE  BY  MOWING  MACHINES. 

On  looking  over  the  return  of  work  done  by  mow- 
ing machines,  the  present  season,  I  find  Manny's 
Mtddne^  made  by  Adriance  &  Co.,  of  Worcester, 
has  cut  150  acres  in  140  hours,  averaging  one  and 
a  haif  tons  to  the  acre,  at  an  expense  of  accidents 
less  than  $5.  If  this  machine  will  continue  to  op- 
erate as  well,  I  think  it  will  not  £ul  to  find  employ- 
ment.   

A  YELLOW  LOAM  SOHm 

I  should  be  much  obliged  to  you  for  a  description, 
through  your  paper,  of  a  yellow  loam  soil ;  L  e.,  if 
that  is  a  proper  name  for  a  soil. 

A  Northern  Subscriber. 

Canaan,  Vt.,  1855. 

Remarks.  —  Will  some  one  cultivating  such  a 
soil  describe  it  to  the  inquirer  ? 

Wool.— '*J.  B.  P.,"  of  Rutland,  Vt,  will  please 
accept  our  thanks,  for  his  proposition  to  furnish  us 
samples  of  wool. 


LADY'S  DEPARTMENT. 


DOMESTIC  BECIFES. 

Candied  Orange  or  Lemon  Peel.-— Boil  the 
rind  from  thick  skin  oranges  or  lemons  in  plenty  of 
water,  until  they  are  tender,  and  the  bitterness  is 
out ;  change  the  water  once  or  twice,  if  necessary. 
Clariiy  hau  a  pound  of  sugar  with  a  half  a  cup  of 
water  for  each  pound  of  peel ;  when  it  is  clear,  put 
in  the  peels,  cover  them,  and  boil  them  until  clear, 
and  the  syrup  almost  a  candy ;  then  take  them  out, 
and  lay  them  on  inverted  sieves  to  dry;  boil  the 
syrup  with  additional  sugar,  then  put  in  the  peels ; 
stir  them  about  until  the  sugar  candies  around 
them ;  then  take  them  on  a  sieve,  and  set  them  in- 
to a  warm  oven,  or  before  a  fire ;  when  perfectly 
dry,  pack  them  in  a  wooden  box  with  tissue-paper 
between. 

To  HAKE  Fruit-Pies. — ^No  under  eruM  should 
be  made  to  apple  or  any  fruitrpie.  It  is  always 
he&vy  and  not  fit  to  eat.  Place  a  narrow,  rim  of 
paste  around  the  edge  of  the  plate,  and  fill  with 
the  firuit,  either  raw  or  stewed,  and  cover  it.  The 
juices  will  be  retained  much  better,  and  it  will  save 
a  sight  of  fiour  and  butter,  which  is  no  trifling  con* 
sideration  in  these  days,  and  what  Is  of  more  conw- 
quence,  save  dyspqma,  which  costs  more.  After 
cutting,  they  are  taken  out  with  a  spoon. 

Milk  in  Bread. — I  have  more  objections  than 
one  to  milk  in  bread,  but  tlie  most  serious  is,  that 
persons  of  advanced  age,  who  are  in  the  daily  use  of 
milk-made  bread,  will  be  expected  to  suffer  from  an 
over  supply  of  osseous  or  bony  matter,  and  particu- 
larly if  their  kidneys  be  afiected.  Bread  should  al- 
ways be  made  with  water,  and  when  so  made,  it  is 
suitable  for  the  aged  and  the  young,  the  ^ck  and 
the  well.  And  as  for  sour  milli,  a  microscopic  "new 
would,  I  presume,  present  additional  arguments 
against  its  use. — Water  Cure  Journal. 

To  Preserve  Iron  and  Steel  Knives  erom 
Rust. — Procure  some  melted  virgin  wax — ^the  pur- 
er the  better — and  rub  it  thoroughly  over  the  bmdea 
of  the  knives.  After  it  has  dri^,  warm  the  knivefi, 
and  having  carefully  removed  the  wax  from  the  sur- 
&ce,  rub  them  briskly  with  a  dry  cloth,  until  the 
original  polish  is  fully  restored.  This  wiU  fill  all 
pores  witn  the  unctious  and  minute  particles  of  the 
wax,  which  will  adhere  firmly,  and  prevent  the  in- 
trusion of  water  or  moisture  which  is  the  cause  of 
rust  They  will  retain  their  brilliancy  for  weeks,  if 
used. 

To  Extract  a  Glass  Stopple. — ^Wrap  a  large 
strip  of  wool  around  the  neck  of  the  bottle,  onoe ; 
fiisten  one  end  of  this  firmly  to  some  stationary  ob- 
ject, and  hold  the  other  end  in  the  hand.  "See- 
saw" the  neck  of  the  bottle,  and  the  friction  will  so 
heat  the  latter  that  it  will  expand  sufficiently  to  al- 
low the  stopple  being  removed  with  ease. 

To  Clean  Paint. — Smear  a  piece  of  flannel  with 
common  wliiting,  mixed  to  the  consistency  of  com- 
mon paste,  in  warm  weather.  Rub  the  surface  to 
be  cleaned  quite  briskly,  and  wash  off  with  pure 
cold  water.  Grease  spots  will  in  this  way  be  almost 
instantly  removed,  as  well  as  other  filth,  and  the 
paint  will  retain  its  brilliancy  and  beautj"  unim- 
paired 
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OALEHBAS  FOB  NOVEMBSB. 

**WheT«  are  the  flowers,  Uw  fklr  yonng  flowers 

That  lately  spraog  and  stood 
In  brighter  light  and  softer  airs, 

A  beauteous  aisterlK)od  ? 
Alas !  they  all  are  in  their  grares  ; 

The  gentle  race  of  flowers 
Ace  lying  in  their  lowly  beds, 

With  the  foir  and  good  of  ours. 
Tbe  rain  is  Iklling  where  they  lie, 

But  the  cold  Norember  rain 
Calls  not.  from  out  the  gloomy  earth, 

Tbe  lovely  ones  again."  BlTANV. 

OVEMBER,  gloomy, 

sad  NoTember,  we 

welcome  you,  not- 

withstandiDg  your 

grave  oountenaQce 

and  despoiled  ap- 

peanmoe.  We  welcome  you 

m  tho  same  spirit  that  we 

often  sing  that  beautifully 

toucliing  anthem — 


"I  would  not  ttve  alway, 
I  ask  not  to  stay,"  ko* 

It  is  by  no  means  a  mel- 
ancholy thought  to  U8,  that 
the  time  shall  surely  come 
when  we  shall  lie  down  for 
the  last  time  on  our 
~2  worldly  couch;  that 
^  ^  our  "body  shall  re- 
turn to  dust  as  it 
was,  and  our  spirit 
to  GK)d  who  gave  it  ;**  and  in  the  same  feeling  that 
we  admit  this  thought,  and  sing  the  anthem  alluded 
to,  we  welcome  that  annual  type  of  decay — ^Novem- 
ber. 

Nothing  is  more  trite  than  the  comparison  of  the 
seaaons  to  the  life  of  man,  but  its  triteness  makes 
its  truth ;  and  he  who  observes  at  all,  cannot  fiul  to 
flee  how  Nature,  through  all  her  revolutions,  delin- 
eates upon  things  inanimate,  the  semblances  of 
things  animate,  showing  the  close  connection  of 
man  and  bird  and  beast,  with  the  unbreathing  Na- 
ture that  surrounds  them,  and  leading  the  human 
mind  naturally  to  comparisons  and  reflectioDs  by 


which  a  moral  lesson  is  engrafted  on  the  connec- 
tion of  the  animate  with  the  inanimate. 

November,  although  classed  as  the  last  Autumn 
month,  in  omr  northern  climate,  partakes  &r  more 
of  Winter  than  of  Summer,  and,  on  its  conduaion, 
we  often  see  the  white  garb  of  Winter  spread  over 
all  the  earth  about  us,  and  hear  the  merry  bells,  as 
the  sleigh-riders  glide  smoothly  along  the  glaasy 
surfiuse  of  the  road-way,  seeking  either  bunness  or 
pleasure.  The  harvests  are  now  all  secured.  The 
scaffolds  in  the  good  fivmer's  bam  are  filled  to  the 
very  rafters  with  clean  and  wholesome  and  sweet- 
smelling  hay;  the  grain-bins  arc  well  filled  witb 
com  and  rye  and  wheat  and  oats ;  in  the  cellars  are 
stowed  away  potatoes  and  pumpkins,  beets,  carrots, 
turnips,  &e.  &c,  ready  fbr  indulging  the  appetite  of 
both  man  and  beast ;  the  wood  which  was  cut,  spUt, 
and  so  nicely  packed  away  in  the  wood-house  last 
Winter  and  Spring,  now  begins  to  yield  its  com- 
forts in  the  cheerfbl  blaze  upon  the  winter  hearth ; 
the  long  evenings  are  spent  by  the  former's  fiunily 
and  his  friends  and  neighbors  before  the  ruddy 
glow  made  by  the  ignition  of  the  seasoned  oak, 
walnut  and  rock  maple.  If  the  former  has  done  his 
duty,  the  cattle  stalls  are  all  in  order,  tight,  warm  and 
comfortable ;  cattle-cords  and  curry-combs  are  kept 
hanging  in  their  proper  places,  and  every  morning 
the  oxen  and  oows  are  carded  smooth  and  nice,  and 
the  horses  are  curried  and  their  manes  and  tails 
combed  out  and  made  to  shine  almost  as  if  they 
were  of  silk.  The  sleds  are  got  ready  to  haul  the 
winter's  wood  to  be  cut,  sawed,  split  and  piled  in 
place  of  that  which  was  prepared  last  winter,  and 
which  is  now  so  useful,  and  dl  is  ready  for  old  Bo- 
reas. Farmer  Slothful  has  corae  over  from  Sleepy 
Hollow,  to  pay  Farmer  Thrifty  a  visit  at  Wide- 
awakerille.  He  arrived  last  evening,  mounted  on  a 
poor,  raw-boned  horse,  having  on  him  a  wagon-har- 
ness, the  former  riding  just  behind  the  pad  saddle. 
Farmer  Thrifty  had  just  finished  work  at  the 
bam,  and  was  approaching  the  house  as  Farmer 
Slothful  rode  up.  "Why,  what  upon  earth  haa 
hc^ipened  to  bring  yon  here  in  that  plight,  neigh- 
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bor  S.  P"  said  Faxmer  T.  "Well,"  replied  Fanner 
S.,  "it  18  Btiange,  but  I  never  do  set  out  to  ride  any- 
where without  meeting  with  some  sort  of  an  acci- 
dent ;  it  does  seem  as  if  our  boys  never  could  have 
anything  in  order.  About  a  mile  down  the  road, 
off  came  the  tire  from  one  of  the  hind  wheels  of  the 
wagon,  and  before  I  could  stop  the  old  horse,  away 
went  the  rim  of  the  wheel,  and  I  was  jolting  along 
on  the  ends  of  the  spokes,  and  so  I  had  to  imhitch, 
leave  the  wagon,  and  ride  up  here  in  this  way." 
Fanner  S.  was  made  welcome,  of  course,  his  horse 
taken  care  of,  and  he  seated  before  the  warm  fire. 
The  evening  passed  pleasantly  away,  for  Farmer 
Slothful  was  a  good  talker,  and  could  tell  good  sto- 
ries, and  was  interesting.  The  fiumers  have  break- 
&8ted,  (Farmer  Slothftd  did  not  get  up  till  he  was 
called  to  break&st,)  and  Farmer  Thriifty  proposes 
to  take  Farmer  Slothful  about  the  premises.  They 
vkhthebam. 

"How  well  your  cattle  do  look,"  says  Fanner  S. ; 
"somehow  I  cannot  keep  mine  looking  so  welL 
often  tell  our  boys  I  don't  beMeve  they  take  as  good 
caie  as  they  ought  of  them,  and  I  see  you  have  got 
these  new-&shioned  chains  to  tie  them  up  with ; 
I've  heard  of  them,  but  have  gone  on  in  the  old 
way  of  using  wooden  bows,  and  when  old  Billy  got 
loose  the  other  night  and  hooked  my  best  heifer  al- 
most to  death,  I  told  our  boys  I  thought  we  had 
better  try  some  better  way  of  tying  up  the  cattle, 
but  Joe  seemed  to  think  it  would  be  more  plague 
than  profit,  and  so  we  have  kept  on  the  old  way. 
And  then  your  hay-mows,  how  well  they  look — so 
smooth  and  regular — I  never  could  learn  our  boys 
to  lay  a  mow  well,  but  there,  the  hay  is  jugt  as  good 
as  if  it  was  all  laid  in  regular !  And  so  you  keep 
your  scythes  all  hung  up  in  that  way— well,  that  is 
an  excellent  plan ;  as  for  me,  I  cannot  do  it,  for  our 
boys  will  have  one  here,  and  another  there,  and 
John  left  his  hanging  on  an  apple  tree  all  last  win- 
ter, and  it  was  ruined.  And  so  (taking  down  one) 
you  have  got  these  new  kind  of  fastenings ;  it  is  a 
great  improvement,  isn't  itP  How  firm  it  holds 
the  scythe  to  the  snath !  Well,  I  declare,  if  I  have 
told  our  boys  once,  I've  told  them  twenty  times 
that  we  must  have  some  of  these  new  snaths,  but 
Joe  thinks  these  new-fiingled  notions  are  humbugs, 
and  so  we  go  on  in  the  old  way— first  we  wedge, 
and  then  we  put  a  piece  of  leather  under  the 
wedge,  and  if  we  can't  keep  the  scythe  set  right 
any  other  way,  we  drive  a  nail  behind  the  wedge, 
and  so  we  manage  to  get  along,  but  if  I  live  till 
next  haying  time  I  will  have  some  of  these  snaths." 

Then  the  two  fiirmers  pass  through  a  door  into 
the  woik-shop.  "Well,  I  do  declare  now,  if  you 
haven't  got  a  work-shop,"  said  Farmer  S.,  "and  all 
your  tools  seem  to  be  in  such  excellent  order,  and 
you  have  a  turning  lathe,  and  a  grind-stone,  on 
friction  rollers,  and  a  set  of  planes  and  saws,  and  I 
suppose  you  find  a  use  for  all  of  them."    "Certain- 


ly," replied  Farmer  T.,  "I  and  my  boys  should  be 
ashamed  of  ourselves  if  we  could  not  make  all  the 
handles  to  our  tools — fit  the  boards  to  our  carts 
and  wagons-"— get  out  the  stuff  for  and  put  up  our 
grain-bins — and,  indeed,  make  any  little  repairs 
that  may  be  necessary  about  the  premises.  Not  long 
since,  my  boys  went  to  work  and  made  a  first-rate 
garden-roller,  with  which  I  have  rolled  all  our 
walks,  and  find  it  as  good,  perhaps  better,  than  a 
stone  or  iron  one  which  would  cost  fifteen  or  twen- 
ty dollars!" 

"Well,"  says  Farmer  S.,  "I  am  always  buying 
and  buying  tools,  and  we  have  them  all  scattered 
round  the  &rm,  and  hardly  ever  find  one  fit  for 
use.  We  keep  the  grindstone  under  the  great  ap- 
ple tree  down  in  the  orchard,  and  once  in  a  nHiile 
we  have  a  general  grinding  up  of  tools,  but  they  soon 
get  dull  again,  and  are  broken  and  lost,  and  then  I 
have  to  buy  new  ones.  And  here  is  your  wood- 
pile. I  declare  that  looks  nice,  and  I  should  think 
you  had  enough  wood  cut,  split,  and  piled  up  here, 
to  last  you  two  winters.  I  have  told  our  boys  a 
great  many  times  that  I  should  think  it  would  be 
better  for  us  to  prepare  wood  one  winter  for  the 
next, — ^but  Joe  thinks  that  green  wood  makes  the 
best  fire  after  you  get  it  going,  and  so,  as  the  boys 
get  up  the  wood,  I  have  always  let  them  have  their 
own  way  pretty  much — so  we  haul  up  the  wood 
and  cut  and  split  it  and  bum  it  green,  though  the 
women  folks  are  always  grumbling  about  it  I 
should  think  it  would  cost  you  an  awful  sight  of 
money,  neighbor  T.,  to  keep  things  in  such  order  as 
you  now  have  them ;  I  don't  think  I  could  afford 
it." 

"Well,  neighbor  S.,"  replied  T.,  "I  have  always 
found  it  cheaper  to  do  things  as  they  ought  to  be 
done,  than  to  do  them  in  a  slovenly  manner,  and 
my  experience  has  taught  me  that  order  about  a 
farm  is  fully  equal  to  the  assistance  of  several  good 
workmen.  Now,  were  you  at  home,  with  your  wa^ 
on  in  the  predicament  it  now  is,  you  would  send  it 
first  to  a  wheelwright,  he  would  repair  the  wood- 
work of  the  wheel  in  the  course  of  perhaps  a  week, 
and  charge  you  a  round  sum  for  doing  it,  then  yon 
would  send  it  to  a  blacksmith,  and  he  would,  after 
keeping  it  another  week,  send  it  home  with  a  bill 
for  his  labor,  and  perhaps  in  another  week  the  tire 
would  again  come  off!  I  have  sent  Ben  down  to 
bring  up  your  wagon.  He  and  Henry  will  take 
the  wheel  into  the  workshop  and  repair  the  wooden 
part  in  a  few  hours,  then  we  will  go  to  my  black- 
smith's shop,  for  I  have  one,  and  being  a  tolerable 
blacksmith  myself,  we  will  repair,  cut  and  set  the 
tire  as  it  should  be  done,  and  your  wagon  will 
be  ready  for  you  whenever  you  desire  to  leave." 
"Well,"  says  Farmer  SlothfUl,  "this  does  beat  all ; 

should  never  think  of  doing  such  a  thing, 
and  shall  be  so  much  obliged  to  you."  And  so  the 
conversation  between  the  two  fiirmers  went  on,  one 
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admiring  and  wondering — ^the  other  explaining,  till 
the  &rm  and  its  belongings  were  thoroughly  exam- 
ined. 

The  wagon  was  brought  and  mended  before  set 
of  sun,  and  before  the  evening  fire,  Farmer  Thrifty 
told  Farmer  Slothful  how  he  had  expended  every 
dollar  he  had  in  the  world,  some  thirty  years  be- 
fore, for  his  farm  and  the  stock  upon  it  That  he 
and  his  wifo  commenced  living  upon  it — ^it  was  an 
old  run  out  fiirm.  That  he  had  labored  diligently 
upon  it  That  he  had  reared  and  educated  decent- 
ly a  family  of  children,  and  that  now  he  owned  the 
&rm  as  it  then  was,  in  the  highest  state  of  cultiva- 
tion, with  excellent  buildings  upon  it,  and  had  quite 
a  sum  of  money  at  interest 

Farmer  Slothful  wondered  how  he  could  do  it 
He  said,  as  for  his  part,  he  was  left  by  his  &ther 
with  the  old  &rm  and  quite  a  large  sum  of  money 
at  interest,  many  years  ago.  He  had  tried  to  car- 
ry on  the  &rm  as  well  as  he  could — ^his  boys  had 


VOBFOLK  AOBICXTLTURAL  SOCIETT. 

Dtdham,  Wednesday,  Sq^.  26. 

The  seventh  annual  Cattle  Show  and  Fair  of  the 
Norfolk  Agricultural  Society  commenced  this  morn- 
ing at  De<Siam,  and  was  well  attended. 

The  Amcultural  HaU,  where  the  various  pro- 
ducts of  the  farm,  garden,  &c.,  are  exhibited,  forms 
the  first  great  centre  of  attraction.  Here  the  show 
is  profuse,  and  of  a  very  interesting  character. 
Three  long  tables  stretch  along  the  centre  of  the 
room,  filled  with  flowers,  fruits,  and  vegetables; 
whilst  at  the  side  tables  are  displayed  on  the  one 
side  fiurming  utensils  and  implements,  and  on  the 
other  a  very  choice  assortment  of  &ncy  articles,  in 
the  shape  of  domestic  manu&ctures,  including  nee- 
dle ana  crotchet  work,  shell-work,  millinery,  draw- 
ings, paintings,  nressed  flowers,  &c.  &c. 

Of  fruit,  apples  and  peaches  especially,  the  exhi- 
bition was  very  fine  and  very  extensive. 

Piled  at  tiie  comer  of  one  of  the  tables  we  find 
a  collection  of  jellies,  ketchups,  pickles  and  pre- 
serves, and  also  several  specimens  of  home-made 
bread. 

Of  agricultural  implements,  the  stock  is  not 


come  on  and  they  learned  a  little  fiurming,  and,  large,  and  those  which  are  shown  are  more  remark- 
when  Joe,  the  oldest  got  old  enough,  he  thought  he  able  for  excellence  of  workmanship  than  novelty  of 
could  do  heHer  somewhere  eUe  and  he  went  away 'design.  Some  elastic  hav  and  manure  forks,  by 
and  was  gone  several  years  and  came  back  poor,! ^\^®^  Parbridge,  of  Medfield,  called  forti 
*^  ocYwoi  jcoia  ouu  «imc  ^  1~"*»  marked  commendation.  Some  wagons  and  other 
and  hung  round  home  a  while  domg  nothing;  at L^y^^g  ^^  beautiful  finish,  as  aEo  harness,  are 
last  he  concluded  to  try  fiirming  again,  and  so  he  shown  at  the  &rther  end  of  the  halL 
took  hold  pretty  much  as  he  pleased,  and  the  other  The  exhibition  of  stock  is  held  in  a  field  behind 
boys  went  on  pretty  much  the  same  way;  as  fori  the  hall.  Many  horses  are  upon  the  ground,  and 
himself,  he  never  did  much  like  to  farm,  and  he'*™?^*  ^hem  someb«iutiful  imd  symmetri^  ani- 
mals, more  than  one  of  whicfa  trace  theur  pedigree 


left  it  pretty  much  to  the  boys,  and  the  &rm  had 
grown  poor  somehow,  and  did  not  yield  enough  to 
support  the  fiunily,  and  he  had  spent  all  the  money 
he  had,  and  felt  rather  discouraged,  like.  Farmer 
Thrifty  gave  his  brother  farmer  some  excellent  ad- 
vice— told  him,  among  other  things,  to  wake  up  and 
see  to  the  fiirm  himself  and  not  trust  to  ^'our  boys" 
for  everything.  Farmer  Slothful  left  for  1 
early  next  morning,  '^a  wiser  and  a  better  man," 
expressing  to  Farmer  Thrifty  his  heartfelt  grati- 
tude for  his  kindness  and  good  advice ;  and  we 
rather  think,  next  spring,  he  will  have  things  at 
Sleepy  Hollow  in  a  little  better  state  than  hereto- 
fore, and  that  Joe  and  John  and  the  rest  of  ''our 
boys"  will  be  obliged  ''to  turn  over  a  new  leaf," 
and  adopt -some  of  the  modem  improvements  in 
scythe-snaths,  cattle  '<tie-ups,"  &c.,  &c.  And  if  the 
'^OEdendar  for  November"  fells  beneath  the  eye  of 
any  Fanner  Slothful  about  here,  we  hope  it  may 
spur  him  up  to  follow  the  example  of  good  Fai^ 
mer  Thrifty,  who,  we  know,  is  a  constant  reader  of 
the  JSTew  England  Farmer,  while  we  do  not  be- 
lieve Farmer  Slothful  ever  saw  a  copy  of  it  in  his 
life. 


Spabhaw  Apple. — Mr.  George  Shobey,  of 
Boston,  allowed  us  to  look  at  a  couple  of  apples  of 
this  variety,  weighing  one  and  a  quarter  pounds 
each,  and  mea8ming//!een  inches  in  dreumference. 
They  grew  in  Illinois, 


to  Black  Hawk,  and  Morgan  Mare.  One  fine 
young  colt,  3  years  and  4  months  old,  shown  by 
Mr.  Nathaniel  Smith,  and  raised  bv  him  at  Dedham, 
is  marked  as  weighing  985  lbs.  A  very  large  num- 
ber in  proportion  of  (brooding  mares  are  exhibited 
along  with  their  foals. 

The  show  of  young  bulk,  principally  of  the  Dur- 
ham or  Aldemey  brml,  is  verv  fine.  A  pair  of  fiit 
cattle,  7  years  old,  owned  by  Mr.  Geo.  Crosby,  of 
East  Meaway,  attract  much  attention  for  their  fine 
development  and  noble  size.  Some  excellent  yoke 
steers  are  dso  on  exhibition ;  but  the  cattle  gener- 
ally we  regard  as  inferior.  A  very  large  proportion 
of  those  shown  are  of  the  Jersey  breed,  truly 
aboriginal  in  their  aspect  It  is  at  the  same  time 
gratifying  to  find  the  prominence  given  to  the  pro- 
duction of  beasts  of  useful  quality  xather  than  the 
specimens  of  bovine  obesity  which  a  fidse  system  of 
over-feeding  is  sure  to  bring  on.  The  pigs  exhi- 
bited are  few  in  number,  and  not  particularly  re- 
markable, but  several  of  them  have  very  large  and 
interestii^  &milies  under  their  care. 

A  unique  feature  of  the  show  consists  in  the 

[try,  &c,  but  it  is  not  large,  feathered  favorites 

apparently  at  a  considerable  discount  just 

now.     Of  the  once  celebrated  Shanghai  breed,  the 

most  distinguished  representatives  present  were  the 

grey  variety,  known  as  the  Chittagongs. 

FLOWING  MATCH. 


At  nine  o'clock  on  Wednesday  morning,  the 
plowing  match  was  held.  Five  double  ox,  one  sin- 
gle ox,  three  horse  teams,  and  one  team  com|)08ed 
of  one  yoke  of  oxen  and  a  horse,  contested  for  the 
prizes.  The  ground  was  a  gravelly  soil,  filled  with 
large  pebbles,  which,  despite  the  exertions  of  the 
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plowman,  oocasionaily  threw  the  plow  from  tiie 
nirrow.  The  work  was  generally  well  performed, 
though  in  some  instances  there  was  room  for  im- 
provement, 

SPADING  MATCH. 

After  the  plowing,  a  spading  match  was  held  on 
growid  immediately  west  of  the  halL  Nine  sons 
of  the  Emerald  Isle  entered  the  lists,  each  intent 
upon  securing  the  prize.  At  a  signal,  each  spade 
was  thrust  into  the  ground,  with  a  spasmodic  effort, 
highly  pleasing  the  admiring  crowd.  No  signs  of 
weariness  appeared,  and  each  worked  away  with  a 
hearty  will,  mlly  determined  to  turn  his  lot  of  ten 
feet  siquare  the  other  side  up  in  the  shortest  possi- 
ble time.  As  the  work  proceeded,  much  excite- 
ment was  manifested  by  the  crowd,  and  when  at 
last  one  contestant  threw  his  spade  upon  the  ground 
and  declared  his  work  finished,  a  bearty  cheer  was 
shouted  from  thousands  of  voices.  Ine  first  lot 
was  finished  in  sixteen  minutes;  and  all  but  one  in 
seventeen  minutes. 

TROTTING  MATCH. 

•At  10  o'clock,  a  trotting  match  came  off  upon  the 
new  course,  which  was  witnessed  by  an  immense 
crowd,  but  we  have  no  room  for  details. 

EXERCISES  IN  THE  CHURCH. 

At  twelve  o'clock  a  procession  was  formed  at  the 
grounds,  which  proceeded  to  Rev.  Dr.  Lamson's 
ohurch,  under  the  direction  of  CoL  Adams,  Mar- 
shal of  the  day.  Upon  arriving  at  the  churoh,  the 
President  of  the  Society,  Hon.  M.  P.  Wilder,  made 
a  few  remarks. 

He  said  that  Divine  Providence  had  allowed  them 
to  assemble  once  more,  and  that  the  present  year 
was  auspicious  for  the  weifiurc  of  the  Society.  He 
remariied  that  the  recent  additions  to  the  grounds 
and  the  success  of  the  nresent  fidr,  would  enable 
the  society  to  go  on  witn  good  prospects  for  the 
^ture. 

He  then  spoke  of  the  improvements  in  agricul- 
ture which  luul  taken  place,  and  remarked  that  the 
present  exhibition  had  surpassed  all  others ;  yet  we 
were  not  to  look  at  these  exhibitions  as  mere  holi- 
days, but  as  days  devoted  to  the  study  of  agricul- 
ture. 

Rev.  Mr.  Merrick,  of  Walpole,  was  then  intro- 
duced as  the  orator  of  the  day.  He  first  spoke  of 
the  late  improvements  in  affriculture,  and  then  re- 
marked that  the  course  of  his  argument  was  the 
profitableness  of  forming  in  this  vicinity.  Two 
things  were  to  be  considered  in  this  connection. 
First,  the  manner  in  which  formers  live;  and  se- 
cond, that  we  always  speak  of  the  profits  of  form- 
ingoomparatively. 

The  address  was  listened  to  with  much  attention, 
but  we  have  no  room  for  details. 

THE  BANQUET. 

After  the  address,  the  procession  re-formed  and 
marched  to  the  hall,  where  a  sumptuous  repast  was 
spread  by  J.  B.  Smith.  After  the  invocation  of  the 
Divine  blessing,  the  company  regaled  themselves  on 
the  bounty  before  them. 

In  front  of  the  Ihresident's  chair  was  the  motto : 

**  From  Agrloultore  are  these  bleuiags  sent— 
Wealth,  Oommeroe,  Honor,  Liberty,  Content" 

After  the  literary  repast  was  finished,  the  awards 
were  given,  and  the  festivities  were  closed  by  sing^ 
ing  an  original  ode,  written  by  Miss  Anne  S.  Tiles- 
ton,  to  the  tune  of  "  Auld  Lang  Syne." 


The  Milk  Vein. — We  often  hear,  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  cows,  the  "  milk  vein"  spoken  of  as  though 
it  communicated  with  the  udder  and  supplied  to  it 
the  milk.    Mr.  Stephens  says  : 

"  There  is  also  another  follacy  in  regard  to  the 
milking  properties  of  a  cow,  which  should  be  ex- 
posed— I  mean  the  notion  of  a  large  milk  vein  be- 
low the  belly  indicating  the  milking  powers  of  the 
cow.  The  vein,  commonly  called  tine  milk  vein,  is 
the  sub-cutaneous  vein,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  udder;  it  belonjn  to  the  respiratory  system, 
and  is  the  means  of  keeping  up  an  equilibrium  in 
the  blood  between  the  fore  and  hind  quarters. 
This  vein  certainly  indicates  a  strongly  develop 
vascular  system,  which  is  fovorable  to  secretion 
genendly,  and  no  doubt  is  so  to  that  of  the  milk 
among  the  rest" 

WOSCESTEB  COUNTY  AOSICULTXrEj&L 
SOCIETY. 

The  annual  exlubition  of  the  Worcester  Coimty 
Agricultural  Society  commenced  in  Worcester,  Sept 
26th.    The  weather  was  fovorable. 

The  exhibition  of  cattle  was  unusually  buqge. 

Butter  and  cheese  were  largely  represented. 
Cheese,  for  quantity  and  quality,  excelled  any  previ- 
ous exhibition.  Kuggles,  Nourse,  Mason  &  Co. 
exhibited  Ketchum's  mowing  machine  in  actual  op- 
eration ;  also  Manning's  machine  was  exhibited  by 
Adrianoe.  Among  other  articles  lAnch.  mttzaeted 
general  attention,  was  a  corn-planter  by  J.  Little- 
neld,  of  Leominster;  a  machine  for  weediog  root 
crops,  by  W.  J.  Ross ;  model  of  a  water-wheel  and 
windmill  on  the  same  principle,  by  Wm.  M.  Wheel- 
er, Berlin;  foncy  stained  glass  for  doors  and  win- 
dows, by  J.  and  J.  N.  Baitlett,  Woioester. 

SHOW  OF  HOB8E8. 

This  took  place  on  the  Society's  etomidB,at  half- 
past  six  o'clock.  There  were  fihy-lve  animala  en- 
tered for  premiums,  mostly  of  an  ordinary  character, 
although  there  was  now  and  then  a  superior  horse 
to  be  seen.  The  focilities  for  exhibiting  horses 
outside  the  pens  are  very  poor.  There  is  no  track, 
and  the  area  is  not  more  than  half  harfe  enondi. 
£xertions  are  beinf  made,  however,  to  increase  Uie 
Society's  accommodations  in  this  respect,  so  as  to  se- 
cure a  larger  field  and  a  trottine  course.  If  success- 
ful, the  display  of  horses  no  donbt  will  hereafter 
form  an  attractive  feature  of  the  Society's  exhibition, 
for  there  is  plenty  of  material  in  the  county.  The 
field  presented  an  animated  appearance  during  the 
day,  a  great  many  horses  and  carriages  being  on  the 
Ground,  as  well  as  a  large  number  of  spectators. 
But  few  horses  entered  fbr  premiums  were  displayed 
on  the  field,  most  of  them  bemg  in  tiie  pens.  'There 
were  ten  stallions  of  all  ages,  eleven  geldings,  and 
three  pairs  of  matched  horses. 

THE  DIKNEE  AND  ADDRESS. 

At  two  o'clock  a  goodly  company  sat  down  to  one 
of  the  best  public  dmners  of  the  season,  got  up  by 
Augustus  N.  Marrs,  of  Worcester.  It  was  laid  in 
the  hall  of  the  Society.  Alter  the  company  were 
seated  Rev.  Mr.  Jones,  of  the  First  Baptist  diurch« 
offered  prayer. 

The  bountifhl  repast  was  next  attended  to»  and 
aniple  justice  rendered  to  its  merfts. 

The  President,  Hon.  John  Brooks,  of  Princeton, 
then   introduced  as  the  orator  of  the  day,  Wil 
liam  Bxigham  Esq.,  of  Boston,  who  delivered  an  In 
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teresting  address  upon  the  souioes  of  enoourage- 
ment  to  the  New  England  farmer  at  the  present 
time,  and  what  can  be  done  to  improve  his  situation. 
Mr.  Brigham  combatted  the  prevalent  notion  that 
New  England  soils  are  the  poorest  in  the  world, 
and  declared  that  they  excelled  those  of  Canada 
and  the  British  Provinces,  Great  Britain,  some  of 
the  Middle  and  Southern  States,  and  other  parts  of 
our  own  country.  In  his  opinion,  a  bright  day  was 
dawning  upon  tne  New  England  &rmer,  for  he  en- 
jp^  the  best  markets  in  the  world,  and  the  compe- 
tition from  the  West  is  growing  feebler,  as  the  soils 
there  are  &st  being  exhausted.  He  closed  with 
some  excellent  remarks  on  the  fiumer's  means  of 
improving  his  condition.  His  address  was  well  cal- 
culated to  allay  the  restiessness  and  discontent  of 
our  young  fiu^ers.  We  were  not  able  to  attend 
this  Exhibition,  and  can  find  only  a  meagre  report 
in  the  papers. 


A  YOUH G  TOBACGO-GHEWpi  CUBED. 

On  board  ship,  one  day,  we  were  stowing  away 
the  hammocks,  when  one  of  the  boys  came  with  his 
hammock  on  his  shoulder,  and  as  he  passed,  the 
first  lieutenant  perceived  that  he  had  a  quid  of  to- 
bacco in  his  mouth. 

''What  have  vou  got  there  ?"  asked  the  lieutenant, 
"a  eum-boil  ?  'tour  cheek  is  much  swollen.**  "No, 
sir,^  replied  the  boy,  "there's  nothing  at  all  the  mat- 
ter." <K)h !  there  must  be ;  perhaps  it  is  a  bad 
tooth.    Open  your  mouth  and  let  me  see." 

Very  reluctantly  the  boy  opened  his  mouth,  which 
contained  a  large  roll  of  tob^o  leail  "I  see,  I  see," 
said  the  lieutenant,  "poor  fellow !  how  you  must  suf- 
fer !  Your  mouth  wants  overhauling,  and  you  teeth 
cleaning;  I  wish  we  had  a  dentist  on  board,  but  as 
we  have  not,  I  will  operate  as  well  as  I  can.  Send 
the  armorer  up  here  with  his  V>ngs."  When  the 
armorer  made  his  appearance  with  his  b^  tone 
the  boy  was  compelled  to  open  his  mouth,  while  u 
tobacco  was  extracted  with  this  rough  instrument. 

"There  now!"  said  the  lieutenant,  "I'm  sure  that 
Tou  must  feel  better  already.  You  never  could 
nave  any  appetite  with  such  stuff  in  your  mouth. 
Now,  captam  of  the  after-guard,  bring  a  piece  of  old 
canvas  and  some  sand,  and  clean  his  teeth  nicely." 

The  captain  of  the  aiter-guard  came  forward,  and, 
grinning  from  ear  to  ear,  put  the  boy's  head  be- 
tween ms  knees,  and  scruboed  his  teeth  well  witii 
canvas  and  sand  for  two  or  three  minutes. 

"There,  that  will  do,"  said  the  lieutenant  "Now, 
my  litUe  fellow,  take  same  water  and  rinse  out  your 
mouth,  and  you  will  enjoy  your  breakfinst  It  was 
impossible  for  you  to  have  eaten  anything  with  your 
mouth  in  such  a  filthy  condition.  When  you  are 
troubled  in  the  same  way  again,  come  to  me,  and  I 
will  be  your  dentist"  The  lad  was  completely 
cured,  by  the  ridicule  of  this  occurrence,  of  the  hal>- 
it  of  tobacco-chewing. — Captain  MarryaU, 


a  great  many  cows,  it  might  be  found  to  run  as  tnt 
or  twekfe  to  oneJ*  The  mfference  in  the  quality  of 
the  cream  was  also  much  greater  than  the  difference 
in  quantity.  From  this  it  appears,  that  the  person 
who  by  bad  milking  of  his  cows,  loses  but  half  a  pint 
of  his  milk,  loses  m  fiict  about  as  much  cream  as 
would  be  affi>rded  by  six  or  eight  pints  at  the  begin- 
ning, and  loses,  besides,  that  **paH  of  the  cream 
wkuh  alone  can  give  rickntss  and  fngh  flavor  to 
buUer.'' 


Milk  Clean. — ^Li  some  careful  experiments  made 
by  Dr.  Andsbson,  the  quantity  of  cream  obtained 
mm  the  first  drawn  cup  of  milk  was  in  every  case 
smaller  than  the  last  drawn ;  and  those  between  af- 
forded less  or  more,  as  they  were  nearer  the  be^- 
ning  or  the  end.  The  quantity  of  the  cream  obtained 
fh>m  the  last  drawn  cup  f^om  some  cows,  exceeded 
that  from  the  first  in  the  proportion  of  sixteen  to 
one.  In  others,  the  proportion  was  not  so  great 
"Probably,"  says  Dr.  Anderson,  "on  an  average  of 


IVm-  Ite  New  BngUmd  Farmer, 

nrSTIHCT  AND  AFFECTIOH  07  BIBBB. 

Friend  Brown  : — You  now  and  then  treat  us  to 
something  very  pretty  and  very  pleasant  upon  birds. 
Something  instructive  and  interesting,  improving 
to  the  mmd  and  pleasant  to  the  feelings.  It  is  in- 
deed a  charming  theme  to  chat  about,  and  finds  a 
ready  response  m  every  bosom. 

I,  too,  nave  a  strav  story  or  so  upon  the  same 
subject,  which  properly  told,  would  tend  to  deepen 
the  growing  interest  m  these  dear  little  familiars. 
But,  alas !  I  am  no  story-teller,  and  shall,  I  fear, 
destroy  the  charm  of  the  incidents  in  the  narration. 

Some  years  since,  a  son  of  mine  placed  upon  the 
rid^pole  of  the  stable  a  little  box  feshioned  into 
a  bird-house,  which  soon  became  the  happy  home 
of  a  lonn^  pair  of  blue-birds.  Blithely  and  pleas- 
antly, busiea  with  domestic  cares  or  pleasant  songs, 
they  passed  their  sunny  hours ;  and  in  the  "  sear 
and  yellow  leaf"  of  the  season,  passed  to  brighter 
climes.  Blithely  and  pleasantly,  with  each  return- 
ing spring,  they  visit  us  again ;  and  with  the  vernal 
warmth,  renew  their  household  duties  and  house- 
hold cares.  As  the  days  lengthen  and  the  frost 
lessens,  we  watch  their  coming  as  blessed  harbin- 
gers of  the  bright  and  beautiful;  and  with  pleasing 
anticipations  for  the  future,  or  pleasant  memories 
of  the  past,  the  eye  catches  the  flutter  of  their 
blue  dresses,  and  tne  ear  drinks  in  the  music  of 
their  old  familiar  tones,  as  from  their  pilgrimage  in 
the  fiu*  off  sunny  clime,  they  come  to  us  with  their 
songs  of  the  sim.  Often  in  the  chill  of  the  early- 
spring  morning  we  hear  their  little  voices  seemingly 
cniding  the  tardy  blossoms,  encouraging  the  timid 
buds,  or  calling  to  the  lingering  leaves ;  and  from 
that  litUe  house  on  the  roof,  or  some  tall  post  or 
neighboring  tree,  many  a  pleasant  song  fidls  upon 
the  drowsy  ear  of  spring,  while  blesdt  wmds  are  yet 
howling  through  letuless  boughs,  whirling  the  frosty 
dust,  or  nipping  the  rose  and  chilling  the  fingers  as 
widi  a  sickly  anticipation  of  returning  warmth,  and 
bloom,  and  brightness,  we  dig  about  the  bushes,  trel- 
lis the  vines,  or  repair  the  old  garden  fence.  ^  And  as 
those  pleasant  strains  float  on  the  frosty  air  above 
and  around  us,  the  very  breath  of  the  blast  seems 
to  melt,  the  dim  sun  to  grow  warmer,  and  the  dull 
earth  to  look  ^yer,  in  anticipation  of  the  coming 
gladness  of  which  they  are  hymning. 

What  changes  may  have  taken  place  in  their  do- 
mestic relation  during  this  time,  it  is  quite  impossi- 
ble to  say.  ExtemaBy  there  was  no  appearance  of 
suffering  or  sorrow,  biscreetly  avoiding  all  refer- 
ence to  j&mily  afi&irs,  littie  that  transpired  to  disturb 
the  even  tenor  of  their  lives  ever  came  to  the  public 
ear.  They  were  models  in  this  particular — ^no  gos- 
sip, no  scandal,  no  ostentatious  display  of  grief  or 
ioy.  Softly,  with  sunshine  and  with  song,  the 
happy  hours  flew  by  on  downy  wings,  ruffling  no 
feather  of  their  guileless  breasts  until  the  untoward 
event  which  I  am  about  to  narrate. 
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After  they  had  been  domiciled  vith  us  some 
years,  we  became  possessed  of  a  pet  crow.  And  of 
all  the  odd,  comical,  incomprehensible  imps  that 
ever  breathed  vital  air,  he  was  surely  chief.  There 
was  nothing  in  the  least  strange  that  he  did  not 
pry  into  with  the  most  commendable  zeal  and  the 
most  comical  gravity.  Nothing  outre  or  out  of  the 
way,  that  did  not  seem  to  tickle  his  fimcy.  In  fact, 
he  had  a  marvellous  eye  for  the  ludicrous ;  and  the 
quaint  devices  to  which  he  was  constantly  resorting 
to  gratify  his  propensity  for  fun  exceed  belief.  1 
do  not  intend  to  give  you  his  crowships  history  at 
this  time ;  that  would  require  more  space  than  either 
of  us  could  spare  at  present  But  the  very  thought 
of  him  makes  my  siae  ache.  Why,  the  cock  of  his 
mischievous  eye,  or  the  twist  of  his  comical  head, 
was  as  eood  as  an  afterpiece.  Alas,  he  has  fallen ! 
Fallen  m  his  field  of  glory !  A  victim  to  his  incor- 
rigible love  of "  devument,"  and  a  reckless  disre- 
gard of  gunpowder — a  defect  of  his  early  educa- 
tion.   Poor  fellow!    RequiMcat  in  pace. 

Shortly  after  he  became  so  wonted  to  the  place 
as  to  be  entrusted  with  his  liberty,  the  little  box 
on  the  roof  struck  him  as  deserving  particular  atr 
tention,  and  forthwith  he  commenced  one  of  those 
comical  investigations,  which  to  be  appreciated,  must 
have  been  seen.  The  poor  little  songsters,  having 
a  young  &mily  only  a  few  hours  old,  became  speed- 
ily alarmed  at  these  inquisitorial  proceedinj^,  and 
as  his  crowship,  in  the  progress  of  nis  examination, 

E laced  himself  in  dangerous  proximity  with  their 
ttie  home,  they  commenced  a  simultaneous  attack 
upon  the  daring  intruder,  with  a  courage  hardly  to 
have  been  expected  from  their  gentler  natures. 
The  scene  was  singular,  and,  but  for  the  evident 
fright  and  suffering  of  the  agonized  parents,  would 
have  been  laughable  in  the  extreme.  The  puny 
little  assailants,  with  their  needless  alarm,  ana  the 
great  clumsy  crow,  ducking  and  bobbing  with  many 
awkward  manifestations  of  fear,  or  throwing  up  his 
beak  and  turning  up  his  great  black  eyes  in  the 
most  ludicrous  manner,  as  if  deprecating  the  anger 
of  his  litde  friends,  yet  maintainmg  his  ground,  and 
when  the  assault  slackened,  turning  his  head  awrjs 
and  proceeding  in  his  investij^tions  with  the  most 
comical  gravity.  The  scrutmy  of  those  curious 
eyes  seemed  to  the  little  flutterers  fraught  with 
ruin  to  all  their  hopes,  and,  continually  renewing 
the  attack,  it  was  quite  plaSn,  at  length,  that  they 
were  making  the  black  intruder's  position  really  un- 
comfortable. Irritated,  it  may  have  been,  by  the 
Eertinacity  of  the  assault,  or  smarting  from  the 
lows  that  now  rained  incessantlv  upon  his  head, 
the  crow  suddenly  raised  himself,  and  poising  his 
beak  much  as  one  would  a  pidL,  drove  it  full 
against  the  breast  of  that  littie  half- distracted 
mother,  and  laid  her  prostrate  at  his  feet  Still, 
motionless, — ^without  a  flutter !  without  a  quiver ! 
Dead !  dead !  Yes,  the  tumult  of  that  little  breast 
was  stilled  forever !  It  was  a  dastardly  deed — a 
murderous  deed  I  And  so  tiiose  great  black  eyes  pro- 
nounced it,  as  with  a  look  of  conscious  guilt,  they 
melted  away  amid  the  clouds,  fiur  from  the  scene  of 
that  cruel  violence.  And  he,  that  little  unfortunate 
that  thus  survived  the  desolation  of  his  home, 
how  I  grieved  with  him,  as  with  low,  plaintive 
strains,  mil  of  anguish,  he  fluttered  back  and  forth 
between  the  living  and  the  dead ;  now  sitting  by 
the  body  of  his  murdered  mate,  now  gazing  sadly 


to  see  that  the  destitution  of  his  helpless  fledglings 
was  prominent  in  his  thoughts  even  in  his  great 
anguish.  Humanity  might  have  wept  without  a 
blush.  Feeling  that  the  sight  of  the  dead  only 
added  to  his  sufferings,  I  caused  the  body  to  be  con- 
signed to  mother  earth.  Soon  after,  perching  upon 
his  littie  house,  he  poured  forth  his  lamentations  in 
soft,  low,  wailing  notes,  such  as  I  have  never  heard 
upon  any  other  occasion,  and  then  raising  himself 
high  in  tne  air,  with  a  bold,  vigorous  and  continuous 
flight — acting  plainly  from  some  fixed  purpose,  he 
rapidly  disappeared  nrom  sight,  &r  from  his  usual 
range  and  neighborhood.  W  atching  his  receding 
form  as  he  melted  away  in  the  blue  distance,  I  was 
soon  lost  in  conjecture  as  to  his  probable  purpose ; 
fearfid,  indeed,  that  his  sad  bereavement,  ana  the 
perplexities  of  his  situation,  or  more  likely,  fear  of 
nirther  violence,  had  quite  broken  his  spirit  and 
driven  him  forth  from  his  old  home  and  helpless  off- 
spring, a  wanderer  upon  the  earth.  Becoming  im- 
patient at  his  absence,  I  had  just  resolved  to  take 
those  littie  unfortunates  and  endeavor  to  supply  to 
them  a  parent's  place,  when  his  old  familiar  voice 
fell  upon  my  ear,  and  looking  up,  beheld  with  ssr 
tonishment  that  he  had  retumea,  accompanied  by 
another.  Yes,  marvellous  as  it  appeared,  there  sat 
with  him  on  that  Httle  box  a  female  companion, 
that  in  answer  to  his  earnest  appeal,  had  evidently 
hastened  to  his  desolate  abode  to  aid  him  in  this, 
his  greatest  need.  The  novelty  of  her  situation, 
and  the  fearfuhiess  of  the  tragedy  just  revealed  to 
her,  very  naturally  rendered  her  ner\'ously  timid, 
and  it  was  evidently  with  palpitating  heart  that  she 
dropped  down  from  his  side  to  the  littie  doorway, 
and  contemplated  her  helpless  charge.  Sorrowfidly, 
with  soft  notes  of  encouragement,  he  sang  to  her 
the  while,  when  becoming  reassured,  she  entered 
upon  the  discharge  of  her  maternal  duties;  and 
from  that  hour  forth  continued  to  perform  them 
with  all  the  solicitude  and  tenderness  of  a  mother. 
How  singular !  This,  then,  was  the  object  that  took 
him  from  his  home  and  helpless  young  at  a  moment 
when  they  seemed  menaced  with  destruction;  when 
the  same  enemy  that  had  destroyed  his  gentie  mate 
might  return  and  devour  them.  True ;  but,  alas ! 
they  were  threatened  with  another,  and  to  him,  far 
more  certain  calamity.  It  was  against  that  he  must 
provide.  Hence  his  seeming  desertion.  Cruel  susr 
pidon!  How  lost  in  admiration  should  I  have 
watched  his  flight,  had  I  known  the  high  moral 
courage  that  dictated  his  conduct  Fear  for  him- 
self,-3ie  knew  it  not  Desertion  of  his  offspring ; 
it  was  fiurthest  from  his  thoughts.  Commending 
them  witii  mournful  songs  to  the  great  Beinjg  that 
created  them,  he  had  gone  forth  upon  the  wings  of 
the  wind  to  obtain  that  assistance  with  which  alone 
he  could  preserve  them.  And  she  that  thus  came 
at  his  call,  a  ministering  angel !  Who  was  she  ? 
In  what  relation  did  she  stand  to  this  sorrowing 
family  ?  Where  did  he  find  her  ?  How  came  she 
disengaged  at  this  time  ?  Or  how  came  he  con- 
scious that  she  was  so  ?  These,  and  many  questions 
and  reflections  of  similar  import,  passed  upon  me, 
as  witnessing  the  marvellous  development  of  a  su- 
perior intelSgence,  this  beautiful  and  affecting  dis- 
play of  sympathy  and  love  upon  the  part  of  crea- 
tures hardly  deemed  worthy  a  thought  And  then 
In,  was  tiiis  an  unusual  occurrence,  or  did  the  lives 
the  feathered  race  present  many  simikr  in- 


in  upon  those  littie  motherless  ones  left  wholly  to  his '  stances  P    Possibly  they  might,  since  l>ut  for  a  mere 
care.    It  was  indeed  pitiful  to  behold,  and  withal,] accident,  this  most  afBscting  episode  in  the  history 
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of  these  dear  little  members  of  our  own  household 
had  passed  without  a  witness.  And  then  came  that 
oft-recurring  question,  What  is  instinct  ?  Here  was 
an  exhibition,  not  only  of  moral  sentiment,  but  of 
mental  action,  of  mentd  suffering,  of  memory,  of 
reflection,  of  deductions  and  conclusions,  quite  dis- 
tmct  from  the  received  opinions  of  instinct  The 
consciousness  of  death  might  well  be  instincdve, 
bat  could  that  just  appreciation  of  its  influence  upon 
the  condition  of  otners,  or  those  wise  provisions 
against  its  effects  P  A  new  light  dawned  upon  me. 
The  meaning  of  that  mysterious  sympathy  which 
had  ever  drawn  me  to  them  stood  revealed.  A  new 
charm  attached  to  th^  innocent  lives  a  moral 
beauty  to  their  dear  selves,  fiur  beyond  gayety  of 
plume  or  melody  of  song.  l.  p. 

East  Wofyum,  SepL,  1855. 


THE  OLD  HOHESTEAS. 

Whene'er  the  happiest  time  U  come 

That  to  the  year  belongs, 
Of  uplands  bright  with  harvest  gold, 

And  meadows  Ml  of  songs — 
When  fields  of  yet  unripen  com, 

And  daily  garnering  stores, 
Remind  the  thrifty  husbandman 

Of  ampler  thrashing  floors — 
How  pleasant  from  the  din  and  dost 

Of  the  thoroughfare  aloof, 
Seems  the  old-lkshioned  homestead. 

With  steep  and  moa^  roof! 

When  home  the  woodman  plods,  with  axe 

Upon  his  shoulder  swung, 
And,  in  the  knotted  apple-tree 

Are  scythe  and  sickle  hung ; 
When  Ugfat  the  swallows  twitter 

*Neath  the  rafters  of  the  shed. 
And  the  table  on  the  ivied  poroh 

With  decent  care  is  spread— 
The  heart  is  light  and  freer 

Than  beats  in  populous  town, 
In  the  old-faahloned  homestead, 

With  gables  sharp  and  brown ! 

When  the  flowers  of  summer  perish 

In  the  cold  and  bitter  rain. 
And  the  Utile  birds  with  weaiy  wings 

Have  gone  across  the  main  ; 
When  curls  the  blue  smoke  upward^ 

Up  towards  the  bluer  sky. 
And  cold  along  the  naked  hills. 

And  white  the  snow-drifts  lie- 
In  tales  of  love  and  glory, 

Is  forgot  the  cloud  and  storm. 
In  the  old-ftwhioned  homestead. 

With  hearth-fltone  large  and  warm. 


For  ike  New  England  Farmer, 

APLOW  THAT  DOFT  CLOO. 

Is  there  any  plow  made  that  will  not  clog  in  clay 
soil  ?  The  soil  of  the  farm  on  which  I  am  locatea, 
is  a  clay  loam ;  in  many  places  the  clay  predomi- 
nates. The  plows  used  m  this  country  soon  become 
loaded,  so  that  it  is  necessarv  to  clean  the  mold- 
board  every  furrow;  and  for  this  purpose tfie plow- 
man always  carries  a  small  spade  or  wooden  shovel, 
somewhat  after  the  manner  of  the  Egyptians.  This 
takes  a  good  deal  of  time,  and  increases  the  labor 
very  much.  If  there  is  a  plow  that  will  clean 
itself,  I  should  like  to  know  it,  and  the  price. 

Aquila. 


For  ike  New  England  Farmtr. 

ADVAHCEHEHT  OE  AGRIGULTUBE. 

Statistics  show  that  while  our  cities  have  in* 
creased  rapidly  in  population  for  the  last  few  years, 
our  count]^  towns  nave  many  of  them  decreased  in 
population.  The  rush  for  the  city  has  been  so  preal, 
that  the  tillers  of  the  soil  have"  become  few,  hence 
the  general  complaint  of  dear  bread  in  the  land. 
While  monopohsts  and  speculatora  have  to  bear 
their  share  or  blame,  the  rarmer  is  receiving  good 
pay  for  his  labor,  and  is  beginning  to  be  considered 
a  useful  and  even  indispensable  member  of  society. 

Whatever  public  opinion  may  have  been,  it  is 
now  generally  acknowledged,  that  the  prosperity  cf 
agriculture  is  indispensable  to  the  future  prosperi- 
ty of  our  country.  The  political  and  miscellaneous 
press,  all  over  our  land,  are  rejoicing  at  the  abun- 
dant crops,  and  the  present  indications  of  prosperi- 
ty. The  young  farmer  has  the  promise  of^  a  hfe  of 
usefulness  and  happiness  to  encourage  him  in  his 
labors;  and  if  usenilness  and  happmess  are  the 
grand  objects  of  life,  what  occupation  offers  greater 
rewards  than  that  of  the  farmer?  There  is  a  class 
of  fiirmers,  that  believe  in  pro^ssion  and  improve- 
ment in  every  thing  but  &rminp.  They  follow  in 
the  footsteps  of  antiquity,  and  if  any  one  suggests 
a  different  way  ofproceeding,  they  think  him  rum 
tf  mentis.  They  continue  to  drain  their  bam- 
into  the  road — ^twioe  a  year,  all  the  bones  and 
ives*  feet  are  collected  and  thrown  into  the  brook 
or  millpond.  They  despise  new  feshioned  com- 
shellers,  and  say  that  the  old  way  of  shelling  com, 
with  the  fire  shovel  and  bread  trough,  is  best.  They 
advise  their  sons  to  look  to  some  other  busmess 
than  farming,  for  a  Uving,  if  they  ever  want  to  be- 
come anything,  and  even  go  so  far  as  to  predict 
that  fiurmingwill  be  abandoned  in  Massachusetts  as 
soon  as  the  fertile  regions  of  the  West  are  all  set- 
tled. 

In  view  of  these  fiicts,  is  it  so  much  wonder  that 
fiirmers  have  lived  for  fifty  years  and  brought  up 
fiuooilies  of  children  on  good  farms  that  produce  lit- 
tle or  no  fruit  P  Their  trees,  that  would  ^w  in 
spite  of  cattle  and  neglect,  bear  ver^  infenor  fruit, 
— their  trunks  are  entwined  with  iv}*,  and  dead 
limbs  are  allowed  to  remain  for  years,  without  be- 
ing removed.  It  is  evident  such  farmers  have  had 
their  day;  the  work  of  revolution  is  already  com- 
menced ;  it  is  beginning  to  be  asserted  that  agri- 
culture is  governed  by  the  same  laws  of  improve- 
ment, as  other  occupations.  This  &ct  has  been 
most  emphatically  asserted  by  the  mechanic  for  the 
past  few  years  in  the  invaluable  machines  and  im- 
proved tools  for  the  use  of  the  farmer.  Manv  of 
these  improvements  are  so  evident,  that  they  nave 
been  generally  introduced,  although  strenuously  op- 
posed at  first  by  the  class,  for  wnose  benefit  they 
were  invented.  Among  this  class  of  inventions, 
may  be  mentioned  the  horse-rake,  which,  although 
used  but  a  few  weeks  in  the  year,  is  a  saving  to  our 
fiurmers  of  thousands  of  dollars  annually.  Vet  there 
are  inventions  thought  by  a  few  to  be  of  far  greater 
value  than  the  one  just  mentioned,  which  are  en- 
gaged in  a  seemiogly  doubtful  struggle  for  &vor, 
among  their  should-be  friends.  This  struggle  for 
fiivor  would  not  only  be  doubtful  but  almost  hope- 
less, if  they  had  not  the  aid  of  a  powerful  ally,  tnat 
insists  in  having  their  merits  fairly,  and  impartiallT 
tested.  This  poweiM  ally  of  the  mechanic,  whicn 
is  no  other  than  the  agriciutural  press,  is  gradually 
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gaming  the  confidence  and  iavor,  of  the  agricultural 
community. 

This  is  considered  one  of  the  most  promiiBing 
signs  of  the  times.  Retil  farmers  have  taken  the 
matter  in  hand,  and  we  now  have  puhlications  that 
are  beyond  suspicion  in  the  interest  of  the  agricul- 
turist The  return  to  the  farm  of  men  who,  hav- 
ing tried  life  in  the  city  and  Galifomia,  have  found 
that  the  life  of  the  farmer  will  compare  favorably 
with  the  rest  of  mankind,  is  exerting  a  beneficial 
influence.  It  leads  to  contentment,  which  is  so  es- 
sential a  requisite  to  happiness.  It  leads  to  im- 
provement, as  the  men  thua  returning,  in  most  ca- 
ses, have  not  failed  to  observe  that  the  wealth  and 
prosperity  gained  by  the  manufacturer  has  been  at- 
tained by  the  use  of  all  publications  and  inventions 
intendea  for  his  benefit,  and  who,  believing  the 
same  means  equally  applicable  to  agriculture,  have 
not  felled  to  bring  them  with  thenL  These  influen- 
ces are  steadily  and  imitedly  at  work  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  agriculture.  May  they  hmg  continue 
in  their  beneficent  avocation.  ieoman. 

Brookfidd,  Sqpt,  1855. 


HEWFOinirBLAND  DOGS  AT  HEW* 
FOUITDLAND. 

[A  writer  in  the  J^ew  York  Herald,  who  was  one 
of  the  excursionists  on  the  late  telegraph  expe- 
dition to  Newfoundland,  thus  expatiates  on  the  dogs 
of  that  uninviting  country :] 

Any  one  who  has  ever  visited  St  Johns  must 
have  observed  the  latge  number  of  Newfoundland 
dogs  with  which  its  stieets  are  beset  You  meet 
them  wherever  you  turn ;  they  lie  across  the  path- 
way, and  sometimes  make  their  bed  in  the  nuddle 
of  the  road ;  they  stand  like  sentinels  at  every  door, 
and  although  they  never  dispute  your  passage,  they 
look  at  you  with  an  inquiring  gaze,  as  if  they  desir- 
ed to  know  your  business.  In  winter  they  are  em- 
ployed by  the  poor  in  drawing  wood  in  sledges,  for 
which  they  seem  peculiarly  adapted  by  their  stren^ 
and  docihty.  Dr.  Kane  took  twenty  of  them  with 
him  on  leaving  St  Johns,  as  they  are  said  to  be  as 
good,  if  not  better,  than  the  Esquimaux  dogs,  in 
making  journeys  over  the  ice.  A  perfect  dog  mania 
broke  out  among  our  company,  and  an  extensive 
trade  in  pups  was  opened  with  the  natives.  Every 
person  seemed  determined  to  have  one,  and  the 
)  consequence  was,  that  we  had  about  as  many  dogs 
on  our  return,  as  passengers.  Dogs  of  all  sizes  and 
ages,  from  a  month  to  three  years  old,  were  carried 
off  imresistinff  victims  into  e^le.  Whatever  doubt 
there  might  be  as  to  the  purity  of  the  breed,  there 
could  be  no  dispute  as  to  their  being  Newfoundland 
dogs,  and  with  many,  that  seemed  to  be  sufficient 
Two  of  my  friends  bought  a  pair  of  them,  twins, 
and  named  them  Telegraph  and  Gable,  in  their  en- 
thusiasm for  the  great  enterprise.  The  nure  breed, 
it  is  said,  is  fest  becoming  extinct  in  St  Johns  ,*  but 
if  I  should  judge  fVom  the  lai^  number  of  "  full 
bloods"  that  were  shown  to  me,  I  should  be  strongly 
inclined  to  doubt  the  truth  of  that  statement 


Morrison's  Red  AppLE,--Our  Mend,  N.  P. 
Morrison,  of  Somerville,  "The  Apple  Man,"  has 
sent  us  four  of  his  Red  Seedlings.  They  are  more 
beautiful  to  the  eye  than  any  ottxei  apple  we  have 


seen,  and  as  pleasant  to  the  taste  as  to  behold  them. 
He  says  the  tree  is  a  thrifty  grower,  and  good  bear- 
er, and  that  the  fruit  will  keep  as  well  as  the  Bald- 
win. The  tree  origmated  in  Medfield,  on  the  fiinn 
of  a  Mr.  Fisher,  and  the  fhiit  has  been  well  tested 
by  Mr.  Morrison,  who  thinks  it  the  best  apple  yet 
known.  There  are  no  doubts  on  our  own  mind 
but  it  is  an  apple  of  very  high  order. 


For  the  New  Enffiand  Farmer. 

LABOS  OB  SMALL  POIATOES- 
WHICH? 

Mr:  Editor  :— -For  years,  at  different  times,  tiiiere 
has  been  much  discussion  and  a  good  deal  written 
on  the  subject  of  seed  potatoes.  Which  were  beet 
to  plant,  the  laige  or  small  P  Like  every  other  ques- 
tion, this  has  two  sides  to  it,  and  each  side  has  its 
respective  advocates.  So  far  fts  talk  k  concerned, 
it  matters  little  to  either  party  which  gains  the  day, 
but  in  an  economical  point,  as  affecting  the  farmei's 
purse,  it  is  quite  otherwise,  and  is  a  matter  of  some 
importance  which  wins.  For  many  years  past,  this 
great  article  of  human  sustenance  has  commanded  a 
high  price  to  what  it  formerly  bore ;  indeed,  for  ihe 
past  two  or  three  vears,  I  am  inclined  to  the  opin- 
ion, that  few  articles  of  food  have  cost  more  to  its 
consumers— comparing  them  by  the  ratio  of  nutrir 
ment  afforded.  Then  again,  it  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult for  fiimiUes  to  be  economical  in  their  use, 
their  former  cheapness  has  produced  a  habit  of  waste 
in  their  whole  management — ^though  the  past  few 
years  has  produced  a  praiseworthy  change  in  this 
particular.  I  would  not  pretend  to  say  that  the 
''Small  Potato"  question  is  an  exception  to  the  great 
law  of  nature — that  like  produces  like— this  is  an 
acknowledged  principle  throughout  all  the  opera- 
tions of  nature.  But  I  do  say,  that  small  potatoes 
will  produce  large  ones,  and  that  pretty  uniformly. 
I  have  tried  the  experiment  three  times,  and  wiui 
success. 

The  first  time,  I  used  small  potatoes  and  large 
ones  together,  the  large  ones  being  cut  to  a  very 
small  size  before  planting.  I  remember  perfectly 
well,  that  my  men  at  the  time  declared  that  my  ex- 
periment would  be  a  failure;  that  no  field  seeded  so 
sparingly  as  that  was,  would  produce  a  crop;  none 
of  the  potatoes  used  would  average  over  a  square 
inch,  while  the  majority  would  hardly  exceed  half 
an  inch.  One  object  was — not  so  much  to  get  a 
good  crop  of  potatoes — ^but  to  have  the  land  culti- 
vated among  my  trees.  About  one  acre  was  plant- 
ed. No  extra  pains  was  taken  with  them,  and  in 
the  fidl,  the  result  was  over  one  hundred  bushels  of 
good  sized,  handsome  potatoes.  The  actual  ground 
occupied  by  the  crop  was  not  much  over  half  an 
acre,  certainly  not  three^uarters.  My  men  and 
neighbors  were  astonished  at  the  result  Twice 
since  I  have  repeated  this  experiment,  and  with  hke 
results.  The  last  time  with  whole  small  potatoes, 
and  durine^  the  past  week  have  had  them  dug,  and 
manv  of  them  will  weigh  half  a  pound,  and  a  large 
numoer  of  them  more,  and  very  few  like  their  pa- 
rents amone  them.  Now  if  these  same  ''small  pota- 
toes" should  be  planted  from  year  to  year,  I  do  not 
know  what  effect  it  might  produce.  Probably  the 
great  law  of  nature  would  assert  its  rights,  and 
"small  potatoes"  be  the  result 

There  is  no  question  but  what  fiomers  seed  this 
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essential  crop  too  heavilj,  much  more  than  is  need- 
ed, and  much  money  might  he  saved  to  them  by 
adopting  the  small  idea  system.  It  is  certainly 
worthy  of  more  consideration  than  has  been  given 
to  it  Another  idea  I  wish  to  throw  out,  though 
lather  foreign  to  the  intentions  of  this  article,  but 
while  my  escritoire  is  so  handy,  will  venture  to  do 

80. 

It  is  this:  of  saving  for  seed 
those  parts  of  the  crop  which 
are  fairest  and  come  to  maturi- 
ty soonest  The  idea  is  an  old 
one,  but  very  apt  to  be  forgot- 
ten, even  by  the  best  of  fiirm- 
ers — ^those  careful  and  shrewd 
tillers  of  the  soil  By  carrying 
out  this  plan  from  year  to  year, 
there  is  no  doubt  but  what, 
with  some  crops,  several  weeks 
might  be  gained  in  bringing 
them  to  maturity.  Any  one 
with  half  an  eye,  cannot  but  see 
the  great  benefit  which  would* 
be  derived  from  this,  and  there 
is  nothing  improbable  about  it, 
bat  on  the  contrary,  reason  and 
nature  coinade  with  its  truth. 
My  motto  and  advice  to  the  far- 
mer is, — use    the   head  more, 

and why,  the  hands  none 

the  less.  At  a  future  time,  Mr. 
Editor,  with  your  permission,  I 
may  revert  to  this  important 
matter  again.    InUrdum  stuUus  bene  loquUur. 

King  Oak  Hill,  Sept.,  1855.     T.  a  Norton. 


THE  HEDGE  SPARROW. 

This  bird  belongs  to  the  order  of  Passeres  (spar- 
rows) ;  tribe — Dentiroslres ;  &mily — Luscimdtt ; 
sub-&mily,  Acceilorina.  It  is  one  of  the  common- 
est English  birds,  and  closely  resembles  the  com- 
mon sparrow  in  appearance.    The  nest  is  built  in 


For  the  Ntw  Bngkmd  Parmer, 

BEAHS  AHB  FOTATOES-A  GREAT 
TIELD. 

Mr.  Editor  : — I  give  you  the  following  &cts, 
which  show  that  the  present  season  amply  remu- 
nerates the  husbandman  for  his  labor  and  toil,  by  a 
varied  and  bountifiil  harvest 

Mr.  Wm.  C.  Patch,  of  this  town,  has  taken  from 
his  garden  a  single  bean  vine  from  which  he  picked 
and  shelled  twelve  hundred  and  seventeen  oeans, 
all  well  formed  and  full  grown ;  the  product  of  a 
single  cranberry  bean. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Kjiowlton,  in  harvesting  his  potatoes, 
selected  one,  called  the  *f  Kinsman  Red,''  which 
we^hed  two  pounds  and  a  quarter,  tha  vines  of 
which  measur^  seven  feet  in  length.  The  yield  is 
about  twelve  hills  to  a  bushel  The  potatoes  are 
very  large  and  fair,  and  of  an  exceUent  quality.  The 
good  qimlity  of  potatoes,  this  season,  is  a  subject  of 
remark  everywhere  about  us.    Who  can  beat  this  P 

HamiUon,  Sept.  30.  Z.  A.  Applfton. 


Grasshopper  Traps.  —  In  our  rides  in  the 
ffrasshopper  country,  we  saw  thousands  of  the  deep 
Holes  wmch  had  been  dug  in  the  earth  by  the  In- 
dians, to  entrap  their  luxurious  food.  These  holes 
contain  about  a  bushel  and  a  half,  and  we  believe 
we  saw  holes  enough  in  Yuba,  Butte  and  Sutter 
counties,  to  have  collected  Jlfly  thousand  bushels  of 
grasshoppers.  The  Indians  will  grow  &t  this  win- 
ter.— C(uifomia  Times. 


holes,  and  contains  five  blue  eggs.  Its  song  is  sim- 
ple and  very  pleasing,  and  might  prompt  one  to  ex- 
claim with  good  old  Izaac  Walton,  ''Lord,  what  mu- 
sic hast  thou  provided  for  the  saints  in  heaven,  when 
thou  affordest  bad  men  such  music  on  earth.'' 

The  common  European  sparrow  is  almost  domes- 
ticated in  that  portion  of  the  globe,  frequenting  the 
habitations  of  man,  even  in  the  midst  of  populous 
cities,  and  nestling  under  the  eaves  of  houses,  in 
holes  in  the  walls,  in  pots  placed  for  their  use,  &c 
It  is  of  a  robust  form,  and  has  a  stouter  bill  than  the 
majority  of  sparrows.  In  many  districts  it  is  so  nu- 
merous as  to  do  great  injury  to  the  grain  fields.  Its 
voracity  is  extreme ;  neither  can  its  flesh  be  applied 
to  any  usefy  purpose. 

We  have  numerous  species  of  sparrows  in  the 
United  States.  They  are  readily  distinguished  fh>m 
other  small  birds  by  the  short,  conical  bill,  with  cut- 
ting edges,  which  seems  peculiarly  adapted  to  the 
purpose  of  freeing  seed  of  the  hulls. 

The  above  is  pobably  the  description  of  an  Eng- 
lish writer,  and  we  discover  in  it  a  pretty  good  de- 
scription of  our  well  known  and  musical  little  friend, 
the  H^arbling  Sparrow ;  he  is  one  of  our  earliest 
visiters  in  the  Spring,  sometimes  coming  as  ear- 
ly as  Febuary,  but  in  March  may  be  daily  seen 
among  the  rank  weeds  in  the  garden,  or  among  the 
brush  that  has  been  thrown  into  heaps  about  the 
grounds.  There,  hopping  among  the  branches,  oc- 
casionally flitting  away  to  the  field  or  the  garden,  he 
pours  out  the  sweetest  song  of  the  early  spring. 
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often,  when  the  March  winds  are  roaring  through 
the  leafless  trees,  or  flurries  of  snow  are  whitening 
the  ground.  But  it  is  where  the  elements  are  quiet, 
and  the  sun  shines  brightly  into  the  tangled  brush 
around  him,  that  he  utters  his  sweetest  notes,  and 
attracts  every  ear. 


A  FLORAL  LOVE-LETTER. 

A  late  English  paper  contains  a  letter  purporting 
to  have  been  written  by  a  young  eardener  to  a  lady 
whom  he  loved,  and  with  whom  ne  wished  to  wed. 
Whether  exactly  such  a  letter  was  actually  written, 
and  sent  by  the  gardener,  we  have  not  the  means  of 
knowing,  or  is  it  of  much  consequence.  The  letter 
is  an  ingenious  one,  by  whatever  means  it  came  to 
see  the  light    It  reads  thus : 

My  Rose,  Mary  : — As  you  are  the  pink  of  per- 
fection and  the  blossom  of  May,  I  wish  to  tell  you 
that  my  hearts  ease  has  been  torn  up  by  the  roots, 
and  the  peas  of  my  holm  entirely  destroyed,  since  I 
began  to  pine  after  yew.  My  name  is  William 
Budd,  At  first  I  was  poor,  but  W  shooting  in  the 
spring,  and  raising  a  camaium  fast,  I  obtained  a 
celery,  and  by  a  little  cahha^ng,  &c.,  I  rose  to  be 
master  (though  something  like  a  ereqi>er)  of  the 
whole  garden,  I  have  now  full  command  of  the 
siodu  and  the  mint ;  I  can  raise  ante-mone  from  a 
penny-royal  to  a  jdum,  and  what  my  expenditure 
leaves  I  put  in  a  oox  for  veto.  If  I  may  as  a  cojc- 
comb  speak  of  myself,  I  should  say  that  I  am  the 
JUnoer  of  manhood,  that  I  am  neither  a  standard 
nor  a  dwarf,  a  mushroon  nor  a  Maypole,  My  nose 
is  of  a  twrmp-reddisk  kind,  and  my  locks  hang  in 
dusters  round  my  ears,  I  am  often  in  the  com- 
pany of  rakes,  and  rather  fond  of  vines  and  shrubs, 
which  my  elders  reprove  me  for ;  as  I  had  better 
berry  all  this,  and  say  that  I  have  a  Windsor  beau 
and  that  I  have  some  London  pride,  and  as  I  am  a 
branch  of  a  good  stock  with  a  portly  bearing,  I  well 
know  when  and  where  to  make  my  bough.  So 
Utt-^uce  act  for  ourselves,  and  fix  an  early  day  for 
grafting  your  fate  with  mine.  I  am  certain  that 
we  should  make  a  very  nice  pear,  and  never  repent, 
even  when  we  become  sage  oy  ihymt.  Yew  would 
be  the  balm  of  my  life,  and  I  would  be  the  baisam 
of  yours,  so  that  the  people  who  would  call  us  gretn 
now,  would  call  us  evergreen  hereafter.  Ana  now 
sweet  peas  be  with  yew ;  if  he  who  tried  it  tares  me 
firom  yew,  I  shall  become  a  meloji  cauliflower,  and 
wither  away;  my  tongue  will  always  be  a  scarlet 
runner  in  your  praise ;  for  I  have  planted  my  hope 
in  yew,  and  now  I  only  live  for  the  thyme  when  I 
may  hear  fi'om  your  own  tu4ips,  that  I  am  your 
own  sweet  William,  and  not  your 

WEEPING  WiLL-O." 


'  Officers  of  the  Vermont  State  Agricultu- 
ral Society. 

President — Frederick  Holbrook,  Brattleboro*. 

Vice  Presidents — E.  Hammond,  Middlebury ;  H. 
S.  Morse,  Shelbume;  Henry  Keyes,  Newbury; 
Solomon  W.  Jewett,  Weybridge. 

Corresponding  Secretary— T.  A.  Beckwith,  Mid- 
dleburj'. 

Recording  Secretary— Cbaxles  Cummings,  Brat- 
tleboro.' 

TVeMureA—Edward  Seymour,  Vergennes. 

Auditor— F,  R  Woodbridge,  Vergennes. 


BERKSHIBE  COUHTT  CATTLE  SHOW. 

The  45th  Anniversary  of  the  Berkshire  Agricul- 
tural Society  took  place  at  Pittsfield,  on  the  3d,  4th 
and  5th  days  of  October.  All  the  exhibitions,  and 
all  the  exercises  of  the  whole  three  days,  including 
the  Ball  on  the  evening  of  the  third  day,  were  on 
the  grounds  of  the  Society.  It  was  our  duty,  as  it 
was  our  pleasure,  to  attend  this  exhibition  as  a  Del- 
egate from  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  to 
record  such  observations  as  would  be  beneficial  to 
agriculturists  of  other  portions  of  the  State,  if 
transmitted  through  the  volume  which  comprises 
the  annual  transactions  of  the  Board. 

The  show  this  year  was  the  first  under  important 
changes,  and  new  arrangements  of  the  Society ;  they 
had  purchased  and  enclosed  thirty  acres  of  land, 
erected  yards,  stables,  laid  out  and  graded  a  fine 
trotting  course,  introduced  water  in  abundance,  and 
constructed  a  building  in  the  form  of  a  T,  each  part 
ninety  feet  in  length,  and  about  fifty  feet  wide.  On  the 
roof  is  a  deck  with  balustrades,  affording  space  for 
some  ten  or  fifteen  hundred  persons,  from  which  po- 
sition the  trotting,  the  equestrian  performances  by 
the  ladies,  the  foot-races,  the  plowing,  drawing,  and 
all  other  outrof-door  exercises,  could  be  seen.  So 
from  this  spot  was  one  of  the  loveliest  panoramas 
ever  presented  to  the  eye.  Here  the  Pontoomic 
comes  ambling  along  through  the  narrow  valleys, 
turning  wheels  and  watering  meadows  as  it  flows, 
and  giving  examples  of  animated  industry  in  its  bab- 
bling course.  There  flows  the  Housatonic,  enlai^^ 
and  strengthened  by  the  contributions  of  the  Ponr 
toosuc,  and  swelling  out  into  the  magnitude  of  a 
river,  gladdening  the  manu&cturer's  as  well  as  the 
fiirmer's  hopes,  and  fertilizing  the  waiting  intervals, 
green  slopes  and  shady  banks,  as  it  winds  along. 
Yonder  are  the  hills  on  every  side.  On  the  north, 
old  Greylock  Ufts  its  hoary  head,  still  venerable  and 
august,  but  young  as  when  the  oldest  saw  it  first, 
dashing  the  battling  elements  from  its  sides,  as  the  li- 
on shakes  the  night-drops  from  his  impervious  mane. 
There  are  the  hills  which  circumscribe  and  mark 
out  the  amphitheatre  of  which  these  grounds  are  the 
centre — ^their  sides  covered  with  the  deep  forest,  or 
dotted  with  rock  maples,  black  birch,  or  groups  of 
hemlock,  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  evergreen  of 
our  climate,  as  well  as  among  the  most  symmetri- 
cal and  elegant  of  trees.  Down  the  sides  of  these 
'*Chrystal  Hills"  pour  limpid  streams,  where  aheep 
and  milch  cows  slake  their  thirst,  and,  checked  in 
their  course,  with  gathered  strength  they  turn  the 
wheels  that  grind  the  com,  or  saw  the  logs  that  they 
have  nourished  through  many  years.  And  now 
that  autumn  frosts  have  touched  with  icy  fingers  the 
trembling  leaves,  they  gleam  in  colors  of  every  hue, 
gold  and  scarlet,  purple  and  orange,  each  vielng  in 
brilliancy  with  the  other,  and  forming  a  richness  of 
shade  and  coloriog  never  imitated  by  man,  and  prob- 
ably unequalled  in  any  other  clime.    Nearer,  shoot 
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up  the  white  spires  of  the  idlkge  churches,  while 
the  rich  tones  of  a  bell,  or  the  busy  hum  of  indus- 
try, occasionally  meets  the  ear.  Such  is  but  a  feeble 
portraiture  of  the  spot  selected  by  our  Berkshire 
friends,  upon  which  annually  to  gather  with  their 
wives  and  children  and  keep  The  Farmen*  Futi- 
vaL  A  better  selection  we  have  never  seen,  nor  a 
wiser  disposition  of  all  the  adjuncts  which  must  sur- 
round it. 

As  will  be  seen  above,  this  exhibition  made  the 
fofrty-fJVi  of  this  time-honored  and  flourishing  So- 
ciety— a  Society  which  has  been  instrumental  in 
continuing  and  greatly  increasing  the  fertility  of  the 
loiely  valleys  and  the  noble  hills  which  are  so  beau- 
tifully planted  throughout  the  count}'.  An  intelli- 
gent and  prosperous  farmer  remarked,  that  he  had 
taken  the  first  premiums  in  nearly  every  dass  of 
the  exhibitions,  and  was  happy  to  say  that  he  owed 
whatever  of  success  and  skill  he  had  acquired  to 
the  encouragements  and  influences  of  this  Society ! 
The  condition  of  the  &rms,  and  the  hamu  of  the 
fcrmers,  bear  evidence  of  the  truthfulness  of  the 
remark.  But  in  point  of  seniority,  the  "  Old  Berk- 
shire" must  yield  the  palm  to  Middlesex.  The 
"Middlesex  Society"  was  incorporated  on  the 
twenty-eighth  of  February,  1803,  by  the  name  of 
the  "  Wtstem  Society  of  Middlesex  Huabandmen.** 
It  had  existed  as  an  unincorporated  association, 
under  the  same  name,  from  the  year  1794  j  on  the 
24th  of  January,  1820,  it  was  changed  by  an  Act 
of  the  Legislature,  to  that  of  the  **  Society  of  Mid- 
dlesex Husbandmen  and  Manu&cturers,"  and  sub- 
sequent to  that  time — as  the  manu&cturers  had  little 
to  do  with  it— to  «<The  Middlesex  Agricultural 
Society,"  which  is  its  present  title.  It  has  now  two 
lusty  daughters,  one  on  each  side  of  her,  which  bid 
fidr  soon  to  come  up  to  the  full  proportions  of  the 
mother,  and  perhaps,  look  a  little  more  dressy  and 
important  than  the  good  old  dame  herself.  But 
one  Agricultural  Society  now  existing  within  the 
commonwealth  takes  precedence  of  the  Middlesex 
by  virtue  of  seniority, — "  The  Massachusetts  Society 
for  Promoting  Agriculture,"  which  was  incorporated 
in  1792,  and  whose  members  were  made  by  the 
Act  incorporating  the  Western  Society  of  Middle- 
sex Husbandmen,  honorary  members  of  that  cor- 
poration, and  entitled  to  be  present  and  vote  at  its 
meetings. 

And  now.  Mistress  Berkshire,  having  set  the  his- 
torical matters  right,  we  propose  to  go  on  with 
some  account  of  your  doings. 

Wednesday,  the  first  day  of  the  show,  was  pleas- 
ant ;  the  elements  were  propitious,  the  roads  were 
good,  and  the  temperature  so  genial  as  to  invite  even 
invalids  abroad, — and  the  Fair  opened  with  the  most 
flattering  prospects.  The  object  of  this  day  was  to 
-show  all  kinds  of  animals,  except  horses,  that  were 
to  be  exhibited  for  premiums,  and  all  manufactured 
articles,  implements  and  machinery. 


The  number  of  neat  cattle  was  not  large,  or  in 
any  way  remarkable  in  appearance,  and  were  all  of 
the  common  breeds,  or  with  only  a  slight  admixture 
of  foreign  blood.  Swine  were  also  quite  limited 
in  number,  and  the  show  of  poultry  was  not  large. 
The  horses  tried  the  track,  as  also  did  ladies  and 
gentlemen  in  easy  carriages.  The  arrangement  of 
fruits,  vegetables,  Jiamesses,  counterpanes,  quilts, 
embroidery,  capes,  collars  and  skirts,  went  on  in 
the  great  hall ;  pedlers  made  good  speeches,  selling 
their  whips  and  words  at  poverty  prices,  showmen 
banged  the  banjo  and  stirred  up  their  poor  animals 
with  sharp  sticks ;  while  the  restless  cattle  lowed  for 
their  stancheons  and  their  evening  feed  at  home ! 
So  the  day  waned  away.  The  departing  rays  fell 
^th  their  soft  beams  upon  the  varied  foliage  on  the 
hills,  lighting  for  a  few  lingering  moments,  nature's 
great  cathedral,  the  woods,  into  a  gorgeousness  of 
beauty,  hr  more  splendid  than  the  genius  of  man 
hof,  or  ever  can  devise.  Light  &ded,  men,  women 
and  children  departed;  the  &ndango  ceased  to 
move,  gloom  rested  on  the  hills,  few  sounds  were 
heard,  but  the  measured  tread  of  the  tired  police- 
man as  he  went  his  weary  rounds,  and  night  was 
supreme  over  the  late  animated  scene. 

In  the  language  of  one  of  the  "£ast  gentlemen 
lAith  fast  nags,"  Thursday ,  the  second  day,  was  a 
"stunner!"  The  wind,  surcharged  with  a  cold, 
sticky  vapor,  moved  lazily  along,  clinging  to  man 
and  beast,  like  the  shirt  of  Nessus ;  but  the  pluck 
of  Old  Berkshire  was  up,  and  lain  or  shine,  they 
were  determined  to  have  a  good  time.  So  the 
horses  were  brought  out,  and  encouraged  iato  some 
pretty  lively  paces,  while  the  spectators  shivered 
and  took  the  dismal  droppings  of  about  a  thousand 
indigo  colored  cotton  umbrellas.  The  great  halls 
were  crowded  with  men,  women  and  children,  who 
examined  and  commented  upon  each  article  about  six 
times  over,  and  then  counted  the  number  of  boards 
in  the  roof  and  braces  in  the  frame-work  of  the 
building,  and  wondered  if  it  never  would  be  done 
raining.  But  before  noon  it  became  evident  that 
rain  and  cold  and  mud  would  get  the  mastery,  and 
drive  them  home.  The  horses  dropt  their  ears  and 
hung  their  heads  in  sleepy  Hstlessness,  and  indicated 
the  strongest  disposition  to  *'  turn  tail  to  the  wind." 
Men's  hats  and  coats  looked  seedy  and  old ;  the 
borrowed  feathers  in  bonnets  hung  heavy  and  mea- 
gre, while  skirts  were  wofuUy  bediBbbled,and  clung 
too  close  to  ankles  unused  to  touch  the  soiL  It  was 
a  fidlure.  The  elements  won  the  race  and  triumph- 
ed in  it,  leaving  every  nag  behind,  drenched,  dis- 
mal, and  discouraged.  Then  the  hotels,  bright  par- 
lors, and  inviting  sitting-rooms,  opened  their  doors 
and  welcomed  tired  visitors  to  their  warm  and  hos- 
pitable predncts,  while  fitful  gusts  strewed  the 
ground  with  leaves  or  drove  the  rain  against  the 
glass.  A  darker  night  than  the  first  brooded  over 
the  earth,  and  the  hills  and  valleys  were  alike  lost 
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in  the  impenetrable  gloom.  So  the  second  day 
dosed  upon  the  45th  Anniversary  of  the  Old  Bexk- 
shire  Society. 

But  JFVufoy— who  says  that  Friday  is  always  an 
unlucky  day  P — ^Friday  morning,  bright  and  early, 
the  sun  came  flashing  over  the  eastern  hills,  and 
sent  his  warm  and  cheering  beams  into  every  nook 
of  that  rich  and  lovely  valley.  Up  went  the  mists 
ftom  the  meadows  and  hill-tops,  and  once  more 
shone  the  gorgeous  dyes  on  their  sides ;  the  cocks 
crowed  and  strutted  in  their  harems,  with  unbound- 
ed gusto,  and  geese  and  ducks,  and  pigs  and  horses 
and  oxen  and  calves  and  sheep,  each  lent  a  note  so 
as  to  render  the  harmony  complete !  Children 
clapped  their  little  hands  in  delight  in  view  of  the 
ride,  and  ginger-bread  and  buns,  and  music  and 
races  that  were  before  them,  and  so  the  mothers 
were  happy  and  the  fathers  glad ;  the  whole  world 
of  BeriLshire  turned  out,  the  gates  were  thrown 
open,  and  the  Suceesf  of  the  4dth  Fair  became  a 
"fixed  fiict" 

The  first  exercise  was  that  of  Plowing.  The  bills 
stated  that  the  teams  would  start  at  "9  o'clock  A. 
M.,"  but  it  was  nearly  11  before  the  chains  were 
straightened.  Thirteen  teams  plowed,  on  a  gravel- 
ly loam,  and  did  the  work  moderately  well.  The 
plows  used  were  all  single,  and  one  of  them  had  a 
cast  iron  beam.  There  was  but  one  pair  of  oxen 
which  exhibited  anything  but  the  most  common 
training,  and  they  were  also  the  finest  in  proportions, 
being  attentive  to  the  driver's  language,  strong,  and 
quick  in  their  motions.  A  pair  of  black,  and  a  pair 
of  grey  horses,  were  also  well-matched,  and  well- 
trained.  The  black  pair  we  afterwards  saw  attached 
to  a  carriage,'  where  they  did  themselves  and  dri- 
ver as  much  credit,  as  they  did  with  the  plow.  Six 
inches  in  depth,  and  twelve  in  width,  were  required. 
The  ground  was  un&vorable  in  two  particulars — ^it 
was  ridgy  and  full  of  pebbles,  so  that  it  would  be 
difficult  to  make  handsome  work,  even  with  skilful 
teams  and  men. 

Then  came  the  riding  on  horseback  around  the 
course,  by  ladies,  and  a  very  pleasant  and  attractive 
feature  it  was — and  then  the 

EXEBCISBS  IN  THE  GREAT  HaT.T- 

lliese  consisted  of  excellent  music  by  the  Long- 
meadow  band,  and  an  address,  by  the  Hon.  Jttlius 
Rockwell,  President  of  the  Society.  It  is  a  com- 
mon law  in  the  Society,  that  the  President  shall 
continue  to  act  as  such  two  yean,  and  on  the  retir- 
ing year  shall  deliver  the  address,  and  an  excellent 
law  it  is.  He  took  for  his  subject,  The  thoughts 
OP  the  toung  Fabuer,  and  showed  first,  that  the 
lessons  and  habits  of  early  life  are  never  fbrgotten. 
Then  he  spoke  of  his  initiatory  steps  into  the  art 
and  mystery  of  fimning,  such  as  yoking,  and  break- 
ing the  steen,  and  other  incidents  ilhistrativeof  the 
whole; — and  of  his  choice  of  occupation  a  little  la* 


ter.  He  said  a  thorough  training  on  the  farm  was 
capUal  to  the  young  farmer,  as  education  is  ca|tttal 
to  the  doctor,  lawyer,  or  clergyman.  He  spoke  of 
the  professions,  gave  a  budget  of  good  reasons,  for 
not  going  West,  psinted  the  autumnal  scenery  of 
New  England  in  glowing  colors,  spoke  of  the  re- 
sources of  the  county,  recited  the  bounties  of  the 
commonwealth,  then  most  felicitously  married  the 
Young  Farmer  to  one  of  the  handsome,  healthy, 
well-educated,  and  intelligent  daughters  of  the  New 
England  hiUs,  and  closed  his  address.  A  brief  ad- 
dress, by  the  Editor  of  the  Aeir  England  Farmer ^ 
and  another  by  Dr.  H.  D.  Childs,  formerly  Lieut. 
Qovemor  of  the  Commonwealth,  followed,  and  then 
the  beautiful  silver  plate,  amounting  in  value  to  hun^ 
dreds  of  dollars,  was  distributed  to  the  individuals 
to  whom  it  had  been  awarded  by  the  various  com- 
mittees. Afterwards  there  was  trotting  on  the 
course,  and  the  Fair  closed,  by  a  grand  ball,  in  the 
evening,  in  the  great  hall  on  the  Society's  grounds. 

The  exhibition  of  fruits  and  vegetables  was  mea- 
gre ;  that  of  butter  and  cheese  was  large,  and  of  the 
finest  quality ;  of  domestic  manufectures  there  was 
a  considerable  display  of  carpets,  rugs,  hosiery,  and 
embroidered  work,  such  as  collars,  skirts,  &c  A  few 
loaves  of  bread  only  were  seen,  and  that  of  quite  an 
ordinary  appearance. 

The  exhibition,  on  the  whole,  was  one  of  great 
merit  and  interest,  though  in  some  respects  defi- 
cient There  was  an  evident  want  of  taste  and  ar- 
rangement in  the  articles  shown  in  the  Hall,  and  of 
punctuality  in  the  time  of  commencing  the  several 
exercises  of  the  day;  while  the  choice  of  location, 
the  construction  and  arrangement  of  buildings,  the 
mode  of  distributing  premiums,  and  the  exceUent 
butter  and  cheese  presented,  are  aU  worthy  the  high- 
est commendation. 


For  tkt  New  BngUmd  Farmer, 

EEKLOCK  HEDGES. 

Respected  Friends  : — I  should  be  very  gkd  to 
get  a  little  information  of  you  or  any  of  your  sub- 
scriben  concerning  how  to  obtain  a  hemlock  hedge ; 
whether  to  set  the  young  trees,  or  get  it  from  the 
seed.  I  have  heard  of  such  a  hedge,  but  do  not 
know  how  to  obtain  one  easy  and  right  An  an- 
swer at  your  convenience  would  oblige  me  much. 

South  Lee,  S^,  1855.  C.  J.  P. 

REMARKa — ^Either  way.  But  by  setting  young 
plants  you  gain  much  time.  We  have  seen  some 
handsome  hedges  of  the  hemlock.  They  may  be 
pruned  into  beautiful  forms. 


Manure. — If  land  is  too  sandy,  the  best  manure 
is  clay  and  leached  ashes.  These  will  puddle  it,  and 
render  it  tenacious  of  water.  If  it  is  heavy  clay,  it 
requires  sand  to  render  it  porous.  If  it  is  a  muck, 
it  requires  lime  to  neutralize  the  add,  and  destroy 
the  antiseptic  or  resinous  quality  of  the  soxL 
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Var  the  Ntw  Sngkmd  Farmer. 


OSmiBTBT-Vo.  8. 


DIGESTION. 

N^  part  of  chemical  knowledge  can  be  of  more 
interest  to  the  general  reader  than  that  which  treats 
of  the  laws  which  govem  the  digestion  of  our  food. 

Digestion  is  the  process  of  me  reduction  of  our 
food  to  its  simple  state,  separating  element  from 
element,  and  reducing  all  to  a  liquid  state.  It  is 
no  more  essential  that  the  chemist  m  his  laboratory 
finely  pulverize  any  solid  body  before  he  attempts 
to  dissolve  it,  than  it  is  that  our  food  be  well  mas- 
ticated before  swallowing.  **If  the  }»:elinunary  work 
of  mastication  and  insuivation  be  neglected,  the 
stomach  has  to  do  the  whole  work  of  preparation, 
as  well  as  to  accomplish  the  digestion;  thus  more 
is  thrown  upon  it  thim  it  is  adapted  to  bear;  it  be- 
comes overworked,  and  manifests  its  fatigue  by  not 
being  able  to  dischai^  its  own  duty  propeily." 
Hence  the  necessity  of  thorough  mastication.  Food 
well  chewed  is  half  digested,  and  will  do  a  man 
three  times  the  good  that  it  will,  swallowed  whole. 

Nature  has  furnished  us  with  all  the  organs  ne- 
cessary to  complete  thorough  mastication  and  di- 
gestion, and  if  they  do  not  perform  their  duty,  the 
Siult  is  our  own.  The  air  we  breathe  is  charged 
with  a  certain  substance  necessary  to  digestion, 
(oxygen,)  and  this  is  taken  u^  at  every  breath,  and 
the  carbon  returned  to  the  air,  to  feed  vegetation, 
and  vice  versa. 

Dr.  Beaumont  made  some  experiments  relative 
to  the  time  it  took  the  various  kinds  of  food  to  di- 
gest, and  the  following  table  shows  the  result  of 
the  same 


A  USE  GRAPE. 

At  the  Show  at  Framingham,  Sept  19,  we  saw 
upon  the  tables  a  fine  looking  grape,  a  HtUe  lighter 
in  color  than  the  Catawba,  some  of  the  bunches 
quite  compact,  but  generally  somewhat  straggling, 
and  the  berries  and  bunches  of  good  size.  Th^ 
were  laiBed  and  handed  in  by  James  W.  Clark, 
Esq.,  of  Framingham.  He  says  the  vme  originated 
in  his  garden  five  years  ago,  from  the  seed,  and  was 
transpbinted  into  a  shaded  and  moist  border.  The 
vine  grows  vigorously,  has  never  been  protected  in 
winter,  and  the  ripe  fruit  holds  on  well.  He  thinks 
it  a  cross  between  the  native  and  Oatawba,  as  these 
two  grew  near  and  intermingled  their  branches  near 
where  the  new  seedling  came  up.  Mr.  dark  adds 
in  a  note, — ^^I  ckdm  nothing  for  it,  except  that  it  is 
a  superior  native,  and  in  a  fine  location,  it  will  ripen 
before  the  autumn  fruits."  He  is  right  It  is  cer- 
tamly  a  very  superior  grape. 


KbuL 


Hotepre-  Time, 
pared.     A*  m. 
Rice,  bo&6d,  !• 

Pig»s  feet,  souacd,       "*"   L 
Trilje,  "  «•     1. 

Troat,  aalmoii,  freeh,  "     1.80 
«  i«         ««   fried,  L80 

Apples ,  sweet,  mellow,  1.80 
Yenisoai,  steak,  broiled,  1.85 
Sago,  boUed,  1.40 

Apples,  sour,  mellow,         2. 
Cabbage,  with  linegar,      3. 


Kind. 

Pork,  salted. 
Soup,  (^cken, 
Oysters,  fresh, 
Pork,  salted. 


Codflflh,  dry, 
Eggs,  fresh. 
UVer,  beef's, 
KUk, 
Tapioca, 
Mlfk, 
Turkey,  wild. 


boiled,  a. 
raw,  2. 
broiled,  2. 
boiled,  2. 
"       2. 
raw,  2.16 
roasted,  2.16 
boiled,  2.28 
<«      domestio,  roasted,  2.80 
Potatoes,  Irish,       baked,  2.80 
Parsnlpa,  boiled,  2.80 

Fig,  sucking,        roasted,  2.80 
Meat,  hashed  with  reg- 

etables. 
Lamb,  fresh, 
Goose, 

Cake,  sponge. 
Cabbage,  head. 
Beans,  pod, 
Cvstanl, 
Chicken, 


Com  bread, 
Utttton,  fresh. 
Carrots,  orange, 
Sausage,  fresh. 
Beef,  lean,  dry. 
Bread,  wheat. 
Batter, 


J  2.80 
broiled,  2.80 
roasted,  2.80 
baked,  2.80 
raw,  2.80 
boiled,  2.80 
baked,  2.45 
fricasseed,  2.45 
Apples,  soar,  bard,    raw,  2.50 
Oysters,  firesh,  "     2.55 

Bass,  fresh,  broiled,  8. 

Beef,  lean,  rare,  roasted,  8. 
"    steak,  "      broiled,  8. 
Com  cake,  baked,  8. 

Dumpling,  apple,  boiled,  8. 
Esgs,  fresh,     boiled  soft,  8. 
Mutton,  fresh,       broiled,  8. 
"  ««  boUed,  8. 


Bow  pre-  Time. 

pared,     h,  m. 

raw,  8. 

boUed,  8. 

roasted,  8.16 

broiled,  8.15 

"        8.16 

baked,  8.16 

roasted,  8.15 

boUed,  8.15 

broiled,  8.20 

roasted,  8.30 

baked,  8.80 

melted,  8.80 


Cheese,  old  strong,    raw,  8.80 
Eggs,  fresh,    hard  boiled,  8.80 


fried,  8.80 
"      8.80 
stewed,  8.80 
boiled,  8.80 
"       8.80 
««        8.80 
«*       8.80 
"        8.45 
"       8.45 
fded,  4. 
boUed,  4. 
roasted,  4. 
Veal,  fresh,  broiled,  4. 

Soup,  beef,  vegetables 

and  bread,  boiled,  4. 
Sahnon  troat,  "  4. 
Heart,  animal,  fried,  4. 
Beef,  old,  salted,  boiled,  4.15 
Pork,  salted,  


Flounders,  fresh. 
Oysters,  fresh. 
Potatoes,  Irish, 
Soap,  mutton, 
"     oyster, 
Tamip,  flat, 
Beets, 

Com  and  beans, 
Beef,  fresh,  lean, 
Fowl,  domestic. 


Cabbage, 
Ducks,  wild. 
Pork,  salted. 
Suet,  mutton. 
Teal,  fresh, 
Pork, 

Suet,  beef,  fresh. 
Tendon, 


fried,  4.15 

boiled,  4.80 

roasted,  4.80 

boUed,  4.80 

«*       4.80 

fried,  4.80 

roasted,  5.15 

boiled,  5.80 

"       6.80 


Do  we  wish  for  something  li^ht  and  easily  di> 
ffestedy  chemistrv  tells  us  what  it  is ;  and  if  we  wish 
for  something  tnat  will  "stidt  by  the  ribs,"  she  is 
also  ready  to  speak.  S.  Tenney. 

West  Poland,  Me.,  1855. 


EXFEEIMEHTINa  WITH  MEADOW 
HnCK 

I  haTe  recently  witnessed  the  results  of  an  ex- 
periment with  meadow  muck,  which  may  interest 
some  of  your  agricultural  readers. 

This  experiment  was  made  on  the  hrm  of  Ber. 
Henrv  Ward  Beecher,  in  Lenox,  under  the  care  of 
Mr.  O.  C.  Bullard,  his  brother-in-law. 

Last  winter,  Mr.  Bullard  was  ^tting  out  muck 
from  an  extensiye  meadow,  for  his  barn-yard  and 
compost  heap.  As  an  experiment,  he  spread  a 
quanti^^ — ^between  one  and  two  small  sled  loads- 
green  K)r  the  meadow,  upon  a  spot  one  rod  by  two, 
of  a  mowing  field.  It  was  laid  on  the  top  of  the 
snow,  and  an  inch  and  a  half  or  two  inches  thick. 

This  spring  he  coTered  another  similar  space. 
This  is  a  la^  field,  sloping  to  the  east,  that  has 
been  laid  down  to  herds  ^rass  several  years.  There 
is  a  ffood  deal  of  the  white  weed  or  daisy  over  most 
of  ue  field,  and  there  are  numerous  little  spots 
where  the  grass  seems  to  be  killed  out,  and  wnidi 
are  covered  by  a  coat  of  moss. 

On  the  30th  of  June,  I  visited  this  field  to  note 
the  effect  of  this  experiment  The  sjpot  where  muck 
was  spread  on  the  snow  in  the  fnnUr,  is  covered 
with  a  thick,  rank,  deep  green  growth  of  herds 
grass  and  clover,  and  wiU  give  at  least  two-Uwrds 
more  hay  than  any  of  the  field  around  it  It  can  be 
seen  at  a  distance,  like  the  spots  in  the  field  where 
there  have  been  manure  heaps.  The  ground  is 
perfectlycovered  with  the  grass,  giving  no  signs  of 
moss.  This  luxuriant  growth  is  overtop[)ing  l&e 
daisy,  none  of  which  is  yet  in  blossom,  while  in  all 
the  rest  of  the  extensive  fields,  it  is  in  fiill  bloom. 

The  spot  where  the  muck  was  spread  this  spring, 
is  distinctly  seen ;  but  the  crop  of  fi^rass  is  not  more 
than  a  (quarter  or  a  third  larger  uutn  the  average 
around  it 

The  result  of  tiiis  experiment  seems  to  show,  that 
the  muck  spread  in  the  Winter,  together  with  the 
snow  that  it  was  spread  upon,  operated  as  a  mulch- 
imp  to  protect  the  roots  of  the  grass  from  the  action 
ofthe  m>st  None  of  it  is  thrown  out  of  the  ground 
or  winter-killed.  It  has  overcome  and  killed  out 
the  moss,  and  retarded,  if  not  in  a  ^:reat  measure 
destroyed,  the  daisy,  and  it  has  also  imparted  mel- 
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lowness,  and,  no  doubt,  more  or  lew  richness  to  the 
soO.— TVavettcn 

PICTUBE  OF  THE  BEPABTED. 

What  would  we  give  ? — ^what  would  we  not  give, 
in  some  circumstances,  for  a  good  portrait  of  a  de- 
parted ftiend  P 

So  thouffht  a  lad,  a  mere  boy,  of  this  dty,  (son  of 
Mr.  Jonathan  Dearborn,)  who  had  lately  lost  a 
beloved  and  beautiful  little  sister  of  eight  summers. 
The  family  had  daguerreotypes  of  every  member 
but  the  departed,  strange  to  say.  And  the  friends, 
ail  but  the  boy,  gave  it  up,  as  hopeless. 

He  insisted  that  a  gooa  painter  might,  under  his 
direction,  and  from  ms  recollections,  create  a  like- 
ness. And  against  all  advice  and  remonstrance,  he 
went  to  Boston  on  this  errand,  carrjin^  only  a  lock 
of  the  little  girl's  hair,  and  his  own  vivid,  undying 
mental  picture  of  the  loved  and  lost 

His  plan  was,  to  select  one  feature  from  one  nic- 
ture,  and  another  from  another,  as  he  could  nnd 
them  in  picture  galleries  in  Boston,  and  combine 
and  alter  the  whole,  by  his  dictation  to  a  finished 
artist 

The  artists  there  admired  the  boy's  enthusiasm, 
and  the  owners  of  galleries  gladly  made  him  wel- 
come to  their  pictures  for  his  purpose ;  but  doubted 
unanimously  and  disbelieved  almost  universally,  that 
a  likeness  coidd  be  thus  produced. 

At  last  one  artist  made  the  trial ;  and  after  days 
of  patient  toil,  gave  it  up  as  impracticable.  But 
the  boy's  fiadth  stumbled  not  He  enlisted  the 
friendship  of  Mr.  J.  A.  Whipple,  of  96  Washington 
street,  and  procured  his  services  to  take  a  photograph 
from  the  unfinished  and  condemned  portrait  by  tne 
first  painter.  With  this,  with  the  lock  of  hair,  and 
with  ms  own  self-reliant  knowledge  of  the  fact  to  be 
reproduced,  he  went  to  another  painter,  Mr.  Ram- 
son,  of  7i  IVemont  Row,  and  stated  his  case ;  Ram 
son  replied  that  a  portrait  could  not  be  obtained 
under  the  circumstances,  and  that  he  never  heard  of 
such  a  thing ;  but  he  at  length  persuaded  him  to 
commence  a  picture.  After  working  a  lone  tinae 
on  it  the  painter  threw  aside  the  picture  in  despair, 
thinking  it  was  impossible  to  paint  a  portrait  of  one 
he  had  never  seen,  and  of  whose  features  he  had 
seen  no  copy.  The  boy  insisted  that  it  could  be 
done ;  saym^  I  know  I  can  get  such  a  correct  pic- 
ture of  my  Bister  as  I  desire.  By  the  perseverance, 
determination  and  persuasion  of  the  boy,  the  painter 
was  induced  to  try  again,  and  in  his  second  attempt 
obtained  a  most  beautiful  and  correct  picture  of  the 
Httle  girl,  which  has  been  recognized  at  once  by  all 
who  knew  her,  as  an  excellent  likeness ;  and  which 
is  also  a  good  painting. 

The  boy  has  nis  reward ;  the  artist  deserves  great 
credit  for  his  skill  and  patience. — PorUmoulh 
Chromde, 

The  Veteeinaby  Jouknal. — ^We  have  received 
the  first  number  of  a  work  with  this  title,  edited  by 
Dr.  George  H.  Dadd,  a  gentleman  whose  devotion 
to  veterinary  science  is  probably  unsurpassed  by  that 
of  any  other  person  in  the  country,  and  whose 
qualifications  are  equal  to  his  seal.  The  work  is  in 
octavo  form,  neatly  printed  and  covered,  and  is 
filled  with  instructive  matter.  We  wish  the  Dr. 
and  his  undertaking  abundant  success,  and  advise 
those  who  keep  valuable  stock  to  read  his  joumaL 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

LABOE  AHD  SMALL  POTATOES. 

Friend  Brown  : — I  send  you  a  statement  of  re- 
sults from  a  piece  of  potatoes  I  planted  on  th^  15di 
day  of  April,  1835,  on  one  acre  of  land.  In  1854 
it  was  sown  with  spring  wheat  and  seeded,  but  did 
not  take  seed;  so  I  pk>wed  it  on  the  13th  day  of 
April,  about  ten  inches  deep,  and  some  times  deeper 
if  the  frost  would  let  it  It  was  well  harrowed,  and 
furrowed  out  2i  feet  apart  I  manured  it  with 
horse  manure,  a  good  forkful  in  a  hill.  Potatoes 
dropped  on  the  manure,  and  covered  about  2i 
incnes  deep.  Description  of  seed  as  planted  Afnil 
15th  : 

Lot  a — J  AN  Acre. 

Planted  2i  bushels  small  or  hog  potatoes,  worth 
50  cents  per  bushel,  $1,25. 

Lot  B— i  an  Acre. 

Planted  4  bushels  medium  size  potatoes,  worth 
$1  per  bushel,  $4. 

Lot  C— J  AN  Acre. 

Planted  4i  bushels  large  me  potatoes,  worth 
$l,12i  per  bushel,  $5,06. 

Lot  D— 1  AN  Acre. 

Planted  3  bushels  large  size  potatoes,  cut  in  mid- 
dle, worth  $1,12||  per  busheL 

They  were  hoed  alike  and  at  same  time.  Land 
as  near  alike  as  could  be  on  an  acre  of  flat  meadow. 

The  Result. 
I  commenced  digging  Lot  A,  July  Bth,  and  con- 
tracted to  deliver  them  at  Troy  for  75  cents  per 
bushel,  to  be  dehvered  on  the  9th,  13th  and  14th 
of  July.  The  small  ones  I  considered  worth  for 
hogs  15  cents  per  busheL  The  potato  planted  is 
known  here  as  Early  White  Junes. 

Lot  A. 

July  8. 1  dug  31^  bush,  marketable  potatoes,  worth  75e,  $fil^92 
I  dug  8)  buui.  small  or  hog  poUtoes,  worth  ISc,     -       -       98 


Worth  of  leed  planted, 

LotB. 


•«*85 


July  12, 1  dug  80  bush.  markeUble  potatoes,  worth  75e,  t2S,M 
I  dug  9  bushels  small  or  hog  potatoes,  worth  15c, 


Cost  of  seed  planted, 


LotC. 


$19,85 


July  18, 1  dug  21  bush,  marketable  potatoes,  worth  76c,  $15,75 
I  dug  1S|  burii.  small  or  hog  potatoes,  worth  15o,        -       "  '" 


Cost  of  seed  planted, 


LotD. 


$18,21 


Cost  of  seed  planted. 


July  14, 1  dug  24  bush,  marketable  potatoes,  worth  75c,  $18,00 
I  dug  14  bush,  small  or  hog  potatoes,  worth  l5c,  -       2^0 

-    -    -^ 

$16.72 

By  the  above  we  see  that  the  small  seed  save 
the  most  profit  I  have  tried  the  three  sizes  of  po- 
tatoes, and  of  different  kinds  of  potatoes,  and  the 
result  in  every  case  but  one  was  m  favor  of  small 
potatoes.  The  above  is  a  small  yield  of  potatoes 
for  the  (quality  of  the  ground,  but  still  the  result  is 
quite  satis&ctory,  as  fi?  as  different  kinds  and  siies 
of  seed,  and  profit  of  an  acre  of  land  in  potatoes. 

PeUnhurgh,J>^,  F.,  Aug.,  1856.  w.  B.  a. 
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THS  BRISTOL  GOUNTT  FAIR. 

The  Fair  continued  through  Wednesday  and 
Thursday,  and  during  those  days  was  attended  by 
a  great  concourse  of  people  assembled  from  every 
part  of  the  county.  Under  the  superintending  care 
of  Hon.  J.  H.  W.  Page,  the  President  of  the  Soci- 
ety (now  an  ex-President)  everything  passed  off  in 
the  happiest  manner. 

THE  VARIOUS  EXHIBITIONS. 

The  exhibition  was  opened  on  Wednesday  morn- 
ing. The  location  of  the  cattle  show  was  upon  the 
land  of  M.  B,  Penniman,  a  mile  to  the  northward  of 
the  town,  and  although  not  quite  as  extensive  as  we 
think  it  might  have  been,  nevertheless  embraced 
some  fine  cattle,  horses,  swine  and  fowls. 

The  display  of  fruits  and  flowers  was  held  in  the 
Citv  Hall,  and  embraced  a  larg^e  collection  of  pears 
and  apples  that  would  rank  with  the  finest  in  the 
State,  and  a  smaller  assortment  of  beautiful  flowers. 
Among  the  contributors  of  fruit,  we  especiallv  no- 
ticed the  names  of  Henry  H.  Crapo,  Wm.  P.  Jenny 
of  Fairhaven,  and  D.  H.  Leonard  of  Seekonk. 
Sears  Hall,  nearly  op^site  the  City  Hall,  was  de- 
voted chiefly  to  the  eiuubition  of  heavy  manufactures, 
and  domestic  products.  In  the  latter  department 
there  were  specimens  of  butter,  cheese  and  bread, 
that  would  have  done  credit  to  any  housewife  in  the 
land.  There  was  an  old  fiishioned  Indian  pudding, 
and  a  noble  pumpkin  pie,  representatives  of  the 
days  of  our  fiithers,  both  of  which  commanded  the 
unoualified  admiration  of  the  taating  committee, 
ana  won  prizes  for  their  maker.  The  show  of  do- 
mestic manufactures,  and  &ncy  articles,  was  very 
comprehensive,  and  attracted  crowds  of  visitors.  It 
comprised  paintings,  embroideries,  ru^  carpets  and 
quilts.  There  were  ingenious  carvings,  utensils 
manu&ctured  from  the  teeth  of  whales,  fiill  ri^ed 
models  of  vessels,  and  a  thousand  other  articles 
which  we  have  not  room  to  enumerate.  The  show 
was  very  interesting,  and  was  admired  by  all  who 
visited  it.  In  the  Grotto  building,  there  was  also 
a  fine  display  of  vegetables. 

PLOWING,  DRAWING  AND  SPADING  MATCHES. 

The  plowing  match  came  off  at  about  half-past 
eleven,  on  the  land  of  Isaac  Chase,  Esq.,  of  Belle- 
-ville,  in  New  Bedford.  Several  thousand  spectators 
were  on  the  ground.  There  were  fourteen  entries 
for  the  trial,  and  the  work  was  performed  in  excel- 
lent style,  considering  the  dry  state  of  the  soil  The 
drawing  match,  or  trial  of  teams,  took  place  at 
Hathaway  Hill.  Fourteen  teams  took  part  in  the 
trial,  and  the  result  told  well  for  the  msdpline  of 
the  oxen  and  the  effidencv  and  skill  of  their  drivers. 
At  a  spading  match  on  Wednesday  noon  there  were 
but  two  entries — both  Irishmen,  and  singularly 
enough,  each  of  the  valiant  contestants  took  a  pre- 
mium— ^the  one  of  five  dollars  and  the  other  of 
three. 

thubsdat's  pkockkdings. 


occur  again,  as  two  spacious  halls  are  now  in  pro- 
cess of  construction  in  this  city. 
Address  by  Professor  Huntington.    Col.  Page 
signed  his  post  as  President,  and  made  his  &re- 
well  address  to  the  members  of  the  Society. 


At  an  informal  meeting  of  the  Society  held  on 
Thursday  morning,  it  was  decided  that,  as  the  rain 
was  felling  fast,  a  dinner  under  the  tent,  as  had  been 
proposed,  would  be  impracticable,  and  as  there  was 
no  unoccupied  hall  in  the  dty  of  sufficient  capacity 
for  the  purpose,  it  was  resolved  to  dispense  vrith  a 
public  dmner.  This  was  the  more  to  be  regretted, 
inasmuch  as  a  sumptuous  feast  for  one  thousand 
persons  had  been  prepared  by  Mr.  S.  Horton,  of 
Kew  Bedford.    Such  a  fiulure  will  probably  never 


For  the  New  England 

PLTHOUTH  COVNTT  SHOW. 

BEPORTED  BY  J.  F.  O.  HYDE. 

The  annual  Fair  of  the  Plymouth  Agricultural 
Society  was  held  at  Bridcewater,  October  3d  and 
4th9  on  the  beautiful  grounds  lately  purchased  by  the 
Society,  embracing  about  thirty  acres  of  high  and 
low  land — hill  and  plain^— surrounded  on  three 
sides  by  the  river,  which  forms  a  good  boundary. 
Taken  altogether,  we  think  we  have  never  seen  so 
good  a  pbu^e  for  a  cattle  show,  and  cannot  but  ad- 
mire the  sagacity  of  those  men  connected  with  the 
Societv  who  first  proposed  to  buy  this  piece  of 
ground  for  this  purpose.  Would  that  other  soci- 
eties would  go  ana  do  likewise,  that  they  might 
have  every  part  of  the  show  on  their  own  grounds, 
and  not  put  visitors  to  the  trouble  of  walking  miles 
to  witness  the  various  departments.  This  lot  is 
about  half  a  mile  east  of  the  village. 

The  first  dav  there  was  a  good  show  of  stock  in 
the  pens,  which  was  increased  the  second.  There 
were  fine  beef  cattle,  though  the  show  was  not 
large.  A  number  of  fine  heifers,  superior  Aldemey 
buU,  by£.  Hobart,  two  fine  Devon  bulls,  and  good 
bulls  of  native  stodi.  There  were  shown  two  pens, 
each  containing  six  milch  cows,  which  were  enlered 
for  the  State  premium ;  one  lot  by  S.  Packard,  of 
East  Bridgewater,  the  other  by  L.  Bassett,  of 
Bridgewater.  These  cows  looked  very  welL  There 
were  12  or  15  yoke  of  working  oxen,  and  good 
looking  ones  too.  Of  swine  Uiere  was  a  small 
show.  About  thirty  horses  and  colts  were  on  the 
ground.  Austin  J.  Koberts,  of  LakeviUe,  took  the 
first  prize  of  ten  dollars.  There  were  but  few  fowls, 
and  most  of  those  were  Shanghai  or  some  other 
worthless  kind. 

At  nine  o'clock  the  first  d^,  the  plowing  match 
took  place  on  a  fine  piece  of  mowing  land,  where 
lots  of  an  eighth  of  an  acre  had  been  marked  out 
Twelve  single  ox  teams  entered  and  plowed  with 
single  plows,  except  one.  Seven  inches  was  the 
depth  uiey  were  to  plow;  time,  30  minutes.  The 
work  waa  admirably  aone,  showing  that  the  &rmer8 
of  Plymouth  are  not  behind  their  friends  of  other 
counties  in  this  important  branch  of  &rm  work. 
We  think  we  never  saw  so  many  lots  in  which  there 
waa  so  Httle  difierence,  and  it  must  have  been  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  for  the  judges  to  determine  who 
was  entitled  to  the  prize. 

SPADING  HATCH, 

At  11  A.  M.,  first  day — ^lots,  ten  feet  square. — 
One  Yankee,  and  three  sons  of  Erin,  entered  for  tlxe 
prizes.  The  work  was  very  well  done  in  ten  min- 
utes, except  by  one  of  the  competitors,  who  took 
about  half  an  hour,  being  desirous,  as  he  said,  of 
showing  the  Committee  a  new  principle  in  spading. 

DRAWmO  MATCH. 

There  were  several  teams  entered  for  the  draw- 
ing match,  but  few  were  able  to  draw  the  loads, 
which  were  three  and  five  thousand  pounds. 

The  show  of  manu&ctured  goods,  dairy  products, 
vegetables,  &c.,  was  held  in  Wright's  large  tent^ 
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which  was  erected  on  the  highest  part  of  the  grounds. 
Of  manu&ctured  goods,  the  display  was  extensive, 
consisting  of  elegant  ftimiture,  seraphines,  a  lax^ 
shoe,  six  feet  long,  in  which  'tis  said  a  ooy  had  ridden 
and  driven  two  horses,  the  usual  quantity  of  bed- 
quilts,  tidies,  worsted-work,  and  a  great  variety  of 
such  fancy  articles  as  the  ladies  are  most  interested 
in,  a  platform  bee-hive,  by  S.  Davis,  said  to  be  a 
perfect  protection  from  the  bee  moth,  "Gale's  Eagle 
Hay  Cutter,"  which  worked  admirably — a  piece  of 
black  wahiut,  sawed  out  with  an  upright  saw,  and 
very  ingeniously  and  skilfully  done. 

Of  dainr  products,  we  are  happy  to  say  there  was 
a  good  show,  there  bein^  twenty-one  samples  of 
butter,  and  so  good,  that  it  was  liard  to  determine 
who  would  have  the  nrizes.  Cheese,  fifteen  sam- 
ples, which  looked  weu,  and  we  were  told  by  the 
Committee  that  they  tasted  even  better  than  they 
looked.  The  farmers  of  this  good  old  county  have 
no  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  their  dairy  products. 
The  same  Committee  received  the  samples  of  bread, 
of  which  there  were  eighteen — ^brown  and  white — 
which  we  know  were  good,  for  we  tasted  of  several 
loaves. 

In  the  ve^table  and  fruit  department,  there  was 
a  great  deficiency,  which  we  hope  will  be  obviated 
on  future  occasions.  Among  other  things,  we  no- 
ticed a  seedling  pear  called  the  ''Jackson  Seedling," 
which  looked  and  tasted  well,  being  little  if  any  m- 
ferior  to  the  Bartlett,  and  promises  to  be  an  ac(jui- 
sition.  A'  new  seedling  grane,  from  Rob't  Perkms, 
— ^said  to  be  from  the  JAaDeUa — called  the  "Perkins 
Seedling,"  though  not  quite  as  good  as  the  Isabella 
jr  Diana,  yet  we  think  desirable  on  account  of  its 
early  ripening.  A  sample  of  cultivated  cranberries, 
of  superior  size  and  quality,  the  largest  we  ever  saw. 
Baskets  of  assorted  fruit  that  attracted  considerable 
attention,  were  contributed  by  Robert  Perkins  and 
Mr.  Bryant  Of  potatoes  there  was  no  lack,  and 
those  of  large  size. 

We  hojpe  our  friends  of  Plymouth  county  will  ex- 
cuse us  if^we  say  that  we  hope  they  will  make  great- 
er efforts  to  have  this  part  of  their  show  equal,  if  not 
superior,  to  that  of  other  Societies. 

SECOND  DAT. 

The  riding  match  was  the  great  attraction  of  the 
second  day,  there  being  on  the  grounds,  within  the 
enclosure,  during  the  trotting,  not  less  than  ten 
thousand  persons.  There  were  twelve  prizes  offered 
for  riding,  from  twenty  down  to  two  dollars.  Nine 
ladies  competed  and  won  prizes  in  the  following 
order: — Mrs.  Harriet  Holmes,  of  Bridgewater, 
first  prize,  $20 ;  Helen  Hobart,  Abington,  second 
prize,  $18;  Miss  Bailey,  East  Bridgewater,  third 
prize,  (16 ;  Mrs.  Walef,  of  Abington,  fourth  prize, 
$14;  Miss  Taylor,  West  Bridgewater,  fi^  prize, 
$12;  Miss  L.  Howard,  West  Bridgewater,  sixth 
prize,  $10;  Miss  Mary  Hobart,  seventh  prize,  $8; 
Miss  A.  Howard,  eighth  prize,  $6 ;  Miss  Yarring- 
ton,  South  Abington,  ninth  prize,  $5.  The  riding 
was  acknowledged  by  all  to  be  good,  and  the  ladies 
appeared  to  good  aavantage  as  they  dashed  round 
tne  track — half  a  mile  in  length — leaving,  in  some 
cases,  the  gentlemen  hr  behind.  On  the  whole  it 
was  a  spinted  a&ui,  though  perhaps  some  sensible 
old  fiirmer  might  have  asked,  how  does  this  tend  to 
promote  agriculture  P 

IHE  DINNER. 

The  tables  were  spread  in  another  of  Wright's 
tents,  where  seats  were  arranged  and  plates  were 


laid  for  about  four  hundred  persons.  The  dinner 
was  a  good  one  in  every  respect  After  full  justice 
had  been  done  to  the  eatables,  and  all  were  fnUy 
satisfied,  the  president,  Mr.  Hobabt,  made  a  few 
reinarks  and  welcomed  tiie  guests,  and  spoke  of 
their  standing  upon  their  own  ground,  of  the 
changes  of  the  past  year ;  they  were  formerly  tenr 
ants  at  will«  but  now  the  owners  of  the  soil  th^ 
stood  upon ;  he  thanked  the  ladies  for  their  atteDO- 
ance,  said  they  had  not  been  accustomed  to  see  more 
than  half  a  dozen  present  on  similar  occasions,  but 
was  rejoiced  to  see  hundreds  instead  of  dozens.  He 
referred  to  the  past — the  first  year  of  the  Sodety^a 
of  existence,  when  $120  were  given  in  premiums^ 
while  this  year  over  $800  was  distributed  in  the 
same  manner.  After  other  appropriate  remaiks  he 
introduced  the  speakers,  saying  as  they  had  had  no 
address,  such  as  is  customary  at  these  gatherings,  he 
should  take  the  liberty  to  caU  on  several  gentlemen 
that  he  saw  present  to  speak  to  them.  The  first 
was  Rev.  Morrill  Allen,  who  was  followed  by  Hotl 
B.  V.  French,  Hon.  Seth  Sraague,  Hon.  Ivefs 
Phillips,  Dea.  Greele,  Hon.  R.  B.  HaU,  and  others, 
until  the  time  arrived  to  announce  the  award  of 
premiums,  which  was  done  at  the  table ;  and  this 
closed  the  day's  woik  and  entertainment  We 
noticed  on  the  grounds  a  splendid  team  from  the 
State  almshouse,  under  the  mrection  of  L.  L.  Good- 
speed,  made  up  of  four  yoke  of  oxen  and  a  horse. 
The  wagon  was  decorated  with  a  large  flag  behind, 
and  a  beautiftd  banner  in  front,  on  wnich  was  paint- 
ed the  State  almshouse ;  the  sides  of  the  wagon 
were  hung  with  monstrous  vegetables,  which  smiw 
that,  though  the  fiirm  when  purchased  was  in  a  poor 
condition,  yet  byjudicious  treatment  is  made  to  yield 
great  crops.  He  told  us  they  would  have  five  thou- 
sand busnels  of  roots  this  year  of  all  kinds.  We 
think  the  State  very  fortunate  to  get  such  a  man  to 
take  charge  of  these  matters,  and  we  hojpe  and  be- 
lieve it  wul  be  long  before  they  will  wish  to  part 
with  him. 

And  in  closing,  we  cannot  help  speaking  a  good 
word  for  the  people  of  Plymouth  coimty,  and 
Bridgewater  in  particular ;  they  know  how  to  treat 
strangers  well,  and  we  should  be  glad  to  call  names 
and  return  tlumks  to  the  persons,  nad  we  not  been 
forbidden  to  do  sa  We  hope  they  may  live  long 
and  live  happy. 


WOLF  ON  THE  JAW. 

Mr.  Editor  :-— Will  you  or  some  of  vour  oot- 
respondents  acquainted  with  veterinary  saenoe,  in- 
form me  of  the  cause  of  hard  bunches  on  cattle^s 
jaws,  called  wol&?  or  if  there  is  any  cure  for  the 

meP  A  Subscriber. 

Note. — "Wolf  on  the  jaw  is  what  the  Doctors 
call  necrosis  of  the  bone.  Sometimes  it  is  caused 
by  a  blow  upon  the  jaw,  sometimes  by  an  ulcera- 
tion of  the  roots  of  one  of  the  teeth.  We  have 
known  two  cases  cured  by  pulling  out  one  or  two 
teeth  where  affected,  but  this  does  not  always  suc- 
ceed. As  a  general  thing,  it  is  best  to  bitten  and 
kill  the  anin^  as  it  would  involve  too  much  ex- 
pense to  attempt  a  cure  by  operation  for  necrosis. 
— Maine  Farmer. 

{j^  The  receipts  of  the  New  York  State  Fair  at 
Elmira  were  nearly  $12,000 — ^kfger  than  ever  be- 
fore. Got.  Wright  of  Indiana  delivered  an  excel* 
lent  address,  beginning  **  All  fiesh  is  grass." 
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For  ike  New  England  Farmer, 

FEEsnra  asd  tensihg  horses. 

Ms.  Editob  : — ^In  answer  to  the  two  several  com- 
mimications  in  your  paper  of  the  8th,  respectmg 
horses,  I  will  state  a  few  general  &cts  as  succinctly 
as  possible. 

ist.  As  regards  the  cost  of  keeping  a  horse ;  no 
definite  sum  can  be  given — some  horses  requiring 
double  the  feed  that  others  do  to  keep  in  same  con- 
dition— ^work  equal.  A  horse  in  good  health,  not 
over-worked,  will  consume  say  from  100  to  150 
pounds  of  hay  per  week,  and  from  6  to  12  quarts 
of  ffTsdn  daily.  As  a  general  thing,  horses,  espe- 
cialiy  in  cities,  have  too  little  hay  and  too  much 
nain,  while  those  in  the  countrv  have  too  much 
nay  and  not  enough  grain,  and  that  served  irregu- 
larly, that  is,  when  not  worked,  or  but  verv  lime, 
no  gprain  is  given,  only  hay,  and  when  worked  much, 
gram.  A  horse  should  have  a  certain  amount  of 
grain  every  day,  say  when  worked  a  full  feed  of 
com  meal  or  oats  with  hay,  but  when  idle  or  work 
very  light,  some  two  quarts  (not  more)  of  oats  at  a 
feed  tluee  times  a  day.  I  would  remark,  however, 
that  a  horse  should  be  exercised  every  day  if  possi- 
ble, and  if  the  weather  be  inclement,  well  nand- 
rubbed  on  his  return.  Make  but  as  Uttle  use  of 
that  barbarous  instrument,  the  curry-comb,  on  the 
horse's  hide  as  possible  (especially  if  he  be  a  thin- 
skinned  animal,)  but  use  the  brush  and  rub  with 
straw,  sackcloth,  or  some  other  coarse  material  as 
much  as  you  please.  Do  not  have  the  least  fear 
of  over  grooming. 

A  Httle  fine  salt,  say  from  one  to  two  ounces,  giv- 
en to  a  horse  daily  in  his  grain,  will  be  found  of 
great  benefit,  allaying  any  intemid  inflammation  (to 
which  the  horse  more  than  any  other  animal  is  sub- 
ject,) keeping  the  coat  glossy,  free  from  dandruff, 
appetizing,  &c.,  &c.  Cut  feed,  (L  e.  cut  hay  and 
com  meal)  once  a  day  in  the  morning,  and  "long" 
hay  and  oats  at  noon  and  night,  is  a  very  good  way  of 
feeding  a  horse  accustomed  to  the  general  run  of 
work.  This  may  be  varied  two  or  three  times  a 
week  by  adding  some  two  or  three  quarts  of  bran 
to  the  cut  feed.  But  if  meal  be  the  only  grain  giv- 
en, scald  it  weU,  and  this,  with  the  addition  of  a  lit- 
tle table  salt,  will  be  found  much  preferable  to  meal 
not  swollen,  more  fattening,  easier  digested,  &c. 
Of  course  it  must  be  cold  before  given  to  the  horse. 
Cut  feed  is  very  good  for  horses  accustomed  to  very 
hard  labor  which  have  but  little  time  to  stand  at 
their  food  during  the  day,  as  they  can  consume  a 
greater  amount  m  a  less  time,  ana  the  hay  being 
cut  does  not  require  so  much  mastication  as  uncut, 
and  a  horse  with  a  sharp  appetite  will  eat  his  grain 
voradously,  swallowing  a  large  proportion  of  it 
whole,  and  which  does  the  animal  but  little  ^od, 
passing  through  the  system  entire.  Cut-feed  is  al- 
so gGk>d  for.  horses  which  are  large  feeders  but  do 
not  retain  their  food,  evacuate  frequently  and  exces- 
sively. 

For  a  horse  used  only  on  the  road,  I  would  ig- 
nore meal  altogether  especially  in  warm  weather, 
and  feed  only  on  uncut  nay  and  oats  enough  to 
keep  the  animal  in  good  working  order.  The  Tex- 
an and  Mexican  horses  perform  long  journeys  with 
great  ease  and  their  only  feed  is  grass,  hay  or 
straw — ^no  grain.  They  are  not  beauties  to  look  at, 
it  is  true,  but  for  bottom  our  best  Northern  horses 
must  stand  one  side.  Old  horses,  it  may  be  re- 
marked, will  consume  less  than  young  ones. 


2nd.  As  regards  that  most  important  point,  shoe- 
ing; ten  dollars  used  to  be  the  price  charged  by 
smiths  for  shoeing  by  the  year.  But  I  think  it  the 
better  way  to  pay  as  ^ou  go,  employing  only  a  first- 
rate  workman,  who  will  &  the  snoe  to  the  foot,  not 
the  foot  to  the  shoe — ^if  there  is  any  thing  I  would 
protest  against  with  all  my  power,  it  is  that  barbar- 
ous custom  of  applying  a  red-hot  shoe  to  a  horse's 
foot,  burning  it  mto  me  horn,  &c  No  good  can 
residt  from  such  a  practice,  notwithstanding  all  the 
smithy  arguments  to  the  contrary.  The  most  su- 
perficial observer  will  see  on  a  moment's  reflection, 
the  Macy  of  such  a  lazy  proceeding.  Hones  in- 
tended for  road  service  only,  need  no  caulkinff  ex- 
cept in  freezing  weather,  and  if  they  overreacn  or 
interfere,  the  shoes  can  be  adapted  so  as  to  almost 
entirely  do  away  with  these  troubles. 

Wash  your  horse^s  feet  once  every  day  if  possi- 
ble, (but  not  his  legs)  to  promote  a  nealthy  growth 
of  hom,  &c.  If  ^t  water  be  used  some  two  or 
three  times  a  week,  I  will  guarantee  your  horse  will 
not  be  troubled  with  thruw  or  other  foul  disorders 
of  the  hoof. 

In  answer  to  ''Inquirer,"  I  would  say  that  a  colt 
the  o&prmg  of  iJie  animals  mentioned,  would  be 
Iflcely  to  be  a  good  work  horse,  but  not  a  traveller. 
I  would  advise  any  one  in  search  of  a  horse  espe- 
cially for  the  saddle,  to  buy  one  "already  made." 
I  once  knew  a  resident  of  a  suburban  town  who 
was  determined,  as  he  expressed  it,  ''to  have  a  horse 
no  one  had  ever  held  a  rein  over."  He  had  a 
very  fine  old  mare  from  which  he  obtained  a  most 
promising  colt ;  but  alas,  after  keeping  the  animal 
some  two  years,  a  cow  in  the  same  {>a8ture  hooked 
the  poor  colt's  eye  out,  and  my  friend  never  at- 
tempted to  raise  a  horse,  but  was  content  to  have 
one  some  one  else  "had  held  a  rein  over."  If  "In- 
quirer" is  determined  to  raise  a  horse,  however,  if  it 
should  not  prove  good,  he  could  sell  and  buy  to  his 
mind. 

A  horse  for  the  saddle  should  be  used  for  noth-  . 
ing  else,  (not  in  a  vehicle  part  of  the  day,  and  sad- 
dle part,)  but  kept  exclusively  at  one  ser\ice.  He 
should  be  taken  young,  say  from  four  to  six  years 
old,  should  be  a  square  trotter,  hard  mouthed,  short 
badi,  round  barrel,  and  weigh  some  900  lbs.  when 
in  good  flesh.  Should  be  urged  with  the  spur,  (as 
sparingly  as  possible,  however,)  not  the  whip,  as  the 
latter  article  of  torture  they  are  constantly  watch- 
ing, and  hence  a^^  more  liable  to  stumble,  &c.  A 
horse  used  every  day,  or  as  often  as  practicable, 
under  the  saddle,  by  one  person  only,  wul  soon  get 
accustomed  to  his  nder,  his  motions,  &c.  No  exer- 
cise is  more  enjoyable,  none  more  healthful,  than 
when  taken  on  the  back  of  an  animal  used  to  the 
saddle.  The  rider  should  not  wear  too  long  a  stir- 
rup, but  support  himself  in  part  by  his  feet,  adapt- 
ing his  motion  as  much  as  possible  to  that  of  tne 
horse.  All  the  training  a  horse  needs  for  the  sad- 
dle is  to  have  an  inteU&nt  rider,  who  will  conform 
to  his  motions,  which  the  animal  will  reciprocate,  if 
he  be  anything  of  a  decent  beast 

Use  a  snaflle  bit,  (i.  e.  one  jointed  in  the  middle,) 
only,  and  when  the  horse  is  not  walking,  always 
keep  a  taut  rein.  Horses  are  or  always  should  oe 
bitted  when  broken,  but  it  has  but  little  effect  when 
the  animal's  habits  have  become  confirmed. 

The  only  way  we  know  of  to  make  a  lonjj-gaited 
horse  step  short  is  to  use  him  constantly  m  some 
heavy  vehicle,  say  an  omnibus  or  stage,  but  we  fear 
no  permanent  change  can  be  produced.    A  horse 
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ivill  travel  in  a  way  the  most  natural  and  the  easiest 
to  himself.  Man  may  force  him  to  carry  his  head 
hiffh,  step  shortt  ftc,  out  if  he  be  inclined  to  carry 
alow  head,  step  lon^,  &c,  nature  will  assert  her 
nqiremacy  after  a  while;  besides,  a  forced  carriage 
or  unnatural  gait  will  woiry  the  animal  and  produce 
bad  results. 

Shakspeare  in  ^enus  and  Adonis"  draws  a  mod- 
el horse: 

'*Boaiid-hoofM,  ihort-Jointed.  fetlocks  ah»g  and  long, 
Broad  breast,  full  eye,  small  head  and  nostrils  wide, 
HIgfh  crest,  short  ears,  straight  legs  and  passing  strong, 
TUn  mane,  thick  tail,  broad  buttock,  tender  hide,"  fee. 

One  word  more.  We  do  not  pretend  to  say  that 
what  we  have  written,  in  regard  to  ^^^^drnf  a  horse 
especially,  should  be  strictly  followed.  What  may 
be  good  for  one  may  be  bad  for  another.  The  own- 
er must  have  an  eye  to  his  horse,  and  if  he  thrives 
best  on  com,  give  him  com,  —  if  on  oats,  feed 
with  oats.  Some  horses  do  best  at  heavv  work, 
some  at  light  Had  I  space,  I  could  cite  a  thousand 
instances — ^I  will  name  one  or  two  only ;  a  gentle- 
man had  a  fine  horse  which  he  used  in  a  chaise — 
work  light — feed  high— careful  driving — still  the 
horse  grew  poor ;  he  was  sold  to  a  butcher  who 
drove  the  horse  every  day  in  his  not  by  any  means 
light  cart — ^the  animal  soon  began  to  improve,  and 
l<X)ked,  before  lonf,  as  &t  and  sleek  as  a  seal;  the 
work  agreed  with  mm.  I  know  another  instance  of 
a  chaise  horse  which  was  sold  on  account  of  his 
poor  looks  to  a  n^ro  drayman.  I  saw  the  horse 
after  the  drayman  nad  had  him  some  five  or  six 
months ;  he  was  as  &t  as  could  be.  Inquiring  the 
oause  of  his  improved  looks,  the  negro  told  me  that 
he  had  fed  the  horse  since  he  owned  him  on  good 
hay,  swill  and  one  quart  of  whole  com  per  dav — no 
more — groomed  him  well,  worked  hard  but  slow. 

I  might  extend  this  article  if  I  thought  it  would 
be  acceptable.  The  subject  is  a  prolific  one.  If 
you  would  like  to  hear  more  from  me,  please  signi- 
fy.        s.  w.  c. 

THE  STUFF  THAT  CLOVEB  IS  HADE  OF. 


The  clover  plant,  when  properly  cultivated  and 
properly  used,  may  be  made  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able aids  to  the  &rmers  of  Maine  that  they  have. 

It  is  good  for  feeding  animals,  and  it  is  good  for 
feeding  the  soiL  This  makes  it  very  Suable. 
Let  us  see  what  stuff  it  is  made  of.  Various  analy- 
ses have  been  made  by  different  chemists,  and  the 
general  results  are  very  much  the  same.  The  vari- 
ations are  such  as  might  be  expected  from  the  differ- 
ent circumstances  of  growth,  &c. 

The  most  recent  analysis,  we  believe,  is  that  of 
Professor  Horaford.  Aftier  burning  the  plant  to 
ashes,  he  found  that  one  hundred  parts  of  these 
ashes  contamed  almost  twenty-three  parts  of  car- 
bonic acid,  and  little'  more  tnan  one  part  of  ooal 
and  sand. 

He  then  examined  what  was  left,  after  deducting 
out  the  carbonic  add,  and  the  coal  and  sand.  He 
found  that  100  parts  of  this  last  contained  16  parts 
1  thousandth  of  another  part  of  potash — that  is,  a 
hundred  pounds  would  give  you  over  16  pounds  of 
potash,— 4oda,  over  40  pounds, — magnesia,  over  8 
pounds, — chlorine,  2  pomids, — phosphoric  acid, 
Hflarly  4  poundS|---4ulphuric  add,  over  1  pound. 
*i«a  (flint)  2  pounds.  ^ 

We  have  stated  these  things  in  the  rough,  and 
you  must  remember  that  it  is  one  hundred  pounds 
of  the  ashes,  and  not  of  the  dover  itsel£    It  takes 


100  pounds  of  the  clover  itself  to  make  11  pounds 
of  asnes,  or  eleven  hundred  pounds  of  the  clover  to 
make  one  hundred  pounds  of  ashes.  According  to 
this,  the  above  amount  of  articles  are  to  be  found 
in  eleven  hundred  pounds,  or  a  little  more  than  half 
a  ton  of  clover  hay. 

From  this  it  would  seem  that  ashes  which  con- 
tain potash — ^plaster  which  contains  lime  and  sul- 
phuric add,— and  salt  which  contains  soda  and  chlo- 
rine, would  make  good  fertilizers  for  dover,  and  ex- 
perience proves  that  they  are.  These  are  the  min- 
eral ingredients,  but  clover  also  contains  gfum  and 
sugar,  which  may  be  resolved  by  analysis  mto  car- 
bonic add,  oxvgen  and  hydrogen,  mucin  of  which  it 
obtains  from  the  atmosphere. 

In  plowing  under  clover  we  return  to  the  soil  a 
substance  or  dressing  which  has  collected  and  padL- 
ed  away  in  its  systems  or  organs,  a  large  proportioa 
of  the  ingredients  above  named,  and  woich,  whea 
the  clover  decomposes,  gives  them  forth  in  a  solu- 
ble form  for  the  use  of  such  crops  as  may  be  planted 
in  its  place  and  may  need  them. 

The  wheat  crop  requires  most  of  the  same  ingre- 
dients, though  in  different  proportions.  The  com 
crop  (Maize)  requires  a  large  proportion  of  potash, 
and  would  be  b^efited  by  such  a  dressing.  Hence, 
clover  which  by  its  broad  system  of  leaves,  can 
obtain  from  the  atmosphere  many  of  the  ^aseoua 
materials  necessary  for  its  formation,  and  by  its  deep 
and  strong  spreading  roots  can  gather  from  the 
soil  mineru  matters,  changing  and  elaborating  them 
into  different  combinations,  is  well  fitted  to  be  an 
agent  in  a  system  of  rotation,  and  becomes  an  im- 
prover when  properly  used  for  that  purpose,  dther 
when  fed  to  cattie  and  then  manure  used  therefor, 
or  when  plowed  under  as  a  green  cropu — Maine 
xafmcr.  • 

Reading  in  the  Cars. — ^Thousands  are  probably 
to-day  suffering  from  this  evil  without  mistrusting 
the  cause.  If  we  rightly  consider  the  ever  tremu- 
lous motion  to  which  our  bodies  are  subjected  in 
the  movement  of  the  cars,  we  can  hardly  wonder 
that  the  delicate  organism  of  the  eye  should  be  in- 
jured by  incessantly  striving  to  trace  the  outlines  of 
the  minute  elements  of  a  newspaper,  novelette,  or 
badlv  written  sermon.  If  the  sun  was  always  in  a 
simihir  tremor,  even  the  keen  eye  of  the  eagle  would 
soon  tire  of  looking  it  in  the  face,  or  lose  its  sidit. 
While  so  much  landscape  beauty  lies  outstretched 
from  the  car  windows,  and  so  much  kind,  social 
chit-chat  may  be  enjoyed  within,  it  seems  hardly 
worth  while  to  waste  so  valuable  a  piece  of  personal 
property,  as  the  eyesight,  for  the  saxe  of  forestalling 
a  little  morning  or  evening  news,  sustaining  unap- 
proachable dignity,  or  being  thought  very  studious 
or  literary. — Madoer  MverHatr. 


Poll  Evil  in  Horses.— For  the  benefit  of  thoee 
who  have  or  may  hereafter  have  horses  that  have 
poll  evil  or  fistula,  I  would  say,  don't  sell  the 
animal  for  a  trifle,  or  give  him  away ;  but  cure  him 
sound  and  well.  I  care  not  how  lon^  it  has  been 
running,  it  can  be  cured  with  one  dime ;  yes,  one 
dime's  worth  of  Muriatic  Add  will  cure  the  worst 
case  of  old  poll  evil.  Firat,  wash  the  sore  well  with 
strong  soap  suds,  then  drop  d^ht  or  ten  drops  of 
the  add  in  it  twice  a  day,  until  it  has  the  appear- 
ance of  a  fresh  wound ;  after  which,  it  should  be 
washed  clean  with  suds  made  from  Oastile  soap,  and 
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left  to  heal,  which  it  will  quickly  do  if  the  acid  has 
been  used  long  enough ;  out  if  it  does  not  get  well, 
apply  the  acid  again  until  it  does  cure,  for  it  Ls  a 
sure  remedy,  and  will  not  M  if  it  is  applied  until 
the  diseasea  flesh  is  all  burnt  out — Prairie  Far- 


SAVE  TOTJE  BE8T  SEEBS. 

Now  is  the  time  to  be  careful  and  save  your 
earhest  and  best  seeds.  Most  people  are  negligent 
or  dilatory  in  regard  to  this  matter,  and  they  are 
forced  to  send  to  seed  stores  at  planting  time  to 
find  something  that  will  answer  for  seed.  But  how 
often  are  they  disappointed  ! 

Save  the  earliest  and  best  seeds.  Much  depends 
on  this.  Our  summers  are  not  always  long  enough 
and  hot  enough  for  the  ripening  of  that  invaluable 
crop»  Indian  corn.  We  should  therefore  select  the 
earliest  ears,  and  these  are  found  in  thejkld,  where 
not  half  the  ears  have  yet  matured. 

By  selecting  the  earliest  from  year  to  year  we 
eain  a  number  of  days,  and  when  we  already  have  a 
ravorite  kind  of  com,  this  is  better  than  to  send 
annually  to  the  North  to  procure  earlier  kinds,  for 
such  are  usually  much  smaller  than  that  from  which 
we  harvest  our  earliest  crops. 

Pluck  the  best  ears  while  the  com  is  standing, 
and  as  soon  as  they  have  turned  hard,  dmw  down 
the  husks  and  make  a  braid  of  them.  Then  strins 
up  a  dozen  together  in  your  com-bam,  and  you  will 
not  need  to  run  to  Boston  or  to  a  neighbor  for 


now  become  an  important 
We  have  not  vet  learned 


VOTHIHO  LOST. 

Aside  from  its  excellent  moral,  is  not  the  following  Teiy  mu- 
sical and  beautiful  f 

Nothing  is  lost :  the  drop  of  dew 
Which  trembles  on  the  leaf  or  flower, 
Is  but  exhaled  to  fall  anew 
In  summer's  thunder  shower ; 
Perchance  to  sparkle  in  the  flow 
Of  fountains  far  away. 

Nothing  is  lost— the  tiniest  seed 

By  wild  birds  borne  or  brcetes  blown, 

Finds  something  suited  to  its  need, 

Wherein  His  sown  and  grown. 

The  language  of  some  household  song, 

The  perfume  of  some  cherished  flower, 

Though  gone  from  outward  sense,  belong 

To  Memory's  after-hour. 

So  with  our  words :  or  harsh  or  kind. 

Uttered,  they  are  not  all  forgot ; 

They  have  their  influence  on  the  mind. 

Pass  on — but  perish  not. 

So  with  our  deeds :  for  good  or  ill, 

They  have  their  power  scarce  understood } 

Then  let  us  use  our  better  will, 

To  make  them  rife  with  good ! 


White  beans  have 
article  in  the  market 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

SAVIKG  SEED  GOEK-STOOKHra  CORK. 

Dear  Farmer  : — As  this  is  the  season  for  har- 
vesting com,  and  I  have  a  few  leisure  moments  to 
spare,  I  will  give  you  my  views  upon  this  subject 

1st  In  selecting  seed  for  next  year's  planting, 
there  are  some  facts,  which,  perhaps,  are  not  gen- 
erally knoim,  or  at  least  thought  of.     It  is  a  law  of 


that  rot  or  disease  has  attacked  them,  and  vet  their 'nature  that  like  begets  like  in  all  the  vegetable  king- 
price  in  the  market  this  season  has  exceeded  fourjdom.  This  being  a  fact,  I  base  my  remarks  upon 
dollars  a  bushel,  four  times  as  much  as  they  were  i  [^  Wherever  you  find  a  stock  of  com  that  has  two 
sold  for  a  few  years  ago.  It  is  quite  important  to'eju-g  on  it,  there  you  will  find  that  the  top  ear  is 
procure  early  kinds  of  white  beans,  as  thousands  of  from  four  to  eight  days  earlier  than  the  second,  or 


bushels  are  lost  by  the  frosts  of  September. 

Peas  also  should  be  saved  now  and  labelled,  as  it 


bottom  ear ;  there  bema;  this  difference  in  the  set- 
ting of  the  ears.    JVote  is  the  time  to  select  the  seed, 


IS  a  long  time  to  April,  and  you  may  forget  the  I  and  let  everv /armcr  who  reads  this,  go  through  his 
kinds  unless  you  mark  them.  The  cost  of  a  box  |  fields  of  corn,  and  select  one  ear  from  stalks  that 
with  several  apartments  is  not  great,  and  the  time! have  two  ears  on  them,  always  selecting  the  top  ear, 
saved  is  important,  in  addition  to  the  confidence  of  providing  it  is  a  sound  one,  and  well  fified  out  By 
having  good  seed.  'going  through  the  field  before  the  com  is  fully  ripe, 

Carrots,  parsnips  and  turnips,  often  fail    for  the  I  the  mrmer  can  easily  select  ears  that  are  from  eight 


want  of  good  seed.  Yet  any  farmer  may  as  cheaply 
raise  a  supply  for  himself  as  to  run  to  seed  stores 
in  the  sprmg  and  buy  he  knows  not  what  It  is 
rather  surprising  to  see  how  many  farmers  resort 
to  the  city  to  buy  seeds,  when  they  can  so  easily 
save  enough  from  their  own  gardens. 

In  the  rearing  of  apple  and  pear  Rtocks  it  is  im- 


to  ten  days  earlier  than  the  bulk  of  the  field. 

Acting  upon  the  fact  that  like  begets  like,  the  for- 
mer not  only  gets  seed  that  will  in  two  or  three 
years,  produce  stalks  that  will  grow  two  good  souiid 
ears,  but  he  will  advance  his  crop  some  ten  days ; 
and  in  this  dim  ite,  where  we  have  frosts  sometimes 
in  August  and  the  first  of  September,  it  is  of  vast  im- 


portant to  sow  jood  seeds  only,  or  to  use  no  seed-'portance  to  the  farmer  to  be  able  to  advance  his 
lings  to  place  in  the  nursery  rows  except  those  of  i  crop  ten  days,  thereby  securing  a  sound  crop.  These 
the  first  growth,  for  those  that  stirt  up  in  the  seed-]  focts  are  selt-evident ;  they  need  no  labored  argu- 
bed  the  second  year  come  from  poor  and  blasted]  ment  to  make  them  plain,  for  they  are  perfectly  re- 
seeds,  and  never  make  vigorous  stocks.  I  liable,  and  cannot  be  denied.  There  is  quite  a  dif- 
This  is  the  reason  why  we  are  so  often  cheated  fgrence  in  opinion  among  good  farmers  even,  in  re- 
when  we  buy  seedlings  out  of  seed  beds  where  g^rd  to  harvesting  the  com  crop.  Some  contend 
pomace  has  been  sown  to  rear  them.  It  is  a  better'  that  it  is  the  best  way  to  "top  stalk"  it, and  when  the 
mode  to  sow  only  the  full  seeds  instead  of  sowing  |  corn  is  sufficiently  hard,  to  pick  it  Others  contend 
pomace,  in  which  there  will  be  as  many  blasted  asj^imt  vou  will  have  more  com  to  "cut  it  up,"  and 
good   seeds.     Pomace  maybe  put  in  a  large  tub  L^ok  it 

of  water  and  beat  up  bO  as  to  let  the  best  seeds  fall  in  this  ttiwn,  (Xorthfield,  Mass,,)  both  jwrays  have 
to  the  bottom.  These  seeds  must  then  be  placed  iheen  thoroughly  tested,  and  the  pre^-ailing  opinion 
in  loam  to  keep  them  moist  enough  for  vegetation.  ]  qqw  is,  that  cut  up  com  is  not  only  the  safest,  but, 
They  must  be  sown  in  the  fall,  in  October,  as  well  that  the  yield  is  from  five  to  ten  bushels  i)er  acre 
08  in  the  spring. — Ploughman,  |more  than  when  the  stalks  are  cut 
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I  have  noticed  that  many  &rmera,  when  they  wish 
to  sow  rye  after  comi  will  cut  up  the  com  and  stook 
it  upon  graaa  ground.  This  is  wrong,  whoUy  wrong ; 
and  those  who  practice  it  are  sure  to  have  a  much 
lar^r  quantity  of  soft  com,  than  those  who  drjr  off 
their  com  on  ploughed  ground.  Where  there  is  so 
much  green  vegetation  and  moisture  under  and 
around  the  stooks,  it  never  dries  off  properly.  These 
are  &ct8,  and  if  these  few  lines  snail  induce  even 
one  man  to  follow  them  out,  I  shall  be  amply  paid 
for  writing  them. 

Yours  truly,  •!£  Steatton. 

Mfrthfidd  Farm,  Sept.  Ibih,  1855. 


For  the  New  Bnglaad  Farmer. 

WEEAT-HieH  PRICES. 

Mb.  Editor: — Your  issue  of  this  morning 
touches  upon  the  hi^h  prices  of  flour  and  grain,  by 
a  correspondent,  <<N.  Q.  T."  In  the  main,  I  per- 
fectly agree  with  him ;  but  how  &r  such  complamts 
are  justmable,  I  propose  to  look  at,  and  also  to  pro- 
pose a  remedy  in  part,  which  lies  in  the  hands  of 
New  Englana  fiurmers. 

In  the  first  place,  Europe  is  at  this  moment  mak- 
ins  a  heavy  demand  upon  us  for  flour.  With  no 
ola  stock  and  a  short  crop,  thev  are  knocking  at 
the  door  of  our  granary,  and  vnll  continue  to  do  so 
till  the  end  of  the  war. 

Russia  has  ever  been  a  large  exporter,  and  our 
principal  competitor  in  the  mukets  of  Europe.  It 
IS  not  so  now.  She  is  at  war,  with  every  port  em- 
bargoed, and  her  tens  of  thousands  of  &rmers  are 
bearing  arms  for  their  country,  eating  up  her  crops 
and  producing  nothing.  Should  France,  England, 
and  other  parts  of  Europe  call  for  bread  (as  they 
are  calling)  to  what  country  can  they  flee  but  to  the 
United  States? 

This  is  the  primary  cause  for  the  now  high  price 
of  flour.  The  fiurmers  of  the  West  are  posted  in 
all  these  matters,  and  like  the  &rmers  of  the  east, 
when  the  demand  for  hay  or  apples  is  great,  they 
make  prices  to  conform.  SpecuUitors  are  not  swift 
enough  in  the  race — ^the  benefit  enures  to  the  far- 
mer, he  not  being  forced  to  sell.  Unexpectedly  to 
all,  our  "overwhelming  crop"  will  be  disposed  of  at 
hiffh  prices.* 

Now,  does  all  this  open  a  book  of  lessons  for 
your  New  England  &imers?  Lands  thev  have  in 
abundance,  but  their  wheat  grows  in  Wisconsin 
rye,  oats  and  barley  are  every  farmer's  home  cropi 
but  within  the  past  four  years  he  has  eaten  bread 
from  cargoes  of  wheat  imported  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Should  this  be  so  P  Perhaps  that  year  of 
scarcity  in  the  West,  would  have  proved  one  of 
abundance  in  the  East  But  a  doubting  mind  nev- 
er makes  progress.  If  we  never  sow,  how  can  we 
expect  to  reap  ? 

Ninety-four  bushels  of  winter  wheat  were  raised 
on  less  than  two  acres  of  land  on  Milton  Hill  (near 
Boston,)  by  S.  F.,  Jr.,  Esq. ;  yet  the  farmers  ridi- 
culed the  idea  of  his  trying  to  raise  wheat  Provi- 
dence has  furnished  you  with  spring  and  &11  grains, 
but  the  agricultural  conclusion  is  that  the  "soil  has 
lost  its  lime,"  and  it  wont  grow.  Late  as  it  is,  if  I 
were  a  farmer,  I  would  put  down  some  wheat,  and 
try  a  remedy  for  high  pnces.  H.  Poor. 

JV*et0  York,  Sept.  22. 

*Slx  thouaiMl  barreb  of  floor  are  daily  consumed  in  this  citj, 
quite  an  Item  in  tlie  national  bread-l>asket. 


For  the  New  Sn^fimtd  Farmer. 

APPLE  TBEE  WOBMS. 

In  the  Farmifr  of  week  before  last  a  correspon- 
dent asks,  "What  ails  the  Apple  Trees  ?"  and  then 
describes  just  such  an  afiliction  or  disease  as  has  at- 
tacked my  trees.  He  says  that  in  his  examinations 
he  found  out  one  worm ;  and  by  his  remarks  I  con- 
clude he  suspects  the  trouble  to  be  the  effect  rath- 
er of  the  WBsn  he  had  used,  than  of  the  worm.  But 
as  I  find  plenty  of  worms,  and  as  my  trees  have  not 
been  wasned  at  all  during  the  two  past  years,  I  can- 
not agree  with  him  in  that  conclusion.  I  find  on  my 
trees  spots  of  dead  and  sunken  bark,  from  the  size 
of  a  button  to  that  of  half  the  diameter  of  the  tree 
in  width  and  a  foot  in  length.  The  worms  are  in 
and  under  the  Eve  bark.  The  largest  are  about 
one-third  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  of  a  reddish- 
white  color,  but  many  are  much  smaDer. 

Mr.  Horatio  Symms,  of  this  town,  a  man  of  much 
experience  and  observation  in  matters  pertaining  to 
fruit,  tells  me  that  these  worms  are  what  the  wood- 
peckers were  after  when  they  bored  those  little  holes 
mto  the  bark,  which  used  to  be  considered  as  con- 
clusive evidence  that  the  peckers  were  destroying 
the  orchards.  Now.  that  we  have  driven  off  or  de- 
stroyed these  birds,  he  says  we  must  cut  out  the 
worms  with  a  knife,  or  they  will  kill  the  trees.  They 
have  made  bad  work  on  several  of  my  trees,  espec- 
ially where  they  have  found  a  lodgement  at  die  foriL 
of  the  branches, — ^almost  entirely  girdling  them  in 
some  cases.  It  mutilates  the  tree  sadly  to  cut  out 
the  worms;  is  there  no  other  way  or  preventing 
their  ravages  ?  Would  that  we  could  call  back  the 
woodpeckers !  s.  p. 

fVtnchiester,  Sept.  24,  1855. 


F^  the  New  England  Farmer. 

HABVESTIHa  COEV. 

I  perceive,  Mr.  Editor,  that  Mr.  J.  Underwood, 
of  Lexington,  does  not  agree  with  mv  suggestions, 
as  to  the  best  mode  of  harvesting  the  com  crop. 
It  is  a  subject  upon  which  I  could  nardly  expect  an 
identity  of  opimon,  for  there  certainly  is  a  wide  dif- 
ference in  practice.  I  was,  myself,  schooled  in  the 
somewhat  <'old  fogie"  practice  of  cutting  off  the  stalks 
of  com,  one  by  one,  in  order  to  save  them  for  fod- 
der, and  to  give  the  ears  a  &ir  chance  of  ripening  in 
tlie  sun.  But  I  found  that  this  practice  involved  a 
degree  of  labor  greatly  beyond  that  of  harvesting 
the  entire  crop  by  cutting  it  up  with  a  sickle.  I 
was  therefore  led,  somewluit  reluctantly — for  I  had 
imbibed  similar  views  to  those  expressed  by  Mr. 
Underwood,  to  try  the  experiment  of  cutting  up  the 
crop,  after  the  com  was  out  of  the  milk,  and  the 
leaves  had  partially  turned,  bindii^  it  in  bundles, 
and  ^^stooking"  it  up  to  cure.  At  m:st,  I  tried  about 
half  an  acre,  alongside  of  an  equal  Quantity  harvest- 
ed in  the  old  way  of  cutting  the  staJks.  There  was 
no  perceptible  difference  in  the  appearance  of  the 
com  thus  harvested,  after  husking  it,  or  afier  it  was 
ffround  into  meaL  Botii  sorts  made  ecjually  good 
oread,  and  there  was  no  evidence  of  a  difference  in 
the  quantity  of  nutritive  matter.  The  ^'stover"  from 
that  portion  cut  up  with  a  sickle  greatly  exceeded 
in  quantity  that  where  the  stalks  only  were  cut  above 
the  ear.  The  labor  of  harvesting  was  at  least  twice 
as  great  in  the  latter  case  as  in  the  former.  I  Lave 
tried  the  experiment  repeatedly  since,  and  I  have 
found  no  reason  to  change  the  views  forced  upon  me 
by  the  first  experiment. 
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I  beg  to  assure  Mr.  Underwood  that  I  kave  sev- 
eral times  hanrested  my  "pojj  com"  in  the  same  wa- 
and  have  found  no  difficulty  in  making  it  "pop."  ^ 
have  some  ears  plucked  and  dried  berore  they  were 
ftdrlv  out  of  the  milk.  The  kernels  are  somewhat 
smaller,  but  I  &ncy»  that,  when  the  popping  time 
comes,  Mr.  Underwood  will  be  able  to  hear  me  re- 
port thereof,  if  he  keeps  an  open  ear  towards  Som- 
erville,  E.  c.  P. 

For  the  New  £n^and  Fanner. 

LITTLE  THIKOS  : 

Ob,  a  Walk  m  My  Gakden.....No.  4. 

Walking  in  my  garden  is  almost  a  passion  with 
me.  If  I  want  to  mgest  my  dinner  in  a  quiet  way, 
a  walk  and  a  survey  of  what  is  growing  in  the  gar- 
den, I  find  to  be  much  better  than  a  nap.  Besides, 
it  is  an  excellent  place  for  meditation.  To-day  I 
was  looking  at  some 

CABBAGES, 

which  I  set  out  in  the  spring  for  greens  and  for 
seed.  I  have,  for  several  years  past,  mid  the  curios- 
ity to  raise  some  heads  from  the  stumps,  simply  by 
pulling  off  all  the  shorts,  save  one  or  two,  and  they 
will  head  out  without  any  trouble,  and  earlier  than 
from  the  seed.  I  thin]^  that  next  spring  I  shall 
take  the  stumps  of  the  Early  York  cabbage,  set 
them  in  a  soil  well  manured  with  old  compost,  and 
have  cabbages  earlier  than  the  dobtor,  or  anybody 
else.  Another  thing  I  have  done.  I  commence  in 
August  to  pull  off  an  armful  of  the  outer  leaves 
every  day,  and  give  them  to  the  pigs,  which  eat 
them  greedily ;  and  I  never  could  perceive  that  it 
prevented  the  cabbages  in  the  least  from  heading. 
But  I  want  to  tell  you  what  I  do  with  my 

PLUM  TREES. 

Instead  of  budding,  in  which  I  have  not  been  very 
successfVil,  I  graft  up  every  shoot,  which  should  be 
done  near  the  ground,  though  I  do  not  always  prac- 
tise it,  and  as  early  in  spnng  as  possible.  Stocks 
of  the  common  damson  and  Gmaoa  plum  are  good 
for  this  purpose.  I  find  they  ususQly  commence 
bearing  tne  third  year.  One  stock  has  made  a 
growth  of  nearly  six  feet  the  present  year.  Almost 
wherever  I  go,  I  see  plum  trees  raised  from  suckers 
of  the  common  damson,  which  never  bore,  and  nev- 
er will,  that  might  be  easily  grafted  with  improved 
kinds,  and  immediately  brought  into  bearing. — 
There  is  in  this  village  a  large  tree  of  the  Canada 
plum,  whose  top  seemed  too  old  to  graft ;  and  yet 
It  was  grafted,  a  few  years  since,  and  has  the  pre- 
sent year  a  heavy  burden  of  the  Washington  plum. 
Such  a  crop  of  plums  I  have  never  before  seen  on 
one  tree.  I  noticed  that  the  curculio  did  not  touch 
my  McLaughlin  plums  at  all,  this  year.  But 
want  to  ask  a  word  about  my 

ASPABAOUS. 

Is  it  any  injury  to  keep  the  stocks  cut  during  the 
season,  so  that  it  shall  not  go  to  seed  ?  I  have  giv- 
en about  twenty  crops  of  it  to  the  pigs,  this  season, 
and  they  love  it  as  well  as  I  do ;  but  does  it  not 
have  the  tendency  to  throw  out  many  small  shoots, 
at  the  expense  of  larger  ones  ?  A  word  more  about 
the 

BABBEBRT. 

Several  persons  in  this  vicinity  have  cultivated 
clumps  of  this  shrub,  but  it  never  fruits.     What  is 
the  reason  ?    Is  the  ground  too  rich  ? 
Bdhd,  Me,,  Sqfl,  20,  18do.  N.  T.  T. 


MIDBLESEX  SOTTTH  AOBICULTUKAL 
SOCIETY. 

The  Annual  Fair  of  this  Society  commenced  on 
Wednesday,  Sept  19th,  at  Framingham  Centre. 
The  first  day  was  devoted  entirely  to  business,  the 
arranging  of  stock,  and  to  examinations  by  the 
judges.  The  weather  was  as  agreeable  as  could  be 
imagined.  The  rain  of  the  preceding  day  had  laid . 
the  dust,  washed  the  grass  and  leaves,  and  imparted 
to  the  air  a  delicious  freshness  and  elasticity  which 
seemed  to  animate  alL  So  men,  matrons  and  maid- 
ens thronged  to  the  delightful  scene  from  every 
possible  avenue — from  over  the  roads,  through  the 
green  lanes,  down  the  pleasant  slopes  and  along 
the  grassy  valleys  of  this  beautiful  town  of  Framing- 
ham. 

This  was  the  second  Show  of  this  young  and  vig^ 
orouB  Society,  and  was  successful,  we  believe,  in 
every  department  There  are  few  towns  in  the 
Commonwealth  affording  so  many  fiicilities  for  im- 
proved husbandry,  and  containing  so  many  individ- 
uals possessing  a  taste  for  it,  and  the  means  of  grat- 
ifying it  •  Mr.  BucKMiNSTEB,  the  editor  of  the 
Massachusetts  Ploughman,  has  long  resided  there, 
and  has  given  an  impulse  to  the  region  around  in 
his  numerous  good  examples  in  almost  every  de- 
partment of  the  &rm.  Major  Wheeler  has  also 
done  much  in  his  practice  as  well  as  precepts  for 
thorough  cultivation,  and  towards  ornamenting  the 
town  with  fruit  and  shade  trees.  Messrs.  H.  Q.  and 
A.  S.  Lewis  are  both  doing  a  good  woik,  particu- 
larly in  stock.  Messrs.  J.  S.  Wheeler,  Abner  Ha- 
ven, James  W.  Clark,  J.  W.  Brown,  and  others  in 
the  town,  are  actively  engaged  in  promoting  the 
noble  art  Below  we  give  a  more  particular  account 
from  the  Boston  Journal. 

EXHIBITION  OP  STOCK. 

The  stock  was  arranged  in  some  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  pens.  The  show  of  neat  stock  was  large 
and  of  fine  quality.  We  noticed  in  one  pen  a  De- 
von cow  and  heifer  belonging  to  J.  Burnett,  Esq., 
Southhoro',  which,  if  as  good  at  the  pail  as  in  ap- 
pearance, must  indeed  be  valuable  stock. 

Mr.  Buckminster,  of  the  Ploughman,  had  twenty- 
nine  head  of  stock  of  various  ages  in  one  pen,  nearly 
all  of  which  was  Devon  blo(^,  bred  firom  a  buU 
owned  by  him  for  several  years.  Some  of  the  cows 
and  heifers  were  very  symmetrical  and  beautiful  in 
form  and  color.  Mr.  Buckminster  has  given  much 
attention  to  Devon  stock,  and  is  laboring  with  much 
assiduit}'  to  introduce  it  in  New  England,  as  well 
suited  to  the  climate  and  soil. 

We  noticed  one  "full  blood  Jersey  cow,"  "Snow- 
drop," owned  by  J.  Burnett,  Southbloro',  also  a  Jer- 
sey heifer  and  calf  in  the  same  pen,  all  of  which  are 
fine  animals.  A  fine  Durham  cow  owned  by  Abra- 
ham S.  Taber,  Holliston,  attracted  much  attention 
for  her  fair  proportions.  Some  good  native  cows  were 
to  be  seen ;  we  noticed  one  belonging  to  Obed  Win- 
ter, Framingham,  which  though  small,  had  all  the 
marks  of  being  a  superior  cow. 

A  large  quantity  of  calves  and  heifers  were  in  the 
pens,  also  several  bulls.    One  belonging  to  W.  G. 
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Lewis,  Framingham,  of  the  Aldemey  blood,  is  a 
superior  animal.  A  full  blood  Devon,  owned  by  J. 
Burnett,  Southboro',  attracted  much  attention.  A 
Jersey  bull,  ftill  blood,  in  the  same  pen,  and  owned 
by  the  same  individual,  is  a  fine  animal.  There 
were  many  other  bulls  within  the  pens,  but  our  lim- 
its forbid  a  further  notice. 

The  show  of  working  oxen  was  also  good,  some 
forty  or  fifty  yoke  being  on  the  ground. 

The  exhibition  of  horses  was  confined  almost 
wholly  to  breeding  horses  and  colts.  We  noticed 
many  good  animals,  but  none  worthy  of  particular 
note. 

We  saw  but  two  pens  of  sheep,  and  those  not  re- 
markable for  fineness  of  wool  or  as  inviting  to  the 
butcher. 

The  swine  department  was  well  represented,  fif- 
teen pens  being  set  apart  for  the  porcine  stock.  The 
Suffolk  breed  had  more  representatives  upon  the 
ground  than  any  other,  and  some  of  them,  from 
weir  fine  size  and  good  proportions  and  cleanly  ap- 
pearance, must  have  disarmed  a  Jew  even  of  his 
prejudice  asainst  an  animal  not  eatable  according  to 
the  laws  of  nis  fathers. 

The  poultry  department  was  also  well  represented. 
We  noticed  some  twenty-five  coops  of  chickens, 
ducks,  geese  and  turkeys. 

EXHIBITION  IN  THE  TENT. 

The  display  in  the  tent  was  very  fine.  The  bread 
and  butter  department  was  excellent.  Wc  noticed 
twelve  samples  of  butter,  besides  bread  sufficient  in 

auantity  to  supply  the  wants  of  a  large  portion  of 
le  hui^gr}'  crowd.    In  connection  also  we  noticed 
a  Quantity  of  pickles,  preserves  and  honey. 

The  display  of  vegetables  from  the  kitchen  gai^ 
den  was  equal,  if  not  su]>erior,  to  that  in  the  Horti- 
cultural Exhibition  at  the  Music  Hall,  Boston,  and 
the  fruit  department  would  also  bear  a  fair  compar- 
iaon.  It  vras  in  every  respect  a  most  excellent  dis- 
play. Time  and  space  would  foil  us  to  note  the 
many  fine  squashes,  pumpkios,  varieties  of  potatoes, 
cabbages,  and  other  vegetables,  and  the  pears,  ap- 
ples, peaches,  plums,  grapes  and  cranberries  upon 
the  tables.  Pomona  has  many  admirers  in  the  South 
Middlesex  Society,  and  they  all  come  full  handed  to 
spread  out  specimens  of  her  bounty,  to  the  admir- 
ing gaze  of  the  thousands  who  congregated  at  the 
Fair. 

The  exhibition  in  the  miscellaneous  department 
was  not  very  large.  We  noticed  a  variety  of  stoves, 
washing  machines,  and  other  articles,  which  we  can- 
not notice  in  detail. 

NEEDLE  WORK  AND  FANCY  ARTICLES. 

One  long  table,  extending  the  entire  width  of  the 
tent,  was  devoted  to  this  department.  We  noticed 
a  large  quantity  of  hosiery,  crochet  work,  counter- 
panes, wrought  ottoman  covers,  slippers,  artificial 
flowers  and  paintings. 

PLOWING  MATCH, 

The  first  business  of  the  day  was  to  attend  to  the 
plowing  match,  which  was  held  on  a  field  belonging 
to  W.  13.  Lewis,  Esq.,  on  the  "Lawn  Farm"--truly 
a  beautiful  farm,  situated  half  a  mile  west  of  the  de- 
pot. The  stars  and  stripes  floated  gracefully  in  the 
morning  breeze  above  the  ground  lotted  off  for  the 
plowing.  The  soil  was  a  sandy  loam,  free  from 
stones,  with  considerable  sward.  Six  single  ox 
teams,  besides  several  double  ox  teams,  contested 


for  the  prizes.    The  teatna_p©rformed  their  work-in 
a  very  satisfactory  manner. 

After  the  plowing  match,  the  working  oxen  were 
exercised  upon  a  heavily  loaded  cart. 

THE  BANQUET. 

At  one  o'clock  six  hundred  ladies  and  gentlemen 
sat  down  to  a  splendid  banquet,  prepared  by  the  well 
known  caterer,  J.  B.  Smith.  It  was  ser\'ed  in  one- 
half  of  the  spacious  pavilion,  which  had  been  divided 
for  that  purpose.  Afler  the  company  was  seated, 
the  di\ine  blessing  was  mvoked  bv  Kev.  Mr.  Childs, 
after  which,  the  company  regaled  themselves  upon 
the  bountiful  repast  After  the  eatables  were  dis- 
posed of.  Professor  Huntington,  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, was  introduced  as  the  orator  of  the  day,  and  an- 
nounced as  his  subject,  "The  Culture  of  the  Cultiva- 
tor, or  Human  Husbandry."  To  get  the  right  kind 
of  farming,  he  said,  we  must  get  the  right  kind  of  a 
farmer. 

With  this  for  a  topic,  the  orator,  in  an  eloquent 
manner,  proceeded  to  portray  the  course  of  eauca- 
tion  necessary  to  make  a  good  iarmer ;  that  it  was 
necessary  to  enthrone  the  mind  over  matter.  We 
have  no  room  to  give  even  an  abstract  of  the  ora- 
tor's  remarks.  They  were  listened  to  with  profound 
attention,  interrupted  occasionally  by  applause. 

The  President,  Mr.  Buckminster,  then  addressed 
the  Society  briefly. 

Hon.  Simon  Brown,  Lieut.  Governor,  C.  L.  Flint, 
Esq.,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  CoL 
Newell,  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  Mr.  Greely,  of 
Boston,  and  Mr.  Dodge,  of  Sutton,  were  severally 
introduced  by  C.  R.  Train,  the  Marshal  of  the  day, 
each  of  whom  made  brief  speeches,  much  to  the  satr 
isfaction  of  the  audience. 

Dr.  Hobart,  of  Southboro',  then  made  a  brief  and 
humorous  extemporaneous  report  upon  swine,  which 
brought  forth  rounds  of  applause  from  the  audience. 
The  company  dispersed  alter  the  prizes  had  been  an- 
nounced. 

The  attendance  of  people,  notwithstanding  the  at- 
tractions at  Worcester,  was  very  large,  and  the  fiiir 
was  in  all  respects  highly  successful 


How  TO  Cut  Hedges,— Almost  all  the  thorn 
hedges  one  sees  chpped  square,  i.  c,  the  top  is  made 
flat  and  the  sides  perpendicular,  the  object  apparent- 
ly being  to  make  them  as  like  a  wall  as  possible. 
An  observation  I  heard  made  lately  seems  to  have  a 
great  deal  of  tnith  in  it,  \iz.,  that  this  system  has 
a  great  tendency  to  make  the  hedge  grow  thin  below, 
and  that  it  is  a  much  better  way  to  keep  it  widest 
at  the  base  and  let  it  gradually  taper  to  a  point  at 
the  top.  I  have  certamly  seen  hedges  managed  in 
this  way  present  a  beautiful  close  surface,  which  I 
attribute  to  the  plan  of  allowing  a  much  greater 
number  of  shoots  to  reach  the  outside.  Hedges 
kept  square  are  very  apt,  when  old,  to  get  "blanky," 
and  grow  bare  near  the  ground,  even  though  the  top 
may  be  quite  thick  and  flourishing.  In  this  case 
there  is  no  remedy  but  cutting  down,  always  a  dis- 
agreeable necessity,  for  then  all  shelter  is  gone  at 
once,  whereas  this  would  very  seldom  be  necessary 
if  the  hedge  was  kept  in  a  pyramidal  shape,  for  then 
there  would  always  be  plenty  of  shoots  close  to  the 
ground  equally  young  and  growing  as  those  at  the 
top. — A  JSt^orihem,  [This  is  excellent  advice,  but 
we  are  concerned  to  near  that  our  north-country 
friends  stand  in  need  of  it — Eng,  Paper. 
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For  the  New  England  Fmmtr 

FITGHBUEO  AGRICULTUEAL 
EXHIBITIOir. 

Mr,  Editor  : — ^This  is  the  season  of  conventions. 
All  the  world  is  attending  conventions,  agricultura], 
political,  women's  rights,  or  some  oUier.  Moved  by 
the  conventional  impulse  that  is  moving  all  the 
world,  I  got  into^  the  cars  ghoul  half-past  eight, 
Wednesday  morning,  and  soon  after  ten  found  my- 
self at  the  beautifm  and  thriving  town  of  Fitch- 
burs.  I  found  the  President  of  Sie  Middlesex  Ag^ 
ricmtural  Society,  and  other  gentlemen,  going  to 
the  North  Worcester  Cattle  Show.  On  our  way 
up  the  road  we  picked  up  several  other  gentlemen 
bound  to  the  same  gathering.  On  our  arrival,  we 
were  cordially  received  by  Uen.  Wood,  the  Presi- 


rieties  were  piled  upon  the  long  tables,  and  made  a 
most  magnificent  show.  What  a  contrast  between 
this  show  of  apples,  and  those  with  which  you  and  I 
were  familiar,  Mr.  Editor,  when  we  were  boyst  In 
what  department  of  agriculture  has  tbere  been  a 
greater  advance  than  in  the  cultivation  of  fnatV 
And  yet  the  march  of  improvement  has  obviously 
but  just  begun. 

From  the  Exhibition  Hall  we  went  to  the  large 
Unitarian  Church,  where  we  listened  to  some  fine 
music  from  the  choir,  to  a  prayer  by  the  Rev.  EI- 
nathan  Davisf  and  to  an  eloquent  address  from  N. 
P.  Banks,  Esq.  I  have  not  sjjace  to  give  you  an 
epitome  of  the  address.  Suffice  it  to  savi  it  was  ju0t 
what  might  have  been  expected  from  Mr.  Banks. 

We  next  went  to  the  Dming  Hall  of  the  Fiteb- 
burg  Hotel,  escorted  by  the  buid.    The  dirnier  ^ 


dent  of  the  Society,  who  took  care  that  the  wants  fine,  and  everything  passed  oflf  in  good  shape.    Ad- 
of  our  outward  man  were  well  supplied,  and  by  his  po-  dresses  were  made  by  his  Excellency,  Gov.  Qard- 


lite  attentions  contributed  mucn  to  the  pleasure  we 
enjoyed  on  the  occasion. 
The  Plowing  Match  had  commenced  when  I  ar- 


ner,  Hon.  N.  P.  Banks,  Gen.  Chandler,  CoL  De 
Witt,  CoL  Brewster,  Hon.  G.  Lyman  and  others,  in 
response  to  toasts  which  were  happily  introduced 


rived,  and  I  diJ  not  witness  this  port  of  the  exhibi-|by'G.  Downs,  Esq.    The  day  was"  'fine.    The  ram 
tion.    But  I  understand  that  it  went  off  well,  and,  of  Monday  afternoon  had  laid  the  dust  and  washed 


exhibited  a  good  degree  of  skill  and  interest,  and 
that  many  fine  teams  were  present  on  the  occasion. 
The  drawing  of  oxen  was  tne  next  thing  in  order. 
Several  well-trained  teams  were  exhibited  in  this 
port  of  the  performance,  and  did  credit  to  the  drill 
of  their  drivers.  I  next  took  a  stroll  among  the 
cattle  pens.  There  were  many  fine  native  cows  and 
young  cattle  on  exhibition.  There  were  but  few 
of  foreign  or  mixed  blood — showing  less  effort  in 
that  direction  for  the  improvement  of  stock  than  I 
exnected  to  see  &inong  the  enterprising  farmers 
of  North  Worcester,  'fiiere  was  a  nne  pair  of  Dur- 
ham steers,  5  years  old,  of  large  size  and  fine  pro- 
portions, that  attracted  much  attention,  and  a  few 
good  animals  of  mixed  blood.  I  would  not  say  a 
word  in  disparagement  of  om*  native  stock.  The 
selection  and  care  of  this,  must  after  all,  constitute 
the  basis  of  all  improvement  in  stock.  But  where 
an  earnest  interest  has  been  awakened  on  the  subject 
of  stock,  I  should  expect  to  see  a  greater  number  of 
animals  of  foreign  blood,  and  more  experiments  in 
adapting  them  to  oiur  own  climate  and  wants.  The 
show  of  swine  was  small,  but  embraced  some  fine 
animals.  Several  fine  horses  and  colts  were  on  ex- 
hibition, indicating  an  increase  in  interest  in  this  de- 
partment 

I  next  visited  the  Hall,  which  is  a  beautiful  build- 
ing, and  on  the  present  occasion,  presented  abun- 
dant e>'5dence  of  the  taste  and  skill  and  success  of 
the  members  of  the  Society,  in  the  cultivation  of 
fruits  and  vegetables.  The  heaps  of  monster  squash- 
es and  big  golden  pumpkins  afforded  an  intimation 
that  the  good  wives  among  the  hills  of  North 
Worcester  know  how  to  appreciate  good  pies,  and 
that  Thanksgiving  day,  when  it  comes,  "will  not  be 
wanting  in  this  evidence,  at  least,  of  thankful  hearts. 
The  exhibition  of  agricultural  and  mechanical  imple- 
ments and  of  needlework  was  highly  creditaole. 
But  the  exhibition  of  fruits  in  the  upper  hall  struck 
us  as  the  great  feature  of  the  occasion.  The  show 
of  apples,  pears  and  plums  called  for  the  unquali- 
fied admiration  of  all  spectators.  There  were  sev- 
eral dishes  of  fine  peaches,  which,  for  this  season, 
fiir  exceeded  our  expectation.  The  number  and  va- 
riety of  pears  afforded  proof  of  an'  increased  inter- 
est in  the  cultivation  of  this  delicious  fruit.  Ap- 
ples of  Mr  proportions  and  of  almost  unlimited  va- 


the  foliage,  and  the  clear  bracing  air  contrasted  glo- 
riously with  the  sultry,  dusty  atmosphere  which  we 
had  been  breathing  for  a  week  previous,  and  added 
greatly  to  the  pleasure  of  the  occasion. 

Yours  truly,  J.  K. 

Concord^  Sept.  21. 


CLEANING  AND  PLANTINO  APPLE 
SEED. 

Messbs.  Editors  :—If  you  will  inform  me  throu^ 
the  Co.  (rent,  how  to  free  apple  seed  from  ue 
pomace  you  will  confer  a  &vor. 

Please  state  the  proper  method  of  applying 
guano  to  seed-bed  and  nursery  ground,  ana  how 
rich  the  soil  will  need  to  be,  to  obtain  the  greaUtt 
growth  in  each  case.  The  soil  is  a  strong  clayey 
loam,  with  considerable  sand  and  muck.  It  is  nat- 
urally quite  wet.  /•  L. 

Mix  the  pomace  with  water  and  stir  it,  and  the 
seed  will  fall  to  the  bottom — rack  off  the  pomace 
and  water,  and  repeat  the  operation  till  clean  seeds 
are  left.  The  best  way  is  to  have  two  large  boxes, 
one  within  the  other,  the  inner  one  with  the  sieve 
nailed  on  the  bottom,  coarse  enough  to  let  the 
seeds  drop  through,  and  standing  above  the  bottom 
of  the  otner  on  blocks.  Put  the  pomace  into  the 
inner  box,  and  pour  water  into  the  outer;  the  wa- 
ter finds  its  way  among  the  pomace,  which  being 
stirred,  allows  the  seed  to  drop  through  into  the 
clear  water  below.  By  this  means,  seed  can  be 
cleansed  much  faster  than  by  the  first  mentioned 
process. 

Guano  is  best  applied  by  first  makine  it  into  a 
compost  with  many  times  its  bulk  of  loam,  turf, 
peat,  &c.,  or  either  of  them — and  then  n>plyiDg, 
Uke  any  other  manure — ^making  the  soil  mipf  and 
it  must  have  a  dry  subsoil  Apple  seedlings,  to 
grow  vigorously,  should  have  a  soil  as  rich  as  the 
richest  garden  soil,  such  as  we  use  for  the  most 
luxuriantly  growing  vegetables. — Country  Gent 


How  TO  Plow  under  Tall  WEEDs.--Where 
weeds  have  not  beeaikept  down  by  other  crops,  or 
by  close  pa8turing,jKy  Dave,a8  might  be  expected, 
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made  a  most  luxuriant  growth ;  and  aa  manv  such 
fields  will  have  to  be  plowed  for  wheat,  ana  other 
fiill  crops,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  much  importance 
to  know  how  we  can  best  turn  them  under  with  the 
plow,  so  as  to  be  completely  out  of  the  way  of  the 
narrow  and  drill.  An  excellent  way  to  do  this,  is 
to  &sten  one  end  of  a  heavy  log-chain  to  the  end  of 
the  doubletree  to  which  the  fum)w,  or  off  horse  is 
attached,  bringing  the  other  under  the  beam  of  the 
nlow,  iust  before  the  sheath,  and  confining  it  there. 
The  chain  should  lag  enough  to  touch  the  ground, 
or  nearlv  so.  A  httle  practice  will  teach  how  tight 
it  should  be.  By  this  plan  the  weeds  are  drawn 
into  the  furrow  and  completely  covered  by  the  fur- 
row-slice falling  on  them  while  there,  "mil  some- 
body tell  us  of  a  better  way  P 


Far  the  New  BngUmd  Farmer. 

ABOUT  HEDGES. 

Mb.  Editor: — As  you  always  seem  willing  to 
answer  questions  propounded  by  correspondents,  I 
presume  so  £ir  as  to  mquire  something  tibout  hedg- 
es, which  if  you  will  please  answer  in  the  Fanner,  I 
think  will  not  only  enlighten  the  writer,  but  many 
others  that  wish  to  grow  fine  hedges. 

I  set  out,  last  spring,  one  thousand  Osage  Orange. 
The  plants  were  twelve  inches  high,  and  I  cut  them 
down  to  three  inches.  During  the  summer,  they 
have  made  from  tweniy-five  to  thirty  inches,  new 
wood.  When  should  they  be  again  cut  down,  and 
how  low  P 

I  have  some  thrifty  Honey  Locust,  (Acacia,)  Priv- 
et and  English  Thorn  hedges,  of  two  years  stand- 
ing. They  were  cropped  twice  last  season — ^then 
a^ain  cut  down  within  eighteen  inches,  and  sides 
tnmmed  in  last  June.  Do  you  advise  to  trim  in 
again  this  MP 

When  is  the  proper  time  to  cut  in  Aibor  Vitse 
hedges — say  a  hedge  that  has  made  a  large  growth 
the  present  season,  and  is  now  thirty  to  thirty-six 
inches  hiff  h  P  A.  B. 

LoweU,  August  27M,  1855. 

Remarks. — ^The  Budcthom  is  generally  consid- 
ered the  best  plant  for  hedges  in  New  England. 
It  is  a  slow  grower  in  poor  soil,  and  requires  severe 
heading  in,  to  get  a  Uiick  and  wide  base  to  the 
hedge. 

The  three-thomed  Acacia,  or  Honey  LoeuHi  is  a 
rampant  grower,  and  almost  sure  to  get  out  of  hand 
and  make  trees  instead  of  hedge  plants ;  we  have  not 
met  with  a  good  hedge  of  this  plant  It  has  strong 
thorns,  and  perhaps  could  be  kept  down  by  severe 
pruning,  so  as  to  get  a  thick  base,  but  we  think  a 
better  hedge  could  be  made  of  the    . 

Osage  Orange. — ^This  plant  has  proved  hardy  in 
some  cases,  and  tender  in  others,  in  the  same  vicin- 
ity ;  the  conditions  of  its  successful  growth  seem  to 
be  a  dry  and  poor  soil,  wherein  they  will  not  grow 
too  rapidly,  and  that  they  shall  not  be  summer- 
pruned,  which  would  cause  a  great  growth  of  watery 
shoots  in  the  latter  part  of  the  season,  which  would 
be  Kkely  to  die  m  the  winter.  We  know  a  hedge 
row  of  this  plant,  now  six  years  old,  which  has  nev- 
er been  pruned,  growing  in  poor  soil,  eight  to  ten 


feet  high,  and  thick  at  the  base;  it  is  very  hand- 
some, the  foliage  resembling  that  of  the  orange  tree ; 
retains  its  verdure  under  the  most  intense  heat,  and 
the  severest  drought,  but  if  it  be  planted  in  rich  soil, 
or  highly  manured,  it  is  almost  certain  to  winter- 
kilL    We  hope  it  will  receive  further  trial 

Privet  is  apt  to  die  off  without  an  apparent  cause. 
Many  years  ago,  ihiles  of  Privet  hedge  died  off  in 
New  Jersey,  {vide  Fusenden^s  American  Gar- 
dener.) 

The  English  Thorn  is  liable  to  attacks  of  the 
borer,  which  causes  gaps  in  the  hedge.  It  makes  a 
beautiful  hedge.  Downing  found  salt  very  beneficial 
to  this  plant. 

The  ^&or  F2«  is  not  a  very  eflfective  hedge 
plant ;  it  makes  a  good  screen,  and  as  it  naturally 
branches  out  low,  it  does  not  require  much  pruning; 
if  it  makes  too  long  leaders,  head  them  in. 

The  best  time  for  pruning  hedges,  we  think,  is  the 
autumn ;  prune  so  as  to  get  a  wide  base  resting  t^ 
on  the  ground ;  the  top  will  take  care  of  itself  The 
reason  for  Autumn  pruning  is  found  in  the  fiust  that 
after  the  fall  of  the  leaf,  organizable  matter  is  formed 
in  the  wood  and  buds,  and  the  fewer  buds  left  by 
the  autumn  pruning  are  charged  with  a  correspond- 
ing increase  of  this  substance,  and  grow  with  more 
vigor,  and  are  more  quickly  excited  into  growth  in 
the  following  spring. 


For  the  New  Engiand  Fanmer. 

hubiate  of  ma. 

Mr.  Editor  : — ^About  two  years  since,  I  nurchased 
the  estate  in  this  town  upon  Winter  Hill,  where  I 
now  reside.  There  are  attached  to  the  house,  about 
three  acres  of  land,  upon  which,  until  the  present 
season,  I  have  labored  m,  vain  to  raise  com,  potatoes 
and  squashes.  The  soil  appeared  to  be  nch,  but 
owing  to  the  scanty  production  of  the  first  season, 
the  second  it  was  well  manured  with  stable  ma- 
nure, and  such  other  as  was  produced  upon  the  es- 
tate; but  the  gain  was  slight  There  was  an  abun- 
dance of  vines  and  stalk  in  every  case,  but  little 
strength  to  either.  The  potatoes  were  small  and 
watery,  and  did  not  pay  for  the  trouble  of  planting. 

This  season  I  was  requested,  by  a  friend,  to  t^ 
Gould's  muriate  of  lime.  I  did  so,  but  with  little 
fidth  in  its  success.  You  may  imagine  my  surprise, 
when  I  came  to  dig  my  potatoes,  to  find,  not  a  mis- 
erable crop  like  that  of  previous  years,  but  one  of 
as  fine  potatoes  as  I  have  ever  seen,  and  just  four 
times  tne  quantity.  The  difference  in  the  yield  of 
my  corn  and  squash  vines  was  in  about  the  same 
proportion. 

As  my  next  neighbors  have  had  similar  success  to 
mine  of  previous  years,  a  good  opportunity  is  offered 
for  comparison,  and  anv  mformation  that  I  can  give 
in  relation  to  this  fertilizer,  will  be  given  wfllingly, 
as  I  consider  m}r  gain  this  year  has  been  occasioned 
by  the  use  of  tms  fertilizer  alone. 

Respectfully,  &c,  John  W.  Brooks. 

SomervUU,  SepL  24M,  1855. 


C:^*  Brave  actions  are  the  substance  of  Hfe^  and 
good  sayings  the  ornament  of  it. 
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SHORT  HORN  BULL  AHS  COWS. 

The  sketch  given  above  represents  specimens  of 
red  and  white  short  horn  stock,  bred  by  the  late 
Gea  Brown,  at  Wintsome  Hill,  in  Berwickshire, 
England.  His  splendid  bull,  named  Jupiter,  was 
got  by  a  red  and  white  bull  belonging  to  Mr.  Ro- 
bertson, of  Lady-kirk,  in  that  county,  named  Valen- 
tine. At  that  time  Mr.  Robertson's  stock  of  short 
horns  was  in  its  glory.  The  dam  of  this  bull  was 
got  by  a  red  bull,  never  named,  bred  by  Thomas 
Smith,  when  at  Grindon,  in  Northumberland,  and 
was  a  son  of  the  old  roan  bull  ''Duke.**  At  that 
period  few  farmers  possessed  such  high-bred  stock 
as  Mr.  Smith, — ^his  steers  being  then  imrivalled  for 
beauty  and  weight  The  grand-dam  was  one  of 
twin  gray  calves,  produced  by  a  gray  cow,  purchased 
In  calf  by  Mr.  Brown  from  the  late  Mr.  Mason,  of 
Chilton.  One  of  the  calves,  when  two  years  old, 
Mr.  Brown  sold  for  fifty  guineas,  and  the  other  he 
retained  for  himself. 

This  bull  was  purchased  from  Mr.  Brown,  when 
one  year  old,  for  twenty  guineas,  and  for  eight 
years,  during  which  he  was  kept  at  one  place,  he 
proved  excellent  in  raising  stock,  and  evinced  gen- 
tleness which  was  remarkable.  He  had  many  good 
points, — small  head,  lively  eye,  and  small  fine  white 
horns.  He  was  completely  filled  up  behind  the 
shoulder,  a  point  in  which  many  fine  bulls  are  defi- 
cient. He  had  a  long  quarter,  a  very  thick  fiank, 
and  ribs  very  round.  -His  forearm  was  very  strong, 
neck  vein  full,  and  brisket  not  too  deep,  as  is  often 
the  case  with  bulls.  His  back  was  remarkably 
straight  and  broad,  the  rump  fiill  and  round.  His 
neck  and  shoulders  were  thickly  sprinkled  with 
ciu'led  locks  of  gray  hair,  the  entire  body  being 
covered  with  fine  soft  hair.  The  &ce  was  singular- 
ly ornamented  with  curly  hair,  shedded  from  a  line 
down  the  front  of  the  &ce,  seeming  as  if  combed 
toward  each  eye ;  and  the  hair  above  the  eye  seemed 
combed  up  to  meet  the  locks  from  the  face.  His 
hide  was  loose,  thick,  and  soft,  and  the  touch  mel- 
low. He  had  a  most  robust  constitution,  and  never 
had  an  hour's  illness,  during  a  Ufe  of  nine  years. 
He  was  generally  kept  in  ordinary  condition,  get- 
ting in  winter  only  a  few  turnips,  and  being  princi- 
pally supported  on  straw.  When  killed,  hk  flesh 
was  fine,  and  resembled  ox,  more  than  bull  bee£ 


jHnmds  of  htUter  per  day,  when  fully  fed;  but  for 
my  use,  I  should  prefer  the  two  pound  heUer  exhib- 
ited by  Mr.  Sheloon,  of  Wilmington.  I  have  nev- 
er met  the  man,  who  had  more  correct  ideas  of  the 
points  of  a  good  animal  than  Mr.  S.  He  is  one  of 
the  right  sort  of  fimners,  who  understands  botii 
how  "to  hold  and  drive," — ^may  his  success  be  pro- 
portionate to  his  knowledge.  *. 
September  20,  1855. 


J^or  tMe  New  JtngUmi  Fam», 

THE  TEWE8BURY  COW. 

I  was  much  gratified  on  Wednesday,  by  the  sight 
of  this  extraordinary  animal,  at  the  Show  at  Chelms- 
ford, of  whose  proiducts  I  have  read  in  the  state- 
ments made  by  her  owner,  Mr.  Reed.  I  have  no 
doubt  of  their  correctness,  but  still,  was  greatly  dis- 
appointed in  her  appearance.  She  is  not  nand- 
some.  She  has  a  coarse,  bony,  ill-looking  aspect, 
occasioned,  beyond  doubt,  by  her  propensity  to  con- 


MIDDLB8EX  CATTLE  SHOW  AHB 
EXHIBinOH. 

The  annual  festival  of  the  Middlesex  Agricultural 
Society  took  place  on  Wednesday,  Sq)tember  26th, 
a  little  earUer  than  usual — ^the  first  Wednesday  in 
October  being  the  time  at  which  most  of  the  exhi 
bitioDS  have  been  held.  For  several  days  previous, 
there  were  indications  of  a  storm,  the  wind  prevail- 
ing firom  the  east,  with  occasional  sea-mists  and 
squalls.  On  Wednesday,  however,  the  sun  sootn 
diissipated  the  vapors  that  curled  over  the  streams, 
or  rose  slowly,  in  fimtastic  forms,  from  the  low 
grounds,  and  at  nine  o'clock,  the  air  was  as  pure  and 
elastic  as  on  a  clear  October  mommg. 

So  old  Middlesex  was  awake  again.  Men  and 
maidens,  old  folks  and  children,  all  sorts  of  vehicles, 
mowing  and  washing  machines,  plows,  with  some  of 
the  prodigies  of  nature,  in  human  form,  thronged 
the  avenues  to  the  Fair  Grounds,  and  made  it  a  gak 
day  indeed. 

Then  staid  and  sober  milch  cows,  staring  and 
wondering  what  the  tumult  could  mean,  came  from 
their  quiet  and  sweet  pastures — &t  oxen  rolled 
their  sleek  sides  along  from  thdr  ''fidl  feed" 
grounds,  antic  oolts  with  their  proud  dams  fronf  the 
hills,  prim  pullets  with  their  crowing  husbands 
from  the  poultry-house,  gabbling  geese  from  the 
pool,  dudis  f^rom  the  pond,  and  fat,  sleepy,  grunt- 
ing pigs,  with  their  cousins  and  uncles,  from  their 
stercoraneous  abodes.  Noble  ''fifteen  and  sixteen 
hand  hig^"  horses  also  came,  touching  the  turf  as 
lightly  as  though  it  were  to  fall  from  under  their 
feet  at  every  step,  and  neighing,  prancing  and  snuff- 
ing the  invigorating  breeze.  All  seemed  happy  to 
witness  the  exhibitioii,  and  mingle  in  the  festivities 
of  the  day. 

At  mne  o'clock  the  Plowing  MaiA  took  place 
on  a  field  opposite  the  Society's  grounds.  Thirteen 
teams  entered,  and  the  contest  was  animated  and 
interesting,  which  a  large  number  of  people  wit- 
nessed with  apparent  satisfiu^tion.  The  sod  was 
thin,  and  in  some  places  small  stones  proved  an  in- 
terruption to  the  plow  \  but  the  work  was  generally 
skilfully  accomplished. 

The  Spading  Makh  took  place  at  ten,  immedi- 
ately after  the  plowing,  and,  as  usual,  drew  a  large 
concourse  of  spectators.  The  stirring  strains  of  the 
Boston  Brigade  Band  lent  their  aid  to  the  occasion, 
and  the  scene  soon  became  an  animated  one,  the 


vert  all  she  takes  into  milk.     I  can  readily  believe  ' 

that  an  animal  of  her  size  will  yield  two  and  a  half  spectators  at  once  fixing  upon  their  &vorite  competr 
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itors,  and  becoming  as  deeply  interested  as  the  spa- 
ders themselves.  There  were  nine  competitors  for 
the  prizes,  who  performed  their  parts  in  a  hand- 
some and  expeditious  manner. 

The  Drawing  Match,  or,  rather,  the  "  Trial  of 
Strength  and  Skill "  of  working  oxen,  came  next 
in  order,  and  ten  teams  of  noble  oxen  were  enlisted 
in  the  trial  Hundreds  of  interested  spectators 
gathered  round  this  part  of  the  exhibition,  and  wit- 
nessed a  remarkable  degree  of  skill  in  managing 
loads,  as  well  as  of  power  to  move  them. 

The  exercises  at  the  church  took  place  at  half 
past  twelve  o'clock.  A  procession  was  formed  at 
the  Society's  grounds,  under  the  marshalship  of  E. 
W.  FiSKE,  Esq.,  of  Waltham,  and,  escorted  by  the 
Boston  Brigade  Band,  proceeded  to  the  Unitarian 
church  to  listen  to  the  annual  address,  which  was 
delivered  by  the  Hon.  N.  P.  Banks,  of  Waltham. 
It  was  attentively  listened  to  by  a  large  audience. 

After  the  services  at  the  chmrch  were  closed,  the 
procession  was  re-formed  and  marched  to  the  Town 
Hall,  where  an  excellent  dinner  had  been  provided 
by  Mr.  J.  B.  Smith,  of  Boston. 

After  the  good  things  upon  the  tables  had  been 
duly  attended  to,  the  President,  Samuel  Chand- 
LEB,  Esq.,  of  Lexington,  arose,  and  briefly  express- 
ed his  gratification  at  seeing  so  many  Mends  of  the 
Society  present  at  the  annual  festival  In  the  name 
of  the  Society  he  extended  a  hearty  welcome  to 
them.  Sentiments  and  speeches  were  given,  spark- 
ling with  wit  and  humor,  intermingled  with  which 
were  the  reports  r  f  committees  and  the  announce- 
ment of  premiums  which  had  been  awarded.  Among 
the  guests  at  the  table  was  the  Hon.  Seih  Spkague, 
of  Duxbury,  who  came  as  a  Delegate  from  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture.  In  answer  to  a  senti- 
ment alluding  to  the  Board,  he  unade  excellent 
practical  remarks,  giving  evidence  of  his  accurate 
observation  of  the  several  departments  of  the  &rm, 
and  particularly  of  the  effects  of  crossing  in  our 
neat  stock.  The  whole  entertainment  at  the  table 
was  of  the  most  interesting  character. 

THE  DISPLAY  OP  PRUTT,  TBOETABLE8,  ETC. 

The  show  of  Fruit  in  the  spacious  hall  of  the 
Society  was  very  fine,  and  fully  equal  to  that  of  any 
former  year.  Three  long  tables,  and  part  of  a 
fourth,  were  loaded  with  some  of  the  finest  fruit 
we  have  ever  seen.  The  display  of  apples  was  es- 
pecially superb.  Finer  Porters  than  some  exhibited 
were  never  raised,  and  the  same  might  be  said  of 
some  other  varieties. 

The  show  of  pears,  although  of  course  not  so 
numerous  as  the  apples,  was  very  fine,  and  embrac- 
ed handsome  specimens  of  this  delicious  frtut  Of 
grapes  and  peaches  the  contributions  were  not  nur 
merous. 

Of  vegetables  there  was  a  noble  display.  All 
varieties  of  garden  products  were  numerously  rep- 


the  exhibition  showed  that  the  good  fiurmers  of  old 
Middlesex  do  not  neglect  the  substantials  in  thdr 
farming. 

Among  the  articles  in  this  department  was  a 
unique  and  beautiful  plant  called  the  **  Purple  Cape 
Broccoli,"  exhibited  by  Sunon  Brown,  of  Concord. 
The  foliage  was  rich  and  abundant,  and  the  outline 
graceful 

The  fruit  was  so  plentiful  that  the  elegant  con- 
tributions of  the  ladies  was  almost  crowded  from 
the  table.  There  was  a  variety  of  specimens  of 
needlework,  handsome  tokens  of  taste  and  skill, 
of  which  the  fair  contributors  might  well  feel  proud. 
Of  paintings  and  crayons  there  were  but  few. 

The  "bread  and  butter"  department  looked 
nicely,  as  though  a  capital  lunch  might  be  enjoyed 
if  the  injunction  "touch  not,  taste  not,  handle 
not,"  was  not  vigorously  enforced. 

The  contributions  were  arranged  with  much  taste, 
and  the  hall  presented  a  beautiful  and  gladdening 
sight  Long  tables  groaning  under  the  weight  of 
luscious  fruit,  and  a  profusion  of  wholesome  vege- 
tables, proclaimed  the  "  fatness  of  the  land,"  while 
draperies  of  brilliant  carpetings  suspended  from  the 
rafters,  and  fine  specimens  of  paper  hangings  hung 
upon  the  walls,  imparted  a  gay  and  lively  aspect  to 
the  whole. 

The  whole  interior  arrangement  of  the  building 
was  under  the  direction  of  John  B.  Moobe,  Esq.,  of 
Concord,  whose  fiuniliarity  with  fruits  and  skill  in 
arranging  them  is  scarcely  surpassed.  Under  his 
judicious  management  every  thing  was  orderly,  and 
made  agreeable  to  all.  The  Society  is  under  obli- 
gation to  him  for  his  fiuthfulness  and  skilL 

The  beautiful  carpet-rugs,  which  ornamented  the 
centre  of  the  room,  were  from  the  house  of  Tenky 
&  Co.,  Haymarket  Square,  Boston,  and  were  an  alr 
tractive  feature  of  the  exhibition. 

THE  CATTLE  PENS 

were  not  so  well  filled  as  on  previous  years,  and  the 
stock  was  not  so  good  as  at  some  former  exhibitions. 
Both  native  and  foreign  breeds  were  well  represen- 
ted in  the  bulls,  milch  cows,  and  other  neat  stock. 
Several  pens  were  filled  with  fine  looking  hX  cattle. 
Of  horses  there  was  a  larger  number  than  we  have 
ever  seen  on  exhibition  in  the  Society's  grounds  be- 
fore. 

Swine  were  not  numerous,  though  there  were 
fine  specimens  presented,  and  among  them  some 
slate  colored  pigs  of  the  Essex  variety,  contributed 
by  Chs.  B*Clabk,  of  Concord.  They  were  beauti- 
fbl  in  form,  and  are  said  to  be  a  valuable  breed. 

The  day  throughout  was  pleasant,  the  attendance 
large,  and  the  Show  a  successful  one.  Middlesex 
county  has  held  three  this  month,  each  of  which  we 
have  attended,  and  believe  them  to  be  among  the 
best  we  have  ever  witnessed.  In  frxdts, — ^with  the 
exception  of  our  neighbors  in  Essex — ^we  think  they 


resented  by  superior  specimens.    This  portion  oft  have  not  been  equalled  in  the  State, 
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For  ikB  19ew  England  Parmer, 

GROWTH  OF  Saxr ASH  YINES— CAH  WE 
SEE  PLAHTS  GROW? 

Messrs.  Editors  : — On  the  mominff  of  the  15th 
tdt,  I  measured  accurately  two  squash  vines,  and 
on  the  following  morning,  at  the  same  hour,  a^ain 
measured  them ;  one  of  tiiem  had  ^wn  over  mne, 
and  the  other  over  ten  inches  dunng  the  twenty- 
four  hours.  The  night  could  not  have  been  very  m- 
vorable  for  growth,  as  with  us  the  wind  was  from  the 
east.  The  more  rapid  grower  of  the  two  is  from  the 
seed  of  a  Oalifbmia  squash,  purporting  to  weigh  one 
hundred  and  sixty  pounds.  I  observe  that  the  fe- 
male flowers  of  this  vine  have  ten  divisions  to  the 
stamen  instead  of  eight,  which  is  the  number  in  the 
flower  of  the  common  squash.  "  You  can  see  them 
grow,"  we  sometimes  sav,  to  indicate  a  maximum  of 
growth.  For  a  loose  hyperbole,  this  is  passable, 
among  the  thousands  of  other  innocent  exaggerations 
which  serve  to  give  life  to  conversation  and  open  Iblks* 
eyes,  withal ;  but  it  would  be  more  accurate,  to  say 
that  we  can  see  that  they  have  grown ;  for,  if  we 
reflect  a  moment,  we  perceive  mat  a  growth  of 
twelve  inches  in  twenty-four  hours  would  be,  on  an ' 
average,  half  an  inch  per  hour ;  now,  as  I  draw  my 
thumb  sdong  on  the  table,  with  one  eye  on  the  clock 
above,  I  perceive  that  the  slowest  motion  possible 
for  me  to  detect  with  the  unaided  eye,  must  pass 
over  one  inch  in  from  two  to  four  minutes,  bo  that 
it  may  be  safely  afiirmed  that  a  growth,  to  be  pei> 
oeivable  with  the  unaided  eye — without  the  micro- 


I  paid  a  dollar  a  bushel  for  some  good  sized  pota- 
toes,  and  planted  them,  putting  one  in  a  hill  with- 
out cutting,  except  a  few  of  large  nze,  then  I  had  a 
few  small  ones  of  the  same  kind  which  grew  with 
the  others,  and  were  sorted  out  about  as  large  as  rob- 
in's eggs,  some  a  little  larger,  and  planted  tnem  side 
by  side,  with  the  same  manure  ana  cultivation,  and 
I  have  just  dug  them,  and  found  that  twenty  hflls  of 
the  large  seed  produced  more  in  measure,  and  lar- 
ger in  size,  than  thirty  of  the  small  ones.  On  a  small 
patch  where  I  did  not  expect  more  than  15  bush- 
els, it  being  dry  green  sward,  I  had  25.  WDl  some 
one  give  the  result  of  his  experiences. 

Yours,  X. 

Souih  Abington,  Sept,  17,  1855. 


BEES. 

Any  body  can  manage  bees.  It  is  the  easiest 
thing  in  the  world  to  do  it,  just  as  it  is  to  make  an 
egg  stand  on  end, — after  one  knows  how.  A  man 
who  knows  their  nature,  and  habits,  and  can  avail 
himself  of  their  instincts,  can  make  them  do  just 
what  he  pleases.  Ten  thousand  men  have  kept 
bees  for  tnousands  of  years,  and  have  watched  their 
doings,  and  many  have  written  learned  treatises  up- 
on the  economy  of  their  Commonwealths,  But  it 
has  foUen  to  Huber  and  Langstroth  and  a  few  others 
to  discover  the  few  simple  Recrcts  which,  while  they 
are  unknown,  have  rendered  their  movements  so 
mpterious.  Any  body  can  move  a  hive  of  bees 
from  its  stand,  invert  it  and  call  them  out,  and  han- 


scope — must  be  at  the  rate  of  from  thirty  to  sixty  idle  them  as  he  pleases,  and  restore  them  to  the 
fed  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours !    a  growth,  hive  with  perfect  safety,  and  the  bees  will  be  all 


as  we  are  all  well  aware,  attained  by  few,  if  any 
plants  in  the  temperate  zone  during  the  entire  sea- 
son. 

What  revelations  the  microscope  might  make 
we  cannot  say ;  though  from  the  above  &cts  one 
would  think  in  the  case  of  these  vines,  that  with  a 
power  of  from  thirty  to  sixty,  it  might  be  possible 


the  time  perfectly  good-natured,  and  not  an  indi- 
vidual among  them  will  oifer  to  sting  him,  and  yet 
verj'  few  persons  dare  make  the  attempt,  and  still 
fewer  know  how  to  do  it  with  safety.  ITie  object  of 
the  miser  is  to  lay  up  treasure.  This  occupies  his 
thoughts  and  his  nands  day  and  night,  Kis  heart 
is  with  his  gold.     It  is  the' god  of  his  worship.     He 


to  witness  that  most  wonderful  of  all  vegetable  |  has  no  place  in  his  mind  for  any  other  tnought. 
phenomena,  the  growth  of  plants  j  and  with  one  of  Upon  the  slightest  alarm,  he  grasps'his  money-  bags, 
stdl  higher  powers  to  investigate  still  more  deeply,  I  if  he  hears  a  step  at  the  door  m  the  darkness  of 
perhaps,  even  to  the  detecting  of  the  elaboration 'night,  he  deems  his  treasure  in  danger.  He  believes 
and  curculation  of  the  vegetable  juices!  That  final]  all  others  attach  the  siime  value  to  it,  and  that 
wonderful  transformation  of  elements  into  vegeta-jwhen  they  approach  his  premises,  they  can  have  no 
ble  tissue,  analogous  to  the  change  of  elements  in  other  object  but  to  gain  jxissession  of  it.     The  bees, 


the  capillary  vessels  of  animals  into  bone,  muscle^ 
&c.,  must,  m  like  manner,  probably  ever  remain 
hidden  from  man's  feeble  powers. 

Yours  truly,       James  J.  H.  Gregory. 
Marblehead,  S^.  25,  1855. 


For  the  Hew  England  Farmer. 

SEED  POTATOES. 

Mr.  Editor: — Much  has  been  written  about 
seed  potatoes,  some  advocating  the  planting  of  small 
potatoes.  Now  that  small  potatoes  will  sometimes 
produce  large  ones,  I  do  not  doubt ;  but  that  is  not 
the  rule.    *'Like  produces  like,"  is  a  law  of  nature, 

and  until  that  law  i.  abrogated,  a*  we  plant,or  sow,  ;;j  orth^irXiSg.  To  lay  up,  secure  and  defend 
mthephymcal,  vegetable  and  the  mo«l  kingdom,  ^^^^  j^^,,^^  J  ^^^^^  j^J;^  ^  directed.- 
that  shall  we  also  reap.    Why  don't  those  wntersi^^„  ^„^  j„  ^^^j,  ^   ^„^  ^  ^^  ^ 


in  their  way,  are  |>erfect  misers.  They  labor  inces- 
santly for  about  eight  months  in  the  year,  to  amass 
honey.  They  undergo  the  seveifest  toil  to  search  it 
out,  and  transport  it  to  their  storehouses.  In  the 
early  spring,  from  the  flowers  of  the  willow,  of  the 
alder  and  the  maple,  from  the  blossoms  of  the 
cherry  and  the  nectarine  and  the  peach,  and  through 
the  heat  of  summer,  from  the  bean  and  clover,  and 
a  thousand  sweet  flowers,  and  as  the  autumn  ap- 
proaches, from  the  mature  juices  of  the  plum,  the 
peach,  the  pear  and  the  apple,  they  suck  the  sweet 
nectar,  and  bear  it  vrith  unfailing  instinct  to  the 
storehouse  which  their  fellows  have  built  to  receive 
it    This  is  the  great  work  of  their  lives,  the  one 


who   recommend  small  potatoes  for  seed,  recom-, 


other  purpose. 


When  attacked,  all  their  movements 
^"jT  TTri^^i"'  ».*«***  ^^«».«,  «..^  o^««,  u«^*iv*  1  ^^.g  reference  to  the  security  of  their  honey. 
«ed.  of  dlkinds^  Thwthey  ought  to  do  to  be  con- y^^^  y^  ^^  ^^^^  they  befieve  with  the  miser, 
■stoit.    Ihadthe  cuno«ty,la.t  8pnng,totry  the  N  ^  ^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^^^  „j.  ^^^  j^^^^^       ^ 

wpenment  of  smaJl  potatoes  to  sadrfy  myself,  al-  L  the  only  treasure  of  any  object  to  them,  they  act 
though  pretty  well  satwfted  m  my  own  mmd  be-  „„  ^^  ^^^  ^^  .^  j,  „/^  ^^  ^  ^^    jf 
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the  alarm  is  repeated,  each  one  dropa  all  other  em- 
plo)rment,  whether  he  is  constructing  a  cell,  or  fill- 
ing it  with  honey,  or  in  whatever  work  he  may  be 
employed,  and  sets  himself  at  once  to  secure  as 
much  noney  as  his  honey  bag  will  contain.  Each 
one  secures  a  share  or  the  pure  limpid  nectar. 
Each  sucks  in  his  drop  of  honey,  that  at  least  so 
much  may  be  secured  from  plunder.  It  is  surpris- 
ing with  what  rapidity  a  bee  will  fill  himself  with 
honey,  when  alarmed.  He  draws  it  in,  in  »  continu- 
ed stream  till  he  can  hold  no  more,  and  then  quiet- 
ly awTuts  the  result  of  the  akurm.  Having  secured 
as  much  of  his  treasure  as  he  can,  the  instinct  of  his 
nature  is  satisfied.  He  has  done  all  he  can.  And 
now  comes  the  secret  by  the  knowledge  of  which 
the  operator  can  handle  and  manage  them  as  he 
chooses.  IFhen  a  bee  is  full  of  honey  he  never 
stings,  unless  pinched  or  otherwise  iniured.  The 
operator  has  only  to  induce  them  to  fill  their  bags 
with  honey,  ana  they  at  once  become  hannless. 
This  is  a  uniform  law  of  their  natures,  as  certain 
and  reliable  as  any  other  law  of  nature.  The  know- 
ledge of  this  law,  and  a  little  expertness  in  manage 
in^  the  alarm  in  such  a  way  as  to  induce  each  bee  to 
seize  his  portion  of  the  common  treasure,  is  the  only 
magic  possessed  by  the  bee  charmers,  which  enables 
them  to  astonish  by  their  boldness  the  uninitiated 
lookers  on.  The  chines  have  no  stinffs,  of  course 
they  ma^  be  handled  with  impunity.  They  maybe 
distinguished  by  their  larger  size.  The  different 
keys  upon  which  bees  pitch  their  note  indicate  their 
condition.  When  they  are  fuU  of  honey  their  note 
is  on  a  lower  key,  and  has  a  quite  uniform  hum 
drum  tone.  When  they  are  empty,  their  note  is 
sharp  and  ansry.  When  a  swarm  have  filled  them- 
selves it  may  happen  that  one  or  more  may  be  found, 
that  have  not  secured  any  portion  of  the  treasure. 
Perhaps  they  have  just  returned  to  the  hive,  and 
have  had  no  opportunity  to  fill  themselves.  These 
will  fly  about  m  great  agitation  uttering  a  sharp 
piercing  note.  1£  you  are  not  careful  you  may  ^t 
stung  by  them.  Tneir  an^ry  note  is  readily  distm- 
guished  from  the  note  of  tne  rest  of  the  swarm,  and 
the  operator  puts  himself  at  once  on  his  guard.  A 
few  days  since,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Mr. 
Langstroth,  on  the  grounds  of  Mr.  Brown,  Editor 
of  the  J^evD  Englarul  Farmer,  take  a  large  old  hive, 
full  of  bees,  and  remove  it  from  its  stand,  and  turn 
it  bottom  upwards,  and  call  out  the  swarm  into  an 
empty  box — take  them  up  by  handfuls,  and  handle 
them  with  the  same  freedom,  as  he  would  so  many 
peas.  He  broke  open  several  bees  and  shewed  the 
fuU  honey  bag.  He  struck  down  one  that  was 
uttering  a  spiteful  note  and  threatened  to  sting  him, 
and  shewed  that  his  bag  was  empty.  Not  having 
secured  any  portion  of  the  common  stock,  he  was 
obeying  the  next  instinct  of  his  nature,  and  endea- 
voring with  his  own  unaided  weapon,  to  drive  off 
the  invader.  Mr.  L.  has  constructed  a  very  inge- 
nious hive,  in  which  the  operations  of  the  bees,  and 
the  progress  of  their  work,  may  be  readily  watched 
from  day  to  day.  In  this  hive,  the  comb  is  con- 
sti-ucted  in  plates  about  an  inch  thick,  entirely  dis- 
tinct from  each  other.  Any  one  of  these  plates  may 
be  taken  r.  ..^  the  bees  shaken  or  brushed  from 
the  comb.  The  comb  is  then  detached  from  the 
frame  that  contains  it  The  frame  is  replaced,  and 
the  bees  immediately  set  themselves  to  work  to 
reconstruct  another  comb  in  place  of  that  which 
has  been  taken  away.  The  whole  arrangement  is 
very  complete,  and  shows  a  thorough  knowledge  of 


the  nature  and  habits  of  bees,  a  knowledge  which 
has  cost  him  years  of  close  and  careful  observation. 
We  commend  this  hive  to  those  who  raise  hon^, 
and  who  would  always  ha/e  it  within  their  reach, 
and  especially  to  those  who  like  to  study  the  habits 
and  economy  of  the  curious  and  **  busy  bee." — 
Country  JownaL 

For  the  New  En^ani  Parmer » 

THE  FABMES. 

D<Mi  tha  fanner  dig  the  dirt? 

Aye,  ftye ; 
Does  he  wear  a  coane  abirt? 

Aye,  aye ; 
And  If  his  cheek  is  brown 
With  the  kisses  of  the  sun. 
Is  he  less  a  gentleman  ? 

Nay,  nay. 

Does  the  fkrmer  plow  and  sow  ? 

^e>  aye ; 
Does  he  wield  the  spade  and  hoe  ? 

Aye,  aye  j 
And  if  his  hand  is  hard, 
And  his  feet  be  roughly  shod, 
Shall  we  give  him  less  regard  ? 

Nay,  nay.  • 

Does  the  farmer  work  for  all  ? 

Aye,  aye  j 
Labors  he  for  great  and  small  ? 

Aye,  aye  j 
If  fkom  out  the  farmer's  store 
Comes  the  bread  for  rioh  and  poor, 
Should  we  honor  him  the  more  ? 

Yea,  yea. 

Oive  the  farmer  then  his  due  ; 

Aye,  aye ; 
Though  he  tervee,  lie*s  matter  too. 

Aye,  aye  J 
And  may  Heaven  its  blessings  shed 
Down  upon  tlie  farmer^  head, 
'Till  we  oease  our  cry  for  bread, 

Aye,  aye. 
Svmen^,  Matt.,  Sept.  19, 1866.  Mtka  Mtbiu. 


For  ike  New  Sngkmd  Farmer, 

LEXINGTON  FAEMEB8*  CLUB. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  24th  inst,  the  citizens  of 
Lexington,  imder  the  auspices  of  the  Lexington 
Farmers'  Club,  got  up  an  exhibition  that  was  highly 
creditable  to  that  good  old  fiurming  town.  We 
have  seen  larger  exhibitions  of  fruit  and  vegetables, 
but  we  never  saw  a  better  one.  The  samples  of 
apples  were  equal  to  the  best,  and  prove  that  the 
citizens  of  this  town  take  a  deep  interest  in  this  de- 
partment The  market-eardeners  brought  forward 
some  of  their  best  samples  of  vegetables,  and  the 
specimens  of  needle-work  proved  that  the  &ir  la- 
cues  of  Lexington  take  an  interest  in  the  pursuits  of 
their  fathers  and  brothers  and  husbands.  After  wit- 
nessing the  exhibition,  we  formed  a  procession,  and 
marched  into  the  old  meeting-house,  and  listened 
to  an  address  from  N.  P.  Banks.  At  7  o'clock,  we 
sat  down  to  supper  at  the  Lexington  House.  The 
supper  was  not  only  good,  but  degant,  and  ever}'- 
thing  went  off  in  fine  style  under  the  Presidency  of 
Mr.  Copeland.  After  satisfying  the  wants  of  the 
appetite,  the  assembly  was  addressed  by  Mr.  Banks, 
Professor  Nash,  Dr.  Reynolds,  of  Concord,  Rev. 
Mr.  Pope,  of  Somerville,  Rev.  Mr.  Staples,  of  Lex- 
ington, and  Gen.  Samuel  Chandler,  President  of  ^e 
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Not. 


Middlesex  Agricultural  Society.  The  whole  affeir 
was  admirably  managed,  and  we  have  no  doubt,  will 
contribute  to  the  interest  which  has  been  already 
awakened  in  the  Tarious  departments  of  agriculture 
and  horticulture,  among  the  inhabitants  of  this  pat- 
riotic town.  Yours,  J.  K. 


For  the  New  Bngkuid  Parmer. 

A  OLAHCE  AT  A  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
FRUIT  GARDEN. 

Pear  Geowino  at  Laconia. 
BY  H.  F.  FRENCH. 
Up  in  New  Hampshire,  some  twenty  miles  above 
Cbncord,  on  the  Concord  and  Montreal  railroad, 
lies  the  new  town  of  Laoonia,  recently  created  by 
an  act  of  the  General  Court,  out  of  part  of  the  ter- 
ritory of  Meredith.  The  village  is  separated  from 
Gilford  by  the  clear  and  beautiful  stream,  through 
which  the  waters  of  the  small  bays  above,  and  of 
Winnipisseogee  Lake  still  higher,  are  brought  into 
Sanbornton  Bay.  This  stream  is  of  itself  "a  thing 
of  beauty,"  and  so,  according  to  somebody,  "is  a  joy 
forever"  to  the  beholder.     It  is  worth  a  journey 


the  great  lake,  with  its  countless  islands,  one,  it  is 
estimated,  for  each  day  in  the  year,  the  lake  so  beau- 
tiful, that  it  was  called  by  the  Indians  by  its  pre- 
sent name,  which  signifies  ^'The  Smile  of  the  Great 
Spirit,^  and  away  in  the  distance,  the  White  HillSy 
known  first  in  history  as  '*The  Clm^stal  Mountains," 
lift  up  their  towering  heads. 

But  I  must  descend  from  these  heights  to  more 
sober  views,  and  leave  scenes  on  which  it  is  plea- 
sant to  look  back,  merely  sa}ing  in  conclusion,  that 
sensible  men  and  women  of  late,  who  leave  the 
cities  in  summer,  are  finding  out  the  villages  I  have 
named,  and  spending  their  weeks  of  leisure  there, 
instead  of  seeking  the  crowded  hotels  of  fiishiona- 
ble  watering-places. 

In  this  new  ifllage  of  Laconia,  among  many 
other  gentlemen  of  taste  in  horticultural  matters, 
lives  my  friend  and  cousin,  Henry  J.  French, 
whose  well-deserved  honors,  in  the  way  of  fruit  ex- 
hibitions at  our  State  Fair,  I  have,  from  the  simi- 
larity of  our  names,  sometimes  divided  with  him, 
while  he,  innocent  victim  of  this,  to  him,  unfortu- 
nate coincidence,  has  occasionally  had  laid  to  his 
charge  some  less  desirable  products  of  my  pen.  As 


from  old  Concord,  in  the  Bay  State,  for  Hawthorne, 

and  Emerson,  and  Thoreau,  and  Channing,  who 'for  myself  I  have  no  idea  of  applying  to  the  Legia- 

have  so  sweetly  "dreamed  dreams"  over  the  tran-  lature  for  a  change  of  name,  to  escape  the  credit  of 


quil  waters  of  the  sleeping  Concord  and  Assabeth, 
to  "see  visions"  by  the  rushing,  sparkling,  wakeful, 
though  I  believe  nameless  river,  which  brings  the 
mountain  springs  from  "the  Chrystal  Hills,"  in  a 
broad  stream,  so  constant  and  rapid,  that  the  heat 
of  summer  does  not  narrow  it,  nor  the  chains  of 
winter  bind  it  for  a  moment  To  be  sure,  one  seems 
to  hear  in  its  noisy  current,  loud  boastings  of  its 
power  and  usefulness,  how,  after  finding  ite  way 
to  the  Merrimack,  it  can  turn  the  mighty  fectory 
wheels  at  Manchester  and  Lawrence  j  and  after  all, 
one  begins  to  doubt,  whether  a  more  serene  and 
peaceful  existence,  like  that  of  the  Concord,  whose 
very  name  denotes  its  character,  is  not  better  than 
this  mad  spirit  of  unrest,  and  this  ability  to  serve 
the  purposes  of  man,  which  tempts  him  ever  to  en- 
slave and  ruin. 

But  we  need  not  detract  from  the  striking  beauty 
of  this  dividing  line  of  Gilford  and  Laconia,  by  any 
efforts  at  sentiment.  Instead  of  following  it  in  fiujt 
or  fancy  to  the  ocean,  take  an  afternoon  drive  with 
an  agreeable  companion  over  PolUrd's  Hill  at  the 
east,  or  farther  on,  ascend  Mount  Belknap,  and  a 
view  will  meet  the  eye,  such  as  is  not  surjMissed  for 
beauty  and  grandeur  in  New  England.  Below,  on 
the  west,  stretching  away,  among  hills  which  push 
boldly  down  to  its  shores,  lies  the  Great  Bay,  while 
at  short  intervals  above,  Long  Bay  and  Round  Bay 
reflect  the  light  of  the  setting  sun,  and  Laconia,  and 
Gilford,  and  Lake  Village,  nestling  down  between 
the  hills  in  the  distance,  seem  like  some  fairy 
dwellings  in  a  vast  and  variegated  artificial  pleasure 
ground  of  the  giants.    Northerly,  in  full  view,  lies 


his  fruit-growing.  He  is  at  liberty  to  do  so,  when- 
ever he  finds  the  vicarious  punishment  of  my  edito- 
rial sins  too  grievous  to  be  borne.  Mr.  French  has 
at  present,  in  my  judgment,  decidedly  the  best  fruit 
garden  I  have  ever  seen  in  New  Hampshire.  It 
covers  about  two  acres  of  land,  of  what  I  should 
call,  part  a  sandy  loam,  and  part  a  gravelly  loam, 
over  a  hard  pan,  a  little  elevated  above  the  level  of 
the  village  generally,  but  not  so  high  but  that  the 
mist  which  usually  rises  in  the  autumn  from  the 
water  protects  it  from  the  early  froats.  He  has 
forty  varieties  of  pears,  nearly  all  in  bearing  this 
year,  all  the  best  varieties  of  plums,  a  good  selection 
of  apples,  with  most  of  the  small  fruits  that  can  be 
cultivated  in  this  region.  He  has  occupied  the 
place  but  eight  years,  though  a  part  of  his  grounds 
had  been  before  occupied  by  Hon.  Wm.  C.  Clark, 
now  of  Manchester,  who  had  commenced  the  work 
of  planting  fruit  trees.  I  have  elsewhere  seen  well 
culti\'ated  trees,  and  perfect  fruit,  but  I  thmk  New 
England  could  not  show,  this  season,  a  garden  con- 
taining an  equal  number  of  pear  and  plum  trees 
more  uniformly  healthy,  and  more  fully  laden  with 
fruit  in  its  highest  perfection.  The  secret  of  his 
success  is,  that  having  a  location  neither  too  wet  nor 
too  dry,  he  has  ordered  his  trees  from  the  best  nur- 
series, paid  for  them  the  highest  prices,  and  given 
them  the  best  cultivation  he  knew  how  to  bestow. 
Most  of  us  do  no  such  thing.  We  know  that  dwarf 
pears  require  a  rich  soil,  deeply  trenched,  that  they 
should  be  headed  in,  and  kept  in  pyramidal  form, 
and  that  the  fhiit  be  thinned  out,  to  prevent  over- 
bearing.   I  know  a  great  many  cultivators  who 
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Hinow  the  right,  and  yet  the  wrong  pursue/'  in  all 
these  matters.  Mr.  French  excavates  three  feet 
deep,  to  plant  a  dwarf  pear.  He  considers  it  essen- 
tial to  plant  the  tree  three  inches  below  where  it 
was  budded,  and  says  he  is  not  aware  that  he  ever 
manured  a  pear  tree  too  liberally,  though  he  con- 
structs heaps  of  compost  for  his  two  acres  that 
would  be  respectable  for  a  small  farm.  One  thing 
is  noticeable,  in  regard  to  all  his  trees,  including 
the  apple.  They  are  all  trained  low,  with  short 
stems.  This  is  commonly  objected  to,  in  itpple 
orchards,  because  of  the  inconvenience  of  cultivap 
ting  among  them,  and  this  consideration  is  to  be 
weighed,  and  a  proper  medium  preserved.  I  have 
myself  always  despised  long-legged  trees.  The  first 
object  is  to  obtain  fruit,  not  to  cultivate  the  land, 
and  low  trees  I  think  are  more  fruitful  than  high 
ones.  And  besides,  the  labor  of  gathering  fruit 
from  tall  trees  in  an  orchavd  is  so  much  greater  as 
to  compensate  for  a  great  deal  of  extra  cultivation 
by  hand,  where  cattle  cannot  work  close  to  the 
trunks.  Mr.  French's  mind  is  made  up  decidedly, 
on  that  point  He  says  he  is  sure  such  a  drought 
and  heat  as  that  of  1854  would  have  destroyed  ma- 
ny of  his  trees,  had  not  the  ground  under  them, 
and  their  trunks,  been  shaded  by  the  branches, 
thought  the  experience  of  my  friend  so  valuable, 
espedaUy  to  those  who  are  cultivating  in  his  neigh- 
borhood, that  I  took  the  liberty  to  pencU  down  the 
results  of  his  experiments  in  regard  to  some  of  the 
known  varieties  of  pears. 

We  are  all  aware,  that  success  in  pear  culture  is 
very  various,  even  in  the  same  neighborhood,  and 
on  soil  and  with  treatment  much  the  same.  In  the 
region  about  Boston,  where  fruit-growers  meet  re- 
gularly and  compare  notes  frequentiy,  it  might  be 
presumptuous,  in  any  individual,  to  set  up  the  short 
experience  of  himself  or  another  against  the  general 
opinion.  Mr.  French  is  nearly  a  hundred  miles 
from  Boston,  and  sixty  from  tiie  ocean,  and  it  has 
seemed  to  me  that  his  observations  might  prove  a 
valuable  contribution  to  the  cause  of  fruit-grovnng. 
I  will  take  the  responsibility,  therefore,  of  stating 
briefly  the  opinions  which  he  has  formed,  leaving 
it  to  each  person  who  reads,  to  judge  how  fer  they 
may  be  useful,  as  a  guide  to  himself. 

Ten  Vaweties  op  Peaks  Approved. 

1.  BLOODOOOD.~On  pear  stock  j  ripe  Uwt  of  August ;  me- 
dium size,  bears  well— good. 

3.  BARTLETT.— On  pear  and  quince,  thrives  well  on  both, 

though  best  upon  pear  stocks,  which  produce  more 
abundantly,  and  larger  fruit. 

8.  BELLE  LUCRATIVE On  quince ;  ripe  early  In  October ; 

a  free  growing,  hardy  tree,  and  great  bearer.  Fruit 
fair  and  perfect,  and  of  delicious  flavor,  and  ripens 
anywhere,  with  as  little  care  as  a  Baldwin  apple.  On 
the  whole,  the  most  valuable  variety  of  all  the  pears, 
so  far  as  tested. 

4.  LOLISE  BONNE  DE  JERSEY.— On  quince ;  ripe  October 

10th ;  a  hardy,  free  be  \rer ;  fruit  fair,  high  colored 
and  fine  flavored,  a  val  aable  pear  for  general  culttva- 
Uon. 

5.  FLEMISH  BEAUTY.— The  most  splendid  of  all  pears  in 

size  and  color ;  better  than  the  Bartlett  in  flavor,  and 
of  large  sise ;  on  quince— ripe  In  the  middle  of  October. 


6.  BEURRE  D>ANJOU.«M>n  quince  ;  middle  of  October.  A 
fine,  healthy,  happy  looking  tree.  A  free  bearer, 
grows  well.  Fruit  high  colored  and  good,  and  ripens 
without  care. 

7.  GRAY  DOYENNE.- November ;  on  quince  ;  not  a  free 
bearer.  Nearly  equal  to  the  old  St.  Michael,  which  it 
resembles,  and  which  Is  admitted  to  be  the  perfection 
of  pears.    Fruit  fair  and  delicious. 

8.  BEURRE  DIEL.— On  quince  ;  December ;  a  free  bearer, 
and  healthy ;  fruit  high  flavored,  russet  colored. 

9.  WINTER  NELIS.— Late  winter  fruit ;  on  quince ;  a  flne 
fruit,  which  ripens  well  in  a  common  cellar.  A  shy 
bearer,  and  grows  irregularly. 

10.  SECKEL. — On  pear;  first  of  November}  a  feeble,  slow 
growing  tree,  though  healthy }  fruit  small  but  delicious. 

Five  Varieties  of  Pears  Condemned. 

1.  DEARBORN'S  SEEDLING.— On  pear ;  ripe  1st  September ; 
a  small,  coarse  fruit,  with  nothing  to  recommend  it ; 
worth  about  seventy-five  cents  a  bushel,  and  not  woi^ 
thy  a  place  in  a  gentleman's  garden,  so  far  as  tried 
here,  though  of  high  reputation  about  Boston. 

2.  DUCHESSE  D'ANGOULEME.— On  quince }  a  good  grower, 
and  bears  well.  Fruit  very  large  and  very  fine,  when 
ripe,  but  needs  about  a  month  more,  at  each  end  of 
the  season,  to  make  it  sure  In  this  latitude. 

8.  OLOUT  MORCEAU.— On  quince }  shows  a  good  disposlti<m 
to  grow  and  bear,  but  the  tree  blights  worse  than  any 
other  variety,  except  the 

4.  PASSE  COLMAR.— On  quince.  Nearly  every  tree  ruined 
by  the  blight— entirely  hopeless. 

5.  VICAR  OF  WINKFIELD.— On  quince.  Tree  hardy  and 
grows  w«ll.  Fruit  fair  and  large,  but  with  the  best 
care  here,  coarse,  corky,  choalcy,  and  unfit  for  an 
amateur  to  eat.  Often  of  flne  quality  in  Boston,  and 
sold  at  a  shilling  each. 

The  above  are  the  present  impressions  of  Mr. 
French  in  regard  to  the  fruits*  named,  difiering 
widely,  as  to  some  varieties,  from  the  received  opin- 
ions. Dearborn's  Seedling,  for  instance,  I  am  told 
by  Mr.  Bull,  of  Concord,  Mass.,  who  is  high  author- 
ity in  such  matters,  is  with  him  a  firstrrate  fruit, 
nearly  equal  in  flavor  to  the  St.  Michael ;  and  the 
Glout  Moiceau,  which  at  Laconia  is  destroyed  by 
the  blight — a  dozen  in  a  row — ^while  other  varieties 
grow  finely  on  each  side  of  it,  at  Mr.  Bull's  place, 
is  a  fine,  healthy  tree. 


WIND  8UGKIN0. 

This  detestable  habit  in  horses  may  be  cured,  so 
say  contributors  to  the  Ohio  CulUvaior,  by  the  fol- 
lowing process : 

Wind  sucking  is  a  habit,  (like  chewing  tobacco) 
much  easier  acquired  than  forgotten.  It  can  only 
be  practised  however  under  &vorable  circumstances 
— ^that  is,  when  there  is  some .  object  on  which  the 
horse  can  rest  his  teeth,  located  about  as  high  as 
his  breast — such  as  a  common  manner,  for  instance. 
The  best  remedy,  therefore,  is  to  place  the  feeding 
trough  as  low  as  the  CTOund  or  floor  of  the  stable, 
and  the  hay-rack  as  Jdgh  as  the  horse  can  reach ; 
and  see  that  there  is  no  object  of  an  intermediate 
height  for  him  to  rest  his  teeth  upon  to  suck  wind. 
Care  must  also  be  taken  that  when  out  of  the  sta- 
ble, he  is  not  allowed  to  stand  near  a  fence  or  stump, 
or  any  object  of  convenient  height  for  practising 
this  habit  In  the  course  of  a  few  months,  say  five 
or  six,  he  will  forget  the  trick. 

Jay  County f  IwL  G.  Bateham. 

Another  Remedy. — ^Tie  a  cord  around  the  neck 
of  the  horse  sufficiently  tight  to  prevent  him  from 
enlarging  the  throat,  as  is  done  in  wind  sucking, 
but  not  so  tight  as  to  obstruct  breathing  or  swal- 
lowing.   A  tight  halter,  with  throat  strap,  will  an- 
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swer  thift  purpose.  It  iviU  need  to  be  worn  for  two 
or  three  months.  This  remedy  is  easy,  and  I  haye 
found  it  quite  effectual — A  Subscriber. 


Par  the  New  SngUmd  Farmer. 

leaSBX.  AOSICULTUBAL  SOCIETT. 

REPORTED  BY  J.  F.  C.  HTDE. 

The  annual  Fair  of  this  Society  was  held  at 
Haverhill  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  Sept.  26th 
and  27th,  and  though  tnere  was  c^uite  a  shower  on 
the  morning  of  the  second  day  which  threatened  to 
mar  the  pleasures  of  the  oocaaon,  yet  it  did  not  at 
all  interfere  with  the  successful  carrying  out  of  the 
admirable  arrangements  that  had  been  made.  On 
the  first  day,  amone  other  things  was  the  drawing 
match,  which  took  pku»  a  little  north  of  the  village. 
The  loads  were  for  one  yoke  of  oxen,  two  tons,  and 
then  four  tons,  which  were  drawn  up  hill  by  several 
teams  in  fine  style.  Loads  for  smgle  horse  teams, 
a  cord  of  hard  wood ;  the  ease  with  which  the  work 
was  done  showed  that  the  animals  had  been  well 
trained  for  work. 

8PADINO  MATCH. 

There  were  nine — all  Wshmen — entered  for 
spading,  but  only  seven  took  part ;  the  lot  to  be 
spaded  by  each  person  was  six  feet  by  ten,  and  the 
time  occupied  in  doing  the  work  was  seven  minutes. 
The  work  was  not  as  weU  done  as  it  might  have 
been,  had  there  been  less  excitement  and  confusion 
on  the  ground. 

The  uiow  in  the  Town  Hall,  which  we  looked  in 
upon  the  first  day,  was  very  good,  and  in  some  re- 
spects better  than  is  usually  seen  at  these  fairs.  That 
of  manu&ctured  goods  was  fair ;  boots  and  shoes, 
for  which  this  county  is  noted,  taking  the  lead. 
There  were  fine  specimens  of  worsted  work,  which 
do  credit  to  the  good  ladies  of  Essex.  The  show  of 
fruit  and  vegetables  was  exceedingly  fine,  especially 
of  apples,  of  which  we  think  we  have  never  seen  bet- 
ter. Pears  were  also  shown  in  abundance ;  among 
others  we  noticed  a  most  splendid  box  of  the  Beurre 
Clairgeau,  a  new  variety  of  great  promise,  which 
were  contributed  by  J.  Fowler,  of  Salisbury ;  noble 
Flemish  Beauties,  Duchesse  d'Angouleme,  and  many 
others.  Among  the  apples,  J.  B.  Barker,  of 
Methuen,  took  the  lead ;  he  receiving  very  justly  the 
first  premium.  We  noticed  on  the  tables  a  new 
grape  from  the  Rev.  W.  C.  Richards,  of  Lynn,  called 
the  <<  Millard  SeedUng,"  which  is  said  to  be  the 
product  of  a  raisin  seed ;  the  Committee  awarded 
It  a  premium  for  the  best  seedling.  Of  Flowers 
there  was  no  lack, — Dahlias  were  coninouieu  in 
^reat  ^^ety  by  that  prince  of  DahHa  growers.  Gen. 
Oliver,  of  Lawrence.  Bouquets  in  great  profusion 
adorned  the  halL  Of  Vegetables  there  was  a  great 
abundance,  especially  of  mammoth  squashes,  some 
weighing  over  150  pounds  each ;  potatoes  very  large 
and  handsome,  ana  in  short,  the  vegetables  as  well 
as  fruit,  did  great  credit  torthe  mrmers  of  that 
county.  / 

DAIRY  PRJSdUCTS, 

were  not  very  plent}',  n^l^h  there  were  a  few 
specimens  of  good  butter  shown,  but  no  cheese. 

EXHIBITION.  OF  STOCK. 

There  were  a  few  superb  horses  that  attracted 
considerable  attention.  The  stock  was  well  ar- 
ranged in  suitable  pens,  which  were  nearly  all  full 
of  good  cattle  andr  swine.     Some  improvement  has 


been  made  in  this  department,  but  there  is  room 
for  a  good  deal  more.  We  noticed  amon^  others, 
fine  Jerseys  and  Devons,  &c  The  workmg  ozien 
were  good. 

FLOWING  MATCH. 

This  WHS  the  first  thing  to  come  off  on  the  second 
day;  it  took  place  in  an  old  pasture  a  mile  or  more 
from  the  village.  Of  those  who  plowed,  five  used 
double  ox  teams,  single  plows;  four,  double  ox 
teams,  double  Eagle  plows;  three,  double  horse 
teams,  double  plows ;  five,  double  horse  teams,  an- 
gle plows ;  ana  eight,  ox  teams,  single  plows.  The 
land  was  stony  and  with  a  tender  sward,  and  was 
well  calculated  to  test  the  skill  of  the  plowman 
and  the  good  qualities  of  the  plows^  The  work, 
taken  together,  was  well  done,  tHough  we  think 
there  is  room  for  improvement  in  this  dvection. 

The  Trotting  Match  did  not  come  off  as  expected, 
much  to  the  disappointment  of  the  great  crowd 
that  had  assembled  to  witness  it. 

THE  ADDRESS. 

The  next  thing  on  the  programme  were  the  ser- 
vices at  the  Centre  church,  which  consisted  of  Prayer, 
singing  of  an  Anthem,  and  Original  Hymn,  and  an 
Address,  by  Dr.  Nichols,  of  Haverhill 

His  subject  was,  "What  Chemistry  has  done  and 
is  capable  of  doing  for  the  Farmer."  He  spoke  of 
those  farmers  who  availed  themselves  of  the  lig^t 
that  chemistry  had  thrown  on  the  subject  of  agii- 
culture,  as  being  the  most  thrifty,  and  the  first  to 
find  out  and  mSne  use  of  improved  tools,  &c.,  for 
the  fiurmer's  use.  While  the  other  class  believe  in 
physical  abilities,  and  trust  to  the  predictions  of  the 
Old  Farmer's  Almanac,  and  would  not,  on  any  ac- 
count, kill  their  hogs  unless  the  moon  was  right  A 
knowledge  of  Chemistry  taught  all  the  secrets^  of 
vegetable  growth,  and  is  alone  capable  of  teaching 
us  all  that  we  can  know,  of  those  forces  that  pro- 
duce soils  and  the  plants  that  grow  upon  the  soiL 
Guided  by  its  light  there  is  no  uncertamty ;  without 
it,  all  is  doubt  and  uncertainty.  The  advantages  of 
deep  plowing  and  the  thorough  pulverization  of  the 
soil  was  ably  treated.,  Also,  tne  compost  heaps 
which  miffht  be  made  up  to  advantaspe  with  lime, 
pond  mud,  loam  from  beside  the  waUs,  &c  The 
liquid  excrements  of  the  animal  he  considered  equal 
in  value  to  the  solid,  and  should  be  carefully  saved 
by  a  reservoir  which  might  easily  be  built  by  dig- 
ging out  and  cementing  aroimd  so  as  to  make  it  wa- 
ter tight,  answering  the  purpose  and  being  cheaply 
built  In  closing,  ne  said  the  car  of  knowledge  is 
rapidly  passing,  and  if  you  do  not  jump  upon  the 
platform  you  are  lost  Slugmirds,BlumDer  no  long- 
er, if  you  intend  to  succeed  m  the  business  of  farm- 
ing. The  address  is  one  that  may  with  profit  be  ta- 
ken to  the  homes  of  the  &rmers,  and  read  and  pon- 
dered. 

THE  DINNER. 

After  the  address,  a  large  company  repaired  to 
the  new  tent  on  the  Common,  where  a  good  dinner 
had  been  nrepared  by  Mr,  Steele,  of  Haverhill,  who 
did  himself  credit  on  this  occasion.  After  a  bless- 
ing had  been  asked  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Perr}-,  the 
company  partook  freely  of  the  viands  that  loaded 
the  tables ;  and  afler  the  physical  wants  had  beeu 
suppUed,  the  President  introduced  to  the  company 
his  Honor  Simon  Brown,  who  made  some  very  ap- 
propriate remarks,  and  was  followed  by  Mr.  Tenny, 
of  Vermont,  Mr.  Lewis,  of  Framingham,  Mr.  Dun- 
can, of  Essex,  Mr.  Cofim,  of  Boston,  and  others. 
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The  reports  of  committees  appointed  to  award 
premimns  were  read  in  the  church,  and  this  closed 
theperformances  of  the  day. 

Tne  attendance  was  Tery  large  both  days,  the  peo- 
ple cominff  from  far  and  near  to  be  present  at  this 
annual  gauerin^. 

We  were  qmte  pleased  with  our  visit  to  Hayer- 
hiU,  and  would  say  to  all  the  readers  of  the  Farmer ^ 
if  it  should  be  their  good  fortune  to  yisit  that  place, 
not  to  forget  to  call  on  friend  Brown,  of  the  Ea^le 
House,  who  so  well  undentands  how  to  make  nis 
YiBttors  feel  at  home. 


Remarks. — Our  reporter  is  too  modest  to  state 
that  he  spoke  at  the  dinner  table,  but  we  are  a»- 
sored  that  he  made  a  yery  practical  and  sensible 
speecL 

.    BETUBH  07  THE  ARCTIC  EXPEDI- 
TIOH. 

Dr.  Kane  and  his  party,  together  with  the  Re- 
lief Expedition,  under  Lieut  Hartsteine,  have  safe- 
ly arriyed  at  New  York.  Some  account  of  these 
expeditions, — ^which,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  will  be 
the  last  sent  out  by  our  goyemment, — ^will  doubt- 
lass  interest  our  readers. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Dr.  Kane,  whose  loye 
of  adyenture  has  carried  him  into  almost  every 
part  of  the  globe,  sailed  from  New  York  in  May, 
1853,  in  the  little  barque  Advance,  with  a  crew  of 
sixteen  picked  men,  in  search  of  Sir  John  Frank- 
lin's expedition.  Since  his  departure.  Dr.  Kane  had 
been  heard  from  but  once,  in  July,  1853,  at  Upper 
Navick,  on  the  coast  of  Greenland,  from  whence  he 
was  to  proceed  to  Smith's  Sound,  and  forcing  the 
vessel  to  the  utmost  navigable  poiat,  secure  her  for 
the  winter,  and  prosecute  the  search  by  means  of 
sledges.  The  protracted  absence  of  Dr.  Kane  in- 
duced the  last  Congress,  in  accordance  with  the  gen- 
erally expressed  wish,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  to  dispatch  a  suitable  expedition  to  the 
rescue  of  the  adventurers.  The  sum  of  (150,000 
was  appropriated  for  the  expedition,  and  the  inten- 
tion of  Congress  was  carried  out  by  the  purchase  of 
the  propeller  Arctic,  and  the  barque  Relief  which 
were  properly  fifted  and  equipped,  and  dispatched 
to  the  Arctic  regions  in  June  last  The  expedition 
was  confided  to  the  command  of  Lieut  Hartsteine, 
of  the  U.  S.  Navy,  and  the  wisdom  of  the  choice  is 
evinced  by  the  return  of  the  party,  with  Dr.  Kane 
and  his  companions  under  their  charge. 

The  following  is  a  summary  account  of  the  voyage 
of  Dr.  Kane  and  his  associates : 

The  expedition  left  New  York  May  31,  1853. 
The  first  port  made  was  St.  John's,  Newfoundland, 
where  the  expedition  was  shown  every  attention  by 
the  Governor  and  inhabitants.  They  obtained  there 
eight  Labrador  dogs  for  use  in  sledging  in  the  snow. 
They  took  aboard,  also,  all  the  beef  they  could 
obtain,  and  marled  it.  About  the  4th  of  July  they 
arrived  at  Fishkenses,  a  settlement  in  the  southern 
part  of  Greenland ;  Governor  Leasing  at  this  point 
received  them  with  great  hospitality,  and  afforded 


them  every  facility  in  the  purchase  of  fiirs  and 
eider-down,  &c.  They  took  on  board  at  this  point 
an  Esquimaux  man  who  was  to  hunt  for  them. 

They  left  Fishkesens  and  proceeded  next  to  Snk- 
kertoppen,  so  called  firom  the  resemblance  of  a 
mountain  in  the  vicinity  to  a  sugar-loaf.  This 
place  presents  many  beauties  of  Arctic  scenery. 
They  found  there  a  few  Danes,  and  obtained  ftma 
them  an  abundant  supply  of  reindeer  furs  and  seal- 
skin coats.  They  reached  next  a  place  called  Fro- 
even,  a  place  fifty  miles  south  of  Upemavik.  Here 
they  received  the  aid  of  Christianson,  who  is  well 
known  in  the  annals  of  the  Arctic.  They  obtained 
additional  supplies  there.  While  they  remained 
there  an  Esquunaux  ball  was  given  in  honor  of  the 
expedition,  which  was  attend^  quite  numerously. 
Took  on  board  twenty  Esquimaux  dogs,  and  after 
remaining  two  or  three  days,  took  their  departure 
for  Upemavik,  where  they  arrived  during  the  last 
of  July,  and  obtained  Mr.  Peterson,  who  had  been 
with  Captain  Fenny  as  interpreter,  for  the  expe- 
dition, for  the  purpose  of  managing  the  sledging  by 
dogs.  From  Upemavik  they  pushed  on  to  the 
north.  They  met  no  ice  until  they  had  proceeded 
considerably  north  of  Devil's  Thumb,  in  MelviU 
bay.  They  expected  to  encounter  ice  in  the  bay, 
but  had  a  very  fortunate  passage,  being  detained 
therdn  onlyabout  two  wee^*  They  did  but  little 
warping.  They  then  made  the  open  water,  and  off 
Cape  York  came  to  the  North  Water,  so  called  by 
sailors,  and  had  a  good  run  thence  until  the  dth  <rf 
August,  when  they  entered  Smith's  sound  with  no 
nroroect  of  ice,  and  sailed  on  until  they  reached 
LitUeton  island  in  lat.  78  deg.  20  min.,  which  is  the 
highest  point  reached  by  Capt.  Inglefield  in  1862. 
The  expedition  landed  at  the  island  and  erected  a 
caim^  in  which  were  deposited  letters,  in  hopes  that 
Capt.  Inglefield  on  his  return  would  find  them  and 
convey  them  to  England,  to  be  forwarded  thence 
to  America.  Their  most  important  object,  however, 
in  hmding  at  Littleton  island,  was  to  deposit  pro- 
visions and  a  large  metallic  life-boat,  which,  in  case 
disaster  should  overtake  their  vessel,  they  might  be 
able  to  reach  it,  and  by  it  make  their  return  to 
Greenland.  From  Littleton  island  they  saw  the 
first  block  of  ice.  They  then  pushed  on  north,  and 
the  first  ice  they  met  with  was  in  lat.  78  degrees  32 
min.  They  were  here  compelled  to  make  a  harbor 
to  protect  themselves  from  Uie  fioating  icebergs.  In 
a  few  days  pushed  forward  again  by  warping,  about 
15  miles,  passing  three  small  islands  of  rocks,  under 
the  lea  of  which  they  moved  the  vessel,  but  a  gale 
springing  up  their  hawsers  were  broken,  and  they 
were  driven  to  sea.  The  gale  was  quite  heavy,  and 
as  they  were  runnig  before  the  wind  amid  icebergs 
and  Uurge  pieces  of  ice,  one  struck  the  vessel's  quar- 
ter and  stove  in  her  bulwarks.  They  escaped  fur- 
ther danger,  and  again  made  for  the  north  as  last 
as  they  could  by  means  of  warping,  frequently  close 
in  shore.  They  were  subjected  to  a  heavy  nip  south 
of  a  point  which  corresponds  in  description  to  Staf- 
ford Head.  About  the  first  of  September,  found 
bay  ice  formingabout  them  pretty  thick,  in  lat.  78 
deg.  37  min.  Here  they  found  a  deep  bay  running 
between  two  headlands,  and  in  this  bay  a  good  har- 
bor. This  formed  their  first  winter  harbor,  in  the 
winter  of  '63  and  '64.  On  the  south-west  side  of 
the  bay  were  three  islands  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  the  shore.  On  the  back  ground  was  a  terrace 
of  sand.  Of  the  two  headland  one  is  east  of  Staf- 
ford's Head,  and  the  other  corresponds  to  Thelusson 
Point. 

The  clii&  at  these  headlands  are  from  seven  to 
eight  hundred  feet  in  height,  though  the  land  back 
is  lower.  The  vessel  was  moored  to  some  granite 
island.    The  rocks  in  that  region  are  composed  of 
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granite  and  limestone,  with  a  small  streak  of  another 
mrmation  between  the  two.  From  this  point  Dr. 
Kane  and  party  started  north  to  examine  the  ice. 
After  an  absence  of  about  a  week  the  party  return- 
ed, and  active  preparations  were  immediately  made 
for  going  into  winter  quarters.  A  warm  and  com- 
fortable house  was  built  over  the  deck.  Stoves 
put  up  and  communication  made  between  the  steer- 
age and  cabin,  and  the  men  were  transferred  from 
the  forecastle  to  the  hold,  where  comfortable  quar- 
ters were  made  for  them.  The  galley  was  put 
below.  A  party  was  sent  forward  to  establish  a 
cache  about  a  hundred  miles  distant.  Darkness 
gradually  came  upon  them,  and  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  short  journeys  within  a  scope  of  uiirty 
miles,  the  operations  for  the  season  closed,  and  soon 
entire  darkness  came  upon  them,  preventing 
them  from  doing  any  work  whatever.  The  year  in 
this  latitude  is  divided  into  four  portions,  two  of 
which  are  alternate  day  and  night,  each  of  two 
months'  duration  ;  one  of  four  months  with  the  sun 
below  the  horizon  during  the  entire  twenty-four 
hours  ;  and  one  of  four  months  with  the  sun  con- 
tinually above  the  horizon,  revolving  m.  one  circle 
above  ^e  horizon — as  Tennyson  says, 

<*  The  midnight  tun' 
Seta  into  sunrLae." 

On  August  22d  the  party  lost  the  sun  altogether. 
It  went  at  a  dip  below  the  horizon  for  the  first  time, 
and  the  nights  began  gradually  to  increase — grow 
longer — until  October  22,  when — having  the  day 
previous  just  raised  his  face  above  the  horizon — the 
sun  vanished  again,  and  did  not  honor  them  with 
his  smiles  for  four  months  more.  At  twelve  o'clock 
for  two  or  three  weeks  there  was  considerable  twi- 
hght,  but  this  was  soon  lost,  when  for  three  months 
the  twilight  was  very  inconsiderable.  The  moonlight 
days  and  nights  were  beautifully  bright,  llie  win- 
ter was  remarkable  for  being  one  of  the  severest  and 
the  longest  in  darkness  ever  experienced  by  civilized 
man.  When  the  cold  began  to  increase  it  was  ten 
degreep  below  zero  early  in  September,  and  as  the 
season  increased,  although  it  proved  to  be  a  much 
milder  winter  than  many  described  by  the  natives, 
48  and  60,  and  even  60  degrees  below  zero  was 
recorded.  Early  in  Novemb^,  if  not  on  the  last  of 
October,  at  a  temperature  of  40  degrees  below  zero, 
old  Monongahela  whiskey,  so  famous  for  its  strength, 
was  converted  into  ice. 

The  winter  was  passed  in  amusement  and  rest. 
As  early  as  the  middle  of  March,  expeditions  began 
to  be  fitted  out  to  explore  the  country  about. 

These  were  made  by  the  aid  of  dogs  and  sledges. 
One  of  these  parties  examined  a  large  glacier  alK>ut 
80  miles  distant.  The  extremity  of  this  glacier  was 
the  most  northerly  limit  of  the  field  of  search. 
Beyond  this  glacier  the  land  altered  its  trend,  it 
having  trended  from  the  vicinity  of  Stafford's  Heed 
about  east,  nearer  east  than  north.  Beyond  this  it 
trended  again  to  the  north,  and  when  the  whole  bay 
was  frozen  up,  from  a  short  distance  north  of  this 
glacier  was  discovered  a  channel  of  open  water  run- 
ning north  and  south.  In  and  (ilong  this  stream 
were  innumerable  cetaeia  and  birds.  The  principal 
food  of  the  travellers  over  the  ice  was  procured  by 
the  rifle:  it  consisted  almost  exclusively  of  the 
pemmican. 

With  reference  to  the  channel  above  described 
it  is  for  those  conversant  with  geographical  theories 
and  principles  to  determine  whether  or  not  it  is  an 
indication  of  any  highway  of  water  beyond,  or 
whether  it  is  merely  one  of  those  tide  streams  which 
sometimes  break  the  frozen  surface  of  a  northern 
estuary,  known  to  the  Danes  as  a  race.  Whatever 
this  is,  one  thing  is  certain ;  if  it  be  the  basis  of  a 
line  of  coast  presenting  something  unchimgeable— 


something  fixed,  whether  it  be  the  water  or  ice  on 
which  to  travel— that  feature  alone  makes  this 
apparently  the  most  eligible  road  to  the  North 
Pole. 

Early  in  the  ^ring  the  Newfoundland  dogs  were 
exceedingly  useml  in  carrying  burdens ;  they  were 
indeed  invaluable  for  short  excursions ;  six  of  them 
would  draw  a  burden  varying  from  five  hundred  to 
eight  hundred  pounds,  at  a  dog-trot  of  four  miles  an 
hour.  They  would  travel  thirty  miles  a  day  for 
several  days  in  succession.  These  dogs,  howeTcr^ 
were  not  adapted  for  this  climate,  and  the  fint  win- 
ter only  two  of  them  survived.  Most  of  them  died 
of  convulsions,  apparently  suffering  from  lock-jaw. 

In  the  month  of  March  the  Teasel  was  most  un- 
expectedly visited  by  a  party  of  Esquimaux.  They 
came  in  sledges,  drawn  by  fine  large  dogs,  evidently 
of  a  very  superior  breed ;  these  dogs  would  make  s 
journey  of  60  miles  a  day  for  several  weeks,  carry- 
ing a  single  man,  and  in  some  instances  two  men 
behind  them.  The  sledges  were  curiously  formed ; 
some  were  made  of  hundreds  of  pieces  of  bone  lash- 
ed together  wiUi  strings  made  oi  the  oiM>ok,  a  large 
seal.  A  few  of  them  were  made  of  wood.  These 
Esquimaux  are  represented  as  grossly  filthy  in  their 
habits  and  loose  in  their  morals,  live  as  much  on  raw 
as  on  cooked  meat,  and  eat  most  voraciously.  But 
the  race  is  fast  passing  away,  and  it  is  suppcwed  that 
there  are  not  more  than  100  of  them  between  Cape 
York  and  Littleton  Island,  a  distance  of  five  or  six 
hundred  miles. 

In  July,  as  the  prospect  of  getting  out  of  the  ice 
seemed  to  be  very  distant,  Dr.  Kane  planned  a 
party,  of  which  he  took  the  command,  to  Beechy 
island,  to  communicate  with  the  English.  He 
met  the  ice  off  Cape  Parry— evidently  the  Upale 
and  Walstenholm  sound  pack— at  Jones's  sound. 
It  was  impossible  to  penetrate  this,  and  consequently 
nothing  remained  but  to  make  preparations  for  pass- 
ing the  second  winter  as  comfortably  as  possible. 
The  outfit  of  the  expedition  had  contemplated  a 
stay  of  only  fifteen  months,  and  the  provisiona 
remaining  were  not  of  a  character  suited  to  the  cli- 
mate. Scurvy  prevailed  considerably,  but  by  the 
untiring  assiduity  of  Dr.  Kane,  this  was  so  far 
checked  that  no  lives  were  lost  by  it,  although  seve- 
ral men  were  severely  affected.  By  this  time  the 
supply  of  coal  was  entirely  exhausted.  They  were 
obliged  to  cut  away  the  bulwarks  and  all  the  spare 
spars  of  the  ship ;  indeed  everything  which  could 
be  cut  away,  and  still  leave  them  in  seaworthy  con- 
dition, in  order  to  keep  up  their  small  fire. 

When  the  crepusculum  began  to  show  the  tints 
of  the  sunlight  in  the  spring,  they  began  to  look 
forward  to  all  that  remained  to  them — a  jonmeyto 
the  nearest  station  of  civilization,  Upemavik.  The 
distance,  including  detours,  was  at  least  a  thousand 
miles.  This  could  only  be  travelled  by  conveying 
the  boats  on  sledges  to  the  nearest  water,  and  then 
placing  the  sledges  on  the  boats  and  proceeding  by 
water  until  the  ice  compelled  them  to  reverse  the 
order  again.  The  winter  was  an  extremely  cold 
one.  Sixty  degrees  below  zero  was  frequently  re- 
corded, and  the  monthly  averages  were  30  and  40 
degrees  below  zero.  The  ice  showed  no  prospect  of 
breaking  up.  Careful  surveys  were  made  as  late  as 
the  first  of  May,  when  the  water  was  at  least  70  or 
80  miles  from  the  ship.  It  being  beyond  question 
that  the  ship  must  remain  there,  the  boats  were  got 
under  weigh,  and  the  greatest  speed  used  in  fitting 
them  up. 

As  soon  as  the  boats  were  ready  provisions  were 
placed  in  them,  water-proof  articles  beinggot  up  as 
well  as  their  shabby  resources  allowed,  llie  biead 
was  pounded  into  powder,  packed  into  canvass  bass, 
and  laid  down  so  as  to  fill  up  the  space  bct^-een  tne 
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thwarts  of  the  boat,  just  room  enough  remaining  for 
the  legs  of  the  oarsmen.  There  were  three  boats, 
one  of  which  (the  Dingy)  was  soon  broken  up  for 
fuel.  Two  buffalo  robes,  a  few  blankets  and  a  tar- 
paulin, composed  the  sleeping  accommodations  of 
the  party.  They  had  eighty  miles  to  go  upon  the 
ice,  but  as  their  party  were  weak,  both  in  numbers 
and  in  health,  they  were  obliged  to  take  one  boat 
at  a  time.  The  hummocks  in  the  ice  were  often 
three  or  four  feet  high,  and  the  eighty  miles  were 
traversed  by  many  of  the  party  several  times  over. 
The  ship  was  left  about  the  20th  of  May,  and  they 
were  a  month  in  traversing  the  eighty  miles  of  ice. 
In  one  single  day,  after  launching  their  boats,  they 
made,  by  a  splendid  sail,  almost  as  much  as  they 
had  during  the  month  previous. 

Passing  Sutherland  Island,  they  came  withing  10 
miles  of  Hakysluyt  Island,  where  they  were  ob- 
structed by  ice.  The  next  day,  however,  the  ice 
opened  with  the  tide,  and  they  reached  that  island. 
Here  they  were  compelled  to  stop  for  two  or  three 
days  by  the  ice.  They  then  went  on  the  Dallym- 
ple  lock,  where  they  were  delighted  to  find  thou- 
sands of  fresh  laid  eggs  of  the  eider  duck.  They 
were  detained  there  by  a  south-west  vnnd  for  a 
week,  during  which  time  they  lived  almost  entirely 
on  eggs.  They  then  packed  down  a  thousand,  and 
sailed  for  Natilick,  an  Esquimaux  settlement.  They 
met  little  obstruction  from  the  ice,  and  when  they 
did  they  were  generally  delayed  only  until  the  next 
tide. 

At  last  they  were  gratified  and  delighted  at  the 
sight  of  Cape  Dudley  Diggs,  which  is  well  known 
to  the  whalers.  From  there  they  ran  on  until  they 
met  the  ice  off  the  great  glacier,  a  little  north  of 
Cape  York.  Here  they  were  detained  by  the  ice  for 
a  week,  but  as  their  quarters  were  near  an  immense 
coonery,  where  countless  thousands  of  birds  kept  up 
a  continual  cawing,  and  they  were  able  to  shoot  as 
many  as  they  pleased,  they  were  not  very  impatient. 
Each  man  ate  one  or  two  of  them  at  a  meal,  and 
they  made  up  for  lost  time.  At  last  the  ice  releas- 
ed them,  and  -without  very  much  obstruction  they 
arrived  at  Cape  York  about  the  middle  of  July. 
During  the  passage  they  lived  principally  on  the 
Httle  ank,  with  which,  for  miles  and  miles  north  of 
Cape  York,  the  air  is  continually  darkened.  Round- 
ing Cape  York,  they  passed  into  Melville  Bay. 

Pushing  boldly  on,  sometimes  venturing  even  into 
the  pack  ice,  they  came  successively  to  the  Devil's 
Thumb,  Horse  Heart  Promontory,  and  finally  to 
XJpemavik,  where  they  were  received  with  great 
joy  by  the  whole  village.  Here  they  found  a  Dan- 
ish bark  bound  to  England,  the  Mary  Ann,  Capt. 
Anderson ;  in  her  they  embarked.  They  arrived 
at  Lively  on  the  10th  of  September,  where,  after 
remaining  a  week,  Lieut.  Harstein  arrived,  and 
their  joy  was  complete. 

Three  of  Kane's  party,  seamen,  died  from  expo- 
sure. The  remainder  were  more  or  less  frost  bitten. 
No  traces  were  discovered  of  Sir  John  Franklin  and 
his  party.  The  party  has  returned  in  excellent 
health,  and  all  hands  have  grown  quite  stout  and 
fleshy. 

How  TO  Eat  Grapes.— The  fFater-Cure  Jour- 
nal— pretty  good  authority  in  such  matters — says 
few  people  know  how  to  eat  grapes.  Some  swallow 
palp,  seeds  and  skin ;  others  swallow  (mly  the  pulp, 
ejecting  both  seeds  and  skin. 

In  a  conversation  with  Dr.  Underbill  on  this  sub- 
ject, he  advised  that  it  would  be  well  to  observe  the 
following  rules,  namely :  When  in  health,  to  swal- 
low only  the  pulp— when  the  bowels  are  costiye, 
and  yoQ  wish  to  telax  them,  swallow  the  seeds  with 


the  Dulp,  ejecting  the  skins.  When  you  wish  to 
cheat  a  too  relaxed  state  of  the  bowels,  swallow  the 
pulp  with  the  skins,  ejecting  the  seeds.  Thus  may 
the  grape  be  used  as  a  medicine,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  it  serves  as  a  luxury,  unsurpassed  by  any  oth- 
er cultivated  fruit 

A  man  or  woman  may  eat  from  two  to  four  pounds 
of  ripe  grapes  per  day  with  benefit.  It  is  well  to 
take  them  with  or  immediately  after  your  regular 
meals. 

A  PLEA  FOB  HORSES. 

We  have  a  word  to  ofier  to  our  forming  friends 
who  employ  horses  as  their  chief  draught  animals. 
The  horse  of  all  animals  is  one  of  the  most  sensitive 
to  sudden  changes  of  temperature,  and  to  impure  air 
or  want  of  de^ness.  We  speak  from  observa- 
tion, when  we  say  that  not  hali  the  stables  in  the 
counti^  are,  at  this  season  of  the  year,  kept  in  a  fit 
condition  to  be  occupied  by  horses,  even  wmle  put  in 
about  an  hour  for  the  noon  feeding. 

The  droppings  of  horses,  both  liquid  and  solid^ 
are  among  tne  most  quickly  fermenting,  easily  de- 
composedmanures.  In  warm  weather  the  work  of 
decay  commences  immediately,  and  in  a  verj'  few 
days  one-half  or  more  of  the  wdght  goes  off  in  a 
gaseous  form.  This  keeps  the  air  constantly  load- 
ed with  noxious,  unhaJthy  matters,  which  are 
just  as  deleterious  to  the  health  and  vigor  of  horses 
as  to  those  of  men.  During  the  busy^  season  of 
harvest  and  seeding,  cleamng  stables  is  scarcely 
ever  attended  to  regularly.  Tne  animals  generally 
occupy  them  a  short  time  in  the  morning,  at  noon^ 
and  perhaps  in  the  evening  for  graining,  but  the 
stables  lie  untouched  for  days  or  weeks — ^we  have 
seen  them  lie  thus  for  months.  The  horse  is  tied 
up  for  an  hour's  feeding  and  rest  in  the  heat  of  the 
day,  but  instead  of  standing  in  a  cool,  sweet,  well 
ventilated  stable,  ten  chances  to  one,  he  stands 
sweating  and  panting,  with  scarcely  a  breath  of  air 
which  is  not  hterally  loaded  with  tne  fumes  of  his 
own  decaying  excrements,  and  he  goes  forth  tired 
and  debihtated  instead  of  refreshed,  to  undergo  the 
severe  toils  of  drawing  the  plow  during  the  sultry 
hoxirs  of  the  afternoon. 

The  remedy  for  this  is  very  simple.  If  the  stalls 
do  not  have  a  free  circulation  of  air,  let  a  board  or 
two  be  knocked  off  in  front  or  on  the  sides  at  the 
head  of  the  stalls;  they  can  be  easily  replaced 
when  cold  weather  comes  on.  Let  some  such  plan 
be  adopted,  and  in  every  case  let  the  stables  be 
made  as  cool  and  airy  as  possible. 

Let  all  excrements,  however  small  in  quantity,  be 
removed  at  least  once  a  da^,  and  by  all  means  keep 
the  floor  well  sprinkled  with  some  deodorizing  ma- 
terial. A  weak  solution  of  sulphuric  or  muiJatic 
acid  is  excellent  for  this  purpose;  but  these  are 
often  inconvenient  and  trouolesome,  even  if  readily 
obtained.  Plaster  of  Paris  (gypsum  or  sulphate  of 
lime)  is  very  good;  common  salt  is  also  good. 
Each  of  these  substances  increases  the  value  of  the 
manure  more  than  its  cost  Dry  straw  and  muck 
are  also  very  valuable  for  the  same  reason. 

We  have  frequently  known  lime  and  ashes  re- 
commended for  this,  but  these  rapidly  decompose  the 
manure,  and  greatly  diminish  its  value  for  applymg 
to  crops,  and  they  should  never  be  used  unless  with 
muck,  or  with  long  manmre  which  is  to  be  immedi- 
ateljr  covered  in  the  soil.  These  ma^  seem  trifling 
considerations,  but  they  are  really  of  great  impor- 
tance. 
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As  before  stated,  horses  take  cold  yery  easily. 
On  this  account  thev  should  never  be  turned  from  a 
varm  stall,  where  they  have  perspired  for  an  hour, 
directly  into  a  wet  damp  pasture.  A  horse  should 
never  be  compelled  to  he  down  over  night  in  a  wet, 
unsheltered  pasture.  Let  them  always  have  a  dry 
plot,  or  what  is  better,  a  shed  or  stable  to  redre  to 
when  they^  have  completed  their  evening  gnudng, 
especially  if  there  be  neavy  dews,  fogs  or  rain.  A 
horse  will  never  lie  in  an  open  field  when  a  shel- 
tered spot  is  accessible.  Every  one  must  have  ob- 
6er\'ed  that  they  always  seek  the  driest  spot  to  be 
found,  and  generally  lie  near  a  fence,  shed  or  tree. 
— O&ANOB  iUDD,  in  A*.  Y,  Times. 


7AEMEBS'  FESTIVAL  AT  AHHEB8T. 

The  Hampshire  County  Agricultural  Society  held 
its  Annual  Show  at  Amherst,  on  Wednesday  and 
Thursday,  October  10th  and  11th.  The  weather 
was  pleasant,  and  great  numbers  from  all  parts  of 
the  county  attended,  and  what  was  especially  grati- 
fying, the  wives  and  daughters,  not  only  of  the 
&rmers,  but  of  the  mechanics,  merchants,  lawyers, 
physicians,  clergymen  and  literary  men,  were  there, 
and  enjoying  the  festivities  of  the  occasion  with  as 
much  relish  as  those  who  had  the  &t  oxen  and  no- 
ble horses,  or  those  who  made  the  butter  and  cheese. 
Like  most  of  the  western  Societies,  in  some  re- 
spects their  exhibition  was  better  than  we  can  show 
here.  In  the  exhibition  of  fruits,  they  are  far  be- 
hind Essex,  Middlesex,  Norfolk  and  Worcester 
counties,  but  in  the  articles  of  butter  and  cheese, 
they  entirely  outstrip  all  these  counties,  with  the 
exception,  perhaps,  of  Worcester. 

There  can  be  no  comparison  between  their  iat,  or 
working  cattle,  and  ours,  as  they  raise  their  own, 
often  selling  the  best  to  be  taken  away,  while  most 
of  ours  are  selected  from  the  finest  which  can  be 
found  in  the  western  part  of  this  State,  and  from 
New  Hampshire  and  Vermont.  So  it  is  in  a  con- 
siderable degree  with  the  horses, — though  in  the 
latter  they  are  able,  at  any  time,  to  make  a  fine  dis> 
play  of  young  animals.  There  were  some  very  fine 
cattle  presented  by  Messrs.  Alfred  Baker,  of  Am- 
herst, Horace  Russell,  of  North  Hadley,  Frary 
Field,  of  Leverett,  H.  N.  Rust,  of  South  Deerfield, 
Luke  Sweetser,  of  Amherst,  H.  Hunt,  of  New  Sa- 
lem, A.  J.  Gadwell,  Hubbard  Graves  and  Austin 
Russell,  of  Sunderland,  O.  Richardson,  of  Granby, 
and  others  whose  names  we  did  not  obtain.  The 
town  of  Leverett  sent  in  a  string  of  working  oxen 
numbering  53  yoke,  and  Hadley,  24  yoke,  which 
were  a  credit  to  their  towns,  and  these  made  quite 
an  attractiye  feature  of  the  show.  Pigs  and  Poul- 
tr}'  were  not  numerous,  or  in  any  way  remarkable, 
but  the  show  of  Sheep  was  fine,  and  included  choice 
varieties. 

The  exhibition  of  fruits  was  creditable,  there  be- 
ing fine  specimens  of  most  of  the  common  varieties. 
But  fruit-raising  in  that  part  of  the  State  has  not 
been  entered  into  much  as  a  matter  of  business,  so 


that  if  our  firiends  wish  to  see  a  display  of  fine  firuits, 
and  in  great  variety,  they  must  visit  some  of  our 
exhibitions  nearer  the  sea-board,  where  inUnd^  aa 
well  as  tasU^  has  prompted  the  cultivator  to  reach 
the  highest  perfection  in  the  art 

The  BxOkr  and  CAeese  presented  were  in  quite 
large  quantity  and  of  the  best  quality ;  we  have  seen 
nothing  to  equal  it,  except  at  the  Beikshire  Show' 
at  Pittsfield. 

The  address  was  by  GhablesL.  Fuifr,  Esq., 
Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  was 
an  excellent  one,  and  we  are  happy  to  present  the 
opinion  of  it  given  by  the  editor  of  the  AmkerH 
Express: 

The  orator  began  with  an  allusion  to  the  objecta 
and  advantages  of  such  a  gathering,  regarding  the 
day  as  eminently  a  social  occasion,  a  day  of  relaxar 
tion  as  well  as  improvement,  and  an^  subject  of  an 
abstruse  or  scientific  character  reouinng  a  close  and 
wearisome  attention  as  out  of  place.  He  gaye  a 
brief  sketch  of  the  progress  of  farming  in  ancient 
and  modem  times,  drawing  a  picture  of  a  Greek 
farm  house  twenty-five  centuries  ago,  including  the 
appearance  of  the  &rm,  the  stock  and  the  tools, 
making  a  few  extracts  from  the  maxims  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  agricultural  writers,  and  then 
stated  briefly  the  progress  which  had  been  made  in 
England  and  other  countries.  The  troubles  and 
triidjB  of  the  early  farmers  of  Massachusetts  were 
then  alluded  to,  and  many  curious  &cts  stated  with 
regard  to  the  filming  of  the  Indians.  After  the 
revolution,  the  necessity  of  associated  effort  b^an 
to  be  felt,  and  the  Massachusetts  society  was  esteb- 
lished  in  1792.  The  prejudices  which  the  county 
societies  met  were  very  great  The  Berkshire  so- 
ciety, during  the  second  year  of  its  existence,  being 
greatly  embarrassed  for  want  of  flinds,  wrote  to 
ue  State  society  for  aid,  and  received  from  its  pres- 
ident, John  AdamA,  this  significant  reply : 

<<Qiim^,  SepL  16, 1812. 

"You  will  get  no  aid^rom  Boston.  Commerce, 
literature,  theology,  are  all  against  you ;  nay,  med- 
icine, history,  ana  university  and  universal  politics 
might  be  added.  I  cannot,  I  will  not  be  more  ex- 
plicit" 

These  prejudices  had  gradually  worn  away  and 
the  societies  had  accomplished  a  good  woik.  But 
some  other  organization  was  needed  to  meet  the 
wants  of  the  inquiring  and  thinking  minds  which 
now  form  so  large  a  part  of  the  community. 

The  importance  of  a  Farmers'  Club  m  every 
town  and  every  nllage  of  the  State  was  dwelt  upon 
at  considerable  len^h,  showing  their  tendency'  to 
promote  the  best  social  feelings,  and  increase  the 
mtercourse  among  farmers,  too  often  isolated  fh>m 
each  other  or  separated  by  prejudices,  as  much  as  if 
an  ocean  rolled  between  them.  It  would  bring  mind 
and  thought  to  bear  on  the  development  of  our 
true  home  policy.  The  moment  we  bring  nund  to 
bear  on  the  toils  of  the  land,  that  moment  we  dig- 
nify and  ennoble  them.  Mind  is  the  only  thing 
that  distinguishes  the  toils  of  man  from  the  toils  of 
the  brute,  and  those  occupations  which  neither  re- 
Quire  nor  admit  of  the  exercise  of  mind  and  thought 
descend  to  the  level  of  mere  brute  force.  ^ 

The  management  of  such  a  club  was  illustrated 
by  a  supposea  discussion  on  the  adaptation  and  profit 
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of  flax,  in  which  many  important  fbcts  with  regard 
to  this  crop  were  given. 

The  adoresfl  dosed  with  the  importance  of  edu- 
cating fimners^  for  their  profession  and  making 
fanmng  attractive  to  the  yomig. 

During  the  delivery  of  the  address  the  church 
was  crowded,  and  the  close  attention  of  the  audience 
evinced  the  satis&ction  with  which  it  was  received. 

The  highest  gratification  which  we  found,  was  not 
in  the  noble  horses,  &t  beeves,  milch  kine,  pigs, 
poultry,  or  vegetables,  but  in  the  expression  of  a 
sentiment  &8t  increasing  in  the  rural  population. 
A  great  many  people  have  discarded  the  belief  that 
labor  is  an  evil,  and  that  there  is  no  enjoyment  in 
the  occupation  that  earns  the  bread  we  eat  and  the 
delightful  homes  we  occupy.  After  looking  at  all 
the  departments  of  the  exhibition,  we  were  so  for- 
tunate as  to  be  introduced  to  several  of  the  women 
of  Hampshire  county,  and  in  their  expressions  of 
attachment  to  rural  life,  and  of  the  happy  influences 
of  rural  occupations  upon  themselves  and  their 
children,  we  found  a  source  of  gratification  fiir  ex- 
ceeding that  which  any  other  matter  afibrded.  They 
feel  that  in  the  calm  and  rational  pursuits  of  agri- 
culture and  its  kindred  branches,  horticulture  and 
arboriculture,  there  is  leas  excitement  of  the  pas- 
sions, less  temptation  to  lure  from  the  paths  of  vir- 
tue, and  a  constantly  ennobling  influence  that  lifts 
the  soul  through  nature  up  to  nature's  God.  That 
God  is  daguerrotyped,  as  it  were,  before  us  all ; 
that  we  see  his  wisdom  and  love,  in  the  bending 
grass,  the  trembling  leaf,  the  spaikling  dew,  and  in 
a  thousand  wonderfiil  operations  constantly  carried 
On  by  His  superintending  care,  and  which  are  ever 
present  to  him  who  cultivateis  the  soiL  That  there 
are  lessons  of  trust,  of  confidence,  of  submission  to 
be  found  in  the  garden  and  field  in  many  difierent 
forms ;  that  wisdom  may  be  found  in  every  flower 
that  blooms,  or  insect  that  lives ;  that  there  are 

"Tongues  In  tinet,  books  In  tbe  nmnlng  brooki, 
Sermom  in  stones,  and  good  in  eTorything." 

Such  sentiments  are  gainmg  ground,  and  as  they 
are  received,  will  the  fiurm-house  become  embellish- 
ed with  books,  with  shade  trees,  with  climbing 
plants  and  flowers,  and  contented  hearts,  and  the 
home  of  the  fiurmer  become  the  happiest  of  all  in 
our  land. 

So  the  Hampshire  Show  was  a  successful  one,  be- 
cause it  was  constructed  upon  prindples  which  will 
make  men  better  and  happier — a  rational  Holiday, 
which  should  be  kept  pure  from  all  distracting  in- 
fluences of  whatever  name. 

Our  thanks  are  due  Mr.  DiCiONSON,  the  Presi- 
dent, and  Mr.  Botden,  the  Secretary,  for  kind  at- 
tentions. 

Walking  on  Red-hot  Iron  Plates.— Pro£ 
Pepper  recently  delivered  a  lecture  in  the  Pyrotech- 
nic Institute,  London,  before  a  larffe  audience  of 
mechanics,  in  which  he  remarked  tnat  the  setting 
of  Ibe  Thames  on  fire  was  no  longer  a  joke,'  but  a 


reality.  By  dashing  a  small  bottle  of  sulphuric 
ether,  with  a  few  parades  of  metal  potassium,  into 
a  flat  cistern,  a  bright  flame  was  produced,  which 
illuminated  the  whole  place.  He  then  laid  down 
four  plates  of  red-hot  iron  on  four  bricks,  and  one 
of  his  attendants  walked  over  them  barefooted, 
without  any  injury.  By  wetting  his  fingers  in  am- 
monia, the  Professor  dipped  them  into  a  crudble  of 
melted  lead,  and  let  the  metal  run  off  in  the  shape 
of  bullets  into  a  shallow  cistern  of  water. 


TEE  TILIiER  OF  THE  SOU. 

BT  DITIS  L.  mOAfH. 

A  hardy,  son-burnt  man  is  he, 

A  hsrdy,  sun-bomt  man ; 
No  sturdier  man  you'll  ever  see, 

Though  all  the  world  yon  scan. 
In  sumnier*8  heat,  in  winter's  cold, 

You'U  And  him  at  his  toil : 
0,  far  above  the  knights  of  old, 

Is  the  tfUerofthesott. 

No  weighty  bars  secure  his  door, 

No  ditoh  is  dug  around ; 
His  walls  no  cannon  bristle  o'er. 

No  dead  lie  on  his  ground. 
A  peaceful  laborer  is  he, 

Unknown  in  earth's  tonnoU : 
From  many  crushing  sorrows  fine, 

Is  the  UUer  of  the  soil. 

His  stacks  are  seen  on  every  sida, 

His  bams  are  filled  with  grain ; 
Though  others  hail  not  fortune's  tide. 

He  labors  not  in  vain. 
The  land  gives  up  its  rich  increase, 

The  sweet  reward  of  toil, 
And  blest  with  happiness  and  peaoe, 

IsthetiUerofthesoiL 

He  trudges  ont  at  break  of  day, 

And  takes  his  wi^  along, 
And  as  he  turns  the  yielding  day, 

He  sings  a  JoyJul  song. 
He  is  no  dull,  unhappy  wij^t, 

Bound  in  misfortune's  coil ', 
The  smUe  is  bright,  the  heart  is  Ught, 

OfthetiUerofthesoU. 

And  when  the  orb  of  day  has  orowned 

With  gold  the  western  slgr. 
Before  his  dwelling  he  is  fbond. 

With  cheerful  fkoes  by— 
With  little  laughing  duplicates, 

Caresses  will  not'spoil ; 
0,  Joy  at  every  tide  awaits 

The  tiller  of  the  soil. 
A  hardy,  sun-burnt  man  is  he, 

A  hardy,  sun-burnt  man ; 
But  who  can  boast  a  hand  so  fkee. 

As  he,  the  tfller,  can  f 
No  summer's  heat,  no  winter's  cold. 

The  power  has  him  to  foil ; 
O,  fkr  above  the  knights  of  old 

Is  the  tiller  of  tbe  SOU! 


ASHES  nr  AORICULTUEE. 

Wood  ashes  is  one  of  the  most  important  fertil- 
izers. It  is  easily  obtained  in  any  quantity,  and  at 
little  or  no  expense.  Take  them  carefully  from 
your  hearths  and  save  them  until  ^our  com  and  po- 
tatoes haye  arisen  two  or  three  mches  from  the 
ffround,  and  then  take  a  basket  on  your  arm,  and 
from  it  take  a  small  handful  of  ashes,  and  cast  it  at 
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the  root  of  your  plants,  and  hoe  them  soon,  bo  afl  to  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  them  devour  unhappy 
cover  the  ashes.  criminals ;  and  slaves  for  various  offences,  most  par- 

Ashes  contain  all  the  inorganic  substance  of  the  ticularly  for  any  attempt  to  gain  their  liberty,  were 
wood  or  plants  which  are  consumed ;  part  of  these  punished  by  bemg  thrown  to  wild  beasts.  At  last 
are  soluble  and  part  insoluble.  Thus  dissolved,  pot-  the  nation  became  so  effeminate,  that  the  amay 
ash  will  dissolve  silica  and  prepare  it  for  glaring  the  which  had  been  the  terror  of  the  world,  and  was  in 
stalks  of  cane,  com,  wheat,  &c.  the  early  ages  of  her  existence  composed  of  the 


Not  a  particle  of  ashes  should  go  to  waste. 
Leached  ashes  has  parted  with  most  of  its  potash, 
but  it  still  retains  its  phosphoric  acid  and  most  of 
its  hme.  Ashes  neutralize  acids  in  the  soil ;  they 
warm  cold,  messy,  wet  places ;  they  are  ver)'  de- 
structive to  insects ;  they  assist  to  break  down  and 
dissolve  the  coarse  fibres  and  stalks  in  compost 
heaps ;  and  render  hard,  clayey  soils,  open  loamy 
and  fertile. 

The  potash,  so  material  to  most  crops,  can  be  ob- 
tained here,  only  from  ashes.  In  granite  regions, 
potash  is  obtained  from  the  dissolution  of  the  feld- 
spar, but  we  have  none  in  this  region  of  countr}'. 

Wheat  contains  a  large  pronortion^  of  potash. 
Fifty-nine  per  cent  of  the  ash  of  corn  is/carbonate 
of  potash,  one  half  of  the  earthy  part  of  Ksh  pota- 
toes is  pure  potasL 

Save  your  ashes,  therefore,  as  carefully  as  you  do 
your  five  and  ten  cent  pieces,  apply  them  to  your 
crops  with  care,  and  you  will  nnd  them  of  a  rich, 
deep  green  color  while  growing,  and  heavy  with  nu- 
triment at  harvest — indent  City, 


flower  of  her  vouth,  was  ruined  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  many  foreign  legions.  It  is  the  commonly 
received  opinion  that  Rome  was  conquered  by  vast 
hordes  of  barbarians  from  the  North,  but  it  will 
easily  be  seen  that  slaver)'  was  the  conqueror,  for 
if  the  Romans  had  remained  a  free,  virtuous  and 
industrious  people,  they  could  have  withstood  all 
the  world.  E.  K. 

SouOi  HadUy,  Sept,  1855. 


For  the  New  UngUmd  Farmer. 

DIOHITT  OF  TOIL. 

Mr.  Editor  : — ^When  Lycurgus,  ruler  of  Laco- 
nia,  made  an  equal  division  of  land,  and  destroyed 
commerce  by  the  introduction  of  an  almost  valueless 
currency,  he  performed  an  act  bold  and  novel  be- 
yond all  precedent,  requiring  unlimited  authority 
for  its  performance.  And  he  acted  from  wise  mo- 
tives, for  S^ta  was  a  small  country,  surrounded  by 
warlDie  nations,  and  he  hoped  by  suppressing  all 
wealth  and  luxury,  to  be  aole  to  maintain  its  inde- 

Sendenoe.  But  ne  made  one  great  mistake— 4ie 
estroyed  the  dignity  of  labor,  for  the  work  of  till- 
ing the  soil  was  performed  by  ^^helots"  or  slaves, 
consisting  of  prisoners  taken  m  war,  and  their  de- 
scendants, who  were  treated  with  great  rigor,  while 
they,  (the  Spartans,)  spent  most  of  their  time  in 
mihtary  exercises ;  and  subsequent  to  the  death  of 
Lycurgus  they  became  luxurious  and  effeminate, 
and  were  swallowed  up  in  the  Roman  vortex. 

The  Romans,  in  the  early  ages  of  their  history, 
were  a  virtuous  and  industrious  nation,  who  paid 
great  attention  to  agriculture,  the  land  bein^; 
owned  chiefly  in  small  }}arcels;  each  proprietor  cul- 
tivated his  farm  with  ms  own  labor.  And  so  long 
as  their  great  men  were  called  from  the  plow  to 
the  senate  and  the  tribunal,  did  they  increase  in 
popularity.  But  when  the  nation  had  waxed  migh- 
ty, had  fought  many  wars  and  conquered  many  na- 
tions, then  slave  labor  was  almost  universally  adoplr 
ed :  not  only  in  airriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  but 
also  in  nearly  afi  of  the  professions,  slaves  were  to 
be  found.  Consequently  it  became  a  disgrace  for  a 
free  citizen  to  labor — ^they  became  effeminate  and 
dissolute.  In  their  amusements  they  showed  a  de- 
praved taste ;  amphitheatres  were  erected  at  vast  ex- 
nense ;  lions,  tigers,  elephants,  alUgators  and  other 
ferocious  beasts,  were  brought  from  various  parts  of 
the  world,  in  order  that  the  Roman  populace  might 


For  the  New  Bngkmd  Farmer. 

OBAYEL  WALLS. 

Mr.  Editor  : — ^The  subject  of  mortar  is  extensive, 
and  at  best  but  a  mere  glance  of  it  can  now  be 
taken,  yet  its  importance  is  so  great,  in  this  mode  of 
building  especiaUy,  that  it  cannot  be  passed  over 
too  hastily. 

Shaw,  m  one  of  his  works  on  Architecture,  says : 
*'  The  characteristic  of  all  modem  artists,  builders 
among  the  rest,  seems  to  be  to  spare  their  time  and 
labor  as  much  as  possible,  and  to  increase  the  Quan- 
tity of  the  article  they  produce,  without  muck  re- 
gard to  goodness,  and  perhaps  there  is  no  manu&c- 
ture  in  which  this  is  so  remarkably  exemplified  as 
in  the  preparation  of  common  moHar" 

There  is  a  work  on  mortars,  now  out  of  print,  but 
which  should  be  in  print,  and  in  the  possession  of 
all  builders  and  persons  about  to  build,  which  is  the 
result  of  extensive  research,  and  the  patient  prac- 
tical experiments  of  Lieut  Wul  H.  Wright,  of  the 
U.  S.  corps  of  Engmeers,  while  engiged  on  the 
public  woriLS  in  Boston  harbor.  The  following 
directions  for  preparing  mortar  and  concrete,  are 
gleaned  from  the  mass,  and  partly  in  the  language 
of  the  book.  He  says,  sand  performs  no  chemical 
part  in  mortar,  but  is  entirely  passive  in  its  influence ; 
it  appears  rather  to  diminish  the  adhesiveness  or 
tenacity  of  the  limes,  and  though  it  may  often  add 
to  their  resbtance,  is  employed  chiefly  for  reasons 
of  economy.  It  is  useful,  however,  as  an  ingredient 
of  mortar,  in  some  other  respects ;  it  moderates 
the  shrinkage  of  the  cementing  matter,  making  it 
uniform,  and  preventing  cracks ;  probably  facilitates 
desiccation,  and  makes  the  induration  more  rapid. 
Sand  diminishes  the  strength  of  hfdrauUc  cement 
in  every  respect,  whether  we  regard  tenacity,  resis- 
tance, or  the  property  of  setting  under  water ;  though 
a  mixture  of  cement  and  sana  for  stucco  and  pointr 
ine  mortar  is  better  than  pure  cement,  as  being  less 
liiu)le  to  crack,  and  therefore  more  durable  when 
exposed  to  Uie  sun  in  hot  weather.  In  general,  a 
moderate  portion  of  sand  is  mingled  with  cement, 
for  the  sake  of  economy,  except  in  peculiar  circum- 
stances, on  very  important  works. 

Sand  containing  soft  earthy  matter,  should  be  re- 
jected for  mortar,  or  if  retained  should  be  washed. 
Its  presence  is  easily  detected  by  its  soiling  the 
hano. 

A  suitable  proportion  of  sand  or  fine  gravel,  b)- 
filling  the  void  spaces  in  the  lime  paste,  and  by  tM 
adhesion  of  its  particles  to  the  lime,  is  im^rtant  in 
point  of  economy,  as  it  is  the  least  expensive  ingre- 
dient.   A  very  important  part  in  mortar-makmg, 
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then,  18  to  know  what  is  the  smallest  amount 
oemendag  matter  admissible  in  its  preparation. 
The  -cheapest,  and  only  allowable  combination,  t9  <A« 
fining  of  iht  void  maces  of  the  sand.  To  ascertain 
the  void  spaces,  jiU  a  vessel  of  known  capacity, 
with  dry  siiicious  sand,  and  after  shaking  it  com- 
pactly, add  water  until  it  appears  on  the  surfece,  the 
quantity  of  water  is  the  measure  of  void  smces  of 
the  sand.  The  rate  recommended  by  Lieut  Wright 
for  proportions,  is,  to  twelve  measures  of  coarse 
dense  sand,  five  of  the  cementing  ingredients  in 
paste  somewhat  firmer  than  properly  tempered 
mortar.  To  five  measures  oftrnddhng  sand,  two  of 
the  cement;  to  three  measures  of  fine  sand,  one 
measure  of  the  cement  A  cask  of  stone  lime 
weighing  240  lbs.,  net,  will  produce  8  cubic  feet  of 
stiff  paste,  and  will  admit  of  sixteen  bushels  damp 
loose  sand ;  and  the  lime  paste  should  become  cold 
before  the  sand  is  added. 

From  the  extended  quotations  and  remarks  on 
the  adhesive  mixture  for  gravel  or  concrete  build- 
ings, it  is  apparent  that  the  true  principles  of  mor- 
tar-making should  be  applied  to  tnose,  of  all  otho* 
buildings. 

Bricks  are  porous,  and  the  carbonic  acid  of  the 
atmosphere,  small  as  it  is,  being  only  one  part  in 
one  hundred,  will  in  time  reach  the  mortar  to  a 
considerable  depth  from  the  sur&ce.  The  unavoid- 
able interstices  m  the  concrete,  admit  also  the  air 
mosphere,  and  besides,  the  walls  lAay  be  ventilated 
from  bottom  to  top  at  intervals  of  a  few  feet  by 
moveable  tubes,  round  or  square,  to  draw  up  as 
the  work  advances.  The  ventilators  serve  to  harden 
the  mortar  at  these  points,  and  rapidly  strengthen 
the  wall 

Of  the  buildings  erected  in  this  vicinity  of  con- 
crete, the  majority  stand,  and  it  is  much  to  be 
hoped  they  will  stand  to  a  remarkable  old  age. 
Otners  have  fallen,  and  of  those  fallen  an  examina- 
tion shows  that  the  stones  and  particles  of  gravel 
were  little  more  than  tohiiewashed,  without  an  ap- 
^ximadon  of  adhesive  mixtures  to  bind  the  paiv 
tides  together. 

Of  those  concrete  buildings  which  have  fidlen,  one 
at  Lexington  was  built  on  a  wet  site.  The  base- 
ment was  some  of  the  time  under  water,  and  upon 
a  foundation  of  lime  concrete.  The  design  was,  one 
story  above  the  basement,  and  the  thickness  of  the 
wall  one  foot  But  it  was  carried  up  two  or  three 
stories.  While  the  frost  remained  it  stood,  and 
when  it  came  out  it  fell.  One  at  LjTin,  21  stories,  was 
placed  on  a  stone  foundation,  supposed  to  be  good  ex- 
cepting the  lack  of  a  thorough  coatin?  of  hydraulic 
cement  above  the  underpinnmg,  on  wnich  tiie  con- 
crete should  be  placed,  to  prevent  the  attraction  of 
dampness  firom  tne  sround, — a  precaution  needful 
to  a  brick  or  stone  building  as  well  as  to  one  of 
concrete.  It  was  thought  by  the  owner  that  the 
foundation  started,  and  with  it  tiie  whole  edifice 
came  to  the  ground,  filling  the  air  with  a  perfect 
cloud  of  lime  powder.  It  was  built  of  gravel  and 
smooth  cobble,  without  the  coarser  rubble  stones, 
and  probably  nearly^  destitute  of  such  a  preparation 
of  mortar  as  is  requisite  to  hold  brick  and  stone  and 
gravel  together. 

Lieut  Wright  says  *'that  the  French  beton  and 
English  concrete  are  used  for  similar  purposes. 
Beton  or  concrete  is  nothing  more  than  a  mortatf 
to  which  are  added  coarser  materials  than  are  found 
in  sand.  The  materials  proper  for  use  in  the  manu- 
&cture  of  concrete^  are  hydiaulic  lime  or  cement, 


of  sand, 


[,  stone  broken  into  small  firagments,  broken 
bricks,  gravel,  shells,  and  the  like.  The  coarser  in- 
gredients are  added  to  fke  mortar  of  sand  and 
cementing  mattert  with  a  view  of  giving  hardness 
and  incompressibility,  and  of  lessening  cost— «nd 
this  cost  is  reduced  to  the  utmost  by  the  use  of 
fragments  of  various  sizes,  and  sometimes  by  a  oer- 
tain  proportion  of  sravel,  in  order  to  make  the  sum 
of  the  voids  as  smiul  as  possible.  Of  the  materials 
employed  at  Fort  Warren,  brick  fragments  have 
usually  been  preferred  as  affording  the  best  results. 
The  proportion  of  cementing  matter  should  always 
be  such  as  to  form  good  mortar,  with  the  sand  alone ; 
and  the  mortar,  thus  composed,  must  always  be  ad- 
ded to  the  solid  particles,  in  the  least  sufficient 
quantity  to  fill  up  the  voids.  This,  however,  would 
be  the  minimum  of  mortar,  and  would  rarely  pro- 
duce a  good  result  An  excess  over  this  amount 
has  been  always  used  in  the  composition  of  concrete 
at  the  public  works  in  Boston  luurbor. 

The  concrete  far  the  sea-wall  at  Lovell's  Island 
was  prepared  by  mingling  mortar  of  hydrauHc 
cement  and  sand,  and  a  shinele  or  gravel  of  slaty 
texture.  This  gravel  consisted  of  all  sizes,  from  iJie 
bigness  of  a  pea  to  stones  of  six  inches  in  diameter, 
so  proportioned  as  to  fill  the  void  spaces.  A  batch 
of  mortar  was  composed  as  follows :  1  cask  cement, 
equal  to  3)  cubic  feet  stiff  paste ;  1  Oi  cubic  feet  damn 
loose  sand,  equal  to  8  cubic  feet  dense  sand.  One-haJi 
of  the  sand  was  put  into  a  box  and  spread  out,  then  a 
cask  of  cement,  and  over  this  was  spread  the  remain- 
der of  the  sand.  Water  was  then  added,  sufficient  to 
produce  a  somewhat  pliant  mixture,  and  then  mixed 
m  the  usual  way.  The  result  was  lOi  cubic  feet 
of  quite  stiff  mortar.  This  batch  was  mixed  with 
311  cubic  feet  of  gravel,  the  void  spaces  of  which 
were  estimated  at  20  to  25  per  cent  of  its  volume. 
The  minimum  of  mortar  would  be  between  7  and  8 
cubic  feet,  but  two  more  feet  were  allowed  to  com- 
pensate for  imperfection  in  the  manipulation.  The 
concrete  was  prepared  by  spreading  out  the  gravel 
on  a  platform,  in  a  layer  from  8  to  12  inches  thick, 
the  smaller  pebbles  on  the  bottom  and  the  larger 
on  the  top,  afterwards  spreading  the  mortir  over  it 
as  uniformly  as  possible.  The  materials  were  then 
mixed  by  four  men,  two  with  shovels  and  two  with 
hoes,  the  former  feeing  each  other,  and  always 
working  from  the  outside  of  the  heap  to  the  centre, 
then  stepping  back  and  recommencmji;  in  the  same 
way,  ana  thus  continuing  the  operation  until  the 
whole  mass  was  turned,  ilien  men  with  hoes  work- 
ed, each,  in  conjimctioif  with  a  shoveller,  and  were 
required  to  ntb  well  into  the  mortar  each  shovel  full, 
as  It  was  turned  and  spread,  or  rather  scattered  on 
the  platform  by  a  jerking  motion.  The  heap  was 
turned  over  a  second  time,  in  the  same  manner,  but 
in  an  opposite  direction,  and  the  ingredients  were 
thus  thoroughly  incorporated,  the  surfece  of  every 
pebhU  being  well  covered  with  mortar. 

Two  turnings  usually  sufficed  to  make  the  mix- 
ture complete,  and  the  resulting  mass  of  concrete 
(33|  cubic  feet)  was  then  ready  for  transportation 
to  tibe  foundation.  The  concrete  was  taken  to  the 
foundation,  levelled  and  rammed.  The  rammer 
was  a  cylinder  of  wood  8  inches  in  diameter  and  8 
inches  high,  and  its  base  was  faced  with  sheet  iron, 
and  furnished  with  a  handle  3  to  4  feet  in  length. 

There  was  prepared  a  quantity  of  mortar,  with  8 
cubic  feet  of  i^  lime  paste,  11}  stiff  cement  paste, 
and  42  cubic  feet  of  damp  and  loose  sand,  equal  to 
32  cubic  feet  of  close  sana    The  products  amount- 
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ing,  as  our  author  says,  to  40  cubic  feet  of  stiff  mor- 
tar. Of  this  mortar  k  of  the  batch  ms  used  in 
makiDff  concrete — say  13}  cubic  feet  of  mortar,  22i 
cubic  feet  of  granite  fragments,  and  11}  cubic  feet 
of  gravel,  making  331  cubic  feet  of  stony  materud. 
In  the  preparation  of  this  batch  the  gravel  was  first 
mixed  with  a  portion  of  the  mortar,  and  when  well 
incorporated,  the  mass  was  spread  out,  over  which 
were  then  spread  the  granite  fragments,  and  after- 
wards, the  remainder  of  the  mortar.  The  whole 
was  then  worked  thoroushly,  and  produced  381 
cuIhc  feet  of  concrete.  The  gravel  consisted  of 
various  sizes,  from  that  of  a  pea  to  tiiat  of  a  small 
hen's-^lg,  and  the  fragments  of  granite  were  broken 
toabout  the  size  of  a  nen's-egg.  This  concrete  was 
placed  in  a  very  dry  situation.  But  if  it  was  placed 
oelow  ground,  I  am  convinced  that  the  pot  lime 
should  nave  been  omitted.  The  cost  of  this  concrete 
was  $2,62i  per  cubic  yard. 

After  the  thorough  and  critical  experiments  of 
oar  author,  he  illustrates  the  economy  of  using  con- 
crete, by  giving  a  table  of  the  cost  of  masonry  at 
Fort  Warren. 

Bubbled  masomy,  dry,  cotts  per  cable  yard,  about 
Bubbled  masonry  laid  In  mortar,  .... 
Brick  masonry  per  cubic  jrard,  .... 
Fkclng  Btone,  sea-wall  beds  and  Joints  hammered,  - 
Concrete,  least  oostiy  kind  a  little  over  ... 
Concrete,  most  oostiy  kind  a  little  over     ... 

In  Uiis  oompend  of  Lieut.  Wright's  valuable 
book,  justice  is  not  and  cannot  be  done  him;  a 
newspaper  article  bein£^  too  limited.  If  the  work 
was  to  be  obtained  of  the  publishers  or  the  trade,  I 
should  have  referred  your  readers  to  it  for  ample 
information  on  the  subject  of  which  it  treats. 

fFaUhamy  1855.  Vf .  H.  K. 


For  the  ^few  Sntfiand  Farwur. 

PLVK  ROT. 

Fbtend  Bbown  : — As  the  rain  pours — and  every 
body  is  thankful,  or  should  be,  after  a  long  drought— 
I  look  out  ujxjn  my  plum  trees  near  the  windows, 
at  the  same  time  takmg  up  the  JV.  E.  Farmer  to 
read  again.  I  notice  jjMticularly  the  "Extracts  and 
Replies,"  and  only  wish  that  1  had  inquired,  too, 
wh}r  my  plums  rot  upon  the  trees,  just  as  they  had 
attained  their  natural  size  and  b«iuty,  and  look 
if  ripe.  How  disappointed!  After  having  spent 
so  much  time,  money  and  labor  to  have  trees  laden 
with  unripe  fruit,  promising  a  ftill  harvest  in  the 
end,  attacked  with  the  "pTum  rot,"  every  one  of 
them  of  the  "same  sort,'*  not  even  a  "few  left" 
This  is  one  trouble.  And  here  is  another.  Look 
at  the  Isabella  ffrapes— Jack  Frost  did  it  all— we 
know  who  did  tnis,  and  do  not  inquire.  But  a  few 
days  more,  and  I  should  have  had  my  heart's  de- 
sire, ripe  grapes.  In  looking  over  the  "Extracts 
and  Replies,"  I  must  confess  that  I  smile  at  othen' 
troubles ;  (misery  loves  company,  you  know.)  For 
here  is  one  Mr.  A.,  who  says,  "i  wish  to  inquire," 
&c ;  Mr,  B.  says,  "I  am  much  troubled,**  &c ; 
Mr.  C.  says  "WiU  you  inform  me,"  &c  Now,  all 
I  want  to  know  is — though  I  would  like  to  know 
what  Mr.  A.,  B.  and  C.  want  to  know — what  is  the 
cause  and  preventive  of  "iwy  plum  rot."  But  no 
grumbling — ^while  I  have  gan^nous  plums,  I  have 
pears  fully  ripe — though  Jack  Frost  ckdms  my  Isa- 
bellas, my  Dianas  are  lefl,  and  I  like  them  best- 
to  no  grumbling,  it's  all  right 

Plums  and  Grapes. 

Mandieder,  A".  H.,  1855. 


For  At  Nno  Sugkmd  Fmmer, 

HOPS— nrovntiEs  about. 

Mr.  Editor  : — From  a  child  I  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  experimental  fioming  on  a  slope  of  one  of 
the  Green  Mountain  ranges.  Perceiving  and  sen- 
sibly feeling  my  inefficiencjr,  with  the  hope  of  ob- 
taimng  some  idea  of  what  is  termed  its  theory,  I 
some  time  since,  commenced  as  a  reader  and  aLlo  a 
subscriber  to  the  JVew  England  Farmer. 

To  the  agriculturist,  a  knowledge  of  its  theory 
may  be  of  about  as  much  consequence,  as  that  « 
physic  to  the  physician.  Both  are  made  available, 
when  accompanied  with  a  correspondmg  share  of 
good  sound  common  sense ;  necessarv  in  the  varied 
aspects  and  different  developments  or  the  same,  and 
also  of  different  diseases. 

I  ask  my  brother  fiurmen  if  in  too  many  in- 
stances, our  sickly  soils  do  not  denote  that  their 
attendant  physician  has  been  a  mere  quack  P  Why 
is  it  that  so  man^  of  our  brethren  are  obliged  un- 
remittingly to  toil,  from  "early  dawn  to  evening's 
shade,"  until  they  are  ghysicaUy  and  intellectuaJly 
more  feeble  than  the  soil  they  cultivate,  in  order  to 
make  the  "strap  and  buckle  come  together  at  the 
end  of  the  year,"  quoting  from  my  good  old  neigh- 
bor. Economy  ? 

While  I  hail  the  weekly  arrival  of  the  JVew 
England  Farmer,  1  lament  that  those  whose  or^ 
or  mouth-piece  it  should  be,  should  compel  individ. 
uals  in  the  learned  profesuons,  and  perhaps  some 
gentleman  ikrmer,  to  do  so  much  of  the  talking.  I 
believe,  however,  that  my  brother  &rmen  do  go  to 
the  editor  with  some  of  their  more  difficult  ques- 
tions. I  propose  a  simple  suggestion,  and  a  ques- 
tion or  two.  Will  experimenten  in  the  soil  be 
more  particular  in  stating  the  nature,  formation,  and 
locality  of  their  soil,  as  weU  as  its  treatment  and 
results? 

The  deacons  and  laymen  in  agriculture,  if  not 
the  priests  of  this  vicimty,  are  m^dn^  almost  one 
simultaneous  rush  into  the  hop-growing  business. 
Now  in  this  place  we  sail  in  small  boats,  and  have 
to  guard  against  an  aj^proaching  storm,  that  we 
may  see  ouraelves  safely  in  harbor. 

I  wish  to  inquire,  fint,  has  art  or  discovery  de- 
voted the  use  of  the  hop  to  any  purpose  that  it  was 
not  used  for  ten  yean  ago  ? 

What  has  been  the  avera^  price  of  hops  for  fiA 
teen  yean  past  P  What,  with  the  best  information 
for  judging,  might  be  considered  a  safe  estimate  for 
the  same  time  to  come  P 

Is  the  price  of  the  article  any  more  fluctuating 
than  that  of  other  staple  fimning  products  of  New 
Enfi^d  P  8.  P.  J. 

Wait^idd,  VL,  1855. 

MASSACHUSErrB  HORTICULTCTRAL  SOCIKIT. — Tbe 

following  officen  have  been  chosen  for  the  ensuii^ 
year,  commencing  on  the  first  Saturday  of  1856 : 

President — Joseph  S.  Oabot 

Vke  Presidents — Benpamin  V.  French,  Cheever 
Newhall,  Edward  M.  Richards,  Josiah  Stickney. 

Treasurer— William  R.  Austin. 

Corresponding  Secretar^Eben  Wight 

Recoraing  Secretary — W .  C.  Strong* 

Professor  of  Botany  and  Vegetable  Phynology — 
John  Lewis  RusselL 

Professor  of  Entomology— T.  W.  Harris,  M.  D. 

Professor  of  Horticultural  Chemistry-r-E.  N. 
Horsford. 
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EARLY  SWEET  BOUGH  APPLE 

SWEET  HARVEST — ^AUGUST  SWEETING — ^YELLOW  BOUGH. 


Fruit  nearly  round,  sometimes  a  little  longer  on 
one  side  than  on  the  other,  and  in  size  from  medi- 
um to  large.  Skin  smooth,  taking  a  damp,  sticky 
polish.  Color,  greenish-yellow,  i^th  a  pale  dull 
blush  on  one  side,  spotted  with  small  dark  brown 
spots  and  little  patches  of  russet  Stalk,  short  and 
slender,  rarely  extending  close  to  the  level  of  the 
ridge  of  the  cavity  in  which  it  is  set,  which  is  deep 
and  cylindrical.  Flesh,  white,  tender  and  sweet ; 
neither  very  rich  nor  juicy,  but  very  pleasant  to  the 
taste ;  when  over-ripe  it  becomes  rather  dry  and 
mealy.  Calyx,  narrow  and  deep,  extending  tube- 
like into  the  heart  of  the  fruit  Ripens  in  August 
in  Massachusetts ;  is  hardy,  bears  well  in  light  soils, 
and  Cole  says  is  the  **best  early  sweet  apple 
known."  It  is  too  sweet  for  pies  or  sauce,  but  is  an 
excellent  baking  or  table  apple. 

The  apple  from  which  the  above  engraving  was 
sketched  grew  in  the  fine  garden  of  our  fellow- 
townsman,  W.  W.  WHEttDON,  Esq.  Mr.  W., though 
engaged  in  conducting  a  newspaper  and  printing- 
house,  finds  time  to  direct  the  affairs  of  one  of  the 
finest  gardens  in  our  neighborhood,  and  to  culti- 
vate many  varieties  of  the  best  fruits  and  flowers. 
He  will  please  accept  our  thanks  for  this  and  other 


specimens  of  fruits,  which  we  have  had  sketched, 
and  shall  present  at  some  future  time. 


For  the  New  BngUmd  Farmer. 

FnrE  SQUASHES. 

I  saw  at  the  Exhibition  in  Haverhill,  six  .squashes 
of  the  crook-necked  variety,  said  to  weigh  on  an 
average  30  lbs.,  as  handsome  as  any  squashes  I 
have  ever  seen.  I  learn  that  their  meat  was  fine 
grain  and  superior  for  cooking.  I  had  the  curiosi- 
^  to  inquire  of  Mr.  D.  Buxton,  Jr.,  of  S.  Danvers, 
who  presented  them,  how  they  were  reared.  He 
said  these,  with  others  to  the  amount  of  400  Ibn., 
as  he  judged,  all  grew  on  two  vines.  They  grew 
in  one  comer  of  his  onion  field,  with  no  otner  ex- 
tra attention,  except  one  bushel  of  good  manure  in 
the  hill.  They  were  all  thus  planted,  and  all  the 
plants  in  the  hill  except  the  one  most  vigorous  were 
taken  out.  Care  was  taken  to  keep  the  bugs  away, 
and  the  product  was  at  least  200  lbs.  to  a  hill- 
worth  at  lowest  estimate,  one  cent  per  lb. — all  thia 
on  a  space  not  exceeding  one  rod  of  land.  This 
shows  what  can  be  done  by  careful  cultivation.  So 
great  was  the  admiration  of  these  squashes,  that 
Mr,  B.  left  tiiem  in  the  keeping  of  the  door-keeper 
at  the  Hall,  tiiat  Haverhill  might  have  the  benefit 
of  the  seed.  P. 

iS.  Danvers,  OcL,  1855. 
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FACTS  FOB  FABMEB8. 

The  following  hints,  for  a  wonder,  appear  to  be, 
without  exception,  good : 

"Never  keep  your  cattle  short ;  few  fiirmers  can 
afford  it  *  If  you  starve  them  they  will  starve  you. 

It  will  not  do  to  hoe  a  great  field  for  a  little 
crop,  or  to  mow  twenty  acres  for  five  loads  of  hay. 
Enrich  the  land  and  it  will  pay  you  for  it.  Better 
fiurm  thirty  acres  well,  than  fifty  acres  by  halves. 

In  dry  pastures,  dig  for  water  on  the  brow  of  a 
hilL  Spnngs  are  more  frequently  at  the  surface 
on  a  height,  than  in  a  vale. 

The  foot  of  the  owner  is  the  best  manure  for  his 
land. 

Gut  bushes  that  you  wish  to  destroy  in  summer, 
and  with  a  sharp  instrument ;  they  wiu  then  bleed 
freelv  and  die. 

When  an  implement  is  no  longer  wanted  for  the 
season,  if  you  carefully  lay  it  aside,  you  will  have  it 
in  good  order  for  use  next  season. 

Cultivate  your  heart  aright,  as  well  as  your  soil, 
remembering  that  'whatsoever  a  man  soweth,  that 
shall  he  also  reap.' 

Build  a  s})acious  bam  when  you  have  learned  to 
raise  a  crop  to  fill  it, — and  not  before. 

Keep  notes  of  remarkable  events  on  the  &rm. — 
To  record  your  errors  even  will  be  of  benefit 

Good  fences  make  good  neighbors. 

The  better,  animals  can  be  fed,  and  the  more 
comfortable  they  can  be  kept,  the  more  profitable 
they  are. 

Clover  sowed  deep,  is  secured  against  a  drought — 
cows  fed  well  in  wnter  give  more  milk  in  summer, 
and  what  ought  to  be  done  should  be  done  to-day, 
for  to-morrow  it  may  rain. 

You  may  laugh  at  this  advice  if  you  think 
proper." 

OAT  MEAL  AND  THE  INTELLECT. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Education,  recently 
held  in  this  city,  Prof.  Haldeman  advocated  the  use 
of  high  phosphorized  food  for  teachers,  they  hav- 
ing mucn  expenditure  of  brain.  He  saia  "the 
reason  why  the  Scotch  were  so  intellectually  acute 
and  active  must  be  attributed  to  the  use  of  oatmeal 
in  their  youth.  Oats  contain  more  phosphorus 
than  any  other  vegetable."  He  also  recommended 
Qggs  as  excellent  food  for  teachers,  in  order  to  in- 
crease their  intellectual  capacities.  But  the  mental 
acuteness  and  general  intellectual  strength  which 
characterize  the  people  of  the  above-named  country 
cannot  be  due  to  the  phosphorus  of  their  oatmeal, 
which  is  their  common  breakfast  food,  for  it  so  hap- 
pens that  wheat  contains  more  of  it  than  oats.  The 
quantity  of  soluble  phosphates  in  wheat,  according 
to  Frot  Johnston — ^limself  a  Scotchman — ^is  more 
than  one  per  cent  greater  than  in  oats.  In  his 
work  on  Agricultural  Chemistr)',  pages  503  and 
610,  the  composition  of  wheat  and  oats  is  given  in 
tables.  Oatmeal  is,  no  doubt,  very  excellent  food 
for  man  and  beast,  and  so  is  Indian  corn  meal,  but 
neither  of  them  will  confer  intellectual  acuteness 
upon  any  man.  Dull  teachers  or  dull  men  cannot 
be  made  philosoj^ers  either  by  the  use  of  eggs  or 
oats.  We  must  look  to  some  other  cause  than  oatr 
meal  for  the  metaphysical  mind  of  the  Nortii  Bri- 
tons. That  cause  is,  no  doubt,  to  be  found  in  their 
education.  Common  schools  have  been  in  existence 
in  that  country  for  two  centuries^  and   the  strict 


family  training  of  children  by  catechisms  being^ 
similar  to  that  which  used  to  prevail  in  New  £ng>- 
land,  and  various  other  parts  of  our  country.  The 
Welsh,  the  Norwegians  and  Irish  use  oatmeal  ex- 
tensively for  food. — Scientyic  American. 


ATTACK  BT  CATTLE  UPOB  A  BED 
WAOOH. 

The  following  extract  is  from  one  of  CoL  Gai- 
bourne's  letters  from  the  pine  woods  of  MisaiBsippiy 
published  in  the  JWw  (means  Delia : — 

"  I  set  out  for  Augusta,  bowling  merrily  along  in 
a  blood-red  buggy.  The  road  is  beautiful,  roofed 
over  with  trees  and  vines,  and  the  air  fragrant  with 
the  breath  of  flowers.  There  was  only  one  draw- 
back— ^the  myriads  of  flies,  of  every  species,  that 
swarmed  around,  and  ravenously  cuppeo  the  blood 
from  the  ears,  neck  and  flanks  of  my  horse.  It  is 
what  is  appropriately  termed  here  <  fly-time ' — that 
is  to  say,  tne  Yjeiioa  when  this  numerous  fiimily  of 
scourges  have  it  all  their  own  way,  and  neither  man 
nor  b^t  can  venture  into  the  woods  with  impunity. 
Now  the  cattle  from  a  thousand  hills,  and  even  the 
wild  deer,  seek  the  abodes  of  men,  and  huddle 
around  some  smoking  pine,  or  stand  in  some  open 
field  to  escape  their  periodical  tormentors.  On  a 
sudden  curve  of  the  road,  I  found  myself  in  one  of 
these  '  stamping  srounds,'  and  a  simultaneous  roar 
from  five  hundred  animals  gave  notice  of  my  dan- 
ger. It  is  well  known  that  the  Spanish  matadores 
provoke  the  wounded  bulls  of  the  arena  by  flaunt- 
mg  the  mdeta  or  blood-red  flag  before  tiiem.  It 
vras  the  color  of  my  equipage  that  excited  this  bel- 
lowing herd.  They  snunra  the  air,  planted  their 
heads  near  the  ground,  tore  up  the  earth  with  their 
hoofs  and  horns,  and  glared  at  me  with  savage  ey«»^ 
The  fierce  phalanx  blocked  the  road,  and  they 
plunged  on  every  side,  crushing  down  everything 
m  their  course,  goring  and  tumbhng  over  eadi  oth- 
er, filling  the  woods  with  their  dreadful  cries,  and 
gathering  nearer  and  nearer  in  the  fearM  chaae. 
The  contest  now  became  desperate.  In  five  min- 
utes we  should  have  been  overturned  and  trampled 
to  death ;  but  at  this  juncture  I  threw  out  my  over- 
coat, and,  with  an  awful  clamor,  they  paused  to 
fight  over  it  and  tear  it  into  shreds.  Ihiving  at 
full  speed,  I  tossed  out  a  cushion ;  the  infuriated 
devils  trampled  it  into  atoms,  and  came  rushing  on, 
their  horns  clashing  against  the  bug^,  and  ripping 
up  the  ribs  of  my  horse.  At  this  feeoM  moment 
we  were  providentially  saved.  A  monfltrom  oak, 
with  a  forked  top,  had  fallen  near  the  road,  and  into 
this  I  plunged  my  horse  breast  high,  and  he  was 
safe,  the  back  of  the  bug^'  being  then  the  only 
assailing  point  At  this  time  the  whole  column 
made  a  dash,  but  I  met  the  foremost  with  six  duH 
chargea  from  a  revolver;  two  bottles  of  Sewdl 
Taylor's  best  were  shivered  in  their  fiieea ;  next  a 
cold  turkey,  and  finally  a  bottle  of  Scotch  snuffs- 
the  last  shot  in  the  locker.  This  did  the  business. 
Such  a  sneezing  and  bellowing  was  never  heard  be- 
fore ;  and  the  one  that  got  it  put  out  with  the  whole 
troop  at  his  heels,  drclmg  round,  scenting  the  blood 
that  had  been  spilled,  and  shaking  the  earth  with 
their  thundering  tramp.  I  was  fiurlv  in  for  it,  and 
made  up  my  mind  to  remain  until  sunset,  when 
they  would  msperse,  as  in  *  fly  time '  cattle  graze  at 
night  I  was  relieved,  however,  by  the  approaeh  of 
some  cattle  drivers,  who,  galloping  up  on  shasgy 
but  muscukr  horsesyand  witii  whips  twenty  Mt 
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long,  which  they  manage  with  surprising  dexterity, 
soon  drove  the  herd  to  their  *  cow-pens,'  for  the 
purpose  of  marking  and  branding.  This  is  done 
every  rear  in  •  fly  time.'  The  catSe  ranging,  scat- 
tered thirty  miles  around,  are  now  easily  found  col- 
lected at  their  stamping  grounds,  and  are  driven  to 
a  common  pen  or  pound,  where  the  respective  own- 
ers assemble  and  put  their  marks  and  brands  on  the 
increase  of  the  season.  Thus  the  Egyptian  plague  is 
turned  to  a  useful  purpose." 


For  (he  New  Bn/^nd  Farmer. 

THE  CANZEB  WOBK  AaAIH. 

Can  wb  PiIotict  our  Obcqaeds  f  roh  bis  Rataom  ?~Sbtsbal 

PL.\!(S  that  have  OUN  TBSTXD,  Ain>  TBB  KXSULTS. 

This  is  an  old  question,  Mr.  Editor,  a  wnf  old 
one,  as  your  man  of  the  type  very  well  knows ;  and 
it  is  a  question  which  has  proved  as  perplexing  a 
puzzle  to  cur  brother  &rmers,  as  ever  eould  have 
oeen  propounded  by  the  famous  Sphjux  of  old. 
That  little  pest,  the  canker  moth,  though  he  has 
been  exorcised  in  every  way  that  Yankee  ingenuity 
put  to  the  rack,  could  suggest,  and  though  repeat- 


made  a  ^ide,  close-fitting  leather  belt  for  each  tree, 
and  over  this  laid  a  thick  mixture  of  tar  and  mdia 
rubber,  but  after  a  short  time,  the  coating  became 
hardened  in  places,  and  Mr.  Moth  marched  triumph- 
antly up.  The  next  winter  I  set  to  work  in  earn- 
est, determined  to  barricade  the  perdstent  enemy, 
if  the  thing  could  possibly  be  done.  Commencing 
in  October,  every  fair  day  when  the  temperature 
was  such  that  the  moth  could  possibly  be  stirring, 
each  tree  received  a  fresh  coating  of  tar.  This  plan, 
as  might  be  conjectured,  did  the  work  pretty  ef- 
fectuafiy,  and  had  I  commenced  the  work  a  little 
earlier,  probably  not  a  canker  worm  would  have 
shown  himself  on  the  trees  for  that  season.  But, 
would  such  a  course  pay^  Ver}*  obviously  it  would 
not,  when  applied  to  orchards  of  any  size,  unless  a 
man  could  brmg  to  his  task  the  patience  of  a  Job, 
after  having  taught  every  other  department  of  the 
farm  to  t«3te  care  of  itself.  Besides,  this  plan 
brought  an  after  and  unlooked  for  harvest  j  for  be- 
tween the  running  of  the  tar  down  the  trunks  of 
the  trees,  and  the  hidden  work  of  the  borer  behind 
the  leathern  band,  we  barely  escaped  the  loss  of 
some  of  om:  most  valuable  trees.    Then  I  tried  the 


edly  condemned  to  d^tK"  by  divers  gomily  inven- 1  cotton-batting  discovery.  The  result  of  this  is  very 
tions,  still  climbs  the  trees  as  large  as  life  and  as 'generally  known;  it  did  ehedi  the  ascent  of  the 
natural  as  ever,  and  still  carefully  depositehis  eggs, 'moth,  but  was  by  no  means  a  protection.^  A^,  I 
big  with  destruction  to  the  most'mterestiog  dejiart- 1  attempted  to  balk  the  instincts  of  the  little  intru- 
ment  of  all  our  farming.  The  little  insect  which, der  by  enclosing  the  trunk  of  each  tree  at  the  sur- 
produces  die  canker  worm  is  the  indirect  cause  of  I  ^ce  of  the  earth,  with  a  box  having  the  form  and 
serious  pecuniary  loss  to  the  &rmer,  and  he  is,  j  position  of  an  inverted  truncated  pjTamid,  and  bor- 


therefore,  compelled  to  protect  himself  from  his 
ravages ;  but  w^o  is  there  of  us  so  wise,  or  so  good, 
that  we  cannot  learn  from  it  ^  some  lesson  of  wis- 
dom ?"  1  did  not  take  up  my  pen  to  moralize,  but 
consider  what  an  example  of  feelf-devotion  this  lit- 
tle creature  is.  The  closing  act  of  its  life  is  to  prop- 
agate its  species ;  when  its  instinct  warns  it  that 
the  priod  approaches  for  this,  the  ^eat  business  of 
its  life,  how  directly  it  sets  out  on  its  mission,  how 
diligently  it  seeks  a  safe  home  for  its  future  off- 
spring, and  with  what  untiring  devotion  it  travels 
strai^t  on  to  destruction,  rather  than  locate  its 
precious  burden,  it  may  be  but  an  inch  lower  down 
the  trunk  of  the  tree,  than  might  be  for  their  best 
good.  Its  love  for  its  o£bpring  appears  to  be  neat- 
er even,  than  its  instinct  of  self-preservation.  When 
civilization  felled  the  wild  fruit  trees  of  the  forest,  it 
deprived  him  of  his  natural  home,  and  driven  by  men 
from  his  native  retreat,  he  has  entered  our  gardens, 
and  this,  with  no  more  evil  design,  than  one  who  is 
not  a  moral  and  intelligent  being,  bears  in  his  tiny 
body.  ^Liy  we  all  be  as  faithftil  in  our  several  du- 
ties, with  the  light  and  guidance  of  our  moral  and 
intellectual  nature,  as  tms  little  creature  is  in  com- 
pleting his  part  of  the  great  design,  though  without 
the  aid  of  either. 

In  common  with  my  neighbors,  my  garden  has 
suffered  much  for  several  years  past  from  the  lav- 
a^s  of  the  canker  worm.  I  perplexed  myself 
with  the  various  inventions  the  mgenuity  of  man 
has  given  birth  to,  as  means  of  preventing  the  moth 


dering  the  upper  edge  with  a  hedge  of  dry  tree 
trimmings,  none  of  wnich  touched  tne  tree.  We 
had  hoped  that  the  insect,  not  finding  ready  access 
to  the  tree,  would  ascend  the  sidef  of  the  box,  and 
then,  instead  of  descending  within  to  get  access  to 
the  tree,  would  continue  ascending,  and  deposit  its 
eggs  amon^  the  dead  trimmings.  ^  But  I  was  de- 
ceived ;  their  instincts  proved  too  nice  and  too  true 
for  the  success  of  my  plan,  and  eventually  they 
generally  got  access  to  the  trees,  and  deposited 
3ieir  seeds  of  mischief.  Next  year  I  sent  for  a 
workman  in  a  neighboring  town,  and  employed 
him,  at  a  heavy  expense,  to  protect  each  tree  with 
a  leaden  collar.  This  collar,  as  your  readers  are 
doubtless  aware,  is  composed  of  a  leaden  trou^h^ 
surrounding  the  tree,  ana  designed  to  be  filled  with 
oil,  and  a  roof  of  lead  whicnprojects  over  the 
trough  and  sheds  the  rain.  Tne  leaden  collar, 
when  properly  applied  and  carefully  attended  to,  is, 
doubtless,  as  efficient  a  protection  as  can  be  design- 
ed. But  there  are  several  objections  to  the  use  of 
the  collar;  it  is  costljr;  the  rain  in  our  driving 
storms  is  apt  to  drive  in  under  the  roof  and  float 
out  the  oil ;  the  substance  from  which  the  collar  is 
made  will  not  allow  of  much  plugging,  and  if  they 
are  not  watched,  the  weight  of  ue  material^  is  apt 
to  give  the  trough  a  slant,  and  so  drain  the  oil  frx>m 
one  side,  and  mus  give  free  passage  to  the  moth ; 
again,  the  <a\  soon  b^mes  a  thick,  glutinous  mass, 
needing  but  the  addition  of  the  dead  bodies  of  a 
few  moths  to  furnish  ample  means  of  passage  to  the 


from  ascending  the  trees  j  for  here  is  where  the, enemy  j  or  the  dust  and  dirt  may  blow  in,and  fum« 
work  of  defence  begins  and  ends.  First,  I  did  fair  ish  bridging  on  a  larger  scale ;  and,  lastly,  spiders, 
b8U;tle  with  the  enemy,  and  slaughtered  at  "hand  to  from  the  near  proximity  of  the  edge  of  the  trough  to 
hand"  conflict ;  but  the  exp^ence  of  a  few  days  the  edge  of  the  roof  above,  are  much  in  the  baoit  of 


demonstrated  that,  in  projecting  this  campaign,  I 
had,  like  the  allies  before  SelMstopol,  altogether 
«  underrated  the  resources  of  the  enemy."  rf ext, 
I  collected  all  the  old  boot-legs  about  the  premises, 
carried  them  to  the  garden,  and  with  awl  and  thread 


connecling  the  two  by  their  webs,  and  so  give  another 
means  of  avoiding  the  snare  of  cruel  man.  There  are 
other  objections  that  might  be  made  against  the 
use  of  the  leaden  collar.  As  the  time  is  now  at  hand 
when  the  intelligent  &rmer  will  be  devising  some 
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means  of  protecting  his  trees  for  the  coming  sc 
son,  my  practical  experience,  though  hastily  pre- 
sented, may  possibly  prove  of  some  valae  to  him. 
The  question  again  returns,  can  our  trees  be  pro- 
tected from  the  ravages  of  the  canker  worm  Y  I 
believe  they  can ;  and  that  by  a  verv  simple  remedy, 
which,  with  your  permission,  Mr.  fiditor,  I  will  pre- 
sent in  the  next  number  of  the  Farmer. 

J.  J.  H.  Gregory. 
MaMeheadj  Man.,  OcL  4. 


THE  DEW. 

The  following  quotation  from  Dr.  Wells  on  dew 
is  highly  instructive :  "  I  had  often  smiled  in  the 
pride  of  half-knowledge  at  the  means  firequently 
emnloyed  by  gardeners  to  protect  tender  plant  from 
cola,  as  it  appeared  to  me  impossible  that  a  thin 
mat,  or  any  such  flimsy  substance,  could  prevent 
them  from  attaining  the  temperature  of  the  atmos- 
phere, by  which  alone  I  thought  them  liable  to  be 
mjured.  But  when  I  had  kamed  that  bodies  on 
the  sur&ce  of  the  earth  became,  during  a  still  and 
serene  night,  colder  than  the  atmosphere,  by  radiat- 
ing their  heat  to  the  heavens,  I  perceived  imme- 
diately a  just  reason  for  the  practice  which  I  had 
before  deemed  useless.  Being  desirous,  however, 
of  acquiring  some  precise  information  on  the  sub- 
ject, I  fixed  perpendicularly  in  the  earth  of  a  grass 
plot  foiur  small  sticks,  and  over  their  upper  extre- 
mities, which  were  six  inches  above  the  ^[rass,  and 
formed  the  comers  of  a  sauare,  whose  sides  were 
two  feet  long,  I  drew  tigntly  a  very  thin  cambric 
handkerchief.  ^  this  disposition  of  things,  there- 
fore, nothing  existed  to  prevent  the  free  passage  of 
air  from  the  exposed  grass  to  that  which  was  shel- 
tered except  the  four  small  sticks,  and  there  vras 
no  substance  to  radiate  downward  to  the  latter 
grass  except  the  cambric  handkerchief.  The  shel- 
tered grass,  however,  was  found  nearly  of  the  same 
temperature  as  the  air,  while  the  unsheltered  was 
five  decrees  or  more  colder.  One  nieht  the  fuUy- 
exposea  grass  was  eleven  degrees  colder  than  the 
air,  but  the  sheltered  was  only  three  degrees  colder. 
Hence  we  see  the  power  of  a  very  slight  awning  to 
avert  or  lessen  the  injurious  coldness  of  the  ground. 
— HufWs  Elementary  Physics — Bohn*a  txient\/ic 
Library, 

''PLOWIHOnr  DROUGHT  PHILOSOPHI- 
CALLY considered;' 

Editors  Southern  Cultivator  :---In  the  June 
number  of  your  paper  is  an  article  with  the  above 
caption,  and  as  you  invite  your  "  practical  and  ob- 
serving readers"  to  give  their  opimon  on  this  im- 
portant subject,  you  have  here  the  opinion  of  one 
who  is  not  a  practical  tiller  of  the  soil,  and  who  pro- 
fesses to  know  no  more  of  the  matter  than  can  be 
learned  by  observation  and  reflection.  The  present 
season  has  no  doubt  caused  many  to  philosophize 
on  this  subject,  and  among  others  the  writer,  who 
has  arrived  at  a  very  diflerent  conclusion  firom  your 
correspondent  **  3"  This  conclusion  is,  that  m  a 
dry  season,  the  aurfaee  oftht  ground  (say  one  and- 
a-£alf  inches,)  should  he  thoroughly  pulverized,  but 
that  d^tp  flowing  is  injurious. 

The  pulverizing  of  the  surface  answers  the  pur- 
pose of  mulching,  and  prevents  the  moisture  of 
the  soil  below  from  evaporatin? ;  while  deep  plow- 
ing is  injurious,  because  it  bre»s  the  roots  of  the 


crop,  and  causes  the  moisture  of  the  soil,  in  which 
the  plant  gets  its  nourishment,  to  evaporate. 
Though  there  seems  to  be  an  inconsistency  m  this, 
it  is  only  an  apparent  inconsiBtency,  which  vanishes 
when  we  reflect  upon  the  manner  in  which  the  mois- 
ture is  abstracted  from  the  ground.  The  evapora- 
tion takes  place  at  the  surface,  and  the  moisture 
from  below  is  brought  to  the  surfece  by  capillary 
attraction.  Now  think  of  the  degree  of  porosity  at 
which  this  attraction  will  go  on  and  the  matter  is 
plain.  This  hint  will  be  sufficient  for  those  acquaint- 
ed with  the  laws  of  natural  philosophy.  "  J. 's"  crust, 
which  he  seems  to  value  as  a  retainer  of  mcnsture, 
I  consider  to  be  just  the  reverse,  unless  it  covers  a 
layer  of  very  porous  dry  soil,  or  is  impervious  to 
water.  Another  objection  to  the  crust  is  that  it 
prevents  the  air  from  circulating  under  the  ground, 
as  well  as  it  would  if  it  were  broken. 

But  to  express  the  idea  without  philosophical 
terms,  one  may  easily  test  the  matter  by  a  simple 
experiment.  Fill  three  boxes  six  inches  deep  with 
earth,  and  pour  over  them  eoual  quantities  of 
water,  enough  to  wet  the  earth  thoroughly.  Then 
pack  the  earth  in  one  box,  leave  two  undisturbed ; 
(they  will  be  in  the  condition  of  plowed  land  aft«r 
a  good  rain,  while  the  flrst  will  be  in  the  condition 
of  unplowed  land.)  As  soon  as  the  crust  forms 
and  becomes  dry,  break  it  to  the  depth  of  one  and 
one-half  inches  on  one  of  the  two  and  leave  it  on 
the  other.  If  my  theory  is  right,  the  padied  box 
will  dry  first,  the  one  with  the  crust  pulverized  last. 
If  we  add  a  fourth  box,  and  stir  it  from  the  bottom 
occasionally,  it  would  show  the  effects  of  deep  plow- 
ing. The  Doxes,  of  course,  should  be  expoaea  day 
moi  night — ^uthem  Cultivatar. 


HISTBESS  STBOITOATHAJI'S  GHVBV. 

Speaking  of  chums,  we  have  never  seen  any  oth- 
er labor-saving  contrivance  in  that  department,  that 
for  practical  convenience  and  utility  could  conipare 
with  that  of  Mistress  Strongatham,  a  notable  Eng- 
lish housewife,  whose  acquaintance  we  had  the 
pleasure  of  making  in  one  of  the  rural  districts  of 
New  York  some  years  since.  Having  occasion  to 
call  upon  her  one  summer  morning,  we  found  her 
occupying  her  huge  chintz-covered  rocking  chair, 
rocking  and  knitting  as  though  the  salvation  of  the 
fiimily  depended  upon  the  assiduity  with  which  she 
applied  herself  to  tneae  occupations.  Not  that  she 
was  uncivil  or  unsociable  by  any  means,  for  the  mo- 
ment we  had  taken  the  proffered  chair  she  set  in 
with  a  steady  stream  of  talk  that  was  as  instructive 
as  it  was  entertaining,  for  besides  her  admirable 
qualities  as  a  housewife  the  lady  possessed  rare  con- 
versational powers. 

During  our  call  she  directed  one  Sf  her  daugh- 
tera  to  some  duty  in  a  distant  part  of  the  house, 
adding,  **1  would  attend  to  it  myself,  but  I  nmsi 
fetch  this  butter."  Now,  we  had  known  something 
of  the  process  of  ^fetching  butter"  in  our  early 
days,  and  the  idea  of  a  snow-white  chum  and  an 
irksome  expenditure  of  elbow  grease  was  as  nati^ 
rally  associated  with  it  in  our  mind,  as  was  the 
compensatory  slice  of  new  bread  and  butter  after 
the  achievement  of  the  victory.  We  therefore  cast 
our  eyes  about  us  involuntarily  for  these  indica- 
tions, but  we  looked  in  vain.  Of  either  chum  or 
churning  there  was  no  more  appearance  than  might 
have  been  seen  in  Queen  Victoria's  drawing-room 
any  day  in  the  week.    Our  curiosity  was  exdted. 
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and  we  resolved  to  keep  our  eyes  open,  satisfied  you  will  say.  But  the  hardening  comes  next, 
that  if  we  did,  "we  should  see  what  we  should  see."  They  are  heated  m  batches  m  a  furaace,  and  when 
And  we  did.  During  a  momentary  pause  in  the  red-hot,  are  thrown  in  a  pan  of  cold  water.  Next, 
conversation,  the  lady  rose  from  her  chair,  removed  they  must  be  tempered :  and  this  is  done  by  rolUng 


the  cushion,  raised  a  sort  of  trap  door  underneath, 
and  looked  into  the  apparent  vacuum  with  an  earn- 
estly inquiring  eye.  The  secret  was  out  Under 
the  seat  in  her  rocking-chair  was  a  box  in  which  she 
deposited  the  jar  of  cream,  and  the  agitation  pro- 
duced by  the  vibratory  motion  of  the  chair,  con- 
verted tne  liquid  into  butter. 

By  this  arrangement  the  lady  was  enabled  to  kill, 
not  only  two,  but  four  birds  with  the  same  stone. 
She  could  chum,  knit,  take  her  ease  in  her  rocking- 
chsdr,  and  entertain  her  morning  guests  at  the  same 
time.  And  such  butter  as  she  made !  Yellow  as 
gold,  sweet  as  the  meat  of  the  cocoanut,  and  as  hard, 
too;  it  dways  brought  the  highest  price  in  the  "lu- 
zal"  market.  You  may  brag  of  your  patent  chums 
if  you  will,  but  for  novelty,  economy,  convenience, 
and  immaculate  butter  we  defy  them,  one  and  all, 
when  brought  into  competition  with  Mistress 
Strongatham's  incomparable  contrivance.  Of  her 
butter  we  shall  retain  a  lively  and  grateful  remem- 
brance to  our  dying  day ;  her  chum  we  shall  never 
forget  either. — Spnngfidd  R^^lican, 


HAKIHO  A  IVSBDLK 

I  wonder  if  any  little  girl  who  may  read  this 
ever  thought  how  many  people  are  all  the  time  at 
work  in  m^ing  the  things  which  she  every  day 
uses.  What  can  be  more  common,  and,  you  may 
think,  more  simple,  than  a  needle !  Yet,  u  you  do 
not  know  it.  Lean  tell  you  that  it  takes  a  great 
many  persons  to  make  a  needle ;  and  a  great  deal 
of  time  toa  Let  us  take  a  peep  into  a  needle 
fectory :  Li  going  over  the  premises,  we  must  pass 
hither  and  thither,  and  walk  into  the  next  street 
and  back  again,  and  take  a  drive  to  a  mill,  in  order 
to  see  the  whole  process.  We  find  one  chamber  of 
the  shops  is  hung  round  with  coils  of  bright  wire, 
of  all  thicknesses,  from  tiie  stout  kinds  used  for 
cod-fish  hooks  to  that  of  the  finest  cambric  needles. 
In  a  room  below,  bits  of  wire,  the  length  of  two 
needles,  are  cut  by  a  vast  pair  of  shears  fixed  in  the 
wall  A  bundle  has  been  cut  off;  the  bits  need 
straightening,  for  they  just  came  off  from  coils. 

The  bunme  is  thrown  mto  a  red-hot  furnace; 
and  then  taken  out,  and  rolled  backward  and  foi^ 
ward  on  a  table  until  the  wires  are  straight.  This 
process  is  called  "  rubbing  straight."  We  now  see 
a  mill  for  grinding  needles.  We  go  down  into  the 
basement,  and  find  a  needle  pointer  seated  on  his 
bench.  He  takes  up  two  dozen  or  so  of  the  wires, 
and  rolls  them  between  his  thumb  and  fingers,  with 
their  ends  on  the  grindstone,  first  one  end  and  then 
the  other.  We  have  now  the  wires  straight  and 
pointed  at  both  ends.  Next  is  a  machine  which 
flattens  and  gutters  the  heads  of  ten  thousand  nee- 
dles an  hour.  Observe  the  little  gutters  at  the 
head  of  your  needle.  Next  comes  the  punching  of 
the  eyes ;  and  the  boy  who  does  it  punches  eight 
thousand  an  hour,  and  he  does  it  so  fast  your  eye 
can  hardly  keep  pace  with  him.  The  splitting  fol- 
lows, which  is  running  a  fine  wire  through  a  dozen, 
perlwips,  of  these  twin  needles. 

A  woman,  yrith  a  little  anvil  before  her,  files 
between  the  heads  and  separates  them.  They  are 
now  complete  needles,  but  rough  and  rusty,  and, 
wlmt  is  worse,  they  easily  bend.    A  poor  needle. 


them  backward  and  forward  on  a  hot  metal  plate. 
The  polishing  still  remains  to  be  done.  On  a  very 
coarse  clotli,  needles  are  spread  to  the  number  of 
forty  or  fifty  thousand.  Emery  dust  is  strewed 
over  them,  oil  is  sprinkled,  and  soft  soap  dashed  by 
spoonfulls  over  the  cloth;  the  cloth  is  then  rolled 
up,  and,  with  several  others  of  the  same  kind, 
thrown  into  a  sort  of  wash-pot,  to  roll  to  and  flfo 
for  twelve  hours  or  more.  They  come  out  dir^ 
enough ;  but  after  a  xinsine  in  clean  hot  water,  and 
a  tossing  in  sawdust,  they  look  as  bright  as  can  be, 
and  are  ready  to  be  sorted  and  put  up  for  sale. 
But  the  Bortmg  and  the  doing  up  in  papers,  you 
may  imagine,  is  quite  a  woriL  by  itself 

Per  the  New  England  Farmer. 

''STATE  OF  MADTE  POTATa" 

Mr.  Editor  :— I  feel  it  a  pleasure  as  well  as  duty 
to  reply  to  the  second  article  of  **  South  Danvers*' 
respecting  the  «*  State  of  Maine  Potato."  He  ad- 
mits that  he  knows  but  little  about  this  variety  of 
pototo  from  his  own  experimctf  but  was  led  to  nuike 
the  statement  concerning  it,  from  what  he  heard 
from  anaihar,  and  he,  one  who  is  little  accustomed 
to  raising  potatoes,  and  who  probably  never  in  his 
life  has  raised  as  many  sorts  as  I  have  raised  the 
past  two  years.  And,  though  I  would  not  doubt 
the  truth  of  any  statement  that  might  be  made  by 
the  worthy  "  Premdent  of  the  Massadiusetts  Hor- 
ticultural Society— the  best  of  observer8'*--and  a 
better  man  does  not  live  in  the  State — still  I  do 
very  much  question  his  experience  in  regard  to 
raimng  potatoes,  and  especially  the  sort  referred  to; 
and  I  think  your  correspondent  will  not  be  able  to 

)t  a  statement  from  that  source  that  will  sustain 
_s  position;  if  he  can,  I  should  like  to  see  it. 
And  suppose  he  can  find  one  man  in  the  State  who 
is  not  pleased  ^rith  this  potato,  does  it  fbllow  that 
it  is  **  a  miserable  concern  and  entirely  unworthy  of 
regard  ?"  On  that  principle,  almost  every  variety  of 
vegetable  and  fruit  we  cultivate  would  be  condem* 
ned.  Has  not  ^  South  Danvers^  been  rather  &8t 
in  condemning  this  potato,  because  one  of  his 
neighbors  raised  a  few,  and  because  those  did  not 
quite  suit  him  in  size — ^when  he  had  little,  or  no 
knowledge  of  the  thing  himself?  If  this  course 
was  pursued  in  respect  to  everything  else,  where 
should  we  be  ?  He  intimates  that  the  reason  I  puff 
this  potato  is,  because  I  have  them  for  sale ;  very 
true,!  have  them  to  sell  for  seed,  and  so  have  I  got 
a  great  many  other  sorts,  amonff  which  are  an  hun- 
dred and  fifty  bushels  of  Davis*^  Seedling,  a  sort  he 
praises  so  hiffhly,  and  which  is  really  good.  But  shall 
my  opinionoe  entirely  set  aside,  because  I  have  po- 
tatoes to  sell?  Who  ought,  and  is  expected  to 
know  the  most  about  a  thing,  if  it  is  not  he  who 


ffrows  it  most  extensively  P  Again,  he  attempts  to 
impeach  my  testimony,  because  he  mys  I  wrote — 
or  ne  thinks  I  did — an  article  several  years  ago,  re- 
specting the  "Danvers  Winter  Sweet  Apple.** 
Now  all  I  have  to  say  to  that,  is,  one  thing  at  a 
time,  if  you  please ;  I  want  no  side  issues  dragged  in 
to  prevent  a  mir  discussion  of  the  question  before  us. 
If  my  opinion  is  not  worthy  of  notice,  I  can  cive 
the  testimony  of  more  than  twenty-five,  if  not  dou- 
ble that  number  of  persons,  who  have  raised  this 
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potato,  some  of  them  of  this  town,  and  many  from 
other  towns,  counties  and  States.  Yes,  I  will  give 
the  gentleman,  if  he  wishes,  the  most  substantial 
evidence  from  his  own  county.  My  only  object,  or 
desire  is,  that  the  truth  may  be  known,  and  if  this 
potato  is  as  eood  as  I  believe  it  to  be,  let  the  &rm- 
ers  raise  it;  out  if  "  it  is  a  miserable  concern,"  then 
I  will  raise  my  voice  against  it  as  ouick  as  "  South 
Donvers,"  or  any  other  man,  for  I  detest  humbugs. 
More  anon.  j.  f.  c.  h. 

Aetofon  Cenirt,  Od.  5,  1855. 


EXTBA0T6  AHD  EEPLIES. 

A  NEW  DEPREDATOR. 

Messrs.  Editors  : — For  some  few  yean  past,  my 
neighbors  have,  as  they  supposed,  be^  troubled  by 
the  birds  taking  the  ends  of  their  ears  of  Indian 
com,  from  the  tune  it  is  in  the  milk  until  harvest 
Last  year  Mr.  Ames,  a  near  neighbor,  informed  me 
that  his  fields  were  very  much  cuunaged.  llbis  sea- 
son my  turn  has  come,  but  it  is  the  work  of  an  in- 
sect, in  my  case,  at  least,  and  I  have  good  reasons 
for  thinking  that  the  birds  have  been  charged  with 
the  labors  of  this  bug,  or  unknown  insect,  quite  too 
long. 

Being  yesterday  in  one  of  our  fields  of  com,  for 
the  purpose  of  cutting  the  top-stalks,  J  resolved  that 
I  would  watch  some  of  those  ears  which  had  been 
lately  the  food  of  something,  I  knew  not  what,  when 
to  my  surprise,  I  found  five  of  these  insects  yery 
busy  upon  one  single  ear  of  corn,  and  each  of  them 
in  the  very  act  of  eating  it  and  (hropning  the  husks 
in  ver}'  small  pieces  upon  the  grouna. 

Herewith  I  send  you  a  sample  of  their  labors,  and 
three  of  the  insects.  Perhaps  Prof.  Harris,  or  some 
other  person  with  whom  you  may  be  acquainted, 
may  be  able  to  give  us  some  light  upon  the  subject 
Nearly  one-half  of  the  best  ears  in  one  of  our  fields 
are  badly  injured,  or  partly  destroyed. 

Yours  truly,        C.  W.  Macombee, 

East  Murshfidd,  1^  11,  1855. 

Remarks. — ^One  of  the  ears  sent  us  was  all  de- 
stroyed, excepting,  perhaps,  half  a  dozen  kernels, 
the  other  eaten  only  a  short  way  down  from  the  tip. 
We  made  a  partial  examination  of  the  only  one  of 
the  three  insects  left  when  the  box  reached  us,  and 
put  him  back  for  ftirther  investigation,  but  he  too 
escaped,  so  that  we  are  not  able  to  give  even  a  par- 
tial description.  The  eating  off  of  the  kemels  was 
evidently  not  the  work  of  squirrels  or  birds. 

OUM  IN  PEACH  trees— ASPARAGUS. 

Mr.  Editor  : — Will  you  or  some  of  your  corres- 
pondents inform  me  of  a  remedy  for  uie  exuding 
of  gum  from  peach  trees  P 

Also,  whether  asparagus  will  do  well  transplant- 
ed in  the  fall  ?  A  Subscriber. 

HadUy,  Od.,  1855. 

buckwheat  plowed  under. 
Can  you  inform  me  whether  buckwheat  will  ben- 
efit a  cold  upland  soil,  if  plowed  imder  when  in  the 
blow?  E.  B. 

Remarks. — Certainly  it  will,  and  if  enough  of  it 
is  i^owed  under,  will  produce  excellent  crops,  pro- 1 
vided  the  land  is  weU  drained. 


TROmNO  HORSES. 

Mr.  Editor: — ^Will  some  of  your  correspon- 
dents who  own  ''fast  nags,"  please  &vor  me  through 
the  columns  of  your  paper,  with  an  account  of  their 
manner  of  treating  tnem  P  That  is,  what  kind  of 
feed  they  ^ve  them ;  cut  feed  or  their  buy  whole, 
what  quantity,  when,  &c. 

When  they  are  to  trot,  should  they  be  allowed  to 
eat  much  that  day  ? 

There  are  many  horses  owned  in  the  country 
that  would  make  &ir  trotters,  but  their  owners  not 
being  accustomed  to  the  business,  do  not  know  how 
to  take  care  of  them  properly,  nor  how  to  train 
them.  A  Subscriber. 

Coos  County,  Od.  4,  1855. 


For  iht  New  England  Farmer. 

"WHAT  AILS  THE  APPLE  TEKES." 

Mr.  Editor  : — In  an  article  under  this  heading 
a  corresjpondent  refers  to  a  disease  in  Uie  l^rk  of 
some  of  his  trees,  which  he  thinks  may  have  been 
caused  by  a  small  worm  working  between  the  bark 
and  the  wood.  As  we  have  had  a  little  experience 
ourselves  in  this  matter,  we  venture  to  give  you  the 
result  of  our  experiments. 

The  bark  is  no  doubt  affected  by  the  working  of 
a  small  flat  worm  from  one-eighth  to  three-ouarters 
of  an  inch  in  len^h.  It  is  nearly  white  ana  works 
in  a  lateral  direction,  reminding  one  of  the  motion 
of  the  chain  inside  of  a  watch.  It  generally  com- 
mences its  ravages  on  the  south  side  of  the  tree, 
working  up  and  down  and  if  not  stopped  in  season, 
will  girdle  the  tree.  By  removing  all  the  dead 
bark,  and  all  parts  of  the  bark  that  bear  traces  of 
the  worm,  and  rubbing  over  the  place  affected  on 
the  tree  with  soft  soap,  we  have  succeeded  in  saving 
our  trees,  though  we  lost  one  or  two  valuable  trees 
before  tiying  this  remedy.  Great  care  must  be 
taken  to  cut  every  particle  of  bark  which  the  worms 
have  worked. 

The  above  information  I  have  gained  from  my 
husband,  and  hopng  it  may  be  of  some  use,  I  send 
it  to  you.  Kespectfufly  yours, 

Springfidd,  Ft.  Ann  E.  Porter. 


Fcr  the  New  England  Farmer. 

BUDDIHO  WITH  THE  SECKEL  PEAR. 

Mr.  Editor  : — ^The  Seckel,  Lawrence,  and  some 
other  varieties  perfect  their  wood  very  early  in  the 
season.  A  j^entleman,  to  my  knowledge,  availinff 
himself  of  this  fact,  several  vears  since,  on  the  sixth 
and  seventh  of  July  inserted  on  a  standard,  huds  qf 
the  same  year's  growth.  These  buds  took  finely, 
grew  nine  inches  during  the  same  season,  and  ri- 
pened that  wood  so  thoroughly  that  without  a  sin- 
gle exception  they  withstood  the  following  winter ; 
they  are  now  fine,  healthy  branches,  laden  with 
their  full  quota  of  fruit  I  see  not,  Mr.  Editor, 
why  this  plsm  might  not  be  generally  practised  in 
inserting  the  buds  of  such  of  our  trees  as  ripen 
their  wood  early  in  the  season,  and  thus  a  growth 
of  one  year  be  gained  on  the  usual  method.  Should 
it  be  a  fiict  that  any  early  variety  perfects  its  wood 
sufficiently  early,  then  by  inserting  a  plump  fruit 
bud,  might  we  not  occasionally  witness  tne  phenom- 
enon of  a  ktte  crop  of  eany  pears  produced  on 
wood  which  grew  the  same  year  P 

J.  J.  H.  Greoort. 

MarUehead,  Sepi.  25,  1855. 
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Far  Urn  Nn9  J^i^jfkmd  FanMr, 

WOBCfESTER  SOUTH  AOBICULTUBAL 
SOCIETT. 

This  Society  held  its  first  anniyenary  under  its 
charter,  at  Sturbridge,  on  the  3d  inst  The  weather 
was  fine,  the  show  of  cattle  good,  the  tables  hand- 
somely covered  with  fruits  and  various  objects  of 
female  monufitcture,  and  the  whole  went  o£^  in  a 
Terv  sads&ctory  and  encouraging  manner.  The 
address  was  by  Hon.  Amasa  Wuker ;  subject,  Home 
Education  of  the  Farmer.  The  speaker  dwelt 
principally  upon  the  practicability  and  importance 
of  establishing  Farmers'  Clubs  in  every  agricultural 
town  in  the  commonwealth,  for  the  purpose  of  es- 
tablishing courses  of  lectures  and  classes  for  study- 
ing agricultural  works.  These  he  would  have  united 
into  one  great  system  under  the  auspices  of  the 
State,  all  acting  together,  and  co-operating  for  the 
diffusion  of  scientific  and  practical  information  in 
regard  to  agriculture,  horticulture,  and  other  kin- 
dred topics.  The  subject  was  examined  in  all  its 
details,  and  its  feasibility  illustrated  by  analogous 
examples.  The  address  was  listened  to  with  pro- 
found attention,  and  seemed  to  meet  the  approval 
of  the  audience. 


comparison  with  horses.  "We  believe  that  on  every 
farm  ntunbering  a  hxmdred  acres  and  upwards,  a 
portable  engine  could  be  profitably  used. — Scwaiific 

'AcKNOWLEDOME2>(T8. — Our  acknowledgments  are 
due  Daniel  P.  Coburn,  Esq.,  of  Tyngsboro*,  for  a 
variety  of  apples,  as  well  as  for  a  forty-pound  mel- 
on. To  Mr.  Elbbidge  G.  Fabmer,  of  West  Gam- 
bridge,  for  apples,  and  to  several  unknown  persons 
who  have  kinmy  sent  us  fruits. 
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For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

REMOVAL  OF  STUMPS. 

Mb.  Editob  : — In  a  recent  number  of  your  jour- 
nal appeared  an  article  approvinff  the  use  of  the 
stump  machine.  We  have  adopted  a  method  in  this 
vicimty  for  the  removal  of  stumps  which  I  find  ef- 
ficient and  profitable.  Dif  about  the  stumps  to  ex- 
pose the  main  body,  then  fill  in  with  dead  orush  or 
other  dry  stu£^  and  pile  fuel  about  the  stump  some- 
what after  the  manner  of  preparing  a  coal  kiln ; 
cover  with  sods  closelv  and  compactly,  open  a  small 
place  and  set  the  wood  on  fire,  and  close  all  up.  If 
properly  tended  for  a  few  hours,  to  renew  soos  and 
keep  the  covering  close,  the  stump  will  be  reduced 
to  ashes  fit  for  fertilizing  purposes. 

Every  large  pine  stump  which  I  can  treat  in  this 
manner  I  regard  worth  about  a  dollar. 

Bangor f  Mt.  Michael. 

A  FABM  STEAM  EHGIHE. 

One  of  our  correspondents — ^A.  C.  Ireland,  of 
Chillicothe,  Ohio — ^informs  us  that  a  neat  portable 
steam  en^ne,  for  driving  a  grain  thrasher  and 
separator,  lias  been  constructed  at  the  machine  shop 
of  Wm.  Welsh,  of  that  place,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Jolm  Ritchie,  and  has  been  in  operation 
since  the  dth  of  last  July,  thrashing  and  cleaning 
horn  five  to  six  hundred  bushels  per  day.  It  is 
capable  of  doing  more  than  this,  but  H.  Wade — for 
whom  it  was  bmlt — says  that  tbds  is  excellent  woik. 
The  boiler  is  tubular,  the  cylinder  is  of  6  inches 
bore  and  12  inches  stroke.  It  make  175  revolu- 
tions per  minute,  with  steam  at  40  lbs.  pressure,  and 
does  more  work  than  any  common  thrashing  ma- 
chine driven  by  eight  horses.  It  is  ]>laced  onbroad 
tread  wheels,  four  feet  in  diameter,  is  easily  drawn 
from  place  to  place  by  two  horses,  with  the  boiler 
filled,  and  is  very  economical  in  the  use  of  fuel. 
This  engine  is  capable  of  driving  various  agricultu- 
ral machines  and  sawing  firewood  for  the  family. 
We  have  no  doubt  but  portable  steam  engines  will 
yet  come  into  more  general  use  among  our  fiurmers, 
as  they  are  so  convenient  and  easily  managed  in 


THE  WOBM  AT  THE  ROOT. 

BY  UNCLE  FBANK. 

When  I  was  a  little  boy,  I  always  took  a  great 
interest  in  the  plants  that  grew  in  my  Other's  fg^ 
den.  My  fsther  vras  quite  a  gardener.  The  neigh- 
bors, I  remember,  used  to  say  that  his  heart  was 
bound  up  in  his  garden.  Every  morning  in  the 
spring  of  the  year,  after  the  plants  began  to  show 
their  heads  above  the  sur&ce  of  the  ground,  he 
might  be  found  among  t^e  cucumbers,  and  the  mel- 
ons, and  the  peas,  and  the  cabbages  ,*  and  I  learned, 
after  a  while,  to  watch  the  appearance  and  growth 
of  these  plants  with  almost  as  much  interest  as  he 
did. 

One  spring,  I  recollect,  the  cucumber  plants  were 

Juite  backward  in  showing  their  faces  above  ground, 
t  grew  so  late,  that  he  almost  despaired  of  their 
coming  up  at  all.  The  weather  was  too  cold,  pro- 
bably, to  admit  of  their  sprouting.  They  came  up, 
however,  at  last,  and  looked  as  finely  as  if  they  had 
appeared  at  the  time  when  they  were  first  due. 
Tney  grew  fast  as  soon  as  the  warm  weather  came 
on ;  and,  to  my  eyes,  it  was  a  very  i)lea8ant  sight 
to  see  the  old  oval  leaves  growing  wider  and  new 
ones  of  a  different  shape  coming  out,  one  after 
another,  above  them. 

I  vras  a  good  deal  surprised,  though,  one  morn- 
ing, to  see  several  of  these  plants  looking  sickly ; 
and  I  was  still  more  surprisea  the  next  day,  to  find 
them  looking  worse.  Nor  was  that  all  Uie  mys- 
tery. Other  plants  were,  one  by  one,  attacked  in 
the  same  way,  and  they,  like  the  first,  sickened  and 
died.  What  was  the  matter  with  the  cucumber 
plants?  Were  they  sick?  Was  it  a  disease  that 
struck  them  and  carried  them  off? 

I  went  to  my  father  with  the  inquiry.  **Itis  a 
worm  at  tht  root"  he  said.  I  thought  he  must  be 
mistaken,  and  told  him  so.  I  had  pulled  up  some 
of  the  plants  which  were  dying,  and  could  see  no 
worm  round  the  roots.  Iliere  is  a  large  black 
worm  that  often  cuts  off  the  young  cucumber  plant, 
just  below  the  surface  of  the  ground.  He  does  his 
work  as  neatly  as  a  man  could  do  it  with  a  pen- 
knife. That  was  the  kind  of  worm  I  expected  to 
find.  But  he  was  not  there,  and  I  knew  of  no 
other  worm  that  was  an  enemy  to  younff  cucumber 
plants.  But  I  found  out,  from  my  fauer,  at  the 
time  I  am  speaking  about,  that  there  is  a  very  small 
worm  who  kills  the  cucumber  plant  as  surely  as  the 
black  rascal,  though  he  goes  at  his  work  in  a  differ- 
ent way.  He  is  a  very  little  fellow,  and  gets  inside 
the  root,  makes  his  home  there,  poisons  the  plant, 
and  eats  out  its  very  life,  little  by  little. 

Now,  my  dear  reader,  that  is  just  exactly  the  way 
that  a  certain  Httle  worm  cuts  up  everything  good 
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in  the  heart,  when  he  is  allowed  to  stay  there. 
And  111  tell  you  the  name  of  that  worm,  and  de- 
scribe him  to  you  when  you  come  across  him,  so 
that  ^ou  will  g^d  aeainst  his  sly  mode  of  doin^ 
mischief.  I  say  his  »y  mode  of  doine  mischief. 
That  is  the  greatest  da^er  one  has  to  fear.  It  is 
his  sneaking  way  of  snoumg  the  young  plant 

A  yerv  dear  friena  of  mine  has  two  children. 
One  of  them  is  about  eight  years  old,  and  the  oth- 
er, periiajje,  twelve.  Now,  tne  younger  of  these 
brothers  is  beloved  by  everybody,  wmle  the  older 
is  very  generally  disliked.  Shall  I  tell  you  the  rea- 
son way  people  regard  the  two  brothers  with  feel- 
ings so  widely  different?  I  know  well  enough 
what  the  reason  is.  It  is  because  one  is  unselfish, 
and  the  other  is  selfish.  Nathan,  the  older  brother, 
was  not  always  the  unlovely  boy  he  is  now.  When 
I  first  knew  him,  seveial  years  ago,  though  he  had 
then  rather  too  much  selfishness  about  him,  I 
thought  I  could  see  a  great  many  things  to  love  in 
him.  The  truth  is,  that  thief  of  a  worm,  ge^uhnesst 
has  been  at  work  for  years  in  his  heart,  and  he  has 
been  eating  all  the  time.  He  has  grown  to  be  a 
liurge  worm  now.  The  plants  he  has  fed  on  have 
nourished  him  and  made  him  grow.  He  does  his 
worii  &ster  and  &ster,  as  he  gets  larger. 

It  is  astonishing  what  havoc  this  worm  makes  in 
the  garden  of  that  boy's  heart.  The  sly  fellow 
does  not  content  himself  with  one  plant.  He 
gnaws  a  little  at  the  root  of  one,  and  tnen  goes  to 
another,  until  he  has  injured,  if  not  quite  spoiled 
everything  lovely  in  the  garden.  The  worm  seems 
to  like  the  finest  plants  better  than  the  rest,  and  so 
he  eats  away  at  the  roots  of  Kindness,  Chariiy, 
CienUmeUt  Low,  Forgiveness,  Tndh,  IVankness, 
GenarosHy,  and  such  tender  and  delicate  plants  as 
these.  • 

I  tell  you  what,  young  friend.  Selfishness  is  one 
of  the  worst  enemies  you  can  harbor  in  your  breast 

*<  Oh,  I'm  not  selfish.  Uncle  Frank.  Pray  don't 
accuse  me  of  selfishness." 

I  don't  accuse  you  of  selfishness.  I  hope,  indeed, 
you  are  not  selfish.  But,  as  I  said  before,  this 
worm  is  a  sly  fellow.  He  creeps  slyly  into  the 
heart,  in  the  mrst  place,  and  he  does  his  work  there 
slyly,  f  ou  had  better  look  out  for  him.  That  is 
my  advice.  If  he  is  in,  turn  him  out ;  the  quicker 
the  better.  If  he  has  not  crept  in  yet,  don't  let 
him  in.  Keep  him  out,  keep  him  out! — Yoidh's 
Cabinet, 


LADIES'  DEPARTMENT. 


DOMESTIC  RECIPES. 

Baked  Beetb. — A  good  housewife  assures  us 
that  the  mode  of  cooking  beets  herein  described,  is 
preferable  to  all  others : 

«  Beet  root  cannot  be  too  much  recommended  to 
the  notice  of  mankind,  as  a  cheap  and  salubrious 
substitute  for  the  now  fisdling  and  diseased  potato. 
Hitherto  the  red  kind  has  been  only  used  in  Eng- 
land as  a  pickle,  or  as  a  earnish  for  salad ;  even  the 
few  who  (fcess  it,  generafly  boil  it,  by  which  process 
the  rich  saccharine  juice  is  lost,  and  the  root  conse- 
quently rendered  less  nutritious  hj  the  quantity  of 
water  it  imbibes,  as  well  as  by  parting  with  the  na- 
tive syrup,  of  which  it  is  thus  forcibly  deprived ;  it 
is,  therefore,  strongly  recommended  to  bake  instead 
of  boiling  them,  when  they  will  be  found  to  afbrd 


a  delicious  and  wholesome  food.  This  is  not  an 
untried  novelty,  for  both  red  and  white  beets  are 
extensively  used  on  the  continent ;  in  Italy,  partic- 
ularly, they  are  carried  about  hot  firom  me  oTen 
twice  a  day,  and  sold  publicly  in  the  streets ;  thus 
they  are  purchased  by  all  classes  of  people,  and 
give  to  thousands,  with  bread,  salt,  pem)er  and  but- 
ter, a  aatisftctory  meal.  There  are  iew  purposes 
for  which  baked,  or  even  roasted  or  fried  beet  roott 
would  not  be  found  preferable  to  boiled. — J§g.  JS»- 
change. 

To  Preserve  Crab-Apples. — ^Take  off  the  stem, 
and  core  them  with  a  pen-knife,  \iithout  cnttins 
them  open ;  weigh  a  pound  of  white  sugar  for  each 
pound  of  prepared  miit ;  put  a  teacup  of  water  to 
each  pound  of  su^ ;  put  it  over  a  moderate  fire. 
When  the  sugar  is  all  oissolved,  and  hot,  put  the 
apples  in ;  let  them  boil  gently  until  they  are  clear, 
tnen  skim  them  out,  and  spread  them  on  flat  dishes. 
Boil  the  syrup  until  it  is  thick ;  put  the  syrup  in 
whatever  tney  are  to  be  kept,  and  when  the  s)Tup 
is  cooled  ana  settled,  pour  it  carefully  over  the 
fruit  Slices  of  lemon  ooiled  with  the  fruit  maj 
be  considered  an  improvement;  cme  lemon  la 
enoufiph  for  several  pounds  of  fruit.  CralMipples 
may  oe  preserved  whole,  with  only  half  an  in^  of 
the  stem  on ;  three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  sugar 
for  each  pound  of  frmt. — Godtifs  jLcuk/'s  BooL. 

Custard  Pie  y^'ITH0CTEGGa— Place  a  quantity 
of  new  milk,  as  much  as  desired,  over  a  slow  fire, 
and  allow  it  to  heat  slowly  until  it  boils,  taking 
pains  not  to  scorch  it,  as  that  imparts  a  disagreeable 
taste.  For  every  quart  of  mifli  take  four  table- 
spoonfuls  of  flomr,  beat  it  well  with  oold  milk  to 
prevent  it  from  being  lumpy,  and  as  soon  as  the 
milk  boils,  pour  in  the  thickening  and  stir  it  well 
until  it  IxxUs  again,  then  remove  it  instantly  from 
the  fire.  Sweeten  to  suit  the  taste,  and  flavor  with 
nutm^  or  cinnamon,  and  it  is  ready  for  ose,  either 
cold  or  hot  Prepare  the  crust  as  usual  for  custard 
pies,  fill  them  with  the  above  preparation,  and  bake 
hem  an  hour  in  an  oven  moderately  hot  When 
sufiiciently  cooked,  they  will  resemble  in  appearance 
a  j;enuine  **  egg  pie,"  and  will  scarcely  be  distinr 
guished  by  the  taste.  Custards  may  be  made  in 
the  same  way,  and  if  baked  until  the  whey  starts, 
they  will  be  nearly  equal  to  those  prepared  with 
eggs.  Rice  and  other  puddings  may  De  made  with- 
out eggs,  by  boiling  and  thickening  the  milk  in  this 
way,  and  if  they  are  well  baked  will  prove  excel- 
lent— Ohio  CuUtviUor. 

To  Make  Qood  Jellt.— Take  a^^es  of  the  best 
quality  and  good  flavor,  (not  sweet,)  cut  them  m 
quarters  or  slices,  and  stew  them  Ull  soft;  then 
strain  the  juice,  being  very  careful  not  to  let  any  of 
the  pulp  go  through  the  strainer.  Boil  it  to  the 
consistency  of  molasses ;  then  weigh  it  and  add  as 
many  pounds  of  sugar,  stirring  in  constantly  until 
the  sugar  is  dissolved.  Add  one  ounce  of  extract 
of  lemon  to  every  twenty  pounds  of  ielly,  and  when 
cold,  set  it  away  in  jars.  It  will  keep  good  for 
years.  Those  who  have  not  made  jellj*  in  this  way, 
will  do  well  to  try  it  They  will  find  it  superior  to 
currant  jeUy. — Michigan  Farmer, 

Bachelor's  Pone. — One  quart  of  milk,  two 
rs,  teaspoonful  of  saberatus,  and  Indian  meal 
ficient  to  make  a  batter  about  the  thickness  of 

pancakes.    Bake  quick  in  pans  previously  buttered, 

and  eat  while  they  are  warm. 
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CALENDAR  FOB  DECEMBEE. 

"Hoary,  and  dim,  and  bare,  and  BhiT«ring, 
Like  a  poor  almamau  oomes  the  aged  Year, 
What  kind  'Oodsave  you  all,  good  gentlefolks  !* 
Heap  on  fresh  fuel,  make  a  biasing  Are. 
Bring  out  the  cup  of  kindness,  spread  the  board. 
And  gladden  Winter  with  our  oheerfulness ! 
Welcome  !    To  you,  and  yours,  and  all  I    All  health  I'' 
Lay  of  a  Ticelremonth. 

,  ECEMBER  closes  the 
I  circle  of  the  MonUis 
-each  has  appear- 
I  ed  in  its  turn,  bring- 
ing its  peculiar  ap- 
pearances,  and  in- 
fluences, and  appro- 
priate duties,— each 
in  its  own  way  car- 
rying forward    the 
great  work  of  re- 
[iioduction,  to  sustain  the 
teeming  population  of  the 
and  tliough  so  different  in 
their  character,  they  are  equally  es- 
scntkl  in  tlioir  relation  to  the  whole, 
iiiving  a  mutual  office   to  perform 
j|[J|[|]it       which  miLst   Hiil  without  a  perfect 
yili^ll       union  and  harmony  of  purpose. 
^IL.         But  the  ch tinge  is  striking.     The 
Xr       grt'cn  meadow 8  and  leaves  were  fol- 
lowed by  our  gorgeous  autumnal  fo- 
liage, with  its  innumerable  tints  gleaming  in  the 
sun,  and  the  thousand  varying  hues  of  the  low 
shrubbery,  the  darker  red  and  purple,  or  the  bright- 
er orange  of  the  shrubs  under  the  walls  and  fences, 
or  scattered  among  the  undergrowth  of  the  forest. 
And  still  another  change  has  come ;  all  these,  late 
so  beautiful,  have  disappeared.   The  noble  forest  is 
stripped  of  its  summer  dress,  and  its  showy,  yet 
£euling,  autumnal  vestment,  and  stands  bare  in  stem 
grandeur,  indifferent  to  all  the  assaults  of  Winter. 
The  graceful  elm  or  drooping  willow,  the  noble  oak 
and  ash  and  the  symmetrical  maple,  have  all  yield- 
ed to  the  common  law — ^have  cast  their  no  longer 
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useful  leaves,  and  now  stand  unincumbered  to  resist 
the  shocks  of  northern  blasts,  or  to  reject  th/accu- 
mulating  snows  which  would  otherwise  rest  upon 
and  crush  them  to  the  earth.  ^'Now,  denuded  of  their 
gay  attire,  they  spread  forth  their  thousand  branches 
against  the  gray  sky,  and  present  as  endless  a  vari- 
ety of  form  and  feature  for  study  and  observation, 
as  they  did  when  dressed  in  all  the  flaunting  fash- 
ions of  midsummer.  Singly,  the  fruit  trees,  as  trees, 
have  little  beauty — but  clustering  in  the  orchard, 
they  partially  atone  for  the  desolation  around  them, 
and  prevent  the  whole  landscape  from  being  blank. 
On  a  closer  examination,  their  bloom-buds,  which 
the  late  leaves  of  autumn,  had  concealed  from  the 
view,  stand  confessed,  upon  the  otherwise  bare 
branches,  and,  dressed,  in  their  patent  wind-and- 
water-proof  coats,  brave  the  utmost  severity  of  the 
season, — ^their  hard  unpromising  outsides,  com- 
pared with  the  forms  of  beauty  which  they  contain, 
reminding  us  of  their  friends,  the  butterflies,  when 
in  the  chrysalis  state."  Now  the  fields  are  brown 
and  sere,  the  hills  are  deserted  of  oxen  and  sheep 
and  milch-kine,  and  look  rusty  and  dull  and  forsak- 
en. Now  the  low  meadows  reveal  by  their  bright 
red  leaves  and  stems,  the  cranberry  patches  dotted 
here  and  there  through  their  whole  extent,  and 
giving  those  usually  disagreeable  grounds  an  attrac- 
tiveness which  they  do  not  possess  at  any  other  pe- 
riod of  the  year. 

Then  Tbe  Garden,  blank  and  dreary  and  dis- 
mal as  the  kndscape  generally  is,  The  Garden, 
must  not  be  forgotten,  for  Nature  does  not  forget  * 
it.  **Though  the  gardener  can  find  little  to  do  in  it » 
she  is  ever  at  work  there,  and  ever  with  a  wise 
hand,  and  graceful  as  wise.  The  wintry  winds  of 
November  having  shaken  down  the  lastlmgering 
leaves  from  the  trees,  the  final  labor  of  the  garden- 
er was  employed  in  making  all  trim  and  clean ;  in 
turning  up  the  dark  earth,  to  give  it  air ;  prunmg 
off  the  superfluous  produce  of  summer,  and  gath- 
ering away  the  worn-out  attire  that  the  perennial 
flowers  leave  behind  them,  when  they  sink  intb  the 
earth  to  seek  their  winter  home."    In  the  garden 
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young  pear  trees,  plumB,  quinces,  and  ▼arious 
shrubs,  are  clustering  about  each  other,  and  seem  to 
have  a  mutual  understanding  that  they  will  resist 
the  Winter  together  like  a  company  of  friends  in 
adversity,  who  will  support  and  encourage  one 
other  to  the  last  Sometimes,  if  the  snows  have 
not  come,  and  the  sun  looks  kindly  into  the  gar- 
den, a  bright  Pansy  may  be  seen  even  in  Decem- 
ber, half-hidden  under  a  friendly  leaf,  but  peeping 
out  into  the  world  at  mid-day ;  or  a  few  Chrysan- 
themums may  still  linger,  their  various-colored 
stars  looking  like  faded  imitations  of  the  gay,  glar- 
ing China-aster.  Here,  too,  may  flit  a  bird,  linger- 
ing too  long  in  his  summer  home,  or  perchance  one 
from  higher  regions  north,  the  pioneer  of  thousands 
yet  to  come.  The  currant  and  gooseberry  bushes, 
the  climbing  plants,  the  raspberry  canes,  bending 
their  long  tops  gracefully  to  the  earth,  witli  the 
edges  df  box  along  the  paths,  and  here  and  there 
the  arbor  vitie,  the  pine,  fir  or  spruce  breaking  the 
north  winds  and  sheltering  the  more  tender  plants, 
give  the  garden  an  aspect  of  warmth  and  attractive- 
ness, amid  the  general  decay  which  prevails  on  the 
form. 

Decebiber  is  a  merry  Month,  after  alL  Dreary 
fields,  bare  forests,  cold  and  snow  and  winds  only 
compel  us  to  seek  within,  the  enjoyments  which 
the  Summer  presented  to  us  from  without  So  we 
find  the  heart  turning  to  iiklf  for  a  compensation 
for  what  it  has  lost  in  the  wonderful  drapery  of  the 
earth,  in  soft  winds,  refreshing  showers,  singing 
birds,  and  the  joy  manifested  in  the  summer  season 
by  all  animated  creation.  Now  we  have  a  compar- 
ative exemption  fr>om  labor,  bright  fires  and  cheer- 
ful hearths;  gathered  households  and  happy  re- 
xmions,  weddings,  and  the  delightful  contemplation 
of  fiill  granaries  and  cellars  and  bams,  and  the  hope 
that  all  the  dear  ones  entrusted  to  our  care  may 
share  in  the  products  of  the  farm,  so  bountifully 
provided  by  Him  who  never  fidls  to  pour  into  the 
lap  of  honest  Industry  a  due  reward. 

This  has  been  so  in  all  time,  and  it  is  curious  to 
observe  what  a  wonderful  power  man  has  to  create, 
as  it  were,  by  turning  to  himself,  a  compensation 
for  that  which  is  lost  by  the  operations  of  nature, 
and  over  which  he  has  no  controL  So  December 
iff  a  merry  month — ^having  its  merry  meetings 
throughout  our  land,  and  its  **Wish  you  merry 
Christmas,"  on  every  tongue.  In  describing  the 
customs  of  the  people,  English  history  is  full  of  in- 
teresting accounts  of  their  enjoyments  in  Decem- 
ber, and  what  is  remarkable,  and  what  it  would  be 
well  for  us  to  imitate,  their  ceremonies  and  happy 
gatherings  were  always  in  reference  to  the  Harvest, 
and  their  expressions  of  gratitude  were  mingled  in 
their  games  and  diversions  of  every  kind.  They 
had  foot-balls,  matches,  races,  dancing,  wrestling, 
climbing,  singing  and  story-telling.  Matches  were 
made  and  maidens  were  married,  and  those  who 


had  no  ''gay  Lothario"  to  call  their  own,  would 
sometimes  indulge  in  attempting  to  divine  the  name 
of  the  man  they  were  to  marry,  in  various  ways. 
One  was  for  l^e  girls  to  go  to  the  wood-pile,  and 
each  draw  a  &ggot-stick ;  if  the  stidL  was  straight 
and  nice,  then  the  future  husband  would  be  good- 
tempered  and  kind,  but  if  the  stick  were  crooked, 
then  the  husband  would  be  a  ''hard  customer,"  and 
lead  them  a  crooked  life. 

Old  Bamaby  Googe  renders  this  account  into 
metre,  and  it  may  be  interesting  to  some  of  our 
unmarried  readers  to  see  it,  and  is  as  follows : — 

*'Unto  some  woodstacke  do  they  go, 

and  while  they  there  do  atande 
Eohe  one  dnws  out  a  faggot  sticke 

the  next  that  oomes  to  hande, 
Which  If  it  straight  and  even  be, 

and  have  no  knota  at  all, 
A  gentle  huiband  then  they  thinke, 

ihall  surely  to  them  fkU. 
But  if  it  fooUe  and  crooked  be, 

and  knotted  here  and  theare, 
A  crabbed,  churlish  huaband  then, 

they  earnestly  do  foare.*' 

So  they  had  many  similar  festivals  in  France, 
which  were  abrogated  by  the  revolution,  but  reviv- 
ed by  Buonaparte,  he  appreciating  the  influence  of 
such  customs  upon  the  people. 

Our  Initial  Letter,  at  the  head  of  this  article,  in- 
dicates something  of  the  old  customs.  The  Har- 
vest is  gathered — all  the  gods  of  the  Seasons  have 
smiled  upon  us,  Ceres,  Pomona  and  old  Cybele 
herself— fib  that  our  gamers  are  full,  and  here  they 
are  being  presented,  perhaps  by  some  of  the  god- 
desses themselves,  after  having  exhausted  all  the 
mysteries  of  the  culinary  art  in  their  preparation. 
Come,  then,  to  the  feast,  earned  by  your  Industry 
and  Skill.  Welcome,  December,  storm  and  bluster 
as  you  will,  come  with  snow  and  hail  and  dmme- 
rian  darkness,  if  you  please,  you  cannot  touch  the 
cheerful  hearts  that  have  gathered  the  Harvest  and 
spread  this  boimtiful  board.  With  our  thanks  first 
to  the  Giver  of  the  Sunshine  and  the  Rain,  and 
next  to  the  willing  and  efficient  partners  of  our 
toil,  we  gladly  sing  out  the  last  days  of  the  Old 
Year,  and  trustfully  await  the  advent  of  the  New. 

As  we  have  intimated  above,  the  engagements 
of  the  farmer  are  not  now  so  pressing  as  in  some 
of  the  other  months,  but  still,  work  may  always 
be  found,  and  one  important  item  is  in  regard  to 
the 

Manijee  Heaps. — As,  in  our  climate,  planting 
time  is  short,  ever>'  thing  should  be  done  that  may 
be,  to  favor  the  labor  of  that  period.  AU  the  ma- 
nure that  can  be  got  at,  should  be  removed  to  the 
fields  where  wanted.  While  severe  firost  prevuls, 
it  will  not  be  injured  by  the  sun  and  air,  and  as  soon 
as  the  surfiice  of  the  earth  around  the  heap  is 
thawed,  the  heap  may  be  covered.  Hauling  manure 
in  the  spring,  when  it  is  wet  and  heavy,  and  when 
the  roads  and  fields  are  easily  cut  up,  when  plow- 
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ing,  harrowing,  sowing,  &&,  are  all  presdng,  is  a 
great  drawback  upon  the  spring  woik.  Make 
muck  heaps  in  ^rour  fields  in  December,  draw  the 
manure  to  them,  and  as  often  as  the  frost  will  per- 
mit, mingle  them ;  the  muck  wiU  absorb  the  gases 
from  the  decomposing  manure,  while  the  muck  it- 
self will  undergo  valuable  changes  from  the  air  and 
rain,  and  frost,  and  make  that  an  important  fertili- 
zer. 

Fabm  Implements — ^should  all  be  put  in  pei^ 
feet  order,  ready  for  use  in  the  spring ;  if  any  need 
painting,  a  coat  applied  now  will  get  hardened 
through  the  winter,  and  thus  last  twice  as  long  as 
when  applied  just  before  the  implement  is  wanted 
for  use.  Every  thing  of  the  kind  should  be  placed 
under  cover. 

Accounts. — ^Do  not  suffer  any  account  to  re- 
main unsettled  through  the  month  of  January.  If 
it  cannot  be  paid,  look  it  over  and  settle  it,  so  that 
no  questions  shall  arise  upon  it  afterwards.  Keep 
a  cash  book.  Every  one  will  find  it  gratifying  at 
the  end  of  the  year  to  know  what  amount  of  money 
he  has  received,  what  for,  and  for  what  he  has  paid 
it  out  It  is  a  very  simple  matter,  and  requires 
but  little  time. 

Sheef — should  not  be  allowed  to  find  a  living 
in  the  pastures  too  late ;  some  persons  suffer  them 
to  run  until  snow  covers  the  ground,  without  feed- 
ing them.  Sheep  kept  in  this  manner  shrink  rap- 
idly, and  it  is  difficult  to  bring  them  up  in  flesh 
again  through  the  whole  winter.  It  is  cheaper, 
and  every  way  better,  to  keep  all  our  domestic  ani- 
mals in  good  condition. 

PouLTET. — ^It  is  improfitable  to  winter  old  hens ; 
if  such  were  not  marketed  in  August  or  Septem- 
ber, when  they  were  worth  double  what  they  are 
now,  iat  them  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  put  them 
in  the  pot  When  the  ground  is  covered  with 
snow,  see  that  your  fowls  are  provided  with  plenty 
of  gravel,  lime,  pounded  bones,  or  oyster  shells, 
and  occasionally  with  scrape,  or  fresh  meat 

Schools. — ^Every  good  farmer  will  take  a  de- 
cided interest  in  the  schools  of  his  town,  to  see 
that  the  building  Ls  comfortable  and  convenient ; 
that  a  competent,  good-dispositioned  and  &ithful 
teacher  is  employed,  and  faxdy  remuneraUd;  to 
see  that  all  may  attend  who  desire  to,  and  occasion- 
ally look  in  upon  the  school  himselfl 

Winter  Evenings. — ^^ttending  Lyceum  and 
the  Fanners' Club  will  occupy  two.  What  is  to  be 
done  in  the  other  four  ?  Have  you  read  several 
excellent  works  that  relate  particularly  to  your 
business  ?  Youatt  and  Martin  on  Cattle ;  and  You- 
att  on  the  horse,  hog  and  sheep ;  the  American 
Muck  Book,  and  Dana's  Muck  Manual ;  the  Com- 
plete Farmer  and  American  Gardener,  byFessen- 
den;  Johnston's  Elements  of  Agricultural  Chemis- 
try and  Geolog}',  together  with  a  variety  of  other 
books,  which  record  the  practice  and  experience  of 


other  men.  A  perusal  of  these  will  increase  your 
knowledge,  and  enable  you  to  pass  the  winter  even- 
ings pleasantly. 

So  we  come  to  the  close  of  another  revolution  of 
Jlie  Months,  trusting  that  our  suggestions  may 
sometimes  have  been  agreeable,  and  tending  to 
promote  the  interest  of  those  who  cultivate  the 
land. 

COLLECT  LEAVES  POB  LITTEB. 

After  the  harvest  is  over,  and  before  the  snows 
cover  the  ground,  a  day  or  two  spent  by  the  £urmer 
and  his  lumds  in  collecting  the  fallen  leaves  of  the 
forest  will  be  productive  of  a  good  store  of  excel- 
lent litter,  and  the  expenses  amply  repaid.  A  good 
collection  of  such  materials  is  not  always  made  in 
the  Ml  by  those  who  could  do  it  easQv.  Indeed, 
this  prudent  foresight  for  litter  with  wnich  to  bed 
down  cattle,  horses,  and  other  stock,  during  the  win- 
ter, is  not  sufficiently  practised  among  us.  It  not 
only  ensures  a  great  amount  of  comfort  to  vour  cat- 
tle, by  giving  them  an  easv  and  warm  bed,  but  it 
saves,  indirectly,  much  fodder,  in  consquence  of  the 
warmth  thus  obtained — cattle  eating  much  less 
when  they  are  kept  warm  and  cleanly. 

The  leaf  harvest,  then,  is  one  of  importance  to  the 
fJEirmer,  if  he  will  avail  Idmself  of  it  A  calm  day  or 
two  spent  in  this  business,  with  his  boys  and  oxen, 
and  ha^-rack,  will  enable  him  to  ^t  together  a 
large  pile  of  these  &llen  leaves,  and  if  stowed  in  a 
dry  place,  he  will  experience  the  good  effects  of 
them  in  the  improvea  condition  of  nis  stock,  com- 
pared with  those  which  are  suffered  to  Ke  down, 
and  perhaps  be ^^zen  down,  in  their  own  filth.  The 
fertilizing  material  of  leaves  also  adds  essentially  to 
the  enriching  qualities  of  the  manure  heap.  Qar^ 
denen  prize  highly  a  compost  made  in  part  of  de- 
composed leaves. 

As  the  leaf  harvest  is  the  last  harvest  of  the  year, 
let  it  be  attended  to  when  its  time  comes.— Jllatne 
Farmer. 

A  BAD  COLD. 

DB.  hall's  way  of  TBEATINO  IT. 

A  bad  cold,  like  measles  or  mumps  or  other  sink- 
ilar  ailments,  will  run  its  course  of  about  ten  days, 
in  spite  of  what  may  be  done  for  it,  unless  remedial 
means  are  employed  within  forty-eight  hours  of  its 
inception.  Many  a  useM  life  will  Be  spared  to  be 
increasingly  useful,  by  cutting  a  cM  short  off,  in  the 
foUomngsafe  and  svmpU  manner.  On  the  first  day 
of  takine  a  cold,  there  is  a  very  unpleasant  sensalbn 
of  chillmess.  The  moment  you  observe  this,  g^  to- 
your  room  and  stay  there;  keep  it  at  such  a  tem- 
perature as  will  entirely  prevent  this  chilly  feeHn^, 
even  if  it  requires  a  hundred  degrees  of  Fahrenheit  . 
In  addition,  put  your  feet  in  water,  half  leer  deep,  as 
hot  as  you  can  bear  it,  adding  hot  water  from.time 
to  time  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  so  that  the  water 
shall  be  hotter  when  you  take  your  feet  out<  than 
when  you  put  them  in  it ;  then  dry  them  thoreughly,. 
and  then  put  on  waim,  thick  woolen  stockings,  even 
if  it  be  summer,  for  summer  colds  are  the  most  dan- 
gerous ;  and  for  twenty-four  houn  eat  not  an  atom 
of  food ;  but  drink  as  largely  as  you  desire  of  any 
kind  of  warm  teas,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time,  if 
not  sooner,  the  cold  will  be  effectually  broken,  with- 
out any  medicine  uihatever. — Me.  Farmer, 
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For  1h»  Ne»  England  Fanner, 

IMPBOVEMSHT  IS  BABHS. 

Among  the  many  and  recent  improvements  in 
fiurming  matters,  none  is  more  conspicuous  than  the 
improvement  in  the  construction  or  bams. 

If  a  stranger  from  some  remote  comer  of  our 
land,  where  these  **new-&shioned'*  bams  have  not 
yet  made  their  appearance,  should  travel  throujgh 
the  countr)',  ahd  especially  those  parts  of  it  which 
lie  in  the  vicinity  or  the  large  town  and  cities,  he 
would  be  very  likely  to  conclude  that  nearly  every 
fhrmer  has  an  academy  or  meeting-house  upon  his 
premises ;  and  when  informed  that  these  tasty  build- 
mgs  are  bams,  would,  perhaps,  show  you  the  full 
dimensions  of  his  eyes,  and  often  exhibiting  other 
signs  of  astonishment,  wish  to  know  the  use  of  the 
cupolas  or  steeples  which  he  saw  upon  their  sum- 
mits. And  when  told  that  the  cupolas  are  "ventil- 
ators," would,  doubtless,  open  his  eyes  still  wider' 
than  before,  and  exclaim — ^** Ventilators?  What 
good  does  a  ventilator  do  upon  a  bam  ?"  When 
we  consider  the  manner  in  which  bams  were  form- 
erly built,  we  shall  not  so  much  wonder  at  the  above 
question.  The  boards  were  put  on  without  "match- 
ing" or  "halvinff,"  and  frequently  without  the  use  of 
the  jointer,  so  that  in  a  short  time  there  were  cracks 
wide  and  numerous  enough  to  thoroughly  ventilate 
the  bam,  and  keep  it  cooT,  especially  in  the  winter. 
And  in  addition  to  the  above  method  of  purifying 
the  atmosphere  of  the  bam,  ther^  was  usually  space 
enough  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  "great  biarn- 
doors,"  and  sometimes  bc^een  them,  to  throw  out 
a  stray  dog  without  injuring  him  in  the  least.  The 
intemal  part  of  the  bam  was  likewise  arranged  in 
the  same  convenient  style.  The  narrow  "bam- 
floor"  was  laid  crosswise  of  the  bam,  and  generally 
near  to  one  end ;  a  "head-scaffold"  covered  about 
on&-third  of  the  length  of  the  floor,  at  the  end  fur- 
thest from  the  doors ;  so  that  when  a  respectable 
sired  load  of  hay  was  driven  into  it,  if  there  was 
any  hay  upon  the  scaffolds,  the  load  was  tightly 
pressed  on  each  side  and  the  furthest  end,  the  other 
being  ^outrdoors."  A  part  of  the  hay,  after  hems 
jerk^  from  the  load,  had  to  be  pitched  sevend 
times  over,  before  it  reached  its  final  destination  at 
the  fiurthest  end  of  the  bam. 

The  stables,  "lean-to"  or  byre,  hen-roost,  &c, 
were  iumbled  up  together  somewhere — the  last 
named  place  being  fr^uently  in  the  "lean-to"  over 
the  necks  of  the  cattle. 

The  barn-yard  was  almost  invariably  in  fipont  of 
the  bam,  rendering  a  passage  to  and  from  the  bam 
extremely  pleasant  especiaUy  in  a  rainy  day.  Dig^ 
ring  a  bam-cellar  was  a  piece  of  folly  which  ver>' 
few  were  guilty  of  committing  in  those  days. 
Farmers  would  as  soon  have  thought  of  protectmg 
their  fruit  trees  from  the  effects  of  the  sun  and  air, 
by  building  sheds  over  them,  as  of  preserving  ma- 
nure from  the  same  cautet, — ^the  ^tds  bein^  dif- 
ferent in  totoi — by  digging  a  cellar  to  receive  it. 

But  these  ill-constmcted  bams,  although  too 
many  of  them  still  have  an  existence,  yet,  for  the 
most  part,  have  disujpeared,  and  others  of  a  new 
and  much  improved  style  have  arisen  from  their 
ruins. 

The  first  thing  done  nowadavs  towards  the 
tion  of  a  bam,  is  to  dig  a  cellar.  To  render  the 
task  an  easier  one,  a  site  is  chosen  where  the  ground 
is  somewhat  sloping,  but  if  this  is  impracticable, 
more  digging  is  necessary,  unless  the  uralls  of  the 


cellar  are  raised  considerably  above  the  level  of  the 
land  surrounding  it  The  excavation  for  the  celhr 
having  been  maae,  it  is  then  walled  in  npop  the  two 
ends  and  the  side  next  to  the  bank ;  the  side  front- 
ing upon  the  yard  being  left  open, — although  it  is 
afterwards  sometimes  cfosed  up  by  a  wooden  par- 
tition with  doors  and  windows. 

The  frame  of  the  bam  is  now  raised  over  the 
ceUar,  which  has  been  so  excavated  that  one  end  of 
the  bam  will — like  fashionable  modem  houses — 
front  upon  the  road.  The  frame  is  then  shingled 
and  boarded,  the  boards  being  either  "halved"  or 
"matched,"  but  sometimes  they  are  fitted  snug:ly 
together  with  the  jointer  only,  the  cracks  heang 
afterwards  covered  with  narrow  strips  of  boards. 
TMb  last  named  method  of  putting  on  the  boards, 
although  objected  to  by  some,  vet,  when  properly 
done,  makes  the  bam  tight  and  warm ;  and  when 
the  boards  are  planed  and  painted,  as  they  frequent- 
ly are,  gives  to  the  bam  a  very  neat  and  pretty  ap- 
pearance. Lengthwise,  and  through  the  centre  of 
the  bam,  a  space  sufficiently  wide  has  been  left  for 
a  floor,  or  "drive-way,"  which  can  be  driven  into,  or 
out  of,  at  either  end  j  and  which,  if  occasion  requii^ 
ed,  would  contain  several  loads  of  hay  at  the  same 
time,  without  any  pinching ;  affording  also,  when 
the  golden  com  is  gather^  in,  ample  room  for  a 
merry  "husking."  The  space  beneaui  the  scaffolds 
upon  one  side  of  the  floor  is  occupied  by  the  stalls, 
or  stables  for  the  horses  and  cattle ;  the  other  side 
being  reserved  for  a  "bay." 

This  arrangement  of  the  interior  compartments 
of  the  bam  renders  the  task  of  unloading  and 
mowing  away  hay,  feeding  and  tending  the  cattle, 
&c.,  much  easier  and  more  convenient  than  it  used 
to  be  formerly.  Instead  of  the  old-fashioned,  dou- 
ble, loose,  swin^g,  flapping  doors,  which,  besides 
being  inconvement,  rendered  a  passage  into  the 
bam  absolutely  dangerous  in  windy  weather,  unless 
they  were  securely  faatened,  each  door,  great  and 
small,  is  now  made  single,  or  in  one  piece,  and 
moves  backwards  and  forwards  so  easily  upon  small 
iron  wheels,  that  a  child  oould  with  fecihty  open  or 
shut  them. 

A  bam  built  in  this  manner  is  so  snug  and  warm 
that  some  method  of  ventilating  and  puiifyins  its 
atmosphere  is  rendered  highly  necessary,  ana  ac- 
cordingly an  aperture  has  been  left  in  the  centre  of 
the  top  of  the  bam,  which  is  covered  by  a  cupok. 
In  each  of  the  four  sides  of  the  cupola,  there  is  an 
opening,  of  the  shape  and  size  of  a  small  window, 
into  wmch  Venetian  blinds  are  fitted  and  fastened. 
The  cupola  is  ornamented,  if  the  taste  and  means  of 
the  firmer  acquiesce,  with  panels,  mouldings  and 
carvings  in  the  Arabesque,  Gothic,  or  some  other 
stv'le,  the  whole  being  painted  and  surrounded  by  a 
gilded  vane,  balls  and  letters,  to  indicate  the  diffeiv 
ent  points  of  compass.  The  gables,  doors  and  win- 
dows of  the  bam  are  also  frequently  adomed  with 
pediments ;  and  the  eves,  or  cornices,  with  wide, 
handsome  mouldings. 

A  bam  built  and  finished  in  this  style,  with  its 
pretty  white,  or  fimcy-colored  cupola  peeping  up 
through  the  surroundmg  trees,  contrasUnff  beauti- 
fully with  their  green  fouage,  or  with  the  cuirk  bke 
sky,  presents  to  the  eyes  a  pleasing  spectacle,  and 
is  an  ornament,  not  only  to  the  fitrm  upon  which  it 
stands,  but  also  to  the  whole  neighborhood  and  to 
the  adiacent  country  as  far  as  the  bam  can  be  seen. 

Altnough  there  are  many  modifications  to  the 
above  poorly  described  mode  of  building  bams,  yet 
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penerallyv  it  is  considered  the  most  convenient,  and 
18,  therefore,  the  one  which  is  most  frequently 
adopted. 

There  is  one  thing  I  wish  to  mention,  which  some, 
perhaps,  may  think  unworthy  of  notice,  but  which 
to  me,  -seems  otherwise,  and  will,  doubtless,  to 
many  others ;  and  this  is,  that  in  these  new  bams 
no  provision  is  made  for  the  ingress  and  egress  of 
the  poor  swallows. 

Around  these  neat,  spruce,  well-proportioned 
barns,  and  their  decorated  gables  and  cupolas,  the 
swift,  graceful  gyrations  of  the  swallow  are  seldom 
seen,  and  beneath  their  sheltering  roo&  his  merry 
twitterings  are  never  heard.  And  why  ire  these 
bams  thus  deserted  by  these  sociable  little  fellows  ? 
Simply  for  the  want  of  a  little  aperture,  round  or 
square,  and  three  or  four  inches  in  diameter,  in  each 
gable  of  the  bam,  just  beneath  its  apex. 

In  bams  built  after  the  old  style,  "swallow  holes'* 
were  alwaj's  to  be  seen.  In  some  of  these  bams  I 
have  counted  twenty  nests  at  one  time,  all  of  them 
being  occupied. 

A  bam  swarming  with  a  multitude  of  such  happy, 
innocent  inhabitants,  resounds  with  such  fiuttermgs, 
twitterings  and  gushing  outbursts  of  song,  that  it 
seems  as  if  every  one  who  enters  within  its  pre- 
<anct8,  even  if  he  oe  a  confirmed  hynocondriac,  must 
forget  all  his  troubles,  and  feel  his  heart  drawn  u]p- 
wards  in  praise  to  Him  ''to  whom  alone  praise  is 
due,"  for  their  cheerful  melodies. 

If  birds  possess,  as  they  certainly  did  in  at  least 
one  instance, — 1  refer  to  the  story  which  appeared 
in  the  Farmer  a  short  time  since,  under  the  title, 
^'Instinct  and  Affection  of  Birds,**  and  with  which, 
all  who  read  it  were,  doubtless,  greatly  interested^ — 
such  strong  affection  and  such  wonderful  instincts 
as  would  almost  lead  one  to  suppose  that  they  are 
endowed  with  the  &culty  of  reason,  it  seems  to  me 
that  they  are  worthy  of  our  particular  regard  and 
protection.  And,  besides  the  pleasure  we  receive 
from  their  society,  they,  and  especially  the  swallows, 
destroy  during  their  short  stay  with  us  an  innum- 
erable multitude  of  insects,  which  is  a  &ct  of  no 
little  importance  in  these  insectivorous  times. 

The  alx>ve  description  of  bams,  both  of  the  old 
and  new  stj'le,  have  been  given,  not  with  the  sup- 
position that  ^ey  contain  anv  information  for  the 
intelligent  readers  of  the  Jarmer,  but  that  the 
reader,  by  comparing  them  together,  may  the  more 
cleariy  perceive  the  great  improvements  which  have 
been  made  within  a  few  years,  in  these  necessary 
concomitants  of  the  fiirm. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  greater  proof  of  the  increas- 
ing wealth,  knowledge  and  refinement  of  the  farmer 
tlmn  this  reformed  method  of  building  bams ;  and 
the  fact  that  the  farmer  is  thus  increasmg  in  knowl- 
edge, refinement  and  wealth,  is  a  pleasing  thought 
to  aU  who  truly  feel  interested  m  the  nappiness 
and  prosperity  of  this  great  and  glorious  republic. 

Groion,  Od.,  1855.  S.  L.  White. 


Every  Family  should  have  an  Agricultural 
Paper. — ^It  is  worth  more  than  it  costs  simply  for 
educational  purposes.  Parents  have  hardly  a  right 
to  deprive  tneir  families  of  its  advantages  in  these 
times.  Children  will  learn  more,  as  they  go  to  and 
from  school,  to  drive  the  cows  to  pasture,  or  pick 
berries  by  the  way,  if  their  observation  b  quickened. 
by  what  they  hear  their  parents  read  or  talk  over 
from  the  agricultural  papers ;  and  when  they  form 


habits  of  reading  for  themselves,  such  reading  is  both 
safe  and  useful  Header,  if  your  neighbor  has  no 
agricultural  paper,  persuade  mm  to  take  one.  Even 
if  he  is  poor,  he  can  better  afford  to  take  one  than 
to  do  without  it :  for  if  he  takes  one,  his  children 
will  be  likely  to  be  better  off— to  make  a  good  home 
for  themselves,  and  it  mav  be  for  him  in  old  age. 
Not  all  will  have  farms ;  out  all  will  need  to  know 
something  of  the  garden  and  orchard  at  least ;  and 
we  advise  no  parent,  who  feels  that  he  may  sometime 
be  dependent  upon  his  children,  to  bring  them  up 
without  the  means  of  instmction  in  mral  economy. 
It  should  be  regarded  as  essential  in  the  education 
of  any  child,  male  or  female. — American  Cotton 
Planter.        

SEEDS. 

This  is  the  season  for  the  preservation  of  many 
of  the  seed  which  are  to  start  future  crops,  and  too 
much  care  can  scarcely  be  exercised  in  the  selection 
and  disposilion  of  them.  If  we  desire  early  and 
perfect  crops,  we  must  begin  them  with  the  best 
seeds,  and  these  can  only  be  obtained  by  careful 
discrimination  and  preservation.  They  should  be 
kept  from  moist  places,  and  on  the  other  hand  not 
so  dry  as  to  shrivel  and  nearly  bake  them.  Every 
fiurmer  and  gardener  should  have  his  seed  drawers, 
conveniently  arranged,  and  always  ready  for  use. 

Seeds  constitute  the  ultimate  production  of  plants. 
In  shape  as  well  as  specific  qualities  they  are  wide- 
ly and  wonderfully  diversified.  While  some  are 
enveloped  in  a  soft  pultaceous  substance,  which  easi- 
ly decays,  and  allows  the  germ  to  expand,  others 
are  confined  within  involucres  almost  rivalling  in 
their  hardness  and  indistructibility,  the  most  indu- 
rated mineral  In  others  we  find  the  germinating 
principle  protected  only  by  a  membranous  integu- 
ment, as  in  the  case  of  the  common  garden  pea. 
The  seeds  of  some  plants  vegetate  only  in  moist  soU ; 
others,  of  the  aquatic  sort,  only  in  water ;  while  a 
third  class,  require  neither  soil  nor  water,  but  devel- 
op in  the  open  air.  The  latter  are  denominated 
aerial,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  terrene  and 
aquatic  orders,  and  are  very  numerous,  but  less  so 
than  the  terrene  or  earthy  kinds.  The  powers  of 
prohfication  possessed  by  some  species  of  vegetables, 
is  truly  astonishing.  The  thistle,  for  instance,  pro- 
duces an  immense  number  of  seeds,  and  these,  ow- 
ing to  the  villous  or  downy  coating  with  which  na- 
ture has  endowed  them,  are  so  buoyant  that  they 
are  commonly  disseminated  over  vast  extents  of  sur- 
face, broadcast,  by  the  August  winds.  The  same 
is  tme  of  the  seeds  of  the  dandelion,  and  many  oth- 
er weeds.  The  seeds  of  the  locust,  oak,  walnut, 
chestnut,  and  other  similar  trees,  are  larger  and 
more  ponderous,  and  consequently  are  never  dif- 
fused in  this  way;  they  require  to  be  transported 
and  planted  by  hand.  The  seed  of  the  locust,  is 
enveloped  in  a  shelly  integument  of  such  exceeding 
hardness,  that  it  can  only  be  made  to  germinate  by 
the  application  of  the  most  scmpulous  care.  Some 
seeds  are  found  to  be  capable  of  resisting  the  or- 
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ganic  action  of  the  8toma6h8  of  birds,  and  are  thus 
conveyed  and  voided  by  thenii  without  experiencing 
any  detriment  therefrom.  Plants  indigenous  to 
one  section  are  thus  frequently  found  in  places  &r 
remote-— on  promontories  and  the  distant  islands 
of  the  sea.  Water,  also,  furnishes  to  many  a  vehi- 
cle of  transportation,  as  well  as  the  feathery  coats 
of  birds  of  passage,  and  the  hair  of  graminivorous 
and  carnivorous  animals. 


A  TOUITO  FARMER. 

The  old  adage,  "JSTever  too  old  to  team,"  has  been 
thrown  a  century  behind  the  present  ase,  by  the 
following  letter,  received  by  tiie  editors  of  the  JVew 
England  Farmar  i  ^ 

"Gent.  : — ^I  am  six  years  old ;  I  send  you  $1.00 
for  the  N,  E.  Farmer^  Monthly. 

"Yours,  J.  s. 

Mw  Market,  M  H.,  Jan.  13,  1855." 

If  we  could  hope  to  receive  one  such  letter  du- 
ring the  year,  we  would  labor  with  redoubled  enei> 
gy  m  the  cause  of  agriculture.  Where  are  the  boys 
and  girls  of  the  South,  who  intend  to  be  happy  and 
prosperous  in  the  exhibition  of  a  life  of  industrious 
thrift,  enterprise  and  frugal  enioyment?  Where 
are  the  young  men  who  are  to  fill  the  places  of  our 
staunch,  planting  population,  who  are  now  enrich- 
ing the  country  by  their  labors  P  Labor,  prepara- 
tion, study,  and  an  acquaintance  with  the  details  of 
practical  life,  must  all  be  learned  properly,  before 
you  are  worthy  to  step  into  their  shoes.  It  requires 
years  of  patient  observance  to  fit  you  for  the  task. 
The  operation  of  plowing,  alone,  will  repuire  ex- 
perience and  practice,  to  enable  the  planter  to  «xcel 
mit;  and,  unfortunately,  where  to  plow,  token  to 
plow,  and  how  to  plow,  are  matters  not  to  be  learned 
m  our  hi^  schools  and  colleges.  So  with  all  other 
departments  of  agricultual  life.  A  young  man  of 
good  education,  when  he  commences  agriculture  as 
a  calling,  finds  that  he  has  to  commence  the  study 
also,  and  his  after  life  is  spent  in  acquiring  what  he 
might  have  profitably  learned  under  a  proper  system 
of  agricultural  education.  If  nine-tenths  of  our  sons 
are  to  be  planters,  let  them  have  primary  educations 
to  fit  them  for  the  pursuit  If  planting  is  to  be  a 
lottery  oJ[  nractice — as  it  has  ever  oeen  at  the  South 
— we  misnt  as  well  desist  from  our  recommenda- 
tions. But  it  must  not  be.  We  must  still  strive 
on,  and  if  there  is  no  proper  system  of  Ag^cultural 
education  provided  for  tne  people,  we  must  make 
our  journals  travelling  schoolmasters  of  the  great 
science  which  feeds  the  hungry  and  clothes  the  na- 
ked. 

For  the  New  Bnifiand  Farmer, 

A  THRIFTY  PIG, 

Mr.  Editoe:— Mr.  George  H.  Floyd,  of  this 
town,  ijurchased  a  pig  on  the  7th  of  July  last,  whose 
live  weight  was  173  lbs.  He  slaughtered  it  on  the 
16th  ot  October.  It  weighed  when  dressed  342 
lbs.  Now  suppose  we  deduct  2-5  of  the  live  weight 
when  bought,  (2-5  I  believe  is  the  usual  amount  al- 
lowed to  waste  in  dressinff,)  it  would  leave  103  lbs. 
which  would  have  been  dead  weight  when  bought 
Now  for  the  gain,  which  is  239  lbs.,  or  2\  lbs.  per 
day.  c. 

Frenwnt,  JV.  H.,  Oct.  20,  1855. 


For  Hie  New  BngUmd  Farmer 

HAWAIIAN  AORIuULtVRE. 

(  UiKAWio  Maui,  Hawaiian  Islards, 
{  Hakoh  20, 1855. 

Editors  of  New  England  Yksases. : — Gentle- 
men,— ^Till  you  shall  have  some  other  and  an  abler 
correspondent  at  the  islands,  I  may  not  neglect  to 
give  you  the  news  of  the  day. 

You  see,  gentlemen,  that  the  Sandwich  Islands 
ajre  not  yet  annexed  to  the  United  States,  and  I 
may  add  there  is  no  likelihood  that  they  will  soon 
be  annexed.  I  mention  this  as  an  item  of  news, 
which  I  think  you  may  relv  upon,  and  which  I 
hope  may  exclude  from  nearly  all  the  papers  which 
from  the  United  States  reach  the  islands,  items  re- 
specting the  islands  to  this  amount,  that  they  are 
aoout  to  be  annexed — negotiations  all  finished — the 
king  readv,  merely  waiting  the  return  of  the  Prince 
Liholiho  from  the  windward  in  order  to  sign  the 
treaty  of  annexation.  I  took  the  liberty  of  doubt- 
ing tiie  correctness  of  these  statements  when  I  first 
saw  them ;  who  made  them  is  not  exac^yknown, 
and  there  is  now  no  need  of  inquiring.  Whatever 
the  late  king,  Kamehameha  III.,  might  have  said 
encouragingly  on  the  subject,  he  did  not  affix  his 
name  to  a  treaty  of  annexation,  and  death  put  a  stop 
to  his  design  of  so  doing,  if  he  had  such  design.  He 
died  about  the  middle  of  December,  and  the  same 
day  Liholiho  was  proclaimed  kin^^,  under  the  title 
of  Kameliameha  IV.  and  in  a  few  days  he  was 
crowned,  with  much  display  of  loyalty.  Tiie  address 
of  the  young  King,  botii  to  his  own  people  and  to 
foreigners,  was  sensible  and  good.  Of  course,  no 
one  expect»>  annexation  at  present.  No  one  speaks 
of  it  No  doubt  many  are  greaUy  disappomted 
that  the  plan  has  fidled,  and  the  more  so  on  account 
of  the  high  hopes  which  have  been  raised  by  read- 
in?  what  they  regarded  as  official  statements  on  the 
subject  of  annexation.  Do  you  inquire  who  would 
be  benefited  by  such  a  scheme  ?  No  one  would 
really  be  so,  in  my  opinion,  though  a  small  class,  I 
admit,  would  make  money  fauster  somewhat  than  they 
now  do.  The  sugar  planters  compose  this  class. 
The  duties  which  they  now  pay  at  Oalifomia  on 
their  sugar  and  syrup,  causes  tnem  to  complain,  and 
they  are  earnest  advocates  for  annexation.  Ten  for- 
eigners, however,  would  be  injured,  in  my  opinion, 
by  the  measure,  where  one  would  be  benefited. 
I  learn  lately  that  about  the  time  of  the  kincr's 
death,  there  were  several  gentlemen  at  Honolmu 
from  California,  who  came  down,  it  is  thought,  ex- 
pecting that  annexation  was  about  to  take  place. 
The  death  of  the  kinp^  put  an  end  to  their  expecta- 
tions of  this  sort,  and  tiiey  have  returned  to  San 
Francisco. 

I  claim,  gentlemen,  to  be  a  cordial  fnend  of  my 
own  native  country,  and  none  the  less  so  because  I 
am  a  friend  of  this  my  adopted  one.  I  wish  well 
to  foreigners  on  these  shores.  I  pray  for  their  high- 
est prosperity.  As  many  of  them  as  desire  to  set- 
tle on  the  islands,  and  are  willing  to  become  peace- 
ful and  law-abiding  citizens,  I  rejoice  to  see  among 
us ;  especially  should  I  rejoice  to  see  an  increasing 
number  of  agriculturists,  practical  farmers,  who 
should  fence  their  lands,  budd  barns,  corn-houses, 
raise  wheat,  oats,  com,  beans,  barley,  garden  veae- 
tables ;  feed  stock,  cattle,  sheep,  swme,  &c.,  and  fill 
their  gardens  with  fruit  trees  of  all  kinds.  ITicy 
might  not  become  rich  in  a  year ;  they  might  not 
in  five  or  in  ten,  but  they  would  obtain  a  comforta- 
ble living,  and  their  gams  would  be  ttire  though 
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slow.  And  is  not  this  as  God  would  have  it? 
Why  should^  a  man,  any  man,  become  rich  in  a 
day?  This  is  not  God's  plan  of  bestowing  riches, 
judging  from  the  analofv  of  His  works.  Look  at 
the  oak,  the  product  of  His  hand.  In  &vorable  cir- 
cumstances it  has  become  a  lofty,  a  majestic  tree, 
with  deeply-buried  roots  and  wide-spreading  branch- 
es, which  has  withstood  the  storms  and  blasts  of  a 
hundred  winters.  It  is  a  model  of  strength  and 
beauty.  But  who  does  not  know  that  this  majestic 
tree  of  the  forest  gained  this  proud  eminence  by  a 
slow,  almost  imperceptible  growth  ?  So  in  the  in- 
tellectual world.  The  giant  Newton,  whose  discov- 
eries astonished  the  world,  and  whose  name  makes 
one  proud  of  belon^ng  to  the  same  species,  had 
once  the  mind  of  an  m&nt,  unoccupied  and  imbecile. 
He  became  what  he  was  according  to  his  own  dec- 
laration, by  a  course  of  indomitable  industry.  So 
of  others  of  like  pursuits  and  of  towering  intellect 
To  industry  and  application  is  the  world  indebted, 
not  to  something  called  genius,  for  her  good  and 
renowned  and  useful  men  and  women.  And  why 
in  seeking  wealth  should  not  men  be  content  to 
grow  rich  slowly  ?  Why  not  be  satisfied  with  mod- 
erate gains?  Such  gains  are  incomparably  more 
safe  to  every  one,  more  satis&ctory  to  all  reasona- 
ble men.  Such  were  the  gains  of  most  men  of  my 
early  acquaintance  in  New  Enffknd — ^formers  and 
mechanics  of  country  towns.  I  ao  not  say  that  many 
of  these  would  not  have  been  glad  of  quidier  and 
larger  returns,  of  more  rapid  gains,  though  most  of 
them  appeared  contented  and  happy  in  making  the 
ends  of  the  year,  as  they  usedjto  express  themsdves, 
fidrly  meet;  especially,  could  they  layby  a  small 
sum  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Even  the  merchants 
of  those  days  were  content  with  a  small  per  centage 
on  their  goods.  Small  gains  with  much  business 
was  regarded  as  the  most  desirable  method  of  con- 
ducting trade. 

But  these  notions  are  regarded  among  us  at  the 
islands  as  antiquated,  &x  behind  this  age  of  pro- 
gress. Not  only  do  most,  not  to  eay  cUl,  who  frdm 
foreign  l^ds  come  hither  to  do  business,  mean  to 
become  rich,  but  they  design  to  become  so  at  once. 
Slow  gains  will  not  answer  their  turn ;  such  gains 
they  could  have  secured  at  home.  Why  should 
they  come  thousands  of  miles,  and  deny  themselves 
of  the  comforts  of  civilized  society,  merely  to  make 
a  few  hundred  dollars  per  year .?  I  do  not  say  that 
many  of  these  men  use  this  precise  language, 
though  some  have  employed  even  stronger  lian- 
guage,  but  the  lan^;uage  of  their  conduct  reads 
thus,  if  I  have  skill  m  reading  it.  Hence  the  few 
who  engniffe  in  agricultural  pursuits,  or  in  other 
manual  labor  departments.  The  gains  are  too 
slow.  The  raising  of  wheat  and  com,  of  potatoes, 
beans,  &c.,  will  do  well  enough  for  plodders,  but  we 
must  adopt  other  plans,  eng^e  in  more  lucrative 
employments.  Hence  the  rew  &rmers,  the  lean 
markets,  the  importation  of  flour,  bread,  meat,  &c. 
Hence  the  multiplication  of  merchants  or  rather 
store-keepers ;  the  number  of  candidates  for  govern- 
ment employments,  the  increase  of  speculators — 
anything  to  make  money,  to  secure  quick  returns. 
Tins  is  the  great  obstacle  to  Hawaiian  prosperity. 
This  keeps  us  poor  more  than  anything  else.  Tms 
was  the  cause,  as  I  informed  you  at  the  time  of  the 
heavy  failures  of  1851.  Had  the  men  who  then 
fidled  been  content  with  small  gains  they  would 
have  avoided  this  catastrophe — would  have  avoided 
the  blow  which  has  crippled  them  perhaps  for  life. 


But  as  some  are  more  successful,  fortunate  they 
term  it,  and  turn  their  speculations  to  a  good  ao- 
count,'the  spirit  still  survives.  When  will  men  learn 
that  the  history  of  Jonah's  ^urd  is  one  full  of  in- 
struction. It  came  up  in  a  night,  was  of  marvellous 
rapid  ^wth,  spreading  ^ts  shade  over  the  head  of 
the  fainting  prophet,  and  making  him  very  glad  of 
its  oooUng  influence ;  just  as  the  wealth  of  some 
speculator  flows  in  l^e  a  mighty  stream,  carrying 
all  before  it,  and  fidrly  turmng  the  head  of  the 
fortunate  man.  But  look  again  at  the  gourd.  '^It 
perishedjin  a  night,  "leavinff  the  poor  prophet  more 
imhappy  than  he  was  before  the  creation  of  the 
shade  which  he  now  mourns.  If  it  is  not  thus  with 
innumoible  speculators,  then  I  am  greatly  mistak- 
en. Let  men  of  all  classes  be  content  with  the 
slow  but  more  sure  gains  of  industry,  rather  than 
eaf  er  for  the  quick  returns  of  speculation,  never 
safe,  oftentimes  criminal,  and  commonly  injurious 
in  their  influence  on  communities.  I  wul  only  add 
that  the  amount  of  wheat  sown  in  this  neighbor- 
hood is  about  the  same  as  last  year,  say  1200  acres. 
The  wheat  is  now  promising. 

Very  truly  your  friend  and  fellow-laborer, 
J.  S.  Green. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer, 

POTATOES  FOB  PLAITriKO. 

Mr.  Editor  : — I  am  an  advocate  for  small  pota- 
toes for  planting  purposes.  iNot  but  that  large  ones 
are  not  as  good,  and  perhaps  better ;  yet  on  the 
whole,  I  am  in  fiivor  of  small  potatoes.  The  aegtir 
ment,  that  small  potatoes  will  produce  small  pota- 
toes is  not  supported  by  &ct8.  It  appears  to  me 
that  the  application  which  writers  on  the  other  side 
of  the  question  make  of  the  axiom,  "Like  produces 
like,"  is  sophistical,  that  it  does  not  touch  the  question 
under  consideration.  Potatoes  will  produce  potatoes, 
com,  com,  &c. ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  a  small 
potato  will  produce  smoU  potatoes.  I  am  rather 
inclined  to  believe  that  the  advocates  for  large  po- 
tatoes for  seed,  are  rather  apt  to  try  small  culture 
as  well  as  small  potatoes,  when  they  make  experi- 
ments that  way.  Permit  me  to  give  my  experience 
in  relation  to  small  potatoes  as  seed  potatoes. 

I  am  a  mechanic,  and  cultivate  only  a  small  gar- 
den ;  it  is,  therefore,  for  my  interest  to  produce  as 
much  as  I  can  on  a  small  space ;  my  garden  con- 
sisted of  ten  square  rods  in  1853-4,  and  this  year 
there  were  two  rods  more  added.  Of  this,  I  have 
planted  some  two-thirds  to  potatoes.  In  1853, 1 
planted  with  a  mixture  of  kr^  and  small  potatoes, 
and  in  October  dug  nearly  six  bushels,  large  and 
small,  besides  what  my  fiimily  used  through  the 
summer;  from  these  I  took  all  the  small  ones  for 
the  next  year's  planting;  there  were  none  larger 
than  a  good-sized  plum,  and  many  were  smaller.  In 
1854  I  planted  these  potatoes,  and  dug  in  the  &11 
eight  bushels  of  gooa-sized  potatoes,  besides  the 
small  and  what  were  used  in  my  fiimily  before  dig- 
ging time.  This  year  I  planted  the  small  of  last 
year's  raising,  and  having  finished  digging,  I  find, 
besides  what  were  used  before  digging,  that  I  have 
115  bushels  in  all,  which  makes  about  250  bushels 
per  acre.  I  think,  considering  the  effects  of  the 
drought  in  this  region,  this  gives  a  good  result  in 
favor  of  small  potatoes.  The  manure  which  I  used 
was  ashes  mixed  with  night-soil  and  the  collection 
of  a  sink-drain.  Yours,  &c.  H. 

East  Bridgewater,  Oct,  22. 
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EMir  FROM  THE  ROOFS. 

In  our  climate,  when  rain  water  is  most  needed, 
for  waahing,  for  cattle,  and  for  watering  plants,  it  is 
not  to  be  had.  There  is  a  sufficient  quantity  fitlls, 
however,  imless  in  season*  of  extreme  drought,  to 
give  every  former  a  full  supply,  if  he  had  the  proper 
reservoirs  for  holding  it  These  may  be  made  much 
more  readily  and  cheaply,  than  most  people  believe 
they  can  be.  On  any  soil  but  a  very  sandy  one,  the 
earth  may  be  removed,  and  the  sides  and  bottom  ce- 
mented without  brick  or  stone,  and  the  top  covered 
with  chestnut  plank,  and  any  amount  of  rain  water 
preserved  If  slanted  outward  half  an  inch  to  one 
inch  to  each  foot  in  height,  and  well  cemented,  a  cis- 
tern will  last  for  many  years.  Such  cisterns  would 
be  a  matter  of  economy  to  many  of  our  formers. 

We  find  a  paragraph  in  the  papers  which  has  sug^ 
gested  these  remarks,  stating  iLat  '^every  inch  of 
rain  that  foils  on  a  roof  yields  two  barrels  to  every 
space  ten  feet  square ;  and  seventj^-two  barrels  are 
yielded  by  the  annual  rain  in  this  climate  on  a  sim- 
ilar surface.  A  bam  thirty  by  forty  feet  yields  an- 
nually eight  hundred  and  sixty-four  barrels ;  this  is 
enough  for  more  than  two  barrels  a  day  for  every 
day  in  the  year.  Many  of  our  landlords  have,  how- 
ever, at  least  five  times  that  amoxmt  of  roofing  on 
their  dwellings  and  other  buildings,  yielding  an- 
nually more  than  four  thousand  barrels  of  rain  wa- 
ter ;  or  about  twelve  barrels,  or  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  ordinary  pailsfull  daily. 


CHARCOAL  FOR  WHEAT. 

There  are  many  instances  on  record,  going  most 
conclusively  to  demonstrate  the  very  high  ^ue  of 
charcoal  as  a  manure  for  wheat.  We  scarcely,  in- 
deed, take  up  an  agricultural  publication  in  which 
its  efficiency,  as  a  stimulant,  is  not  rendered  appa- 
rent by  the  most  convincing  and  imdeniable  facts. 
A  late  writer  in  the  Lewishurg  Chronicle,  in  some 
remarks  upon  this  subject,  says : — "A  few  days  since, 
in  company  with  Mr.  Jacob  Dorr,  of  East  Buftilo,  I 
visited  a  spot  on  the  land  of  my  brother,  John  Dorr, 
on  which  the  excellent  effects  of  charcoal  were  plain- 
ly visible.  Before  reaching  the  spot,  I  noticed  the 
beautiful  bright  green  of  the  wheat  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  field,  even  at  this  season — ^the  dead  of 
winter — and  remarked  to  Mr.  Dorr,  that  that  must 
be  the  spot  He  stated  that  he  had  not  visited  it  for 
a  number  of  years,  but  was  under  the  impression 
that  it  was  higher  up  the  field.  When  we  arrived 
at  the  spot  of  beautiful  green  wheat,  we  found,  in- 
deed, that  it  was  the  locaUtr  of  the  charcoal.  In 
some  places  the  soil  was  black  with  the  coal,  and  the 
wheat  plants  were  very  lar^e  and  healthy.  Their 
appearance  is  very  fine,  and  they  can  be  seen  from 
all  parts  of  the  field,  so  superior  are  they  to  those 
surrounding  them."  It  appears  fix)m  the  commu- 
nication, that  some  fifty  or  sixty  years  a^,  a  black- 
smith shop  occupied  this  spot  and  near  it  there  was 
a  coal  pit  This  accounts  for  the  presence  of  the 
coal,  but  not  for  the  continued  and  undiminished  fer- 
tility and  suprising  productiveness  of  the  soil  en- 
riched by  it. 


doubt,  that  charcoal  is,  in  its  nature,  nearly  indes- 
tructible. It  remains  in  the  soil  for  generations 
without  scarcely  any  perceptible  chan^  or  altera- 
tion, and  when  appUea  in  large  quantities,  as  a  stim- 
lant  of  vegetable  fife,  acts  from  year  to  year,  and 
even  from  generation  to  generation,  without  any  ob- 
viously apparent  diminution  of  energy  or  effect — 
Fbuntain  and  Journal. 


SALT  FOR  AHIMALS. 

Professor  Simonds,  Veterinary  Inspector  to  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society,  observes,  in  relation  to 
the  action  of  salt  on  the  animal  economy,  that  "it 
is  exceedingly  beneficial  in  moderate  quantities,  but 
prejudicial  in  large  ones."  He  thought  horses 
might  take  with  advantage  from  an  ounce  and  a 
half  to  two  ounces  of  salt  daily ;  but  that  an  excess 
of  it  would  render  animals  weak,  debilitated  and 
unfit  for  exertion.  Similar  facts  were  applicable 
also  to  oxen,  which  accumulate  flesh  faster  by  the 
judicious  use  of  salt,  than  without  it  He  cited 
Arthur  Young,  and  Sir  John  Sinclair,  to  show  that 
salt  had  a  tendency  to  prevent  the  rot  in  sheep. 
Prof.  S.  added  as  his  own  opinion,  that  salt,  b^  its 
action  on  the  liver,  and  the  supply  of  soda  it  yield- 
ed to  the  bile,  led  to  a  greater  amount  of  nutnment 
being  derived  from  the  food.  The  substance,  be 
said,  was  also  well  known  as  a  vermifu^,  destroj^- 
ing  many  kinds  of  worms  in  the  intestmes  of  ani- 
mals, ana  conferring  a  healthy  tone  of  action  which 
prevented  their  re-occurrence.  Several  members 
of  the  R.  A.  Society,  as  Col.  Challoner,  and  Mr. 
Fisher  Hobbs,  stated  tJiat  their  experience  led  them 
to  agree  with  Prof.  Simonds  in  regard  to  the  value 
of  salt  for  animals.  In  reference  to  the  mode  of 
giving  it,  the  practice  of  placing  large  lumps  of 
rock  salt  in  fields  or  yards,  where  it  was  accessible 
to  the  stock,  was  mentioned  with  approbation. 
This  practice  is  now  adopted  by  many  rarmers  in 
this  country,  and  after  several  years'  trial,  is  pre- 
ferred to  the  former  mode  of  giving  salt  periodical- 
\y'.  When  animals  are  only  allowed  to  have  salt 
once  or  twice  a  week,  it  is  sometimes  the  case  that 
they  eat  too  much  at  once,  but  by  having  it  con- 
stantly in  their  reach,  they  eat  such  quantifies  as 
their  systems  require,  and  it  assists  the  digestion, 
and  promotes  health  and  thrift 


SAHATORT  SXIRSTAHCES. 

As  the  warm  weather  is  now  at  hand,  it  wiU  no 
doubt  be  very  useful  information  to  many  persons 
to  be  told  what  are  the  best  substances  for  remov- 
ine  offensive  odors  from  sinks,  &c.  Copperas,  or 
sulphate  of  iron,  is  a  ver}*  excellent  substance  for 
slushing  drains  and  sinks.  By  dissolving  half  a 
pound  gf  it  in  a  pail  of  hot  water,  and  throwing  it 
into  a  sink  once  per  week,  it  will  remove  all  offen- 
sive odor ;  and  from  the  situations  of  many  houses 
in  all  our  cities,  it  would  greatly  tend  to  health  and 
pleasure  for  the  inhabitants  of  each  to  do  this.  The 
chloride  of  lime,  or  the  chloride  of  zinc,  will  answer 
just  as  well,  but  these  are  expensive  substances  in 
comparison  with  copperas  (sulphate  of  iron.)  Lime 
is  ako  very  useful,  and  is,  no  doubt,  a  cheap  deod- 
orizer, but  it  is  not  a  very  good  one ;  copperas, 
therefore,  is  preferable  to  all  these  substances. 

But  there  is  another  substance  which  is  far  supe- 
rior to  either  copperas,  the  chloride  of  lime,  or  zmc. 


But  it  is  well  known  to  many  of  your  readers,  no;  as  a  deodorizer,  both  as  it  respects  its  qualities  and 
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economy;  we  mean  charcoal  powder — made  of 
ground  wood  charcoal.  Charcoal  powder  possessefi 
the  quality  of  absorbing  ammoniacal,  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  and  carbonic  acid  gases  in  superior  de- 
gree to  any  other  substance.  Placed  in  the  \icinity, 
or  spread  among  decaWng  animal  or  vegetable  mat- 
ters, it  absorbs  all  the  offensive  and  hurtftil  gases, 
and  keeps  the  air  sweet  and  wholesome. 

We  really  hope  that  charcoal  powder  will  soon 
come  into  extensive  use  as  a  deoaorizer  and  disin- 
fectant. It  appears  to  us  that  it  can  be  ground  in 
mills  in  the  timber  regions  where  wood  is  cheap, 
transported  to  our  cities,  and  sold  at  a  very  moder- 
ate price.  We  are  convinced  that  a  plentiful  use 
of  fresh  ground  wood  charcoal  for  sinks,  damp  floors 
and  the  drains  of  cellars,  would  greatly  tend  to  pre- 
vent disease  in  many  places,  by  the  absorption  of 
miasma. — Scientific  American, 


SCOTT'S  LITTLE  GIANT  GOBN  AND 
COB  MILL. 


.  -mi 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

COHGOBD  FARMEES'  CLUB. 

This  Institution  held  its  annual  meeting  on 
Thursday  evening,  Nov.  1,  at  the  house  of  Dr.  J. 
Reynolds.  Simon  Brown  was  elected  President, 
Jos.  D.  Brown,  Vice  President ;  Minot  Pratt,  Sec- 
retary ;  W.  T.  Farrar,  Treasurer.  There  was  a  full 
attendance,  and  the  members  came  together  with 
the  right  spirit,  determined  to  give  a  new  impulse 
to  this  Institution,  which  has  alreadv  done  so  much 
to  promote  agriculture  and  horticulture  in  this 
town.  Several  committees  were  appointed,  and 
among  others,  a  committee  to  correspond  with 
Farmers'  Clubs  in  the  neighboring  towns,  with  a 
view  to  an  interchange  of  \isit8,  by  means  of  dele- 
gates, during  the  ensuing  winter.  It  was  believed 
by  the  niembers  that  such  a  reciprocation  of  visits 
will  add  interest  to  our  own  meetmgs,  and  to  those 
of  other  Clubs.  The  subject  of  a  mass  meeting  of 
farmers  and  horticulturists,  to  be  held  in  this  town, 
sometime  during  the  winter,  was  di^ussed.  We 
hope  such  a  meeting  will  be  held.  Such  meetings, 
if  properly  conducted,  are  not  only  very  interesting, 
but  very  useful. 

Men  of  all  other  occupations,  merchants,  me- 
chanics, professional  men,  meet,  and  become  ac- 
quainted witli  each  other,  interchange  views  and 
concert  meavsures  to  promote  their  respective  inter- 
ests, and  why  should  not  those  who  cultivate  the 
earth  ?  There  is  no  occupation  which  such  mea- 
sures will  more  directly  benefit  than  that  of  agri- 
culture. 

We  hope  this  proposition  will  be  received  with 
favor  by  the  farmers  of  Middlesex.  The  meeting 
held  in  this  town  two  years  ago  was  eminently  suc- 
cessful We  should  be  glad  to  see  such  a  meeting 
held  in  every  county  in  the  State  diuing  the  com- 
ing vrinter.  They  would  do  more  to  promote  the 
cause  of  agriculture,  and  to  place  farmers  in  the 
position  they  ousht  to  occupy,  than  any  other  meas- 
ure that  could  be  adopted.  In  this  connection, 
permit  me  to  remark,  that  I  hope  the  formers  in  all 
our  country  touns  will  interest  themselves  in  the 
organization  of  lyceums,  and  secure  two  or  three 
good  lecturers  on  agricultural  subjects,  during  their 
respective  courses.  Agriculture  is  taking  a  promi- 
nent place  in  the  literature  and  science  of  the  coun- 
try, and  should  be  recognized  and  receive  its  due 
share  of  attention  in  our  lyceums  where  such  sub- 
jects are  discussed.  Yours  truly,      j.  B. 


This  is  the  name  of  a  verv  efficient  grinding  ap- 
paratus, for  using  with  one  or  two  horses.  Its 
weight  is  300  to  800  lbs.,  according  to  its  size,  and 
it  can  be  easily  adjusted  and  put  in  running  order. 
The  patentee  warrants  it  to  grind  feed  from  oats, 
com  on  the  ear,  &c.,  and  to  make  grits,  or  fine  hom- 
iny from  shelled  com,  with  a  degree  of  ease  and 
convenience  never  attained  before. 

Judging  from  the  popularity  of  this  mill  in  Ohio, 
Kentucky,  aud  other  stock-raising  States,  where 
more  than  six  thousand  of  them  are  in  use,  it  must 
have  been  found  a  valuable  adjunct  to  the  &rmer  in 
the  saving  of  labor  and  expense.  The  patentee 
claims  for  it  the  merit  of  "a  peculiar,  improved  ar- 
rangement, by  which  it  first  breaks,  then  crushes 
and  crumbles  the  cob  at  the  centre  of  the  mill,  thus 
lessening  the  strain  upon  both  mill  and  team,  the 
chief  work  of  crushing  being  thrown  upon  the  cen- 
tral parts  by  a  judicious  application  of  the  leverage 
power.**  Messrs.  Parker,  White  &  Gannett  are  the 
patentee's  agents  in  this  city. 


SHEEP  HUSBANBBT  IH  MASSACHU- 
SETTS. 

The  great  diminution  of  sheep  husbandry  in  this 
State  is  very  much  to  be  deplored ;  it  is  a  striking 
indication  of  deterioration  and  decay  in  our  agricuE 
ture,  unless  we  find  that  something  more  prcmtable 
has  taken  its  place.  We  shall  look,  however,  in 
vain  for  an}'thing  of  the  kind ;  every  sheep,  there- 
fore, lost  from  tEe  census  of  1850,  as  compared  \iith 
that  of  1840,  is  a  dead  loss  to  the  agricultural 
wealth  of  the  State.  Sheep  are  the  most  active  and 
profitable  agents  in  the  work  of  amelioration  and 
&rm  improvement  Valuable  as  fertilizeTS  when 
folded,  they  likewise  improve  and  renovate  pasture 
lands,  brought  as  ours  have  been  by  neglect  to  a 
state  bordering  upon  non-productiveness. 

Two  objections  are  comnaonly  made  to  keeping 
sheep,  one  is  that  they  are  oifficult  of  restraint,  and 
the  oUier  that  they  are  very  liable  to  be  worried  and 
destroyed  by  dogs.    With  regard  to  the  first  objec- 
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tion,  it  may  be  said  that  there  are  breeds  of  sheep 
80  docile  and  quiet,  that  they  only  require  the  usual 
fences  to  keep  them  within  bounds.  The  second 
objection  is  a  much  more  serious  one,  because  we 
have  not  the  remedy  in  our  own  hands,  unless  we 
keep  constantly  on  the  watch  against  trespassers. 
Our  agricultural  towns,  however,  can  aid  the  fermer 
very  much  in  this  matter.  There  is  no  more  rea- 
son why  they  should  not  prohibit  dogs  from  running 
at  large,  as  cattle  or  any  other  animals  liable  to  do 
injury,  with  penalties  attached  to  the  infraction  of 
any  law  passed  for  preventing  this  measure,  as  to 
insure  a  proper  obedience  to  it.  In  man^  parts  of 
Rhode  Island,  where  sheep  husbandry  has  increased 
very  much  of  late,  the  formers  have  united  together 
to  keep  off  dogs,  allowing  no  person  to  go  over 
their  kmd  if  accompanied  bv  one.  Many  suffer  their 
dogs  to  roam  about,  or  to  be  their  companions  in 
the  field  and  the  rood,  from  inconsiderateness,  and 
when  once  they  come  to  know  the  injury  caused  by 
them,  they  are  ouite  ready  to  join  in  preventing  it. — 
Mr.  Fay's  Address. 


WOBSIHO  COWS. 

Were  the  question  submitted  to  us  —  "Why 
should  not  the  cow  be  subjected  to  the  yoke,  as  well 
as  the  ox  ?"  the  only  reply,  probably,  we  should 
be  able  to  make,  would  be  the  very  insufficient  one, 
that  popular  custom  is  averse  to,  and  would  not 
sanction  it  Prejudice  often  goes  a  great  way,  in 
such  matters,  even  with  the  best  informed.  In 
this  country  the  cow  has  rarely  been  subjected  to 
labor  of  any  kind ;  yet  in  other  countries  the  case 
is  different.  In  Spain  and  Great  Britain,  she  is 
made  to  labor,  both  on  the  farm  and  on  the  road, 
and  is  said  to  be  not  only  quicker  but  more  tracta- 
ble than  the  ox.  One  of  our  writers,  who  appears 
to  have  investigated  this  subject  with  considerable 
industry,  remarks : — ^*«We  have  no  doubt  that  many 
formers  who  do  not  want  cattle  for  travelling  much 
on  the  road,  will  find  an  advantage  in  working  cows. 
As  this  custom  is  not  common  among  us,  it  would 
be  at  once  opposed  by  many  as  inconsistent,  and 
unreasonable.  In  this  'respect  it  would  be  like 
many  other  improvements.  There  was  a  time  when 
many  farmers  thought  the  only  method  to  dispose 
of  a  large  quantity  of  apples,  was  to  work  hard  in 
the  foil  and  fill  up  their  cellars  with  cider,  and  then 
work  hard  in  the  winter  to  drink  it  up.  They  would 
have  laughed  at  the  thought  of  wintering  hogs  in  a 
thriving  condition,  or  fottening  them  mostly  on  ap- 
ples ;  but  experience  haa  taught  them  that  apples 
are  valuable  for  making  poik,  and  that  much  cider- 
drinking  is  attended  with  trouble  and  expense,  and 
is  injurious  to  health ;  and  had  we  time,  we  would 
show  that  many  other  improvements,  when  first  in- 
troduced, were  regarded  as  changes  for  the  worse." 

Another,  adopting  the  same  views,  says : — ^**Why 
cannot  cows  work  as  well  as  mares  that  are  with 
ibol,  or  have  to  nourish  offiipring  P  Mares,  without 
injury  to  themselves  or  their  young,  perform  oon- 
Mideiuble  labor  till  within  a  month  or  two  of  their 


foaling ;  and  they  again  labor  within  a  few  weeks  aA 
ter  that  time,  and  with  kind  and  gentle  treatment, 
and  gdod  keeping,  they  and  their  colts  are  better 
than  they  would  be,  if  they  were  entirely  idle. 
Look  at  animals  through  the  wide  creation,  and  see 
how  few  among  them  are  idle  mothers!  Exercise 
is  conducive  to  health  and  strength ;  and  every  an- 
imal, four-legged,  as  well  as  two-legged,  ought  to 
take,  at  least,  moderate  exercise,  as  it  is  conducive 
to  their  comfort" 

In  this  connection  we  present  the  following  ac- 
count of  an  experiment,  made  some  years  since,  by 
an  intelligent  "Yankee  Farmer,"  who  had  found  the 
expense  of  keeping  a  yoke  of  oxen  on  a  small  form 
somewhat  more  debilitating,  in  a  pecuniary  sense, 
than  his  conceptions  of  strict  economy  induced  him 
to  regard  advisable.  He  commenced  working  his 
cows  in  1636,  in  the  spring,  using  a  pair  of  cows 
that  had  calved  the  previous  January.  They  were 
foiu:  years  old  and  of  a  large  size.  He  did  all  his 
plowing  and  other  spring  work  with  them,  work- 
ing them  almost  every  day.  During  this  time  they 
continued  to  give  a  good  mess  of  milk,  and  he  was 
unable  to  discover  that  their  labor  occasioned  any 
skrimpage,  except  on  a  couple  of  days  when  a  young 
colt,  which  was  under  process  of  "fcreoAwig"  was 
worked  before  them,  and  occasioned  them  unusual 
fodgue.  In  the  summer  he  hauled  his  hay  with 
them,  and  was  not  aware  that  they  foiled  in  any  re- 
spect to  do  as  well  as  oxen.  During  the  winter, 
which  was  remarkable  for  its  severity,  and  the  depth 
of  the  frequent  snows,  they  were  used  for  breaking 
roads,  and  not  unfrequenUy  got  so  deeply  into  the 
drifts,  as  to  render  it  necessary  to  reUeve  them  by 
shovelling.  They  were  not,  however,  in  the  slight- 
est degree  injured,  and  calved  the  following  ApiiL 

The  subsequent  autumn,  he  worked  an  additional 
yoke,  making  a  team  of  four  cows.  With  these  he 
did  all  his  plowing,  breaking  green-sward,  during 
thirteen  or  fourteen  days,  besides  plowing  his  com 
and  potato  lands. 

His  hay  was  again  housed  by  them,  and  in  &e 
foil  they  harvested  his  crops,  and  were  employed 
very  constantly  till  a  late  period  in  hauling  wood, 
rocks,  &C.  Their  food  was  straw,  turnips  and  hay. 
It  is  his  opinion  that  cows,  properly  subjected  to 
the  yoke,  are  quicker  and  smarter  than  oxen,  and 
wiU  perform  more  labor,  according  to  their  siie,  if 
kept  in  good  condition. 

They  are  also  less  difficult  to  break,  he  says,  than 
steers,  as  all  except  one  were  perfectly  mild  and 
kind  after  the  third  day.  In  this  case  the  keeping 
was  no  doubt  good,  as  it  should  always  be  when 
these  useful  animals  are  subjected  to  the  yoke. 

When  cows  are  made  to  labor,  care  and  kindness 
are  of  the  greatest  importance.  On  this  subject, 
a  writer  very  truly  remarks : — ^**Every  animal  should 
be  treated  with  kindness,  but  harsh  treatment  of 
oxen  would  not  be  attended  with  so  much  injur}*, 
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as  it  would  with  cows.  One  of  these  cows  is  part- 
ly, and  if  we  recollect  right,  mostly  of  the  Durham 
diort-hcHiied  breed ;  she  is  an  excellent  worker  and 
a  good  milch  cow.  Another  farmer  informs  us  that 
he  knew  of  two  cows  being  worked  as  regularly  as 
oxen,  and  worked  hard  too,  from  the  time  they 
were  calves,  till  they  were  six  or  seven  years  old, 
and  they  were  of  a  large  size  and  very  handsome. 
He  understood  that  they  gave  a  good  mess  of  milk 
when  well  kept" 

Persons  having  had  opportunities  of  observing 
the  action  of  these  animals,  when  subjected  to  labor 
on  the  road,  have  been  surprised  by  the  singular 
docility  and  mildness  they  evinced,  and  the  alacrity 
with  which  they  obeyed  the  commands,  and  even 
the  motions  of  the  driver. 

On  the  small  &rms  in  Massachusetts,  and  espe- 
cially near  the  cities,  where  the  making  of  milk  is 
the  principal  object,  it  is  important  to  dispense  with 
oxen.  A  horse  or  two  we  must  have  to  go  to  mar- 
ket, meeting  or  mill,  and  with  a  horse  and  two  or 
four  cows,  all  the  work  of  such  farms  may  be  con- 
veniently performed.  These  suggestions  may  seem 
to  some  as  of  little  value,  but  there  certainly  can  be 
no  harm  in  a  consideration  of  the  subject 


Por  the  Netc  England  Farmer, 

CUFF  SWALLOWS. 

Fkiend  Bkown.: — ^Knowing  that  an3rthing  relat- 
ing to  birds  is  interesting  to  you,  I  propose  to  add 
my  mite  in  relation  to  swallows.  Late  in  June, 
last  summer,  six  or  eight  of  the  cliff  swallows  came 
to  my  open  shed,  where  I  keep  my  wagon,  cart,  &c., 
and  built  a  nest  in  a  very  short  time,  say  three  or 
four  days.  In  as  short  time  as  possible  the  old  bird 
was  sitting..  Soon,  another  pair  came  and  went  to 
work  at  their  leisure,  takii^  their  own  time  to  do 
their  work.  After  the  mst  nest  of  eggs  were 
hatched,  and  the  young  had  nearly  attained  their 
growth,  we  found  the  nest  and  young  birds  all  on 
ue  ground,  and  the  old  birds  missing.  Wishing 
to  get  a  settlement  of  these  birds  around  my  build- 
ings, I  set  my  wits  to  work  to  save  them.  I  went 
and  found  a  seoond-hand  robins'  nest,  drove  up 
some  nails,  put  up  the  nest,  put  in  the  young  birds, 
and  the  old  ones  came  and  took  care  of  them,  and 
put  on  another  story,  add  trained  their  young  until 
they  were  able  to  fly.  The  second  nest  fell  down 
just  as  the  young  ones  were  able  to  fly. 

Now  the  reason  why  I  write  this,  is  to  make  a 
few  suggestions  to  those  who  like  to  have  those 
swallows  about  their  premises ;  and  I  would  say  that 
I  have  never  known  them  to  buold  on  new  buildings; 
and,  also,  when  they  come  and  look  about  and  stick 
on  a  little  mud  and  commence  operations,  that  if 

iron  put  up  anything  to  help  them,  they  are  sure  to 
eave  for  the  season.  Now  to  try  to  accommodate 
them,  I  have  lately  put  up  some  old  dirty  strips  of 
board  in  the  places  where  for  several  years  they 
have  made  unsuccessful  attempts  to  locate  them- 
selves, and  if  any  happen  to  see  this  and  wish  to  get 
a  colony  of  swaUows,!  wish  they  would  try  my  ex- 
periment B.  F.  CUTIEIL 
POuun,  J^.  K,  Oct.,  1855. 
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CSXTMBLIHG  BOHES  IN  ASHES. 

Having  seen  in  the  Farmer  a  short  time  since  a 
commumcation  from  friend  E.  G.  B.,  of  Yarmouth, 
concerning  his  "bones,''  in  which  he  complains  that 
his  bones,  thoueh  packed  away  last  April  (I  believe, 
^for  I  have  not  uie  paper  at  hand,)  wul  not  soften; 
let  me  give  him  a  bit  of  my  own  experience. 

A  year  ago  last  March,  I  saw  a  statement  in  the 
Dollar  N(tw8paper,  that  bones  treated  as  friend  B. 
has  treated  his,  would  decompose  and  make  good 
manure.  Accordingly  I  took  a  barrel  and  put  in 
ashes  three  or  four  mches  deep,  then  a  layer  of 
bones,  and  covered  them  with  ashes.  It  was  then 
!wet  with  urine  from  day  to  day,  till  I  supposed  the 
lashes  was  completely  saturated  with  the  liquid. 
Then  another  layer  of  bones  was  added,  and  cover- 
ed as  before,  and  wet  with  the  same  liquid,  llus 
process  was  repeated  till  the  barrel  was  full,  and 
then  left  undisturbed  till  the  last  of  May,  when  it 
was  dug  out  t<dbe  used,  and  the  bones  were  found 
to  be  soft  enough  4o  be  cut  with  a  shovel,  except  a 
few  jaw-bones  and  teeth,  which  seemed  to  be  proof 
against  the  leech,  in  a  great  measure.  I  have  now 
Ruta  Bagas  growing  on  the  mixture.  It  was  put 
in  the  dmis  and  covered  about  four  inches ;  I  sup- 
posed it  might  be  rather  strong,  and  buried  it  ac- 
cordingly. Within  a  week  or  two  those  Basas 
looked  as  if  they  had  got  hold  of  something  that 
agreed  with  them. 

If  E.  G.  B.  will  mve  his  bones  time,  I  think  there 
will  be  no  trouble  aoout  there  becoming  soft  enough 
to  be  picked  to  pieces  with  the  fingers,  as  the  most 
of  mine  were.  But  mine  were  in  pickle  nearly  13 
months,  instead  of  3  or  4,  as  friend  B.  says  his 
have  been.  Whether  soap  suds  would  be  more  ef- 
fectual than  urine,  or  less  so,  is  a  problem  to  be 
solved  by  some  one  who  is  more  of  a  chemist  than 
myself.  I  used  the  urine  in  order  to  save  it,  as  my 
&ith  in  the  softening  of  the  bones  was  like  a**8mall 
grain  of  mustard  seed."  From  present  appearance 
the  mixture  is  a  veir  powerful  fertilizer  for  Ruta 
Baffas  at  least  To  be  patient,  friend  B.,  let  them 
soaJL  till  next  spring  and  then  try  it  on  some  of 
your  crops,  and  let  us  know  the  result  of  your  ex- 
periments. 8. 

J^mih  Yarmouth,  Aug.  6,  1855. 

Note. — ^We  like  the  suggestions  contained  in  the 
above  communication.  The  course  proposed  will 
make  a  rare  combination  of  fertilizmg  materials, 
and  a  hogshead  or  vat  near  the  out-house  of  every 
house-keeper  filled  as  directed,  will  become  useful 
in  more  ways  than  one. — Ed.  Maine  Farmer. 

We  copy  the  above  frt)m  the  Maine  Farmer,  and 
highly  approve  of  the  plan  recommended  for  such 
loodities  as  can  fUnush  unleached  wood  ashes,  and 
where  sulpheric  add  cannot  be  procured — ^but  when 
sulphuric  acid  can  be  bought  at  3  cents  per  pound, 
or  less,  and  not  ashes,  should  be  used  to  decompose 
bones.  The  bones  may  be  thus  prepared :— ^ix 
bones  and  brush  together,  then  set  fire  to  the  brush, 
which,  if  the  Quantity  of  brush  be  not  too  large, 
will  carbonize  the  bones  on  their  sur&ces  alone,  and 
thus  render  them  friable,  so  as  to  be  easily  broken. 
When  broken  they  are  then  ready  for  treatment 
with  sulphuric  add,  thus : — Stand  a  hogshead  on 
end,  take  out  the  upper  head,  trim  off  the  ed^  of 
this  head  and  bore  a  few  augur-holes,  of  a  half-mch 
or  more  in  diameter,  througn  it,  place  a  few  stones 
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or  bricks  on  the  bottom  head,  and  on  these  place 
the  upper  head  prepared  as  above — ^then  throw  in 
100  pllons  of  water,  and  5  to  10  gallons  of  sul- 
phunc  add,  stirring  the  water  briskly  to  prevent  the 
acid  falling  to  the  bottom ;  then  throw  in  the  burnt 
bones,  stirrinj^  the  mass  each  day  for  a  week,  after 
which  the  dissolved  portion  of  the  bones  may  be 
drawn  from  the  bottom  and  thrown  over  any  com- 
post, or  applied  in  the  fluid  form  dilute,  durect  to 
the  land.  Masses  of  earth  or  charcoal  dust  may 
be  witted  with  it,  and  then  scattered  like  ashes  or 
other  finely  divided  manure.  More  bones  and  acid 
majr  from  time  to  time  be  added  to  the  hogshead, 
takmg  care  always  to  have  more  bones  than  the 
acid  will  dissolve.  One  bushel  of  bones,  so  prepar- 
ed, will  be  more  e£fective  on  the  crops  of  the  first 
five  years,  than  ten  bushels  treated  with  ashes. 
Working  Farmar. 


HOW  TO  QiROW  OOOD^BXriT. 

There  is  still  large  quantities  of  fruit  cultivated 
that  is  not  worth  taking  to  market  Hundreds  of 
bushels  of  apples  have  been  made  into  execrable 
pies  in  Boston  this  flail,  merely  because  they  could 
be  purchased  at  a  trifle  less  cost  than  those  of  a 
better  quality.  But  it  is  a  mistaken  economy,  as  a 
mild,  good-flavored  apple  woidd  require  less  sugar 
and  then  make  a  better  pie.  Many  persons  have  a 
pride  in,  and  attach  too  much  consequence  to  an 
apple  which  sprang  up  spontaneously  on  their  own 
fiurm,  or,  perhaps,  which  they  have  cultivated  with 
some  care,  and  then  numbers  of  seedlings  occupy 
the  places  that  should  be  improved  by  finer  vari- 
eties, and  which,  if  cultivated,  would  afford  a  great- 
er profit. 

The  New  York  Thibune  brings  to  notice  the  fol- 
lowing:— 

Just  see  how  easy  it  is  to  grow  better  fruit  In 
Adams  county,  Ohio,  John  Loughry  has  a  peaoh 
orchard  of  eleven  acres  that  has  yielded  him  this 
year  five  thousand  dollars,  while  peaches  have  been 
selling  in  C^cinTiati  at  twenty-five  cents  a  bushel. 
It  is  easy  to  see  that  his  orchard  would  not  have 
^oduced  that  sum  at  that  price.  No,  it  did  not 
He  got  two  dollars  a  bushel  more  readily  than  his 
leighbor  got  twenty-five  cents  for  the  same  variety 
rf  peaches.    And  this  is  how  he  did  it ; — 

"When  the  peaches  had  arrived  at  the  size  of  a 
hickory  nut,  he  employed  a  large  force  and  put  on 
one  hundred  and  eighty-five  days'  work  in  picking 
off  the  excess  of  frmt  Probably  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  the  fruit  then  on  the  trees  was  carefully 
removed.  Each  limb  was  taken  fty  hand^and  where 
within  a  space  of  eighteen  inches  there  would  be, 
perhaps,  twenty-five  peaches,  but  five  of  the  fairest 
ones  would  be  left  to  ripen.  By  carefully  removing 
all  but  the  strongest  specimens  and  throwing  all  the 
vigor  of  the  trees  into  them,  the  peaches  have  ri- 
pened early,  and  are  remarkable  for  size  and  excel- 
lence of  quality." 


In  the  management  of  his  trees,  Mr.  Loughry 
keeps  them  tnmmed  in,  and  annually  removes 
about  one-half  the  wood  that  is  formed^  He  uses  a 
compost,  and  omits  nothing  to  bring  them  to  per- 
fection, and  thus  keeps  the  trees  in  full  vigor.  Will 
other  farmers  take  a  hint  and  follow  so  good  an 
example  ? 

For  the  Netc  England  Farmtr. 

TETE-A-TETE  OP  THE  MUKMAIBS. 

BT  ^'AKOKLUCA  ABIQAIL." 

Becky,  we  the  sunset  glowing, 
O'er  the  fields  a  radiance  throwing, 

Golden,  pure  and  steadj ; 
0,  its  beams  Illume  xnj  spirit. 
(That's  our  cow-bell— don't  you  hear  it  ? 

Get  the  milk-pans  ready !). 

Yes,  dear  Sally,  look  and  listen ! 

Now  the  dew  begins  to  glisten — 
Hark !  the  night-bird's  sonnet ! 

What  a  balmy  breexe  is  blowing  ! 

(Head  the  brindle  cow— she's  going- 
Run— I'll  hold  your  bonnet !) 

Becky,  does  the  twilight  hour, 
By  its  bland  and  soothing  power, 

With  sweet  musings  fill  you  ? 
Peace  hangs  round  us  Ulce  a  mantle— 
(Soh  now,  Sukey,  come,  be  gentle  I 

Stop  that  kicking,  will  you  ?) 

With  music  earth  is  oTcrflowing— 
There,  the  hungry  calyes  are  lowing ! 

How  those  tins  do  rattle  ! 
But  I  fain  would  wander,  Sally, 
To  some  green  and  quiet  valley, 

Hinus  homed  cattle. 

Becky,  life's  a  fleeting  hour ; 
Joy  brings  grief— e'en  cream  will 

Yet  'tis  Tain  complaining  i 
Mortals  now  get  milk  and  honey 
Only  by  hard  work  and  money  ! 

(Set  the  pans  for  straining !) 


fiilly  given.    Wherever  you  hear  lowings  from  cat^ 
There,  this  was  labor — seven  months*  labor  of]  tie,  you  may  safely  conclude  that  natters  are  con- 


one  man  in  a  small  peach  orchard !  What  of  it  ? 
His  net  nrofits  were  oetween  three  and  four  thou- 
sand dollars.  If  he  had  neglected  his  trees  his 
profits  would  have  been  a  crop  of  peaches  hardly 
fit  to  feed  the  pigs. 


BEOITLABITT  IS  FEEDI9G  CATTLE. 

Stephens,  in  his  *<Book  of  the  Farm,*'  gives  the  fol- 
lowing illustration  of  the  necessity  of  regularity  and 
method  of  agricultural  duties : 

In  thus  minutely  detailing  the  duties  of  the  cat- 
tle-man, my  object  has  been  to  show  you  rather  how 
the  turnips  and  fodder  should  be  distributed  rela- 
tively than  absolutely ;  but  whatever  hour  and  min- 
ute the  cattle-man  finds,  firom  experience,  he  can 
devote  to  each  portion  of  his  work,  you  should  see 
that  he  performs  the  mtmt  operaUin  at  the  same 
time  every  dau.  By  paying  strict  attention  to  time 
the  cattle  will  be  reaay  for  and  expect  theu:  wonted 
meals  at  the  appointed  times,  and  wiU  not  complain 
until  they  arrive.  Complaints  from  his  stock  should 
be  distressing  to  every  fiirmer's  ears,  for  he  may  be 
assured  they  will  not  complain  until  the}"  feel  hm^er 
and  if  allowed  to  hunger,  they  will  not  only  lose 
condition,  but  render  themselves,  by  discontent,  leea 
capable  of  acquiring  it  when  the  food  happens  to  be 


ducted  there  in  an  irregular  manner.  The  cattle- 
man's rule  is  a  simple  one,  and  easily  remembered, 
— Gitefaod  and  fodder  to  cattle  at  fixed  times,  and 
dispense  Ihem  in  a  fixed  rovJine.  I  had  a  striking 
instance   of  the  bad  eSects  of  irregular  attention 
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An  old  staid  laborer  was  appointed  to  botL    It  may  be  blessed  in  leading  the  heart  up  to 

the  lote  of  tne  Hose  of  Sharon  and  the  garden  of 
God» — American  Messenger, 


to  cattle, 

take  charge  of  cattle,  and  was  quite  able  and  wil- 
ling to  unaertake  the  task.  He  got  his  own  way  at 
first,  as  I  had  observed  many  laboring  men  display 
great  ingenuity  in  arrangmg  their  work.  Lowmgs 
were  soon  he-ard  from  the  stock  in  all  Quarters, 
both  in  and  out  of  doors,  which  intimated  tne  want 
of  regularity  in  the  cattle-man?  whilst  the  poor  crea- 
ture himself  was  constantly  in  a  state  of  Dustle  and 
xmeasiness.  To  put  an  end  to  this  disorderly  state 
•of  things,  I  apportioned  his  entire  day's  work  by 
his  own  watch  j  and  on  implicitly  following  the  plan 
he  not  only  soon  satisifed  the  wants  of  every  ammal 
committed  to  his  charge,but  had  abundant  leisure  to 
lend  a  hand  to  anything  that  required  his  temporary 
.assistance.  His  old  heart  overflowed  with  gratitude 
when  he  found  the  way  of  making  all  his  creatures 
happ3',  and  his  kindness  to  them  was  so  unde\iating, 
they  would  have  done  whatever  he  liked. 


For  th8  New  England  Farmer, 

THE  CANKEE  WORM  AGAIBT. 

CAN  WE   PROTECT  OUR  ORCHARDS  FROM  HIS  RAVA- 
GES?—A  PLAN  THAT  HAS  SUCCEEDED. 

Mr.  Editor  : — Permit  me  to  correct  a  grammat- 
ical error  in  my  last  communication,  in  which  I  des^ 
ignated  the  female  moth  by  the  unfeminine  appel- 
lation, "he." 

liast  fall  my  father  caught  several  of  the  female 
moths,  and  putting  them  under  a  tiunbler,  watched 
their  movements.  True  to  their  instincts,  they  im* 
mediately  commenced  toiling  up  the  sides  of  the 
tumbler.  Some  could  advance  but  a  few  lines  ,*  one 
or  two,  after  several  ineffectual  attempts,  at  length 
reach  the  inverted  bottom,  when  they  stopped,  and 
felt  about,  seemingly  in  trouble.  In  a  few  minutes  they 
mustered  courage  and  endeavored  to  walk  the  gkuB- 
sy  plain,  but  in  every  attempt  no  sooner  were  ueir 
hinder  feet  raised  firom  the  sides,  than  down  the 
poor  insects  came.  Here,  then,  was  a  &ct  estab- 
lished, that  the  female  moth  could  not  carry  its 
destructive  load  across  a  horizontal  surface  of  glass* 
That  they  are  provided  with  the  foot-dap  or  suction 
apparatus  attached  to  the  feet  of  most  insects,  to 
enable  them,  by  an  atmospheric  pressure,  to  more 
than  counterbalance  the  &lling  down  power  'of 
gravit\',  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  they  could  aa* 
cend  the  sides  of  the  tumbler.  Now  for  a  practical 
application  of  this  fact,  which  points  to  a  horizontal 
plane  of  glass  as  an  impassable  barrier  to  the  pro- 
gress of  the  moth.  The  lamented  Mr.  Cole,  in  hia 
excellent  EVuit  Book,  states  that  Mr.  F.  JD^na,  of 
Koxbury,  in  the  Ploughman,  recommends  ^at  the 
tree  be  surrounded  by  a  collar  of  wood  made  slip- 
pery by  glass  on  the  under  side.  Of  the  mechanic 
cal  application  of  the  glass  Mr.  Cole  gives  us  no  inr 
formation.  Mr.  William  Bowler,  of  this  town,  con- 
jecturing that  glass  would  be  impassable  to  the 
moth,  during  the  last  &11  and  winter  protected  his 
trees  accordingly,  and  the  result  was,  as  might  be 
conjectured  from  the  tumbler  experiments,  though 
his  neighbors  were  sorely  ti'oubled  by  the  ravages 
of  the  canker  worm,  his  own  trees  were  compara- 
tivelv  unharmed,  and  doubtless  would  have  oeen 
wholly  so,  if  the  plan  had  occurred  to  him  earlier, 
before  the  moth  was  on  the  move.  For  Mr.  Bowl* 
er's  method  of  ajjplying  the  glass,  I  would  refer  to 
that  gentleman  himself,  as,  from  the  Use  he  intends 
to  make  of  his  plan,  it  is  not  proper  that  I  should 
make  it  public.  However,  I  would  say,  lliat  though 
he  has  courteously  given  us  free  permission  to  avail 
ourselves  of  his  ingenuity,  my  father  has  designed, 
and  is  now  protecting  our  trees  by  the  following 
method,  beheving  it  to  be  as  cheap,  as  efficacious, 
and  considerably  easier  of  application  than  that  of 
Mr.  Bowler. 

For  larg6  trees,  take  two  pieces  of  board,  oblong 
squares,  cut  a  semicircle  out  of  each  of  them,  so 
that  when  united  the  two  may  embrace  the  tree  in 
the  circle.  Next  take  four  strips  of  board,  to  be 
used  as  cleats  to  surround  the  wooden  platform  on 
the  upper  side,  at  about  half  an  inch  from  its  edge. 
Before  securing  these  cleats,  groove  them  aWay  on 


TREE  PLAHTING. 

We  notice  among  the  munificent  bequests  of  El- 
liott Cressen,  a  legacy  of  $5,000  to  be  employed  in 

planting  trees  in  Philadelphia.    There  is  something 

touchiug  in  this  gift    It  is  fragrant  of  good  taste 

and  friendly  feeling.    It  seems  to  express  gratitude 

for  the  comforting  shade  of  some  old  tree  under 

which  the  weary  philanthropist  had  meditated  his 

schemes  of  usemlness ;  and  of  considerate  interest 

ibr  tiie  health  and  pleasure  of  future  generations, 

who  are  to  people  the  city  of  his  birth.    And  when 

monuments  of  marble  and  of  bronze  shall  crumble, 

the  broad  arms  of  the  elm  and  the  oak  shall  stand 

out  against  tlie  sky  as  the  befitting  memento  of  the 

libertdity  and  the  last  of  the  tree-loving  Philadelphi- 

«n. 

Every  one  should  plant  trees.  No  object  is  more 

beautiful  than  a  spreading  elm,  or  a  lively  ever- 
green ;  none  more  productive  than  the  apple  or  the 

Fuscious  pear.    Half  the  labor  bestowed  on  a  single 

crop  of  potatoes,  would  originate  an  orchard,  the 
product  of  which  in  a  few  years  would  be  equal  in 
value  annually,  to  the  potato  crop,  yet  with  but  little 
labor  beyond  the  harvesting.  A  fortnight's  toil  in 
the  spring  or  autumn,  in  transplanting  choice  fruit- 
trees  to  the  roadside,  or  tastefully  grouping  them 
on  the  lawn,  will  ultimately  add  more  to  the  value 
of  the  place  than  twice  the  time  employed  in  build- 
ing or  fencing.  For  their  own  comrort,  for  the 
sake  of  their  descendants,  for  the  taste  and  improve- 
ment of  the  country,  plant  trees — let  evei^body 
plant  trees. 

That  bald,  naked  church,  tasteless,  treeless!  "WTio 
will  have  compassion  on  the  worshippers,  and  sur- 
round it  with  trees?  That  district  school-house, 
bare  and  unsightly ;  who  will  interest  the  boys  in 
planting  and  protecting  shrubs  and  trees  that  will 
make  it  an  attractive  and  beautiful  spot  ?  Those 
Tcrdureless  villages,  with  their  houses  thrust  upon 
the  street — who  will  distribute  honey-suckles,  and 
Virginia  creepers  and  prairie  roses,  that  they  may 
be  turned  into  civilized  habitations? 

There  is  a  softening,  humanizing  influence  in  hor- 
ticulture and  tree-nlanting,  that  we  could  wish  were 
more  general  liiere  is  too  much  danger  of  the 
gross  and  sensual  and  selfish  in  our  national  char- 
acter ;  and  while  our  reliance  must  be  on  religious 

and  educational  influences  to  correct  this  tendency,  their  edges,  to  the  depth  of  about  three-foortliB  of 
we  believe  that  good  and  only  good  would  come  of  i  an  inch,  with  a  width  of  about  three-sixteenths  of 
the  love  for  trees  and  flowers,  and  the  cultivation  of  |  an  inch.     Secure  these  cleats  to  the  platform  (the 
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3.  The  common  practice  of  grazing  mowing  lands 
is  exceedingly  injurious.  Where  there  is  a  gener- 
ous second  growth  of  grass,  a  portion  of  it  may  be , 
fed  off  without  detriment,  but  to  crop  it  as  is  the . 
common  practice,  deprives  the  roots  of  their  vigor,  j 
and  exposes  them  to  the  winter  winds,  and  is  the 
frequent  source  of  "winter-killing."  Over  feeding 
also  robs  the  land  of  a  coating  of  manure  which 
woidd  be  foimd  in  the  thick  and  decaying  grass  of 
the  second  growth. 

4.  Cotton  cloth,  oiled  with  linseed  oil,  answers  a 
pretty  good  purpose  for  a  hot-bed.  But  a  glazed 
sash  may  be  obtained  so  cheaply  now,  that  it  is 
scarcely  economy  to  resort  to  anything  else. 

APPLES. 

Mr.  Brown  : — I  send  samples  of  three  varieties 
of  apples,  of  which  I  wish  to  Know  the  names. 

Tne  largest'sized  red  apple  is  just  now  in  eating, 
bears  weU  every  year,  most  in  odd  years;  tree 
probably  forty  years  old. 

Two  specimens  of  what  I  take  to  be  Hunt's  Rus* 
set,  keeps  till  May.  Are  they  ?  One  specimen  of 
a  handsome  small,  red  apple,  said  to  be  very  fine, 
in  eating  in  January.  An  answer  to  the  above, 
through  the  Farm/ar,  or  otherwise,  will  oblige, 

JsTorih  Andover,  1855*         Wm.  Baichelder. 

Remarks. — Two  of  the  apples  mentioned  above 
are  the  Hunt  Russet-^the  others  are  unknown  to  us. 

MAGGOTS  IN  SHEEP. 

GiDDiNGS  Whttmore,  of  Marshall,  Calhoun  Co., 
Michigan,  informs  us  that  common  honey  applied 
to  the  heads  of  sheep  afflicted  with  vermin,  or  to 
the  tails  of  lambs  when  docked,  will  cure  them.  He 
also  says,  in  answer  to  the  frequent  inquiry,  "What 
does  the  striped  squirrel  do  with  the  dirt  he  exca- 
vates in  making  his  hole  ?'*  that  he  haa  seen  them 
repeatedly  go  away  with  their  cheeks  stufied,  and 
drop  the  contents  in  some  stream  near  by,  and  so 
continue  to  work  until  their  task  was  completed. 

CULTURE  OF  CRANBERRIES. 

Mr.  Editor  : — ^Will  you  inform  me  through  the 
columns  of  the  Farmer^  the  best  modes  of  cidtivat- 
ing  cranberries,  on  a  swamp  where  the  turf  is  from  10 
to  15  inches  deep,  and  the  water  is  drained  two  feet 
from  the  top  of  the  turf.  Would  it  be  best  to 
take  off  the  turf  and  set  the  vines  on  the  mud  or 
muck?  When  is  the  best  time  for  setting  the 
vines,  and  how  far  apart  should  they  be  set?  And 
is  there  anything  that  can  be  put  on  them  to  make 
them  grow  and  bear  well  ?  h.  w. 

Mason,  1865. 

Remarks. — ^The  following  is  the  plan  proposed 
by  Mr.  F.  I'rowbridge,  of  New  Haven,  Conn., 
and  agrees  pretty  well  with  our  own  knowledge  of 
the  proper  mode  of  cultivation : 

*<rhe  soil  best  adapted,  is  such  as  will  keqi 
moist  through  the  dj^  season;  they  have  been 
raised  on  land  high  enough  to  produce  com  and  po- 
tatoes with  a  wet  substratum  under  the  soil,  or  a 
clay  and  loam.    They  will  not  succeed  well  on  drj*. 


sandy,  or  land  liable  to  bake  or  become  hard  in  dry 
weatner— but  they  will  produce  an  abundant  crop 
on  poor  swampy  land  that  will  not  produce  any 
other  valuable  crop,  or  any  wet  land  after  being 
drained.  Dry  ^und  shoiild  be  plowed  and  har- 
rowed smooth ;  m  a  swamp  where  a  plow  will  not 
work,  the  turf  or  bog  may  be  peelea  off  or  burnt 
to  get  the  weeds  and  grass  out.  They  may  be  set 
in  Ml  and  spring,  as  early  as  the  ground  will  admit, 
imtil  the  middle  of  May.  Moss,  .tan,  or  anything 
to  retain  the  mobture,  would  be  beneficial  around 
the  plant  after  transplanting ;  a  little  sand  around 
the  plant  fall  and  spring,  will  tend  to  keep  the 
weeds  out. 

Planted  in  drills  as  you  plant  strawberry,  cab- 
bage, and  other  plants,  one  and  a  half  to  two  feet 
apart  At  two  feet  apart  each  way,  it  will  take 
10,000  plants  to  the  acre.  Iloe  them  slightiy  at 
first,  until  the  roots  become  clinched,  and  after- 
wards no  other  cultivation  is  needed,  unless  to  keep 
out  weeds  and  grass.  The  plants  may  be  expected 
to  run  together  and  cover  the  whole  ground  m  two 
or  three  years.  They  can  be  gathered  with  a  crab- 
berry  rake  made  for  the  purpose,  to  be  procured  at 
the  agriculttural  stores." 

how  to  save  plum  trees  and  plums. 

In  the  spring  remove  the  soil  from  the  roots,  and 
if  there  are  any  knotty  lumps  on  them,  scrape  them 
off  carefully,  and  then  scatter  two  or  three  quarts 
of  coarse  salt  over  them,  and  then  put  on  the  soil, 
and  durinff  the  summer  keep  the  tree  well  covered 
with  air  slaked  lime,  to  keep  off  the  curculios,  and 
occasionally  shake  the  trees  while  in  flower  and 
while  the  fruit  is  forming,  gather  and  destroy  all 
the  fruit  that  drops.  In  this  vmy  I  have  been 'able  ^ 
to  save  my  plums  j  I  have  gathered  five  bushels  of 
good  ripe  fruit  from  one  green  gage  plum  tree  this 
summer.  Respectfully  yours, 

Pawtucket,  Od,,  1856.  G.  D.  Sthf^et. 

APPLES. 

Please  accept  a  specimen  of  mv  apples.  Can 
you  inform  me  the  name  of  them  r  The  tree  is  a 
great  bearer,  and  some  of  the  fruit  is  excellent; 
where  the  apple  is  exposed  to  the  sun,  it  is  some 
what  watery.  H.  W.  Bartleit. 

East  HoUiston,  Oct.,  1855. 

REMARKS.-^This  fhiit  is  new  to  us,  and  if  like 
those  we  tasted,  hardly  worthy  of  propagating,  when 
we  have  so  many  fine  varieties  about  us. 


For  the  Nete  En^Umd  Farmer, 

STRIPED  SQXriBBSLS'  HOLES. 

Mr.  Editor  : — ^There  has  lately  been  going  the 
rounds  of  the  papers  an  article  askinj^  "What  be- 
comes of  the  oirt  when  a  striped  sqmniel  digs  his 
hole  ?"  I  had  supposed  that  naturalists  know,  and 
that  every  intelligent  fimner  ought  to  know,  that  a 
striped  or  ground  squirrel,  when  he  digs  his  hole, 
carries  his  dirt  in  his  cheeks  to  a  distance  of  several 
rods  from  where  he  di^  it.  In  proof  of  the  above 
I  can  show  a  pile  of  dui;  where  it  has  been  left  by 
them,  and  have  several  times  killed  them  with  the 
dirt  in  their  £ices  or  cheeks.  B.  F.  Cutter. 

Pe/Aam,  5^.  H.,  Orf.,  1855. 
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found  sometimes  in  England,  but  this  is  a  zare  oo- 


»ru         M.    r          f-t't     '    '     'n      a        *    *i.  'cunence,  thouffh  it  appeared  in  great  numbers  in 
There  ate  forms  of  life,  msignificant  as  to  thenj.^ q!.«i.iu®«„j  ♦ifiTu  ^f  \S;^\>*  ;«  i\.^  «««. 

outward  appearance,  which  are  not  only  h 

8ervic^bletomankind,butofgreatdirectcommer-|^j^^l^  j^  ^^^  -^^  j^-,^^^  ^^^^  j^  F„^,^ 


msigniflcant  "  to^e,  jj^     g^^^y^  ^^  ^^^  j^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^  g^. 

are  not  only  mdirectly  i^^  ^^  ^33^  frequenting  ash  Ixees,  on  the  leayes  of 

•  1  1  •*!,  •  .1.  1  «^^«^^^*  ^°5"^^-l  which  it  feeds  It  is  more  common  in  France, 
aal  yalue,  either  m  themselves  or  in  their  products,  ^^^^^  j^  g^  ^^^  ^^  ^1^  notwithsfand- 
to  some  of  which  wemav  refer  with  mterest.  as  il-  •      .»  KT^ ._^  '  .._^_-IP  •    .v^-; j  £ 


to  some  of  which  we  may  refer  with  interest,  as  il- 
lustrating the  frequent  connection  of  the  beneficial 
with  the  lowly  in  the  scheme  of  creation. 

The  honey  which  the  bee  elaborates  from  the 
nectar  of  flowers  is  in  many  countries  an  important 
article  of  food,  and  the  base  of  a  vinous  beverage, 
though  its  value  has  much  abated  to  ourselves  smce 
the  (uscovery  of  sugar.  The  wax  which  the  insect 
occasionally  secretes  is  also  an  extensive  demand 
among  civilized  nations  for  various  domestic  pur- 
poses, polisliing  furniture,  and  lighting  up  the  sa- 
loons or  the  great 

At  Narbomie,  the  chief  trade  is  in  honevy  which 
Is  said  to  be  the  finest  in  France,  remarkable  for  its 
whiteness,  and  highly  aromatic  flavor.    This  pecu- 


ing  the  name,  the  g^reatest  quantity  is  obtained  from 
Astrachan,  in  Russia.  The  Russian  insects  are  con- 
sidered superior  to  those  from  other  quarters. — 
When  alive  they  exhale  a  pungent  volatile  principle. 
Persons  employed  in  collecting  them  have  the  race 
and  hands  protected  by  coverings,  from  contact 
This  is  usually  done  morning  and  evening,  when  th6 
insects  are  somewhat  torpid,  by  shaking  or  beatins 
the  boughs  of  the  trees  they  infest  vrith  poles,  ana 
receiving  them  on  cloths  spread  upon  the  ground. 
They  are  then  killed  by  exposure  to  the  vapor  of 
hot  vinegar,  dried  in  ovens,  or  on  hurdles  m  the 
sun,  and  packed  for  the  market  in  casks  and  small 
chests.  Fifty  of  the  dried  carcasses  scarcely  weigh 
a  drachm.   The  canMam  is  about  three-quarters  of 


liar  excellence  is  owin^;  to  the  number  of  fragrant  ^  ^^^  j^  j^^^   ^^  ^  ^^^  3^^.  '  ^  ^^^r. 

phmts  m  the  neighborhood,  and  the  vanety  m  the  „„^.v.  ui„:«i,  uC^\.  ^ ,  ^^a  «..*««««  ^T^^«  */>,i^k<^ 


nourishment  of  the  bees  secured  by  the  system  of 
management  From  the  gardens  of  the  city,  the 
hives  are  regularly  carried  to  the  surrounding  mead- 
ows, and  afterwards  conveyed  30  or  40  miles  dis- 
tant, as  &r  as  the  Low  Pyrenees.  By  this  arrange- 
ment, the  cultivated  vegetation,  witn  that  of  uie 
meadows  and  the  mountains,  is  put  into  requisition 
to  produce  the  honey  of  Narbonne.  The  tending 
of  bees  is,  perhaps,  the  oldest  of  all  industrial  oc- 
cupations, after  tilling  the  soil  and  keeping  flocks 
and  herds.  It  is  also  one  of  the  most  stable  as  to 
its  locality.     Milton  speaks  of  the 

"Flowery  hill  Hymettos,  with  the  sound 
Of  bees,  industrious  murmur." 


with  bluish-black  legs  and  antenns.  When  touched 
the  insect  feigns  death. 

After  the  luxurious  and  healing  insects,  we  come 
to  a  much  more  tiny  and  numerous  class  to  which 
the  name  of  dyers  may  be  applied.  Cochineal,  used 
to  produce  our  brilliant  scarlet,  crimson  and  cai^ 
mine  dyes,  is  the  dried  carcase  of  an  insect,  oocct4« 
ctidi,  found  in  Mexico,  Georgia,  South  OaroHna, 
and  some  of  the  West  India  Islands,  w^here  it  lives 
and  propagates  upon  the  cadua  codaniUi/era.  The 
plant  produces  a  fruit,  which  is  also  of  a  purple  col- 
or, and  is  supposed  to  contain  the  colonng  matter. 
The  insect  is  of  small  size,  seldom  exceedii^  that  of 
a  grain  of  barley,  and  was  generally  considered  a 
regetable  substance  for  some  time  alter  it  began  to 
Hymettus,  memorable  from  its  connection  with  the  be  imported  into  Europe.  It  is  on  record  that  a 
name  of  Plato,  extends  to  the  east  and  south  of  ghip  being  wrecked  in  Carmarthen  Bay,  of  which 
Athens.  From  the  summit,  the  ancient  dty  was  cochineal  formed  a  part  of  the  cargo,  the  article  was 
seen  in  its  glory  near  the  base  while  beyond  it,  turned  into  the  sea  as  damaged  grain,  and  the  bags 
westward,  lay  the  Gulf  of  Salamis,  the  scene  of  the  alone  preserved.  In  Mexico,  the  principal  seat  of 
naval  triumph  of  the  Greeks  over  Xerxes.    At  that  production,  where  the  insect  is  reared  with  care, 


time  the  hill  was  a  "flowery"  one,  and  swarmed  with 
bees,  from  whose  hives  the  best  of  the  Attic  honey 
was  obtained.  The  hill  is  now  where  it  was,  and  as 
it  was  when  Themistocles  fought  the  Persians,  cov- 


there  are  two  varieties ;  the  best,  or  domesticated, 
called  grana  fina,  or  fine  grain;  and  the  wild, 
named  grana  tylvtstra.  The  former  is  nearly  twice 
as  larp  as  the  tatter,  probably  because  the  size  has 


ered  with  wild  thyme,  ^ving  employment  to  those  j  been  unproved  by  the  favorable  effects  of  human 


humble  laborers,  who  in  uninterrupted  succession, 
have  occupied  the  spot,  from  the  most  prosperous 
days  of  Atnens  to  the  present  hour.  They  are  kept 
in  hives  of  willow  or  osier,  plastered  with  clay  or 
loam  within  and  without.  For  upward  of  two  thou- 
sand years  the  Hymettian  bees  nave  been  on  rec- 
ord, surviving  the  revolutions  which  have  chan^d 
the  features  and  uprooted  the  population  of  Attica, 
according  to  the  poetical  saying, 

"Their  race  remains  immortal,  ever  stands 

Their  house  unmoved,  and  sires  of  aires  are  bom.'* 

Next  to  these  pleasant  caterers  for  the  healthy, 
mention  may  be  made  of  a  class  extensively  used  in 
medicine.  In  former  times,  odd  ideas  prevailed  re- 
specting the  medicinal  value  of  insects,  which  if  true, 
would  certainly  dimmish  expenditure  with  the  apoth- 
ecary; for  lady-birds  have  been  recommended  in 
cases  of  measles,  earwigsin  nervous  afiiections,  cock- 
chafers for  the  bites  of  mad  dogs,  ticks  for  erj'sipe- 
las,  and  woodiflce  as  aperients.  But,  passing  by 
such  vagaries,  the  Sjjanish  fly,  or  blister-beetJe, 
canOians  vesicatoria,  is  an  insect  of  commerce  in- 
dispensable to  allopathic  materia  medica.     It  is 


culture.  ~  The  insects  are  detached  from  the  plants 
on  which  they  feed  by  blunt  knives,  and  killed  by 
being  dipped  in  boilmg  water,  then  dried  in  the 
sun,  and  {naced  in  bags  for  exportation.  In  1851, 
our  imports  included  22,451  cwts.  of  cochineal, 
somewhat  more  than  half  of  which  quantity  was  re- 
tained for  home  consumption.  As  each  pound  is 
supposed  to  contaia  70,000  insects,  the  enormous 
annual  sacrifice  of  insect  life  to  supply  the  markets 
of  the  world  may  be  readily  imagined.  The  insect 
has  been  introduced  into  Spain,  ^Lilta,  Algeria,  Java, 
and  India,  but  the  valuable  article  of  commerce  is 
still  the  produce  of  Mexico. 

Kermes-grains,  another  dye-stuff*,  consists  like- 
wise of  the  dried  bodies  of  an  insect  belonging  to 
the  old  world,  coccus  Uicisi  of  kindred  species  to 
the  true  Mexican  cochineal.  It  is  found  upon  a 
small  kind  of  oak  which  grows  abundantly  in  the 
south  of  Europe.  The  tree  clothes  the  declivities 
of  the  Sierra  Morena,  in  Spain ;  and  many  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  province  of  Murcia  have  no  other 
mode  of  obtaining  a  livelihood  than  by  gathering 
its  animal  tenants.    There  are  several  other  species. 
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one  of  which  is  called  the  scarlet  grain  of  Poland, 
coccus  polonicyst  bein^  found  on  the  root  of  a  per- 
exmial  plant  growing  m  the  sandy  soil  of  that  coun- 
try ana  other  districts.  The  word  kermes  is  of  Per- 
sian or  Arabic  origin,  and  signifies  *^  little  worm." 
Id.  the  middle  ages,  the  material  was  therefore 
called  vermieulu8  in  Latin  and  vtrmUion  in  French, 
which  latter  term  has  curiously  enough  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  red  sulphuret  of  mercury.  Before 
the  discoyerv  of  the  western  world,  it  was  the  most 
esteemed  substance  for  dyeinescarlet,  and  had  been 
used  for  that  purpose  by  the  Romans  and  other  an- 
cient nations  from  an  early  period.  But  notwith- 
standing their  acquaintance  with  it,  the  real  nature 
of  the  product  was  tmknown,  being  supposed  to  be 
a  vegetable  grain,  fruit  or  excrescence,  and  not  final- 
ly established  to  be  an  insect,  assuming  the  aspect  of 
a  berry  as  it  did  in  the  process  of  drying,  untu  a  re- 
cent date.  Through  several  centuries  m  Germany, 
the  rural  serfs  were  bound  to  deliver  annually  to 
the  convents  a  certain  quantity  among  the  products 
of  husbandry.  It  was  collected  from  the  trees  upon 
St  John's  day,  with  special  ceremony,  and  was 
called  Johannishlulf  "St  John's  blood,"  in  allusion 
to  the  day  and  the  color.  Many  a  proud  cardinal 
has  been  indebted  to  this  diminutive  creature  for 
the  red  hue  of  his  hat  and  stocking. 


BLOOD  STOCK 


HO! 


F&r  the  New  Bngland  Parmer. 

FOE  THE  WEST. 


It  seems  impossible  to  make  some  people  under^ 
stand  what  is  meant  by  the  expression,  **Blood 
Stock."  They  will  twist,  and  turn,  and  laugh  at 
the  idea  that  any  fanner,  by  judicious  selections,  has 
reared  a  herd  of  cattle  tlmt  inherits  the  principal 
traits  of  the  animals  selected  to  begin  with. 

They  laugh  at  the  idea  of  keeping  the  very  best 
for  breeders — and  will  tell  you  how  a  chance  animal 
of  their  own  has  excelled  the  herds  denominated 
"blood  stock." 

And  yet  when  you  ask  what  reliance  they  can 
have  on  the  progeny  of  chance  animals,  they  will 
tell  you  that  tney  have  bred  from  the  same  for  six- 
ty years  in  succession,  and  therefore  they  are  confi- 
dent of  success  in  rearing  their  calves. 

Now  tiiis  b  precisely  the  doctrine  of  the  advo- 
cates of  "blood  stock."  Thejr  breed  from  the  best, 
and  cast  off  the  inferior  ammals.  They  want  no 
crosses  with  inferior  animals,  and  are  coniident  that 
by  pursuing  this  course,  they  are  on  the  right  road 
to  perfection,  however  long  that  road  may  prove. 

Still  there  is  another  cl^  of  £urmers  who  profess 
to  think  that  the  most  promiscuous  intercourse  be- 
tween the  males  and  females  of  cattle,  will  tend  to 
produce  better  dairy  cows  and  better  working  oxen, 
than  can  be  produced  by  any  kind  of  selection. 

These  farmers  inquire  what  is  meant  by  "blood 
stock."  They  would  prefer  to  buy  from  the  moBt 
promiscuous  herds  of  cattle  because  they  occasion- 
ally find  an  extraordinary  cow  that  yields  more  than 
the  average  of  blood  stock.  If  one  in  fifty  is  found 
to  excel  the  average  of  select  stock,  they  seem  to 
think  they  have  proved  their  case,  and  are  ready 
for  Judgment 

But  what  progress  do  such  people  make  in  farm- 
ing P  The  same  which  a  gambler  makes  to  get  a 
fortune.  He  runs  for  luck,  and  maOkes  but  little 
calculation,  except  upon  the  want  of  information  of 
those  who  may  be  induced  to  play  with  him, 
Ploughman, 


Mr,  Editor  : — ^A  certain  man  in  West  Roxbury 
lately  got  the  Western  fever,  and  as  one  step  to- 
wards Its  treatment,  sold  out  a  fine  milk  run,  from 
which  he  had  made  a  good  livinjj,  and  laid  by  some 
money  against  a  rainy  day.  His  son  on  gomg  hia 
rouncis  for  the  last  time,  called  on  an  old  sea-captain, 
whom  they  had  supplied  with  miBc  for  some  years, 
after  pouring  out  his  accustomed  supply,  the  son 

told  the  captain  that  Mr.  W would' bring  his 

milk  to  him  in  futm-e,  as  his  father  had  sold  out 

to  Mr.  W ,  and   contemplated    going    West. 

"  D the  West,"  abruptly  replied  the  old  salt. — 

"  Tell  your  father  that  when  he  has  been  around  the 
world  as  much  as  I  have,  and  seen  the  whole 
elephant,  he  will  be  glad  to  come  back  and  settle 
in  good  old  New  England,"  and  \^ithout  any  fiir- 
ther  remark  resumea  his  chair. 

I  have  no  doubt  very  many  have  found  the  rough 
prophecy  of  the  sea  captain  sadly  true  to  their  expe- 
rience. Very  few  who  go  West,  so  fiaur  as  I  can 
learn,  (and  my  experience  embraces  a  large  num- 
ber,) acquire  property  strictly  by  fiurming.  They 
have  got  their  money  either  by  speculation  or  by 
the  rise  of  property  on  their  hands.  So  fiur  as  real 
legitimate  rarming  is  concerned,  it  will  be  found,  I 
think,  that  the  ]^t  compares  very  favorably  with 
the  West,  and  so  far  as  smaU  farmers  are  concerned, 
rather  exceed  the  Western.  Of  course  I  have 
nothing  to  say  in  regard  to  the  ease  by  which  crops 
are  produced  in  the  one  compared  with  the  other — 
simply  the  amount  of  money  obtained,  acre  for  acre, 
'fhere  is  no  question  but  certain  crops  are  produc- 
ed very  mucli  easier  in  the  West  than  they  are 
in  the  £ast,  or  ever  will  be.  Now  then  the  ques- 
tion comes  up — does  it  pay — this  going  West  to 
engage  in  farming,  if  that  is  the  only  object  ?  Very 
few  persons  who  have  been  nurtured  and  brought 
up  all  their  days  in  the  East,  and  perhaps  never 
have  been  fifty'miles  from  their  birth-place,  form 
very  correct  ideas  of  what  this  young  West  really 
is,  until  they  arrive  where  the  elephant  can  be  seen 
in  all  his  gigantic  proportions,  and  then  they  do  see 
very  truly  a  magnincently  large  animal  —  hand- 
somely proportioned  for  one  of  its  size — ^but  after 
all,  it's  all  elephant  and  nothing  else.  It  seem  to 
me  that  no  man  in  his  right  sense  would  think  of 
going  West  and  taking  up  government  land  at 
$1,25  per  acre.  The  chances  are,  as  a  general 
thing,  that  he  will  die  before  he  geta  anj-thing  like 
his  good  New  England  ciNilization  and  privileges 
about  him,  will  deter  him  from  this  rash  act. 
What  then? — why,  he  will  purchase  a  farm  with 
more  or  less  improvement,  and  get  rich  by  the 
rise  of  his  lands  in  value,  that's  all — ^not  by  farming 
Now  I  ask  our  young  New  England  men  again,  u 
under  all  the  circimistances,  ana  I  have  only  sug- 
gested some  of  them,  this  going  West  is  a  paying 
business  ?  I  think  not.  Not  as  long  as  gooa 
farms,  in  dcHghtful  to^vuships,  with  ail  our  puritan 
pri^^lige8,  can  be  purchaseid  for  from  $1000  to 
to  $3000  in  any  of  these  New  England  States. 
How  many  are  there  now  "out  West"  who  wish 
themselves  back  again,  and  in  their  old  homes — ^I 
could  not  guess.  No  doubt,  however,  they  are 
legion,  and  I  guess  the  old  sea  Captain's  bUssinr 
has  more  than  once  passed  their  lips.— Take  my  adr 
vice,  boys,  and  stay  at  home. 

Oct.,'m,  1855.  TiRRELL. 
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CORH  POETBT. 

We  find  In  the  Iroquois  Frm  Preu  some  poetry  upon  **Tn- 
dian  Com"  written  In  a  stjlo  a  UtUe  homespun,  but  after  all 
with  a  kind  of  ring  about  It  which  may  commend  it  to  the  boys. 
The  Yeraes  go  off  in  a  real  strong  Mormon  sort  of  way. 

The  West  can  boast  of  glorious  streams, 

And  prairie's  grandest  lawn — 
Of  lake  and  forest  old  and  green. 

But  most  of  Indian  com, 
Large  fields  of  Indian  com 

From  peaceful  sleep  the  plowman  wakes, 

And  rises  with  the  mom ; 
Deep  furrows  aU  day  long  he  makes 

Through  rows  of  Indian  corn- 
Long  rows  of  Indian  corn. 

Tls  sweet  when  summer  suns  go  down, 

When  winds  have  ceased  to  blow, 
To  list  its  rustling,  crackling  sound. 

And  think  we  hear  it  grow ; 
It  seems  so  glad  to  grow. 

I  love  to  pull  it  from  the  stalk 

When  it  U  in  the  milk. 
And  husk  it  out  Its  sheath,  and  talk 

Of  Its  soft  shining  silk- 
Its  glossy  floss,  its  silk. 

And  when  at  noon  aside  we  dash 

Our  work  for  bell  or  horn. 
Give  me  a  dish  of  succotash 

Or  ears  of  Indian  com — 
Hot  ears  of  tender  com. 

nil  take  it  with  a  true  delight. 

And  costlier  diehes  scorn, 
For  nothing  tempts  the  appetite 

Like  ears  of  roasted  com — 
Sweet  ears  of  roasted  corn. 

Then  when  its  sheaves  stand  thick  about. 

And  fruits  the  fields  adom. 
How  gushes  out  the  merry  shout 

From  buskei-s  of  the  corn — 
The  yellow,  golden  com. 

Where  freedom  floats  on  every  breese. 

And  fields  of  Indian  corn 
Are  spread  out  on  the  land  like  seas ! 

I  Joy  that  I  was  born — 
Blessed  land  of  Indian  com. 


For  Ike  New  England  Farmer. 

GRAFTING  YOUNG  TREES. 

Messrs.  Editoiis  : — My  attempt  to  graft  the  pear 
upon  the  Amelanchier,  or*  Shad  bush,  has  not  been 
successful  this  year,  mainly  in  consequence,  as  I 
think,  of  hasty  and  imperfect  operation.  None  of 
the  grafts  hare  taken ;  but  as  I  am  perfectly  aware 
that  they  did  take  on  the  same  stock,  and  grew  vig^ 
orously,  forty  years  ago,  as  mentioned  in  my  last 
communication,  I  do  not  consider  the  point  decided 
aeainst  the  use  of  the  shad  bush  for  a  stock  in  lieu 
of  the  quince;  and  I  look  for  a  more  favorable  i&sue 
of  the  next  triaL 

Allow  me  to  bring  to  your  notice  another  horti- 
cultural question.  Possibly  some  of  your  corres- 
pondents may  have  determined  it  already,  from  their 
own  ex^rience.  It  is  presumed  that  seedlings  are 
often  raised  from  garden  or  orchard  apples  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  stocks.  The  question  is,  will 
sucn  stocks  be  serviceable  for  grafnng  with  scions 
from  those  trees  from  which  the  stocks  derived  their 
ori^  P  Is  it  probable  that  trees  so  obtained  x^viid 
derive  either  advanta^  or  detriment  with  regard  to 
the  quality  of  the  fruit,  or  the  duration  of  the  tree  ? 
Or  would  the  case  be  simply  immaterial  ? 


On  yet  another  point  your  opiDion  would  be  very 
acceptable — ^with  respect  to  the  fiBairiibility  of  estalv- 
Mdng  an  orchard  in  less  than  the  ordinary  time,  by 
grafting  young  trees  where  they  stand,  wiUiout  sub- 
sequent removal,  mstead  of  transpknling  grafted 
trees.  For  instance,  in  this  quarter,  although  sit- 
uated in  the  farthest  north  and  east,  and  exposed 
to  the  icy  blasts  of  the  northern  Atlantic,*  apple 
trees  appear  to  spring  up  spontaneously.  Wnole 
fields  are  dotted  over  with  them.  I  have  suoh  a 
field.  The  soil  is  ^vel,  on  limestone  rock.  It 
never  was  much  cultivated ;  and  for  many  years,  not 
at  tdL  The  white  weed,  or  ox  eye  daisy,  has  been 
in  undisputed  possession  of  it,  during  forty  years ; 
but  it  contains  numerous  young  apple  trees,  no  doubt 
sprung  from  seed  that  has  been  casually  dropped. 
There  are  old  trees  not  distant,  supposed  to  have 
been  planted  in  the  time  of  the  French  occupation 
of  the  country.  They  may  be  eighty  or  one  him- 
dred  years  old,  and  stdl  thrive  luxuriantly,  in  defi- 
ance of  all  sorts  of  ill  treatment  Might  not  this 
field  be  expeditiously  converted  into  a  valuable  or- 
chard, by  grafting  the  young  trees  where  they  stand  P 
The  question  afterwards  would  be — ought  they  to 
receive  any  cultivation,  and  of  what  kind  ?  They 
appear  not  to  require  it  in  the  natural  state. 

A  reply  to  tiiese  questions  would,  undoubtedly> 
prove  interesting  to  others,  as  well  as  to 

Sept.  12t^  1855.  Fab  East. 

*  AS  late  in  the  season  as  17th  of  Hay,  I  have  witnessed  the 
sea  filled  with  floating  masses  of  ioe  as  fkr  as  the  eye  could 
reach. 

A  GOOD  IHVESTMENT. 

We  had  the  pleasure  last  week  of  going  over  the 
fiurm  belonging  toX.  W.  Patterson,  Esq.,  the  pres- 
ent Mayor  of  our  city,  and  noting  the  results  of 
some  experiments  he  has  been  trying  during  the 
past  season.  This  farm  is  about^  mile  east  of  the 
bridge,  and  is  principally  a  clayey  loam.  About  45 
acres  of  it  last  year  was  covered  more  or  less  with 
bushes,  being  that  part  firom  which  wood  had  been 
cut  for  market  Last  summer,  during  the  height 
of  the  drought,  he  employed  some  persons  to  cut  the 
bushes,  but  soon  after  beginning  the  work,  some 
boys  thought  they  would  set  fire  to  a  hornet's  nest 
which  they  met  with  among  the  bushes.  The  fire 
spread  from  the  hornet's  nest  and  soon  burnt  over 
the  whole  piece,  and  was  with  difficulty  restrained 
from  doing  damage  elsewhere. 

It  now  became  necessary  to  put  the  land  into  a 
condition  to  bear  crops.  Accordingly,  late  in  the 
fall,  just  before  the  frost  had  shut  the  ground  up, 
Mr.  Patterson  had  a  portion  of  the  gifouna  harrowed, 
and  on  it  he  sowed  winter  r}*e,  together  with  herds 
grass,  clover,  and  red-top.  This  was  sufiered  to  re- 
main without  being  harrowed  at  all,  and  the  winter 
soon  setting  in,  none  of  the  seed  germinated  until 
the  spring.  After  the  spring  opened,  a  part  of  the 
rye  came  up,  and  to  appearance  all  of  the  nerds  grass 
and  red  top,  but  not  much  of  the  clover.  The  rye 
that  came  up  grew  very  well,  but  the  herds  grass 
and  red  top  came  on  vigorously,  and  produced  a 
bountiful  crop  of  grass  which  was  cut  and  secured 
at  the  usual  season. 

Mr.  P.  estimates  the  amount  of  hay  obtained 
from  the  grass  seed  thus  sown  in  the  fall,  and  which 
did  not  come  up  until  spring,  to  be  not  less  than 
twenty-five  tons.  We  did  not  note  what  probable 
number  of  acres  of  the  forty-five  were  thus  laid 
down.    The  balance  of  the  piece  was  laid  down  tbii 
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last  spring,  and  is  covered  with  a  heavy  crop  of 
grain,  and  the  catch  of  grass  is  excellent 

The  crop  consists  of  four  bushels  sowine  of  spring 
wheat,  and  thirty-three  bushels  of  oats.  The  wheat 
is  the  variety  known  by  the  name  of  Scotch  Fyfe 
wheat, —  this  is  a  vanety  not  usually  cultivated 
among  us.  It  is  a  bold  wheat,  straw  of  medium 
height  and  the  berry  is  white  and  plump.  It  is  now 
ready  for  the  sickle,  though  not  sowed  until  the  25th 
and  26th  of  May  last  We  saw  no  signs  of  weevil  or 
rust  among  it,  and  we  should  judge  that  it  would 
yield  twenty-five  bushels  to  the  acre. 

But  what  we  wished  more  jparticularly  to  remark 
is  this,  viz :  that  the  money  mvested  in  this  enter- 
prise is  well  invested.  We  find  that  our  fiurmers 
may  be  divided  into  two  classes  in  regard  to  the 
subject  of  expending  money  in  agricultiual  improve- 
ments on  then:  farms.  1st  Those  who  would,  but 
cannot    2d.  Those  wdo  can,  but  wiU  not 

Mr.  Patterson  expended  not  less  than  $600  on 
this  45  acres.  This  is  a  great  deal  of  money  to  be 
thus  used  in  our  latituc^.  Many  of  our  mrmers, 
instead  of  putting  $600  to  such  a  use,  would  look 
at  it  a  long  time  before  doing  any  such  thing,  and 
most  probably  would  have  used  it  in  skinning  some 
poorer  neighbor  bv  shaving  his  note  so  closely  that 
the  discount  would  &r  outweigh  the  principal — ^the 
princi-p2e,  too. 

But  this  investment  has  proved  a  very  safe  and 
profitable,  and,  what  is  better  yet,  a  very  honest 
one.  Mr.  Patterson  will  realize  at  least  a  return  of 
$400  on  the  $600  invested,  and  that  too  in  one 
short  year,  and  the  land  still  be  in  a  condition  to  re- 
turn as  much  another  year.  Can  any  of  your  note- 
shavers  and  fimcy  stock  jobbers  show  a  better  re- 
turn for  cash  invested  ?—yMt,  Farmtr, 


For  the  New  Bnglattd  Farmer. 

PB0ZEN8APBLIOHT. 

Mb-  Editor: — Dear  Sir, — ^permit  me,  through 
the  columns  of  the  Farmer,  to  express  my  views  m 
answer  to  J.  W.  W.,  as  I,  too,  have  suffered  from 
the  same  cause,  viz :  Jrozen  sap  blight  on  tht  trunks 
of  apple  trees.  When  it  is  recollected  that  the  first 
part  of  last  winter  was  very  mild,  and  that  the  lat- 
ter part  was  the  coldest  we  have  experienced  for 
thirty  years,  I  think  we  may  safely  conclude,  that 
during  the  mild  weather,  the  sap  had  been  attracted 
to  a  certain  extent  up  into  the  trunks  of  the  trees, 
when  the  intensity  of  the  cold  which  followed,  caused 
the  sap  vessels  to  burst,  and  hence  the  dead  bark. 
I  have  one  fine  Hubbardston  tree  on  which  there  is  a 
space  about  eight  inches  wide,  killed  entirely  around 
tne  tree ;  this  having  pealed  off,  I  prepared  eight 
scions,  taken  from  a  voung  Greening  tree,  and  in- 
serted one  end  of  each  under  the  live  bark,  above 
and  below  the  dead  part,  and  covered  the  wounds 
with  grafting  wax.  They  soon  united  and  have 
made  a  fine  growth,  and  tne  tree  ripened  several  ap- 
ples. I  have  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  apple 
trees,  of  ages  from  two  to  twenty  years,  that  have  rare- 
ly escaped  a  wash  of  soap-suds  twice  in  the  course 
of  each  }  ear,  but  I  have  no  reason  to  suppose  them 
any  the  worse  therefor.  £.  C.  H. 

East  Bridgewater,  1855. 


The  Coffee  Tree  in  Maine. — Mr.  Drew,  of  the 
Rural  Intelligencer,  says  that  a  friend  of  his  in  the 
town  of  Mt  Vernon,  has  for  the  last  three  years 


raised  the  coffee  plant  in  the  open  air,  from  seeds 
brought  from  Cuba.  It  grows  about  two  feet  high 
and  produces  its  berries  in  pods,  something  like  peas. 
The  plants,  he  says,  hs\'e  matured,  even  this  cold 
season,  and  the  berries  ripened  without  injury  from 
frosts.  He  has  promisea  us  some  of  the  coffee  of 
this  year's  growth  to  plant  in  our  own  garden,  for 
he  desires  Uiat  we  also  should  test  the  truth  of  his 
experiment 

For  the  New  Sngtand  Farmer. 

THE  WEATHER  AHD  CROPS. 

NOTES  ON  THE  WEATHER  AND  CROPS  IN  THE  TEARS 
1854  AND  1855. 

Messrs.  Editors  :  —  Notwithstanding  all  our 
boasted  knowledge  and  progress  in  the  various 
branches  of  fiurmmg,  we  see  it  verified  that  *Taul 
may  plant  and  ApoUos  water,  but  it  is  God  which 
giveth  the  increase."  Deep  plowing,  scientific  man- 
uring and  im^ved  cultivation,  do  not  warrant  us 
great  crops.  We  see  that  from  different  causes  our 
crops  have  fallen  short  the  two  past  seasons,  und&r 
any  system  of  management  which  intellect  could  de- 
vise. I  shall  commence  my  notes  at  the  first  of 
May  for  each  year.  I  have  not  gone  to  the  aocura- 
cv  of  stating  the  degrees  of  heat  and  cold  by  the 
tnermometer. 

1854. 

May  1,  moderate;  2,  very  warm  and  pleasant; 
3,  rainy  with  lightning ;  4,  g^eat  rain  from  north- 
east ;  6,  snow  squalls,  very  cold ;  7,  Sunday  mom, 
froze  so  hard  as  to  bear  my  weight  on  a  puddle  in 
my  barn-yard !  the  coldest  day  I  ever  saw  in  May ; 
8,  cool ;  9,  warm  and  pleasant,*  10,  do;  11,  thun- 
der shower  and  plenty  of  rain ;  12  and  13,  warm 
and  pleasant ;  14  and  15,  rainy,  very  growing  time ; 
16,  very  warm  and  pleasant ;  17,  wind  east,  apple 
trees  begin  to  blossom;  18,  showery  all  day;  19 
and  20,  fine  and  fair;  21,  light  thunder  showers; 
22,fiiir;  23,  cool;  24,  slight  frost;  25,  rain;  26, 
eclipse  of  the  sun,  and  cool  to  the  end  of  the  month. 

June  1,  slight  frost,  ^ows  dry ;  2  to  7,  contin- 
ues dr)';  8,  soaking  rain;  9,  growing  time;  10, 
showery;  11  and  12,  cool;  13,  little  shower;  14, 
warm;  15,  warm,  thunder-shower  and  plenty  of 
rain ;  16,  17  and  18,  good  weather ;  19,  thunder- 
shower  and  little  rain;  20,  ground  well  soaked, 
rose-bugs  appear ;  21,  sudden  change  in  the  weath- 
er, wind  northeast,  very  cool ;  22,  doudy  and  cool, 
wind  north-east,  and  continued  so  till  24,  when  it 
cleared  off;  25  and  26,  cool  and  dry;  27,  do;  28, 
warmer,  thunder-shower  and  plenty  of  rain;  29, 
fair  and  warm  ;  30,  cloudy,  cool  and  rainy,  vegeta- 
tion looks  well,  com  shows  the  tassel  earlier  than 
for  many  years. 

July  1,  fidr  and  cool;  2  to  11,  ver>*  warm  and 
dry;  12  and  13,  cool  and  dry;  14  and  15,  rainy 
and  cool,  wind  north-east,  ground  well  soaked ;  1*6 
and  17,  foggy,  18  and  19,  good  hay  weather;  20, 
21, extreme  Leat;  22,  cloudy,  wind  north-east;  23, 
great  heat  and  soaking  shower ;  24,  warm  thunder- 
showers  all  day,  wind  south ;  25,  the  third  rainy 
day ;  26,  cloudy ;  27  and  28,  cooler,  good  hay 
weather;  29  to  31,  warm  and  dry. 

August,  1,  2  and  3,  warm  and  dry ;  4,  fine  rain ; 
5,  great  dew — ^through  July  to  this  date,  but  httie 
dew.'  6  to  12,  cooler  and  dry,  no  dew;  13,  very 
hot  and  dry,  no  dew ;  14,  cooler,  wind  north-west, 
very  dry;  15,  light  frost,  dry ;  16  and  17,  fair,  cool 
and  dry ;  21  to  30,  very  dry,  no  dews,  fires  raging 
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in  many  places ;  light  firoste  on  the  mornings  of  28 
and  29 ;  31,  warm  and  dry. 

September  1,  rain,  first  since  Auc^  4 ;  2  to  10, 
plenty  of  rain,  weather  fine,  fires  extinguished,  grow- 
mg  season  at  an  end.  From  the  4th  to  the  last  of 
August  the  drought  was  the  most  rapid,  and  the 
evaporation  the  fi;reatest  I  ever  knew  m  so  short  a 
space  of  time,  which  may  be  accounted  for  from  the 
curcumstance  of  the  great  heat  and  deficiency  of 
dews. 

1856. 

May  1  to  8,  cold,  frosty  and  dry ;  9  and  10, 
wind  north-east,  cold  and  cloudy;  11,  moderate; 
16,  warm  and  dry ;  16,  began  to  rain,  which  contin- 
ued through  the  night ;  17,  fair  and  cool;  18  to  23, 
very  cold  and  cloudy,  a  few  drops  of  rain ;  24 
frost,  A.  M. ;  warmer,  with  lightning,  P.  M. ;  25, 
warm ;  26,  cold  and  windy ;  27,  28  and  29,  frosty 
mornings  and  cold  dry  days ;  30  and  31,  cool  and 
dry,  apple  blossoms  begin  to  faU.  May  has  been  a 
cold,  ary  month  who  can  wonder  that  the  crops  of 
EngUsh  hay  should  be  short  and  the  other  crops 
backward  at  the  end  of  such  a  May  ? 

June  1  to  3,  violent  south  wind  lasting  three 
days  doing  much  damage,  accompanied  with  clouds 
and  very  little  rain ;  4,  5  and  6,  cool  and  dry ;  7, 
rainy,  wind  north-east ;  8,  windy  and  cold ;  9  to  12, 
light  showers  and  cool ;  13  and  14,  cool ;  16,  rain ; 
16  and  17,  cool ;  18,  frost ;  19,  rain  through  the 
night;  20,  cool,  all  vegetation  very  backward;  21, 
warmer,  "with  soaking  showers ;  23,  warm  and  grow- 
ing weather  with  plentv  of  rain  up  to  the  27th ; 
28, 29  and  30,  extreme  heat  and  a  httle  rain  to  fin- 
ish out  the  month. 

July  1  and  2,  hot  and  dry ;  3  and  4,  fine  weather ; 
5  and  6,  showers ;  7  and  8,  great  nortii-east  rain ;  9 
and  10,  fair  and  cool ;  11,  rainy ;  12  to  19,  warm. 


good  haying ;  20  to  31,  showery,  poor  hay  weath- 

July '      ' 
tion. 


er.     July  has  been  a  favorable  month  for  vegeta- 


August  1,  the  first  fair  day  for  a  long  time ;  2,  3 
and  4,  good  hay  weather ;  5,  6,  fiur,  plentj'  of  dew ; 
7,  fine  shower ;  8,  cool;  9,  soaking  ram ;  10,  fair  and 
cool;  11  to  15,  cool;  16  to  17,  showers ;  18  to  22, 
cool  and  frosty  mornings ;  23,  warmer ;  24  and  25, 
feir  and  warm ;  26,  light  rain ;  27,  very  cool ;  28  to 
30,  fair,  cool  and  firosty  mornings ;  31,  a  hard  frost 
which  put  a  check  to  the  growtn  of  vegetation,  in- 
jured the  com  and  other  crops,  and  nearly  ruined 
the  cranberry  crop,  and  put  an  end  to  the  growing 
season  for  the  present  year. 

Thus  we  see  in  defiance  of  all  our  wise  plans  and 
anticipations,  our  com,  cranberries  and  many  other 
productions  were  cut  off  or  injured  last  year  by  heat 
and  drought,  and  the  present  year  by  cola  and 
frosts ;  but,  thanks  to  a  good  Providence,  we  have 
enoug:h  of  every  good  thing  left  but  gratitude  to  the 
bountiful  hand  which  has  dealt  with  us  so  liberally 
heretofore.  Our  best  policy  will  be  to  "go  ahead 
with  renewed  energy  in  preparation  for  another 
year  by  collecting  materials  lor  manure.  I  have 
lately  dug  out  and  carried  on  to  the  "field  of  oper- 
ations'* some  300  loads  of  mud  in  preparation  for 
another  attempt  at  supplying  our  bodily  wants,  in- 
dependently of  any  nation  living  at  any  of  the  four 
points  of  tlie  compass.  S.  Browk. 

fVUmingt<m,SepU  12, 1865. 


New  York   Horticultural  Review. — Some 
time  since,  we  received  the  first  number  of  a  work 


with  the  above  title,  edited  and  published  by  G. 
Reaoles,  Esq.,  New  York  city.  It  is  illustrated 
with  landscape  sketches,  fruits,  plans  of  buildings, 
&c.  It  is  printed  in  convenient  12mo.  or  small  8vo. . 
form,  and  filled  with  well  written,  practical  articles. 
Among  the  contributed  articles  is  an  excellent  one 
on  shade  trees,  by  our  old  friend  and  correspondent, 
William  Bacon,  Esq.,  of  Richmond,  Mass.  The 
articles,  generally,  are  attractive,  and  indicate  a 
knowledge  of  the  wants  of  the  people  on  the  part 
of  the  editor.    We  wish  the  enterprise  great  suo- 


EXHAUSTION  OF  THE  SOU. 

"There  is,  on  an  average,  about  one-fourth  of  a 
pound  of  potash  to  every  one  hundred  pounds  of 
soil,  and  about  oiie-eighth  of  a  pound  of  pnosphoric 
acid,  and  one-sixteenth  of  a  pound  of  sulphunc  acid. 
If  the  potatoes  and  the  tops  are  continually  remov- 
ed from  the  soil,  it  will  soon  exhaust  the  potash ;  if 
the  wheat  and  straw  are  removed,  it  will  soon  ex- 
haust the  phosphate  of  lime ;  if  com  and  the  stalks, 
it  will  soon  exhaust  the  sulphuric  acid.  Unless 
there  is  a  rotatien,  or  the  material  that  the  plant 
requires,  supplied  from  abroad,  your  crops  will  soon 
run  out,  though  the  soil  may  continue  rich  for  other 
plants." 

An  acre  of  soil  twelve  inches  deep  would  weigh, 
say  1,600  tons.  According  to  the  above  figures,  it 
would  wei^h  8000  lbs.  of  potash,  4000  lbs.  of  phos- 
phoric acid,  and  2000  lbs.  of  sulphuric  acid.  Esti- 
mating that  potatoes  contain  20  per  cent  of  dry 
matter,  and  that  4  per  cent,  of  this  is  ash,  and  that 
half  of  the  «ih  is  potash,  we  only  remove  in  a  crop 
of  260  bushels,  60  lbs.  of  potash.  Say  that  the 
tops  contain  20  lbs.  more,  and  we  have  potash 
enough  in  an  acre  of  soil  to  produce  a  crop  of  260 
bushels  of  potatoes,  each  year  for  a  century ! 

A  crop  of  wheat  of  30  bushels  per  acre,  contains 
about  26  lbs.  of  ash,  and  half  of  this,  say,  is' phos- 
phoric acid.  Allowing  that  the  straw,  chaff,  &c., 
contain  7  lbs.  more,  we  remove  from  the  soil  in  a 
crop  of  wheat  of  30  bushels  pet  acre,  20  lbs.  of 
phosphoric  acid.  According  to  the  above  estimate, 
then,  an  acre  of  soil  contains  sufiicient  phosphoric 
acid  to  produce  annually  a  crop  of  wheat  and  straw 
of  30  bushels  per  acre, /or  <uw  hundred  years  I 

We  will  pursue  the  calculation  no  fiirther.  The 
writer  of  the  paragraph  quoted  above,  selected  out 
the  crops  and  elements  best  suited  for  his  purpose; 
but  it  will  be  seen,  that  even  according  to  his  own 
estimate,  there  is  sufficient  potash  and  phosphoric 
acid  in  the  soil  to  give  the  present  wicked  genera- 
tion all  the  potatoes  and  wheat  they  may  need. 

But  let  us  take  another  view  of  me  subject.  No 
intelligent  former  removes  all  the  potatoes  and  tapg, 
all  the  wheat,  straw  and  chaff,  and  all  the  com, 
stalks,  &c.,  from  his  fiurm.  According  to  Dr.  Salis- 
bury, a  crop  of  com  of  76  bushels  per  acre  removes 
from  the  soil  600  lbs.  of  mineral  matter;  but  the 
grain  contains  only  46  lbs.  The  remaining  564  Ibe. 
IS  contained  in  the  stalks,  leaves,  sheaths,  husks, 
tassels,  &c,  all  of  which  are  generally  retained  on 
the  &rm.  It  follows  from  this  that,  when  only  the 
grain  is  sold  off  the  fiirm,  it  takes  more  than  13 
crops  to  remove  as  much  mineral  matter  from  the 
soil  as  is  contained  in  the  whole  of  one  crop.  Again, 
the  ash  of  the  grain  contains  less  than  3  per  cuaL 
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of  sulphuric  acid,  so  that  the  46  lbs.  of  ash  in  75 
bushels  of  com  contains  less  than  a  pound  and  a 
half  of  sulphuric  acid,  and,  thus,  if  as  is  estimated, 
an  acre  of  soil  contains  2000  lbs.  of  sulphuric  acid, 
we  have  sufficient  for  an  annual  crop  of  75  bushels 
per  acre  for  fifteen  hundred  years ! 
^  Intelligent  wheat-growers  seldom  sell  their  straw, 
or  chaff,  and  frequently  consume  on  the  farm  nearly 
as  much  bran,  shorts,  &c,  as  is  sent  to  market  witti 
the  grsdn.  In  the  Natural  History  of  New  York, 
part  5,  it  is  stated  that  a  crop  of  wheat,  in  Western 
New  York,  of  thirty  bushels  per  acre,  including 
straw,  chafii  &c.,  removes  fix)m  the  soil  144  lbs.  of 
mineral  matter.  Genesee  wheat  usually  yields 
about  80  per  cent  of  flour.  This  flour  contains 
only  0.7  per  cent,  of  mineral  matter,  while  fine  mid- 
dlings contain  4  per  cent.  Coarse  middling,  5^  ; 
shorts,  8 ;  and  bran,  8i  per  cent.  It  follows  from 
this  that,  out  of  the  144  lbs.  of  ipineral  matter  in 
the  crop  of  wheat,  less  than  10  lbs.  is  contained  in 
the  flour.  The  remaining  134  lbs.  is  found  in  the 
straw,  chaff,  bran,  shorts,  &c.  Even,  however,  if 
none  of  the  shorts  is  returned  to  the  farm,  the  30 
bushels  of  grain  remove  from  the  soil  only  26  lbs.  of 
mineral  matter ;  and  it  would  take  more  than  five 
crops  to  remove  as  much  mineral  matter  as  one 
crop  contains.  Allowing  that  hairthe  ash  of  wheat 
is  phosphoric  acid,  30  bushels  remove  only  13  lbs. 
from  the  soil,  and  If  the  soil  contains  4000  lbs.,  it 
will  take  207  crops  of  30  bushels  each  to  exhaust  it. 

We  commend  these  facts  to  the  consideration  of 
the  writer  of  the  paragraph  we  have  quoted.  If  his 
estimates  are  correct ;  if^  the  soil  contains  as  much 
potash,  phosphoric  acid  and  sulphur  as  he  states, 
we  need  have  few  fears  of  waking  up  some  morn- 
ing to  find  all  the  precious  elements  of  crops  de- 
parted from  our  sous  forever. 

We  should  just  observe  that  the  idea,  embo^ed 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  paragraph,  has  no  founda- 
tion in  fact  If  a  soil  is  exhausted  of  potash,  or  of 
phosphoric  acid,  it  will  not  "continue  nch  for  other 
crops."  Not  a  plant  that  we  commonly  cultivate, 
can  jgrow  upon  soil  destitute  of  any  of  the  mineral 
elements  of  plants. — Country  GeTtileman, 


PAEMS  OK  CAFE  GOD. 

Yesterday  we  were  conducted  over  the  excellent 
fiirm  of  James  Howes,  Esq.,  who  for  the  last  few 
years  has  made  great  improvements  upon  his  land 
and  bam.  He  has  brought  a  patch  of  land  he  owns, 
which  is  situated  upon  a  high  hill,  into  a  good  state 
of  cultivation.  Though  upon  this  land  he  has  ex- 
pended much  labor  and  money,  he  has  hepm  to 
reap  the  advantage  of  what  he  Las  done.  His  crops 
of  carrots  and  ruta  baga  turnips  are  most  excellent 
When  he  sowed  his  rye  last  season  there  was  mixed 
with  his  seed  considerable  quantities  of  wheat ;  by 
this  accident  he  has  discovered  that  a  portion  of  his 
land  is  adapted  to  its  cultivation,  for  wnen  his  crops 
was  matured,  he  found  that  the  ears  of  wheat  were 
well  filled  out,  and  in  fiaict,  were  in  every  way  equal 
to  what  he  had  seen  in  any  part  of  tue  country. 
ThiB  Ml  he  has  sown  a  piece  of  his  land  with  wheat, 
and  the  recent  rains,  combined  with  the  clemency 
of  the  season,  have  caused  the  young  and  tender 
blades  to  appear,  and  altogether,  present  appear- 
ances seem  to  indicate  that  his  experiment  will  be 
succesftfuL 

The  baiDA  of  Mr.  Howes  are  large  and  airy ;  he 
has  aooommodation  for  twenty  or  thirty  head  of 


cattle.  And  some  persons,  who  are  bound  to  stids. 
to  the  old  methods  of  saving  and  making  manure, 
would  do  well  to  pay  him  a  visit  and  observe  the 
capital  arrangements  he  has,  in  connection  with  his 
bams,  to  save  the  refuse  (which  is  often  swept  out 
and  made  unavailable  for  farming  purposes ;)  he 
carefully  preserves  all  he  can,  and  causes  it  to  be 
passed  into  his  manure  cellar,  where  it  is  compound- 
ed with  the  rest  of  the  waste  matter  which  g^es  to 
make  up  the  dunghill. 

Altogether,  this  is  one  of  the  best  farms  we  have 
seen  on  Cape  Cod,  and  those  who  contemplate  im- 
proving theu*  land  and  barns,  would  do  well  to  call 
upon  Mr.  Howes  and  see  what  industry  and  sden- 
tinc  farming  can  do  towards  turning  the  d^'sert  into 
a  frmtful  field. — Barnstable  Patriot, 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

AH  EASIEE  WAY  THAH  FAEMBTG. 

BY  ICHABOD  HOE. 

"What  is  the  use  in  digging  on  the  farm,  where 
one  is  exposed  to  all  sorts  of  weather,  wet  and  cold, 
hot  and  in;  just  barely  squeezing  along  and  mak- 
ing the  ends  of  the  year  meet,  wnen  one  can  work 
in  a  shop  where  it  is  warm  and  dry,  and  in  the 
bhade  at  least  in  hot  weather  ?  Dig  as  hard  as  we 
will,  we  can't  make  as  much  as  those  who  work  at 
boot-makins;,  and  don't  work  much  more  than  half 
the  time  either.  I'm  going  to  quit  fieirming  and 
turn  one  of  the  rooms  of  my  house  into  a  shop, 
and  I  and  my  boys  will  go  to  making  boots,  and  I 
ad\ise  you  to  do  the  same." 

"I  know  there  are  hardships  in  farming,  and 
rather  slow  pay,  but  it's  a  pretty  sure  pav,  and  I 
believe  I  will  keep  digging.  It  is  said  to  he  *hard 
to  leam  old  dogs  new  tricks.'  Fanners  have  to  be 
exposed  to  all  sorts  of  weather,  but  if  they  are 
careful,  it  is  no  worse  than  being  shut  up  in  a  shop 
all  the  time  and  confined  to  a  bench." 

"O,  a  man  needn't  work  aU  the  time  on  the  bench, 
he  can  make  his  dollar  and  a  half  a  day  in  the  shop 
and  not  work  much  more  than  half  the  time,  and 
the  rest  of  the  time  he  can  work  out  of  doors,  if  he 
has  a  mind  to." 

"Yes,  but  that  'mind  to*  is  apt  to  be  lacldng ;  I 
have  noticed  in  those  who  get  accustomed  to  the 
shop,  they  don't  like  to  go  out  doors  to  work." 

"Ah !  that's  because  it  is  so  much  easier  to  work 
in  the  shop,  and  I'm  not  disposed  to  expose  myself 
to  all  weathers  and  work  like  a  dog  when  I  can  get 
along  a  great  deal  easier,  and  a  good  deal  faster, 
another  way.  The  thing  is  *done'  with  me,  and  I 
advise  you  to  follow  suit,  and  do  as  all  the  rest  of 
the  world — ^that  are  smart  enough — are  doing,  get 
a  living  some  other  way  than  digging  on  the  farm 
for  it" 

Up  to  this  time,  these  two  neighboring  farniers 
had  maintained  a  sort  of  friendly  rivalry  in  the 
management  of  their  farms.  Mr.'Russel,  the  one 
who  was  going  to  quit  farming,  had  the  largest,  and 
naturally  the  best  &nn,  but  Mr.  Burton,  his  neigh- 
bor, **iook  the  oavers"  and  brought  a  little  more 
judgment  and  skill  to  bear  upon  his  acres,  and  sel- 
dom failed  to  raise  a  little  the  largest  crops  on  less 
land.  Taste  and  inclination,  too,  made  &rming 
lighter  ,to  Mr.  Burton  than  to  his  neighbor,  who 
the  reader  has  already  observed,  thought  a  good 
deal  of  getting  on  eaisily  and  without  exposure. 
His  sole  Btimulous  and  principle  of  action  in  man- 
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aging  his  iirm,  was,  to  get  the  most  possible  for  the 
present,  without  reference  to  the  liiture.  Under 
this  system,  he  found  that  every  succeeding  year 
required  closer  en^neerin^  to  make  the  ends  meet, 
and  this,  too,  notwithstanding  his  two  boys  had  got 
big  enough  to  do  almost  a  day's  work  each.  Mr. 
Burton  lutd  followed  quite  another  system  in  the 
management  of  his  farm,  and  by  the  help  of  his 
boys,  who  were  twins,  about  the  age  of  Mr.  Russers 
second  boy,  he  found  his  income  from  the  farm 
slightly  increasing.  Farming  at  that  time  was  at  a 
pretty  low  ebb,  and  every  body,  as  Mr.  Russel  said, 
seemed  to  be  leaving  it  to  get  a  living  and  property 
some  other  way. 

The  most  casual  observer  would  see  at  a  glance 
that  Mr.  Russe]  was  not  a  man  of  much  taste, 
from  the  appearance  and  arrangement  of  his  build- 
ings. His  house,  which  he  had  built  hunself,  stood 
close  by  the  road-side,  and  his  bam  stood  nearly 
opposite  to  the  house  on  the  other  side,  still  nearer 
the  road  than  the  house.  No  trees  or  shrubs  shel- 
tered or  adorned  either  the  house  or  bam.  His 
neighbor  Burton's  was  somewhat  unlike  this.  His 
place  manifested  no  particular  refinement  of  taste, 
but  it  had  a  different  "air"  about  it.  It  stood  fai^ 
ther  back  from  the  road,  and  had  several  fine  large 
cherrv  trees  near  it,  and  two  towering  pear  trees, 
and  there  were  shrubs  and  flowers  around  and  near 
it,  which  gave  it  a  cheerful  aspect  And  then  the 
bam  and  outrbuildinffs  were  back  from  the  house, 
and  nearly  out  of  sicht,  hid  by  the  apple  trees  be- 
tween them  and  the  nouse. 

Mr.  Russel  had  the  shop-room  soon  finished  off, 
and  a  hand  hired  to  come  and  learn  both  himself 
and  sons  to  make  boots.  He  had  three  sons  in  dl, 
but  the  youngest  was  too  young  to  do  much  j  he 
had  one  daughter.  Mr.  Burton  mid  two  sons — the 
twins — and  uiree  daughters. 

Russel  applied  himself  with  a  will  to  his  new 
trade,  and  Burton  dug  away  upon  the  farm,  with, 
perhaps,  a  little  more  energy  and  determination 
than  ever.  For  two  or  three  years  Russel  gayied 
upon  his  neighbor  in  worldly  thrift.  Times  in  his 
'  new  business  were  good,  and  money  flowed  in  easil  v, 
but,  some  how,  it  seemed  to  get  away  unaccountably 
fast.  The  first  season  after  Kussel  and  his  sons  be- 
gun on  their  boot-making,  they  planted  a  piece  to 
potatoes  and  a  small  patch  of  corn,  and  had  what 
was  called  a  garden  too,  but  it  was  very  little  at^ 
tention  they  afi  got  Occasionally  Mr.  Russel  him- 
self would  get  out  with  a  hos,  but  the  boys  usually 
shunned  that  kind  of  recreation,  and  after  the  first 
season,  thej'*  all  concluded  they  had  rather  take  a 
few  more  stitches,  or  drive  a  few  more  pegs  a  day, 
and  buy  what  was  needed  in  the  family,  in  perfer- 
ence  to  working  out  doors  for  exercise,  to  raise  it, 
and  to  take  their  exercise  in  more  agreeable  ways. 
But  these  agreeable  ways  were  extremely  apt  to 
cost  money  in  some  shape,  or  to  lead  to  it,  at  least 
A  "quarter"  or  tioo  every  little  while,  and  a  dollar 
now  and  tiien,  were  but  trifles,  and  soon  earned ! 
So  it  went  to  the  end  of  the  year,  when  it  was  found 
that  there  were  not  half  the  "shot  in  the  locker" 
they  expected  to  see  there  when  the  year  began. 

One  cause  of  this  was  found  to  be  ovnns  to  the 
amount  of  doctors'  bills  they  had  to  pay ;  for,  from 
some  cause  or  other,  there  had  been  a  good  deal  of 
sickness  in  the  family  of  late.  In  the  winter  they 
were  some  of  them  on  the  borders  of  a  fever  from 
a  "terrible  cold,"  and  in  summer  all  sorts  of  com- 
plaints troubled  them.     But,  notwithstanding  all 


these  "null  backs,"  they  made  more  money  than 
I  they  dia  at  Arming,  and  could  set  more  at  the  end 
of  the  year. 

Meantime  former  Burton  kept  on  the  even  tenor 
of  his  way — ^improving  his  farm  somewhere  every 
year ;  sometimes  reclaiming  a  piece  of  low  ground 
by  ditching  and  draining,  and  unproving  the  high 
ground  with  the  muck  from  the  low,  and  t£e 
low  with  the  sand  or  loam  of  the  high.  As  the 
"twins"  grew  up  toward  manhood,  they  felt,  like  all 
young  men,  as  though  they  could  do  wonders  for 
I  themselves  by  leaving  the  old  hive  and  striking  out 
to  make  their  fortunes  on  their  own  hook ;  but  the 
father's  experience  had  taught  him  that  "in  union 
there  is  strength,"  and  he  advised  them  to  remain 
at  home  with  nim  and  he  would  aUow  them  so  much 
a  month,  or  if  they  preferred,  they  would  all  work 
in  common,  and  eacn  share  such  a  part  of  the  pro- 
fits. The  advice  of  the  father,  aiaed  by  the  per- 
suasions of  an  excellent  mother  and  affectionate  sis- 
ters, who  all  aided  in  making  home  pleasant,  over^ 
came  all  inclinations  to  go  abroad.  The  father  and 
sons  formed  a  sort  of  joint  stock,  or  rather,  joint 
labor  company  out  doors,  and  the  mother  and 
daughters  its  counterpart  in  the  house.  The  mo- 
ther was  a  very  intelhgent  woman,  and  acquainted 
with  the  ways  of  the  world  to  more  than  an  ordi- 
nary extent  for  one  in  her  placo — ^having  taught 
school  in  her  younger  days. 

As  has  been  said,  Mr.  Burton's  farm  consisted  of 
less  than  a  hundred  acres,  containing,  in  fact,  but 
seventy.  For  a  while  he  thought  of  bujing  a  part 
of  his  neighbor  Russel's,  but  he  found  the  more  and 
better  a  piece  of  ground  was  cultivated,  the  more  a 
great  deal  it  produced.  Acting  on  this  hint,  it  was 
not  long  before  they  found  they  had  as  much  land 
,as  they  could  manage  with  profit  Their  .fiirm  was 
situated  ten  miles  from  Boston,  and  in  two  or  three 
years  firom  the  time  to  which  this  story  refers  at 
its  commencement,  a  railroad  was  constmcted 
throijffh  the  town,  and  not  far  from  the  farms  of 
Mr.  Russel  and  Mr.  Burton.  This  ^ve  focilities 
for  getting  the  products  of  the  farm,  its  fruits  and 
early  vegetables,  to  market,  and  Burton  and  his 
sons  found  each  year  added  to  their  income. 

There  came  to  be  a  sreat  difference  between  the 
two  homes  of  the  two  mmilies  here  spoken  of.  The 
Russel  family  were  all  engaged  upon  boots  in  some 
form  or  other.  The  mother  and  daughter  "bound, 
stitched  and  fitted"  boots,  and  the  father  and  sons 
made  them,  and  when  the  boot  business  was  good, 
they  handled  a  good  deal  of  money.  But  all  must 
have  times  for  recreation,  and  the  only  recreatioa 
that  suggested  itself  to  the  younger  members  of 
Mr.  Russel's  family,  was  some  game,  or  a  ride,  or 
hunting  and  fishing,  or  something  of  this  sort 
Home  was  a  place  to  work,  to  eat,  and  to  sleep  in; 
but  they  never  thought  of  it  as  a  place  to  enjoy 
themselves,  and  there  was  little  in  fact  there  attrac- 
tive. Scarcely  a  newspaper  was  to  be  found  there, 
and  few  books  beside  tne  Bible,  psalm-book  and  the 
greasy  "dog-eared"  school  books,  that  had  been 
used  m  schooL  We  say,  "had  been,"  for  since  the 
boot-making  had  begun,  little  time  had  been  spared 
to  going  to  schooL 

But  It  was  quite  otherwise  in  the  &mily  of  Ms« 
Burton ;  each  member  of  the  &mily  took  a  periodi- 
cal of  some  kind !  so  there  were  no  leas  than  four 
weeklies  and  tiiree  monthlies.  Among  these  were 
some  of  the  best  agricultural  and  horticultural  peri- 
odicals published  in  the  country,  the  rest  were  re- 
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ligioiu,  political,  or  literary,  and  they  were  all  read 
more  or  less  by  all  the  &mily.  But  the  great  fea- 
ture of  attraction  and  source  of  enjoyment  to  the 
fiunily  was  the  plat  called  "the  garden,"  and  it  was 
worthy  of  its  name.  Each  one  had  his  or  her  dis- 
tmct  part  set  off  by  metes  and  bounds,  and  each  cul- 
tiTated  it  just  as  they  saw  fit. 

The  mother  had  in  her  part  the  useful  herbs, 
pie-plant,  asparagus  and  a  row  of  gooseberries 
which  a  friend  had  sent  her,  of  a  choice  kind.  The 
&ther  paid  attention  mainly  to  the  kitchen  garden 
vegetables,  onions,  beets,  carrots,  early  potatoes, 
&c,  and  around  hiB  own  and  Mrs.  Burton's  was  set 
oat  a  row  of  currant  bushes,  red  and  white ;  and 
then  they  had  a  patch  they  cultivated  in  common,  in 
which  were  to  oe  found  cucumbers,  early  peas, 
beans,  &c.  Then  each  of  the  young  folks  had 
whatever  fancy  or  inclination  dictated,  and  there 
was  a  generous  rivalry  between  them  as  to  which 
should  exhibit  the  most  attractive  territor}'.  The 
girls  each  planned  her  own  "improvements,"  and  the 
Boys  rendered  all  needed  assistance  in  spading, 
planting  trees,  or  constructing  arbors,  or  any  thing 
else  that  required  their  aid.  Their  gardens,  of 
course,  abounded  mostly  in  flowers  and  shrubs, 
though  among  these  were  to  be  seen  strawberry 
beds,  in  the  most  perfect  condition,  tomatoes,  mel- 
ons, and  a  variety  of  other  fruits.  The  "twins" 
went  mostly  into  tree-fruits,  as  cherries,  peaches, 
pears  and  apples.  Calvin  was  mainly  interested  in 
cherries,  plums  and  peaches,  while  Luther  as  assid- 
ulously  cultivated  pears, — dwarf  and  standard — 
and  apples ;  and  there  was  not  a  day  in  the  year  in 
which  the  family  were  not  fiiUy  supplied  with  fresh 
fruits.  The  apples  were  not  gone  from  the  bins  in 
the  cellar,  before  strawberries,  early  cherries,  &c, 
were  abundant ;  then  currants,  gooseberries,  rasp- 
berries, early  apples  and  pears  came  again,  and  so 
the  delicious  circle  was  seldom  broken  throughout 
the  year.  Owing  to  these  ripe  fruits  to  season  their 
food,  diseases  were  seldom  known  in  the  family. 

It  was  a  pleasing  sight  to  see  the  whole  family 
after  supper,  toward  the  close  of  day,  enjoying 
themselves  in  the  garden,  admiring  each  others'  pro- 
ductions, eating  fmit  and  nursing  some  pet  flower 
or  tree.  This  was  happiness,  simple,  pure  and  ele- 
vated. It  was  considered  almost  a  calamity  to  any 
member  of  the  family  to  be  away  from  home  at 
such  a  time.  None  minded  working  hard  during 
the  day,  for  rest  and  recreation  awaited  them  after 
the  day's  work  was  done. 

They  had  struggled  on  through  "hard  times  for 
fiirmers,"  when  every  other  interest  seemed  to  pros- 
per. But  there  was  a  great  change  approaching ; 
the  knowing  ones  saw  the  indication  before  it  was 
felt  by  the  mass.  The  prices  of  provisions  began  to 
rise,  and  in  a  short  time  the  only  class  that  seemed 
to  prosper  was  the  farmer.  The  boot  business  fell 
to  the  lowest  ebb ;  littie  or  nothing  to  be  done,  and 
only  the  most  ruinous  prices  paid  for  labor,  ruinous 
to  the  laborer. 

This  state  of  things  began  to  be  felt  in  mid-sum- 
mer, when  it  was  too  late  for  such  as  had  land  to 
cultivate  it  Mr.  Russel  was  caught  with  the  rest 
He  had  sold  off  a  part  of  his  farm,  but  he  had  many 
acres  left.  Winter  came  on  with  flour  at  twelve 
dollars  a  barrel,  com  one  dollar  fifty  cents  a  bushel, 
and  potatoes  a  dollar  and  a  quarter,  and  his  cellar 
and  garret  both  empty,  and  work  hardly  to  be  had 
if  to  be  done  for  nothing.  He  had  laid  up  some 
money,  but  by  the  time  spring  opened  he  could 


nearly  see  the  bottom  of  his  purse.  But 
than  al  1  this  was  the  result  of  his  "not  being  expos- 
ed to  al  sorts  of  weather,"  but  of  his  being  expMtd 
to  the  cn'npMXMud  of  a  ihof  and  to  the  bench.  Hia 
own  system  had  become  diseased,  so  that  he  was 
scarce /'y  a  day  free  from  pain ;  and  one  of  his  sons 
had  all  the  marks  of  a  consumptive  about  him,  and 
all  the  f  amily  were  ailing  most  of  the  time.  One 
day  during  the  winter  Mr.  Russel  happened  in  to 
his  neighbor  Burton's  as  they  were  just  settine 
down  to  dinner,  and  beside  the  usual  dishes  found 
on  a  farmer's  table,  there  was  a  large  dish  of  apples, 
another  of  pears,  and  still  another  of  gnpes! 
"How  on  earth  can  you  afford  to  buy  such  things 
these  hard  times  ?"  inquired  Mr.  Russel. 

"Buy,"  responded  Mr.  Burton,  "these  were  not 
bought,  we  raised  them  !" 

"What !  you  don't  say  you  raised  those  grapes 
and  the  pears  too !" 

"Certainly  I  do !  I  did  not  raise  them  myself, 
but  Anna  raised  the  white  grapes  on  her  arbor,  and 
MaVy  and  Julia  raised  the  purple  ones  on  theLrs, 
and  Luther  and  Calvin  raised  the  pears  and  apples.' 
"Well,"  said  Mr.  Russel,  "I'm  going  to  beg  one 
of  each  kind  of  the  apples  and  of  the  pears  and  a 
bunch  of  each  kind  of  grapes  to  carry  nome ;  and 
as  sure  as  spring  opens  again,  and  I'm  a  live  man, 
I'll  go  back  to  my  old  business  of  farming !" 


ANTWERP  RASPBERRIES. 

The  Poughkeepsie  (JV*.  Y.)  Eagle  gives  a  very 
good  account  of  the  details  and  extent  of  one  branch 
of  "Fruit  Culture"  thus:— 

But  few  persons  are  aware  of  the  extent  and  im- 
portance of  this  comparatively  new  branch  of  the 
Agricultural,  or  mther  Horticultural  business. 

The  most  extensive  operations  in  this  part  of  the 
country,  are  carried  on  at  Milton,  Ulster  county,  al- 
though the  fruit  is  largely  cultivated  in  this  coun- 
ty. . 

There  are  now  about  100  acres  of  raspberries  in 
bearing  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Milton,  and  im- 
mense quantities  of  plants  are  bemg  set  out  every 
year. 

A  few  days  a^  we  %isited  the  raspberry  planta- 
tion of  Nathaniel  Hallock,  at  Milton,  in  oitler  to 
learn  the  modus  operandi  of  the  culture.  Mr.  Hal- 
lock's  being  one  of  the  principal  plantations. 

The  pickers  were  in  Uie  fields  with  their  baskets 
between  eight  and  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  as 
soon  as  the  dew  was  off  the  plants,  as  the  berries 
do  not  keep  so  well  when  picked  wet 

In  a  short  time  the  pickers  began  to  bring  in  the 
baskets  of  berries,    lliese  baskets  hold  about  a 

f)int,  and  are  very  neat  looking,  being  made  of  wil- 
ow,  and  much  superior  to  the  baskets  in  which 
strawberries  are  sola,  in  fact  the  berries  would  hard- 
ly sell,  if  sent  to  New  York  in  strawberry  baskets. 

There  were  about  fifty  pickers  at  work,  men,  wo- 
men and  children,  the  women  being  the  most  ex- 
pert pickers  of  course.  One  person  was  employed 
constantly,  and  a  part  of  the  time  several  persons, 
in  packine  the  baskets.  The  baskets,  as  soon  as 
picked  ana  examined,  are  packed  into  boxes  of  dif- 
ferent sizes,  according  to  the  crop  of  that  day.  The 
object  of  putting  them  into  boxes  is  to  ensure  their 
safe  tmnsit  to  the  market,  and  in  order  to  do  this, 
the  packer  has  to  work  carefuUv  to  fit  the  baskets  in 
so  that  each  one  braces  the  other;  when  the  boxes 
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are  filled  to  the  top,  the  lid  is  closed  and  looked,  and 
the  boxes  are  ready  for  shipment 

The  season  lasts  about  six  weeks,  and  this  period 
is  one  continual  round  of  business,  the  berries  being 
sent  off  to  New  York  every  night  except  Saturday, 
(there  beinj^  no  sale  for  them  on  Sunday.) 

The  hemes  were  all  picked  about  six  o'clock,  and 
after  supper  they  were  conveyed  to  the  landing,  the 
baskets  making  two  very  heavy  horse  loads,  and  as 
near  as  we  could  calculate,  the  steamboat  took  off 
about  60,000  baskets  that  night,  making  about  20 
tons  of  berries,  exclusive  of  the  weight  of  boxes  and 
baskets. 

The  baskets  are  imported  from 
France  by  hundreds  of  thousands  eve- 
ry year,  and  although  such  quantities 
are  manu&ctured  every  year,  the  sup- 
ply is  inadequate  to  the  demand,  the 
latter  exceechng  the  former  by  about 
one-hal£ 

The  cultiure  of  the  plants  requires 
the  services  of  a  large  number  of  peo- 
ple. 

The  pickers  constitute  a  small  ar- 
my, there  being  from  five  to  ten,  and 
often  more  required  for  each  acre,  ac- 
cording to  the  time  in  the  season, 
which  was  at  its  height  this  year  about 
the  second  week  in  July. 

The  imanu&cture  of  the  boxes  in 
which  the  baskets  of  berries  are  pack- 
ed is  no  small  item,  and  the  steam- 
boats that  carry  this  extra  freight  are 
obliged  to  employ  extra  men  to  han- 
dle it 

This  business,  though  at  first  view 
it  seems  small,  ^ves  employment  to, 
and  distributes  its  gains  among  thou- 
sands of  persons. 

From  the  Milton  landing,  the  av- 
erage daily  export  is  10,000  baskets, 
and  the  retail  price  in  New  York  av- 
erages about  ten  cents  per  basket; 
thus  the  product  of  100  acres  amounts 
to  $1,000  per  day,  or  $42,000  per 
season.  We  call  to  mind  no  other 
crop  which  produces  as  much  per  acre,  or  which 
gives  employment  to  so  many. 


THE  BOSTIEZEB  PEAR. 

We  are  happy  to  acknowledge  our  obligations  to 
James  Hyde  &  Son,  of  Newton  Centre,  for  the 
fruit  from  which  our  engra\'ing  was  sketched. — 
When  Downing  wrote  of  it  in  1845,  it  had  not  been 
sufficiently  proved  to  enable  him  to  speak  confident- 
ly of  its  merits ;  but  we  believe  the  Messrs.  Hyde, 
and  other  cultivators,  have  found  it  to  be  an  excel- 
lent variety.  It  is  a  German  pear,  and  was  received 
from  the  nursery  of  the  brothers  Baumann,  of  Bal- 
willer,  on  the  Rhine. 


Bulbous  Roots. — ^The  Magazine  of  Hortictd- 
tiart  says,  what  is  in  com  mon  language  termed  a 
bulbous  root  is  by  Linnseus  termed  the  Hybemacle, 
or  Winter  Lodge  of  the  young  plant  These  bulbs, 
in  every  respect,  resemble  buds,  except  in  being 
produced  unaer  ground,  and  include  the  leaves  ana 
flower  in  miniature,  which  are  to  be  expanded  in 
the  ensuing  spring.  By  cautiously  cutting,  in  the 
early  spring,  ttirough  the  concentnc  coats  of  a  tulip 
root,  longitudinally  from  the  top  to  the  base,  and 
taking  them  off  successivelv,  the  whole  flower  of 
the  next  summer's  tulip  is  beautifully  seen  by  the 
naked  eye,  with  its  petals,  pistil  and  stamens ;  the 
flowers  exist  in  other  bulbs,  in  the  same  manner, 
but  the  individual  flowers  of  others  being  less,  they 
are  not  so  easily  dissected,  or  so  conspicuous  to  the 
naked  eye.  In  the  buds  of  the  Daphne  Mezeron, 
and  in  those  of  the  Hepatica,  and  at  the  base  of  the 
Osmunda  lunaria,  a  perfect  plant  of  the  future  year 
may  be  found,  complete  in  ail  its  parts. 


It  bears  abundantly.  Fruit  of  medium  sise,  ob« 
long^pyriform.  Skin  a  dull  yellowish  green,  with  a 
reddish-brown  cheek,  and  whitish  dots,  light  russet. 
Stalk  very  long,  nearly  two  inches,  irregular,  slen- 
der, set  with  ver^'  little  depression.  Calyx  open, 
but  little  sunk.  Flesh  juicy,  a  little  coarse,  but 
very  melting,  sweet  and  delicious,  wilh  a  rich  per- 
fume.   August  and  September. 


AGEICULTUEE  THE  FROPEE  GALLING. 

A  most  sensible  writer  in  the  Country  Gende- 
man  says: 

All  other  pursuits  are  proper  in  there  places,  but 
when  carried  to  too  great  an  extent,  produce  pover- 
ty, distress,  and  misery.  The  more  agriculture  is 
pursued,  the  greater  is  the  benefit  to  the  human 
race.  Here  is  a  field  for  the  philanthropist.  Es- 
tablish agriculture  upon  a  good  basis — the  basis  of 
intelligence — and  you  will  do  much  to  close  what 
are  now  flood-gates  of  misery  to  society.  Our  city 
poor,  our  merchant  clerks,  our  emigzant-poor,  and 
our  country  poof,  all  call  for  relief;  and  here  alone 
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can  it  be  obtained, — in  intelligent  huabandry.  Ag- 
rieolture  is  the  great  moving  power  of  human  ex- 
istence, and  as  the  human  family  increases  we  must 
but  cling  the  closer  to  our  mother  earth  for  sup- 
port Tnus  the  mandate,  "to  earn  our  bread  by  the 
sweat  of  our  brow,"  becomes  from  our  condition  a 
matter  of  necessity;  but  in  it  we  see  the  goodness 
and  wisdom  of  our  great  law-giver,  for  "necessity 
is  the  mother  of  contrivance,"  we  thus  increase  in 
intelligence,  and  intelligence  promotes  morality  and 
h'^D^iness.  In  the  dim  but  yet  brightening  future, 
"We  ^'"hold  instead  of  cities  over-crowded  with  hu- 
man life  and  ragged  pau{)erism  stalking  abroad,  the 
whole  face  of  nature  one  great  Eden, — ^the  sons  of 
Adam  all  inheriting  his  estate.  Agriculture  exerts 
an  influence  to  equalize  the  distribution  of  wealth, 
which  no  law  nor  theory,  nor  any  other  pursuit,  has 
or  ever  can  accomplish. 


XHIRD  EXHIBITIOH  OF  THE  U.  S. 
AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  third  annual  Exhibition  of  the  United  States 
Agricultural  Society  opened  in  this  city  on  Tuesday, 
Oct.  23d,  and  continued  through  the  week.  The 
number  of  entries  was  very  large,  all  the  arrange- 
ments made  with  admirable  taste  and  judgment, 
and  tlie  grounds  were  thronged  by  thousands  of  ad- 
miring visitors. 

GENERAL  ARRANGEMEXTB. 

The  Exhibition  is  held  on  a  lot  of  about  thirty 
acres,  in  the  south  part  of  the  city,  which  is  enclosed 
with  a  board  fence  ten  feet  high.  The  main  en- 
trance is  on  Harrison  Avenue,  opposite  Franklin 
Square.  As  the  >i8itor  approaches  the  ground  from 
Franklin  Square,  the  first  thing  that  attracts  his  at- 
tention is  the  beautiful  arch  which  spans  this  en- 
trance, and  which  is  supported  by  two  noble  towers 
forty  feet  in  height.  Over  these  towers  wave  the 
"Stars  and  Stripes."  The  arch  bears  the  simple  in- 
scription, «U.  S.  Agricultural  Society.**  On 
either  side  of  the  entrance  are  the  windows  for  the 
•ale  of  tickets.  There  are  twenty  of  these — so  that 
no  delay  need  be  apprehended  in  procuring  tickets. 
Further  south  there  is  another  entrance,  over  which 
a  plain  arch  has  been  erected.  Visitors  with  tickets 
will  be  admitted  here  also.  Midway  between  these 
entrances,  and  opposite  the  judges'  stand,  is  a  wide 
eate,  which  will  lie  opened  at  the  conclusion  of  each 
day's  exhibition,  to  allow  the  multitude  to  retire 
from  the  grounds. 

When  within  the  enclosure  the  visitor  will  be 
pleased  with  the  excellent  arrangement  of  the 
grounds.  On  the  right  of  the  mam  entrance  are 
seats  for  ten  thousand  people.  These  seats  are 
erected  in  the  most  substantial  manner,  and  are  ca- 
pable of  supporting  a  much  greater  weight  than  it 
will  be  nossible  to  put  upon  them.  From  these 
seats  a  nne  view  of  the  whole  field  can  be  obtained. 
On  the  left  of  the  main  entrance  the  stalls  for  hors- 
es commence,  and  they  and  the  cattle  stalls  are 
continued  round  the  entire  enclosure,  until  they 
reach  the  southerly  end  of  the  seats  on  Harrison 
Avenue.  There  are  between  six  and  seven  hun- 
dred of  them.  The  stalls  are  all  covered  with  white 
duck,  and  a  scalloped  frin^  runs  along  the  front 
This  covering  and  festooning  gives  to  the  stalls  a 
very  neat  and  nretty  appearance.^  Each  breed  of 
horses  and  cattle  is  arranged  in  a'  distinct  depart- 


ment, which  is  deognated  by  a  large  sign  raised 
over  the  stalls  they  occupy. 

The  ranges  for  the  sheep  and  swine  are  erected 
on  tiie  north-east  comer  of  the  lot  They  are  sub- 
stantial pens,  with  roofis  to  protect  the  animals  from 
the  weather. 

For  the  purpose  of  showing  the  horses  to  the 
best  advantage,  a  fine  track,  forty  feet  wide  and  half 
a  mile  in  length,  has  been  prepared.  It  is  of  an 
oval  form,  with  no  sharp  corners,  and  is  rolled  per- 
fectly smooth  and  hard. 

The  Jud^'  stand  is  a  large  octagon  tower,  seT- 
enty  feet  high,  with  a  piazza  nmninf  all  round  the 
same  on  the  ground  hne,  making  tnis  floor  twenty 
feet  square,  and  two  feet  up  from  the  ground;  this 
will  be  occupied  by  the  representatives  of  the  nresB. 
Twelve  feet  above,  is  another  floor,  with  a  bejcony 
running  round  the  same,  four  feet  outside  the  floor, 
to  be  occupied  by  the  Judges.  Above  this  there 
is  still  another  storjr,  whiai  will  be  occuped  by 
ladies.  The  tower  is  arched  on  every  side  and 
story,  and  is  handsomely  ornamented  with  brackets, 
rustics,  ballustrades,  and  with  American  flags,  one  of 
which  surmounts  it,  and  others  are  extended  from 
the  different  stories. 

Just  south  of  the  tower  is  a  music  stand,  made  in 
the  Gothic  style.  This  is  occupied  by  an  ezoeUent 
band  of  music. 

Four  water  temples  of  the  same  style  of  architee- 
ture  as  the  tower,  are  erected  at  diiferent  points  of 
the  green  inside  the  race-track.  At  these  the  mul- 
titude will  be  enabled  to  slake  their  thirst  with  the 
pure  Cochituate. 

On  the  green,  within  the  elipse,  are  several  tenta. 
The  one  wnich  is  nearest  the  main  entrance  is  tlie 
President's  Reception  Tent  Another  tent  is  de- 
voted to  the  reporters,  and  others  are  provided  for 
the  accommodation  of  ladies.  Directly  in  the  rear 
of  these  tents,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  elipse,  is 
"Wright's  mammoth  tent,"  beneath  which  the  grand 
agricultural  banquet  is  to  be  held  on  Friday  after- 
noon. It  is  floored,  and  will  be  lighted  with  gas. 
The  tables  will  be  spread  for  two  thousand  guests, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  every  plate  will  be  occu- 
pied. Among  the  eloquent  men  announced  to  be 
present  are  ^lessrs.  Everett,  Choate  and  Winthrop 
of  our  own  State,  and  others  from  all  parts  of  the 
Union.  With  favorable  weather,  this  banquet  will  be 
a  magnificent  a£^r. 

Across  the  track,  and  between  that  and  the  cattle 
pens,  is  another  large  tent,  beneath  which  Mr. 
Wright  has  provided  tables  and  the  other  neceeaary 
jiaraphemaha  for  feeding  the  multitudes  from  day 
to  day. 

On  the  easterly  side  of  the  enclosure,  outside  of 
the  range  of  staUs,  is  a  large  wooden  binlding,  in 
which  is  the  Executive  Committee's  room,  which  is 
furnished  with  sofes,  lounges,  &c.  In  the  rear  of 
this,  is  a  large  room  in  wUch  are  tables  for  each  of 
the  several  committees  to  award  premiums.  In  the 
centre  are  tables  sufficiently  large  to  dine  three 
hundred  persons  at  a  time.  Precisely  at  one  o'clodi 
each  day,  dinner  will  be  on  the  tal)le — and  the  offi- 
cers of  the  society,  their  invited  guests,  including 
the  representatives  of  the  Press  on  the  gronud,  will 
dine  there.  Mr.  Wilder,  the  President  of  the  So- 
ciety, will  officiate  at  the  head  of  the  table  each 
day. 

OPBNINO  OF  THE  EXHIBITION. 

The  weather  was  fine  on  Tuesday,  and  at  an 
early  hour,  the  visitors  poured  into  the  vast  endo- 
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sure,  and  the  scene  upon  the  outside  and  in  the 
streets  leading  to  it  exhibited  an  unusual  amount  of 
activity.  The  arrangement  of  the  various  tents, 
the  trotting  course,  accommodations  for  the  public, 
and  for  the  large  numl)er  of  animals  which  were 
entered,  presented  a  fine  appearance. 

Gen.  Tyler,  the  chief  marshal,  and  a  host  of  as- 
sistants, apj)eared  on  the  ground  at  an  early  hour, 
dressed  in  a  neat  gray  uniform,  with  a  style  of  hat 
of  a  comfortable  character,  got  up  for  the  occasion. 
A  large  i)olice  force  was  also  present,  and  it  is  highly 
creditable  to  the  crowd  who  were  present,  to  say, 
that  their  l^ehavior  was  such  as  to  require  no  coer- 
cive measures  to  kce})  them  in  good  order. 

At  ten  o*clock.  the  bugle  sounded  the  call  for  the 
cavalcade,  when  Mr.  Wilder,  the  president  of  the 
society,  announced  the  exhibition  open,  to  continue 
during  the  week.  The  cavalcade  was  headed  by 
the  chief  marshal,  and  formed  an  cxUbition  which 
no  one  should  fail  to  witness  at  some  time  before 
the  close  of  this  anniversary  gathering.  The  cav- 
alcade consisted  of  eighteen  or  twenty  pairs  of  ele- 
gantly matched  and  beautiful  horses,  singly,  in  gigs 
and  other  carriages,  and  about  eighty  which  were 
ridden  or  led,  including  some  ten  or  fifteeen  colts. 

EXHIBITION  OF  STALLIONS  AND  MARES. 

At  11  o'clock  a  call  was  made  for  the  stallions, 
mares,  &c.,  (roadsters,)  for  exhibition  and  trial  of 
speed.  These  were  driven  round  the  track  twice, 
the  first  time  slowly,  and  the  second  time  at  full  j 
speed.  Those  who  took  part  in  it  were — North; 
Horse,  owned  by  Mr.  North;  Morgan  Empire,, 
James  H.  Chamberlain ;  Boston  Boy,  Adams  Car- 

rnter;  Ethan  Allen,  O.  S.  Rowe;  Black  Hawk, 
K  Wa\Tie ;  Stokbridge  Morgan,  John  Bullard  : 
Brom  Horse,  Charles  Boylsten  j  BUok  Hawk  Chief, 
Edgar  Hill ;  Morgan  Hunter.  Tfce  quickest  lime 
made  was  1.24,  (distance  one-half  mile,)  this  was 
made  by  Black  Hawk  Chief.  Others  made  the 
half  mile  in  1.25,  1.34  and  1.36. 

The  next  exhibition  upon  the  track  was  of  breed- 
ing mares,  many  of  them  with  colts.  Of  these 
there  were  some  twenty-five  or  thirty.  Among 
those  that  attracted  attention  were  the  Mar\'  Mor- 

Ein,  of  Limerick,  Me.,  9  years  old,  and  the  Jenny 
ind,  9  years  old,  of  Vergennes,  Vt.,  the  last  of  the 
Black  Hawk  breed.  There  were  also  many  others 
which  made  a  fine  appearance,  and  some  of  an  or- 
dintry  character. 

THE  society's  DINNER. 

At  precisely  one  o'clock  a  procession  was  formed 
at  the  President's  tent,  consisting  of  the  officers  of 
the  Soeiety  and  invited  guests,  and  proceeded  to 
the  committee  rooms,  where  an  excellent  and  sub- 
stantial dinner  was  in  waiting,  provided  by  Mr. 
Jonn  Wright,  caterer  for  the  Society.  This  dinner 
is  a  most  excellent  feature  of  the  Society's  arrange- 
ments— one  peculiar  to  its  itself,  and  one  which 
erinces  the  liberality  of  its  managers.  Between 
two  and  three  hundred  gentlemen  availed  them- 
selves of  the  Society's  hospitality.  The  dining  hall 
■was  ornamented  with  several  beautiful  paintings  of 
cattle,  landscape  views,  &c.  After  the  dinner  the 
list  of  committees  was  called,  and  as  far  as  possible 
the  vacancies  were  filled. 

EXHIBITION  OF  PONIES. 

The  first  exhibition  after  dinner  was  that  of 
Ponies.  A  dozen  or  fifteen  animals  appeared  under 
this  head  before  the  Judges— one  half  of  which  at 


least  we  should  class  as  good  sized  horses.  It  miry 
be  a  difficult  point  to  decide  just  where  the  dirid- 
ing  line  between  a  pony  and  a  small  horse  lies—- 
but  in  regard  to  one  naif  of  those  on  the  track  this 
afternoon  the  committee  can  certainlv  have  no  hes- 
itation. There  was  one,  a  little  black  fellow  about 
as  large  as  a  good  sized  New  Foundland  dog,  which 
seemed  to  be  the  favorite  of  the  spectators.  The 
company  cheered  him  loudly,  and  in  acknowledging 
the  compliment  he  put  his  heels  higher  than  his 
head  and  landed  his  rider,  a  lad,  flat  on  the  track, 
while  he  himself  retired  into  the  green.  He  was 
caught  and  again  mounted,  but  he  was  determined 
not  to  be  ridden,  and  after  dismounting  his  rider 
agmn  he  was  lead  off  the  track.  A  pair  of  beauti- 
ful bay  ponies,  attached  to  a  light  wagon,  were  driv- 
en by  a  young  gentleman  ttvo  and  a  half  years  old, 
a  son  o?  Genery  Twitchell,  Esq.,  the  accom- 
plished Superintendent  of  the  Boston  and  Worces- 
ter Ilailroad.  The  young  gentleman  reined  his 
steeds  finely  and  semed  to  enjoy  the  sport  very 
much. 

trial  of  speed. 

The  exhibition  closed  with  a  trial  of  speed,  open 
to  all  horses  that  have  never  trotted  for  money ;  ex- 
hibitors to  drive,  and  to  be  persons  who  have  nev- 
er driven  for  money.  Mile  heats  in  harness,  best 
three  in  five.  The  Judges  were  David  Leavitt,  of 
New  York,  Paran  Stevens,  of  Boston,  Lews  B. 
BroMTi,  of  New  York,  Anson  Livingston,  of  New 
York,  H.  K.  Libby,  of  Bangor.  Firat  premium, 
$200 ;  second  premium,  $100. 

Nineteen  horses  were  brought  upon  the  track,  but 
upon  its  appearing  that  they  were  to  start  in  classes 
ot  four  each,  immediately  following  each  other,  the 
j)arties  drawing  for  a  choice,  one  of  the  horses  was 
\rithdrawn.  It  was  stated  in  the  outset  that  no 
horse  would  be  allowed  to  compet-e  for  a  premium, 
who  had  been  trotted  for  money.  The  quickest 
time  around  the  track  twice,  was  made  by  the  horse 
John  Smith,  owned  by  John  C.  Smith,  of  New 
Bedford.  This  mode  of  trial  not  proving  satisfac- 
tory, the  next  heats,  which  were  for  the  best  two 
out  of  three,  were  carried  out  by  each  class  trotting 
separately.  The  result  of  this,  narrowed  the  con- 
test down  to  the  Vermont  Boy,  belonging  to  Mr. 
Oilman,  and  the  Lexington,  owned  by  David  Benja- 
min. The  time  of  the  Vermont  Boy  was  2.40  and 
2.36,  but  on  account  of  some  question  relative  to 
trotting  heretofore  on  a  wager,  a  decision  upon  the 
question  of  the  claim  was  postponed  until  an  inves- 
tigation took  place. 

A  GLANCE  AT  THE  STALLS  AND  PENS. 

Among  the  choice  horses  it  may  be  naturally 
supposed  that  there  are  many  of  the  Morgan  and 
Black  Hawk  breeds.  The  Morgan  Hunter,  5  years 
old,  belonging  to  S.  D.  Barlow,  Brandon,  Vt.,  and 
the  Morgan  Empire,  1 1  years,  George  W.  Cham- 
berlain, Waltham,  each  weigh  1100  pounds;  Nor- 
man, 12  vears,  F.  Whittaker,  South  Maiden,  1180 
pounds ;  Mon*ill,  Bulnish,  Morgan  and  Messenger, 
1 1  years,  F.  Merrill,  Durville,  Vt,  1200  pounds. 
Chester  Lyon,  bv  C.  Lyon,  imported,  owned  by 
William  Ellis,  ^liddlebury,  Vt  1400  pounds.  A 
pair  of  matched  horses,  belonging  to  Dr.  0.  S. 
Saunders,  Boston,  weigh  2100  pounds;  a  pair 
owned  by  Edward  Seavey,  Boston,  2268,  and  a  pair 
by  N.  E.  Nims,  2400. 

Eussell,  Harrington  &  Co.  have  a  pair  of  grey 
draft  horses  weigning  2740,  and  a  pair  of  white 
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horees  weighing  about  2600.  These  are  amon^  the 
heavy  horses.  To  mention  all  which  are  noticea- 
ble would  require  £ur  more  space  than  we  have  to 
use  at  this  time. 

The  cattle  on  exhibition  occupy  a  large  space  in 
the  enclosure,  and  comprise  choice  specimens  of  Dur^ 
ham,  Devon,  Hereford,  Jersey,  Ayrshire  and  native 
breeds.  It  would  be  difficult  among  so  many  fine 
animals  to  single  out  any  without  doing  injustioe  to 
others. 

Romeo,  a  fine-looking  animal,  belonging  to  Mr. 
Morris,  of  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y.,  a  Durham, 
weighs  2025  pounds.  Kirkleavington,  2|  years, 
belonging  to  Paoli  Lothrop,  South  Hadley  Falls, 
weighs  2190. 

N.  G.  Giddings,  Exeter,  N.  H.,  exhibits  a  yoke 


yet  We  are  here,  and  we  mean  to  have  a  good 
time  and  fair  weather  before  we  go  through.  This 
announcement  was  received  with  much  applause. 

Bond's  Comet  Band  which  was  engagea  for  the 
day  was  on  the  ground,  and  took  up  their  quarters 
beneath  the  Manhal's  tent,  where  at  intervals  dur- 
ing the  day  they  discoursed  excellent  music  to  a 
select  audience. 

THIRD  DAY — ^THURSDAY. 

The  third  day  of  the  Exhibition  opened  with  fe- 
vorable  pron^ostics.  A  keen  wind  which  blew  from 
the  west,  dispersed  the  rain-clouds  that  lowered  so 
dismally  yesterday,  and  soon  rendered  the  exhibi- 
tion grounds  dry  and  comfortable. 

As  soon  as  the  gates  were  opened,  a  continued 


of  working  oxen  ,  native  breed,  weighing  4200  lbs.  -St^'eam  of  visitors  began  to  pour  into  the  enclosure, 
A  pair  of  two  year  old  Durham  steers,  D.  W.  and  from  present  appearances  there  will  be  a  vast 
Haynes,  Readfield  Me.,  weigh  3000.  Leavitt  &  ^^^tude  m  attendance  upon  the  exhibition  to-day. 
Hunt,  Wolfboro',  N.  H.,  exhibit  a  pair  of  fet  native 'At  an  early  hour  the  number  of  people  on  the 
cattle  weighing  5000 ;  W.  S.  Grant,  Farmingdale,  'ground  was  estimated  at  over  10,000 
a  seven  year  old  ox  weighing  2200,  and  James  Ed-|  The  nrogramme  assigned  for  the  morning  was 
dy,  Swanxey  Mass.,  a  five  year  old  weighing  2760  deferred  until  after  the  entree  of  the  grand  Truck. 


pounds. 

J.  M.  Drinkwater,  of  Cumberland,  Me.,  has  a 
beautiful  grade  oxen,  six  years  old,  weighing  4200 
lbs.     A.  G.  Cole,  Buckfield,  Me.,  exhibits  an  excel- 


men*s  Cavalcade.  About  10  o'clock  this  noble 
array  began  to  deploy  upon  the  ground;  and  a 
most  magnificent  sight  it  was !  Dressed  in  neat 
white  frocks  and  dark  pantaloons,  and  mounted 


lent  pair  of  Curham  steers,  three  years  old,  weight  i^pon  generally  large  and  fine  horses,  the  manly, 
3150  lbs. ;  also  a  large  pair  of  Durham  oxen,  six 'stalwart  frames  of  Uie  drivers  showed  to  the  best 
years  old,  weight  4000.     B.  V.  French,  Braintree,' advantage.    We  never  witnessed  a  finer  body  of 


and  Hon.  Josiah  Quincy,  Sen*  have  some  excellent 
oxen  on  the  ground. 

The  sheep  and  swine  also  make  a  good  appear- 
ance. Of  the  first-named  there  are  the  native  Sax- 
on, Silesian,  Siianish  and  French  Merinos,  South 
Down  and  middle  wooled,  and  of  swine,  some  very 
fine  specimens  of  the  Sufiblk,  Essex  and  Berkshire 
breeds. 

SECOND  DAY — ^WEDNESDAY. 

The  elements  appeared  to  have  entered  into  a 
combination  to  see  how  uncomfortable  and  drear}' 
a  time  they  could  make  for  the  second  day  of  the 
great  exhibition.    The  storm  which  commenced  on 


workingmen,  and  the  tumox^t  fully  maintained  the 
ancient  character  of  Boston  truckmen.  They  mus- 
tered by  actual  count  617  strong,  were  marshaled 
in  an  efiident  manner  by  Peter  Dunbar,  assisted 
by  an  active  corps  of  assistants,  and  preceded  by 
the  Boston  Brass  Band.  As  they  j^assed  the  cir- 
cuit of  the  track,  their  unique  uniforms  blended 
grandly  with  the  general  appearance  of  the  thous- 
ands of  spectators  lining  the  sides  throughout  its 
entire  extent  After  having  twice  accomplished 
the  cireuit  they  retired. 

Judginff  frx>m  the  crowds  that  are  actually  be- 
sieging the  various  entrances  to  the  groun<l»,  to- 


tuesday  evening,  continued  almost  uninterruptedly  I ^^'^  .}i^T^  T'V^  pronounce.)  most  success- 
"  entire  dav   The! ^^^'     ^^   12  o'clock,  the  ranges  of  fl#«ats  provided 


through  the  night,  and  through  the j.  

rain  fell  in  torrents,  and  at  times  the  wind  blew 
quite  a  smart  gale.  Under  these  circumstances  the 
entire  programme  for  the  day  was  postponed. 
During  the  day  there  were  no  visitors  on  liie  ground 
except  exhibitors  and  gentlemen  serving  on  com- 
mittees— and  they  were  clothed  in  big  pea-jackets, 
stout  boots  and  mittens.  A  few  of  the  more  ad- 
venturous committee  men  made  their  examinations  ; 


by  the   Society,    and  capable  of  acconunodating 
6000  persons,  were  completely  fiUed. 

Around  the  large  area  of  the  race-track,  the 
crowd  was  also  immense.  It  is  probable  that  more 
than  50,000  persons  visited  the  exhibition  this  fore-> 
noon. 

FOURTH  DAY — ^FRIDAY. 

The  weather  was  fine,  and  the  attendance,  thiil 


but  the  most  of  them  postponed  this  duty  until  I  day,  very  large.  Early  in  the  morning  the  track 
they  could  have  more  favorable  weather.  The  own- '  was  taken  possession  of  by  those  who  desired  to 
ers  of  the  animals  on  exhibition  endeavored  every ;  exhibit  their  horses,  and  a  most  animating  specta- 
way  possible  to  shield  their  horses  and  cattle  from|cle  ensued.  At  nine  o'clock  the  workmgoxen  were 
the  storm,  but  in  spite  of  all  their  efibrts,  some  of;  marshaled  in  line  opposite  their  quarters,  for  the 
them  had  a  most  uncomfortable  day.  About  noon, benefit  of  the  Committee.  This  was  a  pleasing 
many  of  the  best  horses  were  removed  from  the  sight    Their  stalwart  forms,  &ir  proportions  ana 


ground. 

During  the  forenoon,  the  officers  of  the  societ)- 
and  the  committees  met  in  the  committee  rooms, 
where  the  vacancies  on  the  committees  were  filled. 

At  one  o'clock,  the  officers  and  their  guests  with 
the  committees  dined  together.  After  dinner,  Mr. 
Wilder,  the  President,  briefly  expressed  his  re- 
grets at  the  unpropitious  state  of  the  weather, 
which  rendered  it  necessary  to  postpone  the  pro- 
gramme for  the  day.  But  he  ur^  all  to  keep  up 
good  courage,  and  said  he,  we  wiU  come  out  right 


honest  countenances,  were  fine  to  behold. 

At  10  o'clock  a  grand  cavalcade  came  off*  upon 
the  course.  This  was  a  magnificent  and  imposing 
spectacle.  First  came  the  marshals,  in  their  grav 
uniforms,  then  the  brood  mares  and  their  colts,  fol- 
lowed by  the  young  stallions  led  by  their  grooms ; 
next  came  horses  of  all  work,  harnessed  to  carriages 
of  every  description — gigs,  sulkies,  buggies  and 
chaises;  then  followed  the  matched  horses,  fortv- 
eight  in  number,  with  coaches  and  fine  carriages  m 
which  were  seated  gratlemen  and  ladies;   after 
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these  came  the  trotters,  followed  by  a  splendid 
draft  team  consisting  of  four  large  and  noble  bay 
horses  attached  to  a  urge  wagon.  The  whole  num- 
ber of  horses  was  one  hundred  and  seyenty-seyen* 

At  eleven  o'clock  there  was  a  drawing  match  by 
the  working  oxen  in  the  east  section  of  the  field, 
which  was  witnessed  bv  a  large  crowd.  The  oxen 
were  attached  to  a  cart  loaded  with  6100  lbs.  weight, 
which  they  were  required  to  draw  forward  several 
rods,  and  also  to  back  it  to  its  origiiml  position.  It 
was  done  by  some  of  them  with  great  ease,  by  oth- 
ers indifferently,  and  by  others  not  at  alL  The  far- 
mers especially  took  much  interest  in  this  part  of 
the  proceedings. 

At  11  o'clock  there  was  a  grand  trial  of  speed  on 
the  part  of  fimcy  matched  horses.  The  trial  was  in 
pairs. 

After  this  the  celebrated  Drum  Corps  from  New 
York  appeared  upon  the  course  in  front  of  the 
Judges'  stand ;  they  number  sixteen,  under  the  head 
of  a  Maior,  who  without  a  word  of  command,  but 
with  a  slight  motion  of  the  hand  or  head,  made  his 
order  manifest  It  was  surprising  to  see  the  train- 
ing of  the  corps,  so  prompt  and  decisive ;  now  they 
swell  out  a  roll  of  thunder,  then  allowed  it  to  die 
away  into  a  delicate  pianisimo.  The  audience  were 
highly  gratified  at  the  performance. 

At  one  o'clock  a  trial  of  draft  horses  was  had  on 
the  ground  east  of  the  Pavilion.  This  was  attrac- 
tive, and  afforded  much  gratification  to  those  who 
could  not,  from  the  press  of  the  crowd,  obtain  a 
good  view  of  the  trotting. 

The  great  feature  of  Uie  day,  the  Banquet,  took 
place  at  two  o'clock,  beneath  John  Wright's  big 
tent,  which  was  erected  in  the  centre  of  the  ellipse. 
The  procession  was  formed  at  the  President's  tent 
a  few  moments  before  two,  and  marched  to  the  big 


five  years  old  and  under,  and  the  premium  was  won 
by  the  horse  Romeo  in  two  heats,  of  2.57  and 
2.58,  White  Mountain  Morgan  coming  in  se- 
cond, Morgan  Hunter  being  mstanced  in  the  first 
heat  The  White  Mountain  colt  was  much  admired 
for  his  grace  and  activity. 

At  three  o'clock,  the  call  for  a  trial  of  speed  firee 
to  all  horses  and  drivers,  was  responded  to  but  by 
the  horses  Chicago  Jack  and  Lady  Litchfield.  They 
were  to  run  for  the  best  three  in  five  for  $300  for 
the  first  prize  and  $100  for  the  second.  The  first 
two  heats  were  won  by  Chicago  Jack  in  2.36  and 
2.33 ;  the  last  two  by  the  Lady  Litchfield  in  2.37 
and  2.36.  On  the  last  heat  she  came  in  first,  in 
2.38,  but  lost  the  race  by  the  decision  of  the  judges, 
who  counted  a  habit  she  had  of  breaking,  agamst 
her.    Other  favorite  matches  were  also  run. 

Albert  Golder,  of  Watertown,  Me.,  a  lad  of  twelve 
years,  rode  around  the  course  on  horseback,  and 
won  much  applause  by  his  admirable  horsemanship. 
He  made  the  time  in  2.50.  Other  trots  of  interest 
also  took  pkce. 

Owing  to  the  great  attraction  on  the  track,  but 
few  persons  attended  the  auction  sale  of  stodL  by 
Mr.  Hatch.  He  sold  some  $1 100  worth,  and  then 
postponed  the  auction  sale  of  horses  to  Monday. 

The  number  in  attendance  during  the  several 
dayS'Of  the  exhibition  could  not  have  been  less  than 
from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  one  hundred  and 
seventy-five  thousand. 

The  receipts  of  the  Society  from  all  sources  are 
from  $32,000  to  $35,000.  This  will  undoubtedly 
pay  all  the  premiums  awarded  by  the  committees, 
all  the  expenses,  which  must  be  very  heavy,  as 
every  one  will  conceive  who  has  seen  the  magmtude 
and  beauty  of  the  arrangements ;  and  we  hope  will 
leave  a  good  sum  as  tne  nucleus  of  a  permanent 


PREMIUMS. 

CLASS  NO.  1— CATTLE. 

HXBD  PKB1II17V8. 

Durhanu — 1st  premium, 


FIFTH  DAY— SATURDAY. 


urhams — 1st  premium,  $100,  to  N.  J.  Becar.  Smlthtoirj 
:  2d,  diploma,  Morris  &  Becar,  Fordham,  N.  Y.:  8d,  dipl< 
Paofi  Lathrop,  South  Hadley,  Mass. 


tent,  passing  as  they  entered  beneath  an  arch  in-  fund  for  the  promotion  of  the  objects  of  the  So- 
scribed  "Success  to  Agricultlhe."  The  tables  ciety, 
were  spread  for  over  two  thousand  people,  andj 
nearly  every  plate  was  occupied.  A  blessing  was  i 
asked  by  Kev.  S.  K.  Lathrop,  D.  D.,  and  after  the 
feast,  thanks  were  returned  by  Rev.  E.  N.  Kirk, 
D.  D.  President  Wilder  presided,  with  his  accus- 
tomed urbanity,  and  announced  the  regular  senti- 
ments, which  were  eloquently  responded  to  by  the 
following  gentlemen  :— ^ov.  Gardner,  Mayor  Smith 
Gov.  Uoppin,  of  K.  1.,  Daniel  Landreth  and  Mor- 
ton McMichael,  of  Philadelphia,  John  C.  Gray,  H. 
0.  Winthrop,  Edward  Everett,  Col.  Thompson,  of 
Canada  West,  and  J.  A.  King,  ot  New  York.  The 
premiums  were  then  annoimced,  by  W.  S.  King, 
Secretary  of  the  Society. 


Veroiu—lat  premium,  $100,  C.  L.  Walnwrlght,  N.  Y.,  and 
$100  to  L.  G.  Morris,  Fordham,  N.  Y. }  2d,  diploma,  WUUam 
Buckminstcr,  Mass. 

Ayrthire—ist  premium,  $100,  Hungerford,  Brodle  k  Con- 
verse, N.  Y. 

Herefurds—lst  premium,  $100,  Wm.  H.  Sotham,  Owego, 
N.  Y. 

Jerseys — 1st  premium,  Samuel  Henshaw,  Brookline,  Mass. : 
2d,  $50,  Thos.  Motley,  Jr.,  W.  Roxbury. 

Grades— let  premium,  $100,  Samuel  Ellsworth,  Barr^,  Mass. 

Natires—lai  premium,  $100,  A.  G.  Sheldon,  Wilmington, 
Mass. 

Xo.  2— Durham  Bcllb. 

Bulls  three  yean  old  ami  uptcards-^Ut  premium,  $100,  "Ro- 
meo," Morris  &  Becar,  Fordham,  N.  Y. ;  2d,  $50,  "Kirk  Lir- 


The  fair  weather  of  Saturday  brought  a  large iingsto...;"  Paoii  Uthrop,  South  iidieyVMaM:.  id,  dipiomi" 
crowd  of  people  to  witness  the  closing  performances,  i  "Dukt- ,'»  Cahin  Sanford,  Barre,  Mass.  ' 

the    creat    Rttrartion    of    which    wak    thA    fjnttiniy      ^m//.<  ^to  year*  oW—lat  premium,  $60,  "Tallyho»»  N.  J.  Be- 
Uie    greai    auracuon    OI     wmcn    was    ine    ifOttmg  ^^r,  SmUhtown,  L.  l.j  2d,  $25,  "Sir  Robert  Feel,"  B.  De Wolf, 

matches,  particularly  that  for  the  prize  of  three  Bristol,  R.  L  ' 

hundred  dollars.    Four  horses  started  for  the  race  i  ^  ^'^i'  "^V^J  °^^^^^J^^^i^\f^\  "Wa"*ick,"  Samuei 

i?»k««    All«..    C f^l, ».•;««  rtu:«r  xr^.*u        a    n  i   I  T.  Tabor,  Duchess  County,  N.  ^ .;  2d,  $10,  "Farnley,"  Simeon 
—Ethan   Allen,  StOCkbnge  Chief,  North  and    Col- ,  Lcland,  New  Rochelle,  N.  V.  j  8d,  diplomi,  "Echo  of  Oxford  » 

umbus.    The  Chief  was  soon  distanced  and  with- P^*  J*  Becar,  Smithtown,L.  l  * 

drawn.      Ethan    Allfin   won  t.hpfir«t  hfl«t  in  9  tKdl  !     ^•«'^'i««»  <^'.<^^  ^^»:*-C'otcs  three 

the  second 

His  driver 

The  race  was  won  with  the  greatest  ease,  and  3ie 

l}eautiful  horse  showed  that  he  possessed  a  reserved 

speed,  had  it  been  required,  that  would  have  taken 

considerable  from  even  the  quick  time  made.     The 

second  premium  was  awarded  to  Columbus.    The     „  ^  , ,      ,     ^      , 

next  performance  was  a  trot  between  stalUons  oll^ri^rB.tV'^i,^^^rr'u''tiJ!^^!v^] 
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thould  hftve  been  awarded  to  "Victorine/*  owned  by  the  same !  A.  D.  Weld,  Roxbarr,  Mass. ;  2(1,  $25,  J.  W.  HoUis,  Brighton, 
parties,  but  there  being  no  competition,  this  could  not  be  done.  I  Mass.;  3d,  diploma,  Wm.  Spencer,  Lowell,  Maso. 

The  committee  would  also  speak  in  the  highest  terms  of  a  I     Cmct  (me  year  old  and  under  two  yanrr— 1st  premium,  $25, 
-very  superior  heifer  calf  "Grace,"  owned  by  Morris  h  Bean,  of  |  W.  H.  Watson,  Princeton,  Mass.;  2d,  $10,  C.  H.  Keith,MaUlen, 
Fordham,  N.  Y.,  but  the  premium  list  offered  no  premium  on !  Mas^. ;  8d,  diploma,  Henry  Sheldon,  Cayuga  County,  X.  Y. 
calves.  The  committee  recommend  a  gratuity  of  $M  to  Samuel 

No.  8--DlT0ir  BULUB.  '  Jaques,  of  SomenriUe,  Mass.,  for  his  cow  and  calf,  but,  on  ae- 

BulU 
"Winchester,' 
"Frank  Quart., ,  . ,-^ ,-,.-.  «  ^  « 

BuO*  two  veart  old  and  un^ler  three  yeart— Ist  premium,  $50,  j  Natit«  Cowb  akd  Hbifiss. 


No.  8--DlT0ir  BULUB.  '  Jaques,  of  SomenriUe,  Mass.,  for  his  cow  and  calf,  but,  on  ae- 

r  three  gears  old  and  wpicardt— 1st  premium,  $100,  c®«°'  <>'  considering  the  cow  pure  blood  rath«;r  than  grade,  thej 
lester,"  J.  W.  DeForest,  Dover,  N.  Y.;  2d,  diploma,  ▼ere  unable  to  include  it  in  the  latter  class,  and  award  it  ft 
I  Quartly,"/  L.  G.  Morris,  Fonlham,  N.  Y.  premium  as  such. 

two  veart  old  and  un^ler  three  yeart— Ist  premium,  $50,  j  Natit«  Cowb  akd  Hbifiss. 

"Blueher,'*  W.  R.  Sanford,  Orwell  Vt ;  2d  premium,  $25,  Har-  Coies  three  years  old  and  upwards — 1st  prcinium,  $100,  to  Da- 
yey  Dodge,  Sutton,  Mass.;  8d,  diploma,  B.  V.  French,  Brain-  vis  k  Flint,  Boston;  2d,  $50,  Daniel  Hl^ns,  of  Maiden;  3d, 
tree,  Mass.  |  diploma,  J.  L.  BarreU,  Bridgewater. 

Bulls  otie  year  old  and  under  two  year«~lst  premiam,  $25,      Heifers  tteo  years  old — ^Ist  premium,  $'>0,  A.  k  T.  Jerome,  of 
"Tecumseh,'"*  E.  G.  Faile,  West  Farms,  N.  Y.;  2d,  $10,  Wm.  Bloomfleld,  Ct. ;  2d,   Henry  D.  Pierce.  Hillsboro',  N.  H. ;  3d, 
Buckminster,  Framlngham,  Mass. ;   8d,  diploma,  W.  R.  San- ,  diploma,  Obadlah  Howland,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 
ford,  Orwell,  Vt.  Under  two  yean  old— lit  premiiua,$25,  A.  W.  Copcland,  Dor- 

DZTOlt  Cows  AND  HlIFBEB. 


Chester. 

No.  9— Milch  Cowb 
Ones  fire  years  old  and  ttnwards—Ut  premium,  $100,  W.  W. 
Watson,  Princeton,  Mass.;  2d,  $76,  "Nonesuch,"  Davis  fc  Flint, 
Boston  ;  8d,  $50,  A.  M.  Carleton,  Chlcopee,  Masd.;  4th,  "Fan- 
ny," C.  M.  Hovey,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


No.  10— WoRKiRQ  Oxsti. 


T^tree  years  old  and  upward — ^Ist  premium,  $100,  E.  G.  FYtile, 
We;»t  Farms,  N.  Y.;2d,  diploma,  L.  G.  Morris,  Fordham,  N.  Y.; 
8d,  diploma,  C.  S.  Wainwright,  Khinebeck,  N.  Y. ;  discretiona- 
ry diplomas,  L.  G.  Morris,  Fordham,  N.  Y.,  and  C.  S.  Wain- 
wrlzbt,  RhinelHMsk,  N.  Y.  ' 

Two  j 
Faile, 
Wright, 

vt. J    ditw/i *-••■>»..«•  ^   ^.g,-- .—^-j   —  ._— .    — •    __— — . 
N.  H.,  and  Joseph  Burnett,  Southboro*,  Mass. 

One  year  M  and  under  two  yertri-lst  premium^ $25^.  G.  j     i^  premium,  $100,  J.  M.  Drinkwater,  Cumberiand,  Me.;  «, 
Faile,  West  FamsN.\;  2d  preimum,  $10,  C.S.Walnwrigh^  550    kathanlel  G.  Oiddings,  Exeter,  k  H.  r 3d,  $25,  Oliver 
Rhlnebeck,  N.  Y.;  di-cretionary  diplomas,  two  to  B.  V.  French, .  ^t^^„^     Carthage,  Me. ;  DLireUona/y  premium, ^,  E.  John- 
Bralntree,  Mass.,  and  one  to  John  6.   Morse,  Franclstown, .  ^j^^  Auburn,  N.  Y. 
N. H-  T    m     »   J  -nr    ..I     Thc  commlttec  rccommcnd the  followlng ! 

Co/iw-Discretionaiy  premium,  $25,  J.  T.  Andrew,  West|     Cf«/i«fte»-$ao,  Simon  Carpenter,  Charlton  5  $15,  Stephen 

Cornwall,  CL  .^.„„.  ««.,-  1^*  Coburn,  Ix.weU ;  $15,  H.  Sheldon,  Cayuga,  coumy,  X.  Y.j 

No.  4-ATE8ni»l  BULLB.  1^10,  C.  H.  k  C.  A.  Smith,  Vergennes,  Vt.:  $10,  G.  h!  Shaw, 

BuBs  three  years  old  and  ujneards—lst  premium,  $100  to  |  Brookline ;  $10,  Addison  G.  Cole,  BuckHeld;  $0,  John  B. 
"Kclburn,**  owned  by  Hungerford,  Brodie  k  Converse,  ElUs- 1  Newcombe,  Norton ;  ami  diplomat*  to  Nathan  B.  Beade,  of 
burg,  N.  Y.;  2d,  $50,  "Major,"  owned  by  G.  W.  Barrett.  j  Princeton,  for  best  trained  on  exhibition ;  Hon.  Josiah  Quln- 

BulU  Uro  years  o/<^-None  presented  worthy  of  a  premium,  ley,  for  fine  Devons;  Hon.  B.  V.  French,  of  Brafntree,  Wm. 
although  three  were  exhibited  to  the  Committee,  and  the  same  F.   Wheeler,  of  Grafton,  Harney  Dodge,  of  Sutton,  William 


Buckminster,  of  Framingham,  J.  B.  Moore,  of  Cuncord,  Jas. 
Lawrence,  of  Groton ;  George  Harvey,  of  Marlboro',  G.  K- 
Wright,  of  Keene.  N.  H.,J.  C.  Sanborn,  of  Westboro',  Moses 
D.  Richardson,  of  Leominster,  Larned  Swallow,  of  BuckfieU  ; 
J.  D.  G.  Williams,  of  Raynham. 


may  be  said  of  the  yearling  bulls  of  this  class. 
AnsBni  Cows  and  HsirnB. 

CfAcs  three  years  old  and  upwards—lst  premium,  $100,  "Ma- 
ry Grey,"  Hungerford,  Brodie  k  Converse,  Ellisburg,  N.  Y.  ; 
2d  premium,  $oO,  "Jessie"  Robbins  Battell,  Norfolk,  Ct.  ;  8d, 
diploma,  "Alice,"  John  Brooks,  Princeton,  Mass. 

Heifers  two  years  o/J— Ist  premium,  $50,  "Lady  Ajt,"  Hun- 
gerford, Brodie  &  Converse,  Ellisburg,  N.Y.;  2d  premium,  $25,  ^.  „.  „,„„„w,  i^umry,  Ti.j  «i,  ^xo,   j\.  V.  vu«r,  iwmii 
"Jessie    2d."  R.  Battell,  Norfolk,   Ct.;   3d,  diploma,  "Lady!  Me.;  DiscreUonary,  $10,  Elon  Sheldon,  C^y«fa  Co-i  ^'- Y. 
Oowan,"  Hungerford,  BrodJc  &  Converse,  Ellisburg,  N.  Y.  r^.— .- 

Heifers  mie  year  o/J— Messrs.  Hangerford,  Brodie  k  Converse,  |  "<>•  12— Fat  Cattu. 

of  Ellisburg,  N.  Y.,  exhibited  two  very  line  animals  under  this'  On  Bullocks — Isi  premium,  $75,  to  Seth  Bush,  Westfleld. 
head,  but  the  CommiUee  under  the  rules  of  the  Society,  there  <  Mat's.;  2d,  $50,  James  Eddy,  Swansey,  Mass. ;  3d,  $25,  Siun'l 
being  no  competition,  awarded  the  first  premium  only  $25  to|  Stebbins,  Conway,  Mass. 

^'Bessie,"  the  youngest  of  the  two.  1     Fat  Cows— 1st  premium, $50.  to  £.  Munson,  Auburn,  N.  Y^ 

No.  5.-HE»if OED  BCLIB.  ^'J^flJ^-  Sheldon,  Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Fat  Steers — Discretionary — let  premium,  $</0,  to  E.  Munson, 


No.  11— Stxbm. 
1st  premium,  $50,  D.  W.  Hayncs,  lUadfield,  Me.;  2d,  $25, 
A.  M.  Winslow,  Putney,  Vt.;  2d,  $15,  A.  G.  Cole,  Rcadfield, 


BuOs  three  years  old  ami  upwarils—l»t  premium,  $100,  Dan- 
iel Goodell,  BratUeboro',  Vt. ;  2d,  WUliam  H.  Sotham,  0*ego, 
N  Y 

Hebefobd  Cows  and  niirxRB. 

TTvee  years  oi</— 1st  premium,  $100.  "Milton,"  State  Farm, 
Westboro*,  Mass.;  2«1,$50,  "Milton"  William  H.  Sotham,  Owc- 
go,  N.  Y. ;  3d,  diploma,  C.  B.  Clarke,  Conconl,  Mass. 

2Vo  years  Ud—lit  premium,  C.  B.  Clarke,  $50.  Concord, 
Mass. ;  2d  premium,  $25,  Wm.  H.  Sotham,  Owego,  N.  Y. 

One  year  old— l»t  premium,  $25,  Wm.  H.  Sotham,  Owego, 
N  Y 

No.  0— JsBBiT  Bulls. 

Bull*  three  years  old  and  ortfr— 1st  premium,  $100,  Thos.  Mot- 
ley, Jr.,  of  Mass. 

Bulls  two  years  old— lit  premium,  $50,  Joseph  Burnett, 
Southboro',  Mass.  ;  2d,  $25,  R.  S.  Rogers,  Salem,  Mass. 

Bulls  one  year  o/<^— 1st  premium,  $25,  John  Washburn, 
Swampscot,  Mass.;  2d,  $10,  to  Thomas  Motley,  Jr.,  Mass.;  8d, 
diploma,  W.  A.  Harris,  Mass. 

Jbbsst  Cows  Aim  HxinitB. 

Cows  three  years  old  and  upwards— lit  premium,  $100, 
**Ro8e,"  G.  H.  French,  Andover  Mass. ;  2d,  $50.  "Daphne,"  S. 
Henrfiaw,  Brookline,  Mass, ;  8d,  diploma,  "Flhrt,"  Thomas 
Motley,  West  Roxbury,  Mass. 

Heifers  two  years  old—lat  premium  $50,  "Duchess,"  S.  R. 
Spaldini; ;  2d,  $25,  "Topsy  "  G.  H.  French,  Andover,  Mass.; 
JdTdiploma,  "Rosa,"  R,  P.  Waters,  Beverly,  Mass. 

Heifers  one  year  o/i^lst  premium,  C.  L.  Cunnlndiam,  Mil- 
ton,   Mass. ;  zd,  "Bess,"  0.   H.  French,  Andover  Mass. ;  3d, 
"Buttercup,"  W.  B.  Bacon,  Jamaica,  Plain,  Mass. 
No.  7— Gbads  Cows. 

Cows  three  years  old  and  upwards— lat  premium,  $100, 
"Beauty,"  Geo.  M.  Barrett,  Conconl,  Mass.  ;  2d,  $50,  "Genu- 
ine," Samuel  Ellsworth,  Barre  Mass. ;  3d,  diploma,  B.  V. 
French,  Bralutree,  Mass.  Discretionary  premium,  $10,  £.  Shel- 
don, Cayuga  Countyi  N.  Y. 

Cotes  two  years  old  asui  wuler  three  years— lat  premium,  $50, 


Auburn,  N.  Y.;  2d,  $25,  E.  Sheldon,  Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y. ;  3di 
H.  Sheldon,  Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

CLASS  U— HORSES. 
No.  ia~*TBOBOCGfl  Bbbd  Horses  jmd  Mabbs. 

Stallions— Ti  A  premium,  $200,  "  Trustee,"  M.  De  Motte,  New 
York  ;  2d,  $100,  "  Logan,"  J.  B.  Monott,  New  York ;  3d,  $50^ 
"Matchless,"  Wm.  B.  DeWolf,  Bristol,  R.  L ;  4tb.  diploma, 
"  Tricolor,"  Frederick  Boyden.  TopsfleW. 

Jfanv— 1st  premium,  $150,  "Fashion,"  L.  G.  &  F.  Morris, 
Fordham,  N.  Y.;  discretionary  premium,  "Etiquette,"  L.  G.  ^ 
F.  Morris,  Fordham.  N.  Y.;  do.,  "A  U  Mode,"  L.  G.  &  F. 
Morris,  Fordham,  N.  V. 

No.  14— Stallions  and  Mabbs    (Roadsters.) 
StaUwns—Ut  premium,  $200,  "Ethan  Allen,"  0.  S.  Roe  k. 
k  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass.;  2d.  $100,  "North  Horse,"  Lemuel 
North  ;  3<1,  diploma,  "Boston  Boy,"  A.  Carpenter,  Providenee, 

Mares— Ist  premium,  $150,  "Pet,"  W.  P.  Balch,  Boston, 
Mass.;  2d,  $100,  "Lady  Johnson,"  S.  K.  Johnson,  North  An- 
dover. 

No.  15— Stallions  of  Oenbbal  Use. 

Four  i/ears  tJd  and  upuHmls-lft  premium,  $200,  "Yonnj? 
Monvll,"  Town  k  Troy,  Barre,  Vt.;  2rl,  $100,  "Henry  Clay," 
Roger:*  &  Callender,  Albany,  N.  Y.;  8d,  $50,  "Morgan  Emper- 
or," Harrison  Bacon,  Barre ;  4th,  $30,  **Ashuelot  Morgan,'* 
U.  Bowen,  Richmond,  N.  H. 

The  commiilee  alio  recommended  gmtuities  of  $X>  each  to 
the  following  horse  s :—"  North  Star,"  Henrv  Olmstead,  EL 
Hartford,  Ct.;  "Young  Tmstee^"  C.  D.  Freeland,  Patten'on, 


wntuv,      V.    juvuujr,  uuivuuviiic,    «ie.;   "«_qr- 

neJL"  Iram  Wood,  Hancock,  N.  H.;  R.  Kelram,  South  Boston  ; 

Wild  Deer,"  Dean  k  MerrlU,  Fablns,  N,  Y.;  F.  Whltaker, 

South  Maiden.  1  i  »  » 
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No.  16— STALU09B  roft  GSNIEja  UBS. 

Three  feart  old  and  under  four  uearS'—ltA  premium,  ^IfiO, 
"Nonpareil,"  Jas.  F.  Thorndike,  New  England  Village  j  2d, 
$75,  "Iron  Duke,"  Timothy  F.  Jackson,  Jamaica,  L.  I.  The 
committee  not  being  able  to  discern  any  appreciable  differ- 
ence between  the  horses,  "White  Mountain,"  belonging  to  S. 
H.  Edgerly,  of  Manchester,  N.  H.,  and  "Andrew  Jackson," 
belonging  to  Harrison  Bacon,  of  Barre,  Mass.,  recommend 
that  a  premium  of  $50  should  be  given  to  each. 

[The  chairman  of  the  committee,  in  a  note  appended  to  his 
report,  states  that  in  a  subsequent  examination  he  found  that 
*»lron  Duke"  was  unsound,  and  therefore  he  recommends  that 
"White  Mountain"  receive  the  second  premium.  The  Execu- 
tive Committee  will  decide  the  matter.] 

No.  17— Stalliokb. 

Two  yean  dd  and  under  three  year*— First  premium  $50, 
"Leather  Stocking,"  S.  b  D.  Leavitt,  Jr.,  Great  Barrinston, 
Mass.;  2d,  $25,  "Silver  Cloud,"  T.  T.  Jackson,  Jamaica,  Long 
iBland  :  3d,  $15,  R.  S.  Denny,  ClappvUle,  Mass.;  4th,  diploma 
James  F.  Thorndike,  New  England  Village,  Mass. 

One  year  old  and  under  iteo  yean — First  premium,  $30, 
"Flj-ing  Scud,"  F.  W.  Mott,  Manhassett,  L.  I.;  2d,  $20,  "King 
Philip,"  J.  B.  DeWolf,  Bristol,  L.  I.;  8d,  diploma,  "Young 
Trustee,"  D.  H.  Shaw,  Patterson,  N.  J. 

Breed  mo  Makes  Ain>  Fillies. 

Maret  three  yearn  old — 1st  premium,  $150,  "Jenny  Lind," 
C.  W.  Sherman,  Vergennes,  Vt.j  2d,  $100,  "Lady  Sutton,"  G., 
H.  Shaw,  Brookllne,  Mass.;  3d,  50,  "Massachusetts  Maid,"  K. 
8.  Denny,  ClappviUe ;  4th,  diploma,  "Sally  Jenkins,"  Har- 
rison Bacon,  Barre. 

FMiet  three  years  dd—ltA  premium,  $75,  "Fanny  Kemble," 
Thomas  Goddard,  Boston. 

FiUies  one  year  old—Ut  premium,  $30,  "Wild  Maggie,"  E. 
8.  Stowell,  Cornwall,  Vt. 

The  committee  recommend  the  sum  of  $140  set  apart  for  Fil- 
lies but  not  used  in  that  department,  with  such  additional  sums 
as  may  be  deemed  proper,  should  be  appropriated  in  suitable 
testimonials  of  merit  to  the  following  parties,  the  examination 
of  whose  superior  mares  has  been  a  source  of  much  gratifica- 
tion to  your  committee  : 

"Kate,"  belonging  to  Arthur  W.  Austin,  West  Roxbury; 
"Kate  Hayes,"  Samuel  Wheat,  Putney,  Vt.;  "May  Flower," 
John  Dugan,  Somerville  ;  "Fanny  Morgan,"  Henry  Olmstead, 
East  Hartford,  CU;  "Julia,"  J.  F.  DeWolf,  Bristol,  R.  I.; 
"Leaping  Fawn,"  S.  W.  Ellis,  Providence,  R.  L 

No.  19— HLjacan*  Hobsss. 

First  premiuin,  $100,  David  Saunderson,  Somerville,  Mass.; 
ad,  $75,  Joseph  Wright,  Waterloo,  N.  Y.;  8d,  $50,  H.  M.  Pet- 
tigrew  ;  4th,  $25,  Horace  Sarget,  Springfield,  Mass. 

The  committee  would  also  recommend  the  following  gratui- 
ties :  J.  Randall,  Boston,  Mass^  $20 ;  O.  Leavitt,  Great  Bar- 
rington,  Mass.,  $15  :  J.  6.  Bates,  Boston,  $10  :  diploma,  each 
to  Geo.  P.  Reed,  Roxbury,  N.  E.  Nimms,  Boston,  Samuel 
Twitchcl,  Jr.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

No.  20— Fancy  Matched  Horses. 
First  premium,  $75,  J.  L.  Mitchell,  of  Albany. 

No.  20^PONIBS. 

Matched  ponies— The  committee  considering  none  of  the  en- 
tries under  this  class  to  be  true  ponies,  awarded  the  first  pre- 
mium of  $25  to  a  pair  of  pretty  little  horses  or  Canadian  ponies 
owned  by  F.  Lyon,  Niagara  Falls. 

Single  ponies— Ist  premium,  $20,  Frank  Dale,  Boston, 
Mass. 

Discretionary  premium— To  a  Grade  Pony  or  small  Horse, 
owned  by  J.  Willie  Boyd,  of  Boston,  $10. 

No.  21— Faxilt  Horses. 

1st  premium,  $100,  to  the  horse  "Clifford,"  five  years  old, 
owned  by  Mr.  R  Boynton,  Lexington ;  8d,  $50,  to  "Frank 
Pierce,"  owned  by  G.  N.  Holmes,  of  North  Bridgewater ;  4th, 
$25,  to  the  horse  "Black  Harriet,"  owned  by  W.  K.  Rhodes,  of 
Providence,  R.  L 

The  committee  recommend  to  the  four  following  horses  the 
sum  of  $20  each :— "L&dy  Kate,"  owned  by  J.  S.  Williamson, 
of  Dover  Hill,  N.  J.;  "Messenger,"  owned  by  Stephen  White, 
of  North  Cambridge  ;  "Morgan  and  Messenger,"  owned  by  M. 
C.  Kenny,  of  Cambridge  ;  "Bruno,"  owned  by  T.  H.  Leavitt, 
of  Boston.  Also  to  the  four  following  gentlemen  the  sum  of 
^10  each:  0.  H.  Abrams,  Chelsea,  Mass.;  R.  M.  Abbe,  of 
Enfield,  Ct.;  B.  M.  Hunt,  of  Readfleld,  Me.;  R.  Shurtleff,  of 
Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 

No.  22— Dravt  Horbss. 

Isi  premium,  $100,  Russell,  Harrington  fr  Co.,  Boston, 
Mass.;  2cl,  $50,  East  Boston  Sugar  Refinery ;  8d,  $25,  Page  & 
Noyes,  Boston,  Mass. 

Single  Draft  Honei—lat  premium,  $50,  Robert  Cowdin, 
Boston  ;  2d,  $^,  Caleb  Thurston,  Boston  ;  3d,  diploma,  Hub- 
bard Pleree,  Boston. 

Discretionary  premiums— To  M.  W.  Goodell  k  Co.,  of  Bos- 
ton, $25  ;  Edward  Harris,  of  Morristown,  N.  J.,  $25. 

No.  23— TRonmo  Horses  on  Tvrsdat. 
Ist  premium,  $200,  "Vermont  Boy,"  E.  H.  &  F.  Gllman, 
Montpelier,  Vt.;  2d,  $100,  "Ripton,"  Mr.  Barnard,  Boston. 
In  regard  to  the  "John  Smith"  hone  and  the  "Bei^amin" 


horse,  the  committee  were  satisfied  Uiat  Uiese  hones  havv 
trotted  for  money  on  a  public  track  and  for  an  advertised 
purse,  the  proofs  of  which  will.be  laid  before  the  Society  if 
necessary. 

Trotting  Horses  that  hate  never  Trotted  for  Monee; 
ON  Thurbdat. 
1st  premium,  $200,  "Genesee,"  Anson  Livingston,  New  York 
City ;  2d,   $100  "Kate  Miller,"  Daniel  Mace,  Boston,  Mass. 

No.  24— Trotting  Match  on  Saturday. 
1st  premium   $800,  to    Chicago  Jack,  entered   by  John 
Daniels ;   2d,   $100,  to  Lady  Litchfield,   entered  by   Daniel 
Mace. 

CLASS  in— SHEEP. 

No.  26— Long  Wool  Shebp. 

Bueky  two  years  old  and  orer — 1st  premium,  $25,  Hanger* 
ford,  Bfome  &  Converse,  Ellisburg,  N.  Y.;  2d,  $15,  to  the  same, 
8d,  diploma.  J.  T.  Andrew.  West  Cornwall,  Ct. 

Bucki  under  two  yean  old — 1st  premium,  $20,  D.  B.  Haight, 
Dover  Plains,  N.  Y.;  2d,  $10  to  the  same  ;  3d,  diploma,  to  Geo. 
Fox,  New  Ipswich,  N.  H. 

Ewes,  under  two  years — Ist  premium,  $20,  Hungerford, 
Brodie  k  Converse,  EUfsburg,  N.  Y.;  discretionary  premiums, 
$15,  for  three  wethers,  to  John  T.  Andrew,  W.  Cornwall,  Ct.; 
$8,  or  a  diploma,  at  owner's  option,  for  two  year  old  buck,  to 
D.  B.  Haight,  Dover  Plains,  N.  Y.;  $5,  or  a  diploma,  at  own- 
er's option,  for  two  year  oM  buck,  Albert  Kelley,  Auburn, 
Mass. 

No.  26— Middle  Wool  Sheep. 

Bucks,  over  two  yeeurs^-lsi  premium,  $25,  L.  G.  Morris, 
Fordham,  N.  Y.;  2d,  $15,  D.  B.  Haight,  Dover  Plains,  N.  Y. 

Bttcks,  under  two  years — 1st  premium,  $20,  L.  G.  Morris, 
Fordham,  N.  Y.;  3d,  $10,  and  a  diploma,  George  Hartshorn, 
Rahway,  N.  J. 

Eioes  urer  ttoo  years — ^Ist  premium,  $25,  L.  G.  Morris,  Ford- 
ham, N.  Y.;  2d,  $15,  D.  B.  Hai^t,  Dover  Plains,  N.  Y. 

Eufcs  under  two  yean— 1st  premium.  $20,  L.  G.  Morris,  Ford- 
nam,  N.  Y.;  3d,  $10,  D.  B.  Haight,  Dover  Plains,  N.  Y. 
No.  27— Grade  Sheep. 

Gratuities — $15,  for  a  pen  of  four  bucks,  Geo.  Campbell, 
Westminster,  Vt.;  $15,  for  a  pen  of  five  ewes  to  the  same. 

No.  28— SiLESLAN  MERI.N08. 

Burks  two  years  old  and  orer—let  premium,  $25,  Cham- 
berlain, Campbell  k  Udd,  Redbrook,  N.  Y. 

Bucks  under  two  years — Ist  premium,  $20,  to  the  same. 

Ewes  two  yean  old  and  over — Isl  premium,  $25,  to  tlie  same. 

Ewes  under  two  years — Ist  premium,  $20,  to  the  same. 
No.  29— French  Mrrinos. 

Ewes  under  two  years— 1st  premium,  $20,  Chamberlain  & 
Campbell,  Redbrook,  N.  Y.;  2d,  $10,"Campbell  &  Chamberlain, 
Rutland,  vt. 

No.  29— French  Merinos. 

The  committee  report  that  all  the  Sheep  exhibited  are  owned 
by  one  person  In  part  with  different  partnei-s  in  each  lot,  and 
leave  it  to  the  Executive  Committee  to  decide  whether  this  dis- 
qualifies the  Sheep  from  taking  more  than  one  premium,  and 
that  if  the  latter  is  the  case,  they  would  award  them  only  the 
first  premium. 

If  there  was  no  partnership  connection  they  would  award  the 
following  premiums. 

Bucks  two  yean  old  and  upwards— Ist  premium,  $25,  Cham- 
berlain k  Campbell,  Redbrook.  N.  Y.;  2d,  $16,  Campbell  k 
Chamberlain,  Ruthiind,Vt. 

Bucks  under  two  years— 1st  premium,  $80,  Campbell  k 
Chamberlain,  Rutland,  Vt.;  2d,  $10,  Chamberlain  &  Campbell, 
Redbrook,  N.  Y.  *^       * 

Ewes  over  turn  vears—lat  premium.  $25,  Campbell  k  Cham- 
berlain, Rutland,  Vt.;  2d,  not  awarded. 

No.  30— Saxont  Sheep. 
Sticks  two  years  old  and  upwards— Ut  premium,  $25,  Geo. 
Campbell,  Westminster,  Vt.;  2d,  $15,  W.  R.  Sanford,  Orwell, 

Bttcks  under  ttoo  years— Ut  premium,  $25,  W.  R.  Sanford. 
Orwell,  Vt.;  2d,  $10,  George  Campbell,  Westminster,  Vt. 

Etoes  two  yean  old  and  uptvards—lat  premium,  $25,  W. 
R.  Sanfoid,  Orwell,  Vt.  '        ' 

Ewes  tinder  two  years— Isit  premium,  $20,  W.  R.  Sanfoid 
Orwell,  Vt. 

No.  81— SuppoLX  Swine. 

Boars  two  years  old  and  upvMrds—Ut  premium,  $26, 1,  k 
J.  Stickney,Watertown,  Mass.;  2d,  $15,  B.  V.  French,  Brain- 
tree,  Mass.;  3d,  diploma,  Lonsdale  county,  Smithfield,R.  I. 

Boars  one  year  old  and  orer— Ist  premium,  $20,  Joseph 
Kittredge,  North  Andover ;  2d,  $10,  G.  W.  Wilson,  Maiden, 
Mass.;  3d,  Diploma,  Abner  Haven,  Framingham,  Mass. 

Sim^s  two  yean  M  and  over— 1st  premium,  $25, 1,  k  J.  Stlck- 
ney,  Watertown,  Mass.;  2d,  $16, 1.  &  J.  Stickney,  Watertown, 
Mass.;  3d,  diploma,  Joseph  Kittredge,  North  Andover,  Mass. 

Sows  one  year  old  and  under  tuo  years— Ut  premium,  $20, 1. 
k  J.  Stickney,  Watertown,  Mass.;  2d  premium,  $10,  Abner 
Haven,  Framingham,  Mass. 

Suffolk  Pigs. 

1st  premium,  $15, 1,  k  J.  Stickney,  Watertown,  Mass.:  2d 
premiikm,  $10,  Abner  Haven,  Framingham,  Mass. 
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Diflcretionary  premium,  to  O.  W.  Hildreth,  of  Oreenfleld- 
]Ia«s.,for  Utter  of  Pigs,  $1U ;  to  James  A.  Stearns,  of  Vanehes, 
tor,  N.  H.,  for  fine  Boar,  $10  ;.toG.  W.  Hildr«tli,  of  Greenfield, 
Mass.,  for  fine  Boar,  $1U ;  to  B.  V.  French,  of  Braintree,  Haas., 
for  fine  Sow,  $10. 

No.  32— Ebbiz  Boabb. 

Boars  two  yean  old  and  upwards — 1st  premium  to  L.  G. 
Morris,  New  Yorlc,  for  Fisher  Uobbs,  $2d  j  2d,  C.  A.  Stetson, 
New  York,  $16. 

.One  year  old  and  upteards — Ist  premium  to  L.  G.  Morris, 
New  York,  $20}  ad,  C.  B.  Clark,  Concord,  Mass.,  $10;  3d, 
William  A.  Harris,  Newton,  diploma. 

Sowsj  two  years  old  and  upwards-— lai  premium,  to  William 
A.  Harris,  Newton,  Topsey,  3d,  $25 ;  2d,  L.  G.  Morris,  New 
York,  Aunt  Cloe,  $15  ;  3d,  C.  B.  Clark.  Conoord,Maas.,  diploma. 

One  yeew  Ud  and  upwards — Ist  premium  to  C.  B.  Clark,  Con- 
cord, Mass.,  $20  ;  2d,  L.  G.  Morris,  New  York,  Topsey,  2d,  $10; 
8d,  to  L.  G.  Morris,  diploma. 

Essex  Pigs—Q.  B.  Clark,  Concord,  Mass.,  $15  ;  also  a  diplo- 
ma to  the  Sow  Beauty,  owned  by  George  Bacon,  of  Brookline. 


No.  33— BOABS  07  Otbib  Bbsipb. 

Ttso  years  dd  and  upwards — The  committee  being  unable 
to  dMdde  on  the  respective  merits  of  the  Berkshire  and  York- 
shf'5^'^'!,  recommend  a  first  premium  on  each  breed,  vis : 

'  S  3  'O  ^^o  yews  old  and  upufards—lat  premium,  $25, 
Y«  -,«.£:,  Hungerford,  Brodie  tc  Converse,  Ellisburg,  N. 
Y.riBtLa  ^ya.  $25,  Berkshire  Boar,  L.  G.  Morris,  Fordham, 
N.  Y.;  2d,  t?  iH^erkshire  Boar,  L.  G.  Morris,  Fordham,  N.  Y. 

Boars  one  y^  t  old— Only  one  entry  was  made  under  this 
class,  and  the  committee  therefore  award  the  2d  premium,  $10, 
Berkshire  Boar,  L.  G.  Morris,  Fordham,  N.  Y. 

No.  34— SOWB   or  OTHKB  BEKBDS. 

Two  years  old  and  upwards— -Ut  premium,  $25,  Joseph  Tut- 
Ue,  Dorchester,  Mass.;  2d,  $15,  Cliarles  R.  Damon,  Cochitu- 
ate  ;  dlecretiouary  premium,  $10,  J.  A.  Stearns,  Manchester, 
N.  H. 

One  year  old  and  under  two— let  premium,  $20,  Joseph  Tut- 
tle,  Dorchester,  Mass.;  2d,  $10,  L.  G.  Morris,  Fordham.  N.  Y. 
Xo.  35— Pros  or  otbik  Bbbkdb. 

The  committee  would  report  that  there  were  no  pigs  of  other 
breeds  presented  to  them  which  answered  the  condition  which 
required  not  less  than  six  in  a  litter,  and  therefore  made  no 
award. 

In  cases  where  no  mention  is  made  of  second  and  third  pre- 
miums, they  were  not  awarded  by  the  committee. 


CUEING  BACON  WITHOUT  SMOKE. 

"0,the  trouble  folks  have  taken. 
To  smoke  and  spoil  their  bacon.'' 

To  smoke  the  best  bacon,  fat  your  hogs  early  and 
fiit  them  welL  By  fattening  early  you  make  a  great 
saving  in  food,  and  well  fattened  pork.  Then  kill 
as  early  as  the  weather  will  allow,  and  salt  as  soon 
as  the  animal  heat  is  gone,  with  a  plenty  of  the  pur- 
est salt,  and  about  halt  an  ounce  of  saltpetre  to  one 
hundred  pounds  of  pork. 

As  soon  as  the  meat  is  salted  to  your  taste,  which 
will  generally  be  in  about  five  weeks,  take  it  out, 
and  if  any  ol  it  hai  laeen  covered  with  brine,  let  it 
drain  a  little.  Then  take  black  pepper ,  finely  ground, 
and  dust  on  the  hock  end  as  mucn  as  will  stick,  then 
hang  it  up  in  a  good,  clean,  drj-,  air}'  place.  If  all 
this  is  done  as  it  should  be  ,  (it  ought  to  be  donp 
now,)  you  will  have  no  further  trouble  with  it,  ior 
by  ily  time  in  spring,  your  bacon  is  so  well  cured 
on  the  outside,  that  tiles  or  bu^  will  not  disturb  it,   { 

Curing  bacon  is  like  the  Irishman's  mode  of  ma-  i 
king  punch.  He  said : — "put  in  the  sugar,  then  fill 
it  up  with  whiskey,  and  every  drop  of  wAter  you, 
put  in  after  that  spoils  the  punch."  Just  so  with 
curing  bacon,  after  following  the  directions  given 
above,  every  "drop"  of  smoke  you  put  about  it' 
spoils  the  bacon. — Portage  DeniocraU 


Mixed  Diet. — ^AU  the  Grahamite  philosophy  in 
the  world  cannot  contradict,  by  reason,  the  asser- 
tion, that  a  mixture  of  animal  and  vegetable  food  is  j 
best  for  man.  To  supply  the  daily  loss  of  nitrogen, . 
a  healthy,  laboring  man,  if  livuig  on  bread  alone,  j 
would  require  four  and  a  half  pounds — ^if  on  pota- 
toes, eighteen  pounds.    This  would  overloaa  thei 


stomach  with  starch.  One  and  three-fourths  pounds 
of  bread,  and  three  ounces  of  cheese,  would  produce 
the  same  amount  of  nitrogen,  without  overloading 
the  stomach  with  carbon,  and  producing  indige«- 
tion. 

HAVE  WE  A  BUBHS  AM0HG8T  USt 

The  foregoing  question  was  in  our  mind  when  we 
had  finished  reading  the  following  beautiful  lines 
sent  to  us  by  one,  who  says,  in  the  letter  accompar 
nying  them,  that  they  were  composed  while  he  was 
"engaged  in  the  very  poetical  work  of  potato-dig- 
ging." Several  of  his  productions  have  appeared 
in  our  columns,  but  we  think  no  one  so  beautiful  as 
this.  "Write  on,  Mr.  Canning, — ^the  name  you  bear 
has  already  taken  a  lofty  place  in  the  British  an- 
nals of  eloquence — you  may  cause  it  to  take  a  like 
position  in  the  American  annals  of  poetry. 

Pot  the  New  England  Farmer* 
HTBIAN  8XJMMEB. 

BT    TBS    "PBASAHV    BABD." 

Soft  fallB  the  hasy  light  upon 

The  hill-aide,  plain  and  vale ; 
The  yellow  leaves  bestrew  my  pa  A, 

As  down  the  stream  they  sail. 
I  note  them  halting  by  the  brink. 

And  idling  as  they  run, 
Or  dancing  o'er  the  ripples  brif^t 

That  glimmer  in  the  sun. 

On  yonder  woody  bank  I  bear 
%  A  rustling  *mid  the  leaves ; 

Borne  on  the  still  and  hollow  air 

The  sound  my  ear  deceives  j 
I  deem  the  hea>7 -treading  kine 

Are  coming  down  the  brae. 
When  nothing  but  a  squirrel  light 

Is  skipping  there  away. 

The  hunter's  distant  gun  I  hear 

The  forest  echoes  wake  j 
'Tis  pity  that  such  sullen  sounds 

The  holy  calm  should  break ! 
I  fancy  bow  with  dying  throes 

The  harmless  quarry  bleeds  :— 
How  man  but  liuie  mercy  shows. 

Who  so  much  mercy  needs ! 

A  solitary  bee  a-field 

Allured  by  these  bright  hours, 
Flits  like  a  fay  before  my  eyes  j — 

She'll  find  no  honey -flowers, 
For  they  have  perished  ;  one  by  one 

I  marked  them  fade  from  view. 
And  nothing  but  the  blackened  stalk 

Appears  where  late  they  grew. 

How  kind,  how  pleasant  Is  this  sun, 

When  cold  the  winds  have  blown  1 
The  winds  that  bear  the  early  frosts 

Down  from  the  bleaker  zone. 
'Tis  not  the  burning  August  sun. 

Nor  that  of  fierce  July , 
But  soft  effulgence  lights  the  earth, 

And  glorifies  the  sky. 

It  is  the  Indian  Summer  time  * 

So  full  of  placid  Joy  ; 
The  ddcefar  nienie  that 

I  dreamed  of  when  a  boy. 
And  it  is  like  a  blissful  dream. 

Lake  suoh  it  soon  is  past ; 
Too  bright  to  linger  with  us  long, 

Too  beautiful  to  last. 
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HASSLEIHE  AHD  OSBAHD  PEABa 

The  first  of  these  outlines,  the  Madeleine,  is 
pear  hardly  of  the  medium  size,  but  one  of  the  most 
refreshing  and  excellent  of  the  early  pears,  and 
Downing  says  the  best  at  the  time  of  its  ripening, 
which  is  before  the  Bloodgood.  It  takes  its  name 
from  its  being  in  perfection,  in  France  at  the  feast 
of  St  Madeleine.  The  tree  is  fruitful  and  vigorous, 
with  long  erect  oHye-colored  branches. 

Elliott,  in  his  fruit  book,  says,  our  Eastern  po- 
moiogists  class  this  pear  as  ''best,'*  but  that  the 
specimens  he  had  tasted  have  not  merited  more 
than  to  be  "igpry  good."  American.  Native  of 
Montgomery  Co.,  Penn. 


Madeleine,  CUnm  des  Carmts.  Eather  small } 
long  turbinate ;  greenish  lemon  yellow,  seldom  a 
brownish  cheek;  stem  long,  stout;  calpc  small, 
nearly  even  with  the  sur&ce;  flesh  whitish,  melt- 
ing, juicy,  of  sweet  delicate  flavor.  25  July  to  Au- 
gust 10.  Tree  very  vigorous  and  productive.  The 
best  very  early  pear,  yet  it  is  liable  to  bUght  in  tree 
and  very  little  in  fruit  Does  well  both  on  the 
pear  and  quince.    Ripen  in  the  house.    Foreign. 

OsBAND's  Summer,  Summer  Virgalieu.  Small 
medial;  obovate;  clear  yellow,  green  dots,  red 
cheek ;  stem  an  inch  long,  stout  in  a  slight  cavity ; 
calyx  large,  basin  shallow,  flesh  white,  juicy,  or  a 
ricn  sugary,  slightly  musky  flavor.  10  or  15  to 
30  Aug.    ropiuar  m  Western  N.  Y.    Barry  says. 


"Invariably  flrst-iate."  Productive.  Does  equally 
well  on  p^  or  quince.  We  find  it  a  good  grower* 
Origin  near  Palmyra,  N.  Y. 


For  the  New  ^ngkmd  Farmer. 

WILD  BICE. 

OB  THE  SnZANA  AQUATICA,  OF  PDB8H. 
BY  8.  P.  FOWLER. 

The  natural  productions  of  our  country,  unknown 
as  they  were  to  our  early  travellers  and  historians, 
seem  to  have  especially  attracted  their  notice,  and 
they  became  very  earlj  acquainted  with  two  of  our 
staple  productions — mz ;  Indian  com  and  tobacco. 
At  a  somewhat  later  period,  there  was  ai^ther  in- 
digenous plant,  whose  discovery  by  our^^  hem 
travellers   was  thought  to  be  unportanl^g.  Tl'the 

hatit 


ce- 
speak- 

ing  o?this  interesting  plant,  says,  the  bilad  com  of 
the  North.  I  here  afiude  to  the  Wild  Rice,  some- 
times called  the  Canada  Rice,  Water  Oats,  Indian 
Rice,  and  Minnesota  Rice.  I  vrill  here  quote  the 
relation  of  but  one  of  many  northern  travellers,  to 
show  the  high  expectations  raised  by  the  discovery 
of  this  plant  In  speaking  of  the  Wild  Rice  as 
seen  by  nim  one  hundred  yean  since,  he  says, — 
''This  grain,  which  grows  in  the  greatest  ^ientj 
throughout  the  interior  parts  of  North  America,  is 
the  most  valuable  of  all  the  spontaneous  productions 
of  that  country.  In  future  periods  it  will  be  of 
great  service  to  the  in&nt  colonies,  as  it  will  afford 
mem  a  present  support,  until,  in  the  course  of  cul- 
tivation, other  supplies  may  be  produced.  We 
need  not  inform  the  reader  of  this  article,  that  the 
high  expectations,  thus  early  raised  in  regard  to 
the  culturation  of  the  Wild  Kice  have  not  as  yet 
been  realized;  although  of  late  it  has  attracted 
some  notice,  and  it  is  said,  some  successful  attempts 
at  cultivation  have  been  made.  It  is  found  grow- 
ing in  the  shallow  lakes  and  streams  of  Michigan, 
'Vnsoonsin,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  and  in  the  valley  of 
the  upper  Mississippi  and  Missouri.  It  is  gathered 
in  large  quantities  by  the  Indians,  principally  by 
the  females,  when  ripe,  which  b  in  September,  in 
the  following  manner.  They  first  prepare  their  ca- 
noe by  cleaning  it,  and  making  it  penectly  water- 
tight, and  then  shove  it  into  the  field  of  rice,  bend- 
ing the  stalks  in  handfuls  over  the  side  of  the  ca- 
noe, and  beat  out  the  rice  with  paddles."  The  Wild 
Rice  is  found  in  Massachusetts  growing  at  the  edg- 
es of  our  ponds  and  shallow  streams.  We  have 
seen  it  in  a  brook  running  into  Pleasant  Pond  in 
Wenham,  in  the  county  of  Essex,  and  in  other  pla- 
The  seeds  are  blackish,  and  about  three-quar- 
ters of  an  inch  long;  within,  they  are  white  and 
forinaceous.  It  would  seem  by  what  has  been  said 
and  written  of  the  valuable  properties  of  the  Ziia- 
na,  that  it  merits  some  attention  from  our  &rmen, 
with  a  view  of  cidtivating  it,  and  although  the  Wild 
Rice  is  strictly  an  aouatic  plant,  we  see  no  reason 
why  it  may  not  be  cultivated  in  an  upland  soil  suo- 
cessfully,  as  it  is  well-known  that  many  water  plants 
urill  soon  accommodate  themselves  to  a  compara- 
tively dry  soil,  and  thrive.  Several  years  since,  I 
received  mm  one  of  the  western  States  a  quantity 
of  the  Wild  Rice  seed,  which  was  grocured^  from 
an  Indian,  which  was  planted  in  a  suitable  soil,  but 
they  fidled  to  vegetate.    The  reason  of  their  fiiil- 
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ing  to  come  up  was  probably  caused  by  the  seed 
having  been  smoked  by  the  Indians,  a  ^ocess  used 
by  them  in  the  curing  of  this  grain.  This  should 
be  guarded  against,  oy  those  procuring  seed  to 
plant.  One  objection  to  the  cultivation  of  this  plant 
might  be  the  deciduous  habit  of  this  grain,  as  it 
drops  into  the  water  as  soon  as  ripe.  To  prevent 
this  waste  when  cultivated  in  the  water,  a  lesson 
might  be  learned  from  the  Indians,  who  are  in  the 
habit  about  the  time  that  it  begins  to  turn  from  its 
milky  state  and  to  ripen,  to  run  their  canoes  into 
the  midst  of  it,  and  tjing  bunches  of  it  together, 
just  below  the  ears,  vnth  oark,  leave  it  in  this  situ- 
ation three  or  four  weeks  longer,  till  it  is  perfectly 
ripe.  Cultivation  might  change  this  habit  of  drop- 
pmg  it<«  ^eds,  or  the  stalks,  of  the  plant  could  be 
cut  i/fl"  ♦fore  it  was  ripe. 

Ac2J,,'^ng  to  Loudon,  the  Wild  Rice  has  been  in- 
trodi^  ^tdnto  England,  and  grows,  as  with  lis, 
arounH*^  nds  and  streams  of  water.  In  the  pres- 
ent higB^rices  of  all  cereal  grains,  it  would  seem 
very  important  and  desirable  that  we  should  intro- 
duce the  Zizana  into  cultivation,  and  thus  realize 
the  high  anticipations  of  those,  who  have  preceded 
118.  There  is  another  plant  which  merits  attention 
from  our  fiumers,  viz.  tne  Mountain  Rice,  onputpais 
aaperifolia  of  Michaux.  It  is  found  in  Massachu- 
setts, in  the  interior  of  the  State,  but  has  not  been 
seen  to  our  knowledge  on  the  seaboard.  The  seeds 
are  white,  about  as  long  as  rice,  and  farinaceous. 
Mr.  Pursh  savs,  I  observed  this  grass  on  the  broad 
mountains  oi  Pennsylvania,  and  consider  it  worth 
the  attention  of  farmers  as  the  considerable  large 
seeds  contain  the  finest  flour  of  any  grain  I  know. 

In  closing  this  article  I  would  remark,  we  have 
much  to  expect  from  the  cultivation  of  any  native 
plant,  capable  of  bearing  a  valuable  gnun,  b^  its  be- 
mg  perfectly  adapted  to  our  cHmates,  and  its  com- 
parative exemption  from  diseases  incident  to  the 
cereal  grains  of  foreign  origin.  And  while  the 
wheat,  rye,  barley,  &c.,  natives  of  other  countries, 
are  diseased  and  infested  with  insects,  our  Indian 
com,  a  native  of  America,  being  at  home,  delights 
in  our  bright  sun,  and  dry  atmosphere,  and  is  one 
of  the  most  healthy  plants  we  cultivate,  and  remark- 
ably free  fr^m  blight  and  diseases.  s.  p.  F. 

Darwera-poH,  Oct,  12,  1855. 


THE  HOHTHLT  FARKEB. 

It  is  well  known  to  our  readers,  that  we  publish  a 
fFeekly  and  MovUdy  edition  of  the  JVeto  England 
Farmer.  The  Weekly  is  in  the  common  newspaper 
form,  printed  upon  fine,  white  paper,  and  on  new 
type.  Its  first  page  is  always  made  up  of  agricul- 
tural reading,  and  the  other  three  pages,  of  war,  po- 
litical, religious,  mercantile,  mechanical,  manufactur- 
ing and  miscellaneous  intelligence — together  with 
the  prices  current,  carefully  corrected,  and  a  few  ad- 
vertisements. This  part  of  the  paper  is  conducted, 
solely,  by  Willum  Simonds,  Esq.,  a  gentleman  of 
ability,  and  possessing  great  experience  as  a  jour- 
nalist He  resides  in  the  country,  but  has  his  busi- 
ness office  in  Boston. 

The  Mmlhly  Farmtr  is  in  Book  form,  and  is 
made  up  each  month  from  the  agricultural  matter  on 
the  first  page  of  the  weekly  paper.     Some  of  the 


leading  characteristics  of  the  ManUdy  Farmtr  are, 

1.  It  is  more  valuable  than  any  mere  book  upon 
agriculture,  because  it  not  only  contains  the  general 
principles  of  the  great  Art,  but  because  it  is  made 
up  from  the  latest  experiences  of  practical  men  upon 
the  soils  in  our  own  localities. 

2.  The  elegant  manner  and  convenient  form  in 
which  it  is  printed ;  making  a  handsome  volume  for 
the  library  when  bound.  The  binding,  in  muslin, 
with  gilt  back  and  handsomely  lettered,  will  cost 
but  twenty-five  cents. 

3.  The  expensive  engravings  which  illustrate  the 
stock,  plants,  fruits,  climbers,  flowers,  machines, 
buildings  and  fences,  which  are  described  in  its  col- 


4.  The  absence  of  long  catalogues  of  premiums 
and  programmes,  which  are  only  of  temporar)*  in- 
terest 

5.  Its  articles  spring  frt)m  leading  principles  in 
the  art  of  agriculture,  and  will,  therefore,  be  as  val- 
uable to  the  inquirer  any  future  year,  as  at  the  pres- 
ent time. 

6.  Its  writers  are  nearly  all  men  of  practical  ac- 
quaintance with  the  business  of  the  farmer. 

7.  Some  of  its  vmters  are  men  of  profound  learn- 
ing in  the  various  arts  and  sciences,  and  particularly 
in  chemistry,  in  its  relations  to  agriculture. 

8.  The  matter  which  has  been  collected  and  print- 
ed with  so  much  care,  is  easily  made  available  by  a 
full  and  accurate  index  to  the  articles  and  illustra- 
tions and  names  of  correspondents ;  so  that  any 
principle  which  has  been  discussed,  or  any  &ct  re- 
corded, may  be  referred  to  without  loss  of  time. 

These  are  some  of  the  points  which  are  promi- 
nent in  the  MonUUy  Farmer,  and  which  we  know 
have  been  appreciated,/or  its  circidaHon  kcu  more 
than  doubled  during  the  last  year! 


wore;  WORK! 

I  have  seen  and  heard  of  people  who  thought  it 
beneath  them  to  work — to  employ  themselves  m- 
dustriously  in  some  useful  labor.  Beneath  them  to 
work !  Why,  work  is  the  motto  of  life  j  and  he  who 
accomplishes  the  most  by  his  industry  is  the  most 
truly  great  man.  Aye,  and  is  the  most  distinffuished 
man  among  his  fellow-creatures  and  his  Goa — ^who 
so  foists  th^  great  blessings  of  life,  as  to  allow  his 
energies  to  stagnate  in  activity  and  uselessness,  had 
better  die ;  for,  says  the  Holy  Writ,  "He  that  will 
work  not,  neither  shall  he  eat"  An  idler  is  a  cum- 
berer  of  the  ground,  a  weariness  and  a  curse  to  him- 
self, as  well  as  to  those  around  him. 

Beneath  human  beings  to  work!  Look  in  the  ar- 
tist's studio,  the  poet's  garret,  where  the  genius  of 
Immortality  stands  readv  to  seal  his  works  with  her 
inefiaceable  signet,  and  tnen  you  will  only  see  indus- 
try standine  by  her  nde. 

Beneath  numan  beings  to  work!  What  but  worii 
has  tiUed  our  fields,  clothed  our  bodies,  built  our 
houses,  raised  our  churches,  printed  our  books,  culti- 
vated our  minds  and  souls  P  "Work  out  your  own 
salvation,''  says  the  inspired  Apostle  to  the  Gen- 
tiles.— Cornish  Banner. 
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For  thi  Nmg  England  Farmer, 

LITTLE  THDTOS: 

Or  a  Walk  in  My  Garden.....No.  5. 

ONIONS. 

While  gathering  a  few  straggling  onions  from  a 
large  bed  sown  in  the  spring,  I  was  led  to  inquire 
wlwt  can  be  done  to  get  rid  of  the  onion  maggot. 
It  is  but  seldom  that  a  crop  can  be  obtained  in  this 
vicinity.  I  tried  one  experiment-  of  diggmg  the 
earth  entirely  away  from  the  bulb  and  allowing  the 
stock  to  He  on  the  ground  till  the  ravages  of  the 
worm  were  over.  The  hot  sun  was  too  much  for 
them.  But  this  is  a  tedious  process.  When  a 
boy,  I  remember  of  seeing  a  succession  of  boimti- 
fiii  crops  of  onions  raised  on  a  bed  where  charcoal 
had  been  made.  I  want  to  wander  a  few  moments 
from  the  garden  to  say  a  word  respecting 

CHARCOAL  AS    A    MANURE. 

The  value  of  charcoal,  in  most  cases,  is  usually  set 
too  high,  at  the  expense  of  other  substances.  The  old 
method  of  piling  together  twenty  or  thirty  cords  of 
hard  wood,  and  covermg  it  with  turf  and  trenching  the 
ground  all  around,  not  only  furnishes  charcoal,  but 
what  is  of  more  value,  an  abundance  of  potash,  soda, 
lime  and  ])hosphoru8.  Hence,  great  crops  of  wheat 
may  be  raised  under  such  circumstances.  A  recent 
correspondent  of  the  Farmer  tells  us  how  to  bum  up 
pine  stumps  on  the  ground.  I  will  tell  him  of  a 
method  I  once  practised,  from  an  article  which  I 
read  in  my  boyhood  from  the  M  M  E.  Farmer, 
which  was,  to  dig  a  hole  under  the  body  of  the 
stump  and  let  it  dry,  put  in  some  small  wood,  and 
before  the  fall  rains  bank  it  up  as  a  coal  pit,  and  set 
it  on  fire.  It  would  coal  out  the  body  of  the  stump 
and  render  it  easy  to  remove  the  roots.  We  always 
expected  to  raise  huge  potatoes  on  these  spots. 
Ketuming  to  the  gaiden,  I  find  myself  looking  at 

AN    EVERGREEN  HEDGE. 

Thousands  of  evergreens  perish  for  want  of  a  little 
knowledge  in  their  management  The  safest  way 
is  to  transplant,  from  an  open  pasture,  trees  not 
more  than  two  feet  in  height  My  method  is  this; 
I  take  an  old  axe  which  I  am  not  afraid  to  strike 
into  the  ground,  and  cut  a  circle  round  the  tree, 
striking  two  or  three  times  in  the  same  place  if  ne- 
cessary, and  at  a  distance  of  a  foot  or  more  from 
the  trunk ;  let  one  person  take  hold  of  the  trunk 
close  to  the  ground,  and  another  higher  up,  and 
remove  earth  and  all.  An  evergreen  is  worth 
nothing  after  the  earth  is  removed.  With  two 
boys,  I  have  in  this  way  dug  and  carried  in  a  cart 
three-fourths  of  a  mile,  seventy-five  trees,  and 
transplanted  them  in  one  half-day ;  and  all  but  two 
or  tluree  Hved,  and  grew  about  as  well  the  first 
summer  as  if  they  had  not  been  removed.  There 
is  a  little  secret  to  be  learned  in  setting  out  a 
hedge.  Instead  of  making  a  long  trench  first,  I 
take  off  the  turf  and  lay  it  one  side,  and  then  dig 
deep  enough  to  set  one  tree,  dig  up  the  earth  from 
the  spot  where  the  next  tree  is  to  be  planted  and 
use  it  to  cover  the  roots  of  the  preceding  one.  In 
this  way  there  is  no  loss  of  earth  in  the  grass,  and 
you  have  ready  access  to  every  part  of  the  tree. 
Evergreens  will  do  better  planted  in  grass  land,  or 
in  the  shade  of  other  trees,  where  the  intense  heat 
of  the  sun  is  absorbed.  It  is  almost  impossible  to 
make  an  evergreen  live  on  the  sunny-side  of  a 
white  house,  or  on  a  very  dusty  street 


Persons  from  Massachusetts  who  wish  for  such 
trees,  should  send  to  some  friend  in  Maine  and  re- 
(^uest  them  to  put  them  up  in  hogsheads,  dug  up 
in  the  way  I  have  proposed,  and  they  will  near^  aU 
Uve.  Fifty  trees,  pernaps,  might  be  packed  m  a 
hogshead  at  a  triflmg  expense,  and  transported  to 
any  part  of  the  .State  perfectly  firesh.  In  rorard 
to  the  time  of  transplanting,  late  in  the  fiiC,  or 
early  in  the  8|>rinff,  are  the  only  safe  seasons. 
Planting  them  in  clumps,  so  that  they  will  shade 
each  other,  will  ensure  more  complete  success.  The 
effect'  is  more  pleasing  as  an  ornament  than  from  a 
straight  hedge.  N.  T.  T. 

Beihel,  Jlfe.,  JVbv.  1, 1855. 


TALLET  OP  THE  TO-SEHITT, 

AND  ITS  STUFENDOUB  WATEBFALL8. 

The  Maripo8a  rOalifomia)  Gazette  has  published 
a  communication  m>m  a  Mr.  J.  M.  Hutchmgs,  who 
visited  this  valley,  in  company  with  Messrs.  Ayres 
and  Millard,  two  gentlemen  belonging  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  Mr.  Stair,  of  Goulterville.  Assuming 
that  these  gentlemen  are  known  to  the  editors  3l 
the  Mariposa  Gazette^  and  that  the  account  is 
therefore  reHable,  we  cannot  but  regard  with  won- 
der and  admiration  the  scenery  described.  The 
f  appears  to  have  started  from  an  Indian  vil- 
on  the  Fresno  with  two  Indian  guides,  and  the 
writer  says: — 

"From  Mr.  Hunt's  stort  we  kept  an  east-of- 
north  course  up  the  divide  between  tne  Fresno  and 
ChowchiUah  valleys;  thence,  descending  toward 
the  south  fork  of  the  Merced  river  and  winding 
around  a  very  rocky  point,  we  climbed  nearly  to  the 
ridge  of  the  middle  or  main  fork  of  the  Merced, 
and,  descending  toward  the  Yo-Semity  valley,  came 
upon  a  high  point  clear  of  trees,  whence  we  had 
our  first  view  of  this  singular  and  romantic  valley ; 
and  as  the  scene  opened  in  full  view  before  us,  we 
were  almost  speechless  with  admiration  at  its  wild 
and  sublime  grandeur. 

*<0n  the  north  side  stands  a  bold  perpendicular 
mountain  of  granite,  shaped  like  an  immense  tow- 
er. Its  lofty  top  is  covered  with  great  pines  that, 
in  the  distance,  seem  like  shrubs.  Our  Lidian 
guides  called  this  the  'Gapitan.'  It  measures  from 
the  valley  to  its  summit  two  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred feet 

"Just  opposite  this,  on  the  south  side  of  the  val- 
ley, our  attention  was  attracted  by  a  magnificent 
waterfall  about  seven  hundred  feet  in  height  It 
looked  like  a  long  broad  feather  of  silver  depending 
over  a  precipice ;  and,  as  this  feathery  tail  of  leap- 
ins  spray  thus  hung,  a  slight  breeze  moved  it  from 
side  to  side,  and,  as  the  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun 
were  tinging  it  with  rainbow  hues,  the  red'  would 
mix  with  the  purple,  and  the  purple  with  Uie  yel- 
low, and  the  yellow  with  the  green,  and  the  green 
with  the  silvery  sheen  of  its  whitened  foam  as  it 
danced  in  space! 

"Passing  frulher  up  the  valley,  we  were  strudk 
with  the  awful  grandeur  of  the  immense  mountaina 
on  either  side,  some  perpendicular,  and  some  a  little 
sloping.  One  looks  like  a  li^ht-house,  another  like 
a  giant  capital  of  immensf  dimensions ;  all  aie  sm- 
giuar  and  surmounted  by  pines. 

"We  crossed  the  river,  and,  still  advancing  up 
the  valley,  turned  a  point,  and  before  us  was  an  in- 
deiscribable  si^htr— a  waterfall  two  thousand  two 
hundred  feet  m  height,  the  highest  in  the  world. 
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It  nudiies  over  the  cfifis,  and,  with  one  bold  leap, 
MIb  one  thousand  two  hundred  feet,  then  a  second 
of  five  hundred  feet,  then  a  third  of  over  five  hun- 
dred feet;  the  three  leaps  making  two  thousand 
two  hundred  feet 

''Standing  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  Talley 
and  looking  at  the  tall  pines  beloy,  the  great  height 
iff  these  fsols  can  at  a  glance  be  comprehended. 

''About  ten  miles  from  the  lower  end  of  the  yal- 
ley  there  is  another  fall  of  not  less  than  fifteen 
hundred  feet  This,  with  smaller  fells  and  a  lake, 
mariL  the  head  of  the  Yo-Semity  Talley,  which  is, 
therefore,  about  ten  miles  in  length  and  from  a  half 
to  one  mile  in  width.  Although  there  is  good  land 
enough  for  several  fiums,  it  cannot  be  considered 
upon  the  whole  as  a  gK)od  forming  valley;  but 
itpeckled  trout,  grouse  and  pigeons  are  plentifiil.'' 


THE  VEBMOVT  WIND-MILL. 

IMTENTED  BY  A.  P.  BROWN,  OP  BRATTLEBORO*,  TT, 

The  advantage  of  using  wmd  in  preference  to 
horse  or  steam-power  has  not  been  duly  appreciated 
by  &rmers  and  mechanics.  AU  the  difiiculties  in 
using  wmd-power  to  advantage  are  overcome  in  the 
mill  above  represented.  It  is  ingenious,  simple,  and 
a  most  perfect  regulator  of  its  own  motion.  It 
apreads  a  wide  sail  to  light  breeze,  and  a  smaU 
Bur&oe  to  a  heavy  one.  An  accelerated  motion  is 
checked  by  the  action  by  the  miU  itself  as  readily 
as  the  steam-engine  is  checked  by  the  action  of 
fFaWs  cenirtfugal  governor. 

Its  construction  will  be  readily  understood  by  ref- 
erence to  the  engraving.  The  radical  feature  in 
which  this  machine  differs  from  others  is  simply 
this :  it  governs  the  obliquity  of  its  own  fens,  k,  to 
the  wind  by  means  of  the  centriftigal  force  of  those 
fens.  Each  is  furnished  with  a  helical  or  spiral  slot 
and  pin,  made  fest  in  the  arm,  as  seen  at  i,  fig.  2. 
In  case  of  acceleration,  the  tendency  of  the  fens  is 
to  overcome  a  suitable  coiled  spring,  or  a  weighted 
lever,  and  to  move  ferther  out  on  their  respective 
^rms,  and  in  so  doing  the  spiral  groove,  or  slot, 
slides  on  the  pin  and  turns  the  fen  more  and  more 
edgewise  to  the  wind,  presenting  2eMsurfece.  When 
the  velocity  of  the  wheSl  is  diminished,  the  spring 
or  weight  immediately  diawa  the  fens  in  an  opposite^ 


direction,  and  the  same  slot  and  pin  turn  them  more 
to  the  wind,  always  adjusting  itself  to  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  occasion. 

Farmers  and  others  in  want  of  a  cheap  motive 
power,  should  look  to  the  inducements  offered  of 
putting  up  wind-mills  upon  th^  ferms  or  premises. 
It  may  be  used  very  economically  to  pump  water 
for  irrigating  or  draining  land,  watering  cattle,  or 
for  household  purposes  to  the  tops  of  houses.  It 
may  be  used,  and  will  operate  very  satisfectorily, 
to  thrash  and  clean  all  kinds  of  grain,  to  shell  com, 
and  grind  wheat,  rye,  com,  or  any  other  thing  to  be 
ground,  cut,  or  mashed,  such  as  apples,  roots,  vege- 
tables, etc  It  is  particularly  adapted  to  churning, 
working  butter,  washing,  turning  grindstones,  saw- 
ing wood,  cutting  straw,  and  stalks,  or  fodder.  It 
will  bore  and  mortise  timber,  drive  small  saw-mills, 
lath-machines,  turning-lathes,  etc.  etc,  and  if  you 
wish,  it  will  ventilate  your  house  exceedingly  welL 
It  will  not  plow,  harrow,  cultivate,  or  mow,  but 
any  work  which  can  be  brought  to  it  may  be  per- 
formed ;  and  it  will  perform  readily,  without  wait^ 
ing  to  be  caught,  fed,  or  harnessed.  The  only  food 
these  mills  require  is  about  one  gallon  of  oil  a  year. 

They  do  not  require  as  much  nursing  and  atten- 
tion as  horses  or  oxen,  one  coat  of  paint  will  keep 
them  clean  and  beautiful  a  year  or  more.  The  at- 
tachments used  to  connect  them  to  different  ma- 
chines, so  as  to  do  different  kinds  of  work,  cost  less 
than  the  harness  and  equipage  of  horses,  and  wiU 
last  more  than  twice  as  long.  The  expense  for  re- 
pairs is  much  less  than  that  for  the  shoeing  and 
preparing  of  teams  for  labor.  The  same  amount  of 
power  costs  less,  and  the  wind  power  will  not  die. 
Wind-mills  will  work  by  night  as  well  as  by  day, 
and  will  run  steadily  without  a  driver.  They  are 
generally  roidy  to  work  the  greatest  number  of 
hours  when  their  work  is  most  needed,  viz.,  in  the 
fell,  winter,  and  spring.  They  do  not  regard  the 
ten-hour  system,  but  work  early  and  late,  summer 
and  winter. 

Any  particular  information  concerning  these  mills 
may  be  obtained  of  Fowler  and  Wells,  308 
Broadway,  New  York,  who  are  manufecturing  ten 
different  sizes,  ranging  from  $35  to  $350  each. 


Orantte  Dust,  a  Rich  Land  Manure.— While 
at  Northbridge,  Mass.  on  Wednesday  of  last  wedc, 
examining  the  granite  quarries  at  that  place,  I  had 
a  conversation  with  the  workmen,  engaged  in  drem- 
ing  out  that  stone,  and  inquired  of  them  in  refer- 
ence to  the  effect  of  thejine  dust  upon  vegetation 
when  thrown  on  the  ground.  Thejr  informed  me 
that  its  effect  upon  grass  was  astonishing,  and  that 
it  has  been  used  in  gardens  with  great  success.  This 
is  a  very  important  feet  in  agricultural  sdenoe. 
Granite  is  composed  of  felspar,  mica,  and  quartz, 
and  the  felspar  contains  about  fourteen  per  oent  of 
potasL  In  my  researches  in  New  Hampshire  I 
found  a  very  great  abundance  of  felspar.  It  is  ea- 
sily reduced  to  an  impalpable  powder  by  means  of  a 
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portable  iron  mill,  such  as  is  made  by  Mr.  Bogard- 
asof  New  York.  The  cost  will  be  triffing.  The 
discovery,  if  carried  into  operation  to  the  extent 
that  it  may  be,  may  make  New  Hampshire  one  of 
the  richest  affricultural  States  in  the  u  nion,  and  I 
take  great  pleasure  in  making  it  public — PfnU- 
moutkJoumoL 


HEW  BOOKS. 

The  Muck  Manual,  by  Samuel  L.  Dana,  of 
Lowell :  a  new  edition,  with  an  additional  chapter  on 
''bones,  superphosphate  of  lime,  and  its  preparation." 
We  have  often  spoken  of  this  work  as  of  impor- 
tance to  all  who  cultivate  the  soiL 

The  general  subjects  discussed  are-— Geology  of 
soil;  chemical  constitution  of  rocks  and  soils;  the 
elements  of  soil,  their  properties  and  chemical  ac- 
tion; the  organic  constituents  of  soil;  the  mutual 
action  of  the  organic  and  inorganic  elements  of  soil ; 
manure;  artificial  manures  and  irrigation ;  physical 
properties  of  soil,  and  bones;  superphosphate  of 
lime,  and  its  preparation.    Price  $1,00. 

The  Rabbit  Fancieb,  by  C.  N.  Bement,  Albany. 
This  is  a  treatise  upon  the  breeding,  rearing,  feed- 
ing, and  general  management  of  Babbits ;  with  re- 
marks upon  their  diseases  and  remedies.  An  ad- 
mirable way  to  interest  children  is  to  supply  them 
with  a  pair  of  these  pretty  animalu^  where  the  situa- 
tion will  allow  of  their  being  kept,  and  then  they 
will  need  the  Rabbit  Fancier  to  teach  them  the  true 
course  of  management  Handsomely  illustrated. 
Price  50  cents. 

The  Vine-Dresser's  Manual,  by  Charles  Ree- 
ICERLIN,  of  Ohio.  This  woric,  of  103  pages,  gives 
minute  directions  for  the  choice  of  location  and  soil, 
preparation  of  the  ground,  kind  of  grapes  to  culti- 
vate, trellis  work,  trimming,  gathering,  manuring, 
and  wine-making.    Price  50  cents. 

The  Stable  Book,  by  John  W.  Stewart,  vet- 
erinary surgeon,  Glasgow,  with  notes  and  additions, 
adapting  it  to  American  food  and  climate,  by  A.  B. 
Allen,  Editor  of  the  American  AgncuUwrisL  II- 
lustrated  with  twenty-three  engravings.  An  excel- 
lent work  for  any  who  use  the  horse.    Price  $1,00. 

All  these  works  are  issued  by  Saxton  &  Co.,  Ag- 
ricultural publishers,  N.  Y.  They  are  handsomely 
printed  and  bound,  and  for  sale  by  S.  R.  Whipple 
&  Co.,  and  Ruggles,  Nourse,  Mason  &  Co.,  Boston. 


Instruction  in  Agriculture. — Li  the  kingdom 
of  Prussia  there  are  five  Agricultural  Colleges,  and 
a  sixth  is  about  to  be  opened ;  in  these  are  taught 
by  both  theory  and  practice,  tiie  highest  branches 
of  science  connected  with  the  culture  and  improve- 
ment of  the  soil ;  of  Agricultural  schools  of  a  more 
elementary  order,  there  are  ten;  there  are  idso 
seven  schools  devoted  to  instruction  in  the  culture 
of  flax ;  two  specially  devoted  to  instruction  in  the 
management  of  meadow  lands ;  one  for  instruction 
in  the  management  of  sheep :  and  there  are  also 
forty-five  model  farms,  intended  to  serve  in  intro- 
ducmg  better  modes  of  agriculture ;  in  all,  seventy- 


one  public  establishments  for  agricultural  education, 
not  to  mention  others  of  a  kindred  nature,  or  those 
private  schools  where  the  art  and  science  of  good 
farming  are  taught. 

Prussia  is  a  monarchy,  with  fifteen  millions  of 
people.  New  YoHl  is  a  republic,  with  three  mil- 
lions, and  a  territory,  which,  though  not  quite  half 
as  large,  is  richer  and  better  situated,  with  means 
of  transportation  incomparably  superior.  Prussia 
has  seventy-one  public  estabushments  to  instruct 
her  people  in  farming,  the  science  of  sdences,  and 
the  art  of  arts.  New  York  has  not  one;  and  the 
proposition  to  establish  a  single  Agricultural  Col- 
lege has  again  and  again  been  voted  down  in  her 
Legislature.  Ought  so  shameful  a  contrast  to  ex- 
ist between  that  monarchy  and  this  republic. — Trir 

For  ihe  Nmo  Sngfiand  Farmtr, 

GBEEH  OOBH  POR  SOUIHG. 

In  the  October  number  of  the  Farmery  1  find  that 
the  milk-producing  qualities  of  ereen  com  have  been 
called  in  question,  by  one  at  least,  who  seems  to 
have  had  opportunity  of  testing  their  value  for  such 
,  and  that  you,  Mr.  Editor,  like  the  ^'rest 

J  » ft ^j -.  ; ?_• 


of  numkind,"  are  qmte  confident  in  your  opinion  re- 
specting the  utility  of  raising  and  feeding  it  for  tiie 
purpose  above  mentioned,  i  our  opinion,  so  far  as 
my  Knowledge  extends,  coincides  with  that  of  near- 
ly all  who  have  written  upon  the  subject  Our  ag- 
ncultural  papers,  our  patent  office  reports,  together 
with  the  oral  testimony  of  many  excellent  practical 
farmers,  furnish  a  mass  of  evidence  in  favor  of  using 
green  com  for  milch  cows,  to  which  individual  ex- 
perience, of  an  opposite  character,  can  oppose  but 
tittle  weight  or  influence.  And  yet  I  must  say,  that, 
so  fiir  as  my  own  experience  goes,  I  have  found  this 
kind  of  feed  to  &11  ftir  short  of  the  expectation  which 
its  numerous  commendations  would  strictly  justify, 
and  have  sometimes  been  inclined  to  reeard  it,  for 
producing  milk,  as  almost  worthless,  and  even  in- 
jurious. That  it  contains  some  nutriment,  and  that 
cattle  may  subsist  better  with  than  without  it,  along 
with  a  moderate  supply  of  other  food,  or  that  it  is 
better,  under  certain  curumstances,  than  nothing,  I 
do  not  doubt ;  but  for  working  cattle,  horses,  or 
milch  cows,  when  given  in  a  crude  state,  I  do  tUnk 
it  a  very  poor  substitute  for  good  hay  or  grass.  So 
&r  as  appearances  go,  very  few  kinds  of  food  would 
seem  better  adapted  to  produce  an  abimdant  flow  of 
milk  than  this,  and  such  I  have  expected,  in  accord- 
ance with  opinions  so  generally  and  confidently  ex- 
pressed, vrould  be  the  result  in  my  own  practice ;  a 
result  which  I  have  never  yet  reached,  with  several 
years  of  experience. 

An  acquaintance  of  mine,  and  a  careful  observer 
of  the  habits  of  cattle,  once  told  me  that  green  stalks 
should  never  be  fed  to  cows  in  the  morning,  previ- 
ously to  going  to  pasture,  as  tiiey  would  so  far  in- 
jure the  animals'  appetite  for  grass,  that  instead  of 
feeding  as  they  otherwise  would,  on  more  nutritious 
food,  tney  would  go  and  lie  much  of  the  day  in  the 
shade. 

Whether  it  does  satisfy  the  appetite,  vrithout  yield- 
ing correspondmg  support,  I  cannot  say,  but  am  in- 
chned  to  that  belief.  In  its  various  stages  of 
growth,  from  that  of  the  tender  plant,  to  the  fully 
grown  stalk,  green  com — other  things  being  equal, 
contains,  acording  to  analytical  experiment,  from 
eighty-four  to  ninety-four  per  cent,  of  water.  It  cott- 
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tains  as  great  a  per  centage  of  water  when  nearly 
iUU  grown,  as  at  taiy  other  time ;  and  of  course  as 
little  solid  or  nutritious  matter  as  at  any  other  time^ 
unless  the  saccharine  juice  with  which  it  is  charged 
possesses  that  quality,  which  is  quite  improbable. 
Were  this  juice  extracted  and  fed  to  the  animal 
alone,  it  would,  doubtless,  pine  away  and  die.  Nor 
can  it  be  expected  that  the  small  amount  of  solid, 
say  six  to  ten  per  cent  that  is  consumed  along  with 
ity  will  of  itselr  be  sufficient  to  counteract  the  dele- 
terious effects  of  so  large  a  share  of  juice,  and  at  the 
same  time,  keep  the  animal  in  a  heedthy  and  thriv- 
ing condition. 

At  the  commencement  of  feeding  stalks,  cows 
will  not  generally  eat  much  of  them,  unless  they 
are  partly  cured,  which  goes,  I  think,  to  show,  that 
the  iuice  which  thev  contain  is  not,  at  the  time, 
hi^ly  relished  by  them.  ^ 

Three  years  ago  I  fed  seven  cows  quite  liberally, 
for  a  month  or  more,  on  green  stalks.  My  custom 
was  to  feed  in  the  morning,  as  it  was  the  only  con- 
venient time  of  doing  it,  and  to  scatter  the  stalks 
over  a  portion  of  an  adjoining  pasture  on  which 
they  had  not  of  late  been  fed,  so  as  to  give  them  as 
clean  a  place  for  eating  as  possible,  talung  care  to 
give  them  much  more  than  they  would  immediately 
consume,  which  they  would  generally  finish  off  in 
the  course  of  the  day.  I  could  not  perceive  that  the 
stalks  made  much  if  any  difference  in  the  quantity 
of  milk  produced,  but  the  cows  continued  to  give 
less  and  less  about  as  the  grass  failed  them,  although 
they  continued  to  consume  a  proportionably  larger 
amount  of  stalks.  I  have  this  fall  made  another 
trial  of  this  kind  of  feed,  and  with  results  less  flat- 
tering than  before.  For  several  weeks  I  could  not 
conveniently  furnish  my  cows  with  any  but  the  poor- 
est pasturage,  but  attempted  to  make  up  this  defi- 
ciency by  feeding  them  what  stalks  they  would  eat 
at  night  and  morning. 

But  they  did  not  thrive  or  even  hold  their  own 
on  this  kind  of  keeping,  but  began  to  appear  gaunt, 
were  dissatisfied  with  their  condition,  which  they 
manifested  by  being  cross  and  ill-natured  towards 
each  other,  and  by  a  disposition  to  roam  abroad, 
whenever  an  opportunity  was  })resented,  in  quest  of 
something  more  satisfying.  And  worse  than  all, 
some  five  or  six  of  the  seven  cows  thus  treated, 
commenced  witholding  their  milk  entirely  for  half 
the  time  or  more,  so  that  I  feared  that  all,  a  new 
milch  cow  included,  would  become  entirely  <^y 
before  I  could  give  them  a  change  of  feed.  Finally 
I  began  to  practice  reform ;  gave  them  yellow  pump- 
kins, carrots,  cabbages  and  good  rowen  feea ;  but 
they  have  not  yet,  after  the  lapse  of  a  month,  recov- 
ered from  the  effects  of  dieiing  on  green  com !  I 
once  kept  a  horse  for  a  few  days  on  the  same  kind 
of  food,  with  the  ordinary  supply  of  grain,  but  as  it 
seemed  not  to  be  doing  well,  I  soon  mscontinued  it. 
The  horse  drank  but  very  little  water  during  the 
time  it  was  thus  kept,  refusing  it,  some  days,  entire- 
ly. 

If  the  cows  were,  in  like  manner,  affected  by  the 
stalks,  as  is  highly  probable,  that  may  account,  in 
part,  for  their  drying.  I  have,  in  a  few  instances, 
fed  ears  of  com  with  the  stalks  as  they  were  culti- 
vated for  a  field  crop,  so  as  to  produce  an  increase 
of  milk.  I  would  aavise  those  who  may  have  stalks 
to  feed,  whether  green  or  drj',  not  to  feed  them  en- 
tirely alone,  hut  with  other  kinds  of  feed.  Some 
years  since,  I  fed  a  yoke  of  oxen  entirely  on  stalks 
nearly,  or  quite  through  the  winter.   They  appeared 


to  be  doing  well  during  all  this  time.  They  were 
playful  and  lively,  and  their  hair  was  bright,  but 
when  put  to  domg  the  spring  work  of  the  farm,  they 
were  greatly  deficient  m  strength  and  durabili^. 

Thus  I  have  given  you,  briefly,  my  experience  in 
part,  hoping  that  a  further  and  more  careful  exam- 
ination of  the  subject,  by  practical  men,  may  lead  to 
more  reliable  and  satisfactory  results.  It  is  very 
important  that  something  of  abundant  and  rapid 
growth  should  be  available  as  a  substitute  for  the 
ordinary  supply  of  feed  in  case  of  drought,  but  I  ap- 
prehend that  those  who  may  depend  ahnost  entirely 
on  green  com  for  such  a  purpose,  are  destined  to 
meet  with  disappointment  C.  Blakelt. 

BriHol,  Ct. 

PROSPECTS. 

If  an  increase  of  business  is  an  evidence  of  Sue- 
cess,  we  are  abundantly  assured  that  our  efforts  to 
furnish  to  the  farmer  the  materials  for  more  thoi^ 
ough  and  efficient  operations  upon  his  lands,  and 
thereby  to  increase  his  annual  profits,  have  not 
failed  of  their  object  New  friends  have  come  to 
us  from  every  quarter,  both  as  subscribers  and  con- 
tributors. The  list  of  the  Monthly  Farmer  has  more 
than  doubled  during  the  past  year,  while  large  ad- 
ditions have  been  made  to  the  fFeekly,  so  that  we 
have  the  prospect  of  starting  on  the  new  year  with 
a  combined  edition  of  some  TSoenty-fovr  T/umsand 
copies.  This  will  enable  us  to  carry  out  designs 
long  contemplated,  of  furnishing  more  and  better 
engravings,  and  in  various  ways,  of  giving  the  paper 
a  greater  value.  "We  have  recently  expended  sev- 
eral hundred  dollars  for  designs  and  engrarings, 
which  will  be  given  from  time  to  time,  and  which, 
while  they  will  elegantly  illustrate  the  work,  will 
also  add  to  its  practical  character. 

We  have  no  important  changes  to  announce, 
with  the  exception,  perhaps,  that  we  may  obtain 
regular  contributions  from  the  able  pen  of  Prof. 
Nash,  of  Amherst  Each  of  the  Editors  will  re- 
main at  his  post,  and  devote  himself  to  the  appro- 
priate duties  of  his  charge,  while  our  numerous  and 
able  correspondents  will  fidthfully  contribute  to  the 
common  weal  of  alL 

Such  are  the  encouraging  prospects  for  the  year 
1856.  We  have  bowed  out  the  Old  Year  with  such 
grace  as  we  could  command,  and  have  buckled  on 
the  harness  with  stout  and  cheerful  hearts  for  the 
labors  of  the  New.  It  is  but  a  matter  of  **chang%ng 
tpork**  between  us,  after  alL  So  let  us  go  at  it  with 
a  will,  and  make  this  year  what  we  shall  wish  it 
may  have  been  when  we  have  got  through  it 


Wak  and  Agkicultuke.— The  United  States 
army  consists  of  about  10,000  men,  and  costs 
$8,525,240  a  year.  All  the  result  is,  a  few  ragged 
uniforms,  dismantled  forts,  rusty  guns,  and  still 
more  racked  and  rusty  characters  cdled  vderans. 

The  Imnois  central  railroad  has  about  the  same 
number  of  men  who,  receive  from  the  company, 
$3,700,000  per  annum,  and  make  over  one  hundred 
miles  of  railroad  each  year. 
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'THE  LITTLE  BXTSY  BEE." 

The  foUoiniig  is  a  part  of  a  lecture  on  the  <*Hal>- 
its  and  Instincts  of  Bees,"  delivered  before  the 


her  comfort  and  happiness.  How  ought  such  a 
beautiful  example  to  put  to  the  blush  those  unduti- 
ful  cliildren  who  treat  their  mothers  with  irrever- 
ence and  neglect,  and  who,  instead  of  striving  with 


Philadelphia  Spring  Garden  Institute,  during  the  I  loving  zeal  to  lighten  their  labors  and  save  their  steps, 


early  part  of  December,  1854,  by  the  Rev.  L.  L, 
Lanostroth,  of  Greenfield,  Mass.  Mr.  L.  is  the 
author  of  a  most  interesting  work  on  Bees,  from 
which  we  have  occasionally  quoted.  We  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  Curators  of  our  Lyceums  could  offer 
a  more  attractive  and  pleasing  subject  to  their  au- 
diences than  one  or  two  lectures  from  Mr.  L.  on 
this  topic.  His  work,  while  highly  instructive,  has 
at  the  same  time  the  fascination  of  a  well-wrought 
novel ;  and  his  lectures,  delivered  in  an  easy,  con- 
yersational  style,  would  not  &il  to  be  gratifying  to 
any  class  of  hearers. 

The  honey  bee  belongs  to  the  class  of  insects 
which  live  in  a  perfect  community ;  indeed,  bees  can 
flourish  only  when  associated  in  large  numbers  as  a 
colony.  In  a  solitary  state,  a  smgle  bee  would  be 
almost  as  helpless  as  a  new-bom  child,  and  would 
be  unable  to  endure  even  the  ordinary  chill  of  an 
autumnal  nisht  If  a  family  of  bees  is  examined 
before  it  sends  off  a  new  colony  in  liie  sprint,  three 
different  kinds  of  bees  vnll  be  found  in  the  nive : — 
1.  One  bee  of  peculiar  shape,  commonly  called  the 
Queen  bee.  2.  A  number  of  large  bees,  called 
arones.  3.  Many  thousands  of  a  smaller  kind, 
called  workers,  and  similar  to  those  which  are  seen 
on  the  blossoms.  A  large  number  of  the  ceUs  will 
be  found  filled  with  honey  and  bee- bread,  while  vast 
numbers  contain  eggs  and  immature  young — a  few 
cells  of  unusual  size  and  shape  being  aevoted  to  the 
rearing  of  the  young  queens. 

The  queen  hee  is  the  only  perfect  female  m  the 
hive,  and  all  the  e^gs  are  laid  oy  her.  The  drones 
are  the  males,  ana  so  imperfectly  developed  that 
the]^  are  incapable  of  laying  eggs,  and  retain  the 
instinct  only  so  far  as  to  give  the  most  devoted  at- 
tention to  feeding  and  rearing  liie  young.  Tlie 
queen-bee  or,  as  she  ouffht  more  properly  to  be 
caHed,  the  mother  bee,  is  3ie  common  mother  of  the 
whole  colony.  She  reicns,  therefore,  most  unques- 
tionably, by  a  divine  rignt,  as  every  good  mother  is, 
or  at  least' ought  to  be,  in  the  bosom  of  her  own 
fiunily.  The  fertility  of  the  queen  bee  is  very 
great  She  will  often  lay  as  many  as  three  thousand 
eggs  in  a  single  day. 
As  the  common  bees  never  attain  the  age  of  a  sin- 

fle  year,  a  constant  succession  of  young  bees  must 
e  added  to  the  hive ;  and  therefore,  no  colony  can 
long  exist  vrithout  the  presence  of  this  important 
insect  She  is  as  absolutely  necessary  to  its  wel&re 
as  the  soul  is  to  the  body.  The  queen  bee  is  treat- 
ed by  the  bees  as  every  mother  ought  to  be  by  her 
children,  with  the  most  unbounded  respect  and 
affection.  A  circle  of  her  loving  ofispring  constantly 
surrounds  her,  testifying  in  dinerent  ways  their  du- 
tiful regard— offering  her  honey  firom  time  to  time, 
most  affectionately  embracing  her  with  their  anten- 
nsB,  and  carefully  smoothing  ner  beautiful  plumage. 
In  the  frontispiece  of  my  treatise  on  bees  I  have 
given  an  exact  representation  of  the  attitude  in  which 
wey  gather  around  her.  If  she  wishes  to  travel 
over  the  combs,  they  not  only  make  vray  for  her, 
but  most  politely  back  out  of  her  presence,  and  ever 
seem  intent  on  doing  all  that  they  can  to  promote 


treat  them  more  as  though  they  were  servants  hired 
only  to  wait  upon  ever)'  whim,  and  humor  every  ca- 
price. 

If  the  queen  is  taken  from  the  bees,  as  soon  as 
they  ascertain  their  loss,  the  whole  colony  is  thrown 
into  a  state  of  the  most  intense  agitation;  all  the 
labors  of  the  hive  are  at  once  abandoned  ;  the  bees 
run  over  the  comb  m  wild  despair,  and  often  the 
whole  of  them  rush  forth  from  the  hive  in  anxious 
search  for  their  beloved  mother.  When  thev  return 
to  their  now  desolate  home,  by  their  mournnil  tones 
they  manifest  the  deepest  sense  of  their  deplorable 
calamity.  Their  note  at  such  times  is  of  a  peculiar- 
ly sorrowful  character ;  soimding  something  like  a 
succession  of  wailings  on  the  minor  key,  and  can  no 
more  be  mistaken  oy  the  experienced  apiarian  or 
bee  manager  for  their  ordinary  happy  hum,  than 
the  piteous  moanings  of  a  sick  child  can  be  confound- 
ed by  an  anxious  mother  with  its  ioyous  crowings, 
when  overflowing  with  health  and  happiness.  Even 
after  the  bees  have  recovered  from  their  first  dis- 
traction of  grief,  they  plainly  manifest  that  some 
overwhelming  calamit}'  has  De&llen  them.  Often 
those  timt  have  visited  the  fields,  instead  of  enter- 
ing the  hive  with  that  dispatchfiil  haste  so  charac- 
teristic of  a  bee  retuiping  to  a  happy  home,  linger 
about  the  entrance  with  a  dissatisned  look.  Their 
home,  like  that  of  a  man  who  is  cursed  rather  than 
blessed  in  his  domestic  relations,  is  such  a  melan- 
choly place  that  they  enter  it  only  with  reluctant 
and  slow  moving  steps. 

The  defence  of  the  colony  against  numerous  ene- 
mies, the  construction  of  the  combs,  the  providing 
of  stores,  the  rearing  of  the  young,  and  m  short,, 
the  whole  work  of  the  hive — ^the  laying  of  eggs  ex- 
cepted— ^is  carried  on  by  the  industrious  workers. 
There  may  be  gentlemen  of  leisure  in  the  common- 
wealth of  bees ;  but  most  assuredly,  there  are  no 
such  ladies,  either  of  high  or  low  de^ee.  The 
queen  herself  has  her  full  share  of  duties ;  for  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  royal  office  is  no  sinecure, 
when  the  mother  who  fiUs  it  must  superintend  daily 
the  proper  disposition  of  some  two  or  three  thou- 
sand eggs.    It  is  very  true  that  the  drones 

"On  others'  toils  in  pampered  leisure  UiriTC^ 
The  laiy  fatben  of  the  industrious  hire." 

But  then,  as  a  penalty  for  this  exemption  from 
labor,  at  the  close  of  the  summer  they  are  aU  igno- 
miniously  put  to  death. 

Bees  sometimes  act  the  part  of  highway  robbers ; 
a  number  of  them  will  waylay  and  attack  a  humble 
bee,  which  like  an  honest  traaer  jo^ng  home  with 
a  well-filled  pm-se,  is  returning  with  a  sack  full  of 
honey  to  his  nest  They  seize  the  poor  fellow  and 
give  him  at  once  to  understand  that  they  are  deter- 
mined to  have  his  hard-earned  sweets.  <  They  do 
not  kill  him,  for  they  are  much  too  selfish  to  en- 
danger their  own  precious  persons;  and  even  if 
they  could  take  his  life  without  losing  their  stinss 
— a  loss  which  is  always  &tal — ^they  would  stul 
be  unable  to  extract  his  treasures  from  the  deep 
recesses  of  his  honey  bag. 

They,  therefore,  begin  to  bite  and  tease  him  after 
the  most  approved  fashion,  all  the  time  singing  in 
his  ears,  not  your  money,  but  "your  honey  or  your 
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life,"  till  utterly  worn  out,  he  deHvers  up  his  purse 
by  diflgorging  ms  honey  from  its  spacious  receptacle. 
The  ffraceless  creatures  release  him  at  once,  while 
they  Sck  up  his  spoil  and  carry  off  to  their  homee« 


THE  CLOSE  OF  THE  TEAB. 

Another  of  the  distinctly  marked  periods  of  our 
existence  has  now  passed  away — ^another  of  those 
twelyemonth  circles,  so  filled  with  alternating  hope 
and  fear,  and  joy,  and  sorrow,  and  so  diyersafied 
in  the  ceres  and  duties  which  it  has  presented  as 
it  roUed  along,  is  now  numbered  with  those  which 
have  for  ages  successively  gone  before  it  Many 
who  kindly  listened  to  our  suggestions  at  the  close 
of  the  last  year,  can  listen  now  no  longer ;  the  ear 
is  dull,  the  tongue  dumb ;  the  eye  hath  lost  its  fire, 
the  hand  its  power.  Their  Spring,  and  Summer, 
and  Autumn,  and  Winter,  have  come  to  them,  and 
passed,  and  they  are  numbered  with  that  great  con- 
gregation, which  has  been  called  to  an  existence, 
where  times  and  seasons  are  not  known.  Such  is 
the  fiat  of  Him  who  has  called  us  and  all  this  great 
world  into  existence,  and  who  knows  all  our  emo- 
tions, and  without  whose  knowledge  a  sparrow,  even, 
cannot  fall  to  the  ground. 

He  has  ordered  all  things  aright,  and  acquiescence 
in  His  will  becomes  us  alL  '^Though,  at  the  ap- 
proach of  winter,  the  country  ia  desolate,  and 
stripped  of  its  most  beautiful  ornaments,  it  still  pre- 
sents, to  a  properly  organized  mind,  the  image  of 
happiness.  We  may  say  with  gratitude.  Here  we 
have  seen  the  com  grow,  and  these  dry  fields 
crowned  with  an  abundant  harvest ;  and  notwith- 
standing the  orchards  and  gardens  are  now  de- 
serted, the  remembrance  of  the  presents  we  have 
received  from  them,  inspires  us  with  joy,  though  we 
are  exposed  to  the  infiuence  of  the  north  wind." 

Nearly  all  the  duties  of  the  Farmer  are  emblem- 
atic of  our  condition  in  life.  The  Spring  is  full  of 
Hope — Summer  of  Activit}- — Autumn  of  Fruition, 
and  Winter  of  calm  Contentment,  and  contempla- 
tion of  a  Year  or  a  Life  well-spent  *<The  fruit  trees 
have  now  shed  their  leaves ;  the  snows  or  rains  fall 
in  heavy  showers;  the  roads  are  impaired,  and 
walking  abroad  is  almost  impracticable.  The  man 
who  has  no  resources  in  himself  murmurs  at  this 
change ;  but  the  considerate,  thinkmg  man  contem- 
plates it  with  satisfiu^tion.  The  sere  leaves  and 
withered  grass,  moistened  by  the  autumnal  rains, 
form  a  rich  manure  to  fertilize  the  land.  This  con- 
sideration, and  the  sweet  expectation  of  Spring, 
naturally  ought  to  excite  our  gratitude  for  the  ten- 
der cares  of  our  Creator,  and  inspire  us  with  a  per- 
fect confidence  in  Him.  Whilst  the  earth  has  lost 
its  beauty  and  external  charms,  and  is  exposed  to 
the  murmurs  of  those  it  has  nourished  and  de- 
lighted, it  has  commenced  its  labors  anew,  and  ia 
busily  employed  in  secret  working  for  future  good." 

There  are  rich  compensations,  then,  for  these 


seeming  evils.  If  the  sun  is  obscured,  wild  wmds 
sweep  the  earth,  and  gloom  rests  upon  the  hills, 
how  these  increase  the  comforts  of  the  warm  hearth, 
the  cheerful  fire,  the  gathered  household,  and  all 
the  dear  delights  of  domestic  love !  He  who  has 
faithfully  discharged  the  duties  of  the  fleeting  year, 
whose  mind  is  established  on  the  principles  of  truth, 
will  not  find  the  winter  one  of  discontent,  but  will 
be  able  to  declare  with  the  poet — 

"ICy  minde  to  me  a  Magliwn  U, 
Such  perfect  joy  therein  I  flnde." 

All  the  phenomena  of  nature,  with  such  a  mind, 
may  be  converted  into  so  many  sources  of  pleasure 
to  us;  and  if  we  attend  to  her  procedure  it  will  be 
found  that  her  most  common  things  and  appear- 
ances are  the  most  agreeable.  So  that  by  contrast, 
and  by  investigation,  we  shall  always  find  enjoy- 
ment in  the  world  about  us. 

Gracefully  and  gently  has  waned  the  dying  year, 
and  brought  us  to  the  close  of  those  Months, 
through  which  we  have  travelled  so  peacefully  and 
profitably  together.  We  trust  the  recollections 
of  them  will  be  pleasant  to  all,  and  that  they  will 
inspire  us  to  future  usefulness  in  the  new  duties 
which  will  cluster  around  us,  with  the  m-coming  of 
the  new  year. 

Farewell,  then.  Year  Eighteen  Hundred  and 
Fiftj'-five.  Though  thou  didst  bring  gray  hairs 
to  some, — to  youth  some  sorrows, — ^to  manhood 
some  sharp  trials, — ^and  to  all,  didst  mingle  some 
bitterness  with  the  sweet  cup  of  life,  yet  we  will 
cherish  thee  as  a  period  of  great  practical  improve- 
ment,— a  period  of  success  to  the  tiller  of  the  so 
and  w6  trust  of  progress  towards  higher  and  holi- 
er purposes  in  aU. 

Causes  op  Indigestion. — ^Doctor  Wieting,when 
lecturing  at  the  Brooklyn  Institute,  lately,  described 
the  manner  in  which  persons  destroy  their  stomachs, 
and  produce  indigestion  and  dyspepsia.  A  gentle- 
man sits  down  to  dinner,  and  partakes  of  a  multi- 
tude of  dishes,  each  seemingly  prepared  for  the 
purpose  of  coaxing  the  stomach  to  accept  more 
than  it  can  digest  Being  completeljr  loaded,  it  sets 
to  work  to  affitate  the  heap,  and  put  it  through  the 
process  of  digestion.  The  gentleman  then  starts 
for  home  and  sees  some  seductive  looking  apples 
on  a  stand,  which  he  thinks  he  should  like  to  eat 
He  purchases  a  few  and  commences  to  eulp  them 
down.  ^HaUooT  says  the  stomach,  looking  up  in 
alarm,  "what  are  you  about  there  P  I  have  more 
work  than  I  can  attend  to  already."^  However,  re- 
monstrance is  in  vain,  and  with  a  gripe  or  two,  the 
stomach  goes  to  work  as  before.  Tne  gentleman 
next  meets  with  a  friend;  a  glass  of  wine,abrandT 
sTPRsh.or  some  other  liquid  compound  is  gulped 
down,  aided  by  some  tobacco  fumes.  Suppfies  are 
loweried  into  tne  stomach  like  bales  of  cotton  into 
the  hold  of  a  Mississippi  steamer,  until  the  organ, 
wearied  and  overburdened,  ^ves  up  in  disgust,  and 
leaves  the  mass  to  indigestion,  dyspepsia,  and  its 
train  of  accompanying  evils.  Thus  the  harmony 
of  the  system  is  destroyed,  which  might  have  beat 
prevented  by  a  little  prudence  and  self-deniaL 
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